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Beminiscences  of  William  von  Humboldt.    By  Gustavus  Scule- 
siEB.    Stuttgart. 

Literature  has  known  a  speedy  development  in  Grermany,  and 
almost  as  speedy  a  decline.  Lessing  and  Klopstock  were  the 
first  great  names.  Then  followed  the  graceful  Wieland  and  the 
serious  Herder.  Then  arose  the  two  great  boasts  of  the  German 
language  and  nation,  the  ideal  Schiller  and  the  almost-universal 
Goethe.  In  the  train  of  these,  though  partially  opposed  to  them 
in  the  literary  battles  of  the  day,  and  ranged  under  another 
standard,  came  the  romantic  Tieck,  the  two  Schlegels,  the  mystic 
Werner,  the  gloomy  Eleist,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
eminently-artistic  bard  of  Austria,  Grillparzer.  Such  names  as 
Milliner,  or  Kotzebue,  or  even  Komer,  cannot  be  cited  in  this 
roll  of  high  degree ;  nor  can  we  recognize  the  more  modem  lyric 
bards,  some  of  whose  earliest  creations,  however,  date  from  the 
Augustan  age  of  Germany,  as  worthy  of  admission  into  this 
category  of  literary  aristocrats.  Buclcert,  though  kindly,  and 
sweet,  and  graceful,  has  not  sufficient  power ;  FreUigrath,  though 
animated,  and  vigorous,  and  picturesque,  is  too  deficient  in 
thought;  Uhland,  though  generally  pleasing,  is  too  essentially 
common-place;  and  neither  Karl  Simrock,  nor  Chamisso,  nor 
Gutzkow  the  dramatist,  and  still  less  Herweeh  or  Lenau,  despite 
their  various  degrees  of  merit,  can  be  classed  with  those  master- 
minds, which  wrought  together  in  Germany  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  allude  mainly  to  the  poets  among  our 
Teutonic  brethren.  But  these  are  also  its  greatest  prose  writers, 
Lessing,  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Tieck,  beine 
the  cl^ic  prosaists  of  Germany ;  whilst  Frederic  von  Schlegd 
has  little  merit  as  a  bard,  and  can  only  live  by  his  Philosophy  of 
History,  and  other  kindred  works.  In  novel  literature,  how- 
ever, our  friends  the  Germans  are  not  poor.  The  names  most 
worthy  of  citation,  besides  those  already  given,  including  Eleist, 
are  Jean  Paul,  Hoffinan,  Fouqu^,  and  perhaps  Zschocke ;  for  nei- 
ther HaufF  nor  Spindler,  nor  other  modems,  can  lay  claim  to 
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more  than  a  secondary  degree  of  merit.  Their  historians,  includ- 
ing even  Johannes  von  MuUer,  have  not  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  national  mind ;  and  certainly  their  philosophers, 
or  pseudo-philosophers,  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  have  not  been  of 
much  service  to  Gferman  literature. 

But  to  resume.  Of  all  these  really  great  men,  (though  in  writing 
this,  we  feel  that  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  honour  Augustus  von 
Schlegel  with  such  an  appellation,  despite  his  admirable  transla- 
tions,) two  alone  survive ;  Tieck,  and  the  author  of  "  Sappho,^' 
"  The  Golden  Fleece,''  and  "  The  Dream  a  Life,'^  to  whom  we 
may  possibly  on  some  future  occasion  devote  a  special  inquiry, 
one  of  the  most  classical  of  dramatists,  severely  chaste  in  design 
and  execution,  and  yet  intensely  real,  the  partially  unrecognized, 
but  undoubtedly  great,  Grillparzer.  He  lives  still,  and  not  only 
lives,  but  writes :  three  of  his  most  beautiful  dramas  have  appeared 
within  the  last  few  years ;  but  from  various  causes,  mainly  politi- 
cal, which  it  were  too  tedious  to  develop  here,  they  have  not 
attracted  that  attention,  and  excited  that  sympathy,  which  were 
due  to  their  intrinsic  merits.  Grillparzer  stands  as  a  giant  among 
a  race  of  dwarfs,  apparently  more  or  less  incapable  to  conceive 
his  greatness :  he  will  not  yield  his  homage  to  all  the  petty  ten- 
dencies of  the  hour ;  he  is  not  content  to  swell  the  vulgar  party 
cry  which  Gutzkow  and  his  colleagues  are  shouting  at  the  pitch 
of  their  voices;  and  he  is  neglected,  accordingly,  as  our  own 
great  Southey  has  too  long  been  among  ourselves.  Nevertheless, 
his  time  will  come.  But,  with  this  remarkable  exception,  and  that 
of  Tieck,  whose  last  work,  "  Vittoria  Acorombona,''  has  much 
merit,  the  great  luminaries  of  Germany  now  shine  only  in*  the 
reflected  glory  of  those  works  which  have  secured  their  earthly 
immortality. 

We  have  before  us  the  biography  of  a  man  who  was  the  inti- 
mate friend,  and  even  counsefior,  of  both  Goethe  and  Schiller ; 
of  William  von  Humboldt,  elder  brother  of  the  still  living  Alex- 
ander, author  of  "  Kosmos ;"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  think- 
ers, critics,  practical  statesmen,  and  diplomatists  of  his  time, 
which  was  that  of  the  great  burst  of  literary  genius  above  alluded 
to.  As  critic  and  thinker  he  more  especitJly  engages  our  atten- 
tion: we  see  in  him  a  contemporary  of  the  greatest  German 
authors,  recognized  by  them  as  their  co-equal ;  as  "  ebenbiirtig'' 
(the  Germans  would  express  it)  with  themselves.  And  although 
the  English  reader  may  not  pursue  the  inquiries  into  the  aesthetic 
value  of  **  the  ideal"  and  "  the  natural,'"  as  philosophically  con- 
ducted on  Kantian  and  other  recondite  principles  by  Humboldt 
and  Schiller,  with  the  same  minute  attention  which  German 
thinkers  no  doubt  bestow  on  them,  nevertheless  all  who  are  in 
any  degree  interested  in  German  literature  cannot  but  feel  pleasure 
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iii  entering  as  it  were  the  workshops  of  the  great  artists  of  a 
foreign  laad,  penetrating  into  the  recesses  of  their  minds,  and 
tracing  their  creations  to  their  source ;  all  which  they  may  well 
do  in  the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us. 

Charles  William  von  Humboldt,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  William  only,  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1 767,  at  Pot&« 
dam.  His  father  was  the  Baron  von  Humboldt,  a  major  in  the 
Prussian  army,  and  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king, 
generally  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  superior  capar 
city.  An  interesting  account  is  given  of  William^s  education 
with  his  brother  Alexander.  From  the  first  both  brothers,  but 
more  especially  William,  displayed  an  uncommon  degree  of  ability. 
Their  literary  tendencies  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  following 
^  interesting  passage,  which  we  accordingly  render  at  length. 

**  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  education  of  both  brothers  was 
at  once  singularly  many-sided  and  thoroughly  solid.  For,  although 
both  the  desire  exhibited  for  universality  of  knowledge,  and  the  exact- 
ness with  which  inquiries  on  any  special  subject  were  conducted,  were 
natural  instincts  of  the  Humboldts,  still  such  instincts  require  to  be 
developed  by  education  and  guidance,  favour  and  opportunity.  By 
the  side  of  this  universality,  which  went  so  &r  in  the  elder  brother, 
William,  that  he  expressed  bis  wish  to  leave  nothing  on  earth  unknown, 
the  eagerness  appears  the  more  remarkable,  with  which  either  threw 
himself  upon  his  own  special  division  of  labour,  Alexander  addressing 
himself  to  natural  science  in  its  widest  sense,  William  to  classical  anti- 
quity, art,  philosophy,  and  language.  Whilst  the  former  was  destined 
to  observe  external  nature  under  every  form,  animate  and  inanimate, 
in  plants,  beasts,  and  men,  William  forced  hi;  way  into  the  innermost 
sanctuary  of  mankind,  the  spirit^ world  within,  and  language,  its  first 
creation.  Though  these  territories,  in  which  each  of  them  sought  his 
individual  home,  may  appear  remote  from  one  another,  yet  do  they 
approximate  in  many  ways,  and  possess  one  common  basis.  Thus,  if 
we  examine  William,  we  shall  find  in  him  also  the  student  of  external 
nature,  but  with  this  difference,  that  such  study  was  to  him  but  the 
means  of  investigating  the  internal  world  and  its  phenomena." 

Subsequently  we  read : — 

"  He  who  heard  Humboldt  on  special  occasions  discourse  with  his 
brother,  or  even  with  Goethe,  would  have  imagined  him  to  be  a  natural- 
ist only }  and  would  have  been  astounded,  indeed,  to  recognize  a  spirit 
of  a  totally  opposed  order,  when  he  conversed  at  other  times  with 
Goethe,  or  with  Schiller,  or  with  Wolf,  the  classical  scholar." 

William  von  Humboldt  appears  to  have  had  much  that  was 
English  in  his  character,  intermingled,  however,  with  a  vast 
amount  of  Germanism.  In  his  youth,  and  even  throughout  life, 
^  certain  tendency  to  sentiment,  which  is  inseparable  from  aU 
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true  grektneae,  appears  to  have  characterized  bis  heart  and  Boal : 
but  he  was  habitually  cold  in  semblance,  rarely  displaying  emo- 
tion on  the  modt  solenin  occasions.  Thus,  when  sayed  from 
drowning  by  his  friend  Stieglitz,  he  expressed  no  deep  gratitude 
to  his  fnend,  or  aflection  for  his  distant  loved  ones;  somewhat  to 
the  surprise  of  Vamhagen,  who  records  the  fact,  and  who  would 
have  been  better  pleas«l  had  he  "made  a  scene''  of  it:  to  our 
satisfaction,  on  the  contrary,  who  believe  it  to  be  the  natural 
instinct  of  all  men  who  feel  deeply,  to  conceal  emotions  on  such 
occasions  beneath  a  playful  exterior,  and  laugh  and  joke,  as 
Humboldt  did  on  the  evening  in  question.  We  are  not  contend- 
ing for  constant  reserve  in  ul  the  actions  of  life ;  there  are  times 
at  which  reserve  is  totally  out  of  place — -when  we  can  console  or 
strengthen  others.  It  is  out  of  place,  too,  when  we  would  convey 
to  others  our  perceptions  of  the  good,  and  great,  and  beautiful, 
and  teach  them  to  admire  and  love  with  us ;  and,  more  particu- 
larly, it  is  wholly  out  of  place  when  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  arc 
to  be  led,  or  the  devotional  affections  excited,  within  the  house  of 
Ood.  Uut  to  resume :  this  external  coldness,  with  the  depth  of 
af&ction  beneath  it,  which  characterized  Humboldt,  have  cer- 
tainly something  English  about  them ;  though,  perhaps,  we  might 
almost  as  well  say  Prussian,  or,  rather,  Bet^n«se. 

Few  men  appear  to  have  combined  so  many  distinctive  and 
almost  opposite  qualities.  "  The  great  ausceptibility  for  the  per- 
ception of  all  beauty,  which,"  as  Schiller  says,  "  made  Humboldt 
an  instinctive  critic,  in  no  degree  excluded  energy  and  activity 
from  his  character :  with  the  utmost  sensitiveness  of  feeling  was 
combined  the  protective  coldness  of  the  understanding;  and  with 
the  boldest  elevation  of  thought,  he  coupled  the  minutest  study 
of  the  dryest  details  of  science."  We  cannot  wonder  that  such  a 
man  should  have  been  recognized  by  the  very  greatest  among  his 
countrymen,  by  a  Goethe  and  Schiller,  as  their  authorized  pri^y- 
counsellor ;  or  that  his  career  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  the 
closest  investigation  at  the  present  day.  As  literary  creator,  be  has 
not  indeed  left  much  behind  him  ;  but  he  is  universally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  German  critics ;  aa  one  of  the  noblest 
of  her  statesmen  (he  was  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
for  several  years)  ;  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  diplomatists 
(he  represented  Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna) ;  and  as  one 
of  the  very  greatest  linguists  of  all  times  and  countries.  Our 
readers  therefore  will  not  wonder  at  our  directing  their  attention 
to  the  biography  of  such  a  man. 

No  doubt  tliey  will  inquire,  and  with  reason,  was  he  a  Chris- 
tian I  For  to  us,  writing  in  a  professedly  and  distinctly  Christian 
publication,  this  must  ever  be  the  most  important  of  all  questions. 
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We  cannot,  alas !  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  nor  can 
we  altogether  negative  it.  Our  readers  well  know,  no  doubt,  that 
dogmatic  Christianity  has  been  either  opposed  or  strangely  disre- 
garded by  the  majority  of  German  thmkers.  Lessing  led  the 
attack,  and  Klopstock  was  no  efficient  opponent  to  Lessing.  Wie- 
land,  though  in  his  youth  a  Galvinist,  to  which  fact  several  of  his 
works  bear  record,  was  dissatisfied  (as  he  well  might  be)  with  the 
external  coldness  and  unphilosophical  narrowness  of  his  Genevan 
school,  and  took  refuge  in  universal  scepticism,  having,  indeed, 
nothing  to  turn  to  but  cold  and  rationalistic  Lutheranism,  as 
it  then  existed,  or  Bomanism,  with  all  its  false  miracles,  and  pious 
frauds,  and  flagrant  superstitions.  Groethe  followed,  and  confirmed 
the  antichristian,  or  at  least  unchristian  tendencies  of  German 
literature ;  he  was  too  self-satisfied  to  require  religion ;  too  selfish, 
too  "  bequem,"  or  cosily  comfortable,  to  use  his  own  expression. 
He  has  told  us  in  his  Auto-biography,  that  repentance  always 
appeared  to  him  tiresome  and  useless,  since  it  could  not  bring 
back  the  past.  A  man  who  could  speak  thus  was  indeed  remote 
from  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Even  the  ideal  Schiller  had  not  the 
courage,  or  perhaps  the  power,  to  stem  the  tide  of  infidelity. 

We  do  not  find  one  of  these  German  poets  or  thinkers  grap- 
pling with  the  historical  difficulties  of  the  question :  they  neither 
ventured  to  assert  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  an  impostor  (the  only 
solid  ground  on  which  the  infidel  can  stand)  ;  nor  did  they  con- 
tend, with  the  more  modern  rationalists  and  transcendentalists, 
the  G^iman  Paulus,  the  Englishman  Carlyle,  and  the  American 
Emerson,  that  Christ  was  totally  misunderstood  by  his  Apostles ; 
that  they  themselves  were  self-deceived,  and  imagined  they 
wrought  miracles,  spoke  with  tongues,  &c.,  though  they  did  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  eventually  dying  for  a  faith  which  was  the 
phantom  of  their  own  fancies  ;  nor  had  they  taken  refuge  in  the 
still  more  monstrous  hypothesis  of  a  Strauss,  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  New  Testament  was  a  myth,  and  that  those  who 
wrote  it,  without  any  mutual  concert  or  intentional  deception, 
imagined  themselves  to  be  simultaneously  inspired,  and  placed  on 
record  as  facts  witnessed  by  themselves  what  never  had  any  being, 
save  in  their  own  diseased  imaginings.  In  truth,  both  Goethe 
and  Schiller  had  too  much  good  sense  to  be  satisfied  with  such 
theories  as  these ;  and  as  they  would  not  accept  historical  Chris- 
tianity, they  consequently  contented  themselves  with  placing  it 
altogether  on  one  side — with  ignoring  it,  in  a  word ;  no  doubt 
the  easiest  method  to  pursue.  And  thus  did  Humboldt  also  act, 
despite  the  sound  sense,  and  love  for  practical  reality  and  positive 
results,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  displacing  on  other  occasions. 
His  age  and  country  were  too  much  for  him. 
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Let  us  hew  hit  luogrftpher.  As,  in  hia  office  of  Public  Inatrne- 
tor,  it  became  his  duty  to  sapply  the  neeeeattry  funds,  for  the  state 
reli^on,  and  in  many  ways  influence  and  control  its  movements, 
the  question  naturally  suggested  itself,  whether  he  was  capacitated 
for  such  an  office ;  and  thus  it  is  answered  in  the  volume  before 
US,  after  a  very  G^erman  fashion.  "  He  has  leamt  little  of  Hum- 
boldt, and  has  seen  little  of  his  writings,  who  can  doubt,  whether 
or  no  he  possessed  religious  feeling.  But  it  is  as  certun  that  his 
religion  always  remained  at  a  certain  distance  from  positive 
Ohristianity ;  either  because  the  shell  of  Christianity  ^'  (we  sup- 
pose its  dogmatic  teaohing)  "  was  offensive  to  him,  or  because  he 
nared  to  lose  his  spiritual  freedom  and  individuality  by  yielding 
himself  completely  to  its  influence"  (what  a  small  fear !  ).  "  In 
this  respect  he  exactly  reaembled  the  men  of  our  great  literary 
era,  and  though  we  cannot  say  that  the  boundaries  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  confined  him,  we  must  declare  him  to  have  been 
its  constant  pupil  upon  this  point.  We  have  this  characterietio 
expression  of  Humooldt's,  '  All  true  knowledge  leads  to  God/ 
No  one  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  his  day,  was  capable  nf 
satisfying  his  intellectual  demands;  his  natural  sense  left  him 
remote  from  all  the  more  modem  developments  of  this  science. 
He  was  not  a  mere  deist,  and  certainly  not  a  pantheist."'  "  His 
belief  in  the  personality  of  the  godhead,  in  a  guiding  Providence, 
and  an  individual  immortahty,  was  deeply  grounded  in  him :  and 
WW  connected,  after  a  peculiar  fashion,  m  part  with  the  ancient 
dogma  of  fate,  in  part  vrith  such  thesophic  and  historic-philo- 
eophicai  views,  as  have  been  prevalent  since  the  earliest  days 
among  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Germans.  But  he  was  not  anxious 
to  prove  every  thing,  which  he  in  faith  conceived,  and  gladly  fled 
with  his  most  sacred  treasures,  into  the  realms  of  poetry,  where 
nothing  can  appear  too  wonderful."  (We  translate  freely  liere, 
the  original  being  very  awkwardly  expressed.)  Once  more :  "  His 
attitude  towards  dogmatic  religion  was  coldly  reserved,  but  not 
inimical.  He  shunned  too  close  approach  to  it,  as  though  he 
feared  to  desecrate  the  Holy.  And  where  he  could  not  avoid  it, 
he  approached  it  as  something  positive,  having  actual  existence, 
on  which  we  all  rest,  avoiding  closer  inquiry." 

We  think  that  it  will  be  sufBcientlv  obvious  to  the  thoughtful 
reader,  from  these  remarks,  that  Humboldt,  if  he  was  indeeawhat 
he  is  here  represented  as  being,  would  in  all  probability  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, have  strenuously  maintained  that  dogmatic  Ghnstianity 
which  we  not  only  ourselves  profess,  but  of  which  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  rejection,  by  any  man  poaaessed  of  sound  sense 
and  integrity  of  will,  devoting  his  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
ti-uth  is,  tliat  the  absence  of  civil  liberty  in  Gennany  was  the 
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Erimluy  source  of  freethinkiDg  in  theology.  Human  nature  will 
ave  some  subject  for  inquiry,  for  cavil,  for  possible  negation. 
If  politics,  the  natural  food,  be  denied,  religion  must  be  assailed 
in  its  place ;  more  especially  if  literary  criticism,  as  in  Lessing^s 
writings,  and  German  literature  generally,  be  itither  afiirmative 
than  negatire.  Men  questioned  the  propriety  of  Divine  laws, 
because  they  were  not  allowed  to  complain  of  human  institu- 
tions, and  being  tongue-tied  as  to  the  errors  of  ministers  and 
kings,  they  contented  themselves  with  assaults  on  saints,  and 
angels,  and  their  God.  Let  Germany  receive  the  representa- 
tive constitution  to  which  she  is  justly  entitled,  and  the  critical 
negation  and  unavoidable  ^^  opposition^^  of  mankind  will  be  directed 
to  another  and  a  safer  channel.  Men  will  have  other  things  to 
cavil  at  besides  texts  of  Scripture.  The  grandeur,  and  beauty, 
and  unity  of  the  Christian  scheme  will  be  recognized,  and  all 
minor  objections  will  be  felt  unavailable,  as  opposed  to  the  irre- 
sistible internal  evidence  of  truth.  Humboldt,  however,  believ- 
ing in  a  personal  Gt)d,  a  guiding  Providence,  and  an  individual 
immortality,  had  secured  three  of  the  great  verities  which  Chris- 
tianity has  succeeded  in  impressing  on  the  convictions  of  almost 
all  who  have  come  within  her  sphere ;  he  was,  too,  a  self-sacri- 
ficing friend,  and  one  of  the  best  of  sons,  of  husbands,  and  of 
fathers.  He  did  not  think,  with  that  epitome  of  absurdity  and 
conceit,  Emerson,  (the  praises  of  whom  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
are  disgraceful  to  that  periodical,)  that  prayer,  as  a  means  to 
effect  a  private  end,  is  thefb  and  meanness ;  supposing  (presup- 
posing ?)  dualism^  and  not  unity  in  nature  and  consciousness :''  that 
IS,  supposing  God  to  be  above  man,  and  not  to  be  man ;  he  did 
not  assert,  with  this  self-satisfied  scribbler,  that  ^'  as  soon  as  man 
is  at  one  with  God  he  will  not  beg ;'"  that  '^  menu's  prayers  are  a 
disease  of  the  will,  as  are  their  creeds  a  disease  of  the  intellect/^ 
— And  here  we  must  be  permitted  to  ejaculate,  what  a  compound 
of  selfishness  and  villanous  ooQceit  this  Emerson  must  be  ! — On 
the  contrary,  William  von  Burgsdorf  tells  us  of  his  friend  Hum^- 
boldt,  that  when  at  Weimar,  enjoying  the  society  of  Schiller, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  but  anxious  for  his  mother^s  health, 
who  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  which  ended  in  death  at 
Berlin,  "  he  rarely  retired  for  the  night  without  first  praying  for 
his  beloved  mother.^^  Thus,  again,  on  his  deathbed  he  said  to 
those  around  him,  his  children  and  others,  after  a  period  of  intense 
suffering,  "  Think  often  of  me,  but  ever  gladly.  I  have  been 
happy,  very  happy :  yesterday,  too,  was  a  beautiful  day  for  me, 
in  your  love.  1  shall  soon  be  with  your  mother,  shall  soon  under- 
stand the  ways  of  Providence.^' 

But  we  do  not  strive  to  make  Humboldt  other  than  he  was : 
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we  take  him  aa  the  genial  tiiinker  and  philosopher,  almost 
unconsciously  imbued  with  much  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
with  a  loving  heart  and  a  natural  reverence  for  his  Qod ;  but 
wanting  that  patience  for  the  shortcominga  and  intellectual 
weaknesses  of  his  fellow  men,  which  he  miffht  have  attained  in  a 
clearer  perception  of  his  own  sinfulness  before  hia  Ood.  We 
have  now  said  enough  on  this  subject,  and  can  turn  our  attention 
to  other  things,  thoagh  want  of  time  and  space  will  compel  us  to 
be  somewhat  hasty  in  our  remarks. 

Despite  the  extemal  coldness,  which  probably  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  extract  from  Talleyrand  the  assertion, — "que 
c'^tait  un  des  hommes  d'etat  dont  TEurope  de  mon  temps  n'en  a 
pas  compt^  trois  on  quatre,"  Humboldt  remained  an  enthusiast  . 
ever,  for  the  great,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true.  In  his  last  letter 
to  ScluUer  he  writes,  "Be  convinced,  my  dear  friend,  that  my 
interest,  my  tendencies,  can  never  change.  My  measure  for 
tbingB  remmns  unalterable :  ideas  are  with  me  supreme.  For 
these  I  have  always  lived,  to  these  I  shall  ever  remain  faithful ; 
and  had  I  a  circle  of  operation  which  included  the  virtual  empire 
of  Europe  (like  Bonaparte^s),  I  should  still  regard  it  as  a  mere 
inferior  means  to  a  higher  end ;  and  such  is  the  faith  of  my  soul." 
Such  a  man,  whose  words  and  actions  were  always  self-consistent, 
we  cannot  but  respect,  and  almost  love. 

Our  readers  may  ask  for  some  one  sample,  however  brief,  of 
Humboldt's  [esthetic  criticism,  which  should  justify  the  praises  of 
a  Groethe  and  a  Schiller.  We  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  an 
essay  published  in  1791,  which  appear  to  us  at  once  suggestive 
and  correct. 

"  Poetry,"  he  says,  "  in,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  most  perfect  of  all 
the  fine  arts  -.  but  in  snotheT,  it  ia  the  weakest.  While  it  lepresents  its 
objects  with  less  leatity  and  animation  than  painting  or  sculpture,  it 
cniinot  appeal  to  the  feelings  with  the  powcT  of  music.  But  these 
defects  are  soon  foi^tteD  ;  because  poetry,  independent  of  its  univer- 
sality, which  has  been  treated  on  above,  steps  as  it  were  nearest  to  the 
true  man  in  man,  interposes  the  least  sbsdow  betwixt  the  thought  and 
its  expreuion." 

Again,  he  says, 

"  The  Beautiful  is  a  power ;  true  Taste  alone  can  gather  all  the  tones 
of  being  into  one  entrancing  barmony.  Taste  yields  an  internal  calm 
and  unity  to  all  out  sensations,  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual.  Where 
Taste  is  wanting,  desire  is  coarse  and  sav^e :  Science  without  it  may 
be  deep  and  even  sound,  but  never  fruitful  in  its  application.  All 
spiritual  perceptions,  all  treasures  of  knowledge,  are  vain  without  Taste, 
without  the  Beautiful :  even  moral  nobility  and  strength  are  rough  and 
displeasing,  and  void  of  power  to  feel  or  bless." 
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We  shonld  devote  some  paragraphs  at  least  to  the  political 
opinions  of  such  a  statesman  as  Humboldt,  particularly  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  the  first  principles  of  all  government  are  at 
stake,  and  an  European  war  of  democratic  propagandism  is  but  too 
likely  to  ensue.  These  opinions  are  in  some  respects  vague, 
Humboldt  appears  to  have  been  altogether  opposed  to  a  so  called 
pure  or  absolute  democracy,  and  to  have  tended  decidedly  towards 
the  system  of  constitutional  monarchy ;  though  he  saw  some  ad- 
vantages in  absolute  monarchy,  which  could  not  be  realized  under 
other  systems.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  individual  liberty, 
thinking  this  of  more  import,  than  any  power  residing  in  the  mass 
or  community ;  but  this  Uberty  included  so  much  in  his  eyes  as 
to  be  almost  equivalent  to  licence.  The  state,  he  thought,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  moralitv,  in  as  far  as  the  sexual  relations 
were  concerned,  or  with  religion.  Marriage  should  be  a  private 
contract,  to  be  kept  or  broken  at  the  will  of  the  contractors. 
State  education,  under  any  form,  was  undesirable,  as  involving  a 
slavish  uniformity  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  instructed,  who 
would  be  taught  to  be  citizens  and  not  men. 

We  need  scarcely  say  in  how  far  these  views  are  opposed  to 
our  own.  We  hold  that  the  nation  or  community,  or  the  state 
as  the  nation'^s  political  embodiment,  has  a  similar  right  with 
every  individual  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong  for  itself,  in 
morals,  and  also  in  religion.  That  is,  we  think  it  qualified  to 
recognize  marriage  as  holy  and  binding,  Christianity  as  truth,  and 
the  Church  as  the  Church.  With  regard  to  education,  we  do 
not  believe  the  fears  of  the  Prdssian  statesman  to  be  altogether 
groundless.  Yet  no  state-education,  no  education  at  least  based 
on  religion,  can  reduce  all  children  to  the  same  flat  level.  Mind 
will  always  assert  its  prerogative.  We  would  have  whatever  reli- 
gious instruction  is  afforded  in  national  schools  based  on  that 
religion  which  is  nationally  recognized  and  established.  Children, 
whose  parents  wished  them  to  obtain  other  religious  teaching, 
might  retire  after  the  hours  of  general  instruction,  and  seek  it 
privately  elsewhere.  We  are  indeed  convinced  that  any  state, 
not  animated  by  the  living  spirit  of  Christianity,  would  make 
machines  of  those  on  whom  it  exercised  too  direct  an  influence ; 
and  thus  far  we  agree  with  the  hero  of  the  work  before  us. 

Despite  some  crotchets,  however,  we  recognize  much  sound  sense 
in  Humboldt^s  political  philosophy.  Thus  he  demanded,  as  the 
editor  of  this  biography  says,  '^  Partition  of  the  legislative  power 
betwixt  the  executive  and  the  people ;  the  utmost  possible  publi- 
city for  all  government  proceedings;  finally,  control  over  the 
execution  of  the  law  possessed  by  the  subject;^'  involving,  we 
presume,  our  English  trial  by  jury,  and  system  of  magistracy. 
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Schlesier,  our  author,  remarks :  "  The  principle  of  the  partition 
of  legislative  power  conBiste  in  this,  that  no  legal  or  constitutional 
change  can  be  effected  by  either  branch  alone.  This  is  the  theotr 
of  counteraction,  which  daily  gains  ground  in  Germany,  and  wiQ 
goon  obtain  supremacy."  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  it  ia 
tbe  only  rational  political  theory  we  are  acquainted  with.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Schlesier  informs  us,  d  propot  of  another  German 
statesman's  praises  of  the  British  constitution,  as  realizing  this 
division  of  power,  that  Humboldt  could  not  possibly  admire,  or,  at 
least  approve  of,  the  British  system.  Why,  we  are  left  to  con- 
jecture;  but,  we  presume,  because  our  hereditary  aristocracy, 
the  peerage,  te  displeasing  to  our  German  friend.  He  does  not 
see  tuat  this  affords  an  additional  and,  indeed,  indispensable  secu- 
rity to  the  balance  of  power.  For  that  balance  cannot  be  at  all 
maintained,  when,  as  in  the  case  above  assumed,  the  people  and 
the  executive  are  the  two  only  agents  of  power.  We  have  seen 
an  experiment  of  this  nature  tned  in  France  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  must  be  by  this  time,  after  two  revolutions,  con- 
vinced, that  a  constitutional  monarchy  cannot  exist  without  a 
real  and  not  nominal,  a  powerful  and  yet  popular,  aristocracy. 
This  we  have,  and  have  long  had,  in  England ;  and  because  we 
have  it,  our  constitution  still  exists.  The  late  monarch  of  France 
strove  to  make  bribery  and  corruption,  with  a  very  restrictsd  right 
of  franchise,  supply  the  place  of  an  aristocracy.  We  need  not 
say  in  how  far  he  has  failed. 

And  now  abandoning  the  stormy  field  of  politics,  let  as  linger 
for  a  few  moments  in  tne  bower  of  the  muses.  There  is  matter 
for  a  long  and  careful  essay  on-  the  literary  relations  of  William 
von  Humboldt  with  Schiller  and  Goethe.  Schiller,  it  should  be 
observed,  was  his  especial  friend  and  favourite.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
he  admired  Goethe  most,  but  he  appears  to  have  sympathized  far 
more  keenly  with  Schiller.  Let  us  content  ourselves  for  to-day 
with  a  remarkable  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Humboldt 
to  Schiller,  in  which  his  literary  confession  of  faith  will  be  found 
worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  "  The  imagination  of  the 
Greeks,"  says  he,  "  was  ever  subject  to  the  influences  of  Nature : 
thence  its  wondrous  calm  and  clearness;  thence,  also,  from  its 
confinement  within  the  boundaries  of  the  world  of  sense,  itsunspi- 
rituality,  which,  contrasted  with  the  most  thoughtful  productions 
of  tbe  modems,  seems  almost  poverty.  In  the  moderns  this  clear 
response  to  the  external  world,  this  susceptibility  to  the  influences 
of  Nature,  will  not  be  discovered ;  the  spiritual  intention,  taking 
various  directions,  is  every  where  manifest.  Thence  their  greater 
depth  of  meaning ;  but  also  their  dissimilarity  amongst  themselves, 
national  and  other  indirect  cflgses  psiating  for  these  various  ten- 
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dendes.  Thus,  both  Italians  and  English  are  characterized  by 
poetical  imagination,  which  is  gay  and  sensual  in  the  former^ 
deeper,  and  nearer  allied  with  feeling,  in  the  latter.  In  the  Ger- 
mans intellectual  intention  and  true  sentiment  are  prominent: 
Goethe  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  latter  respect,  more  parti- 
cularly in  his  plays,  Egmont,  Faust,  and  Tasso,  which  are  neither 
Greek  nor  English,  but  wholely  and  solely  original.  In  you,  my 
dear  iiiend,  the  intellectual  intention  is  most  visible,  but  tms  by  no 
means  excludes  other  qualities.''^  In  another  place  he  greets 
Schiller,  for  his  combination  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  with 
the  natural,  as  ^^  the  most  mod^  of  all  modem  bards.^^  There  is 
truth  in  these  remarks,  though  the  German  critic  must  be  owned 
to  have  claimed,  with  a  perhaps  pardonable  partiality,  the  lion^s 
share  for  his  own  countrymen.  But  we  also  should  say,  that  on 
the  whole,  English  poetry  was  more  characterized  by  poetic  ima- 
gination than  any  other  quality ;  Spanish  by  richness  and  copious- 
ness; Italian  by  fancy;  French  by  invention,  taste,  and  finish; 
German  by  intellectual  intention,  and  feeling  ;  though  we  are  not 
willing  to  abandon  this  latter  quaUty  to  any  foreign  nation,  re- 
membering our  own  stores  of  bardic  wealth.  And  here  we  may 
be  allowed  to  remark,  that  we  distinctively  claim  supremacy  for 
our  own  poetry,  as  also  for  our  literature  generally,  over  that  of 
any  other  country.  Every  nation,  even  if  national  vanity  su^ 
gested  the  assertion  of  its  own  primacy,  would  place  us  second  in 
the  roll  of  degree  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  the  Germans  even 
can  venture  to  oppose  the  few  great  names  which  they  may  muster, 
to  our  long  series  of  glorious  bardic  memories. 

Of  Humboldt's  long  and  valuable  Essay  on  Poetry  and  its  Prin< 
ciples,  in  connexion  with  Goethe^'s  exquisite  "  Hermann  and  Do- 
rothea,^^  we  can  merely  say  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  perusal 
of  all  students  of  German  literature;  and  Schillcr'^s  admirable 
reply,  in  which  he  maintains  the  superiority  of  the  creative  artist  to 
the  critic,  who  can  never  thoroughly  express  his  own  sensations  of 
delight,  and  who,  with  all  his  writing,  never  touches  the  essence, 
the  central  core  of  an  inspired  creation,  must  also  be  dismissed 
by  us  with  a  brief  general  encomium.  We  must  pause,  however, 
to  protest  against  the  somewhat  flippant  comments  of  our  author, 
Schlesier,  on  the  later  productions  of  Goethe,  whether  in  poetry 
or  prose,  which  he  declares  to  be  altogether  valueless.  We 
should  have  thought  that  Goethe's  own  crushing  blows  on  the 
little  critics  who  snapped  around  him  in  his  lifetime,  would  have 
silenced  such  tiresome  impertinence  for  ever.  The  truth  is,  that 
Goethe's  prose  was  noble  to  the  last,  thou^  somewhat  stiff;  that 
his  secona  part  of  Faust,  published  the  year  before  his  death,  was 
replete  with  magnificent  poetry ;  and  tlu^t  bis  oriental  series  of 
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lyrics,  the  so-called  "  Weat  Eastern  Divan,'^  the  fruit  of  hia  latter 
years,  so  far  from  being  an  utter  failure,  is  characterized  by  an 
almost  miraculous  freshness  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  truly 
Goethian  beauty.  Writers  like  Mr.  Schlesier  should  bewafe  of 
negative  criticism  in  such  cases,  by  which  they  can  only  make 
themselves  ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  withhold  from 
Mr.  Schlesier  the  general  meed  of  impartiality,  veracity,  pains- 
taking care,  and  no  small  degree  of  talent.  He  has  conferred  a 
benefit  on  the  literary  world,  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  us  not 
to  tender  him  our  thanks  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  his  work 
has  afforded  us. 

We  shall  not  follow  William  von  Humboldt  through  his  long 
and  honourable  career,  having  already  exceeded  the  apace  whicn 
we  had  allotted  to  our  labours.  One  remark  let  us  be  allowed  to 
make  in  conclusion.  William  von  Humboldt  is  the  realization  of 
a  noble  G-erman  character :  he  is  the  type  of  what  thousands  may 
become  under  the  influence  of  that  constitutional  liberty,  the  full 
enjoyment  of  which  should  not  be  delayed  another  hour.  We 
know  not  whether  these  pages  will  meet  the  eye  of  the  present 
Prussian  monarch,  but  here  do  we  warn  him  that  the  hour  for 
doubt  and  hesitation  has  passed :  that  if  he  woidd  not  abandon 
Germany  to  the  almost  immediate  triumph  of  democracy,  he  must 
deprive  the  vast  majority  of  the  titled  class  in  his  country  of  their 
titular  nobility,  yielding  thorn  some  appellation  corresponding  to 
our  English  eaquirc  in  its  stead,  and,  further,  form  a  chamber  of 
peers  from  the  mediatized  princes,  associated  with  some  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  country ;  the  eldest  son  of  each  of  whom  should 
alone  inherit  the  peerage.  Then,  having  thus  popularized  the 
nobility,  by  an  act  of  absolute  but  indispensable  power,  let  him 
share  the  right  of  legislation  with  his  parliament  and  people. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  8vh«tanee  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Churchee.    By 
Henry  Drummokd.     London,  1847. 

2.  A  Discourse  on  the  Office  of  Apostle.     London,  1848. 

3.  The  Liturgy  and  other  Divine  Offices  of  the  Church.     No  date. 

Future  Church  historians— if  the  worid  last  long  enough — may 
possibly  be  as  much  puzzled  by  the  rival  developments  of  rfewman 
and  Newman-street  in  the  nineteenth,  as  former  Church  his- 
torians have  been  by  the  rival  schisms  of  Novatus  and  Novatian 
in  the  third  century.  In  both  cases,  too,  there  happens  to  be 
innovation  in  the  name  as  well  as  in  the  thing ;  but  the  credit 
of  that  pun  belongs  to  fate  ;  all  we  have  to  do  with  it,  is  to  point 
it  out.  Of  old  Carthage  and  Borne,  of  late  Oxford  and  London, 
have  furnished  their  contingents  of  unsoundness  in  the  faith; 
and  of  late,  as  of  old,  the  similarity,  not  of  name  only,  but  of 
error,  in  divergent  lines  of  separation,  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
induce  in  the  minds  of  distant  observers  a  danger  of  confusion, 
and  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  adhering  to  the  most  tangible 
point  of  difference,  that  of  locality,  by  distinguishing,  as  formerly 
between  African  and  Roman  Novatians,  so  now  between  Oxford 
and  London  Newmanites. 

Having  thrown  out  this  hint  for  the  benefit  of  the  writer  of 
some  future  "  Natural  History  of  Heresy  and  Schism,^ — an  ex- 
ceedingly curious  and  instructive  book,  we  venture  to  predict,  if 
ever  it  snould  be  written, — we  now  turn  into  the  straight  path  of 
our  present  duty,  by  placing  within  the  focus  of  the  hydro-oxygen 
microscope  of  truth  the  strange  theological  infusoria^  the  best 
description  of  whose  whereabout  is, — da  veniam^  lector, — turning 
ouit^  not  of  Oxford,  but  of  Oxford-street.  They  are,  as  is  mostly 
the  case  with  animalcules,  the  ofispring  of  troubled  waters,  it 
was  during  that  heavy  gale  of  European  politics,  which 

"  maria  omnia  ccelo 
miscuU,** — 

at  the  period,  when  in  this  country  Popery  achieved  its  first 
victory  over  the  religious  feelings  of  tne  people,  the  good  sense  of 
the  cabinet,  and  the  conscience  of  the  king, — when  in  France  a 
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mifi^htT  TOToIntionary  wave  deposited  on  the  rock  of  power  an 
ambitHms  prince,  whom  another  and  mightier  wave  has  just  swept 
down  again  and  washed  upon  the  shore  of  "perfidious,^  yet  ever 
hospitable  Albion, — then  it  was,  that  one  of  the  most  powerful 
minds  that  ever  descended  from  the  hleak  hills  of  the  lawless 
north  into  the  cheery  levels  of  the  tamer  south,  prepared,  witJi 
the  rich  compost  of  his  imaginative  thoughts  and  racy  rantings, 
the  mushroom-bed  justly  designated  by  the  addition  of  an  Mm  to 
his  patronymic.  A  veritable  son  of  Boreas  was  he, — the  wildneas 
and  obliquity  of  his  mental  vision  strangely  and  atriliingly  pour- 
trayed  in  the  cast  of  his  outer  eye  ana  countenance ; — a  giant 
among  dwarfs  he  stood  among  the  men  of  his  generation,  a 
Hercules  among  the  pigmies  of  his  kirk; — a  man  whom  none 
that  ever  knew  him  ever  could  forget, — whom  none  ever  can 
remember  without  reverence  and  love,  without  a  tear  of  pity  and 
a  smile  of  ineffitble  reminiscence.  In  the  very  height  of  his  too 
conscious  strength  one  came  upon  him  stronger  than  himself, 
and  overcame  him ;  the  defeat  was  registered  on  high,  and  the 
decree  went  forth  :  "  He  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth." 
Such  was  the  ori^n  of  the  sect  which  seems  destined  in  these 
latter  days  of  the  Ghriatian  dispensation  to  fill  the  place  occupied 
in  its  first  age,  after  the  timo  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  Montanists. 
The  parallel  is  striking  in  more  than  one  respect,  as  the  sequel 
will  snow ;  and,  among  others,  in  the  very  pertotmel  of  the  chief 
actors.  Of  the  modem  Montanut,  the  man  from  the  northern 
hills,  we  have  already  spoken ;  whose  snare  was,  like  that  of  his 
prototype,  "  love  of  eminence,"  whereby,  as  the  ancient  author 

3 noted  oy  Eusebius  affirms  of  the  latter,  "  he  gave  place  to  the 
evil'."  To  s^  nothing  of  the  Priscillas  and  Maximillas  whidi 
this  modem  Montaniam  has  in  common  with  the  Cataphrygian 
heresy,  no  one  that  has  taken  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  work 
No.  1,  at  the  head  of  this  aj^icle,  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
it  has  also  found  its  Tertullian.  For  if  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  modern  Tertullian  is  not  altogether  as  well-in  f&rmed  a  man 
as  his  African  original,  it  cannot  be  denied  on  the  other  hand 
that  he  is  more  thui  his  equal  in  saturnine  humour,  in  terseness 
and  abruptness  of  style,  in  quamtnees  and  occasional  coarsen^s 
of  thought,  and  in  that  curious  and  sometimes  frivolous  play  of 
the  imagination  which  not  only  sees  in  every  thing  a  type  and  a 
sacramenium,  but  builds  upon  the  moat  fanciful  analogies  and 
interpretations  the  ponderous  structures  of  a  theology,  as  deficient 
in  soundness  as  it  is  abounding  in  ingenuity.     But  above  all,  that 

'  'Ell  IxiSv/Alf  i'uxijs  iS/ilrp^i  fiXorptirilat  t6vTa  rifioiav  its  lavrlyv  ry  Ayri- 
iii/iivft.    EuMb.  Hitt.  EccIm.  L  v.  ft  19. 
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which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  Tertullian''s  Montanist  com- 
positions, the  sovereign  contempt  which  he  deals  to  those  who  in 
his  vocabulary  rejoice  in  the  appellation  of  Psychics^  as  distin- 
guished from  those  that  have  the  Spirit,  is  admirably  reproduced 
by  the  oracle  of  the  modem  Montanist  sect.  *'  The  knowledge 
and  defence  of  Paraclete,^  says  Tertullian,  adverting  to  the 
difference  between  himself  and  the  orthodox  Church,  ^'  separated 
us  subsequently  from  the  Psychics*.**'  "  There  is,"  savs  Mr. 
Drummond  (p.  342),  in  speaking  of  every  denomination  oi  Chris- 
tians, except  his  own  sect,  ''  an  universal  despising  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  Spirit  of  the  body  of  Christ  C  and  this  he  accounts 
(p.  341)  one  of  the  points  on  which  ^^all  Christendom  is  equally 
infidel,'*'  so  that  in  this  respect  *'  there  is  no  essential  difference  in 
error  between  Roman  and  Protestant.**'  The  principle  on  which  the 
whole  work  is  composed,  namely,  that  all  the  world  is  wrong,  and 
no  one  knows  or  understands  it,  except  Mr.  Drummond,  and 
those  who  have  the  advantage  of  his  instruction,  is  laid  down  at 
the  outset  with  a  distinctness  which  does  more  credit  to  the 
candour  than  to  the  modesty  of  the  writer. 

"  Whoever  speaks,  either  upon  religious  or  political  subjects,  must 
espouse  the  cause  of  one  sect  or  another,  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
submit  to  be  charged  with  inconsistency.  A  partisan  cannot  afford  to 
be  just  towards  a  rival  party,  without  becoming  liable  to  an  accusation 
of  treachery.  The  Sovereign  alone^  because  he  is  above  all  political 
factions,  can  avail  himself  of  the  powers  of  all,  for  the  purposes  to 
which  each  is  severally  competent ;  and,  for  the  same  reason^  can  the 
true  Catholic  alone  look  upon  Romanist  and  Protestant,  High  Church 
and  Low  Church  disputants,  according  to  their  real  values,  and  award 
to  each  the  merit  and  the  blame  they  deserve." — Drummond^  Substance 
of  Lectures,  p.  !• 

We  will  do  Mr.  Drummond  the  justice  to  say,  that  from  a  due 
regard,  no  doubt,  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  the  melancholy 
theme  of  his  discourse,  and  remembering  how  much  more  salutary 
censure  is  to  most  men  than  praise,  he  has  been  as  chary  of  the 
latter  as  he  is  lavish  of  the  former.  A  cynical  discursive  humour 
runs  all  through  the  book,  which,  if  you  are  above  getting  angry, 
is  rather  entertaining  than  otherwise.  If  we  had  met  with  the 
volume  without  its  title-page,  and  we  had  been  asked  to  write 
one  for  it,  without  knowing  any  thing  about  the  authorship,  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  written :  ^'  Mephistopheles  his  W  alk 
through  the  Church  MiUtant  ;^  and  possibly  we  might  not  have 
been  far  out.     As  it  is,  we  would  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr. 

*  Noipoitea  agnkio  ParaeUti,  atfue  cUfetmo,  ditfunxU  a  Pijfchicii,  Tertull.  adr. 
Prax.  0.  1. 
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DrummoDd,  that,  io  a  future  edition,  the  title  Bhould  be  altered, 
as  thus :  "  Substance  of  Lectures  fired  off  at  the  Churches ;"  for 
ve  have  met  with  little  in  them  that  might  serve  for  edification  to 
those  that  are  "within,"  while  there  is  more  than  enough  of 
caatigation  for  "them  that  are  without."  We  have  some  respect 
for  a  preacher  who  will  take  the  bull  of  iniquity  by  the  horns,  and 
tell  a  sufficiency  of  unpalatable  home  truths  concerning  their  own 
Church  to  his  audience ;  but  to  descant  upon  the  stupidity  and 
the  deadness  of  every  other  communion,  upon  an  implied  under- 
standing that  those  whom  he  addresses  have  risen  superior  to  all 
these  defects  and  shortcomings,  is  to  our  apprehension  not  very 
profitable,  though  it  is  the  most  approved  system  of  sectarian 
preaching.  Nevertheless,  let  us  not  be  ungrateful ;  fai  est  et  ah 
luaU  doceri.  Much  as  we  mislike  the  spirit  of  Mr,  Drumraond's 
book,  and  sorry  as  we  should  be  to  rely  on  such  food  for  our 
edification,  there  are  many  things  in  his  volume  which  are  exceed- 
in^y  true,  and  vastly  well  put ;  and  for  all  that  we  have  said,  we 
are  ready  to  admit  this  further  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  Tertullians,  him  of  Carthage  and  him  of  Newman-street, 
that,  as  of  the  former  old  Cyprian  used  to  say,  "  Da  magistram^ 
so  the  pages  of  the  latter  might  furnish  profitable  "  aids  to  re- 
flection "  even  to  a  bishop. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  however,  in  which  the  book  of 
Mr.  Drummond  is  more  instructive  than  be  himself  intended. 
When  we  had  a  large  octavo  volume  brought  under  our  notice, 
bearing  the  title,  "Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
Churches,"  from  the  pen  of  him  who,  in  those  "  Churches," 
occupies  the  high  position  of  an  "  apostle,"  and  more  than  an 
apostle,  "  the  pillar  of  the  apostles,"  we  naturally  supposed  that 
it  would  contam  a  full  development,  if  not  of  their  discipline  and 
worship,  at  least  of  their  faith ;  and  with  that  view  we  procured 
and  perused  it.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the 
"  apostleship  "  of  Newman-street  bears  witness  against  itself  as 
an  exceedingly  bad  imitation;  and  no  mistake  could  be  more 
grievous  than  that  of  supposing,  as  we  confess  we  did  in  our 
simplicity,  that  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Drummond  is  to  be  found, 
after  the  manner  of  otner  "  apostolic "  writings,  a  key  to  the 
positive  tenets  of  his  "  Church."  If  we  exc^t  the  few  pages 
containing  in  twenty  articles  the  minimiim  of  taith  which  wc  are 
told  must  he  common  to  all  bodies  of  Christians  "in  union  with 
the  one  Catholic  Church,"  with  bracketed  glosses  annexed  to  tlic 
several  articles,  and  elsewhere  an  occasional  allusion  to  certain 
"  visions  and  revelations,"  the  purport  of  which  is  not,  however, 
suffered  to  transpire,  or  an  allegorical  delineation  of  the  character 
of  "  the  fourf'old  ministry,"  of  aU  which  more  hereafter, — there  is 
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literaUy  nothing  in  Mr.  Drummond^s  book  to  enlighten  the  reader 
as  to  the  nature  of  Iiringism.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  as 
the  Churches  over  which  he  presides  are,  in  his  opinion  (p.  70), 
^^  places  of  refuge  provided  for  the  faithful, — who,  like  Lot  of  old, 
are  dwelling  in  tlie  mystic  Sodom,''— during  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  all  ^'  the  false  systems,''  that  is,  of  all  the  Churches  and 
other  Christian  communions  which  were  in  the  world  before  the 
rise  of  this  modem  Montanism. 

''These  Churches,'*  we  read  in  another  place,  ''are  necessarily 
without  the  oil,  and  never  can  have  it ;  the  cisterns,  the  pipes,  and  the 
vessels  are  all  equally  empty.  Those  Churches  which  hold  the  true 
hope,  are  still  no  better  than  unwise  virgins,  and  must  speedily  go  to 
them  mho  have  the  oil  to  sell,  or  share  their  predicted  fate.  Now  is  the 
time  of  the  end,  when  all  these  sayings  of  our  Lord  are  fulfilled ;  now  is 
the  time  for  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  parable  of  the  fig-tree, — 
a  good  tree,  with  healthy  leaves,  and  in  otherwise  vigorous  health, 
perhaps  unusually  productive  of  wood  and  leaves,  but  lacking  the 
peculiar  thing  that  was  needed  at  the  time.  In  the  last  days,  when 
Christendom  is  rent  into  a  thousand  schisms,  can  be  seen  the  union  of 
all  the  di£ferent  forms  of  outward  Christianity,  hitherto  discordant,  and 
still  waging  upon  each  other  war  to  the  knife,  uniting,  as  in  the  eighty- 
third  Psalm,  against  the  single  thing  which  God  is  doing,  as  a  climax  to 
all  his  former  works." — Substance  of  Lectures,  pp.  108,  109. 

The  abstract  truth  of  the  proposition  that  such  will  be  the 
aspect  of  Christendom  in  the  last  days,  we  are,  of  course,  far  from 
denving ;  seeing  it  is  written,  "  When  the  Son  of  man  cometh, 
shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth*?"  What  we  call  in  question  is, 
the  assumption  that  the  sect  of  which  Mr.  Drummond  is  '^  the 
pillar,"  is  "  the  single  thing  which  God  is  doin^  ;"  and  although 
we  can  discern  it  to  be  a  *'  climax,"  we  have  serious  doubts  of  its 
being  "  the  climax  to  all  God"'s  former  works  "  We  look  in  vain 
for  any  thing  like  evidence  that  the  sect  in  Newman-street  is 
"  the  stone  cut  out  without  hands,"  which  shall  break  to  pieces 
every  Church  and  every  other  Christian  communion :  as  Mr. 
Drummond  has  himself  exhibited  it,  it  is  rather  an  unshapely 
pillar  cut  out,  if  no  worse,  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  raised  aloft 
on  the  top  of  a  heap  of  rubbish  which  he  has  raked  together  from 
all  the  Churches  and  sects  of  Christendom.  It  is  rather  an 
inauspicious  way,  for  a  system  claiming  to  be  the  result  of  imme- 
diate revelation  from  heaven,  to  endeavour  to  establish  its  credit 
in  the  world,  not  by  credentials  in  which  the  writing  of  the  finger 
of  God  may  be  clearly  discerned,  such  as  the  true  Apostles  of  Christ 
adduced  and  appealed  to  as  the  warrant  and  evidence  of  their 

*  Luke  xviii.  8. 
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tnuMon,  but  by  prefemng  charges,  some  true,  sbtne*  eugvented, 
Mmfl  utterly  fable,  agdnst  evety  conuDunion,  being,  or  claiming 
to  be,  the  oongn^tioD  of  Christ's  people,  oa  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  Uiereupon  to  argue, — "  because  you  are  all  stale  and 
UQprofitaUe,  therefore  we  are  aeceaBary  j  your  systems  are  all 
lalse  and  rotten,  therefore  ours  is  the  true  Bystem."  What  other 
or  fitter  ansver  is  there  to  such  logic  and  theology,  hut  that  of 
the  patriarch  of  old :  "  Na  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and 
wisdom  shall  die  with  you.  But  I  have  understanding  as  well  as 
you ;  I  am  not  inferior  to  you ;  yea,  who  knoweth  not  such  things 
as  these  *r 

It  ia  a  pity,  truly,  that  instead  of  hugeing  themselves  as  those 
which  alone  "  hare  the  oil  to  leU," — which,  by  the  way,  the  wise 
virgins  refused  to  do  when  appUed  to  by  the  foolish  ones, — in  the 
t>bBcure  seclusion  of  Newman-atreet,  these  deluded  men  and 
women, — well-meaning  and  earnest  Ohristions  many  of  them,  we 
verily  believe, — should  not  rather  go  forth  among  the  members  of 
that  Church  from  which  they  have  separated  themselves,  though 
they  profess  still  to  belong  to  it,  and  wluch  they  imagine  to  be 
plunged  in  such  heathen  darkness ;  because,  if  they  did  so,  they 
might  have  some  chance  of  learning,  that  the  important  truths 
which  they  fancy  they  are  exclusively  holding  and  setting  forth, 
such  as  the  reality  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  indwelling  in  the  Church, 
and  the  probable  nearness  of  the  second  Advent,  are  preached  and 
received  by  not  a  few  among  those  whom  they  despise.  They 
might  then  possibly  come  to  understand  what  they  are  evidently 
ignorant  of,  that  the  option  of  rejecting  those  truths,  or  joining 
tnc  sect  in  Newman-etreet,  is  by  no  means  the  only  alternative 
left  to  a  Christian  man ;  that  it  is  quite  as  possible,  and  a  great 
deal  more  profitable,  to  hold  those  truths,  and  to  proclaim  tlicm, 
in  charity,  humility,  and  sobriety,  than  to  do  so,  Montamst 
fashion,  in  delusion,  in  spiritual  pride,  and  separation. 

In  the  absence  of  any  truth  distinguishing  his  communion  from 
the  existing  Churches  of  Christ,  and  of  any  credentials  distin- 
guishing his  followers  from  other  fanatics  or  impostors  which  have 
risen  up  in  the  Church  again  and  again  with  aimilar  pretensions, 
it  is  vain  for  Mr.  Drummond  to  expect  that  the  mere  petitio 
principii  on  his  part,  that  his  sect  ia  the  body  of  the  elect  to  be 
gathered  in  the  last  days,  and  separated  from  the  dross  and  refuse 
of  universal  Christendom,  will  be  taken  by  serious  and  sober- 
minded  Christians  as  a  demonstration  of  tJie  truth  of  the  high 
mission  to  which  ho  lays  cbiim  as  "  the  pillar  of  the  apostles  "  of 
a  new  dispensation :  his  declaration  that,  as  men  of  old,  "  in 

*  Jobzii.4S. 
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jrejeciihg  the  brazm  serpent,  rejected  6od,^  so  now  ^*  in  rejecting 
apostles^^  that  is,  Messrs.  Drummond,  Oardale,  and  consorts, 
"  they  reject  the  Holy  Ghost,''  is  a  brutum  fuhneny  fit  only  to 
frighten  those  that  are  *^  weak  in  the  faith,"  and  to  ensnare  them 
in  their  ^'  doubtful,"  and  more  than  doubtful,  ^'  disputations."  It 
were  well,  however,  if  the  absence  of  any  distinmisning  truth,  and 
of  any  credentials  like  those  with  which  GK)d  has  ever  furnished 
his  true  apostles  and  prophets,  were  all  the  objection  that  lies 
against  the  sect  in  Newman-street.  Unfortunately  for  them,  there 
is  not  only  the  absence  of  distinguishing  truth,  but  the  presence 
of  positive  error ;  not  only  the  want  of  credentials,  but  the  lying 
pretence  of  such  credentials;  making. it  but  too  evident  to  the 
eye  of  spiritual  discernment,  that  if  there  is,  as  they  themselves 
allege,  and  as  it  seems  difficult  to  deny,  a  supernatural  work  at 
the  bottom  of  their  system,  it  is  no  other  than  the  snare  of  the 
devil,  '^transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,"  and  heralded  to  the 
world  by  '^  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  transforming  them- 
selves into  the  apostles  of  Christ  *." 

In  saying  this  we  desire  to  be  understood  as  recording  a  deli- 
berate conclusion  arrived  at  upon  satisfactory  evidence  ;  for  we 
should  hold  it  altogether  inadmissible,  especially  on  so  solemn  a  sub- 
ject, to  quote  a  word  of  holy  Scripture  loosely,  in  the  way  of  a 
rhetorical  figure.  We  are  unable,  it  is  true,  to  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  or  experience ;  having, — on  this  very  ground,  that  we 
had  reason  to  believe  the  power  manifested  in  the  sect  to  be  not 
a  mere  delusion  of  the  human  mind,  but  a  supernatural  and  evil 
influence, — cautiously  abstained  from  coming  personally  within  the 
reach  of  those  utterances  ;  great  as  the  temptation  was  to  ''  come 
and  see,"  especially  at  the  nrst  rise  of  the  manifestations,  when 
more  than  one  unwary  inquirer  paid  dearly  for  his  pious  curiosity. 
Among  those  who  thus  fell,  for  a  time  at  least,  under  the  power 
of  the  delusion,  was  Mr.  Robert  Baxter,  the  author  of  two 
pamphlets  now  lying  before  us,  the  date  of  which  carries  us  back 
to  the  early  days  of  Irvingism.  The  first  of  these,  published  in 
1833,  is  entitled  *'  Narrative  of  Facts,  characterizing  the  Super- 
natural Manifestations  in  members  of  Mr.  Irving's  congregation, 
and  other  individuals,  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  formerly  in 
the  writer  himself."  The  other  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Baxter,  of  which 
we  have  the  second  edition  publisned  in  1836,  bears  the  title, 
*'  Irvingism,  in  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  present  State."  The  sub- 
ject of  both  is,  as  their  titles  indicate,  substantially  the  same ; 
but  the  former  treats  chiefly  of  the  writer's  own  history  while 
connected  with  the  sect ;  the  latter  of  the  history,  geneittlly,  of 
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the  sect  itself.  A  brief  Bummary  of  the  contents  of  both,  with 
occasional  extracts,  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  them- 
selves of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  our  conclusion, 
expressed  above,  is  founded,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  more 
correct  appreciation  of  the  sect,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  its  recent 
publications  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  utterances,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Baxter^s  "  Irvingism," 
began  at  Port  Glasgow ;  their  manner  was  "  novel  and  appal- 
ling;" their  matter  was  partly  in  plain  Englisli,  on  topics  of 
prophecy ;  partly  unintelligible,  consisting  of  sounds  whicn  after 
many  fruitless  attempts  to  trace  tliem  in  any  known  language,  arc 
now  admitted  to  be  different  from  any  language  spoken  on  the 
earth.  The  pereons  first  gifted  with  the  utterances  were  two 
brothers  and  several  ladies,  one  of  whom  imported  them  into 
Mr.  Irving's  church  in  London,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
"  National  Scotch  Church  "  in  Regent-square.  Mr.  Irving,  who 
looked  upon  his  own  congregation,  tainted  already  by  the  unsound 
views  he  had  propounded  on  the  peccability  of  Christ's  nature 
and  the  perfectibility  of  man,  as  upon  a  city  on  a  hill  in  the 
midst  of  the  darkness  of  surrounding  Christendom,  was  not  slow  in 
acknowledging  the  utterances  of  nis  visiter  from  Port  Glasgow 
as  the  fruits  of  a  miraculous  spiritual  gift.     After  the  female  pro- 

fhet  from  Glasgow  had  for  some  time  associated  with  Mr. 
rving's  congregation,  the  infection  spread,  and  three  ladies 
began  to  "speak  in  the  Spirit;''  one  of  whom,  however,  after 
having  been  for  months  received  as  a  prophetess,  and  her  spiritual 
gifts  fuHy  recognized  by  the  other  prophets  and  prophetesses, 
acknowledged  that  she  had  on  sevenil  occasions  b^n  "  feigning 
utterances,"  and  was  accordingly  declared  "  a  false  prophetess '. ' 
Hitherto  no  man  had  spoken  as  yet  in  this  supematiu'al  utter- 
ance in  London ;  but  it  seems  that  "  some  movings  towards 
utterance  appeared  '^  in  a  Mr.  Taplin,  and  two  of  the  prophetesses 
having  been  "  much  exercised  in  prayer  that  he  might  be  made 
to  speak,"  he  accordingly  "  did  speak  in  power  in  a  tongue  "  {t.  e. 
the  unintelligible  utterance)  "  and  in  English ;"  the  former  part 
of  his  utterance  being  afterwards  "  paraphrased"  by  one  of  the 
prophetesses. 

All  this  took  place  at  "private  prayer  meetings;"  but  Mr. 
Taplin  followed  up  his  private  utterance  by  another  at  a  public 
prayer  meeting,  a^a  in  what  is  technically  termed  by  the  sect 
"  a  tongue,"  and  m  English,  in  which  language  he  ejacuhited : 
"  The  Lord  is  at  hand, — prepare  to  meet  Him,  The  judgments 
are  coming— judgments  are  around  Him."     The  next  step  was 

*  Baxter,  NMTttlre  of  Facts,  pp.  B3— 9S. 
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the  exbibition  of  the  utterances  in  the  public  Sunday  congre- 
gation. 

''  It  was  at  this  time  even  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Irving  and  his  personal 
friends,  that  these  utterances,  although  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  should  not 
be  allowed  in  the  congregation  when  assemhled  for  Divine  service  on 
the  Lord's  day.  It  was  their  judgment  that  it  would  he  contrary  to 
order  and  discipline.  Some  weeks  elapsed  after  the  utterances  were 
permitted  in  the  public  prayer  meetings,  before  they  were  heard  in  the 
Sunday  congregation.  On  Sunday,  the  16th  of  October,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Morning  Service,  Miss  H  '•"  (the  same  who  was  after- 
wards pronounced  a  false  prophetess)  "  was,  as  she  expressed  it, 
visited  with  such  a  power  of  the  Spirit,  that,  unable  to  restrain  her 
utterance,  and  yet  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  service,  she  hastened  from 
the  body  of  the  Church  into  the  vestry,  and  there,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
congregation,  broke  forth  in  an  utterance,  '  How  dare  ye  to  suppress 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  ;'  and  went  on  to  set  forth  thatjthese  utterances, 
being  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  ought  to  be  permitted  in  the  congregation. 
Miss  E.  C,  who  followed  her,  also  spoke  in  an  utterance,  saying  the 
Spirit  had  been  quenched  and  grieved  by  such  prohibition,  and  warning 
them  not  to  hinder  it ;  for  the  Lord's  voice  ought  to  be  heard  in  the 
Church.  Ih  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Taplin  spoke  in  a 
tongue  in  the  congregation,  and  afterwards  in  English,  '  Do  you  fly 
from  the  voice  of  God,  ^hen  He  is  in  the  midst  of  you  ;  where  will  ye 
flee  in  the  day  of  judgment  V 

"  Thus  were  the  utterances  gradually  introduced  through  Mr.  Irving's 
congregation  in  London.  They  were  often,  in  an  extraordinary  power 
of  voice,  accompanied  by  a  most  unnatural  expression  of  countenance. 
It  was  on  one  occasion  suggested  by  Mr.  •  •  •"  (subsequently  one  of 
the  "  apostles"),  "  soon  after  they  were  heard  in  the  Sunday  congrega- 
tion, that  those  who  spoke  should  endeavour  to  restrain  its  loudness. 
But  he  was  immediately  rebuked  by  an  utterance  from  Miss  H."  (the 
false  prophetess),  "'Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  have  the  word  of  God  as 
a  fire  in  your  bones?'  and  going  on  to  say  it  could  not  be  restrained  ; 
'  which  utterance  was  immediately  confirmed  by  another  from  Miss 
E.  C.  '  It  is  so ;  it  is  so.'  No  further  attempt  was  made  to  restrain 
them  ;  but  they  continued  with  full  permission  to  exercise  their  powers 
in  the  Sunday  congregation.  These  utterances,  from  the  period  of 
their  full  recognition,  took,  as  might  be  expected,  the  entire  control. 
Mr.  Irving,  and  the  congregation  which  remained  with  him,  bowed  to 
them  as  the  voice  of  God ;  and  under  the  progress  of  these  utterances 
t(ie  system  of  Irvingism  has  been  fashioned." — Baxte/s  Irvingismy  S^c* 
pp.  18,  19. 

Here,  then,  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  new  "  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit^^  we  have  the  undeniable  and  remarkable  fact  that 

'  The  names  are  given  at  full  length  in  Mr.  Baxter's  second  pamphlet. 
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the  chief  agent  in  cftuaiog  these  utterances  to  be  produced  in  the 
public  congregation,  and  in  preventing  any  reetrunt  from,  beone 
imposed  upon  them,  was  one  subsequently  convicted  and  rejected 
ae  a  "  false  propheteas,^  upon  her  own  confession,  and  by  the 
verdict  of  her  Biater-prophetesees,  who  "in  power,  pronounced 
that  the  wAofo  wort  in  her  icas  of  thefiesh,  and  tutf  o/ths  LortT^ 

f  Narrative,  p.  9i) ;  and  the  equally  undeniable  and  remarkable 
act,  that  the  utterances  of  those  who  to  this  day  lay  claim  to  the 
spirit  of  true  prophecy,  accorded  with  the  utterances  of  the  "  false 
prophetess,"  and  set  upon  them  the  seal  of  contimiation.  The 
same  striking  fact  recurs  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Baxter  himself,  who 
was  for  several  months  reckoned  a  chief  prophet  mnong  them, 
whose  utterances  were  in  perfect  agreement  with  those  of  the 
other  prophets  and  prophctesees,  and  who  subsequently  withdrew 
iiom  tJte  sect,  and  unequivocally  declared  the  wnole  work  to  be 
<^  Satan ;  and  that  not  upon  being  convicted  as  a  false  prophet 
like  Miss  H.,  but  in  consequence  of  the  conviction  spontweoualy 

E>duced  in  his  mind,  by  repeated  failures  of  the  prophecies,  ana 
the  false  doctrine  to  which  the  utterances  gave  witness,  that 
i  work  was  not  of  God  but  of  the  devil. 

Before  we  enter  more  fully  into  the  account  which  Mr.  Baxter 
gives  of  his  own  experience  while  under  the  delusion,  it  will  not 
be  uninteresting  to  compare  with  the  facts  above  stated  the 
account  of  a  similar  dcluaion  which  made  its  appearance  in 
London  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  was  of  sudicient 
importance  at  the  time,  to  call  forth  a  violent  attack  upon  it  in 
William  Wluston's  Boyle  Lectures.  The  hbrary  of  Sion  College 
contains  fivo  volumes  of  "  Papers  relating  to  the  late  false  pro- 
phets, commonly  called  French '  prophets ;'"  and  a  full  account 
of  the  rise  and  progreaa  of  the  sect,  of  the  corruptions  mto  which 
it  fell,  and  of  its  consequent  down&ll,  was  composed  by  Dr. 
Hughson ',  as  late  as  the  yeM  1 814,  chiefly  from  a  book  pub- 
lished at  the  time  by  one  of  the  prophets  themselves ',  whose 
eyes,  like  those  of  Mr.  Baxter,  were  opened  to  the  delusive  cha- 
racter of  the  work.  The  purport  of  the  prophecy  of  these 
"  French  prophets  "  was,  aa  in  the  present  instance,  the  imme- 

'  Theyw 

br  three  Ca  ,         ,    .      ,  -„ 

which  they  apoke,  to  others  in  this  country. 

'  The  title  of  this  curious  tract  iB  i  "  A  copious  Account  of  llio  French  and 
En|;1isli  propliets,  nhn  infoBted  London  during  1707  uid  tlie  following  years  ;  the 
exhibition  of  some  of  thorn  in  tlie  pillory,  auii  a  complete  eipouiro  of  their  in- 
famous pneticcB.  By  D.  Hughun,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  History  of  London  and 
Other  works.     London,  1814." 

'  Under  the  title,  "  A  Brand  Snatched  from  the  Burning ;  cxeinplified  in  the 

nnpamlleled  case  of  Sunnel  Keimer."    The  writer  aftennrds  tanwd  QJuyier. 
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diate  approadi  of  tlie  eeooiid  Advent.  In  a  long  apologetic  mani^* 
festo,  on  the  character  of  ^'  the  spirit,^  published  by  the  prophets 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  ''  divines  and  others,^  many  of 
whom  did  ^^  own  them  to  be  actuated  by  a  superior  spirit/^  but 
declared  that  spirit  to  be  ^'  the  spirit  of  the  devil,^^  the  following 
curious  passage  occurs : — ^ 

**  This  spirit  prepares  and  adonis  the  bride  against  the  coming  of  the 
bridegroom.  Without  such  a  presence,  and  the  ei^traordinary  gifts  and 
powers  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  the  spreading  and  full  establishing  of 
the  Gospel,  nor  the  promised  union  of  all  nations  into  one  faith  and  one 
law,  nor  the  fulness  of  God's  kingdom  can  ever  be  expected  to  be 
brought  about.  Its  presence  and  immediate  operations  and  gifts  are 
necessary  for  the  beginning  of  the  conversion  of  man  to  God  and  His 
Christ.  And  now,  when  the  harvest  remains  yet  to  be  made  (for  what 
has  been  done  hitherto  is  but  an  earnest),  and  when  Christendom  itself 
is  deplorably  hardened,  misled,  and  divided,  its  immediate  concurrence 
and  manifestations  are  not  less  necessary,  but  rather  more  "'-^Hughson's 
Copious  Account,  p.  11. 

Here  we  have  the  same  demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  thia 
new  dispensation,  and  on  the  same  ground,  the  miserable  state  of 
Ghristendom,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  Mr.  Drummond^s 
book.  The  manner  in  which  ^^  the  spirit ""  acted,  was  by  violent 
and  involuntary  agitations  with  a  loud  roaring  voice.  ''They 
are,^^  says  the  manifesto  (p.  5),  ''  sometimes  such  as  cannot  at 
all  be  imitated;  no,  not  bv  the  persons  themselves,  out  of  in- 
spiration.""  Keimer  descnbes  them  (p.  18),  as  "  very  violent 
and  strange  agitations  or  shakings  of  the  body,^'  accompanied  by 
'Moud  and  terrifying  hiccups  and  throbs;'^  in  another  place 
(p.  20),  where  he  relates  one  of  the  inspiration  scenes,  he  states 
that  ''  between  every  two  or  three  words  speaking,"'  the  party 
under  the  influence  of  the  power  "  cried,  '  Hob !  boh !  hob  ! 
hob  !  O — ^h  f  o — h  !  o — h  !'  as  if  he  were  taking  his  last  gasp  ;'* 
and  upon  one  occasion  (p.  60)  he  mentions  that  ''  a  prophetess 
roarea  out  in  so  hideous  a  manner  '  The  devil !  the  devil !  the 
devil  !^  that  it  terrified  the  believers  themselves."'* 

The  parties  that  were  caught  in  the  snare  of  this  delusion^  were 
(p.  19)  ''generally  persons  that  had  made  a  serious  profession  of 
religion  under  the  various  denominations ;''  men  who  (p.  39)  "  in 
the  sincerity  of  their  hearts,  were  seeking  the  way  to  Sion,  but 
through  ignorance  were  enticed  and  prevailed  upon  by  the  voice 
of  the  deluder ;''  several  of  them  "  being  men  of  distinguished 
sense  and  judgment  in  natural  things,  as  well  as  substance.''  In 
the  catalogue  of  the  principal  characters  (pp.  77 — 81)  appended 
to  the  narrative,  are  mentioned  the  names    of   Sir  JbLichard 
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Bolkelr,  ImAj  Jane  Forbes,  a  Mr.  Everard,  wlio  was  "Eavof 
from  the  British  Court  to  Fnneo,  «nd  various  other  persons  of  a 
re^>ectab}e  condition  in  life,  as  lawyers,  phjncians,  merchants, 
&c.  There  was  also  among  them  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Foster,  a  prebendarv  of  Sarum,  who  publicly  in  the  pulpit  pro- 
fessed his  D^^  in  the  manifestations,  m  consequence  of  which  be 
was  suspended  for  six  months  by  Bishop  Burnet.  Among  the 
prophetesses  one  Anne  Topham  was  chiefly  conspicuous,  who 
went  by  the  aoiriquel  "  the  bishop,"  on  account  of  "  the  orders 
for  meetings  and  missions  coming  so  often  through  her  mouth ;" 
notwithstanding  which  she  was  subaei^uently  turned  out  of  the 
sect. 

The  gross  fleshly  sins  into  which  the  prophets  at  last  fell,  and 
that  under  the  express  direction  of  "  the  spirit,"  finally  revealed 
the  real  origin  and  character  of  their  inspiration ;  but  long  before 
this  took  place,  there  were  indications  that  it  was  a  Iving  spirit 
that  spoke  in  litem,  quite  sufficient  to  have  undeceivea  the  "  be- 
lievers," but  for  the  extraordinary  subtilty  of  the  spirit  in. turning 
a«de  difSculties,  and  devising  evasive  pleas,  and  the  still  more 
extraordinary  blindness  by  which  the  minds  of  its  deluded  fol- 
lowers were  overcast.  The  most  definite  and  explicit  prophetnes 
ended  in  failure  and  disappointment ;  and  the  occasional  strange- 
ness of  the  commands  given  by  "the  spirit,"  created  much  per- 
plexity, and  excited  suspicions,  more  than  once.  But  they  nad 
been  taught  by  the  spirit  (p.  67)  that  "  true  saving  faith  con- 
rasted  in  an  implicit  belief  in,  and  strict  obedience  to  whatsoever 
that  spirit  commanded,  without  consulting  their  reason,  or  having 
regard  to  the  commands  of  Cfod  as  revealed  in  Scripture ;"  and 
when,  upon  one  occasion  (p.  58),  one  of  the  prophetesses  was 
unwilling  to  go,  at  the  bidding  of  the  spirit,  and  pronounce  a 
sick  man  whole,  because  she  had  been  so  often  disappointed,  "the 
spirit,  through  her  own  mouth,  severely  reproved  and  threatened 
her."  As  she  still  resisted,  "the  spirit"  came  upon  one  of  the 
prophets  very  violently,  and  "  terribly  reproved  and  threatened 
ner  for  her  disobedience,  commanding  her  still  to  obey,  which  she, 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  possible,  at  last  did,  by  going  to  the 
taek  man,  under  violent  agitations,  and  pronouncing  nim  whole." 
The  sick  man,  however,  died  shortly  after ;  as  another  of  the  sect. 
Dr.  Ernes,  had  done  before  under  similar  circumstances.  Oa 
many  other  occasions,  detailed  by  Eeimer,  the  most  explicit  pro- 
phecies came  to  nothing  when  the  time  fixed  for  their  fulfilment 
arrived ;  yet  the  delusion  retained  its  hold  upon  the  members  of 
the  sect. 

"  Though  in  every  thing  we  found  ourselves  disappointed,"  Keimer 
continues,  "  yet  so  deeply  rooted  were  wo  in  this  delusion,  that  all  tho 


reason,  solid  arguments,  and  plain  Scriptures  that  were  brought  by 
our  friends,  to  convince  us  of  our  grand  mistake,  proved  ineffectual/'-— 
Hughson*s  Copious  Account,  pp.  479  4^* 

And  again,  further  on : 

'*  The  many  failures  which  had  come  from  the  mouths  of  the  inspired, 
and  many  of  a  piiblic  nature,  began  to  give  some  people  a  little  uneasi- 
ness, fearing  they  were  not  of  God.  Upon  which,  Nicholas  Facio,  a 
great  mathematician,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one,  as  it  is 
said,  who  understands  well  to  speak  and  write  fifty-two  languages, 
writes  a  very  cunning  and  subtile  exposition  on  the  22nd  verse  of  the 
18th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  viz.  *  When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the 
thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it 
presumptuously :  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him/  This  exposition 
was  so  cunningly  made,  that  I  now  verily  believe,  had  twenty  Jesuits 
joined  together  to  consult,  they  could  not  have  given  a  more  clever  turn 
to  overthrow  the  meaning  of  so  clear  a  text,  as  this  Facio  did.  His  ex« 
position  was  handed  about  amongst  believers,  and,  I  think,  not  without 
its  intended  success." — Hughson*s  Copious  Account,  pp.  49,  50. 

We  now  turn  to  the  description  which  Mr.  Baxter  gives  of 
that  power  of  which  he  was,  for  a  time,  the  subject,  and  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  was  afterwards  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  spirit  which  spake  in  him  was  a  lying  spirit.  His  atten- 
tion, it  appears,  had  been  directed  to  the  question  of  spiritual 
gifts ;  and  ne  had  been  led  to  think  favourably  of  the  manifesta- 
tions which  had  recently  commenced  in  London,  before  he  came 
into  personal  contact  with  any  of  the  parties.  The  following  is 
his  own  account  of  his  first  attendance  at  one  of  the  private  prayer 
meetings  at  which,  at  that  period,  none  but  the  gifted  persons,  or 
persons  anxious  to  obtain  the  gift,  were  permitted  to  be  present. 

"  Having  obtained  an  introduction,  I  attended ;  my  mind  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  power  was  of  God,  and  prepared,  as  such,  to  listen  to  the 
utterances.  After  one  or  two  brethren  had  read  and  prayed,  Mr.  T — 
(Taplin)  was  made  to  speak  two  or  three  words  very  distinctly,  and 
with  an  energy  and  depth  of  tone  which  seemed  to  me  extraordinary, 
and  it  fell  upon  me  as  a  supernatural  utterance,  which  I  ascribed  to  the 
power  of  God ;  the  words  were  in  a  tongue  I  did  not  understand.  In 
a  few  minutes  Miss  £.  C.  broke  out  in  an  utterance  in  English,  which, 
as  to  matter  and  manner,  and  the  influence  it  had  upon  me,  I  at  once 
bowed  to  as  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Those  who  have  heard 
the  powerful  and  commanding  utterance  need  no  description  ;  but  they 
who  have  not,  may  conceive,  what  an  unnatural  and  unaccustomed  tone 
of  voice,  an  intense  and  riveting  power  of  expression — with  the  declara- 
tion of  a  cutting  rebuke  to  all  who  were  present,  and  applicable  to  my 
own  state  of  mind  in  particular — would  effect  upon  me,  and  upon  the 
others  who  were  come  together,  expecting  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 


of  God.  In  the  midtt  of  the  feeling  of  awa  and  leTenncs  which  thla 
produced,  1  was  mytelf  aeized  upon  by  the  power;  and  in  mnch 
itruggling  against  it,  was  made  to  cr^  out,  and  myielf  to  give  forth  • 

conression  of  my  own  sin  in  the  matter  for  which  we  were  rebuked ;  and 
afterwarda  to  utter  a  prophecy  that  the  me»sengers  of  the  Lord  should 

SI  forth,  publiihlng  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  the  mighty  power  of 
od,  the  testimony  of  the  near  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  rebuke 
had  been  for  not  declaring  the  near  coming  of  Jesus  ;  and  1  was  smitten 
in  conscience,  having  many  times  refrained  from  speaking  of  it  to  the 
people,  under  a  fear  they  might  stumble  over  it,  and  be  offended." — 
Baxter' t  Narrative,  pp.  4,  3. 

The  last  allufiion  to  what  Mr.  Baxter  conceived  to  be  his  sin  in 
this  matter,  refers  to  hia  practice  of  privately  teaching  the  poor 
in  the  parish  in  which  he  resideil.  With  resard  to  the  teetimoDy 
borne  by  the  utterance  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  should  not  be  for- 
ffottcn,  that  the  devils  were  among  the  first  to  bear  witness  to 
the  Lord  at  His  first  coming ',  and  that  one  of  the  most  explicit 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  was  that  of  the  damsel  at 
Philippi,  who  was  possessed  w!tb  a  spirit  of  divination*.  But  to 
return  to  Mr,  Baxter,  and  the  effect  which  "the  power"  [owluced 
upon  him.     Speaking  of  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  says, 

"  Suddenly  the  power  came  down  upon  me,  and  1  found  myself  lifted 
up  in  Bool  to  God,  ray  wandering  thoughts  at  once  riveted,  and 
calmnesa  of  mind  given  me.  Dy  a  constraint  I  cannot  describe,  I  was 
made  to  speak — at  the  same  time  shrinking  from  utterance,  and  yet 
rejoicing  in  it.  The  utterance  was  a  prayer  that  the  Lord  would  have 
mercy  upon  me  and  deliver  me  from  fleshly  weakness,  and  would 
graciously  bestow  upon  me  the  gifts  of  His  Spirit,  'the  gift  of  wisdom, 
the  gift  of  knowledge,  the  gift  of  faith,  the  working  of  miracles,  the 
pfts  of  healing,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  tongues  ;  and  that  he  would  open  my  mouth  and  give  ma 
strength  to  declare  his  glory.'  This  prayer,  short  aloiust  as  I  have  now 
penned  it,  was  forced  from  me  by  the  constraint  of  the  power  which  acted 
upon  me ;  and  the  utterance  was  so  loud,  that  J  put  my  handkerchief  to 
my  mouth  to  stop  the  sound  that  I  might  not  alarm  the  house.  When  I 
had  reached  the  last  word  I  have  written,  the  power  died  off  me,  and  I 
was  left  just  as  before,  save  in  amazement  at  what  had  passed,  and 
filled,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  thankfulness  to  God  for  His  great  love 
so  manifested  to  roc.  With  the  power  there  came  upon  me  a  strong 
conviction — '  This  is  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  what  you  are  now  praying  is  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  must,  therefore,  be  the  mind  of  God  ;  and  what 
you  are  asking,  will  surely  be  given  to  you.'  This  conviction — strong  aa 
it  was  at  the  moment — was  never  shaken,  until  the  whole  work  fell  to 
pieces.     But  from  that  day  I  acted  in  the  full  assurance  that  in  Ood'a 

'MnAiiLll.     Luke  (v.  H  41.  •  Acts  xvt  Ift-IB. 
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own  good  time  all  these  gifts  would  be  bestowed  upon  me*  *^— Baxter* $ 
Narrative^  pp.  8,  0. 

In  this  conviction  Mr.  Baxter  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  the  other  prophets  and  prophetesses,  not  only  by  the  agree* 
ment  of  their  utterance  with  his  own  on  many  occasions,  but  by 
the  voice  of  prophecy  in  them,  pointing  him  out  as  one  of  the 
chiefest  instruments  of  the  Lord  in  this  new  dispensation.  To 
mention  but  one  instance  which  occurred  immediately  after  a 
most  painful  scene,  of  which  a  casual  visiter  was  the  object : 

"  As  I  passed  Mrs.  C."  (one  of  the  prophetesses)  "  I  took  her  hand 
to  shake  hands  with  her,  when  the  power  came  upon  her,  and,  holding 
my  hand,  she  addressed  me  before  all  the  company ;  beginning,  by 
setting  out  Jesus  Christ,  and  proceeding,  as  the  prophet  of  Christ,  to 
declare  that  Jesus  had  sent  His  angel,  and  touched  my  lips  with  a 
living  coal  not  many  days  past ;  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  proceeded 
from  my  lips,  and  I  was  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet,  for  I 
should  speak  with  authority ;  that  I  was  a  chosen  stone  in  the  temple 
of  the  Lord;  but  warning  the  people  not  to  rest  in  the  vessel,  for 
though  I  was  a  chief  stone,  yet  I  was  not  the  chief  corner -stone,  "^- 
Baxter^s  Narrative,  p.  73. 

While  a  personal  belief  in  the  power  from  which  these  utter- 
ances proceeded,  was  thus  insinuated  into  the  mind  through  the 
subtlest  of  all  the  channels  of  mischief,  spiritual  pride,  and  love 
of  distinction,  failures  which  must,  we  should  have  thought,  have 
removed  the  delusion  at  once,  and  drawn  attention  to  its  real 
character,  were  of  constant  occurrence.  The  following  may  serve 
as  a  specimen : 

"  After  breakfast,  when  sitting  with  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  P.,  and  a  few 
others,  Mr.  Irving  remarked  that  Mr.  T.,  when  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, had  found  the  power  mightily  upon  him,  but  never  a  distinct 
impulse  to  utterance.  Whilst  he  was  speaking  on  it,  I  was  made  in 
power  to  declare,  *  There  go  I,  and  thence  to  the  prison-house/  This 
was  followed  by  a  prophecy  setting  forth  the  darkness  of  the  visible 
church,  referring  to  the  king  as  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  the  chancellor  as  the  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  the  king.  That 
a  testimony  should  that  day  be  borne  before  him  which  shoulc^  make 
the  nation  tremble  at  what  was  coming  to  pass.  That  I  was  to  go 
and  bear  this  testimony,  and  for  tbe  testimony  should  be  cast  into  prison. 
That  the  abomination  of  desolation  would  be  set  up  in  the  land,  and 
Satan  sit  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church,  showing  himself  to  be  God. 
That  the  world  had  now  the  possession  of  the  visible  church,  but  for 
the  purity  of  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  she,  as  the  last 
portion  of  the  visible  church,  had  been  accounted  holy  by  the  Lord  ; 
but  she  had  gone  on  in  worldly  cares,  and  was  now  so  provoking  the 
Lord,  and  by  worldly-mindedoess  so  quenching  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
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God  had  cut  her  off.  That  it  waa  necessary  a  spiritual  roinistet  thonld 
bear  testimony  before  the  cod  science- keeper  of  the  bead  of  this 
church,  and  then  the  ahomination  of  desolation  would  be  set  up, 
and  every  man  must  flee  to  the  mountains.  Much  was  added  of  the 
judgments  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  land.  The  power  upon  me  was 
overwhelming.  I  gave  all  present  a  solemn  benediction,  as  though  I 
was  departing  altogether  from  among  them,  and  forbidding  Mr.  Irving, 
who  rose  to  speak  to  me  as  I  was  going,  I  went  out  under  the  con- 
straint of  the  power,  and  shaped  my  way  to  the  court  of  the  chancellor, 
to  bear  the  testimony  to  which  I  was  commanded. 

"  As  I  went  on  towards  the  court,  the  sufferings  and  trials  I  under- 
went were  almost  beyond  endurance.  Might  it  not  be  a  delusion  I 
Ought  I  not  to  consider  my  own  character  in  the  sight  of  the  world, 
which  wonld  be  forfeited  by  such  an  act ;  and  the  ruin  of  all  worldly 
prospects,  which  would  ensue  from  it,  and  from  my  imprisonment  f 
These  and  a  thousand  more  subtle  and  trying  suggestions  were  cast  in 
upon  me ;  but  confident  that  the  power  speaking  in  me  was  of  Ood,  it 
seemed  ray  duty  to  obey  at  every  sacrifice  j  and  without  counting  the 
cost,  I  gave  myself  up  to  God  to  do  with  me  and  use  me  as  He  should 
see  fit.  In  this  mind  I  went  on,  expecting,  as  1  entered  the  court  of 
the  chancellor,  the  power  would  come  upon  me,  and  I  should  be  mode 
to  bear  testimony  before  him.  I  knew  not  what  I  was  to  say,  but 
supposed,  tbat,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  the  subject  and  utterance 
would  be  together  given.  When  I  entered,  no  power  came  on  roe.  I 
stood  in  the  court  before  the  chancellor  for  three  or  four  hours,  momen- 
tarily expecting  ibe  power  to  come  npon  me,  and  as  the  time  length- 
ened, more  and  more  perplexed  at  its  absence.  I  was  tempted  to  speak 
in  my  own  strength  without  the  power ;  but  I  judged  this  would  not  be 
faithful  to  the  word  spoken,  as  my  testimony  would  not  have  been  in 
the  Spirit.  After  waiting  this  time  I  came  out  of  court,  convinced 
tbere  was  nothing  for  roe  to  say. 

"  The  mental  conflict  was  most  painful.  I  left  the  court  under  the 
conviction  I  had  been  deluded.  If  I  were  deluded,  bow  was  it  with 
the  others  who  spoke  in  the  power,  one  of  whom  had  borne  direct 
testimony  to  my  utterance  being  of  God  ;  and  the  others  of  whom  had 
received  me,  and  heard  me,  and  spoken  in  power  with  me,  as  one  of 
them  ?  Here,  however,  I  failed ;  I  adjudged  myself  deceived,  but  I 
had  not  sufilcient  proof,  as  I  thought,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  thero. 
I  thought  I  had  stumbled,  but  I  dared  not  condemn  them.  I  went  at 
once  to  Mr,  Irving,  who,  anxious  as  to  the  issue  of  my  mission, 
welcomed  me  as  delivered  from  prison.  I  said  to  him,  'We  are  snared 
— we  are  deceived ;  I  had  no  message  before  the  chancellor.'  He  in- 
quired particular?,  but  could  give  no  solution.  He  said,  'We  must 
wait.  You  certainly  have  received  the  gift ;  and  the  gifts  and  calling 
of  God  are  without  repentance.'  We  set  ourselves  to  search  whether 
in  any  thing  I  had  mistaken  the  directions  of  the  power,  but  could  not 
discover  it.  I  observed  to  him,  '  If  ihe  work  in  me  is  of  the  enemy, 
what  will  you  say  of  Ihe  rest  who  have  ao  joined  me,  and  borne 
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witness  of  me  V    *  True/  said  he,  *  but  their's  has  been  tried  in  every 
way/     He  then  mentioned  the  trials.  •  •  • 

"  Deeply  was  I  troubled  and  perplexed,  and  much  was  I  humbled 
before  God.  But  my  eyes  not  being  opened  fully  to  see  that  the 
whole  work  must  stand  or  fall  together ;  and  not  being  instructed,  as  I 
have  since  most  painfully  been,  of  the  subtlety  and  cunning  craftiness  of 
the  enemy ;  my  prayers  were  yet  made  in  a  confidence  that  a  work  of 
God  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  my  doubts  were  of  my  own  individual 
gift.  In  the  morning  I  attended  the  prayer-meeting,  though  so  much 
burdened  as  not  to  be  able  to  lift  up  my  heart  among  them.  An 
utterance  came  from  MissE.  C. ;  'It  is  discernment — it  is  discernment 
ye  lack  :  seek  ye  for  it — seek  ye  for  it  /  and  going  on  in  the  same 
strain,  setting  forth  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  God.  I  believe  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  issue  of  the  visit  to  the  chancellor  ;  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  message  impressed  me  as  though  it  applied  to  my  case, 
and  I  .was  led  to  think  lack  of  discernment  would  be  found  to  have 
occasioned  my  stumbling.  However,  my  heaviness  was  not  removed 
until  after  the  meeting,  when,  at  breakfast,  the  subject  was  alluded  to, 
and  the  text  in  Jeremiah  was  quoted — where  it  is  said,  '  Thou  hast 
deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived.  Then  said  I,  I  will  not  speak  the 
word  of  the  Lord  any  more  ;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  unto  me  as 
a  fire  in  my  bones.'  When  I  had  read  this,  and  was  thinking  upon  it, 
the  power  came  upon  me,  and  I  was  made  to  say,  '  The  word  of  the 
Lord  is  as  fire,  and  if  ye,  O  vessel !  who  speak,  refuse  to  obey  the 
word,  ye  shall  utterly  perish — ye  have  obeyed  the  word  of  the  Lord— 
ye  went  to  the  place  of  testimony — the  Spirit  was  quenched  before  the 
conscience  of  the  King — ^ye,  a  spiritual  minister,  have  borne  witness 
there ;  and  were  ye  not  cast  into  prison  ?  has  not  the  dark  dungeon 
been  your  prison-house  since  ye  came  from  the  place  of  testimony  ? 
Ye  lack  discernment: — ye  must  read  the  word  spiritually — the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  is  set  up — the  Spirit  of  God  is  quenched  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  land ;  and  now  the  mystical  Man  of  Sin  is  enthroned, 
and  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.' — 
Then  followed  a  command  to  flee  to  the  mountains — to  come  out  of 
Babylon  and  be  separate ;  and  much  more  concerning  the  Lord's  work 
and  the  duty  of  His  people. — This  acted  like  electricity.  I  thought, 
and  those  who  had  heard  the  message  of  the  former  morning  thought 
with  me,  that  read  spiritually,  in  which  way  I  ought  to  have  read  it, 
the  message  concerning  the  chancellor  had  been  fulfilled  by  my  silent 
testimony,  and  my  subsequent  darkness  and  bondage.  My  satisfaction 
was  complete :  the  explanation  seemed  then  to  me  quite  satisfactory ; 
though  now,  I  confess,  it  seems  to  me  but  a  deep  subtlety  for  explain* 
ing  away  a  manifest  failure  of  the  word.'* — Baxler*8  Narrative^ 
pp.  24—28. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  shallow  a  subterfuge  should  have 
availed  to  silence  the  doubts  of  a  rational  mind ;  nor  can  it  be 
accounted  for  on  any  other  principle  than  that  assigned  by  Mr. 
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Baxter  hinUelf,  nUnely,  that  "if  w»  pdt  ounelves  uoder  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  Vf  giving  heed  to  seduoinK  Bpirita,^  tbe 
result  18,  that  "  our  eyee  are  blinded,  and  our  minds  darkened  by 
him,  until  we  are  both  blind  and  foolish  beyond  belief."  Another 
and  most  Btartling  instance  of  the  power  of  the  delusion  is  thus 
related: 

"At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  scene  occurred  which  bafflei  all 
description,  aod  on  which,  whenever  I  now  think,  the  deepest  feelings 
of  horror  and  shame  creep  over  me.  Mrs.  C.  was  made,  after  our 
exposition  was  concluded,  to  ciy  out  in  a  most  piercing  utterance,  that 
there  was  some  one  in  the  midst  of  us  who  was  provoking  the  Lord  by 
jealousy,  envy,  and  hard  thoughts  of  His  servants  the  prophets.  Ke- 
garding  this,  as  we  all  did,  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  every  one  was  cast 
back  in  examination  of  bis  own  thoughts ;  and,  as  the  gift  of  prophecy 
was  a  general  object  of  desire,  many  tender  consciences  converted 
their  admiration  of,  and  longing  alter,  Uie  gift,  into  an  envy  and  provo- 
cation. A  feeling  of  dismay  seemed  to  run  through  the  company,  but 
no  one  answered.  The  accusation  was  reiterated,  with  a  demand  that 
tbe  person  should  step  forward,  and  confess.  Many  present,  one  afler 
another,  came  forward,  and,  confessing  some  sin,  inquired  if  they  were 
any  of  them  the  culprit.  None  of  these,  however,  were  recognised  aa 
such.  The  cry  again  went  forth,  and  my  voice  was  mingled  vdth 
Mrs.  C.'s,  declaring  the  person  who  was  meant  was  conscious  of  it. 
The  agony  expressed  on  many  countenances  was  intense  j  one  man 
was  so  overcome,  that  his  head  fell  on  the  chair,  as  though  he  were 
paralyzed,  uttering  an  unnatural  moaning  cry,  which  showed  the 
intensity  of  his  mental  agony.  I  was  made  in  power  to  pray  the  Lord 
to  discover  the  offender,  and  ease  the  consciences  of  His  children.  But 
after  some  time  spent  in  this  state,  seeing  tbe  person  was  not  found, 
we  prepared  to  go  home." — Baxter'*  Narrative,  pp.  72,  73. 

Then  followed  the  scene  already  referred  to ',  in  which  Mr. 
Baxter  was  acknowledged  by  the  prophetess  who  had  first  given 
utterance  to  the  denunciation,  as  "  a  chief  stone,^  though  "  not 
the  chief  comer-stone."  After  relating  the  substance  of  her  pro- 
phecy concerning  faim,  Mr.  Baxter  thus  resumes  the  narrative  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  denunciation. 

"  When  she  had  concluded,  I  turned  round  to  Mr.  Irving,  intending 
to  ask  all  present  to  kneel  down  to  pray,  when  Mr.  Irving  silently 
pointed  to  a  person  who  stood  by,  and  looking  to  him  I  saw  a  power 
resting  upon  him,  and  be  struggling  to  give  utterance.  I  paused,  and 
when  utterance  broke  from  him,  instead  of  articulate  words,  nothing 
but  muttering  followed,  and  with  this  an  expression  of  countenance 
most  revolting.  Lifting  up  a  prayer  to  God  to  judge  His  own  cause, 
and  preserve  us  fioro  judging  unjustly  of  a  brotiier ;  almost  at  tbe  same 

•  aMabove,p.  aj. 
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moment  an  utterance  broke  from  Mrs.  C,  and  from  myself;  *  It  it  an 
evil  spirit'  A  thrill  of  horror  passed  throiigh  the  company*  and  pre- 
sently  an  utterance  came  from  Mrs.  C. — '  Rebuke  the  unclean  spirit, 
and  command  him  to  enter  no  more  into  him/  The  power  came  upon 
me,  and  I  said,  '  In  the  name  of  Jesus,  I  adjure  thee,  thou  foul  spirit, 
to  come  out  of  the  man,  and  enter  no  more  into  him.'  The  man,  how- 
ever, continued  muttering  and  speaking  nonsense*  Again  the  com- 
mand came  horn  Mrs.  C,  and  the  power  upon  me,  and  I  used  the 

same  words  over  him  again.     Lady ,  who  was  present,  and  had 

•before  once  or  twice  spoken  in  the  power,  under  an  impulse  of  the 
power,  rose  up,  and  stretching  her  hands  towards  me,  cried  out  in 
power,  '  Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world ;' 
and  repeating  this  several  times,  sank  down  on  the  floor.  We  all 
paused.  The  muttering  and  disgusting  utterances  continued.  Mr. 
Irving  suggested,  'This  kind  goeth  not  forth  but  with  prayer  and 
fasting.'  We  were,  however,  confounded,  and  the  only  explication  I 
could  suggest,  was,  that  the  word  of  Ood  had  gone  forth  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  evil  spirit,  and  we  must  rest  in  faith,  that  in  due  time  the 
effect  would  follow,  and  the  man  be  delivered." — BaxUr^t  Narrative, 
p.  74. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  what  must  at  once  suggest 
itself  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  however  satisfactory  the 
explanation  attempted  by  Mr.  Irving  might  have  been,  if  parties 
usually  endowed  with  the  power  of  casting  out  evil  spirits,  had  of 
their  ovm  mere  motion  endeavoured  to  exercise  that  power  in  any 
particular  case,  and  had  been  unsuccessful,  it  is  wholly  insuiBcient 
to  account  for  the  failure,  when  the  attempt  to  cast  out  what 
had  been  declared  by  the  voice  of  this  supernatural  utterance  to 
be  *^  an  evil  spirit,^^  was  made  by  the  express  command  of  the 
same  supernatural  utterance  speaking  through  one  person,  and  in 
the  power  of  that  utterance  speaking  through  another ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  when  both  the  command  and  the  attempt  were 
repeated,  and  still  it  continued  a  failure.  A  curious  contrast  to 
this  abortive  exorcism  is  furnished  by  a  case  of  successful  exorcism 
used  against  this  "  power  '^  itself,  which,  though  not  connected 
with  Mr.  Baxter's  personal  narrative,  is  yet  related  by  him,  as 
throwing  great  light  upon  the  whole  subject : 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  the  past  year  [t.e.  1832],  two  children  of  a  pious 
and  exemplary  clergyman  in  Gloucestershire,  had  been  made  to  speak  by 
a  supernatural  power.  They  were  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  only  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age ;  children  in  whom  nothing  of  a  religious  turn  had 
been  remarked.  Their  parents  were,  unfortunately,  led  to  seek  after 
the  manifestations,  believing  them  to  be  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  From 
the  time  the  mouths  of  the  children  were  opened,  their  conduct  seemed 
so  much  changed,  that  they  appeared  most  religious  and  devoted  chil- 
dren.   Their  utterance  was  most  astounding ;  beginning  in  the  setting 
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forth  of  Jen»,  utd  calling  to  lelf-abaument  before  Hb  oroai;  and 
proceediag  with  tach  recital  of  Scripture,  and  auch  power  of  argament 
and  exhortaUoD,  as  might  be  said  to  lurpasi  many  able  miniiteTi,  knd 
certainly  quite  out  of  the  compass  of  children  of  their  age  and  onder- 
standing.  Having,  by  this  demonstration  of  power,  of  truth  and 
holiness,  gained  the  confidence  of  their  parents  and  friends,  they  were 
earned  on  to  deliver  prophecies  of  things  which  were  coming  to  pass — 
then  uttering  commands  to  their  parents  and  friends,  and  sending  tbem 
here  and  there — denouncing  the  judgments  of  Ood  upon  the  church  and 
world,  and  setting  a  day  for  a  particular  manifestation  of  judgment.-^ 
Shortly  things  were  spoken  by  them  which  seemed  to  their  parents 
contrary  to  Scripture,  and  they  were  startled  by  an  utterance  forbidding 
to  marry.  This  was  so  plainly  the  work  of  a  false  spirit,  that  their 
parents  and  friends  were  greatly  distressed  ;  and,  though  much  awed 
by  the  influence  which  the  power  had  obtained  over  them,  they  remem- 
bered they  had  forgotten  the  command,  '  Try  the  spirits ;'  and  they 
wished  to  try  the  spirit  in  the  children  by  the  Scripture  test.  They 
accordingly  i^led  the  boy,  and  told  him  their  doubts,  and  that  they 
must  try  the  spirit.  The  boy  seemed  to  be  much  wrought  upon  by  the 
power,  and  in  the  supernatural  utterance  said,  '  Ye  may  try  the  spirits 
in  men,  but  ye  may  not  try  the  spirits  in  children.  Ye  will  surely  be 
punished.'  They,  however,  persisted  ;  though  the  father  was  so  much 
agitated,  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  it ;  yet  the  curate  addressed  the  spirit 
in  the  child,  and  demanded,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  a  confession  that 
Christ  was  come  in  the  flesh.  Paleness  and  agitation  increased  over 
the  child,  till  an  utterance  broke  from  him,  '  I  will  never  confess  it.* 
They  were  thus  satisfied  that  it  was  an  evil  power  which  spoke  in  him, 
and  the  curate  went  on  to  say,  '  I  command  thee,  thou  false  spirit,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  to  come  out  of  the  child.'  As  the  child  afterwarda 
described  his  feelings,  he  felt  as  though  a  coldness  were  removed  from 
his  heart,  and  passed  away  from  him.  They  told  the  child,  if  he  felt 
the  power  coming  on  him  again,  to  resist  it,  and  several  times  he  did 
so.  Once,  some  time  aflerwards,  from  his  mistaking  something  hia 
parents  had  said  to  him,  to  be  a  direction  to  yield  to  the  power,  if  it 
should  again  come  on  him,  he  did  yield  to  it,  and  spoke  supernaturally 
as  before ;  but  being  corrected,  and  thenceforth  resisting  the  power 
whenever  it  came  upon  him,  he  was  entirely  freed  from  it.  This  nar- 
rative, which  I  first  saw  in  print,  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  one  who 
was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  whole.  If  any  one  should  be  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  any  supernatural  agency  has  been  manifested  in  the 
adults,  and  should  be  led  to  think  excitement,  coupled  with  a  fervid 
imagination,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  that  has  occurred  in  them  ; 
he  will  yet  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  in  these  children,  at 
least,  neither  excitement  nor  imagination  can  account  for  it." — Baxter's 
Narrative,  pp.  97,  98. 

To  Mr.  Baxter^B  vouclier  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  on  the 
evidence  of  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  we  can  add  our  own  testimony ; 
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having  had  the  whole  transaction,  with  many  more  circumstances 
of  detail,  communicated  to  us  by  a  clergyman  who  was  personally 
acquainted  with  both  the  father  of  the  children,  and  with  his 
curate,  and  had  received  his  information  from  their  own  lips* 

From  'these  illustrations  of  the  character  of  the  supernatural 
power  by  which  the  Irvingite  sect  is  held  captive,  we  now  turn  to 
those  particular  points  which  led  Mr.  Baxter  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  work  was  of  Satan,  and  which  are  at  the  same 
time  of  considerable  importance  in  determining  the  present  cha- 
racter and  position  of  the  sect.  These  points  refer  partly  to 
doctrine,  ana  partly  to  Church  order ;  in  both  which  considerable 
innovations  were  brought  in  under  the  influence  of  ^^  the  utter- 
ances.*' With  regard  to  doctrine,  the  principal  point  is  the 
erroneous  view  taken  by  Mr.  Irving  of  the  flesh  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  a  view  which  of  itself  is  sufiicient  to  show,  that  the  spirit 
from  which  these  utterances  proceed,  is  not  of  God.  The  nature 
of  the  error  itself,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  character  of  the 
utterance,  and  consequently  that  of  the  whole  sect,  are  involved 
in  it,  will  be  best  gathered  from  Mr.  Baxter's  account  of  what 
took  place  between  him  and  Mr.  Irving  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Baxter,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  country,  had,  it  seems,  had 
his  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Irving's  soundness,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  moved  to  write  to  him  "in  power.''  Before  Mr.  Irving 
liad  time  to  answer,  Mr.  Baxter  had  two  passages  in  Mr.  Irving's 
book  on  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ  pointed  out  to  him  by  a 
clergyman,  a  friend  of  his,  which  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what 
Mr.  Irving  really  taught.     The  passages  were  as  follows : 

"  And  in  the  face  of  all  these  certainties,  if  a  man  will  say  that  His 
(Christ's)  flesh  was  not  sinful Jleth  as  ours  is,  with  ihe  same  dispositions, 
and  propensities,  and  wants,  and  afflictions,  then,  I  say,  God  Imth  sent 
that  man  strong  delusions  that  he  should  believe  a  lie"  ("  Human 
Nature,  &c.  p.  23.") — Baxter's  Narrative,  p.  101. 

"  Now  if  there  had  not  been  in  Christ's  nature  appetites,  ambitions, 
and  spiritual  darkenings,  how,  I  ask,  could  the  devil  have  addressed 
these  several  temptations  to  his  will  ?"  (*'  Human  Nature,  p.  24.") — 
Baxter's  Narrative,  p.  101. 

The  reading  of  these  passages  drew  from  Mr.  Baxter,  in  the 
presence  of  his  friend,  *'  an  utterance  in  power "  to  this  effect, 
'^  He  has  erred,  he  has  erred."  Confirmed  by  this  utterance  in 
his  own  view  of  the  holiness  of  Christ's  human  nature,  Mr.  Baxter, 
after  some  further  investigation  of  Mr.  Irving's  writings,  which 
discovered  to  him  his  further  unsoundness  in  regard  to  the  holi- 
ness of  believers,  addressed  to  Mr.  Irving  a  second  letter. 

"In  much  heaviness,  I  sat  down  to  write  to  Mr.  Irving,  stating 
fully  his  error  in  conceiving  the  law  of  sin  to  be  in  the  flesh  of  Jesus  ; 
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and  stating  also  wbat  I  coDceived  to  be  the  truth  concerning  our  boli-' 
nesR.  That  na  by  faith  accepted  in  Christ  and  clothed  in  HU  righ- 
teousness, so  we  are  in  the  sight  of  the  Father  holy  and  without  blame. 
But  whilst  in  the  flesh,  the  Ian  of  sin  remains  even  in  (hem  who  ue 
regenerate,  and  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  And  though  our 
mark  and  aim  should  be,  to  '  be  perfect  even  as  our  Father  is  perfect;' 
yet  that  we  all  come  short  of  perfect  holiness  in  the  flesh,  and  are 
unprofitable  servants.— As  Mr.  Irving  regarded  me  destined  to  the 
apostolic  office,  and  set  for  the  instruction  of  his  Church,  I  had  great 
confidence  that  he  would  receive  this,  and  would  be  led  to  retract  and 
abandon  his  errors,  and  thus  remove  a  great  stumbling-block  trom  bis 
door." — Baxler't  Narrative,  p.  102. 

Th«  result  was,  after  a  few  days,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Irving, 
which  Mr.  Baxter  gives  in  full,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  opening  his  eyes  to  the  delusion  by  which  he  and 
others  were  bound,  and  which,  as  an  authentic  document,  not 
only  of  the  tenets  of  the  sect,  but  of  the  fact  that  the  alleged 
inspiration  of  the  sect  bears  testimony  to  those  tenets,  we  think  it 
useful  to  place  permanently  on  record: 

"  London,  2Ut  April,  18SS. 

"My  dear  Brother, — Read  this  letter  with  your  eye  on  God. — We 
have  great  need,  especially  the  spiritual  amongst  us,  to  walk  humbly 
with  the  Lord.  Your  first  letter,  containing  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit, 
without  any  expression  of  his  intention  in  sending  it  to  me,  led  me 
very  deeply  to  ponder  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  flesh,  and  to  cry  upon 
the  Lord  to  examine  me ;  and  to  the  same  exercise  of  soul  had  I  Iwen 
drawn  by  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  experience  of  the  spiritual 
of  my  flock  in  these  days  past.  These  things  put  me  into  a  fit  condi> 
tion  for  receiving  the  full  impression  of  your  last  letter,  which  arrived 
last  night,  after  I  had  preached  a  sermon  on  the  Holy  Generation  of 
the  Flesh  of  Christ.  This  I  had  done,  in  order  to  express  anew,  before 
my  people,  with  all  caution  and  consideration,  what  I  firmly  believe 
to  be  the  truth ;  and  to  guard  them  against  the  efl'ect  of  any  rash  and 
unguarded  expressions  which  I  might  at  any  time  have  used.  All 
night  long,  my  soul,  sleeping  and  waking,  was  exercised  upon  the 
subject  of  your  lait  letter.  And  it  being  wonderfully  ordered  in  God's 
providence,  that  Mrs.  C.  should  be  in  town  for  a  day  or  two  ;  and  that 
Miss  £.  C,  though  desirous  to  go  home  before  breakfast,  was  so  bur- 
dened as  not  to  be  able  to  go  ;  these  two  prophetesses  of  the  Lord,  who 
have  been  Bis  mouth  of  wisdom  and  of  warning  to  me  and  my  church 
in  all  perplexities  ;  I  called  along  with  my  wife,  who  had  read  your 
letter  and  read  it  to  me,  and  having  spread  the  whole  matter  before  the 
Lord,  and  twice  besought  His  presence,  we  proceeded  to  read  your 
letters  in  order. — Upon  your  first  tetter,  there  was  no  utterance  of  the 
Spirit,  nor  expression  of  any  kind  amongst  us,  but  that  of  assent. — 
When  we  had  read  the  two  first  pages  of  the  second,  wherein  you 
reakuii  upon  the  worda  of  the  Spirit, '  He  has  erred,  he  has  erred,'  given 
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to  you  upon  two  sentences  of  my  book  ;  and  bring  forward  your  views 
of  our  Lord's  flesh,  and  of  the  believer's  holiness,  in  contra-distinction 
from  mine — we  paused ;  and  seeing  there  was  so  manifest  a  discrepancy 
between  us,  I  solemnly  besought  the  Lord  that  He  would  speak  Hit 
own  mind  in  the  matter.     Instantly  the  Spirit  came  upon  Miss  £•  €.« 
and  after  speaking  in  a  very  grieved  tone  and  spirit  in  a  tongue,  she 
was  made  to  declare  many  words  which  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
attempt  to  repeat,  seeing  the  Spirit  hath  discountenanced  such  attempts. 
But  the  substance  was  most  precisely  this — that  you  had  been  snared 
by  departing  from  the  word  and  the  testimony — that  I  had  maintained 
the  truth,  and  the  Lord  was  well  pleased  with  me  for  it — that  I  must 
not  flinch  now,  but  be  more  bold  for  it  than  heretofore — that  He  had 
honoured  me  for  it,  and  I  must  not  draw  back — that  in  some  words  I 
had  erred,  and  that  the  word  of  the  Spirit  by  you  was  therefore  true,— - 
and  that  if  I  waited  upon  the  Lord,  He  would  show  them  me  by  His 
Spirit,  but  that  He  had  forgiven  it  because  He  knew  that  my  heart 
was  right  towards  Him — ^that  I  had  maintained  the  truth  and  must  not 
draw  back  from  maintaining  it.     Thereupon  we  knelt  down,  and  having 
confessed  my  sin,  and  thanked  Him  for  His  merey,  I  proceeded  to 
entreat  Him  for  you,  that  you  might  be  delivered  from  the  snare  in 
which  you  were  taken  concerning  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  the  holiness 
of  the  believer.     This  done,  I  sought  to  recover  and  recount  the  sub«> 
stance  of  the  utterance  as  above  given,  that  by  their  help  I  might 
report  it  to  you  exactly.     My  wife  was  mentiotiing  a  doubt,  whether  it 
should  not  simply  be  left  to  the  Lord,  and  not  dealt  with  in  the  under- 
standing at  all ;  seeing  that  in  your  letter  you  had  gone  astray  by 
commenting  in  your  own  understanding  on  the  words  of  the  Spirit, 
'  He  hath  erred,'  as  applicable  to  two  sentences  of  my  book-,  and  applied 
them  to  my  whole  doctrine,  which  the  Spirit  had  just  declared  to  be 
'  the  truth,'  that  *  must  be  maintained  :'  when  Mrs.  C.  was  made  to 
speak  in  a  tongue  with  great  authority  and  strength,  and  immediately 
after  in  English,  to  the  effect,  that  you  had  stumbled  greatly  by  bring- 
ing your  own  carnal  understanding  to  spiritual  things — that  truth  in  the 
inward  parts,  the  law  of  God  in  the  heart,  wrought  in  us  the  fulfilment 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  law  in  all  our  members ;  and  that  union 
with  Jesus  brought  into  us  the  holiness  of  Jesus  in  body,  soul*  and 
spirit — that  the  Lord  would  have  a  church  upon  the  earth,  holy  as  He 
is  holy  ;  the  light  of  the  world  as  He  is  the  light  of  the  world — that 
some  had  sought  to  bring  this  about  in  the  flesh — that  you  had  been 
snared  in  the  opposite  extreme  of  denying  it  altogether,  and  making  a 
distinction  between  Christ's  holiness  and  that  of  His  Church — that  you 
must  be  informed  of  it,  because  this  it  was  which  was  preventing  the 
work  of  the  Lord.     There  was  a  third  utterance  through  Miss  £.  C.  tp 
teach  me  that  Satan  sought  to  overthrow  my  confidence  in  the  truth, 
and  to  bring  me  into  a  snare,  but  that  I  was  called  upon  to  maintain  it 
now  more  firmly  than  ever. 

"  There  were  no  more  utterances ;  but  when  we  came  to  that  part  of 
your  letter  where  you    say,  '  Concerning  the   vessels  by  whom  H« 
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ive  fearTully  provoked  Hint,  and  they  are  ready  to  bant 
under  your  bands  .  There  was  great  indignation  felt  by  both 
the  vessels  of  the  Lord  present,  and  great  sense  of  injustice  felt  by 
myself.  Vor,  oh!  dear  brotlier,  I  have  done  all  things  to  know  and 
follow  the  mind  of  the  Lord  in  respect  of  them.  It  was  indeed  said, 
I  think  in  the  Spirit,  that  this  in  you  was  the  same  Spirit  of  '  th« 
accuser  of  the  brethren,'  which  bath  manifested  itself  lately  amongtt 
us  in  one  of  the  gifted  persons  who  spoke  evil  of  me  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation.  But  the  Lord  hath  showed  him  that  though  it  was  with 
power,  the  power  was  not  from  God  but  from  Satan,  to  whom,  hy  hard 
and  unjust  thoughts  of  me,  be  had  opened  the  door.  Ah  !  dear  brother, 
you  have  surely  been  much  overseen  in  some  way  or  other — search  it 
out.  The  thing  you  spoke  of  F.  and  of  Miss  H.,  was  not  of  God.  I 
fear,  and  am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  that  you  have  not  discrimi- 
nated duly,  what  is  cf  God  and  what  is  not  of  Him  ;  and  that  >in  in 
this  matter,  undiscerned  and  unconfessed,  hath  brought  on  greater  falla, 
as  we  have  seen  amongst  ourselves  ;  and  that  now  you  are  brought  to 
oppose  that  very  doctrine  which  alone  can  bring  the  church  to  be  meet 
for  her  bridegroom  ; — that  as  He  was  holy  in  the  flesh,  so  are  we, 
through  the  grace  of  regeneration,  brought  to  be  holy — planted  in  a 
holy  standing — the  flesh  dead  to  sin,  as  His  flesh  was  dead  to  sin — and 
that  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  are  brought  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  His  power  and  fulness,  to  do  the  works  which  He  also  did,  and 
greater  works  than  these. 

"  When  we  came  to  that  passage  of  your  letter  where  you  censure  as 
'  fearfully  erroneous'  a  passage  in  the  Day  of  Pentecost  *,  we  were  all 
made  to  feel  that  you  were  foi^etting  what  you  yourself  had  been  made 
to  utter  so  abundantly  concerning  the  baptism  with  fire  and  the  spiritual 
ministry. 

"I  have  read  this  to  my  wife,  and  Mrs.  C,  and  Miss  E.  C,  and 
they  say  it  is  a  full  and  exact  account. 

"  And  now,  upon  the  whole,  my  wetl'beloved  brother  and  prophet  of 
the  Lord,  I  give  you  counsel  to  search  and  prove  what  it  is  that  sits  so 
heavy  upon  your  conscience,  for  the  Lord  will  surely  revea!  it.  Con- 
cerning the  flesh  of  Christ,  we  will  discourse  when  we  meet.  I  believe 
it  to  have  been  no  better  than  other  flesh,  as  to  its  passive  qualities  or 
properties,  as  a  creature  thing.     But  that  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God, 

'  This  Mr.  Baxter  expluns  in  a  note,  by  stating  that  tho  passsge  "  was  written 
under  tlie  dictation  at  the  power ;  and  the  impresuoD  on  my  mind  was,  that  he  h&d 
too  mueli  honoured  me  and  the  other  perBons  speaking  in  the  power,  and  so  bad 
diBhonOured  God.  He,  and  those  with  him,  evidently  re&d  it  lu  though  I  ocEiieed 
liiiD  of  behaving  ill  towards  one  or  more  of  the  apeakers.  The  ver/  opposite  of 
what  I  intended." 

'  "Thin  passage,"  says  Mr.  Baxter,  in  a  note,  "is  tlie  one  (p.  39)  in  which  ha 
asserts,  <  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Chnst  doth  bring  to  every  believer  the  presence  of 
the  Fattier,  and  the  powor  of  the  Hol^  Ghost,  according  to  that  measure,  at  tile 
least,  in  which  Clirist,  during  the  days  of  Hia  flesh,  passesaed  tlie  aame.'  I  had 
myseir  received  what  they  all  held  to  be  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  could 
therefore  testify  practically  as  nell  as  doctrinally." 
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as  Son  of  roan  in  it,  believing  in  the  Father,  did  for  His  obedience 
to  become  Son  of  man,  receive  such  a  measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
suf&ced  to  resist  its  own  proclivity  to  the  world  and  to  Satan,  and  to 
make  it  obedient  unto  God  in  all  things :  which  measure  of  the  Spirit 
He  received  in  his  generation,  and  so  had  holy  flesh  ;  and  by  exercise 
of  the  same  faith,  He  kept  His  vineyard  holy,  and  presented  it  holy  to 
the  great  Husbandman.  Regeneration,  through  faith,  sealed  in  baptism, 
doth  give  to  us  the  same  measure  of  the  Spirit  to  do  the  same  work  of 
making  our  flesh  the  holy  thing,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  holy — wherefore  we  have  the  name,  *  saints,'  or  *  holy 
ones,'  '  sons  of  God,'  as  He  received  those  names  in  virtue  of  his  gene- 
ration of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  we  were  to  meet,  I  think  we  would  not 
find  much  difierence  of  mind  as  to  the  flesh  of  Christ.  But  as  to  your 
view  of  holiness,  it  is  the  very  deepest,  and  darkest,  and  subtlest  snare 
of  the  enemy.  If  you  understood  thoroughly  the  one  subject,  you  would 
imderstand  thoroughly  the  other.  I  say  not  that  Christ  had  the  motions 
of  the  flesh,  but  that  the  law  of  the  flesh  was  there  all  present :  but 
that  whereas  in  us  it  is  set  on  fire  by  an  evil  life,  in  Him  it  was,  by  a 
holy  life,  put  down,  and  His  flesh  brought  to  be  a  holy  altar,  whereon 
the  sacrifices  and  offerings  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  the  whole 
burnt- offerings  of  sorrow,  and  confession,  and  penitence  for  others;, 
might  ever  be  offered  up.  And  thus  ought  we  to  be,  and  shall  be, 
when  the  flesh  becometh  the  sackcloth  covering '. 

"  Oh  !  brother,  I  have  had  many  trials,  but  the  Lord  hath  sustained 
me,  and  I  dwell  before  Him  in  peace  of  soul,  though  in  much  sorrow, 
because  of  the  condition  of  His  Church.  I  shall  be  glad  when  we  meet. 
But,  oh  !  I  beeeech  you,  lay  to  heart  the  words  which  have  been 
spoken  by  the  Spirit,  and  doubt  any  words  which  may  be  spoken  in 
you  contrary  thereto.  For  though  an  angel  from  heaven  should  come 
to  me,  testifying  to  your  views  of  holiness,  I  would  not  receive  him. 

"  Do  you  hold  correspondence  with  any  of  my  flock,  that  you  should 
speak  so  positively,  yet  so  unjustly,  concerning  my  treatment  of  the 
spiritual  persons  ?  or  is  there  some  meaning  couched  under  it  which  I 
do  not  understand  ?  Did  the  Spirit  say  so  in  you  ?  If  so,  doubt  that 
spirit ;  for  certainly  it  is  not  true,  they  themselves  being  witnesses. 

"  Fare  you  well.  May  the  Lord  have  you  in  His  holy  keeping. 
Amen. 

"  Your  faithful  brother, 

**Edwd.  Irving." 
{Baxter's  Narrative,  pp.  103 — 108.) 

This  letter,  Mr.  Baxter  says,  was  "  a  great  blow  ^  to  bim ;  and 
it  is  unquestionably  a  great  blow  to  the  character  of  the  whole 

'  This  Mr.  Baxter  explains  to  be  an  **  alhision  to  Rev.  xi.,  where  the  sackcloth 
covering  of  the  witnesses  is  spoken  of.  Mrs.  C.  had  been  made  to  prophesy  tliat 
the  baptism  by  fire  would  bum  out  the  carnal  mind,  and  our  HeBli  would  then 
become  a  sackcloth  covering,  the  clothing  of  the  witnesses,  and  this  is  what  Mr, 
Irvhig  was  looking  forward  to." 
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work.  While  in  reference  to  the  utterance,  "  He  has  erred,  he 
has  erred,"  tlic  utterance  of  "the  prophetesses '"  acknowledged  that 
"  the  word  of  the  Spirit  by  Mr.  Baxter  was  true,"  the  same 
utterance  virtually  cancelled  the  admifiBion  so  extorted,  hy  the 
miserable  subterfuge  of  censuring  Mr.  Baxter  for  "commenting 
in  his  own  understanding  on  the  words  of  the  Spirit,"  and  by  the 
re-assertion  of  the  substantial  truth  of  Mr.  IiTing's  doctrine  on 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  the  distinctive  truth  to  be  brought 
out  by  this  new  "  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.'"  There  is  no  need, 
in  order  to  establish  the  fearfully  erroneous  character  c^  that 
doctrine,  to  insist  upon  the  two  passages  admitted  by  "  the  utter- 
ance" to  be  erroneously  espresaed;  this  very  letter  of  Mr.  Irving, 
written  upon  "  the  Spirit's  '  express  declaration  of  "  the  truth 
to  be  "  maintained  more  firmly  than  ever,"  contains  abundant 
afSrmation  of  the  heresy  against  which  Mr.  Baxter  contended. 
To  make  "  a  distinction  between  Christ's  holiness  and  that  of  His 
Church,"  is  unequivocally  declared  to  be  a  snare : — Christ's  flesb 
is  declared  "  to  have  been  no  better  than  other  ^h  as  to  ita  passive 
qualities  or  properties,  as  a  creature  thing,"  and  for  the  inherent 
and  innate  hohnees  of  Christ's  flesh  as "  a  holy  thing,"  taken 
indeed  of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin,  who  was  sinful,  like  all 
the  other  children  of  Adam,  but  made  holy  in  her  womb  through 
its  miraculous  "generation  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  is  the 
Scriptural  and  Catholic  truth  on  this  subject,  there  is  substitated 
the  notion  of  a  holiness  not  of  nature,  but  only  of  life,  by  the 
indwelling  in  the  flesh  of  Christ  of  "  the  power  of  the  Son  of 
Grod,"  and  of  "  such  a  measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  aufiiced  to 
resist  its  oum  proclivity  to  the  world  and  to  Satan  ,-"  and  along 
with  this  there  is  a  plain  assertion  of  the  correlative  error,  that 
"  regeneration  doth  give  to  us  the  same  measure  of  the  l^irit  to  do 
the  same  wort  of  mMcing  our  flesh  the  holy  thing,  the  temple  of 
tho  Holy  Ghost ;"  "the  very  doctrine,"  as  is  distinctly  affirmed, 
"  which  alone  can  bring  the  Church  to  be  meet  for  the  bride- 
groom." 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  any  of  our  readers  will  require 
further  proof  than  this,  to  convince  them  that  Irvin^m  is 
tainted  with  heresy  of  the  most  pernicious  kind,  whatever  judg- 
ment they  nia^  form  as  to  the  origin  to  which  the  "  utterances" 
are  to  be  ascribed.  Even  those  who,  from  the  intricacy  of  the 
subject,  may  find  it  difficult,  and  from  habitual  incredulity  in  the 
reality  of  direct  satanic  agency,  may  be  unwilling,  to  conclude 
with  Mr.  Baxter,  that  the  utterances  are  indeed  supernatural, 
but  that  they  proceed  from  the  evil  one,  will  be  ready  to  grant, 
that  if  there  is  more  here  than  mere  enthusiasm  and  hysterical 
excitement, — if  there  is  a  "  spirit "  speaking  in  these  prophets 
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and  prophetesses,  it  is  quite  clear^  that  to  make  such  a  confession 
as  that  put  forth  and  attested  by  the  utterance  in  Mr.  Irving^s 
letter  to  Mr.  Baxter,  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  holy  writ,  to  "confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  \^  nor  is  the  defect  of  this 
confession  in  the  least  cured  by  the  singular  device  of  printing  the 
clause  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  "  and  was  made  man,''  in  small 
capitals,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Communion  Office  of  their  Liturgy 
(No.  3,  at  the  head  of  this  article) ;  literally  typifyina  the  fact, 
that  this  is  the  cardinal  point  on  which  the  sect  is  radically 
unsound,  and  desires  to  be  thought  pre-eminently  sound. 

Besides  the  evidence  which  it  furnishes  on  the  doctrinal  cha- 
racter of  the  sect,  the  above  letter  is  remarkable  for  the  insinua- 
tion which  it  contains,  that  the  spirit  which  had  spoken  in  Mr. 
Baxter  might  have  been  "  the  spirit ''  of  "  the  accuser  of  the 
brethren ;''  and  not  only  for  the  insinuation  itself,  but  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed.'  "It  was  said,  I  think  in  the 
spirit^  that  this  in  you  was  the  same  spirit  of  '  the  accuser  of 
tne  brethren '  which  hath  manifested  itself  lately  amongst  us  in 
one  of  the  gifted  persons  who  spoke  evil  of  me  in  the  congrega- 
tion. But  the  Lord  hath  showed  him,  that  though  it  was  with 
Eower,  that  power  was  not  from  God  but  from  Satan.''  Here  we 
ave  it  hinted  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  distinctly  affirmed, 
that  this  "power"  manifested  in  the  " gifted  persons,"  was  in 
two  instances  not  of  God,  but  of  Satan;  and  that  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  utterance  itself.  The  question  from  which  of 
those  two  opposite  sources  any  given  utterance  proceeds,  is,  and 
that  among  the  prophets  and  prophetesses  themselves,  a  debatable 
question,  for  the  solution  of  which  they  depend  on  the  assistance 
of  the  utterance  itself.  And  it  is  by  means  of  the  "  uncertain 
sound "  thus  given  forth  by  the  trumpet  of  this  "  inspiration," 
that  all  the  confusions  and  uncertainties  under  which  universal 
Christendom  is  labouring,  are  to  be  removed  !  To  a  mind  capable 
of  the  least  reflection,  and  gifted  with  the  most  ordinary  degree 
of  sobriety,  such  a  pretension,  so  advanced,  carries  with  it  its  own 
refutation. 

That  the  parties  themselves  were  not  unconscious  of  the  in- 
consistency of  their  poidtion  at  this  time,  but  without  sufficient 
rectitude  of  purpose  or  moral  energy  to  emancipate  themselves, 
as  Mr.  Baxter  did,  from  the  trammels  of  the  delusion  in  which 
they  had  been  caught,  appears  evident  from  the  fact  that  after 
the  secession  of  Mr.  Baxter  they  reverted  to  the  original  plan 
of  "  select  meetings,"  which  on  the  express  command  of  "  the 
spirit,"  through  Mr.  Baxter  and  another  of  the  prophets,  had 
been  for  some  time  abandoned*  On  this  point  Mr.  Baxter  makes 
some  forcible  remarks : 
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"  1  am  deeply  grieved  to  find  It  to :  for  bere,  in  the  midif  of  minds 
duly  prepared,  Satan  can  gradually  develop  the  subject*  of  hi>  delurion  ; 
aiid,  going  on  ttep  hy  step,  can  unwarily  lead  his  victims  into  extnvft> 
gancei.  first  of  doctrine,  and  next  of  conduct,  which  they  themsslrea 
would,  without  such  gradual  preparation,  shudder  to  contemplate.  So 
long  as  their  proceedings  are  open  to  the  public  eye,  there  will  alvraya 
be  some  warning  and  remonstrance  set  before  them,  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  any  new  choice.  But  when  shut  up  to  themselves,  the  mind 
is  gradually  darkened,  and  the  delusion  becomes  daily  stronger,  until 
they  are  ripe  for  each  successive  stage  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity. — Aa 
a  proof  of  this,  I  may  allude  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  now  avowedly 
exercising  apostolic  functions,  upon  the  mere  command  of  the  voice, 
without  pretending  to  have  the  signs  of  an  apostle,  '  in  signs,  and  won- 
ders, and  mighty  deeds :'  and  the  individual  who  has  been  thus  set 
apart  for  the  apostolic  office,  prays,  in  their  meetings,  in  the  following 
strain : — '  Lord,  am  I  not  thine  Apostle  ? — yet  where  are  the  signs  of  my 
Apostleship  ? — where  are  the  wonders  and  mighty  deeds  f— -O  Lord, 
send  them  down  upon  us,*  &c.  He  has,  as  an  Apostle,  and  in  the 
name  of  an  Apostle,  laid  hands  on  several,  and  ordained  them  to  the 
ministerial  office,  as  evangelists  and  elders  ;  yet  it  is  not  pretended  that  . 
the  manifestation  of  the  baptism  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  follows,  with  the 
laying  on  of  his  hands  ! — ^When  I  was  amongst  them,  we  were  all  of  oue 
mind,  that  the  apostolic  office  could  not  be  exercised,  until  the  signs  of 
an  Apostle,  in  '  signs,  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds,'  were  manifest  ia 
the  individual  claiming  the  apostolic  office  ;  and  were  also  of  one  mind, 
that  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  would  attend  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  Apostle*.  It  appears  in  their  private  meetings  this 
further  depth  of  'folly'  has  been  added  to  the  'folly'  to  which  I 
wickedly  introduced  them  ;  and  they  are  so  hardened  under  it,  that 
they  do  not  now  hesitate  publicly  to  declare  it," — Baxter's  Narralivt, 
pp.  84,  85. 

What  Mr,  Baxter  here  anticipated,  writing  in  1833,  has  been 
fully  verified  Bince.  Although  tnc  sect  has  its  public  services, 
there  is  ao  esoteric  mysticism  connected  with  it  which  shuns 
inquiry.  The  pretenwons  to  prophecy,  and  even  to  miracles,  are, 
indeed,  in  no  degree  abated ;  but  the  whole  thing  is  carefully 

■  Besides  this  promise  of  "  Apostles  with  the  fbtl  endomnent  of  Apostles  in  the 
pcver  oF  niincles  Bud  signs  and  woadvrs  and  girta  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Mr.  Baxter 
meDtioiiB  foar  other  iiopurtaot  prophecies,  which  (to  amy  nothing  of  many  prediotions 
oD  minor  and  less  public  points  which  shared  the  same  fate,}  have  ntterly  failed. 
They  are,  1.  The  bJiptiBnn  of  hre.  2.  An  immediste  and  abundant  outponring  of  tUo 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  gifts  of  working  of  miracles,  gifts  of  healhig,  gift  of  propliecy, 
Itift  of  discerning  of  spirils,  (he  gift  of  tonenes,  and  the  interpretatioii  of  tonguea, 
3.  Ministers  with  tlio  full  endowment  of  Uie  Holy  Ghost  baptized  with  fire,  goinc 
forth  as  miasioDuies  into  all  psrta  of  the  earth.  4.  At  the  dose  of  three  years  and 
a  luitf  of  testimony  to  the  world,  eommendng  from  Jauosry  14,  1832,  the  personal 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jeses  ia  gloi;. — /nu^im,  pp.  S4,  SS. 
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"  done  in  a  corner  ;^  and  the  "  secrets  of  the  prison-house"  are 
as  jealously  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  Christians  not  be- 
longing to  the  sect,  as  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  Church  were  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Gospel  from  the  profane  eyes  of  scoffing 
pagans.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  mention,  that  we  have  had 
no  small  difficulty  in  procuring  some  of  the  materials  for  the  pre- 
sent article,  and  after  all  we  have  been  unable  to  procure  a  mys- 
terious little  book  which  would  have  thrown  considerable  light  on 
the  character  of  the  sect.  Of  its  existence  we  are  certain,  and  we 
know  something  of  its  nature ;  but  even  what  we  do  know  we  are 
precluded  from  stating,  since  our  endeavours  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  document  itself  have  been  unavailing. 

Another,  and  very  material  alteration  in  the  character  of  the 
sect  has  been  produced  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Irving.  While  he 
lived,  he  continued,  in  spite  of  his  professed  submission  to  the 
voice  of  "  the  Spirit,''  to  exercise  a  very  considerable  control  over 
the  whole  w  ork,  "  claiming,''  inconsistently  enough,  as  Mr.  Baxter 
observes,  "authority  over  the  apostle,"  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  "  angel  of  the  Church."  Now,  with  all  his  eccentricities 
and  all  his  errors,  it  is  but  justice  to  his  memory  to  state  that  he 
combined  a  certain  honesty  of  purpose,  which  could  not  but  in 
many  ways  prove  a  check  upon  the  delusion,  and  which  on  his 
death-bed  manifested  itself,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  know,  by 
the  expression  of  serious  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  the  whole 
character  of  the  "  dispensation  "  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  his 
former  usefulness.  Wnen  he  was  removed,  the  inconsistency  of 
the  "angel"  claiming  authority  over  the  "apostle"  was  put  an 
end  to  ;  for  he  was  succeeded  in  the  leadership  of  the  sect  by  an 
"  apostle ;"  one  who,  without  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  trace 
his  pedigi-ee  up  to  Linus  and  St.  Peter,  is  not  a  whit  behind  the 
successors  of  the  "  Prince  of  the  Apostles."  With  a  conspicuous- 
ness  which  all  those  who  know  his  religious  career  from  first  to 
last,  will  at  once  recognize  as  highly  cnaracteristic,  that  remark- 
able individual, — the  Tertullian,  as  we  have  already  shown  him  to 
be,  of  this  modem  Montanism ;  an  impromptu  pope,  so  to  speak, 
who  sitB  in  judgment  over  universal  Christendom, — figures  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  chief  actors  given  by  Mr.  Baxter  (Irvinffism^ 
pp.  14,  15),  as  a  regular  pluralist  of  spiritual  offices.  He  appears 
there,  1.  as  "the  angel  of  the  Church  at  Albury/' called  also 
"  the  pillar  of  the  angels ;"  2.  as  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
"  the  pillar  of  the  apostles ;"  3.  as  one  of  the  prophets  with  only 
one,  Mr.  Taplin,  wnose  seniority  is  indisputable,  to  take  pre- 
cedency of  him.  Thus,  although  an  essential  and  distinctive 
feature  of  the  sect  is  "  the  fourfold  ministry,"  that  ministry,  with 
the  exception  of  the  inferior  office  of  "  evangelist,"  resolves  itself 
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into  ^'■tmtjourt  moulon^  into  a  complete  primacy,  centered  in 
one  pernon,  of  pastoral,  apostolic,  and  prophetic  atttJiority. 

This  practical  assumption  of  supreme  power  is  accompanied,  as 
(ar  as  the  "  Substance  of  the  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Churches" 
enables  us  to  form  an  opinion,  by  a  dogmatical  tone,  which  occa- 
sionally becomes  ludicrous  from  the  absence  of  either  dinne 
warrant  or  human  qualification  adequate  to  support  it.  Of  one 
who  pronounces  such  sweeping  condemnation  upon  all  Christen- 
dom, and  demonstrates  from  its  past  history  and  present  con- 
dition the  necessity  of  his  sect,  that  sect  which  is  afVer  all  but  an 
alter  ego,  one  might  at  least  expect  a  decent  acquaintance  with 
Church  history.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  grandilo- 
quence of  the  conclusion  ill  accords  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
premises,  when  one  finds  this  sect  vaunting  it«elf  as  a  restoration 
of  the  primitive  order  of  the  Church,  after  a  long  period  of  mis- 
rule by  "  ft  sole  bishop,"  the  pope,  whoso  government  is  spoken  of 
as  if  it  had  immediately  succeeded  that  of  the  twelve  Apostles  *, 
beinj;  enforced  by  the  secular  weapons  of  the  temporal  power,  or 
as  Mr.  Drummond,  somewhat  unmindful  of  the  thirteenth  of 
Romans,  designates  it,  "the  power  of  the  beast;"  a  view  in 
which  not  only  the  ages  which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Papacy 
are  wholly  lost  sight  of,  but  the  existence  of  the  Church  is  repre- 
sented as  incomplete,  and  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  the 
Church,  from  the  day  that  St.  John  died,  to  the  day  when  Mr. 
Drummond  became  the  "  pillar  of  the  apostles,"  and  resumed  the 
work  at  the  point  where,  contrary  to  Christ's  promise,  *'  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  it  was  broken  off 
by  the  death  of  the  last  Apostle  more  than  seventeen  centuries 

No  less  gross  is  the  ignorance  which  underUes  another  of 
Mr.  Dnimmond's  views  respecting  the  character  and  mission  of 
his  sect.  According  to  that  view  this  revival  of  the  prophetic 
and  apostolic  offices  has  for  its  object,  to  gather  out  from  all 
denominations  of  Christians  the  elect  of  tied,  and  to  "  seal"  them 
by  the  imposition  of  apostolic  hands;  the  "seal"  so  conferred 
being  one  of  the  "blessings  they  cannot  obtain  in  the  bodies 
whereof  they  are  members,  for  want  of  the  machinery  necessary  to 
confer  them.'''  {p.  105.)     After  many  disparaging  remarks  on  the 
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iect  is  bnsed,  in  "  Subst&nce  of  Lei>IiireB,"  pp.  7 — 10.  CompnrB  also,  p.  \i,  where 
K  is  Biid  :  "  The  hintury  of  the  Church  troia  the  eftrhest  period  eiDCe  the  dcnth  of 
St.  John  down  to  the  prexent  time,  is  just  aucb  n  liietory  rb  tfait  of  any  Hecniar 
state  ;  tlie  same  principlee,  the  wme  practioea,  the  aamc  eood  uid  the  some  evil, 
modified  onlj'  by  tbs  penioniil  choraclere  of  the  different  indttidatili  who  have  rul«d 
her."    The  mxaa  view  anpean  in  other  parts  of  th?  tvlume. 
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difierent  Christian  communions,  and  especially  the  Church  oi 
England,  illustrative  of  this  fdleged  '^want  of  the  necessary 
machinery,'*^  Mr.  Drummond  thus  establishes  his  position : 

"  All  who  shall  be  enabled  to  endure  to  the  end,  must  be  confirmed 
or  strengthened  for  that  special  object,  and  with  that  express  intention. 
The  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  is  of  no  more  avail  in  the  Episcopal 
Churches  now  than  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churches ;  it  is  no  Sacrament  at  all,  it  is  a  mere  lifeless  form.  But 
the  dry  bones  must  be  made  to  live  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  acting 
Upon  them,  which  never  will  be  done  but  through  the  order  of  minis- 
ters" (i.e.  apostles)  "which  He  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  the 
beginning.  To  that  order  must  all  Churches  who  lack  the  oil  seek, 
or  they  never  can  obtain  it.  The  sealing'*  (Mr.  Drummond's  own 
capitals)  *'  is  spoken  of  in  the  records  of  the  beginning  ofthe  Church, 
because  the  ordinance  existed  which  could  efiect  it ;  and  it  is  referred  to 
again  in  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  close  of  the  dispensation,  because  the  ordi- 
nance was  to  be  revived  for  that  end.  During  the  whole  course  of  the 
dispensation,  however,  there  has  been  no  such  intention  as  to  seal  by  the 
rite  of  confirmation  ;  the  very  word  is  disused ;  the  imitation  of  it  has 
been  proved  for  ages  to  be  worthless :  but  it  must  now  be  resumed  in 
the  hour  of  the  Church's  extremest  peril  and  deliverance." — Substance 
of  Lectures,  p.  111. 

Now  this  is  unquestionably  a  magnificent  view  to  take  of  his 
own  mission  and  that  of  his  brother  apostles  ;  and  if  it  could  be 
substantiated,  it  would  go  far  to  get  rid  of  the  intercalation  of  the 
seventeen  centuries  during  which  the  Church  has,  according  to 
Mr.  Drummond,  been  in  a  mummy  or  chrysalis  state,  and  to 
establish  the  direct  and  unbroken  line  of  apostolic  succession  for 
which  he  contends ;  viz.  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  John,  Mr.  Tap- 
lin,  Mr.  Drummond,  Mr.  Cardale,  &c.  Unfortunately,  however, 
for  his  view,  it  does  not  happen  to  be  true,  that  *'  there  has  been 
no  such  intention  as  to  seat  by  the  rite  of  confirmation,'*"  and  that 
"  the  very  word  is  disused  f '  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ordi- 
nance of  confirmation  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  seal  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ''  in  the  Canons  of  the  second  CEcumenical  Council  *•, 
and  the  same  words  are  retained  to  this  day  in  the  Confirmation 
office  of  the  Churches  of  the  Greek  communion '.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  the  Latin  Church,  which  accompanies  the  anointing 
with  the  chrism  in  the  form  of  a  cross  with  the  words,  '^  Siano  te 
signo  crucis ';'"  the  word  signare  being  the  very  word  used  m  the 
iJatin  Vulgate  to  render  the  Greek  a^payt^cu  in  the  Apocalypse. 

1*  Goncil  Constantin.  i.  (Ecum.  it.  Can.  tii. 

'  King's  Kites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  in  RusbIa,  p.  215. 

s  Pontific.  Rom.  Ed.  ii.  RomMuu    Romee,  1818,  p.  3. 
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It  is  the  translation  of  this  word  "aigno'"  by  "  I  Bign,**  in  tiie 
English  liturgy,  and  the  subsequent  transfer  of  that  part  of  the 
rite  of  coniimiation,  without  the  use  of  chrism,  into  the  baptismal 
office ',  which  has  caused  the  formal  disappearance  of  the  notion 
of  "sealing"  from  the  Oonfirmation  office  of  the  English  Chorch, 
though  the  idea  of  it  is  substantially  retained.  Besides  which  a 
man  as  learned  in  ecclesiastical  lore,  as  from  the  copious  disquim- 
tions  and  allegations  out  of  Durandus  and  other  writers,  od  eccle^ 
«astical  vestments  and  "all  the  colours  in  the  rainbow,"  with 
which  the  fifth  lecture  abounds,  the  uninitiated  must  needs  sup- 
pose Mr.  Drummond  to  be,  ought  to  liave  known  that  the  term 
a^payli  in  Greek,  and  the  term  aigillum  Domini  in  Latin  writers, 
is  a  far  from  unusual  expression  to  denote  the  ordinance  of 
Confirmation.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  would  venture 
to  suggest  that  if  he  should  have  occasion  again  to  unfold  his 
wisdom  to  "the  Churches,"  on  points  involving  the  use  of  Cireek 
theological  terms,  he  will  not  despise  so  small  a  matter  as  the 
discernment  between  spirilu*  asper  and  spiritus  lenii;  for  al- 
though we  doubt  not  that  the  metropolitan  Idiom  of  bis  prophets 
will  supply  the  deficiency  in  oral  communication,  there  is  a 
remarkably  naked  and  uncomfortable  look  in  the  words  "  oniff- 
oi»ia"  and  "omoioum"  (p.  304),  when  presented  to  the  eye  in 
print.  Within  the  pale  of  "  the  Churches  "  this  may  pass  well 
enough,  for  "  Ituctts  inter  ccbcos""  has  ever  been  "  a  burning  and  a 
shininj;  light ;"'  but  unfortunately  that  luminary  is  over-apt  to 
look  like  a  farthing  rushlight  when  carried  forth  into  the  broad 
sunshine  of  the  world. 

But  leaving  these  matters  of  "  anise  and  cummin,"  let  us  turn 
to  the  "  weightier  matter  "  of  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Drummond 
has  to  produce  in  support  of  his  assertion,  that  his  sect  is  set  for 
the  revival  of  those  things  in  the  Church,  which  he,  through 
ignorance,  as  we  have  seen,  imagines  to  have  been  extinct  in  her 
ever  since  the  death  of  St.  John.  To  clear  that  assertion  from  the 
reproach  of  a  gratuitous  and  conceited  assumption,  it  requires  some* 
thing  rather  more  substantial  in  the  way  of  proof  than  his  dreamy 
interpretations  of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  and  his  lengtbj 
and  recondite  criticisms  on  the  various  sorts  and  numbers  of 
lamps,  candlesticks,  and  chandeliers  in  use  in  different  ages  and 

*  See  the  Ant  Pnyer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  where  the  Kt  of  CoaSmution  ma 
precoded  by  the  prayer,  "Sijn  Uteni,  O  liori,  wid  mart  them  to  he  Thine  for 
ever  ;"  and  the  act  itaelf  Kcompaaied  by  tho  worda,  "  I  tign  tbee  (ngto  U)  wilh 
the  sign  of  the  Crou,  aiid  lay  my  hnnd  upon  tlice,  iu  the  namv  of  the  Father  and  of 
llie  S'ln  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  See  the  two  Books  uf  Common  Prayer, 
set  forth  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.  Oxf, 
1838.  pp.  349,350. 
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Churches,  headed  up  into  the  somewhat  ungrammatical,  if  not 
illogical,  conclusion,  that  '^  there  is  still  wanted  two  principal 
lamps ^'  (p.  251),  which  accordingly  "  w,**^  or  are  provided  in  "the 
twofold  stream  of  apostleship  and  prophecy"  (p.  249),  which 
issues  forth  from  the  temple  m  Newman-street.  Nor  will  it  do, 
in  support  of  a  view  for  wnich  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
Mr.  Drummond  fancies,  as  well  as  affirms,  that  it  is  so,  to  de- 
clare (p.  250)  that  "  in  the  following  vision,  lately  seen  by  a 
prophetic  person  in  church  during  the  celebration  of  the  blessed 
Eucharist,  the  same  truth  is  shown."*'  We  are  reminded  by  this 
and  other  like  references  to  the  "  voices"  and  "  visions"  of  the 
"  prophets"  and  "  prophetesses"  of  the  sect,  which  occur  here 
and  there  in  Mr.  Drummond's  volume,  of  Tertullian'*s  equally  in- 
controvertible argument  in  support  of  his  notion  of  the  mate- 
riality of  the  soul.  "  Because, '  he  says,  "  we"  (the  Montanists) 
"  acknowledge  spiritual  gifts,  we  too  have  been  thought  worthy 
after  John  to  obtain  the  gift  of  prophecy.  There  is  at  this  time 
with  us  a  sister  who  has  received  gins  of  revelations,  which  come 
upon  her  in  the  spirit  by  ecstasy  in  the  Church  during  divine 
service  ^ ;  when  she  converses  with  angels,  sometimes  also  with 
the  Lord,  and  sees  and  hears  mysteries,  and  discerns  the  hearts 
of  some,  and  suggests  medicines  to  those  who  desire  them'." 
Upon  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  visions  of  this  "  sister,"  Ter- 
tullian  takes  the  materiality  of  the  soul  to  be  as  indisputable,  as 
Mr.  Drummond,  upon  like  evidence,  the  necessity  of  the  "  four- 
fold ministry,"  and  the  divine  authority  of  his  own  '*  apostolate." 
And  in  the  inflation  of  these  psevdO'&DOBtoMQ  and  pseiLdo-ipcO' 
phetic  offices,  these  sectarians,  lilce  the  Montanists  of  old,  hesi- 
tate not  to  depreciate  God'^s  ordinance  in  His  Church,  the 
episcopate,  as  a  lifeless  and  powerless  office. 

"  As  long,"  says  the  anonymous  author  of  a '  Discourse  on  the  Office 
of  Apostles/  No.  2,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  '*  as  government  rested 
on  the  shoulder  of  '  Apostles,'  the  burden  was  sustained ;  when 
Apostles  ceased, '  Bishops'  could  not  sustain  it ;  for  God  had  not  laid 
it  upon  Bishops.  Whatever  the  baptized  may  have  attained  to  in  the 
^ings  of  this  world  since  Apostles  ceased  to  rule,  the  Church  has  never 
known  a  full  measure  of  grace.  Men  have  not  entered  into  rest  through 
faith,  but  have  been  bearing  their  own  burdens  instead  of  meekly 
coming  to  Christ  and  taking  His  yoke  upon  them.  Thus  the  spiritual 
onus  and  charge  of  the  Church  at  large  has  been  like  some  grievous 

*  '^  Inter  Dominioa  ioUmnia ;"  which  might  be  rendered  also  ''  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist ;"  but  the  sequel  seems  to  indicate  that  the  eeaeral 
worship  of  the  congregation,  including  Uie  reading  of  Scripture,  psalmoay,  and 
preaching,  is  here  intended. 

*  Tertudlian.  de  AnimAy  c.  ix. 
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weight  tuipended  on  a  man'i  finger  or  oaUtretched  ftnn.  When  it  bu 
devolved,  it  hat  been  felt  to  be  intolerable,  and  hu  been  ihifted  about 
Trom  one  region  to  another,  bruiaing  and  itraining  all  the  parts  orer 
wliicli  it  has  passed.  But  the  burden  con  never  rest  until  it  fairly 
comes  OD  the  shoulder  of  'Apostles'  sgnin  ;  all  others  who  meddle 
with  'Jerusalem'  will  find  it  'a  burdensome  stone,'  a  mere  dead 
weight,  without  any  corresponding  measure  of  spiritual  life  imparted  ta 
sustain  it." — Ditcourte  on  the  Office  of  Apottlet,  pp.  3,  4.    * 

This  contemptuouB  view  of  the  highest  ordiiunoe  of  Ood't 
Church,  throughout  tho  whole  of  her  exiBteoce  since  her  fint 
foundation  by  apostolic  hands,  is  the  burden  of  the  whole  "  dis- 
course," and  it  meet«  the  eye,  again  and  again,  in  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  volume.  In  his  scheme  of  hierarchical  order,  founded 
upon  the  well-known  Irvingite  misinterpretation  of  Epb.  iv.  11, 
the  bishops  are  deposed  from  the  functions  which  they  have 
exercised  in  tho  Church  since  the  day  when  St.  Psiu  save 
directions  to  Timothy  and  Titus  for  the  exercise  of  their  dele- 
gated authority ;  for,  as  the  modern  "  pillar  of  the  opoetles" 
says, — 

"  All  the  several  bishoprics  are  united  together  by  the  apoatlea, 
prophets,  and  other  ministers  of  the  Church  universal,  who  have  no 
authority  or  jurisdiction  in  the  interior  of  the  several  particular 
Churches,  but  to  whom  idone  it  belongs  to  coaiecrale  the  oHgelt  (the  eoT' 
responding  office  to  that  of  Bishops  in  this  scheme)  "  and  ordain  tlu 
prieils,  thereby  fitting  tbcm  through  the  imposition  of  hands  for  the 
fulSlment  of  their  various  callings  ;  and  also  to  confirm  and  $lremgthe» 
lite  people  hy  the  impotitioH  of  handi,  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
particular  duties  of  their  Church  relatjonihips  and  mutual  dependence 
one  upon  another." — Substance  of  Lecturei,  pp.  233,  23t. 

And  in  another  place,  after  demolishing  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  to  whom  he  is  inclined  to  make  very  large  conceaaiona,  and 
thinks  (p.  6)  "it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  defenders  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Rome  have  taken  their  stand 
npon  premises  which  are  wholly  untrue,  and  not  upon  others 
which  are  undeniable,"  Mr.  Dmmmond  thus  continues : 

"  If  the  Patriarch  of  the  West,  and  Bishop  in  the  imperial  capital  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  errs  in  considering  himself  not  only  a 
Bishop,  but  the  sole  inheritor  of  apostolic  authority  and  duty,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  is  able  to  rule  the  Universal  Church,  and  authoriied  to 
consecrate  Bishops,  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  do  more  err 
in  affecting  a  pomer  to  eontecrate  Biihopi,  whilst  renouncing  all  higher 
standing  than  the  episcopal ;  for  it  is  as  contrary  to  sound  ecclesiastical 
principles  for  Bishops  to  consecrate  Bishops,  as  it  would  be  for  priesta 
to  ordain  priests.     It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that,  whenever 
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God  should  commence  the  work  of  cleansing  His  sanctuary,  His  first 
act  should  be  as  of  old,  when  the  priesthood  of  Eli  and  his  sons  was 
changed  for  another  family,  to  call  forth  a  new  line  of  priests." — ^tt6- 
itance  of  Lectures^  pp.  102,  103. 

And  again : 

"  If  the  Pope  be  not  invested  with  Apostolic  authority,  certainly  no 
other  person  or  persons  in  the  established  Churches  are.  No  Bishops  are : 
if  they  exercise  any  Apostolic  authority  ^  it  is  by  usurpation.  Necessity  may 
justify  their  doing  so,  as  it  may  any  other  departure  from  fixed  laws  ;  but 
it  is  another  thing  to  contend,  that  the  departure  and  the  usurpation 
are  legitimate.  A  Church  is  a  unity  if  it  is  under  one  jurisdiction  and 
government,  and  not  if  it  has  diverse  governments  :  it  is  apostolic  if  it 
has  apostles,  and  not  if  it  is  without  them.  If  it  is  not  a  unity,  each 
part  must  do  the  best  it  can  for  itself;  and  if  it  has  not  apostles,  it 
must  do  the  best  it  can  without  them  ;  but  in  neither  case  is  it  lawful  to 
tell  lies,  and  assert  it  is  a  unity  and  is  apostolic,  when  all  mankind  sees 
it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other." — Substance  of  Lectures,  p.  106. 

Truly  we  live  to  learn.  Finding  the  Nicene  Creed  in  it«  place 
in  the  "  Liturgy  and  other  Divine  Offices  of  the  Church,^'  we  took 
some  comfort,  hoping  that,  after  all,  the  ''  Irvingites**"  might  not 
be  so  very  far  from  the  one  Catholic  faith.  But  see  how  we  were 
mistaken.  We  have  already  noticed  the  sense  in  which  the 
clause  ''  AND  WAS  MADE  MAN^^  IS  to  be  understood,  as  confessed 
to  in  Newman-street ;  and  now  we  learn,  that  when  they  con- 
fess, in  common  with  the  Church  universal,  their  belief  in  ^^one 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,^^  their  meaning  of  this  confession 
is,  that  at  the  time  when  this  clause  was  appended  to  the  creed 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  it  was  an  ^^  unlawful  lie,^^  having 
tnen  ceased  to  be  true  for  nearly  three  centuries,  and  that  it  has 
been  an  "  unlawful  lie  ^^  ever  since,  and  continues  to  be  so  in  all 
the  Churches  of  Christendom,  Eastern  and  Western,  Roman  and 
Anglican,  in  all  but  in  that  one  Church  which  soars  high  above 
them  all,  if  not  in  spirituality,  at  least  in  spiritual  pride;  the 
Church  whose  unity  and  apostolicity  is  infallibly  and  irrevocably 
secured  by  the  concentration  of  its  powers  in  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  apostle-prophet-angel,  the  pillar  of  apostles  and 
angels,  mv.  Henry  Drummond.  Probably  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that,  with  one  who  affords,  to  use  his  own 
expression  (p.  125),  such  a  '^  brilliant  example  of  his  apostolic 
taient,^^  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words  to  argue  on  the  ques- 
tion, what  are  and  what  are  not  '^  sound  ecclesiastical  principles.'*^ 
We  had  rather  act  upon  Solomon's  advice,  to  "answer  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly,''  by  transcriUng  the  following  testimony 
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of  St.  Jerome  to  a  similar  depreciation  of  the  episcopal  office  by 
the  original  Montanist  sect : 

"  With  us,"  sayi  the  indignant  preshyter  of  Stridon,  "  the  Bitfaop*  fill 
the  place  of  the  Apostles,  but  with  tbecn  the  Bishop  is  third  in  order. 
For  in  the  first  rank  iLey  place  the  patriarchs  of  Pepuza  in  Pbr^gia ; 
in  the  second  rank  those  whom  they  call  Ceoones ;  and  ao  tbo 
Bishops  are  hurled  down  to  tho  third,  that  is,  slrooat  the  loweat  pUcfl ; 
as  if  their  sect  became  the  more  exalted  by  making  that  laat  among 
them,  which  among  us  rank*  first'." 

St.  Jerome,  it  seems,  came  to  much  the  same  concIusioD 
respecting  the  pretensions  of  Pepuza  as  that  which  we  have 
arrived  at  respecting  those  of  Albury ;  immeasnrabla  self-ezalta- 
tioa,  conpled  with  inefiable  contempt  for  Christians  of  every 
communion  in  general,  and  for  the  true  Catholic  Church  in  par- 
ticular, is  the  characteristic  feature  of  false  prophecy  ;  the  spirit 
from  which  its  utterance  proceeds,  is  a  scornful  spirit,  and  delights 
to  sneer  at  the  ordinance  of  God. 

To  adduce  all  the  instances  of  intolerable  arrogance  which  are 
scattered  up  and  down  through  the  serai-oracular  publications  of 
the  sect  in  Newman-street,  to  confute  all  its  erroneous  and 
heretical  notions,  to  castigate  its  numberless  absurdities,  and  to 
expose  the  ignorance  and  self-contradiction  which  pervade  the 
whole  system,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  to  which  we  must  ccn- 
fine  ourselves.  The  materials  before  us  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
furnish  abundant  entertainment  as  well  as  instruction.  But  even 
the  few  points  which,  out  of  a  lai^e  number  of  notes,  we  have 
selected  for  our  article,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  sect,  and  to  put  the  unwary  on  their  guard. 

That  a  sect  like  that  with  which  we  have  now  brought  onr 
readers  acquainted,  should  start  up  at  this  time,  is  by  no  means 
surprising.  There  are  truths,  deep  and  important  truths,  to  be 
testified  at  the  present  critical  juncture.  It  is  nn questionably 
true,  that  tho  indwelling  presence,  and  effectual  operation  in  the 


Church,  of  God  the  tioiy  Ghost,  is  too  much  lost  sight  of;  that 
The  denial,  so  extensively  insisted  on  and  countenanced,  of  His 


His  ordinances  are  sadly  dishonoured,  or  neglected  altogether. 


regenerating  power  in  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism, — the 
reluctance,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  too  many  to  look  for  the  exhibi- 
tion by  Him  of  the  things  of  Christ  in  the  other  Sacrament, — the 
miserably  low  view  that  is  almost  universally  taken  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  Confirmation, — the  consequent  insufficiency  of  the  pre- 
paratory instruction  imparted  to  candidates,  who  in  many  cases 

■  S.  HieroD.  Ep.  xzvii.  ad  Mare^am, 
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are  not  aware  of  the  blessing  for  which  they  ou^Kt  to  look  and  to 
pray, — ^the  painful  manner  in  which,  from  the  numerical  in* 
adequacy  of  the  Episcopate  to  the  wants  of  the  population,  the 
ordinance  is  generally  ministered, — the  recent  attempt  to  supply  the 
lamentable  deficiency  in  the  numbers  of  the  parochial  clergy,  by  the 
introduction  into  the  Church  of  a  new  order  of  ministers  licensed 
but  not  ordained,  sent  forth,  but  not  endowed  with  the  spiritual 
gifts  for  the  dispensing  of  which  the  ordinance  of  laying  on  of 
hands  was  instituted  by  the  Apostles, — the  virtual  abolition  of 
the  diaconate  which  has  merged  mto  a  mere  probationary  state  in 
anticipation  of  the  presbyterate, — ^the  admission  to  the  order  of 
the  priesthood,  under  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of 
many  who  all  but  deny  the  doctrine  of  a  transmission  of  minis- 
terial gifts  in  ordination,  and  of  many  more  who  enter  the  ministry 
as  a  mere  profession,  under  the  influence  of  worldly  motives  and 
prospects, — and  last,  not  least,  the  dishonour  done  to  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  use  of  His  name  in  the  different  stages  of 
episcopal  creation,  which  recent  circumstances  have  exhibited  in 
the  deling  light  of  empty  forms  and  ceremonies  to  be  gone 
through  at  the  bidding  or  political  dictation,  while  the  solemn 
ofSces  appointed  by  the  Church  imply  at  every  step  the  deepest, 
the  most  awful  spiritual  realities,— >all  these  things  testify  to  a 
want  of  perception  of  the  personal  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  Church  and  in  all  her  ordinances,  as  loudly  as  the  self-will 
and  self-seeking  of  the  age  testify  to  His  absence  from  the  hearts 
of  too  many  of  her  members. 

And  if  from  the  internal  condition  of  the  Church,  we  turn  to 
her  outward  position,  and  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  world,  it  is 
as  unquestionably  true  that  the  ^^  signs  of  the  times ^^  bear  with 
daily  greater  distinctness  the  appearance  of  the  signs  of  the  last 
days,  that  there  is  abundant  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  time 
of  the  end  is  hot  far  distant.  That  expectation  depends  no  longer 
upon  questionable  interpretations  of  prophetic  symbols,  and  upon 
doubtful  calculations  of  prophetic  dates ;  it  rests  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men  upon  the  broader  and  more  solid  basis  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  times,  judged  of  by  the  light  of  revelation.  The 
rapid  growth  of  open,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  covert  infidelity 
on  one  hand,  and  the  gigantic  strides  which  the  Papacy  is  taking 
on  the  other  hand, — the  state  of  captivity  to  which,  by  their 
joint  operations,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  tnis  land  is  reduced, — 
the  wiae  spread  of  radicalism,  and  the  daily  increasing  inability 
of  the  conservative  elements  in  the  different  states  of  Europe  to 
resist  its  progress, — above  all,  the  combination  of  numberless 
dissentient  and  antagonistic  principles  in  one  concordant  and 
deadly  hostility  against  God'^s  ordinance  in  Church  and  State,— 
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all  this  seemB  to  indicate,  that  the  deTfllopment  of  evil  is  wproacfa- 
ins  its  culmimiting  point,  and  that  the  final  strusgle  between 
Christian  and  Antichristiaa  pnnciples,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Christ  will  appear  for  the  redemption  of  His  Church,  is  close  at 
hand. 

The  declaration,  therefore,  of  these  two  truths,  the  presence 
and  effectual  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church,  and  the 
nearness  of  the  second  Advent  of  Christ,  is  pre-eminently  the 
teaching  of  which  the  age  stands  in  need.  Accordingly  it  might 
be  expected,  that  Satan  would  put  forth  some  device  of  singular 
aubtletv  and  power  of  delusion,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
ensnanng  and  leading  astray  minds  predisposed  by  a  high  tone 
of  spirituality  for  the  perception  of  those  truths,  and  of  throwing 
a  slur  upon  the  declaration  of  them,  by  identifying  it  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  absurd  and  untenable  pretensions  of  a 
fanatical  sect.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  true  soluUon  of  the 
mystery  involved  in  the  rise  of  the  Irvingite  heresy,  with  its 
pseudo-prophetic  character.  The  undoubted  piety  of  many  who 
nave  been  caught  in  this  snare,  and  the  singular  admixture  of  the 
most  striking  and  Bcasonable  truths  with  the  most  palpable  errors 
and  absurdities,  give  to  this  ecclesiastical  phenomenon  a  character 
peculiarly  its  own ;  a  character  which  stamps  the  sect  itself  as 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  last  times,  in  fulfilment  of  that  word  of 
Christ,  that  "  false  prophets  shall  arise,  and  shall  show  signs  aad 
wonders  to  seduce,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  elect '," 
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Art.  III. — 1.  AdvitUures  in  the  Paeific^  due.  By  John  Ooitl- 
TER,  M.D,    Dublin  :  Gurry.     London :  Longmans,  1845. 

2.  Adventures  on  the  Western  Coast  of  South  America^  and  the 
Interior  of  California^  including  a  Narrative  of  Incidents  at  the 
Kingsmiu  Islandsy  New  Ireland^  New  Britain^  New  Guinea^ 
and  other  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  J.  Goulter, 
M.D,     In  2  vols.     London:  Longmans,  1847. 

3.  Typee ;  or,  a  Narrative  of  a  Four  Months'  Besidence  among  the 
Natives  of  a  VaUw  of  the  Marquesas  Islands.  By  Herman 
Melville.    1  vol.     London:  Murray,  1847. 

4.  Omoo:  a  Narrtxtive  of  Adventures  in  the  South  Seas,  being  a 
Sequel  to  the  '^  Besidence  in  the  Marquesas  Islands.''''  By  Her- 
man Melville.    1  vol.     London  :  Murray,  1847. 

There  are  few  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  to  whom  the  very 
name  of  the  South  Seas  does  not  call  up  many  a  pleasing  recol-^ 
lection  of  earlier  davs — of  happy  hours  spent  in  the  perus^  of  the 
wild  adventures  and  daring  achievements  of  our  great  naval  com- 
manders— of  those  who,  in  earlier  days,  humbl^  the  pride  and 
seized  the  wealth  of  Spain,  when  her  power  was  at  the  highest ; 
or  who  at  a  later  period  gained  as  honourable  a  renown  by  serving 
the  cause  of  science  and  discovery.  How  many  names  of  our 
national  worthies  seem  to  start  up  from  the  map  as  we  glance  at 
the  wide  extent  of  waters  which  stretches  from  the  Australian  to 
the  American  Gontinent  I  what  a  deep  and  almost  domestic 
interest  and  sympathy  seems  to  bind  us  to  every  group  in  the 
Pacific ! 

The  works  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  well 
calculated  to  confirm  and  strengthen  any  favourable  impression 
which  we  may  have  previously  entertained  regarding  the  lands 
which  they  describe.  Dr.  Coulter's  volumes  possess  throughout  the 
interest  of  a  first-rate  novel,  carrying  with  them  an  open  truth- 
fulness which  tells  us  at  once  that  we  can  put  our  full  trust  in  the 
author's  veracity,  however  wild  and  wonderful  may  be  the  scenes 
which  he  describes,  or  the  incidents  which  he  narrates;  his 
tone,  too,  is  always  just  what  it  should  be ;  no  pretension  to  high- 
flown  sentiment,  or  any  other  species  of  hypocrisy,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, or  religious :  but  an  honest  straightforward  denunciation 
of  all  that  is  base  and  wicked,  and  a  warm  admiration  and  ready 
sympathy  for  every  noble  deed,  or  kindly  feeling.     The  British 
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public  would  be  the  better  for  more  such  writers,  and  the  Sonth 
Sea  islanders  For  more  such  visiters. 

We  cannot  give  the  same  commendation  to  Mr.  Herman 
Melville,  supposing  him  to  be  a  real  personage,  which  we  are 
bound  to  do,  till  we  hear  the  contrary.  Full  of  incident,  indeed, 
his  works  are,  no  doubt,  and  convey  much  curioua  and  interesting 
information  regarding  the  islands,  the  natives,  the  vagabona 
sailors,  and  the  gallant  "  Wee  tcees."  The  author  exhibits  also  a 
just  and  warm  mdignation  against  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  so 
often  practised  by  the  Europeans  on  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific ; 
he  laments,  too,  the  other  evils  which  the  white  man  has  inflicted 
on  the  Kannaka;  and,  which  makes  the  task  of  censuring  him 
doubly  painful,  he  every  where  treats  England  and  the  English 
with  candour  and  friendliness.  There  is,  however,  s  laxity  of 
moral  feeling,  an  absence  of  religious  principle  throughout  both 
works,  which  there  should  not  be ;  ana  the  jesting  tone,  or  the 
unoffensive  expression  which  accompany  or  veil  the  moat  objec- 
tionable passages,  make  them  yet  more  pernicious.  In  Typee 
these  things  are  less  apparent,  though  that  work  is  deserving 
of  severe  censure.  In  Umoo,  however,  the  cloven  foot  is  niu(£ 
too  visible  to  be  mistaken,  despite  of  the  common-place  declara- 
tions of  respect  for  religion  and  morals. 

The  first  island  of  the  Pacific  which  occurs  in  Dr.  Coulter's 
narrative,  is  one  which,  perhaps,  more'than  any  other,  recalls  those 
boyish  memories  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  mean  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, the  dwelling-place  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  and  the  original 
of  that  delightful  fiction,  the  island  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

"  There  were  no  inhabitants  on  the  island,"  aaya  Dr.  Coulter,  "  when 
We  arrived ;  some  time  before  there  were  about  one  thousand  eonvicta 
sent  there  by  the  Chilian  government;  but  they  rose  on  the  Boldtera  in 
charge  of  them,  and  killed  them  and  the  governor;  atternardi  boarded 
two  vessels  at  anchor  at  the  time,  and  made  them  land  them  on  the 
coast.  I  uuderstood  that  they  were  hunted  by  the  troops  on  landing, 
and  afterwards  shot." 

It  really  seems  too  bad  to  turn  such  a  pUce  into  a  penal 
colony. 

"After  leaving  the  beach  you  arrive  at  a  large  strip  of  level  land:  the 

'•'•"'  of  the  houses,  or  rather  huts,  in  a  state  of  ruins,  were  scattered 


about  on  either  side ;  also  the  remains  of  an  old  jail,  or  lock-up. 
passing  the  huts,  this  level  land  is  found  to  extend  to  twenty  or  thirty 
acres.  There  were  vast  quantities  of  rose  bushes  in  full  bloom,  with 
immense  beds  of  mint  so  tall  that  you  could  hide  in  it  without  being 
discovered.  The  fragrance  of  this  valley  was  quite  enchanting  to  us. 
The  small  hills  aurrounding  it,  thickly  covered  with  middling- siaed 
timber  in  rich  foliage,  and  a  small  rippling  stream  running  through  it 
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added  to  tlie  beauty.  In  strolling  up  the  hills,  we  soon  discovered  that 
the  smaller  timber  had  a  very  loose  hold  in  the  earth,  which  was  mostly 
red  mould,  as  some  of  our  men  on  laying  hold  of  them  to  assist  them- 
selves up,  came  back  accompanied  by  the  tree.  The  entire  islaiid  is  a 
succession  of  small  hills  and  valleys,  each  with  its  little  stream ;  and 
these  rivulets  often  uniting,  came  dashing  over  the  cliffs  with  great 
force.  On  it  we  discovered  some  bullocks,  goats,  and  dogs,  all  in  good 
condition,  but  very  wild,  dashing  through  the  thickets  like  deer  whea 
disturbed.  There  was  also  no  want  of  fish,  as  the  water  round  the 
islands  abounds  with  the  best  rock-cod  I  ever  saw." 

Having  made  prize  of  sundry  of  the  edible  portion  of  the 
animals — we  do  not  hear  that  the  dogs,  although  "  in  good  con- 
dition,'" formed  part  of  the  ship^s  stores — they  set  sail,  and  after 
touching  at  nearly  all  the  principal  ports  on  the  South  American 
coast,  reached  the  Grallapagos.  The  merits  of  these  much- traduced 
islands  Dr.  Coulter  is  extremely  anxious  to  impress  upon  the 
British  public,  and  we  think  rightly.  Most  assuredly  no  un* 
inhabited  islands  with  a  rich  soil,  fine  climate,  and  eligible  situa* 
tion,  ought  to  be  long  out  of  our  possession,  affording  at  once,  as 
they  would  do,  an  outlet  for  our  population,  a  field  for  our 
enterprize,  and  a  station  for  our  navy.  That  which  Xerxes 
vainly  tried  to  do,  we  have  succeeded  in  doing, — we  have  placed 
fetters  on  the  sea;  the  ocean  is  our  subject;  we  should  take 
good  care,  both  for  our  own  sake,  and  that  of  others,  that  we 
allow  no  rivals  in  our  empire.  It  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the 
world  tliat  America  should  disseminate  her  slaveholding  repub- 
licanism, or  France  inoculate  other  lands  with  her  double  paral- 
lelism of  social  pestilence — popery  interwined  with  atheism,  and 
anarchy  embracing  despotism.  The  Gallapagos  ought  to  be  at 
once  appropriated  by  the  British  government — indeed,  though  we 
have  no  right  to  take  possession  of  the  inhabited  islands  of  the 
Pacific — we  should  take  care  that  our  scruples  do  not  place  the 
natives  in  a  worse  position  than  the  want  of  them  would  produce ; 
we  should  take  care  that  whilst  ourselves  abstaining  from  acts  of 
robbery  and  injustice,  of  outrage  and  oppression,  we  prevent 
other  civilized  powers  from  following  the  course  which  in  our  own 
case  we  repudiate.  All  the  Polynesian  groups  have  a  right  to 
British  protection,  and  if  a  high-principled  and  high-spirited 
ministry  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  they  would  not  expect  it 
in  vain. 

On  one  of  the  Gallapagos,  Gharles'*s  Island,  a  Spaniard  from 
Ecuador  had  formed  a  colony  consisting  of  negroes.  It  did  not,  in- 
deed, last  long,  for  shortly  after  our  author'*s  departure,  they  rose 
and  assassinated  the  pompous  and  tyrannical,  though  gentleman* 
like  officer.     He,  however,  was  not  the  first  lord  of  the  island.    Au 
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Irishman  of  the  name  of  Pat,  and  a  Swede,  Joban  JTohiwoti, 
successively  held  solitary  possession  of  the  place,  subjectins  to 
their  authority  all  ninaway  sailors  who  took  refuse  there.  The 
histories  of  these  men,  and  of  others  like  them,  dwelling  on  nn- 
inhahited  islands  of  the  Pacific,  form  one  of  the  many  interesting 
features  of  these  works. 

Wishing  to  ascertain  more  accurately  the  capabilities  of  these 
islands,  our  author  determined  on  exploring  one  of  them,  Chatam 
Island,  as  the  vessel  was  to  remain  there  for  some  time : — 

"  I  prepared  for  it  accordingly ;  I  put  on  light  canvas  trouHn,  a 
leathern  jacket,  a  pair  of  strong  shoes  on,  a  belt  round  me  to  hold  nay 
amall  sxe,  knife,  and  ammuDitioD-poucb,  a  leather  cap  on  my  head, 
and  a  canteen  for  water.  As  tbe  island  was  large,  and  I  intended  to  go 
iuto  the  interior,  I  took  the  precaution  of  bringing  a  pocket  compasi 
with  me.  Being  thus  accoutreil,  with  gun  in  hand,  on  the  fourth 
morning  after  our  arrival  here  I  left  the  encampment  at  sunrise,  under 
a  volley  of  three  cheers  from  our  men.  As  I  had  previously  a  very 
good  knowledge  of  the  shore  around  the  island,  its  bays,  beaches,  rocks, 
and  anchoring- places,  I  now  kept  inland,  and  directed  my  courtfe  in  a 
range  with  the  centre  of  it,  the  island  being  very  long  from  east  to  west, 
but  in  breadth  (some  places)  iVom  north  to  south,  only  a  few  miles. 
During  tbe  chief  part  of  the  first  day  I  had  to  make  my  way  throogh  a 
thick  wood,  which  in  some  places  I  had  to  proceed  circuitously,  to 
avoid  the  thick  net-work  formed  by  a  wild  vine,  growing  so  close,  that 
I  could  not  get  through  it.  Towards  sun-down,  having  accomplithed 
about  eight  miles  under  great  difficulties,  1  got  into  an  open  country, 
with  the  timber  farther  apart,  and  a  good  deal  of  grass.     A  great  many 

terrapin '  were  feeding  on  it I  choae  an  elevated  spot  of  land 

beside  a  large  rock  to  encamp  for  the  night.  I  next  cut  down  with  my 
axe  a  few  branches,  and  placed  them  up  against  it,  which  formed 
covering  enough  in  so  fine  a  climate.  There  was  plenty  of  long  grass 
about,  nhich  I  pulled  up,  and  shook  out  on  the  earth  under  this  tem- 
porary hut.  This  served  me  well  for  a  bed,  and  was  my  general  plau 
of  arranging  for  the  night.  The  preparations  were  simple  and  soon 
completed.  I  then  killed  a  small  terrapin,  made  a  fire,  and  cooked  it 
on  cross  sticks,  and,  with  some  fresh  water  I  found  not  far  off,  made  a 
hearty  supper.     As  the  shade  from  the  setting  sun  was  making  every  ob- 

i'ect  around  me  and  in  the  distance  indistinct,  I  lay  down  in  my  primitive 
lUt,  and  never  enjoyed  a  more  refreshing  sleep  than  I  did  diat  night. 
I  did  not  awoke  till  the  sun  was  well  up  next  day,  and  when  I  came  out 
of  my  hut,  the  whole  place  all  about  seemed  to  be  alive  with  birds  of 
all  sorts,  doves,  canaries,  mocking-birds,  hawks,  &c.  All  were  bound 
to  the  eastward  ;  and  so  unacquainted  were  they  with  man,  that  many 

I  "  TERaAFiK  "  si^ifies 
swarm  with  tbese  a 
gnsutwUe. 
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of  tbem  pdrehed'for  a  moment  on  my  thoulden  and  cap  to  rest  themtelves* 
Now  this  passage  of  birds  in  the  morning,  in  any  particular  directioQ« 
gives  most  important  intelligence  to  the  man  who  may  be  cast  on  an 
island  like  this,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  it  It  tells  him  at 
once  that  if  he  only  follows  the  birds,  or  keeps  on  after  them,  he  is  sure 
to  fall  in  with  that  all-important  thing^fresh  water  .  .  •  I  have  often," 
proceeds  he,  "  known  men  lose  themselves  through  the  interior  of  islands, 
and  be  found  all  but  exhausted  for  the  want  of  water,  though  there  was 
plenty  not  far  from  them.  This  arose  from  their  ....  not  knowing  how 
to  look  for  it.  It  would  be  long  before  you  could  find  a  native  of  any  of 
the  islands  to  the  westward  so  mneh  deficient.  Land  one  of  them  on 
any  uninhabited  island,  and  he  knows  how  to  light  bis  fire,  where 
to  find  water,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  fit  for  food  growing  on  itt 
Another  way  to  find  water,  is  to  get  up  on  a  hill,  or  climb  a  tall  tree^ 
and  look  well  around  you  in  the  Yalleys  or  low  grounds )  if  you  see  a 
patch  of  fresh  foliage  of  a  livelier  green  than  the  rest,  make  straight  fof 
that,  and  you  are  almost  sure  to  see  the  water ;  if  the  ground  should  be 
only  moist,  cat  a  branch  or  pole,  flatten  the  end  of  it  with  your  axe, 
ana  after  digging  down  a  little  so  as  to  make  a  small  hole,  the  water 
will  come  np  soon.  Then  again,  if  there  is  (about  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  beach^  any  spot  of  c^round  lower  than  the  beach, 
and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  by  digging  deep  enough  the  water 
Mrill  be  found  very  fresh ;  and  if  there  cannot  be  obtained  by  all  these 
means  a  supply,  there  are  always  in  tropical  climates  trees  of  a  soft 
description,  such  as  the  cabbage-tree,  &c.,  which  by  tapping  the  stem, 
or  pounding  the  branches  between  stones,  a  quantity  of  juice  may  be 
obtained  sufficient  to  allay  thirst  for  the  time,  until  the  Water  can  be 
hunted  for."— p.  98. 

These  remarks  are  extremely  valuable,  and  suggest  to  us  the 
expediency  of  some  short  directions  for  shipwrecked  persons, 
printed  in  a  cheap  and  durable  form,  and  distributed  like  the 
directions  for  restoring  life,  circulated  hj  the  Boyal  Humane 
Society :  they  would  have  the  same  effect,  that  of  preserving  life 
where  it  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

**  Along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  island,  from  east  to  west,  there  are 
two  ranges  of  hills,  some  of  them  of  great  altitude ;  between  those  in 
the  depth  of  the  gorge,  there  is  one  continued  valley  of  about  three 
miles  wide,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  irregular  hills  or  swells  here  and 
there,  only  partially  timbered,  but  clothed  with  luxuriant  grass.  The 
sides  of  the  high  hills  bounding  it  are  covered  up  to  their  summits — 

indeed  right  across — with  timber Not  far  from  the  place  I  im- 

merged  into  the  valley  there  was  a  curious  heap  of  large  and  small 
stones,  which  looked  so  artificial  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  quarry 
which  had  been  worked :  with  some  inconvenience  I  examined  it,  and 
found  at  the  upper  part  of  it  a  large,  dark,  mysterious  entrance  to  a  huge 
cave,  extending  apparently  away  under  the  mountains ;  I  could  not  get 
directly  up  to  it  as  the  stones  were  loose,  and  slid  off  each  other  when  I 
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■tood  on  tliem,  flo  I  merely  contented  myaelf  with  throwing  a  few  itoite* 
far  in,  but  could  not  hear  them  alight  any  where  j  the  only  things 
disturbed  were  a  few  large  splendid  owts,  which  I  presume  werereating 
■omewhere  out  of  the  light.  It  appeared  to  be  a  eolemn-lookiBg 
UDfathomable  gulf,  through  which,  no  doubt,  those  immense  heap*  of 
stones  were  discharged  at  a  very  remote  period  by  loine  Tolcania 
agency," — p.  102. 

The  vegetation  here  was  very  luxunant — a  fine  stream  of  water 
flowed  through  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  beeides  indigeDoua 
animals  Dr.  Coulter  saw  a  great  quantity  of  reddish-CMOured 
goats,  which,  strange  to  eay,  never  showed  themselves  on  the 
coaet.  The  hawks  which  were  very  numerous  proved  extremely 
annoying  when  a  goat  or  terrapin  was  killed,  and  the  only  way 
of  ^tting  rid  of  them  was  to  kill  one  first  for  their  private 
eatmg  and  then  look  out  for  hinnself. 

"  About  the  middle  of  the  valley,"  says  he,  "  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hills,  where  the  earth  had  fallen  dowut  and 
left  exposed  to  view  large  black  rocks ;  I  went  over  and  examined  itj 
and  found  them  to  consist  of  coal  in  large  quantities,  and  extending 

away  in  under  the  hilU To  test  my  discovery  I  cooked  (my  meal) 

on  a  wooden  spit  before  a  Urge  fine  fire  of  coal;  it  quickly  ignited, 
flamed  up,  and  burned  after  the  cheerful  manner  of  Kendal  coal. 
There  were  great  hills  of  it,  and  an  immense  supply  could  be  here 
obtained,  if  there  was  a  sufGcient  arrangement  to  convey  it  to  the  sea> 
tide." — p.  107. 

This  is  indeed  an  important  discovery,  and  one  which  renders 
the  Gallapagos  particularly  well  suited  to  becomo  what  our 
author  wishes  them  to  be, — a  station  for  steamers  between  Darim 
and  Australia. 

In  another  part  of  the  island  there  is  a  great  variety  of  mineral 
treasures, 

''Amongst  the  rocks  and  hills  skirting  this  ravine,  there  is  iron  ore 
of  appnrently  excellent  description;  and  here  again  I  fell  in  with 
coal,  which  1  pronounce  to  be  excellent,  having  again  practically  tested 
it  by  using  it  for  my  fire.  There  were  also  beds  of  sulphur  without 
much  impurity  in  it,  I  found  on  the  south-east  part  very  pure  lead 
ore  in  great  abundance.  Indeed,  the  whole  island,  particularly  about 
the  hills,  seemed  to  he  rich  with  [he  ordinarily  useful  minerals." — p.  1^6. 

One  more  extract,  it  must  be  a  long  one,  and  we  have  done 
witli  C'liatam  island.  If  it  affects  our  readers  as  Jt  did  us,  they 
will  not  blame  us  for  inserting  it. 

"  When  I  was  better  than  half  way  down  the  weather  side,  at  about 
four  miles  inland,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  was 
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partially  clear,  and  where  a  few  trees  lay,  that  had  evidently  a  few  years 
ago  been  cut  down  by  some  one.  On  further  entering  this  space  there 
were  mustard,  pumpkins,  melons,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
tobacco,  all  growing  indiscriminately  and  in  a  very  wild  state,  tall  weeds, 
and  suckers  of  young  trees,  starting  up  here  and  there  from  the  roots 
of  the  old  ones. 

"  In  looking  about  I  saw  what  was  once  a  spade,  but  the  blade  of  which 
now  was  only  rust,  and  fell  in  pieces  when  I  touched  it  with  my  foot. 
Near  this,  in  a  hollow,  was  a  well  with  water  enough,  but  overgrown 
and  covered  with  weeds.  It  was  regularly  built  round  with  stone.  I 
continued  my  search  over  this  once  well-cared  plantation,  until  I  came 
to  the  highest  or  upper  part  of  the  clearing,  which  was  walled  along  for 
several  hundred  yards  by  solid  rock.  Up  near  this,  almost  concealed 
by  a  clump  of  trees,  and  nearly  overgrown  with  wild  vine,  I  discovered 
a  house,  or  rather  a  hut,  on  a  comfortable  scale.  There  was  no  sound  of 
human  voice  here,  all  was  still. 

"  I  knew  from  the  indications  about,  that  it  was  long  since  the  place 
had  been  attended  to.  The  net-work  of  vines  round  it  was  so  thick 
and  close,  that  I  had  to  make  an  opening  through  it  with  my  axe.  On 
entering  this  wild  barrier,  I  came  at  once  on  the  house,  which  was  built 
against  the  rock  with  a  shed  roof  thatched — the  sides  and  front  merely 
posts  of  wood,  interlaced  by  vine  branches,  and  covered  over  with 
mud.  The  whole  was  in  a  falling  state ;  there  was  only  a  door  way 
into  it,  but  no  door. 

"  I  now  with  strange  feelings  entered  the  door ;  there  was  ample 

light  through  this  ruin  to  see  all.     It  was  a  melancholy  sight  and 

discovery  to  me.     In  the  centre  of  the  floor,  near  a  rude  table,  lay  the 

skeleton  of  a  man,  only  partially  concealed  by  what  had  once  been 

a  covering  of  skins ;  on  my  touching  it,  it  fell  in  powder ;  the  bones* 

though  in  apposition,  were  separated  by  the  slightest  touch.     On  one 

side  were  an  old  boiling  pot  and  frying-pan,  wood,  axe,  &c.,  all  in  rust, 

a  tobacco-box,  with  a  rudely  manufactured  pipe,  on  the  table  an  old 

worn  out  and  rust-eaten  carabine,  and  cutlass  in  the  comer ;  there  was 

a  shelf  which  had  once  served  for  a  bed  with  seal  skins  on  it«  I  searched 

minutely,  but  could  not  find  either  paper  or  any  other  thing  that  could 

give  the  least  information  as  to  the  name  or  who  this  unfortuuato 

recluse  was. 

•  •  #  •  • 

'*  Whilst  in  those  seas  I  made  many  inquiries  from  captains  and 
others  frequenting  those  islands  about  this  solitary  man,  but  no  one 
knew  or  had  heard  any  thing  about  him*  He  must  have  been  dead  fur 
many  years  from  the  state  of  the  skeleton,  the  hut,  and  the  long 
neglected  plantations." — p,  135. 

Who  and  what  was  this  man  ?  a  runaway  sailor!  a  shipwrecked 
mariner?  an  exiled  patriot!  a  fugitive  rebel!  a  broken-hearted 
recluse !  a  criminal  flying  from  the  sentence  of  the  law — perhaps 
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a  murderer!  or  was  he  some  grievoue  sinner,  who  Bought  in 
eilence  and  Bolityde  to  reconcile  himself  with  his  God ! 

From  the  tiaDapasoa  Captain  Lock  proceeded  to  the  Mar- 
quesas. These  islancb  were  first  visited  in  15it5  by  a  Spanish 
navigator,  Alvaro  Mendana  de  Neyra,  who  in  compliment  to  the 
Marquess  Mendoza,  then  Viceroy  of  Peru,  gave  theoi  the  name 
which  they  still  bear.  They  extend  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  N.  w.  to  s.E.,  and  lie  between  latitude  10°  SO*  and  7°  fiV 
south,  and  longitude  139°  and  141°  west.  A  wide  channel 
divides  them  into  two  smaller  groups,  of  which  the  Eastera 
contains  five  and  the  Western  cignt. 

"  The  aceneiy  of  the  entire  Marquesan  group  of  islandi  is  very 
Bimilar;  they  all  appear  high,  and  almost  precipitous  towBide  the  centre: 
but  on  coming  close  into  the  land,  and  taking  long  excursions  through 
the  country,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  the  scene  entirely  alters,  and  one  of 
great  irregular  beauty  and  grandeur  meets  the  eye  in  all  directions< 
The  inhabitants  generally  live  scattered  about  in  the  low  lauds  or  rich 
valleys  ;  and  rich  they  are  beyond  any  thing.  Those  who  have  not 
visited  a  tropical  country  cannot  form  a  correct  idea  of  it ;  wherever 
you  see  a  rock  or  precipice,  and  they  well  deserve  the  name,  if  irregu- 
larity, height,  and  nakedness  can  give  it  to  them;  their  base  and 
surrounding  lowland  is  covered  deeply  with  a  never-ceasing,  richly 
vegetable  mould,  throwing  up  the  finest  fruit-trees  and  other  targe 
timber  ;  and  where  the  woods  are  not  very  dense,  the  richest  grass 
prevails.  All  those  valleys  have  streams,  sometimes  of  considerable 
extent,  but  always  of  great  beauty,  passing  through  them,  forming  in 
their  course  many  rich  and  beautiful  cascades.  Those  Talleva  are 
mostly  skirted  with  high  hills,  covered  to  their  summits  with  a  Itghtish 
green  vegetation.  This  coloured  appearance  arises  from  the  great 
quantities  of  deep  soft  moss  and  acres  upon  acres  of  small  reeds,  which 
grow  as  high  as  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  form  good  cover  oRen  for  small 
war  parties  or  scouts,  who  frequently  set  the  whole  on  fire  to  stop, 
even  for  a  time,  the  advance  of  a  powerful  enemy,  as  well  as  to  give 
the  warning  that  those  great  fires  convey  to  their  friends." — p.  IS4. 

Wild  and  beautiful  indeed  those  islands  must  be  from  the 
accounts  of  all  those  who  liave  visited  them,  and  equally  wild  and 
beautiful  are  the  race  that  inhabit  them ;  but  there  is  a  striking 
and  painful  difference  between  the  animate  and  inanimate  worlw 
of  the  Creator,  which,  sadly  visible  every  where,  stands  out  here  hi 
terrible  relief.  Nature  is  all  beautiful  and  glorious,  but  man, 
though  iii^hly  gifled  both  physically  and  mentally,  "  has  sought 
out  for  himself  many  inventions"  which  it  is  revolting  to  think 
of;  and  what  makes  the  case  still  more  humbling  is,  that  dis- 
gusting as  the  native  vices  of  the  islandera  are,  they  have  beea 
here  as  elsewh^r?  »^ill  further  cc^rupted  by  their  intercourse  with 
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those  who  come  from  lands  that  acknowledge  the  religion  of  a 
merciful,  a  holy,  and  a  jealous  God.  Yes,  degraded  as  the 
Polynesian  is  in  his  ancestral  condition,  he  is  far  more  debased 
after  coming  in  contact  with  the  European.  The  naked  vices  of 
the  savage  assume  if  not  a  grosser  yet  a  more  sordid  character. 

*'  Towards  noon,  we  drew  abreast  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,"  says 
Mr.  Melville,  ^'  and  at  last  we  slowly  swept  by  the  intervening  pro- 
montory, and  entered  the  bay  of  Nukuheva.  No  description  can  do 
justice  to  its  beauty  ;  but  that  beauty  was  lost  to  me  then,  and  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  tricoloured  flag  of  France  trailing  over  the  stem  of 
six  vessels,  whose  black  hulls  and  bristling  broadsides  proclaimed 
their  warlike  character.  There  they  were,  floating  in  that  lovely  bay, 
the  green  eminences  of  the  shore  looking  down  so  tranquilly  upon 
them  as  if  rebuking  the  sternness  of  their  aspect.  To  my  eye,  nothing 
could  be  more  out  of  keeping  than  the  presence  of  these  vessels ;  but 
we  soon  learnt  what  brought  them  there.  The  whole  group  of  islands 
had  just  been  taken  possession  of  by  Rear-Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars 
in  the  name  of  the  invincible  French  nation." — Residence  in  the 
Marquesas,  p.  12. 

Mr.  Melville  is  no  friend  to  the  conduct  of  France  towards 
the  natives  of  Tahiti  and  Nukuheva. 

*'  The  expedition,"  says  he,  **  for  the  occupation  of  the  Marquesas  had 
sailed  from  Brest  in  the  spring  of  1842,  and  the  secret  of  its  destination 
was  solely  in  the  possession  of  its  commander.  No  wonder  that  those 
who  contemplated  such  a  signal  infraction  of  the  laws  of  humanity, 
should  have  sought  to  veil  the  enormity  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  their  iniquitous  conduct  in  this  and 
in   other  matters,   the   French  have  ever  plumed    themselves   upon 

being  the  most  humane  and  polished  of  nations One  example 

of  the  shameless  subterfuges  under  which  the  French  stand  prepared 
to  defend  whatever  cruelties  they  may  hereafter  think  fit  to  commit  in 
bringing  the  Marquesan  natives  into  subjection,  is  well  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  On  some  flimsy  pretext  or  other,  Mowanna,  the  King  of 
Nukuheva,  whom  the  invaders  by  extravagant  presents  have  cajoled 
over  to  their  interest,  and  move  about  like  a  mere  puppet,  has  been  set 
up  as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  entire  island,  the  alleged  ruler  by 
prescription  of  various  clans  who  for  ages,  perhaps,  have  treated  with 
each  other  as  separate  nations.  To  reinstate  this  much  injured  prince 
in  the  assumed  dignities  of  his  ancestors,  the  disinterested  strangers 
have  come  all  the  way  from  France ;  they  are  determined  that  his  title 
shall  be  acknowledged.  If  any  tribe  shall  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  French  by  bowing  down  to  the  laced  chapeau  of 
Mowanna,  let  them  abide  the  consequences  of  their  obstinacy.  Under 
cover,*'  proceeds  our  author,  '*  of  a  similar  pretence,  have  the  outrages 
and  massacres  at  Tahiti  the  beautiful,  the  queen  of  the  South  Seas,  been 
perpetrated«"--*/{eni(rficf  m  the  Marfuemt,  p.  18. 
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We  cannot  refrwn  from  inserting  the  following  anecdote. 

"  In  the  grounds  of  the  famoas  missionary  consul,  Pritchard,  then 
absent  in  London,  the  consular  flag  of  Britain  waved,  as  usual,  during 
the  day,  from  a  lofty  staff  planted  within  a  few  yards  of  the  beach,  and 
in  full  view  of  the  frigate.  One  morning,  an  officer  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  men,  presented  himself  at  the  verandah  of  Mr.  Pritcfaard'i 
house,  and  inquired  in  broken  English  for  the  lady  his  wife.  The 
matron  soon  made  her  appearance,  and  the  polite  Frenchman,  making 
one  of  hii  best  bows,  and  playing  gracefully  with  the  aiguillette  that 
danced  upon  bis  breast,  proceeded  in  court«oua  accents  to  deliver  hit 
mission.  *  The  admiral  desired  the  flag  to  be  hauled  down, — hoped  it 
would  be  perfectly  agreeable,' — and  his  men  stood  ready  to  perform  the 
duty,  '  Tell  the  pirate  your  master,'  replied  the  spirited  Bagliab' 
woman,  pointing  to  the  staff,  '  that  if  he  wishes  to  strike  those  colonrs, 
be  must  come  and  perform  the  act  himself.  I  will  suffer  no  one  elso 
to  do  it.'  The  lady  then  bowed  haughtily,  and  withdrew  into  the 
house.  As  the  discomfited  ofBcer  walked  away,  he  looked  op  to  tha 
flag,  and  perceived  that  the  cord  by  which  it  was  elevated  to  its  place, 
led  from  the  top  of  the  staff  across  the  lawn  to  an  open  upper  window 
of  the  mansion,  where  sat  the  lady  from  whom, he  had  just  parted, 
tranquilly  engaged  in  knitting.  Was  that  flag  hauled  down  t  Mrs. 
Pritchaid  thinks  not,  and  Rear-Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouari  is  believed 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion." — Typee,  p.  19. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Polynesians  themselves.  Almost  the 
first  fact  related  by  Mr.  Melville  concerning  the  Marqueaans, 
too  sadl^  illustrates  the  truth  of  what  we  have  before  stated. 

"We  had  approached  within  a  mile  and  ft  half  perhaps  of  the  foot 
of  the  bay,  when  some  of  the  islanders,  who  by  this  time  had  managed 
to  scramble  aboard  of  us  at  the  risk  of  swamping  their  canoes,  directed 
our  attention  to  a  singular  commotion  iu  the  water  ahead  of  the  vessel. 
At  first  I  imagined  it  to  be  produced  by  a  shoal  of  fish  sporting  on  the 
surface;  bnt  our  savage  friends  assured  us  that  it  was  caused  by  a 
shoal  of  '  whinhenies,'  young  girls,  who  in  this  manner  were  coming 
ofl'to  welcome  us.  As  they  drew  nearer,  and  I  watched  the  rising  and 
sinking  of  their  forms,  and  beheld  the  uplifted  right  arm  bearing  above 
the  water  the  girdle  of  tappa,  and  their  long  dark  hair  trailing  beside 
them  as  they  swam,  I  almost  fancied  they  could  be  nothing  else  than 
■o  many  mermaids:  and  very  like  mermaids  they  behaved  too, 

"  We  were  stilt  some  distance  from  the  beach,  and  under  slow  head- 
way, when  we  sailed  right  into  the  midst  of  these  swimming  nympha, 
and  they  boarded  us  at  every  quarter,  many  seizing  hold  of  the  chain- 
plates  and  springing  into  the  chains,  at  the  peril  of  being  run  over  by 
the  vessel  in  her  course,  catching  at  the  bobstays,  and  wreathing  their 
■lender  forms  about  the  ropes  hung  suspended  in  the  air.  All  of  them 
at  length  succeeded  in  getting  up  the  ship's  side,  where  they  clung, 
dripping  with  the  brine,  and  glowing  from  the  bath,  their  jet  blade 
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tresses  streaming  over  their  shoulders,  and  half  enveloping  their  other- 
wise naked  forms.  There  they  hung,  sparkling  with  savage  vivacity, 
laughing  gaily  at  one  another,  and  chattering  away  with  infinite  glee. 
Nor  were  they  idle  the  while,  for  each  one  performed  the  simple  offices 
of  the  toilette  for  the  other.  Their  luxuriant  locks  wound  up,  and 
twisted  into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  were  freed  from  the  briny 
element;  the  whole  person  carefully  dried,  and  from  a  little  round  shell 
that  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  anointed  with  a  fragrant  oil ;  their 
adornments  were  completed  by  passing  a  few  loose  folds  of  white  tappce 
in  a  modest  cincture  around  the  waist.  Thus  arrayed,  they  no  longer 
hesitated,  but  flung  themselves  lightly  over  the  bulwarks,  and  were 
quickly  frolicking  about  the  decks.  Many  of  them  went  forward 
perching  upon  the  handrails,  or  running  out  upon  the  bowsprit,  whilst 
others  seated  themselves  upon  the  taffrail,  or  reclined  at  full  length 
upon  the  boats.  M^hat  a  sight  for  us  bachelor  sailors !  How  avoid  so 
dire  a  temptation  ?  For  who  could  think  of  tumbling  these  artless 
creatures  overboard,  when  they  had  swam  miles  to  welcome  us  ?  Their 
appearance  perfectly  amazed  me ;  their  extreme  youth,  the  light  clear 
brown  of  their  complexions,  their  delicate  features  and  inexpressibly 
graceful  figures,  their  softly  moulded  limbs  and  free  unstudied  action, 
seemed  as  strange  as  beautiful*  The  *  Dolly '  was  fairly  captured ; 
and  never  will  I  say  was  vessel  carried  before  by  such  a  dashing  and 
irresistible  party  of  boarders.  The  ship  taken,  we  could  do  no  other* 
wise  than  yie)4  ourselves  prisoners,  and  for  the  whole  period  that  she 
remained  in  the  bay,  tho'  *  Dolly  '  as  well  as  her  crew  were  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  mermaids.  In  the  evening,  after  we  had  come  to 
an  anchor,  the  deck  was  illuminated  with  lanterns,  and  this  picturesque 
band  of  sylphs,  decked  out  with  flowers,  and  dressed  in  robes  of 
variegated  tappa,  got  up  a  ball  in  great  style.  These  females  are 
passionately  fond  of  dancing,  and  in  the  wild  grace  and  spirit  of  their 
style,  excel  every  thing  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  varied  dances  of  the 
Marquesan  girls  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme ;  but  there  is  an  aban- 
doned voluptuousness  in  their  character,  which  I  dare  not  attempt  to 
describe*  Our  ship  was  now  wholly  given  up  to  every  species  of  riot 
and  debauchery*  Not  the  feeblest  barrier  was  interposed  between  the 
unholy  passions  of  the  crew  and  their  unlimited  gratification.  The 
grossest  licentiousness  and  the  most  shameful  inebriety  prevailed,  with 
occasional  but  short-lived  interruptions  through  the  whole  period  of  her 
atay*  Alas !  for  the  poor  savages,  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
these  polluting  examples!  Unsophisticated  and  confiding,  they  are 
easily  led  into  every  vice,  and  humanity  weeps  over  the  ruin  thus 
remorselessly  inflicted  upon  them  by  their  European  civilizers.  Thrice 
happy  are  they,  who,  inhabiting  some  yet  undiscovered  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  have  never  been  brought  into  contaminating  contact 
with  the  white  man"!" — Typee^  p.  15* 

*  Herman  Melville  to  wit. — The  strange  mixture  of  genuine  licentiousness  and 
affected  morality  which  this  j^assa^  cxhibitSi  is  both  painful  and  ludicrous. 
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Dttrm^  hk  eUji  at  the  Marquesas,  Dr.  Oooltw  had  trn^ 

(^portnnity  for  seeing  the  native  dances  :— 

"  The  aituation  generally  chosen  for  tbe  taboos,  or  theatre,  when 
theie  exhibitions  take  place,  it  gome  level  gpot  of  either  rock  or  earth 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  sorae  of  these  romantic  itreams,  and  oden  near 
a  waterfall,  surrounded  by  trees  of  rich  foliage,  the  a^oining  hilla  form- 
ing a  cnrtain  of  green  round  it.     In  the  centre  of  this  is  an  enclosed 
portion  of  grouud,  covered  by  a  smooth  and  varied-coloured  pavemenL 
The  dancers  perform  on  this.  .....  Their  covering  is  only  k  small 

piece  of  native  cloth,  either  round  the  waist  or  over  the  shoulders ;  a< 
the  excitement  of  the  dance  increases  even  this  disappears,  or  is  flung 
wildly  to  the  winds,  and  then  you  see  neither  a  black  nor  a  white  matt, 
but  from  the  turmeric  a  golden  yellow  one,  perfectly  naked  in  all  the 
wildness  and  frenzy  of  the  heathen  dance.  They  tire — others  supply 
their  places,  and  thus  they  keep  going  for  hours;  their  actions  are  all 
of  the  most  vile  that  can  be  either  invented  or  thought  of;  no  pen  can 
or  ought  to  describe  it ;  a  veil  ought  to  be  cast  over  it,  only  to  be  lifted 
to  disclose  to  the  eyes  of  the  sceptic  tbe  downright  necessity  for  the 
presence  of  the  Missionary,  to  throw  the  light  of  Christianity  on  the 
heathen  mind,  and  have  such  scenes  for  ever  obliterated  from  the 
thoughts  of  the  Marquesan,  as  well  as  they  have  succeeded  elsewhere." 
— Couller'f  Pacific,  p.  170. 

This  anthor  speaks,  too,  of  the  loose  conduct  of  the  crews  of 
ships,  which  occasionally  visit  them,  and  shows  that  the  case  of 
the  "  Dolly"  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  but  a  circumstance  of  nearly 
universal  occurrence : — 

"  As  soon  as  ever  the  anchor  is  down,  if  the  ship  is  not  a  taboo,  or 
restricted  one,  she  will  be  at  once  boarded  not  by  a  few,  but  hundreds 
of  women,  who  will  not  go  on  shore  without  being  hunted  overboard. 
Well,  if  the  commander  of  the  ship  is  ever  so  well  inclined  for  good, 
the  men  will  often  knock  off  and  do  no  work  ;  in  this  case  the  captain 
ia  in  a  distant  sea,  has  no  power  to  assist  him  in  keeping  rigid  dis- 
cipline on  board,  and  has  no  other  alternative  but  to  submit,  and  get 
off  as  quick  as  he  can ;  but  the  reason  I  am  so  explicit  is,  that  there  are 
too  many  ships  whose  crews,  from  the  captain  to  the  cook,  relax  all 
discipline  (as  to  morality)  in  other  places  as  well  as  the  Marquesas, 
and  often  in  a  few  days  will  undo  the  anxious,  unwearied,  and  zealooa 
work  of  the  Missionary  for  months."— p.  172. 

In  his  second  work,  Dr.  Coulter  mentions  the  same  degrading 
custom  as  prevailing  at  tbe  Kingemill  Islands  : — 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  tay,  that  these  people  are  in  tbe 
very  depths  of  heathenism  ;  they  give  way  to  all  sorts  of  barbarism  and 
licentiousness  ;  and  I  feel  sorry  to  have  it  to  say,  that  the  generality  of 
ships  touching  here  (mostly  English  and  American  whalers),  so  com- 
pletely  encourage  this  immorality  and  viteness,  that  it  is  now  tiit 
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regular  cnttom  at  the  Kingsmill  group.  Whenever  a  ship  dropt  her 
anchor,  the  first  offering  from  the  shore  is  a  deck  load  of  women.  At 
soon  as  the  '  Hound'  Jet  go  her  anchor,  dozens  of  young  women  came 
alongside ;  and  what  appeared  to  he  most  horrible,  was  the  fact  of  their 
being  brought  there  by  their  fathers,  mothers,  and  brothers." — Vol.  i. 
p.  193. 

In  this  particular  instance,  however,  they  were  denied  ad- 
mission. 

"  Some,"  adds  the  author,  "  laughed  immoderately  at  the  disap^  nted 
looks  of  others,  but  most  of  them,  though  they  hung  round  the  ^seel 
for  a  short  time  afterwards,  went  on  shore  in  a  very  sulky  mood." 

Painful,  however,  as  it  is  to  reflect  on  the  encouragement  given 
to  heathen  licentiousness  by  nominal  Christians,  all  such  lesser 
sins  fall  into  the  shade  compared  with  the  outrage  perpetrated 
by  the  French  at  Mahanar  upon  the  peninsula  of  Taraiboo,  in 
tne  Christian  island  of  Tahiti : — 

'*  The  fight,"  says  Mr.  Melville,  **  originated  in  the  seizure  of  a 
number  of  women  from  the  shore  by  men  belonging  to  one  of  the  French 
vessels  of  war.  In  this  affair  the  islanders  fought  desperately,  killing 
about  fifty  of  the  enemy,  and  losing  ninety  of  their  own  number.  The 
French  sailors  and  marines,  who  at  the  time  were  reported  to  be  infuriated 
with  liquor,  gave  no  quarter ;  and  the  survivors  only  saved  themselves 
by  fleeing  to  the  mountains." — Omoo,  p.  127. 

Yes,  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  most  Christian 
king  endeavour  to  improve  the  imperfect  Christianity  of  the 
Tahitians — ^thus  do  they  seek  to  prove  by  example,  as  well  as 
precept,  the  superiority  of  popery  to  puritanism— -such  is  the 
security  of  petdon^  as  weU  as  property,  they  would  wish  to  esta- 
blish in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific — Uius  would  they  extend  the 
influence  of  the  '^  CBWore  de  la  foi^  and  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of 
their  devotion  the  two  costliest  of  all  offerings, — the  life  of  man 
and  the  chastity  of  woman.  A  deep  sympaUiy — a  righteous  and 
a  holy  indignation  is  fdt^  and  acted  upon^  too — when  we  hear  of 
similar  outr^;es  perpetrated  by  Moslem  oppressors  on  their 
Christian  subjects.  Shall  the  sympathy  of  Russia  be  exerted  to 
rescue  the  Bayah  irom  the  infidels  of  Turkey,  whilst  the  sym- 
pathy of  England  is  not  able  to  protect  the  kannaka  from  the 
infidels  of  France  t  Shame  on  the  thought ;  God  has  given  us 
power  to  protect  the  innocent  against  the  wicked,  the  weak 
against  the  strong ;  let  us  use  that  power,  lest,  in  His  retributive 
justice.  He  deliver  our  homes  to  pollution,  and  our  hearth-stones 
to  blood.  It  was  the  saying  of  Napoleon,  that  if  he  once  landed 
here,  though  he  could  not  conquer  England,  he  would  make  it 
unfit  for  Englishmen  to  dwell  in — words  of  fearful  import  in  the 
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moath  oT  a  FrenchauD.  It  is  GoA  alone  who  has  pneerved  oar 
land  from  the  fate  of  PrnsMa  and  of  Spain ;  let  na  secure  the 
continnaoce  of  that  protection  by  protectins  thoee  from  robbety 
and  wrong  who  have  the  courage  but  not  the  power  to  protect 
themselves '. 

But  let  ns  retam  to  Nukuheva,  from  which  we  have  wandered, 
it  must  be  allowed,  to  some  diataoce.  Mr.  Melrille  having,  as 
we  suppose,  in  the  first  instance  run  away  to  sea — he  does  not 
say  so— -bat  the  superiority  of  his  education,  and  other  ciretmi- 
stances,  lead  us  to  infer  as  much— became  tired  of  the  "  Dolly" 
and  her  c^>tun,  and  determined  on  Iea\ing  the  vessel.  Another 
sailor,  whose  nom  de  gaerre  is  Tobv,  agreed  to  join  him,  and  thej 
determined  on  escaping  to  the  interior,  and  concealing  themselves 
in  the  valley  of  Happab,  until  the  "  Dolly^  should  have  departed, 
intending  then  to  return  to  Nukuheva,  and  embark  in  some  more 
agreeable  vessel.  They  accomplished  their  escape  with  no  great 
difficulty,  and  succeeds  in  reaching  the  mountains,  but  here  an 
unexpected  difficulty  awaited  them.  The  various  valleys  of  the 
island  are  inhabited  by  independent  and  hostile  tribes — one  of 
these,  called  "  Happar,"^  was  considered  as  particularly  friendly 
to  Europeans ;  another,  named  "  Typee,"  was  spoken  of  as  very 
mnch  the  reverse,  and,  added  to  this,  their  very  name  was  said  to 
signify — "  Lover  of  human  flethi"  Where  all  are  cannibals, — as 
the  Marquesans  undoubtedly  are, — such  an  appellation  does  not 
perhaps  matter  much, — and  yet  there  is,  it  must  be  allowed, 
something  tmpleasant  in  it.  The  two  fugitives,  after  enduring 
some  hardships  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  mount«ns,  de- 
scended into  a  beautiful  valley,  and  foimd  themselves,  to  their 
great  dismay,  in  the  territory  of  the  famous  man-eaters  above- 
mentioned.  They  were  not,  however,  devoured,  it  being  the 
custom  of  these  iuanders  only  to  eat  their  enemies  slain  in  battle ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  treated  with  extreme  kindness ;  the 
only  disagreeable  circumstance  connected  with  their  stay  being 
that  they  were  not  permitted  to  depart ;  but  whilst  allowed  the 
free  range  of  the  upper  and  central  parts  of  the  valley,  carefully 
watchea  and  forbidden  to  approach  the  sea.  We  do  not  wonder, 
however,  at  the  sensations  of  fear  which  they  experienced,  after 
all  that  they  had  heard  concerning  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  tribe  in  question : — 

"  Even  berore  visiting  the  Marquesas,"  says  Mr.  Melville,  "  I  had 
heard  from  men  who  had  touched  at  tlie  group  on  former  voyages,  tome 

•  "  Tlic  ^re«t  Iwiljr  of  the  pooplo,  u  well  u  their  queen,  confidently  relied  upon 
the  ■[locilj'  intcrpogiliuD  of  England,  *  natioa  bound  to  them  by  nuny  tiei,  aod 
vliicli,  mor*  tlua  oaee,  had  Mlemiilj'  giULnuit«ed  their  iu dependence." — OmoOf 
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revolting  stdries  in  connexion  with  these  savages ;  and  fresh  in  ray 
remembrance  was  the  adventure  of  the  master  of  the  "  Catherine,"  who 
only  a  few  months  previous,  imprudently  venturing  into  this  bay  in  an 
armed  boat  for  the  purpose  of  barter,  was  seized  by  the  natives,  carried 
back  a  little  distance  into  their  valley,  and  was  only  saved  from  a  cruel 
death  by  the  intervention  of  a  young  girl,  who  facilitated  his  escape  by 
night  along  the  beach  to  Nukuheva. 

'*  I  had  heard,  too,  of  an  English  vessel,  that  many  years  ago,  after 
a  weary  cruise,  sought  to  enter  the  bay  of  Nukuheva,  and  arriving 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  land,  was  met  by  a  large  canoe  full  of 
natives,  who  offered  to  lead  the  way  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 
The  captain,  unacquainted  with  the  localities  of  the  island,  joyfully 
acceded  to  the  proposition,  the  canoe  paddled  on,  and  the  ship  followed. 
She  was  soon  conducted  to  a  beautiful  inlet,  and  dropped  her  anchor 
in  its  waters  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  lofty  shore.  That  same  night 
the  perfidious  Typees,  who  had  thus  inveigled  her  into  their  fatal  bay, 
fiocked  aboard  the  doomed  vessel  by  hundreds,  and  at  a  given  signal 
murdered  every  one  on  board." — Typee,  p.  26. 

We  read  such  tales  as  these  with  lively  interest  and  deep 
horror  ;  our  warmest  sympathy  is  awakened  for  the  unfortunate 
European  ;  our  keenest  indignation  is  aroused  towards  the  cruel 
and  faithless  sav^e ;  whilst,  perhaps,  our  anger  is  softened  by 
pity  for  the  benighted  condition  of  tne  poor  heathen,  who  violates 
the  rights  of  hospitality  and  the  very  laws  of  nature ;  and  the 
whole  process  concludes  with  a  vivid  perception  of  our  own  supe- 
riority over  the  people  that  know  not  God,  and  our  lips  almost 
breathe  the  accents  of  the  Pharisee,  '^  Lord,  I  thank  Ihee,  that 
I  am  not  such  as  these.^^ 

And  yet,  were  we  to  examine  the  case  more  minutely,  we 
should  find  little  cause  for  exultation ;  the  treachery,  the  cruelty, 
so  often  exercised  by  the  uncultivated  natives  towards  the  white 
man,  originates  in  every  case  in  wanton  outrages  first  perpetrated 
on  the  unsuspecting  barbarians  by  Europeans ;  the  natives  who 
have  welcomed  the  strangers  and  their  big  canoe  as  messengers 
from  heaven,  are  treated  by  their  polished  guests  with  unprin- 
cipled baseness,  or  unprovoked  barbarity,  and  naturally,  nor 
can  we  well  say  unjustly,  make  fierce  reprisals  on  the  next 
pale-faced  strangers  who  approach  their  shores.  It  is  true, 
that  the  innocent  thus  often  suffer  for  the  guilty,  that  the 
honest  trader  loses  by  the  fraud  of  his  predecessor,  and  the 
murderer  escapes  unharmed,  leaving  a  debt  of  massacre  to  be 
settled  by  the  peaceful  and  humane.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
this  which  is  at  variance  with  the  general  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  nothing  which  in  reality  forms  any  aggravated  stain  on 
the  character  of  the  Polynesian.  It  was  "  the  meek  usurper's 
holy  head'*  which  atoned  for  the  blood-stained  treason  of  Heniy 
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of  Bolingbroke ;  it  w»  the  only  too-gentle  Louis  XVI.  ^W 
suffered  Tor  the  accumulated  enormities  of  the  foulest  nee  of 
unredeemed  nuacreants  that  ever  Bat  upon  a  throne,  to  cane 
earth,  or  outrage  heaven.  And  as  to  the  rationale  of  the  Kan- 
naWs  conduct,  he  is  placed  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  powerflil 
foreigners,  and  makes  hie  reprisals  how  and  where  he  can  : — 

"  The  enormities  practised  in  the  South  Seai  upon  Mme  of  the 
Inofienaive  islanden  well  nigh  pasi  belief.  These  thtngt  are  seldom 
proclaiincd  at  home  ;  they  happen  at  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  j  they 
are  done  in  a  corner,  and  Ihera  ii  none  to  reveal  them.  But  there  », 
nevertheless,  many  a  petty  trader  that  has  navigated  the  Pacific,  whoae 
course  from  island  to  island  might  be  traced  by  a  series  of  cotd'blooded 
robberies,  kidnappings,  and  murders,  the  iniquity  of  which  might  be 
considered  almost  sufficient  to  sink  her  guilty  timbers  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  ....  How  often  is  the  term  "  savages  "  incorrectly  applied  I 
None  really  deserving  of  it  were  ever  yet  discovered  by  voyagera  or  bjr 
travellers ;  they  have  discovered  heathens  and  barbarians,  whom  hy 
horrible  cruelties  tbey  have  exasperated  into  savages.  It  may  be 
asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiclion,  that  in  all  the  cases  of  outrages 
committed  by  Polynesians,  Europeans  have  at  some  time  or  other  been 
the  aggressors,  and  that  the  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  disposition  of  some 
of  the  islanders  is  mainly  to  he  ascribed  lo  the  influence  of  such  exam- 
ples."—rsfpee,  p.  28. 

Dr.  Coulter  coufirma  this  statement :  beades  remarks  of  the 
same  effect  with  reference  to  more  westerly  groups  of  islands, 
speaking  of  the  Marquesas,  he  observes: — 

"  I  have  known  also  ships  go  into  the  islands,  get  aanpply  of  one  or 
two  hundred  bags,  with  vegetables,  &c.,  all  the  time  of  ttuding  the  (hip 
lying  off  and  on  ;  and  when  [he  last  boat  came  alongside,  hoist  her  up, 
crowd  on  all  sail,  and  the  chiefs  who  came  for  their  payment  in  powder^ 
muskets,  &c.,  hunted  over  the  side,  and  made  even  anim  to  the  nearest 
land,  or  canoe  that  kept  near  the  ship.  Now,  what  is  the  consequence  of 
all  this?  The  next  vessel  which  arrives  belonging  to  the  same  nation, 
oflen  gets  its  boats  cut  off,  and  the  crews  killed,  and  generally  eaten, 
from  the  feeliog  of  revenge  for  former  insult  and  injury — they,  of 
course,  trading  with  more  honesty  and  confidence,  and  placing  them- 
selves more  incautioosly  in  the  power  of  the  natives." — Coulter'* 
Pacific,  ip.  174. 

Atiev  speaking  of  an  instance  in  which  an  English  captain  fired 
at  some  harmless  natives,  without  any  provocation,  because  they 
shook  their  spears  at  him  from  the  shore,  when  he,  being  in  a 
boat,  wished  to  hold  intercourse  with  them.  Mr.  Melville  adds  :— 

"  Wanton  acts  of  cruelty,  like  this,  are  not  unusual  on  the  part  Of 
■ea-captains  landing  at  islands  comparatively  unknown.  Even  at  the 
Pomota- group,  but  a  day's  sail  from  Tahiti,  the  islanders  coming  down 
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to  the  sfMre,  have  several  times  been  fired  at  by  trading  schooners 
passing  through  their  narrow  channels ;  and  this,  too,  as  a  mere  amuse** 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  ruffians.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  incredible,  the 
light  in  which  many  sailors  regard  these  naked  heathens.  They  hardly 
consider  them  human.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  more  ignorant 
and  degraded  men  are,  the  more  contemptuously  they  look  upon  those 
whom  they  deem  their  inferiors.*' — Omoo,  p.  24. 

The  hostility  of  the  Typees  to  white  men  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  unprovoked  aggression  of  Lieutenant  Porter, 
who  having  been  hospitably  treaU^  by  the  people  of  Nukuheva 
and  Happar,  assisted  them  in  an  attack  upon  these  their  here- 
ditary enemies : — 

"  Valiantly,  although  with  much  loss,  the  Typees  disputed  every  inch 
of  ground,  and  after  some  hard  fighting  obliged  their  assailants  to 
retreat  and  abandon  their  design  of  conquest.  The  invaders,  on  their 
march  back  to  the  sea,  consoled  themselves  for  their  repulse  by  setting 
fire  to  every  house  and  temple  in  their  route ;  and  a  long  line  of 
smoking  ruins  defaced  the  once-smiling  bosom  of  the  valley,  and  pro« 
claimed  to  its  Pagan  inhabitants  the  spirit  which  reigned  in  the  breasts 
of  Christian  soldiers.  Who  can  wonder  at  the  deadly  hatred  of  the 
Typees  to  all  foreigners  after  such  unprovoked  atrocities  ?"^-fypee| 
p.  27. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  two  white  men  felt  but  ill  at 
ease  when  they  discovered  their  mistake.  Toby  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  about  a  month  after  their  arrival  there,  and 
was  carried  to  sea  against  his  will  bv  an  American  whaler,  thus 
leaving  his  companion  to  his  fate ;  whilst  Tommo,  as  our  author 
was  entitled  by  his  hosts,  remained  about  four  months  in  an  easy 
captivity,  receiving  every  kindness,  and  tasting  every  pleasure 
which  the  valley  afforded.  The  king  Mehevi  took  him  under  his 
especial  protection ;  a  native  of  inferior  rank,  Kory-Kory  by 
name,  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  and  take  care  of  him,  and,  for 
he  was  lame  from  a  complaitit  caught  in  the  mountain,  to  carry 
him  from  place  to  place ;  he  was  billeted  on  a  kind  old  chief, 
Marheyo  by  name,  and  treated  with  courtesy  and  respect  by  all 
the  other  chiefs ;  and  besides  the  frequent  society  of  the  damsels 
of  the  valley,  his  constant  companion  in  his  rambles  was  the 
charming  and  beautiful  Fay  away,  a  maiden  of  the  most  perfect 
symmetry  of  form  and  feature ;  the  most  winning  grace  of  action 
and  manner;  and,  as  far  as  their  imperfect  medium  of  com- 
municating ideas  could  enable  him  to  judge,  of  a  warm  heart  and 
refined  mind. 

The  place,  from  his  account,  appears  to  have  been  such  a  per^ 
feet  Jilysium,  that  we  wonder  at  his  extreme  desire  to  get  away 
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from  it.  He  exhibits,  indeed,  much  zeal  and  skill  in  the  com- 
parisons which  he  draws  between  the  state  of  these  simple  natives 
and  that  of  the  balf-civilizcd  inhabitants  of  other  islands,  or  the 
fully-civilized  Europeans  themselves  : — 

"  In  a  primitive  state  of  lociety,  the  enjoyments  of  life,  though  few 
and  simple,  are  spread  over  a  great  extent,  and  are  unalloyed;  but 
civilization,  for  every  advantage  she  imparts,  holds  a  hundred  evila  In 
reserve ;  the  heart-burnings,  the  jealousies,  the  social  rivalries,  the 
family  dissensions,  and' the  thousand  self-inflicted  discomforts  of  refined 
life)  which  make  up  in  units  the  swelling  aggregate  of  human  misery, 
are  unknown  among  these  unsophiaticated  people." — Typee,  p.  38. 

Very  true,  though  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  us  to  under- 
stand the  rationale  of  the  case.  The  world, — that  is  to  say,  the 
system  of  feeling  and  action  which,  making  self  its  idol,  endeavours 
to  consecrate  to  the  service  of  its  false  god  all  the  gifts  of  nature, 
and  all  the  discoveries  of  art,  is  at  enmity  with  God,  and  there- 
fore lies  under  His  curse  ;  but  independent  of  this,  it  u  a  mistake, 
it  does  not  take  the  right  means  of  obtaining  that  which  it  aims 
at — happiness.  For  happiness  consists  in  the  full,  the  legiti- 
mate, and  the  rightly-proportioned  exercise  of  all  the  impulses, 
the  sentiments,  and  the  faculties  of  our  composite  natures ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  fulfilment  of  the  end  of  our  existence.  This  cannot 
he  perfectly  obtained  in  our  fallen  state ;  but  any  approach  to  it 
must  consist  in  an  approximation  to  the  ideal  of  man  and  of 
society,  as  they  would  have  been,  had  our  first  parents  not  fallen, 
and  had  they  and  their  children  carried  out  and  realized  the 
design  of  their  Creator.  The  Gospel,  so  far  as  it  is  carried  into 
effect,  elevates  man  to  this  state,  both  individually  and  socially ; 
individually,  by  restoring  him  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  image  of 
God,  in  which  he  was  first  created ;  socially,  so  far  as  the  Church 
system  is  carried  out — not  the  Church  system  as  it  is  now,  or 
has  been,  at  any  time — but  the  Church  system  as  it  exists  to  the 
mind  of  its  Author,  and  as  it  is  faintly,  but  still  gloriously, 
shadowed  forth  in  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  first  Christians — for 
the  Church  is  the  revival  of  the  primeval  form  of  the  Creation. 

The  world,  on  the  other  hand,  seeking  to  be  wise  in  the  ways 
of  selfishness,  becomes  foolish  in  those  of  happiness ;  and  though 
acute  and  powerful  minds  amongst  those  who  dwell  in  it  may  so 
far  perceive  a  portion  of  the  truth  as  to  see  the  hollowness  and 
the  worthlessness  of  the  system  of  which  they  form  part,  still 
their  voices  are  raised  in  vain,  or  more  probably  attack  some 
flimsy  outwork,  some  subordinate  detail,  and  leave  the  plan  un- 
tovched ;  so  that  despite  of  its  moralists,  economists,  philoso- 
phers, and  sentimentalists,  the  world  proceeds  to    develop  its 
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folly  and  its  misery,  with  a  full  reliance  on  its  wisdom,  and  a 
strange  delusion  of  it's  excellence — its  powei*  to  bestow  hap- 
piness. 

In  a  savage  state,  man,  though  equally  blind,  has  not  such  an 
inordinate  over-appreciation  of  his  own  powers  of  sight ;  he 
follows  certain  laws  of  his  nature ;  and  though  the  laws  of  a 
corrupt  and  an  erring  nature,  they  still  bear  traces  of  the  once- 
bright  original ;  and  in  simply  following  the  dictates  of  his  heart, 
and  the  impulses  of  his  instinct,  man  gains  far  more  than  in 
searching  out  his  own  inventions,  and  acting  according  to  rules 
of  his  own  laying  down ;  in  the  one  case,  he  follows  laws  which 
have  once  been  good,  builds  on  foundations  whose  massive  rocks 
attest  their  former  strength ;  in  the  other,  he  produces,  in  his 
already-weakened  and  fallen  state,  rules  which  represent  not  his 
nature,  even  in  its  corrupted  state,  but  its  actual  corruption ;  he 
gathers  together  chaff,  and  builds  up  an  edifice  on  the  sand. 

The  system  of  savage  life  is  nearer  nature,  and  therefore  nearer 
God,  than  that  of  the  world,  and  consequently  offers,  cetms 
paribus^  greater  faciUties  for  happiness. 

Alas !  how  little  is  this  understood  !  how  often  do  we  talk  of 
the  triumph  of  civilization  and  enlightenment  when  the  metamor- 
phosed Indians  have  relinquished  tlie  true  gems  of  their  simple 
existence  for  the  vain  baubles  of  artificial  life ;  the  blessings  oi  a 

f)rimitive  state  of  society  for  the  curse  of  a  cumbrous  and  sense- 
ess  conventionalism !  how  often  are  those  outward  signs  which 
really  betoken  the  deep-rooted  evils  of  our  own  social  system, 
our  feebleness  of  thought,  and  our  fallacy  in  judgment !  how  often 
are  they  taken  as  the  signs  of  increasing  refinement,  the  symptoms 
and  the  effects  of  advancing  Christianity  !  The  missionary  who 
would  do  most  good,  would  be  one  who  should  alter  not  the  cus« 
toms,  but  the  morals  of  the  Polynesians ;  and  endeavour,  wherever 
such  were  possible,  to  give  a  Christian  character  to  their  existing 
institutions,  rather  than  to  treat  as  a  weed  every  fair  plant  and 
goodly  tree  which  had  not  been  produced  in  the  hot-bed  of  Euro- 
pean civilization. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  valley  of  Typee.  The  harmony  sub- 
sisting amongst  the  members  of  this  simple  community  appears 
truly  astonishing : — 

**  In  this  secluded  abode  of  happiness,  there  were  no  cross  old 
women,  no  cruel  stepdames,  no  withered  spinsters,  no  love-sick 
maidens,  no  sour  old  bachelors,  no  inattentive  husbands,  no  melancholy 
young  men,  no  blubbering  youngsters,  and  no  squalling  brats  [this 
appears  the  most  incredible  of  all].  All  was  mirth,  fun,  and  high  good 
humour.  Blue  devils,  hypochondria,  and  doleful  dumps,  went  and  hid 
themselves  among  tho  crannies  of  the  rocks.     Here  you  would  see  a 
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fiarcel  of  children  irolicking  together  the  lirelong  day,  and  no  qnanel- 
ing,  no  contention  among  them.  The  same  number  in  our  own  Isnd 
could  not  have  played  together  for  the  space  of  an  hour  without  bitJDg 
or  scratching  one  another.  There,  too,  you  might  have  seen  a  throng 
of  young  females,  not  filled  with  envyings  of  each  others'  charmB)  nor 
displaying  the  ridiculous  afiectationa  of  gentility,  aor  yet  moving  in 
whalebone  corsets  lilce  so  many  automatons,  hut  free,  inartificially 
happy,  and  nnconatrained." — Typee,  p.  140. 

The  cauBGB  of  this  state  of  tbinffs  are  various,  besides  the 
general  law  which  we  have  already  laid  down.  The  exquisite  beauty 
of  their  climate  has,  no  doubt,  a  vast  influence;  the  ea^  attain- 
ment of  all  the  neceasariea  and  enjoyments  of  life,  with  which 
they  are  acqnaint«d,  is  another ;  the  absence  of  all  temptation  to 
envy  is  a  third ;  and  Mr.  Melville  considers  their  crowning  ad- 
vantage to  be  the  non-existence  of  raon^.  There  are  however, 
we  apprehend,  two  other  reasons  for  this  state  of  things,  the 
one  pre-eminently  a  blessing ;  the  other,  still  more  feai^illy,  a 
curse. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  form  of  the  Typee  community, 
their  constitution,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  about  the  most  perfect 
that  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  though  from  several  indi- 
cations it  would  seem  to  be  on  the  decline.  The  whole  clan  are 
of  one  blood,  and  they  never  forget  it.  The  supreme  chief,  or 
king,  as  in  common  with  our  author  we  will  call  him,  possesses  a 
decided  supremacy,  together  with  a  limited  monarchy ;  the  chiels, 
though  highly  reverenced  by  the  people,  and  decidedly  nused 
above  them,  are  not  separated  by  any  obnoxious  or  impassable 
barrier;  the  commonalty  enjoy  freedom  without  licence,  and 
practice  obedience  without  servility.  The  position  of  the  women, 
too,  whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  tlie  relation  between  the 
sexes,  is  not  that  of  slaves  but  companions ;  and  the  priesthood, 
whilst  enjoying  high  privileges  and  exclusive  authority  in  religious 
matters,  is  neither  able  nor  desirous  of  exercising  any  tyrannical 
power  or  undue  influence  over  the  laity,  whilst  these  accord  to 
them,  without  demur,  their  natural  position. 

This  looks  like  a  fiction  of  the  fancy ;  but  let  any  one  read 
"  Typee,"  and  he  will  see  that  our  inferences  are  rainutdy  borne 
out  by  Mr.  Melville's  statements,  though  he  has  not  come  to  the 
same  definite  conclusions. 

The  other  reason  for  the  contented  state  of  the  Typee  valley 
is,  (hat  ita'  inmates  have  apparently  no  fear  of  future  punish- 
ment ;  their  conduct  is  regulated  by  rules  which  are  sanctioned 
by  universal  assent,  and  conscience  has  been  schooled,  by  the 
teaching  of  successive  generations,  to  remain  silent  where  Bbe 
cannot  ootumand. 
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.  The  I)fpe6$i  boweter,  make  up  for  their  domestic  unanimity 
by  their  bitter  a^d  constant  hostuitv  to  the  tribes  of  Happar  and 
Nukuheva;  but  this  we  cannot  think  derogatory  to  them,  and 
bertainly  it  does  not  show  them  to  be  either  cruel  or  quarrelsome 
by  nature. 

The  intercourse  between  the  sexes  would  appear  to  be  under 
very  lax  regulations,  though  on  this  point  Mr.  Melville'*s  "  deli- 
cacjf^'*  leaves  us  somewhat  in  the  dark,  whilst  his  inuendoes  allow 
us  to  imagine  almost  any  thing  that  we  please,  without  making 
any  definite  or  tangible  statement.  Their  marriage-law  is  pecu- 
liar, and  as  disgusting  as  peculiar : — 

"  A  regular  system  of  polygamy  exists  among  the  islanders,  but  of  a 
most  extraordinary  nature, — a  plurality  of  husbands  instead  of  wives, 

The  girls  are  first  wooed  and  won,  at  a  very  tender  age,  by 

some  stripling  in  the  household  in  which  they  reside.  This,  however, 
is  a  mere  frolic  of  the  affections,  and  no  formal  engagement  is  con- 
tracted. By  the  time  this  first  love  has  a  little  subsided,  a  second  suitor 
presents  himself,  of  graver  years,  and  carries  both  boy  and  girl  away  to 
his  own  habitation.  This  disinterested  and  generous-hearted  fellow 
how  weds  the  young  couple — marrying  damsel  and  lover  at  the  same 
time — ^and  all  three  thenceforth  live  as  harmoniously  as  so  many  turtles. 

• No  man  has  more  than  one  wife,  and  no  woman  of  mature 

years  has  less  than  two  husbands  ;  sometimes  she  has  three,  but  such 
instances  are  not  frequent.  The  marriage  tie,  whatever  it  may  be,  does 
not  appear  to  be  indissoluble ;  for  separations  occasionally  happen." — 
Typee^  p.  213. 

A  married  woman — by  which,  we  presume,  our  author  means 
one  who  has  married  her  second  husband — is  distinguished  by 
being  tattooed  on  her  right  hand  and  left  foot.  Previously  to 
this,  the  girls  have  only  two  small  dot«  on  the  upper  lip. 

The  laws  of  the  taboo,  or  restrictive  enactments  of  the  valley, 
sanctioned  by  the  local  religion,  are  singular  and  various ;  and  their 
intention  sometimes  evidently  here,  as  elsewhere,  grounded  on  mo- 
tives of  policy,  sometimes  unintelligible,  reminds  us  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  superstitions.  Thus  women  are  forbidden  to  enter 
canoes ;  men  to  touch  the  material  of  women^s  garments  whilst 
being  made ;  and  certain  animals  are  protected  by  the  taboo ; 
and  oy  the  same  authority,  females  are  restrained  from  coming 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Uoolah-Hoolahy  or  sacred  groves. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Typees  we  gain  but  scanty,  and  super- 
ficial information  from  the  work  before  us ;  the  accounts,  indeed, 
of  some  of  their  festivals  and  ceremonies  are  curious  and  interest- 
ing, but  on  almost  every  occasion  the  writer  acknowledges  himself 
unable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  what  he  saw. 
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After  epe&kiag  of  a  featival,  wluch,  from  a  heap  of  those  arluoles, 
he  entitles  "  The  Feast  of  Oalabashes,"  he  adds : — 

"  In  vain  I  questioned  Kory-Eory,  and  others  of  the  natiTea,  u  to 
Hie  meaning  of  the  strange  things  tliat  were  going  on  ;  all  their  expla- 
nations were  conveyed  in  such  a  mass  of  outlandish  gibberish  and  gei- 
ticuIatioQs,  that  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  All  that  day  the 
drums  resounded,  the  priests  chanted,  and  the  multitude  feasted  and 
roared  ^!1  sunset,  when  the  throng  dispersed,  and  the  taboo-groves  were 
again  abandoned  to  quiet  and  repose." — Typet,  p.  X87. 

He  mentions  one  custom  of  their  chanting  every  evening  for 
more  than  half-an-hour  together,  in  a  solemn  monotonous  manner, 
and  suggests  that  this  ceremony  might  be  their  family  worship. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  believed  in  a  future  state,  of  this 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  little  more  can  be  gleaned  of  their  faith ; 
they  had  hideous  wooden  idols,  to  which  they  offered  fruit,  &c. 
Whether  the  author's  scanty  information  on  these  subjects  arose 
from  indifierence  to  such  matters  in  general,  or  from  ignorance  of 
the  language,  we  cannot  say.  The  notion  never  seems,  for  a 
moment,  to  have  entered  his  head,  either  during  his  stay  there, 
or  after  its  conclusion,  that  he  might  have  attempted  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  his  hosts  on  "  temperance,  righteousness,  and  judg- 
ment to  come  \"  and  that  Providence,  in  giving  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  this,  saddled  him  with  a  heavy  responsibility. 

His  notices  of  some  ancient  remains,  apparently  the  work  of 
an  earlier  race,  are  extremely  curious. 

"  Ooe  day  ....  I  came  upon  a  scene  which  reminded  me  of  Stone- 
henge,  and  the  architectural  labours  of  the  Druid.  At  the  base  of  one 
of  the  mountains,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dense  groves,  a  series 
of  vast  terraces  of  stone  rises,  step  by  step,  for  a  considerable  distance 
up  the  hill-side.  These  terraces  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  yards 
in  length  and  twenty  in  width.  Their  magnitude,  however,  is  less 
striking,  than  the  immense  size  of  the  blocks  composing  them.  Some 
of  the  stones,  of  an  oblong  shape,  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
and  tive  or  six  feet  thick.  Their  sides  are  quite  smooth,  but  Ihougli 
square,  and  of  pretty  regular  formation,  they  bear  no  mark  of  the 
chisel.  They  are  laid  together  without  cement,  and  here  and  there 
show  gaps  between.  The  topmost  terrace  and  the  lower  one  are  some- 
what peculiar  in  their  construction.  They  have  both  a  quadrangular 
depression  in  the  centre,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  terrace  elevated  several 
feet  above  it.-  In  the  intervals  of  the  stones  immense  trees  have  taken 
root,  and  their  broad  boughs  stretching  far  over,  and  interlacing  toge- 
ther, support  a  canopy  almost  impenetrable  to  the  sun.  Overgrowing 
the  greater  part  of  Iliem,  and  climbing  from  one  to  another,  is  a  wilder- 
ness of  vines,  in  whose  sinewy  embrace  many  of  the  stones  li«  half 
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hidden,  'while  in  some  places  a  thick  growth  of  hushes  entirely  covers 
them.  There  is  a  wild  pathway  which  obliquely  crosses  two  of  these 
terraces ;  and  so  profound  is  the  shade,  so  dense  the  vegetation,  that  a 
stranger  to  the  place  might  pass  along  it  without  being  aware  of  their 
existence.  These  structures  bear  every  indication  of  a  very  high  anti* 
quity,  and  Kory-Kory,  who  was  my  authority  in  all  matters  of  scien- 
tific research,  gave  me  to  understand  that  they  were  coeval  with  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  that  the  great  gods  themselves  were  the 
builders ;  and  that  they  would  endure  until  time  shall  be  no  more, 
Kory-Kory's  prompt  explanation,  and  his  attributing  the  work  to  a 
divine  origin,  at  once  convinced  me  that  neither  he  nor  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  knew  any  thing  about  them.  As  I  gazed  upon  this  monu- 
ment, doubtless  the  work  of  an  extinct  and  forgotten  race,  thus  buried 
in  the  green  nook  of  an  island  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  existence 
of  which  was  yesterday  unknown,  a  stronger  feeling  of  awe  came  over 
me  than  if  I  had  stood  musing  at  the  mighty  base  of  the  pyramid 
of  Cheops.  There  are  no  inscriptions,  no  sculpture,  no  clue,  by  which 
to  conjecture  its  history :  nothing  but  the  dumb  stones.  How  many 
generations  of  those  majestic  trees  which  overshadow  them,  have 
grown,  and  flourished,  and  decayed  since  first  they  were  erected ! 

''  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  dwellings  of  the  islanders  were 
almost  invariably  built  upon  massive  stone  foundations,  which  they 
called  '  Pi-pi-s.'  The  dimensions  of  these,  however,  as  well  as  of  the 
stones  composing  them,  are  comparatively  small :  but  there  are  other 
and  larger  erections  of  a  similar  description,  comprising  the  *  Morais,'  or 
burying-grounds,  and  festival  places,  in  nearly  all  the  valleys  of  the 
island.  Some  of  these  piles  are  so  extensive,  and  so  great  a  degree  of 
labour  and  skill  must  have  been  requisite  in  constructing  them,  that  I 
can  scarcely  believe  they  were  built  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
inhabitants.  If  indeed  they  were,  the  race  has  sadly  deteriorated  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts.  To  say  nothing  of  their  habitual 
indolence,  by  what  contrivance  within  the  reach  of  so  simple  a  people 
could  such  enormous  masses  have  been  moved  or  fixed  in  their  places  ? 
And  how  could  they  with  their  rude  implements  have  chiselled  and 
hammered  them  into  shape  ?  All  of  these  larger  *  Pipis,*  like  that  of 
the  Hoolah-Hoolah  ground  in  the  Typee  valley,  bore  incontestable 
marks  of  great  age ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  their  erection  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  same  race  of  men  who  were  the  builders  of  the  still 
more  ancient  remains  I  have  just  described." — Typee,  pp.  172 — 174. 

This,  indeed,  opens  a  wide  field  for  speculation,  especially  when 
we  recollect  the  sculptured  remains  discovered  by  many  of  the 
earlier  navigators  in  these  seas.  But  we  have  already  remained 
long  enough  in  this  valley,  and  must  proceed  elsewhere,  leaving 
our  readers  to  form  what  conjectures  they  please  regarding  the 
origin  of  these  venerable  monuments  of  a  long-forgotten  age. 
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Omoo  tftkee  np  Mr.  Melville's  narrative  where  Typee  led  it,- 
Domeljr,  at  the  point  of  his  escape  from  the  beautiful  vMey  of  that 
name;  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  glowing  colours  in  which  its 
simple  natives  present  themselves  to  his  eyes,  when  compared 
with  the  company  into  which  he  afterwards  fell.  His  ^ipmates 
seem  to  have  been  a  singularly  bad  set,  especially  one  thoroughly 
unprincipled  scoundrel  whom  he  calls  Doctor  Long  Qhost ;  and 
from  some  cause  or  other,  he  has  scarcely  a  good  word  to  say  for  any 
individual,  either  of  European  or  Polynesian  extraction,  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  during  the  period  described  in  this  work. 
After  various  adventures  he  reaches  Tahiti,  where  he  is  confined 
sometime  in  an  easy  durance,  for  Joining  with  the  rest  of  the 
crew  in  refusing  to  work  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked ; 
the  right  of  the  case  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide. 

The  efforts  of  the  missionaries  there  he  declares  to  be  utterly 
fruitless,  except  in  having  abolished  idolatry  and  infanticide ;  but 
he,  rather  takes  them  under  his  wing  as  well-meaning  men,  devoid 
of  tact,  taste,  or  jndgment,  and  particularly  liable  to  impo- 
sition. According  to  his  account,  he  only  met  with  one  native 
Christian  in  the  whole  "group.  We  must  however  ob^rve,  that 
we  neither  think  himself  and  his  comrades  likely  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  any  Christians,  nor  particularly  capable  of  test- 
ing  their  Christianity,  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  probable  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  any  intercourse  between  him  and  the  natives  would 
have  a  tendency  to  exalt  either  their  principles  or  their  practice ; 
we  may  do  him  wrong,  but  If  so  it  is  his  own  fault- 
He  13,  however,  extremely  impartial :  his  account  of  the  Itomish 
priests,  two  French  and  one  Irish,  from  whom  he  received  great 
kindness,  is  by  no  means  such  as  to  raise  their  character  for 
cither  piety  or  purity.  Wc  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  must  be 
wrong  in  this  instance ;  for  well  as  we  know  from  our  own  personal 
observation,  the  practical  evils  of  a  celibate  clergy  in  Italy, 
Portugal,  and  France,  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Boman 
Church  uselessly  to  expose  itself  to  such  a  charge  as  that  of 
sending  out  three  profligate  hypocrites  to  convert  an  island 
already  occupied  by  the  zealous  and  respectable  emissaries  of  a 
i*rotestant  sect.     The  thing  strikes  us  as  absurd. 

His  account,  by  the  way,  of  a  French  frigate  and  her  crew  is 
very  interesting :  the  perfection  of  the  wood-work,  and  the 
inefficiency  of  the  human  part  of  the  arrangement  is  very  curious ; 
"  it  is  to  be  hoped,"  he  adds,  "  that  they  are  not  building  their 
ships  for  the  people  across  the  channel  to  take."  The  French, 
he  tells  us  elsewhere,  are  "  no  favourites, — throughout  Poly- 
nesia." 

Leaving  Tahiti  for  the  island  of  Eiheo,  (after  serving  aome 
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time  on  a  plantation,  owned  by  an  American  and  a  cockney, 
Jboth  men  of  no  education,  and  hunting  wild  cattle  ]sy  way  of 
change,)  Melville  and  Long  Ghost  proceeded  to  Tamai,  an  inland 
village  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  small  lake.  The  following 
extract,  though  highly  interesting,  is,  we  think,  sufficient  to  con- 
demn the  author  to  far  more  than  earthly  shame  and  contempt. 

«  The  people  of  Tamai  were  nominally  Christians ;  but  being  remote 
from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  their  religion  sat  lightly  upon  them. 
We  had  been  told  even,  that  many  heathenish  games  and  dances  still 
lingered  in  their  valley.  Now  the  prospect  of  seeing  an  old-fash- 
ioned '  Heva,'  or  Tahitian  reel,  was  one  of  the  inducements  which 
brought  us  here ;  and  so  finding  Rartoo  rather  liberal  in  his  religious 

ideas,  we  disclosed  our  desires It  was  a  wide  dreary  space, 

lighted  up  by  a  full  moon Near  the  trees  on  one  side  of  the 

clear  space  was  a  ruinous  pile  of  stones,  many  rods  in  extent ;  upon 
which  had  formerly  stood  a  temple  of  Oro.  At  present  there  was 
nothing  but  a  rude  hut,  planted  on  the  lowermost  terrace.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  used  as  a  *  Tappa  Herree,*  or  house  for  making  the 
native  cloth.  Here  we  saw  light  gleaming  from  between  the  bamboos, 
and  casting  long  rod-like  shadows  upon  the  ground ;  without,  voices  also 
were  heard.  We  went  up,  and  had  a  peep  at  the  dancers  who  were 
getting  ready  for  the  ballet.  They  were  some  twenty  in  number, 
waited  upon  by  hideous  old  crones,  who  might  have  been  duennas. 
Long  Ghost  proposed  to  send  the  latter  packing ;  but  Rartoo  said,  it 
would  never  do,  and  so  they  were  permitted  to  remain.  We  tried  to 
effect  an  entrance  at  the  door,  but  after  a  noisy  discussion  with  one  of 
the  old  witches  within,  our  guide  became  fidgety,  and  at  last  told  us  to 
desist,  or  we  would  spoil  all.  He  then  led  us  off  to  a  distance,  to 
await  the  performance,  as  the  girls,  he  said,  did  not  wish  to  be  recog- 
nized. He  furthermore  made  us  promise  to  remain  where  we  were 
until  all  was  over  and  the  dancers  had  retired.  We  waited  impatiently, 
and  at  last  they  came  forth.  They  were  arrayed  in  short  tunics  of 
white  tappa ;  with  garlands  of  fiowers  on  their  heads.  Following  them 
were  the  duennas,  who  remained  clustering  about  the  house,  while  the 
girls  advanced  a  few  paces  ;  and  in  an  instant,  two  of  them,  taller  than 
their  companions,  were  standing  side  by  side,  in  the  middle  of  a  ring, 
formed  by  the  clasped  hands  of  the  rest.  This  movement  was  made 
in  perfect  silence.  Presently  the  two  giris  join  hands  over  head  ;  and 
crying  out,  *  Ahloo !  ahloo !'  wave  them  to  and  fro.  Upon  which  the 
ring  begins  to  circle  slowly,  the  dancers  moving  sideways  with  their 
arms  a  little  drooping.  Soon  they  quicken  their  pace ;  and,  at  last, 
fly  round  and  round ;  bosoms  heaving,  hair  streaming,  flowers  drooping, 
and  every  sparkling  eye  circling  in  What  seemed  a  line  of  light.  Mean- 
while, the  pair  within  are  passing  and  repassing  each  other  incessantly. 
Inclining  sideways,  so  that  their  long  hair  falls  far  over,  they  glide  this 
way  and  that,  one  foot  continually  in  the  air  and  their  fingers  thrown 
forth,  and  twirling  in  the  moonbeams.      '  Ahloo !    ahloo !'   again  cry 
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the  dance  queeiu ;  and  coming  together  in  the  middle  of  tbe  ring, 
they  once  more  lift  up  the  arch  and  stand  motionleis.  'Ahloo! 
ahloo!'  every  link  of  the  circle  ia  broken;  and  the  girls,"  deeply 
breathing,  stand  peifectly  still.  They  pant  hard  and  fast  a  moment  or 
two;  and  then,  just  as  the  deep  flush  is  dying  away  from'their  foces, 
slowly  recede  all  round ;  thus  enlarging  the  ring.  Again  the  two 
leaders  wave  their  hands,  when  the  rest  pause;  and  now  far  apart, 
stand  in  the  still  moonlight  like  a  circle  of  fairies.  Presently  raising  a 
strange  chant,  they  softly  sway  themselves,  gradually  quickening  the 
movement,  until,  at  length,  for  a  few  passionate  momenta,  with  ihrobbing 
bosoms  and  glowing  cheeks,  they  abandon  themselves  to  all  the  spirit 
of  the  dance,  apparently  lost  to  every  thing  around,  but  soon  subsiding 
again  into  the  seme  languid  measure  aa  before,  they  become  motionless ; 
and  then  reeling  forward  on  all  sides,  their  eyes  swimming  in  their 
heads,  join  in  one  wild  chorus,  and  sink  into  each  others'  arms — such  is 
the  Ijory-Lory,  I  think  they  call  it:  the  dance  of  the  backsliding 
girls  of  Tamai." — Omoo,  pp.  241 — 243. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  bid  farewell  to  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Herman  Melville,  calculated  as  we  believe  them  to  be,  to 
lower  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  of  all  those  who  are  carried 
away  by  the  liveliness  and  good  nature  of  their  author,  especially 
the  young,  and  return  once  more  to  the  racy  and  altogether  de- 
lightful narrative  of  Dr.  Coulter. 

After  a  series  of  highly  interesting  adventures  in  Sooth 
America  and  California,  he  left  the  latter  country  (where  he  had 
remained  for  his  health)  as  guest  on  board  the  "  Hound," 
Captain  Trainer :  proceeding  westward,  they  at  length  reached 
the  Kiiigsmill  Islands,  a  group  fourteen  in  number,  lying  between 
i°  north  and  6°  south  latitude,  and  172°  and  178°  east  longitude. 

"  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  are  bare  enough  looking,  with  only 
scanty  groups  of  cocoa-nut  and  pandanus  trees;  whilst  others  are  thickly 
covered  with  thick  groves,  and  even  much  underbrush,  which  present 
a  very  inviting  aspect  when  near  to  them.  Occasional  coral  reefs 
defend  the  shores  from  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  some  have  considerable 
lagoons  inside  them,  where  hoata  can  enter  or  even  a  small  vessel  lie 
safe  enough,  as  far  as  regards  her  anchorage.  However,  few  would  be 
found  so  imprudent  as  to  trust  boat  or  vessel  of  any  size  into  these 
lagoons,  where  they  would  only  be  surrounded  by  swarms  of  trea- 
cherous  natives," — Vol.  i.  p.  23fl. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  he  estimates  at  forty  thousand — 
both  men  and  women  are  good  looking,  and  not  much  daricer 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas;  they  arc 
however  very  treacherous,  and  their  designs  upon  European 
veseeU  are  olten  organized  by  white  men,  the  outcasts  of  Cbris- 
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tendom,  who  have  become  domesticated  among  them.  These 
men  are  generally  either  runaway  convicts  from  Sydney  or 
deserters  from  wnaling  vessels,  and  soon  lose  every  thing  of 
civilizatioa  except  the  additional  capacity  of  mischief.  They 
are,  of  course,  careful  to  conceal  themselves  from  their  coun- 
trymen, and  are  therefore  seldom  seen  or  recognized.  An 
Englishman  going  among  the  natives  of  either  this  or  any  other 
of  these  groups  is  almost  sure  to  rise  high  in  command ;  thus, 
at  New  Ireland,  one  was  found  as  prime-minister  to  a  king — at 
New  Guinea,  another  had  become  supreme  chief  of  a  powerful 
tribe. 

"  The  natives  of  the  Kingsmill  Islands  have  a  singular  superstition, 
that  all  vessels  that  are  placed  in  their  power  are  sent  to  them  by  their 
gods,  and  they  are  consequently  in  the  habit  of  eating  their  crews  when 
feasible — ^an  unpleasant  propensity  it  must  be  allowed.*'  He  did  not 
observe  here  "  any  trace  of  idols  or  images  of  any  kind.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  worship  or  adoration  of  any  thing  in  particular, 
neither  had  they  any  definite  idea  of  an  hereafter."  .... 

Polygamy  is  practised  amongst  them  to  a  great  extent. 

*' Licentiousness  and  treachery  are  the  prominent  features  in  the 
character  of  these  savages ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the 
periodical  visits  of  whale  ships  and  others  encourage  gross  immorality 
on  the  one  hand,  whilst  on  the  other,  by  the  commission  of  outrageous 
acts,  they  stimulate  these  heathens  to  treacherous  revenge.'* — p.  213. 

At  Utiroo,  an  old  chief,  of  the  name  of  Wowma,  came  off  to 
the  vessel  in  a  canoe. 

**  He  was  in  the  usual  costume  of  the  natives,  that  is,  a  small  fine 
matting  (made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk)  round  his  loins,  and 
another  of  coarser  texture  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  mantle.  It  was  quite  evident  that  he  and  *  Tainey,'  as  he  called 
the  captain,  were  old  acquaintances,  and  he  renewed  his  friendship  in 
the  usual  manner  of  this  group  of  islands,  that  is,  by  taking  a  little 
congealed  cocoa-nut  oil  out  of  a  small  gourd  that  was  suspended  from 
his  left  arm,  and  anointed  the  captain  by  rubbing  it  on  his  face.  I  was 
next  introduced  to  old  Wowma  as  a  great  man  and  passenger  with  him, 

and  served  in  the  same  manner The  first  and  second  mates 

were  also  oiled,  and  then  we  were  considered,  as  the  old  man  said,  '  all 

right,'  that  is,  his  friends,  and  under  his  protection The  oil 

or  grease  with  which  the  chiefs  anoint,  or  rather  mark  their  friends,  is 
of  different  colours,  caused  by  mixing  up  with  it  earths  of  various 
shades  which  exist  on  parts  of  the  island.  Sometimes  pulverized 
charcoal  or  lampblack  is  used,  so  that  each  chief  has  his  particular 
colour ;  and  any  stranger  bearing  on  his  face  either  white,  black,  brown, 
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red,  &c.,  is  nnder  the  protection  of  the  chief  whose  eolonr  he  wean. 
Wowma's  maik  was  red,  and  each  of  us  bearing  the  marks  of  his  four 
fingers  and  thamb,  drawn  from  oar  forehead  to  our  chin  down  the  bee, 
presented  certainly  a  very  comical  appearance,  the  effect  being  much 
increased  by  each  laughing  at  the  other." — Vol.  i.  p.  197' 

Thus  protected,  Dr.  Coulter  landed,  and  wft6  treated  with  great 
hospitality  by  a  young  chief  of  the  name  of  Hoonoo ;  amongst 
other  things  he  procured  "  half  a  dozen  young  and  well-looking 
girls,"  as  wives  For  him  during  his  stay.  Our  fricud  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  them  believe  that  he  did  not  wish  for  their 
society,  and  at  last  was  obliged  to  leave  them  iu  possession  of  the 
hut  wnich  hia  host  had  obtiuned  for  him,  and  tatce  refuge  in  the 
abode  of  the  young  chief. 

He  made  an  excursion  here,  during  which  he  was  stripped  of 
his  clothing ;  nor  did  the  "  Hound"  leave  these  islands  without  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
vessel  and  the  live  stock  on  board. 

Proceeding;  still  further  west  they  reached  New  Ireland,  where 
they  were  well  received.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  of 
the  Papuan  race. 

"  The  colour  of  their  akins  perfectly  black ;  the  hair  of  the  bead 
wooUey  and  naturally  black,  but  with  most  of  tbem  artificially  white, 
with  a  quantity  of  chalk  rubbed  into  it :  but  the  form  and  features  were 
very  fine " 

After  Captain  Trainer  had  contrived  to  explain  to  the  natives, 
by  signs,  that  he  wished  to  trade  with  them,  uie  king  approached 
the  vessel  in  a  canoe. 

"  He  was  a  fine,  tall,  middle-aged  man,  of  most  commanding 
appearance,  black  as  a  coal.  Some  of  bis  front  teeth  were  ituned  red  ; 
and  round  his  wrist,  ankles,  and  neck,  strings  of  fancifully  formed 
bane  and  shell  ornaments  were  dangling.  His  features  were  truly 
noble  ;  but  there  was  no  covering  on  bis  person  except  a  small  mat 
of  fine  texture,  fancifully  adorned  with  red  feathers,  round  his  loins."-'— 
Vol.  i.  p.  245. 

With  him  was  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Thotnaa  Man- 
ners, a  native  of  London,  whoi  having  become  tired  of  a  sea&ring 
life,  and  having  no  friends  alive,  had  requested  a  whale  ship 
in  which  he  was  serving,  to  land  him  here  some  ten  years  before. 
He  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  decision,  being  kmdly  treated 
by  the  people. 

"  In  fact,  he  ranked  high,  and  had  nearly  as  much  authority  over 
tlie  natives  as  the  king  had.     He  was  a  middle-sized  man,  of  Mgn' 


athletic  make,  and  his  eye  and  aspect  generally  was  bold  and  deter- 
mined. His  long  dark  hair,  which  would  hang  down  on  his  shoulders, 
was  coiled  up  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  made  fast  there  by  a  rude 
kind  of  tortoise-shell  comb.  His  beard  was  long,  and  rested  on  his 
chest.  The  fine  matting  he  wore  was  hanging  from  his  shoulders,  after 
the  manner  of  a  cloak  or  mantle ;  encircling  his  neck  was  a  fine  cord 
formed  by  the  platting  or  twisting  together  of  cocoa-nut  fibre ;  from  it 
was  suspended  a  curiously  carved  shell  ornament,  as  large  as  an  oyster. 
This  was  his  badge  of  rank,  presented  to  him  by  the  sable  monarch 
now  on  board.  It  conferred  on  him,  I  may  say,  absolute  authority  over 
the  lower  class  of  natives.*' — p.  245. 

Having  thus  found  an  interpreter,  the  English  struck  up  a 
brisk  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  Dr.  Coulter  landed  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  Boolooma  and  the  prince  his  son 
Bownaa,  a  very  fine  and  high-spirited  young  warrior. 

"  The  tabooing  or  rendering  my  person  and  property  sacred  from  the 
hostile  touch  of  any  of  his  sable  majesty's  subjects,  was  performed  in 
the  following  manner : — From  the  folds  of  cloth  round  his  loins  he  ex- 
tracted some  cocoa-nut  fibre  sinnet  which  was  stained  red,  and  tied  two 
pieces  of  it  firmly  round  the  stock  of  the  gun  ;  another  piece  encircled 
my  neck  as  a  necklace,  having  strung  on  it  a  small  piece  of  pearl  shell. 
All  the  time  he  was  arranging  these  (to  me)  important  matters,  a  con- 
tinual chant  of  a  low  guttural  kind  was  kept  up  by  his  worthy  son." 

.      The  prince  is  thus  described  :— 

"  He  was  as  black  as  his  father.  The  hair  of  his  head  was  not  so 
carefully  combed  out,  bnt  matted,  and  stood  out  in  points  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long  from  his  scalp,  something  after  the  manner  of  the 
long  quills  from  the  skin  of  an  enraged  porcupine ;  it  was  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  warriors  here,  powdered  with  chalk  or  lime.  He  appeared 
to  be  about  five  or  six-and-twenty  years  old,  stoutly  made,  and  of  the 
middle  height.  He  had  also  a  badge  of  rank  made  of  a  pearl  oyster  shell 
suspended  from  his  neck,  and  glistening  from  his  black  native  chest. 
Two  of  his  front  teeth  were  died  black,  and  two  more  adjoining  red. 
A  mere  apology  for  a  covering  encircled  his  loins.  In  his  hand  he  bore 
a  short,  heavy,  partially  carved  paddle,  which  had  three  or  four  large 
tufts  of  human  hair  dangling  from  it." 

Daring  his  excursion  on  shore,  he  became  involved  in  a  war, 
going  on  between  Boolooma^s  people  and  an  adjoining  tribe.  The 
expedition — the  rescue  of  four  warriors  just  about  to  be  eaten — 
the  retreat  to  the  mountains  before  a  superior  force,  and  the  final 
repulse  of  the  enemy  are  described  in  a  most  vivid  manner,  and 
we  regret  much  the  not  being  able  to  transfer  them  to  our  pages. 

Polygamy  and  cannibalism  prevail  here  to  an  immense  extent — 
the  chiefs  have  great  power,  and  are  very  popular — ^the  bead 
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chief  or  king  frequently  interferes  to  arrange  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  subjects. 

"  For  inttance,  if  a  lazy  felloir  has  ft  wife  or  two,  waA  a  few  childten, 
and  through  his  love  for  fishing,  dancing,  and  loitering  idly  about, 
neglects  to  bring  in  the  necesRor;  supplies  for  his  family,  a  complaint 
ia  made,  the  chief  visits  the  house  in  penon,  and  if  he  sees  jost  cause 
for  punishment,  he  orders  out  the  whole  population  of  the  village ; 
men,  women,  and  children,  arm  themselves  with  a  stiff  birch  made  of 
small  canes  ;  they  then  form  a  long  double  line  about  six  feet  apart,  and 
wait  with  anxious  glee  the  approach  of  the  delinquent.  At  last  he  is 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  lines,  amidst  a  shower  of  yells,  screams,  gibes, 
&c>  The  word  is  given  by  the  chief,  and  away  he  dails,  at  his  utmost 
■peed,  through  the  ranks,  every  one  endeavouring  to  hit  him  as  he 
passes.  According  to  his  deserts,  he  may  get  off  with  running  the  line 
once,  or  may  have  to  do  so  twice  or  thrice ;  but  he  is  skilled  in  running 
and  fleetnesi  that  can  run  the  lines  even  once,  without  having  his  skin 
tickled  for  him  by  the  hearty  application  of  the  birch,  wielded  by  some 
strong  women.  As  tbe  punishment  ia  not  of  a  fatal  kind,  the  whole 
affair  creates  unrestricted  merriment.  If  the  victim  is  a  smart  fellow, 
be  may  escape  with  few  blows;  but  if  he  is  heavy,  sulky,  and  dogged, 
he  pays  for  it.  Such  a  man  comes  off  covered  with  welds  on  his  bare 
skin,  from  his  head  to  bis  heels.  For  one  month  afterwards  his  family 
are  provided  for  by  the  public  at  large,  under  the  fatherly  superintend- 
ence  of  the  chief.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  he  has  all  his 
domestic  matters  in  perfect  order,  as  a  good  father  and  provident  hus- 
band ought  to  have,  he  again  resumes  his  place  in  society,  and  shortly 
afterwards  perhaps  helps,  with  an  experienced  hand,  to  fiagellate  some 
one  else.  If  any  man,  from  his  faults  and  habits,  becomes  constantly 
annoying  to  society,  he  is  expelled  from  bis  tribe  and  district ;  and  if 
he  joins  another  one,  be  does  so  at  a  disadvantage,  being  received  only 
as  a  degraded  man,  he  will  get  no  wife  to  be  his  companion,  and  the 
children  will  scoff  at  him." — Vol,  i.  p.  279. 

It  would  not  be  amiss,  we  think,  were  this  custom  transferred 
from  Nev>  to  Old  Ireland ;  and  Oti  England,  too,  would  be  much 
benefited  by  such  an  enactment. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  extract  the  account  of  the 
Kurinaa,  or  native  dance,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it ; 
it  is  highly  interesting,  and  excessively  diverting.  Speaking  of 
their  religion,  Dr.  Coulter  says : — 

"  Kannua,  their  great  god,  was  represented  by  huge  images  of  about 
ten  feet  high,  made  of  hard  wood  and  polished.  As  usual  with  these 
figures  in  the  Pacific,  the  arms  were  placed  a-kimbo,  resting  on  the 
haunches;  the  legs  were  also  turned  inwards,  and  what  may  be  termed 
bandy,  bringing  the  unconth  feet  in  close  contact,  and  resting  on  a  large 
-  block  of  wood.     The  head  was  lai^  in  proportion  to  tbe  figure;  two 
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larg^  eyes,  made  by  the  insertion  of  polished  oyster  shells,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  inserted  a  bit  of  wood  stained  black,  to  answer  for 
the  pnpil ;  a  large  mouth,  extending  open  from  ear  to  ear,  displaying  a 
range  of  red  pegs  as  a  substitute  for  teeth.  The  curve  of  the  mouth, 
with  sundry  furrows  and  carvings  about  it,  gave  an  expression  of  laugh- 
ter to  the  face,  and  drollery  to  the  entire  image,  that  no  one  could  for 
a  moment  gaze  on  without  smiling.  The  loc^ity  chosen  for  the  erection 
of  these  idols  was  an  eminence  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  dark  wood,  the  * 
cleft  of  a  rock  in  a  high  mountain,  or  the  entrance  of  some  large  cave ; 
in  all  cases  they  were  mysteriously  concealed  by  surrounding  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  few  of  them  could  be  seen  until  you  entered  the  thicket  and 
stood  within  ten  yards  or  so  of  the  figure.  They  are  always  placed 
either  on  a  rock,  or  a  mound  of  stones  gathered  for  the  purpose ;  look 
like  sentinels  on  guard,  and  seemed  well  contented  with  their  situation, 
as  they  were  invariably  laughing  at  the  surrounding  scene.  Some  of 
them  had  been  evidently  placed  in  their  respective  stations  a  long  time, 
as  green  patches  of  moss  had  grown  on  them,  and,  not  unfrequently,  a 
wild  vine  or  creeper  had  entwined  itself  around  the  limbs,  body,  and 
neck,  throwing  out  a  bush  or  shade  from  either  shoulder ;  others  were 
inclined  to  one  side ;  some  forward,  making  a  bow  to  the  visiters ; 
while  two  that  I  saw  had  fallen  down,  and  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mound 

in  the  most  comical  position Whenever  an  idol  falls,  and  is 

broken  or  damaged,  the  natives  consider  him  not  worth  another  visit ; 
and  say,  that  as  he  cannot  any  longer  keep  himself  up,  his  intercession 

with  the  great  Kannua  would  be  good  for  nothing On  going 

to  war  or  returning  from  it,  sickness  or  death  in  a  family,  they  present 
offerings  to  their  idols,  consisting  both  of  vegetables  and  animals,  the 
decomposition  of  which  renders  the  neighbourhood  of  the  image  highly 
offensive." — Vol.  11.  p.  14. 

After  various  adventures  by  sea  and  land  they  reached  New 
Britain,'  where  they  became  acquainted  with  a  singular  character 
of  the  name  of  Selwm,  a  Crusoe,  as  Dr.  Coulter  calls  him,  whose 
strange  history  forms  one  of  the  many  minor  attractions  of  these 
volumes. 

In  course  of  time  they  arrived  at  New  Guinea^  where  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  captain  and  doctor  are  even  more  interesting 
than  elsewhere.  It  Vfus  here  that  they  fell  in  with  Captain 
Stewart,  celebrated  as  having,  on  one  occasion,  carried  a  ship- 
load of  dead  bodies  fiK)m  one  part  of  New  Zealand  to  another, 
for  a  cannibal  feast.  Here,  too,  they  had  some  amusing  inci- 
dent^  with  the  CSiinese  traders.  Here,  on  another  occasion,  they 
became  acquainted  with  a  young  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Miller,  the  representative  of  a  Dutch  firm,  who  had  secured  com- 
merce for  his  friends,  and  happiness  for  himself,  by  wedding  the 
very  pleasing  daughter  of  a  native  chief;  and  here,  too,  they 
made  the  friendship  of  that  most  interesting  of  all  the  dramatis 
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personcB  of  this  work,  Terry  Connell,  who,  beginning  life  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  pasBing  through  the  ordeal  of  Sydnev,  heoanie 
at  length  the  absolute  monarch  of  a  large  and  powerful  tribe  of 
the  Horraforas : — 

"  The  Horraforai differ  widely  firoin  the  Papuui ;  in  fact* 

sre  a  dtsdnct  race  (haring  long  ttraighi  hair,  and  greatly  reiembling 
*  the  North  American  Indiana}.  They  are  only  similar  in  one  particular, 
and  that  i',  that  both  Papuan  and  Horraforas  live  in  leparate  tribes, 
flvquently  (peaking  a  difierent  language,  and,  not  unfrequently,  one 
tribe  oF  each  will  be  at  war  with  another  of  its  own  race.  I  have  no 
proof  that  the  Papuans  are  canuibali ;  but  1  had  ocular  demonitration 
to  tell  me  the  Horraforas  are,— men,  women,  and  children.  The  Utter  ' 
have  a  horrible  custom,  I  believe  peculiar  to  themselves ;  a  young  man, 
before  he  can  possess  his  bride,  must  present  her  with  a  human  bend, 
which  must  not  be  mutilated,  but,  on  careful  examination  of  it  by  her 
family,  bear  the  true  marks  and  ornaments  of  one  of  an  enemy.  '  For 
this  purpose,  two  or  three  young  men  who  wish  to  have  a  wife,  will 
start  off  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  tribe,  and  be  out,  perhaps,  two 
months,  skulking  about,  before  they  can  surprise  one  of  the  enemy, 
and  possess  themselves  of  the  desired  head,  which,  when  obtained,  is 
carefully  enveloped  in  damp  leaves,  then  a  deep  covering  of  grass,  and 
rolled  over  and  over  with  twine  or  coid  made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  sinnet, 
so  that  it  looks  like  a  large  ball.  In  the  march  home  it  is  frequently 
dipped  in  water,  to  prevent  decomposition  as  much  as  possible,  until 
the  presentation  of  it  to  the  family  of  the  intended  bride.  1  happened 
to  see  two  young  men,  who  had  been  nearly  three  months  away,  return 
after  an  expedition  of  this  kind.  They  certainly  must  have  been 
greatly  attached  to  their  sweethearts,  for  their  sufferings  were  great ; 
patches  of  their  skin  were  torn  off  by  the  bushes,  portions  of  it  raised 
in  large  blisters,  by  being  obliged  to  lie  hours  in  the  grass  under  a 
burning  sun,  lest  they  might  be  seen.  Sundry  bites  of  snakes  about 
the  legs ;  iu  fact,  they  bad  suffered  much,  and  traversed  a  distance  of 
nearly  three  hundred  miles,  not  on  a  railroad,  or  with  shoes  on,  but  on 
their  naked  feet,  over  a  rough,  ragged,  barbarous  country,  all  for  lore." 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

Connell  likewise  informed  them  of  the  following  more  pleaaing 
circumBtances  attending  a  Hoirafora  courtship  :— 

"  After  the  young  man  had  presented  the  skull  of  an  enemy,  pro- 
cured, as  I  have  before  stated,  at  great  personal  risk,  he  became  the 
accepted  suitor ;  hut,  as  it  were,  the  beauty  of  the  affair  consisted  in 
the  young  man  sending  a  leaf  off  one  of  the  trees  they  build  their 
houses  in,  with  a  small  cord,  made  of  his  own  long  hair,  attached  to  the 
stem  of  the  leaf,  to  the  young  woman.  She  obtains  one  of  a  similar 
size,  places  them  together,  and  makes  both  fast  with  a  cord  of  hair,  and 
•ends  it  back  to  the  young  man.     This  very  innocent  traniaction  is, 
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bn  the  girl's  part,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  have  not  changed  my  mind, 
the  affair  is  settled.'  On  their  appearance  before  the  chief,  this,  as  it 
were  nuptial- tie  and  agreement,  is  held  up  to  him,  when  he  summarily 
ends  the  ceremony,  as  I  have  before  stated,  in  Connell's  words — viz. 
*  Och,  as  for  that,  it's  short  and  sweet,  it's  by  my  ordhers  only,  and  all 
I  say  is,  when  I  get  them  all  in  twos  (I  never  marries  less  than  two 
couples  at  a  time),  away  with  yees  all,  be  lovin,  and  live  together,'  " 
—p.  214. 

From  the  continual  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  these 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  building  their  sleeping-rooms  in  the 
upper  branches  of  large  trees,  where,  by  removing  their  ladders, 
they  are  in  perfect  sa^ty. 

"  After  close  observation  and  much  inquiry,"  says  Dr.  Coulter,  "  as 
to  the  religion  of  the  Horraforas,  the  only  conclusion  that  I  could  arrive 
at  was,  that  they  had  none.  They  had  a  superstitious  awe  of  lightning 
and  thunder,  and  would  not  move  on  any  war  expedition,  cither  day  or 
night,  as  long  as  it  lasted.  The  volcanoes  that  abound  in  the  interior 
of  this  great  island  seemed  also  to  attract  their  superstitious  fears ;  and 
they  formed  some  idea  that  an  angry  spirit,  or  departed  great  chief,  was 
inside  it  pitching  out  the  fire.  A  clouded  sun  often  caused  gloom  over 
them,  so  much  so,  that  they  would  scarcely  move  out  of  their  nests  in 
the  trees  until  it  shone  out  cloudless.  Moonlight  seemed  to  delight 
them  all,  and  they  hailed  any  unusual  brightness  as  a  good  omen  ;  but 
as  to  any  direct  Spirit,  or  image,  to  pay  distinct  adoration  to,  they  had 
none." — Vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

**  What  a  rich  country,"  says  our  author,  "  and  extensive  one,  do 
these  people  possess  !  And  how  happy  they  might  be,  if  they  had  only 
Christianity  spread  amongst  them,  and  engraven  on  their  hearts,  that 
they  might  dwell  in  peace  and  brotherly  love !  On  the  other  hand,  I 
do  not  know  how  a  Missionary  could  remain  amongst  them,  as  the 
imperative  law  of  every  tribe,  both  Papuan  and  Horrafora,  is,  that  every 
man  in  the  tribe  must  be  a  warrior,  take  his  turn  with  the  scouts,  either 
fight,  or  be  armed,  and  ready  to  do  so.  If  this  (I  may  say)  rigid  law 
is  infringed  upon  by  any  man,  he  is  instantly  disgraced  in  his  tribe, 
hunted  clear  of  the  line  of  scouts,  where  he  is  captured  by  another 
tribe,  sold  as  a  slave,  or,  if  he  resists,  killed  and  eaten.  This  is  a  great 
bar  against  the  residing  amongst  these  savages  of  the  mild  and  meek 
Minister  of  the  Word  of  God.  I  rather  think  that  an  armed  colony  of 
Christians,  in  goodly  numbers,  must  first  plant  themselves  on  the  shores 
of  New  Guinea,  and  show  and  teach  these  ferocious  barbarians  the 
decided  superiority  of  a  Christian  community  over  the  heathen  tribes, 
in  every  relation  of  life." — Vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  adds  he  afterwards,  "  that  there  is  no  European 
Christian  settlement  on  so  large  an  island.  I  should  say  the  northern 
side,  from  its  rocky  shore  and  high  land,  would  be  the  most  healthy 
site  for  a  colony." — p.  263. 
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The  country  is  rich,  possessing  great  mineral  wealth,  and 
abounding  in  bays,  harbours,  and  large  nvers. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our 
grief,  not  devoid  of  shame,  that  notwithstanding  the  wealth,  the 
power,  the  enterprize,  and  the  enlightenment  of  England,  the 
islands  of  this  vast  ocean  are  still  for  the  most  part  lying  under 
the  curse  of  heathenism,  or  letl  to  the  exertion  of  men  who, 
whatever  bo  their  merits,  are  unable  to  consecrate  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  or  administer  the  ordinances  of  the  Church ;  but, 
alas !  in  most  places  the  name  of  "  The  Crucified''  is  altogether 
unknown,  or  heard  of  merely  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the 
murderer,  the  robber,  and  the  destroyer.  We  should  gladly 
hail  some  great  national  attempt  to  remove  this  disgrace  from 
our  Church  and  people.  Why  should  not  a  truly  Christian 
colony  be  founded  in  New  Guinea  by  the  alms  of  churchmen, 
carrymg  out  at  once  a  model  community  consisting  of  useful 
artisans,  agricultural  labourers,  traders,  farmers,  and  gentlemen, 
under  the  supremacy  of  a  bishop,  accompanied  by  a  staff  of 
Missionary  clergy,  sufficient  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  peace 
and  salvation  by  slow,  but  sure  degrees,  over  the  whole  of 
the  countless  islands  of  the  beautiful,  but,  alas!   the  heathen 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Essays  and  Sermons.  BytheBev,  Heney  Wood- 
ward, A.M.^  formerly  of  Corpm  Christi  College,  Oxford^  Bee- 
tor  of  Fethard,  in  the  Diocese  of  CasheL  2  Vols.  London  : 
Duncan,  1845.    Fourth  Edition. 

S.  The  Shunammite.    By  the  Same.   2  Vols.     London :  Duncan. 

3.  Some  Passages  (rf  my  Former  Life.  By  the  Sams.  Dublin : 
M'GIashan,  1847. 

4.  Short  Beadings ;  Essays ;  and  Sermons.  By  the  Same.  Lon- 
don: Hatchards,  1848. 

The  policy  of  the  Gburch  of  Borne  is  in  no  instance,  perhaps, 
more  apparent  than  in  the  scope  which  she  provides  for  ardent 
minds,  and  in  the  liberty  at  which  she  leaves  men  to  pursue  their 
own  mental  coui*se,  provided  the  one  point  be  secured,  of  loyal 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  Church.  With  us,  if  men  differ 
from  one  another,  their  differences  rend  the  Church.  In  the 
Roman  Church  men  may  differ  widely  on  a  variety  of  iniportant 
particulars,  and  yet  all  that  is  great  and  powerful  and  influential 
m  their  thoughts  and  writings  may  subserve  the  one  great  end — 
the  welfare  and  unity  of  that  Church. 

We  plead  guilty  to  some  yearnings  after  power  like  this,  rightly 
exercised,  when  we  take  into  our  hands  one  of  Mr.  Woodward's 
volumes.  We  long  for  the  power  which  could  leave  free  exercise 
to  the  talents,  the  originality,  the  deep  spirituality  of  this  distin- 
guished man,  and  which  could,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  his  ever 
giving  utterance  to  any  thing  at  variance  with  Catholic  truth. 

In  a  brief  publication,  which  we  have  placed  No.  3  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  Mr.  Woodward  has  given  us  a  touching  insight 
into  some  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life;  and  has,  likewise, 
afforded  us  considerable  assistance  in  forming  our  opinion  of  his 
works.  He  was,  in  a  word,  the  subject  of  very  sudden  religious 
impressions.  And  if,  to  certain  of  our  readers,  there  may  appear 
somewhat  of  enthusiasm  in  this  most  interesting  narrative,  we 
must  remember,  that  above  forty  years,  as  wc  believe,  of  a  life 
spent  in  the  most  unworldly  and  self-denying  piety — the  prompt 
refusal,  moreover,  if  report  speak  true,  of  various  honours,  such  as 
most  men  ardently  pursue — bear  witness  to  the  depth  and  per- 
manence of  Mr.  Woodward'*s  convictions.  We  must  however, 
by  the  way,  remark,  that  there  is  to  us  abundance  of  evidence 
scattered  throughout  the  pages  of  these  volumes,  that  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's mind  was  early  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  religious 
things ;  that  the  example  and  tnuning  of  his  honoured  father, 
"  Woodward,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  at  that  time  the  most  distin- 
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guished  prelate  on  the  Iriah  bench,"  were  not  lost  npon  him ;  and 
-that,  above  all,  to  his  baptism  into  Christ's  holy  Ghurch,  he  was 
ndebt«d  in  a  manner  wluch  renders  certain  (few,  we  admit,  and 
passing)  references  to  that  blessed  Sacrament,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Woodward,  matter,  to  hb  most  cordial  admirers,  of  deep  and 
sorrowful  regret. 

Mr.  Wooaward's  early  course,  his  subsequent  friendship  with 
his  relative  and  patron  Archbishop  Brodrick,  (YfHAOTATOS 
MEN  BlQf  TADEINOTATOS  AE  TQi  ^PONHMATI.)  with 
Alexander  Knox,  and  Bishop  Jcbb ;  these,  combined  with  the 
mode  in  which  certain  impressions  reached  his  mind,  gave  to  his 
opinions  a  tone  wholly  at  variance,  in  many  important  particulars, 
with  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the  so-called  Evangelical  party  in 
the  Church.  This  difference  has  remained  unaltered.  And  while 
we  freely  admit,  that  certain  statements  of  Mr.  Woodward's  may 
be  claimed  as  favouring  the  position  and  sentiments  of  Low 
Churchmen,  we  are  confident  that  all  candid  men  will  readily 
acknowledge,  that  on  the  one  great  point  of  the  ArticuluB  stantia 
\(A  cadentis  ecclesice — on  the  subject  of  popular  religion  and  of 
k«ligious  institutions — on  the  subject  of  Boman  Cauiolio  piety, 
and  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
— that  on  these,  and  on  various  other  topics,  which,  alas  !  divide 
our  Church,  Mr.  Woodward's  sentiments  would  gain  but  little 
flivour  at  Exeter  Hall,  or  on  the  platforms  of  the  Evangelical 
world. 

That  there  are  statements,  here  and  there  throughout  these 
pages,  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile,  and  which  we  believe 
to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  general  tone  and  tenour  of  Mr. 
Woodward's  works,  we  must  candidly  assert.  We  give,  as  an 
instance,  some  passages  in  the  Essay  No.  VIII.  in  the  volume  which 
has  just  issued  from  the  press.  In  that  Essay  Mr.  Woodward's 
object  is  to  deprecate  a  slavish  adherence  to  antiquity,  and  spe- 
cially a  revival  of  certain  obsolete  usages.  He  begins  with  an 
amusing  illustration,  for  which  we  have  not  space,  and  which  we 
only  notice  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  Mr.  Woodward,  that, 
singularly  ingenious  as  his  illustrations  generally  are,  illustration 
is  not,  necessarily,  aigumeiit ;  nay,  that  the  effect  of  an  illustra- 
tion is,  often,  to  deceive  the  mind,  and,  through  very  speciousness, 
to  involve  it  in  inextricable  error.  After  referring  to  this  taste 
for  the  revival  of  obsolete  customs,  our  author  proceeds : 

"But  what  I  lament  is,  that  a  spirit  ahouid  have  been  evoked,  whose 
great  anxiety  is  to  set  the  lees  and  dregs  afloat,  to  ahake  the  vessel,  and 
bring  the  sediment  to  the  surface.  Here,  I  am  convinred,  the  tummuni 
jut  it  the  svmma  iajuria,  and  tfaat  stralDing  at  gnats  may  give  us 
camels  to  swallow.  Allow  the  stickler  for  rigid  form  to  be  right,  ttbd 
b/  oi>e>  in  each  trifling  matter  of  detail,  he  is  wrong  in  the  prt^rtloU 
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of  zeal  and  labour  which  he  expends  upon  them.  He  may  be  right  in 
paying  his  tithe  of  mint»  and  anise»  and  cummin ;  but  if  his  heart  be 
narrowed  up  in  these,  it  cannot  expand  itself  to  the  breadth  of  the 
'  weightier  matters  of  the  law, — judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.' — p.  282. 

So  far  all  must  be  agreed.  These  general  views  none  can 
possibly  disapprove.  But  we  are  anxious  for  an  instance  to 
which  these  general  principles  are  applicable.  We  confess,  then, 
that  the  mode  in  which  the  Essay  proceeds  to  its  termination,  is 
not,  in  our  judgment,  worthy  of  Mr.  Woodward's  candour, 
sagacitv,  or  erudition.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Essay  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  certain  points  connected  with  Infant 
Baptism.  Our  author  does  not  say  in  so  many  words, — he  dare 
not,  even  were  he  so  inclined,  which,  there  is  evidence  to  prove, 
he  is  not, — that  Holy  Baptism,  or  the  doctrine  of  our  B>egenera- 
tion  in  that  blessed  Sacrament,  presents  an  instance  of  ^^  over- 
weening value  set  on  forms  and  circumstantials  and  positive 
institutions.'** — p.  285.  No :  but  Mr.  Woodward  introduces  the 
subject  of  Holy  Baptism  so  as  to  give  it  all  the  appearance  of 
being  one  of  these  revived  antiquities,  in  a  manner  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ^eat  divines  of  our  own  Church  will  hail  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction.  Immediately  after  the  passage  which  we 
have  quoted  above,  the  Essay  thus  proceeds : — 

'*  And,  in  this  connexion,  I  cannot  but  make  the  following  obser- 
vation : — Presumptuous  as  is  the  manner  in  which  some  depreciate 
baptism,  and  inconsistent  as  it  seems  in  a  churchman  to  deny  that 
infants  may  receive  the  regenerating  Grace  of  God  in  that  appointed 
Sacrament ;  yet,  unless  this  latter  doctrine  be  held  with  a  full  admission 
that  the  adult  transgressor,  living  without  God,  requires  as  entire  and 
radical  a  change  as  if  he  had  not  been  baptized  at  all ;  in  that  case, 
such  a  notion  seems  to  me  to  extract  the  very  marrow,  and  to  evacuate 
the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel  revelation." — pp.  282,  283. 

^Ve  are  not  to  be  drawn  aside  into  a  discussion  of  the  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.  We  regret  that 
Mr.  Woodward  should  adopt  the  plan,  common  with  superficial 
controversialists,  of  himself  stating  the  arguments  which  he  would 
combat.  If  he  will  enter  the  lists  of  controversy,  let  him  quote 
chapter  and  verse  of  his  opponent,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
pronounce  upon  the  weakness  or  strength  of  his  attacks.  But  we 
mean  it  as  no  bad  compliment  to  our  author,  when  we  assert 
that)  in  our  judgment,  controversy  is  not  his  fort ;  it  is  evidently 
not  his  congenial  element.  Ho  seldom  engages  in  it,  and  we 
rejoice  that  it  is  so  :  when  he  does,  his  good  genius  forsakes  him. 
He  is  suited  to  other  and  higher  things.  And  as  a  specimen  of 
his  powers  we  would  point  to  Essay  No.  I.  in  his  last  volume. 
Wedo-tiot  remember  on  that  vexata  qnsestio,  "  the  cessation  of 
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tninicles  in  the  Gburch,"  to  have  seen,  witbia  the  same  space,  so 
much  ingenuity,  combined  with  such  sober  and  solid  ailment. 

But  the  most  striking  pMnt  in  Mr.  Woodward's  wntiags,  tbe 
point  which  moat  excitee  our  admiration,  and,  we  trust,  improves 
our  hearts,  is  the  high  and  elevated  etandard  of  holiness  which  he 
ever  places  before  us — the  deeply-practical  tendency  of  all  his 
thoughts,  even  of  those  which,  to  unimi^native  minds,  may 
seem  to  savour  of  paradox  and  speculation.  In  the  midst  of  all, 
tbe  one  thing  needful  is  never,  for  one  moment,  lost  sight  of. 
Ko  writer  more  continually  directs  our  views  upwards :  nor  are 
we  acquainted  with  any,  who  aids  us  more,  by  bis  counsel  and 
experience,  in  tbe  arduous  ascent  which  leads  to  "gloiy  and 
honour  and  immortality." 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  many  extracts ;  we  must  cooteut 
ourselves  with  one. 

"  Not  ii  this  the  only  iaitance  in  wliich  oui  own  inward  miBgivinga, 
our  vain  imaginings,  and  gTonndlesa  fears,  may  be  made  to  work  togc* 
thei  for  our  own  good.  I  believe  that  io  the  case  of  those  who  lead  a 
more  interior  life,  God  in  hit  mercy  of^n  causes  the  fear  of  evils  to 
administer  the  corrective  chastening,  that  the  evils  themselves  are 
employed  in  other  instances  to  carry  out.  Thus,  if  the  loss  of  friends 
be  in  its  nature  calculated  to  wean  us  from  fhe  world,  I  believe  that  the 
timid  and  anxious  mind,  the  spirit  which  ia  '  over«exqui>ite  to  shape 
the  fashion  of  uncertain  ill,'  the  too-fond  heart  which  in  every  trifling 
ailment,  in  every  change  of  look,  in  every  transient  flutter  of  the  pnlse, 
in  every  wind  that  visitB  the  face  of  one  much-loved  too  roughly,  sees 
the  first  symptom  or  distiiut  approaches  of  that  which  may  increaae  and 
gather  strength  to  lay  that  idol  in  tbe  dust — the  man  so  constituted,  I 
■ay,  will  often  derive  from  those  fears  all  the  discipline,  and  all  tbe 
weaning  from  earth,  and  all  the  persuasives  to  cast  himself  upon  Qod, 
that  he  could  derive  from  the  actual  realization  of  those  fears.  It  it 
thus  with  the  person  who  is  morbidly  and  painfully  watchful  of  his  own 
health,  and  harassed  by  the  thoughts  of  imaginary  diseases.  It  is  thus 
with  the  man  who  is  careful  about  many  things,  and  who  sees  '  poverty 
as  an  armed  man'  ready  to  invade  his  dvrelling.  These,  and  many 
like,  are  the  vain  shadows  in  which  men  walk  severally,  as  the  com- 
plexion of  their  minds  may  be ;  and  these  often  serve  the  purposes  of 
those  substances  whose  shapes  they  take.  They  are  overruled  by  a 
merciful  Providence,  so  that  the  threatening  interposes  and  wards  off 
the  blo>v  itself;  the  apprehension  averts  the  evil  of  which  it  gave  a 
false  alarm.  I  remember,  in  former  days,  one  saying  to  me,  when 
depressed,  as  I  often  was,  with  vain  imsginatinns,  '  Depend  upon 
it,  whlit  is  thus  feared  will  never  come.'  I  do  not  recollect  how  UiBt 
person  reasoned  upon  the  subject,  or  whether  this  opinion  was  formed 
merely  from  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  saying,  so  replete  with  encouragement  to  tbe  morbidly  appR- 
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hensiTC,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  principle  here  set  forth,  namely,  that 
the  fear  of  any  evil,  if  that  fear  be  impressed  with  a  certain  intensity 
upon  the  mind,  and  if  that  mind  be  under  the  good  guidance  of  God, 
will  turn  off  the  evil  it  contemplates.  F'or  God  docs  not  grieve  wil- 
lingly, nor  lay  on  one  stripe  more  than  the  case  requires.  And  if  the 
lipprebension  which  goes  before  the  stroke  be  so  lively,  nay,  so  exag- 
gerated an  image  of  tlie  thing  it  dreads,  that  it  produces  all  the  effects, 
or  more  than  the  effects,  of  the  calamity  itself.  He  who  docs  nothing  in 
Tain,  will  not  afflict  merely  for  afflicting  sake. 

"  Let  us  then  turn  this  consideration  to  practical  account.  If  thoughts 
of  trials  and  sorrows  to  come  invade  the  heart,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
what  purposes  those  afflictions  are  calculated  to  serve,  what  lessons 
they  are  designed  to  teach.  Let  us  meet  those  intentions,  let  us  learn 
those  lessons.  Let  us  endeavour  to  avoid,  to  practise,  and  to  be, 
whatever  this  warning  voice  would  tell  us  to  avoid,  to  practise,  and  to 
be.  Let  us  endeavour  to  assume  the  shape  into  which  the  plastic 
hand  of  a  chastening  God  would  mould  us.  Let  us  turn  our  vain 
imaginings  to  good  account.  And  let  us  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
assurance  that  God  will  load  us  with  no  useless  burdens ;  and  that,  if 
by  His  grace  assisting  us,  we  purify  our  hearts  from  sin,  He  will  be 
more  anxious  than  we  ourselves  that  we  may  be  saved  from  the  re* 
fining  process  of  the  furnace  of  affliction." — pp.  377 — 879. 

Wc  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Woodward,  with  unfeigned 
respect  for  his  character,  his  virtues,  and  his  talents.  We  trust 
that  his  voice  may  reach  many  at  this  side  of  the  channel,  and 
urge  them  onwards  in  the  race  of  holiness.  We  hail  his  voice 
with  the  greater  admiration,  and  the  more  respectful  welcome, 
when  we  remember  that  it  issues  from  the  far-famed  county  of 
Tipperary,  that  land  of  turmoil  and  of  blood.  From  that  same 
county,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  was  our  happiness  to  welcome,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  voice  of  one  of  Mr.  Woodward'^s  earliest  friends, 
the  late-lamented  and  venerated  Bishop  Jebb.  Such  facts  are 
full  of  encouragement.  They  remind  us  vividly  of  principles, 
which  no  discouragements  can  silence ;  of  a  communion  of  samts, 
which  "  the  craft  and  subtilty  of  the  devil,  or  man,^  cannot  inter- 
rupt. And  if  amidst  our  admiration  of  Mr.  Woodward's  writ- 
ings, and  our  substantial  agreement  with  the  greater  portion  of 
what  flows  from  his  pen,  certain  points  arise  with  which  we  can- 
not possibly  concur,  we  trust  that,  in  respect  of  these,  wo  may, 
without  presumption,  borrow  the  language  of  the  distinguished 
prelate,  to  whom  we  have  just  referred — "  I  doubt  not  that  one 
moment  of  the  Ught  of  eternity  will  clear  up  every  difficulty ; 
and  we  shall  find  ourselves  to  be  kv\  Trvcvjuan  fxiq  if/yxg^  (Phil, 
i.  27,)  or,  as  it  is  yet  more  pithily  expressed  in  the  same  epistle, 
(ii.  2,)  <r<ffjL\pvxoh  'rh  tv  0povoui;Tcc«" — Forsier's  Life  of  JBt$hcp 
Jebh^  vol.  ii.  pp.  464-5. 
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Aet.  V, — 1,  7^  Bull  "  In  C<en1  Domini"  trantlaled  into  Bna- 
lish,  icitA  a  short  Hutorical  Introduction ;  and  evide&ce  of  it» 
preemil  validity,  ag  part  of  the  Roman  law,  andofitt  recognition 
oy  the  BomisA  Hierarchy  in  Ireland.  Published  for  the  Na- 
tional Gldb.     London:   Hatchard,  1848. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Eart.  of  Akdnuel  akd  Surbet  on  the  Ball 
"  InCsk£  Domini,'"  by  theEDnoi  of  the  Bvi.z,  ae  published 
for  the  National  Cldb.     London  :   Hatcliard,  1848. 

S.  Papal  Diplomacy  and  the  Bull  "  In  C<bn1  Douihi  C  or  a 
Colteetion  of  autheTttic  Fadt  and  Doeamente,  proving  that  tAe 
principlet  of  the  Bull  "  In  C<bn1  Domini"  are  the  only  prin- 
ciples of  intemationai  law  recognized  by  th-e  Papacy.  By  the 
Editoe  of  the  BuLt,  ai  published  for  the  National  Club. 
London :  Hatcbard,  1848. 

These  Uiree  publications,  v4iich  have  been  put  forth  in  rapid 
succession  dunng  the  first  two  months  of  the  present  year,  hav«  ' 
for  their  object  to  supply  the  public  with  authentic  informaljoa 
on  the  character  of  the  papacy.  The  measures  which  have  been 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  this  session, — 
Mr.  Anstey*s  "Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  on  the  one  band, 
the  ministerial  "  Di[domatic  Relations"  Bill,  on  the  other  hand, — 
being  calculated,  in  the  most  direct  manner,  to  deliver  this  coun- 
try over  into  the  hands  of  the  papacy,  the  National  Club  has  done 
good  service  to  the  people  of  England,  by  giving  them  the  means 
of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  character  of  the  power  whi<^ 
claims  unlimited  licence  to  run  riot  in  the  land,  and  official  l^ 
cognition,  denied  to  it  for  the  last  three  centuries,  by  the  British 
Crown.  Want  of  apace  compels  us  to  confine  our  remarks  to  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  these  eminently  seasonable  publica- 
tions, which  their  extremely  low  price  places  within  the  reach  of 
alt ;  while  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  makes  the 
intricacies  of  Romish  law  and  diplomacy  intelligible  to  the  or- 
dinary reader.  We  should  add,  however,  that,  as  the  titles  of 
No.  1  and  No.  3  indicate,  they  are  of  a  strictly  documentary 
character;  sod  No.  2,  though  polemical  in  form,  is  in  substance 
nothing  more  than  an  appendix  to  No.  1,  rendered  necessary  by 
the-exceedin^  weak  attempt  of  the  Bari  of  Anindd  and  Surrey 
to  invalidate  tj^e  fscta  demonstrated  in  Ne.  1.     Th«re  ik  n«i.  In 
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any  of  the  three  pamphlets  any  of  that  mere  declamation — vox  et 
pfwterea  nihil — which  is  so  often  employed  by  the  champions  of 
the  Protestant  cause,  and  which  has  done  that  cause  more  harm 
than  good.  We  have  here  to  do  with  facts  and  documents; 
the  whole  is  a  sober  and  searching  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  the 
diplomacy  of  Bome. 

No.  1,  called  forth  by  Mr.  Anstey's  Bill,  confines  itself  to  the 
examination  of  the  papal  system,  as  it  bears  upon  the  internal 
relations  of  a  country  whose  faith  and  constitution  is  opposed  to 
poper}',  and  in  which  the  popish  hierarchy  has  obtained  an  exten- 
sive footing.  In  the  historical  introduction  with  which  it  opens, 
it  is  shown  that  the  true  principles  of  the  papacy,  as  a  system  of 
pretended  ecclesiastical  supremacy  over  all  Christendom,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Bull  "  In  Cwnd  Domini^^''  the  Magna  Gliaiia  and 
Bill  of  Kights,  so  to  speak,  of  the  papacy.  Having  traced  the 
bull  through  its  different  forms  and  stages  from  the  time  of 
Boniface  V  III.,  the  editor  sums  up  the  result  of  his  investigation 
by  saying :  (p.  8)  "  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  l^ull  Ccence  is,  in 
fact,  a  collection  of  all  that  was  deemed  most  important  for  the 
advancement  and  maintenance  of  the  power  of  the  papacy ;  as 
its  pretensions  increased,  so  the  Bull  Coance^  or  form  of  excom- 
munication, annually  repubHshed,  of  all  that  ventured  to  oppose 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Roman  See,  grew  more  and  more 
bulky,  till  at  last  it  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  has  now  con- 
tintied  for  two  centuries  and  a  half;  being,  to  use  the  expression 
of  a  Soman  Canonist,  '  the  chiefest  and  firmest  pillar'  of  papal 
usurpation.'^ 

The  history  of  the  Bull  is  followed  by  a  translation  of  the  latest 
edition  of  it,  which  was  published  by  Clement  XIII.,  in  the  year 
1769 ;  and  which  is  substantially,  and  almost  verhatlm^  the  same 
as  that  published  by  Clement  VIII.,  in  the  year  1593.  For  the 
extraorainary  collection  of  anathemas  which  it  contains,  and 
which  are  hurled  not  only  at  those  who  differ  from  the  Romish 
Church  in  matters  of  faith,  but  against  every  act  of  jurisdiction 
in  Church  matters  which  is  exercised  by  any  temporal  power, 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  against  every  resistance,  legis- 
lative, judicial,  or  otherwise,  to  the  extravagant  claims  of  the 
Roman  See ;  as  well  as  for  the  no  less  extraordinary  provisions 
by  which  the  perpetual  and  universal  validity  of  the  Bull  is,  as  far 
as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  papacy  to  do  so,  secured,  and  the 
papacy  itself  precluded  from  ever  revoking  or  annulling  it, — we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  document  itself. 

Next  after  the  translation  of  the  Bull,  No.  1  contains  irre- 
fragable proofs,  taken  Irom  unquestionable  and  acknowledged 
auUiorities  on  the  Roman  Canon  kw,  of  the  present  validity  of 
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the  Bull ;  and,  in  a  second  section,  equally  conclusive  evidence, 
urain  drawn  from  the  acknowled^  standards  of  the  Bomlsh 
Church,  that  the  Bull  is  recognized  by  the  Boman  Catiiolic 
hierarchy  in  Ireland,  and  that  ita  principles  are  incorporated  "  with 
their  system  of  doctrine  and  of  diocesan  government."  The 
objection  that  Soman  Catholic  prelates  have,  before  parliamentary 
committees,  upon  their  oaths  denied  the  validity  of  the  Ball  in 
Ireland,  is  met  on  the  one  hand  by  the  undeniable  fact,  that  their 
own  Guide-Book  to  Confessors  contains  its  provisions,  even 
those  directed  acainst  Protestant  "  princes  and  governors,"  in  so 
many  words,  and  in  the  form  of  quotations  from  the  Bull ;  and, 
on  the  other  liand,  by  reference  to  the  reservations  as  to  the 
obligation  of  oaths,  contained  in  the  fioman  Catholic  class-books 
of  casuistry ;  whence  the  le^timate  inference  is,  that  "  however 
inconsistent  the  statements  upon  oath  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
bishops  may  be  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  making  those 
statements, — and  that  in  their  own  view  of  the  matter  con- 
scientiously,— is  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  their 
Church." 

The  practical  conclusion,  resulting  from  the  evidence  placed 
before  the  pubhc,  is  suggetited  at  the  close  of  the  pamphlet  in 
the  form  of  questions ;  in  answer  to  which,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  stnting  our  conviction,  that  it  is  impossible  "  for  any  covenant 
to  subsist  between  a  Church  holding  the  principles  of  the  Bull 
'  In  Ccend  DominV  as  fundamental  principles  of  her  constitution, 
and  a  state  accounted  heretical  by  that  Church,  and  excom- 
nuinicated,  with  all  its  constituted  authorities,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  by  that  Bull ;"  that  "  loyalty  to  such  a  state  is  incom- 
patible with  allegiance  to  such  a  Church ;"  and  that  "  the  pre- 
valence of  outrage  and  sedition  in  Ireland  Is  justly  attributable  to 
the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  the  Bull  '  In  Comd  Domini' 
into  the  minds  of  the  priests,  and,  through  them,  of  the  popula- 
tion at  large." 

No.  2  is,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  a  vindication  of  No.  1 
gainst  certain  sophistries  put  forth  by  the  Ilomanists,  under 
belter  of  Lord  Arundel's  name  and  fair  fame.  The  editor  of 
the  Bull,  in  answering  his  lordship,  has  taken  care  to  distinguish 
between  the  noble  earl  himself  and  his  arguments, — between  the 
Bouian  Catholic  laity  and  the  hierarehy  of  the  Bomiah  Church, — 
between  the  inconsistency  of  the  fonner  and  the  bad  faith  of  the 
latter.  The  refutation  is  complete ;  and  not  only  disposes  satis- 
factorily of  all  the  points  raised  against  the  evidence  in  No.  1, 
but  demolishes  some  new  fallacies,  intended  to  disprove  the  pre- 
sent validity  of  the  Bull,  which  were  imported  into  the  argument 
by  XjOtA  Arundel's  pamphlet. 
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No.  3  is,  as  the  last,  so  the  most  important  of  the  three  publi- 
cations. It  was  called  forth  by  that  legislative  abortion,  the  mi- 
nisterial bill  for  legalizing  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
liritish  crown  and  the  "Sovereign  Pontiff.^  The  nature  of  its 
contents  will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  outline  of  the  ar- 
gument: 

"1.  To  show,-— not  now  from  the  principles  and  provisions  of  Roman 
Canon  law,  but  from  historical  facts  and  international  transactions, — 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  which  it  had  to  encounter,  the  papacy 
has  continued  to  uphold  the  Bull  ** In  Ccend  Domini*  as  the  great 
charter  of  what  is  called  the  liberty  and  immunity  of  the  Church,  but 
what  in  reality  is  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  Rome. 

**  2.  To  show,  by  reference  to  the  legislative  enactments  of  different 
countries,— even  of  those  countries  which  have  been  foremost  in  their 
support  of  the  Romish  faith,-«that  all  the  states  which  ever  acknow- 
ledged the  pope,  or  had  dealings  with  him,  found  themselves  compelled, 
in  self-defence,  to  adopt  stringent  measures  against  the  intrusions  and 
encroachments  of  the  papacy. 

'*  3.  To  show,  by  reference  to  diplomatic  documents,  that  Rome  is, 
internationally  considered,  in  a  position  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world, — refusing  to  acknowledge  the  principles  of  international  law 
by  which  the  conduct  of  all  other  powers  is  regulated,  and  propounding 
principles  of  international  law  of  its  own,  which  are  no  other  than  the 
principles  of  the  Bull  "/»  Ccend  Domini"  and  which  no  state,  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  can  recognize,  without  at  once  sacrificing  its  own 
sovereignty  and  independence.*' 

Under  the  first  head  we  have  a  complete  history  of  the  resistance 
which  the  Bull  encountered  every  where  from  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  down  to  the  present  day,  and  of  the  insidious  means 
taken  again  and  again  by  the  Romish  hierarchy  for  introducing 
it,  and  diffusing  its  principles ;  and,  among  other  striking  facts, 
proof  of  the  express  recognition  of  the  continued  validity  of  the 
Bull  in  1800  by  Pius  VII.  Under  the  second  head  the  editor  of 
the  Bull  has  collected  a  great  mass  of  information  touching  the 
legislative  provisions  adopted  a^inst  papal  encroachments  gene- 
raUy  in  the  different  states  of  Europe,  exhibiting  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  most  stringent  regulations  against  the  papacy  have 
been  adopted  in  those  countries  which  are  most  thoroughly  popish. 
The  information  is  arranged  under  three  heads:  1.  The  royal 
Placet  necessary  for  the  pubfication  of  papal  rescripts ;  2.  the  li- 
mitation imposed  upon  papal  umbassadors  in  different  states,  and 
upon  the  intercourse  of  their  Boman  Catholic  subjects  with  the 
pope  ;  3.  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  of  Boman  Catholic  sub- 
jects, and  the  reservations  introduced  into  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  pope,  taken  by  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy. 


But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  information  thrown  to- 
gether in  this  pamphlet,  and  that  which  will  surprise  our  readers 
a3  much  as  it  has  surprised  ourselves,  is  the  fact,  proved  hy  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  the  third  section,  that  the  papacy  is  hy  so- 
lemn protests,  renewed  from  time  to  time,  from  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  exempt  from  the  ohiiga- 
tion  of  acknowledging  a  single  jot  or  title  of  all  the  international 
settlements  in  Europe,  for  the  last  two  hundred  years;  and  that  the 
papacy  has  rescrred  to  itself  by  another  scries  of  solemn  protests, 
the  last  of  which  was  placed  on  record  hy  Gregory  XVI.  in  1831, 
the  right  of  disallowing  the  title  of  any  of  the  sovereigns  aad  powers 
of  Europe  with  which  it  may  have  had,  no  matter  Tor  how  long  a 
time,  diplomatical  dealings.  This  section  further  contains  valui^Ie 
documentary  information  as  to  the  tendency  manifested  by  the 
papacy  since  the  pacification  of  Europe,  and  the  mischiefs  which 
it  has  akeady  done  hy  its  interference,  every  where,  with  national 
politics.  A  volume  of  official  documents  just  presented  to  parlia- 
ment, touching  the  late  struggle  in  Switzerland,  has  supplied  the 
editor  with  interesting  materials  on  this  part  of  his  case. 

The  argument  ia  wound  up  by  evidence  equally  strong,  of  the 
animua  of  the  papacy  towards  England,  and  of  the  results  which 
the  papists  themselves  anticipate  from  the  If^Iative  changes 
adopted  or  proposed,  with  a  view  to  increase  uie  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  papacy  in  this  country. 

We  can  recommend  this  pamphlet  with  confidence  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  whole 
question  of  church  and  state  on  the  Continent.  The  care  and 
caution  which  foreign  diplomacy  has  found  it  essential  to  employ 
in  its  dealings  with  Rome,  is  indeed  most  distinctly  shown  in  the 
pages  hefore  us ;  and  most  singular  is  the  contrast  which  our 
homespun  diplomacy  in  England,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject, 


The  objects  of  our  poor  statesmen  here  are,  indeed,  plain  enough. 
They  imagine  that  every  one  does  not  sec  through  ttieir  transpa- 
rent pretences  of  "the  expediency  of  holding  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  a  state  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  where  many 
English  reside,  aad  where  information  may  he  obtained,  &c. ! 
As  if  it  were  possible  for  a  moment  to  avoid  seeing  that  the  real  ob- 
ject is  to  obtain  influence  over  the  Irish  Romanists,  and  bend  them 
to  the  will  of  government  by  the  influence  of  the  pope  !  Ireland 
is  the  great  difficulty  of  English  statesmen,  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  govern  it.  They  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  any 
thing  else  but  the  "  English  constitution"  in  that  country ;  and 
therefore  they  are  at  their  wit's  end,  and  would  most  thankfully 
pay  the  Bomish  priests,  establish  the  papacy  in  the  plenitude  of  ite 
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power, — ay,  we  believe,  pay  Peter's  pence,  and  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Borne  and  kiss  the  Pope'*s  toe,  if  they  could  find  a  way  to  keep 
Ireland  in  order.  It  is  the  calamity  of  this  country,  that  all  her 
statesmen  are,  as  politicians,  without  any  settled  principles  either 
religious  or  political ;  and  the  consequence  is  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  measures  in  favour  of  every  active  and  clamorous  sect  of 
religionists  in  the  country,  and  a  more  and  more  distinct  avowal, 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  of  its  indifference  to  all  forms  of  religion. 
Amidst  such  utter  prostration  of  political  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, Bomanism  might  seem  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining 
in  time  all  the  objects  of  its  ambition.  The  papacy  itself  might 
seem  to  have  before  it  the  certainty  of  holding  one  country  at  least 
in  which  the  anathemas  of  the  Bull  Cosnw  might  be  published  with 
impunity,  and  in  which  its  powers  of  all  kinds  might  disclose  them- 
selves into  full  maturity  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  poor  craft  of 
our  statesmen,  and  the  rejoicings  of  Rome  may  be  set  at  nought 
by  that  power  which  Rome  itself  has  been  so  busy  in  raising  up. 
We  shall  see  whether  the  church  of  Rome  will  be  able,  according 
to  Father  Ventura's  suggestion,  not  merely  *'  to  turn  towards  the 
Democracy,'*"  but  to  *'  baptize  that  wild  matron,  and  Christianize 
her !"  We  shall  see  whether  Pius  IX.  will  be  able  to  concede 
all  that  democracy  demands ;  for  if  he  does  not — Farewell  to 
THE  Papacy  I 
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That  the  English  Church  has  fop  upwards  of  a  century  been 
deprived  of  her  ordinary  and  legal  powers  of  deciding  contro- 
versies of  doctrine  and  discipline,  by  the  arbitrary  interference  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  ia  one  of  those  facts  which  have  not  been 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  have  objected  to  the  Church  the 
controversies,  parties,  and  dissensions  which  have  so  lamentably 
prevailed  amongst  us  within  the  last  half  century.  Or  if  this  fact 
has  been  remembered  at  all,  it  has  been  rather  with  a  feeling  of 
indignation  at  the  suffering  Church,  than  at  the  government 
which  has  injured  her.  The  "  slavery  of  the  Church  to  the 
State''  has  been  the  ground  on  which  odium  has  been  excited 
against  her.  It  has  been  the  chosen  theme  of  dissenters  and 
of  Romanists,  who  are  always,  however,  the  first  to  remt  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  churchmen  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  state 
of  things.  Of  course,  where  no  recognized  tribunal  exists  for  the 
settlement  of  rising  controversies,  they  become  permanent,  and 
give  birth  to  parties  in  the  Church ;  and  it  ia  from  this  cause,  we 
believe,  more  than  any  other,  tliat  many  individuals  have  been  led 
astray  by  the  specious  theories  of  Romanism,  and  its  high  pro- 
fessions of  an  infallible  certainty  in  all  matters  of  faith — a  living 
authority  ever  at  hand  to  pronounce  on  all  matters  of  controveisy 
— and  a  unity  which  precludes  the  possihihty  of  the  slightest  dif- 
ference in  faith  amidst  her  adherents. 

To  enter  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is,  according 
to  the  promises  of  its  admirers,  to  exchange  the  most  painful 
uncertainty  on  all  religious  questions  for  a  heavenly  calm  and 
peace  in  which  all  doubt  and  questioning  is  at  an  end,  while  the 
blissful  soul  floats  in  a  sort  of  Elysium,  listening  to  the  voice  of 
the  oracle  which  ever  and  anon  delivers  its  inspired  responses. 
Well !  we  who  remain  here  below,  hearkening  to  all  that  is  told  us 
of  the  Paradise  to  which  we  are  invited,  might  be  at  times  almost 
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persuaded  out  of  our  senses  by  the  assurances  delivered  with 
so  much  eagerness  on  all  sides — did  we  not  recollect  certain 
"  awkward  facis^ — which  repress  our  tendencies  to  poetry  and 
romance  in  religion ;  and  leave  us,  notwithstanding  all  that  we 
hear,  in  that  belief  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  pious 
forefathers. 

It  would  be  of  course  a  very  desirable  and  convenient  thing  to 
possess  a  tribunal  which  could  infallibly  decide  on  matters  of 
controversy,  and  to  have  St.  Peter  himself  with  his  full  apostolic 
authority  and  inspiration  presiding  in  the  Church.  This  is  all 
very  good  indeed ;  but  then  the  only  question  is,  Suppose  that  the 
whole  doctrine  is  a  mistake^  what  benefit  do  we  derive  from  the 
theory !  And  then  comes  that  very  awkward  question — an  old  * 
one  which  has  been  answered,  but  never  answered  satisfactorily 
— How  comes  it  that  the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  agree  where 
this  infallible  tribunal  is  to  be  found?  We  are  not  going  to 
enter  on  this  question,  or  to  remark  on  the  answers  which  have 
been  given ;  because  our  business  is  not  at  this  moment  with  any 
of  the  controversies  of  former  times,  but  with  one  which  has  arisen 
in  our  own  day,  and  which  is  in  our  view  the  most  momentous 
in  its  bearing  on  the  questions  between  Romanism  and  its  oppo- 
nents that  has  ever  yet  been  seen. 

Our  readers  are,  we  presume,  tolerably  familiar  with  the  theory 
of  development,  which,  some  years  previous  to  Mr.  Newman's 
departure  from  the  Church,  had  been  fabricated  or  adopted 
by  that  ingenious  and  subtle  thinker,  and  had  become  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  all  his  partizans.  For  three  or  four  years  before 
this  party  forsook  the  communion  of  the  Church,  we  had  been 
met,  in  every  direction,  by  this  doctrine  of  development,  which 
was  sometimes  mentioned  in  a  sort  of  mysterious  way  in  conver- 
sation, and  sometimes  was  a  kind  of  under-current  in  the  mind, 
which  could  only  faintly  be  discerned.  Yet  the  theory  had  not 
fairly  appeared  before  the  public.  We  sought  in  vain  for  it.  We 
were  referred  indeed  to  De  Maistre  and  Mohler ;  but  their  ex- 
pressions were  little  more  than  obiter  dicta^  and  lacked  all  that  kind 
of  definitiveness  and  detail  which  might  have  sufficed  to  account 
for  the  general  spread  of  the  notion  amongst  men  of  no  particular 
ability  or  originality  of  mind.  The  mystery,  however,  was  solved 
by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Newman's  work  on  development ;  a 
work  whicn  gave  evidence  of  long  thought  upon  the  subject.  It 
was  plain  that  the  notion  must  have  beenybr  years  working  in  the 
author's  mind ;  and  the  elaborate  Essay  which  for  the  first  time 
brought  it  before  the  public  in  a  systematic  form,  bears  evidence 
of  protracted  researches  and  vast  literary  labour.  It  was  here  at 
a  glance  that  one  could  see  the  teaching  which  had  for  yeurs^  iq 
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pi-ivate,  infiuenced  the  opinions  of  the  Bchnol  which  the  highly- 
gifted  author  had  gathered  under  his  protection,  and  which  had 
followed  him  wiUi  a  prostration  of  faith  scarcely  less  than  if  its 
object  had  been  actually  inspired. 

The  "  Essay  on  Development"  waa  the  author's  explanation  of 
his  grounds  for  seeking  the  communion  of  the  Ghurcn  of  Rome, 
and  forsaking  that  of  England.  It  was  learned,  ingenious,  bril- 
liant, and,  in  the  opinion  oiMr.  Newman's  followers,  demonstrative. 
The  accession  of  so  distinguished  a  leader  to  the  Bomisb  coin- 
munion  was  hailed  with  rapturous  delight';  which  was  for  a  time 
kept  up  to  "fever  heat'  by  the  train  of  young  gentlemen, 
and  ladies,  who  for  a  time  followed  the  example  of  their  master. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  it  was  conceived  by  Homanists 
all  over  Europe  that  the  whole  Church  of  England  was  on  the 
point  of  turning  Roman  Catholic ;  and  woeful,  we  believe,  has 
been  the  diaappomtment  which  has  ensued,  and  sore  the  irritation 
of  many,  both  converts  and  others,  on  surveying  the  actual 
Dumerical  force  of  the  recent  converts  to  Romanism,  We  will 
not  do  more  than  allude  passingly  to  this  however.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  "  Essay  on  Development,"  all  was  rejoicing  in 
the  Bomish  communion.  The  author  had  been  already  announced 
by  leading  Romanists  as  the  ablest  living  theologian,  not  merely 
amongst  "  Anglicans,"  but  in  all  Europe.  When  his  work 
made  its  appearance,  an  article  in  the  "  Dublin  Review,"  attri- 
buted to  Dr.  Wiseman,  described  it  as  "  the  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  the  author's  powerful  and  well-stored  mind  was  brought 
to  a  full  accordance  with  catholic  truth,"  and  declared  that  "  th« 
catholic  system  is  embraced  "  in  it  "  with  the  fervour  and  simpU- 
eity  of  one  trained  from  infancy  to  the  faith."  Dr.  Gitiis,  Vicar 
Apostolic  at  Edinburgh,  delivered  a  course  of  public  Lecturet  on 
the  work ;  explaining  it,  as  we  learnt  from  a  letter  in  the 
"  Tablet,"  "  to  the  comprehension  of  the  humblest  and  least  in- 
structed, as  well  as  to  the  admiration  and  charm  of  his  more 
favoured  auditors."  On  the  author's  progress  through  the  con- 
tinent to  Rome,  he  was  every  where  received  with  marks  of  the 
most  profound  respect.  At  Paris  we  learn  from  the  "  Univers" 
that  he  was  received  with  "  marks  of  tender  cordiality  by  Mon- 
Bignor  the  Apostolic  Nuncio,  and  Monaignor  the  Archbishop 
ofParis."  This  "  celebrated  child  of  the  Church"  excited  equd 
interest  at  Langres,  where  "forty  or  fifty  members  of  the  clergy  had 
the  honour  of  being  presented  to  him ;'  and  where  he  was  received 
by  the  bishop  "  with  the  ardour  and  cordiality  of  a  brother  ■.■" 
in  fine,  this  "  Avant  Coureur,  dispatched  by  England  in  order  to 
announce  to  Rome  her  return  to  the  faith  of  lior  forefathere,"  waa 
received  at  Rome  with  the  utmost  Mipremment  by  Pius  IX.    The 
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meeting  of  these  two  eminent  personases  by  accident  in  St.  Pe^^ 
ter'*8,  was  described  as  an  event  of  historical  importance.  We  after- 
wards heard  of  the  favours  bestowed  on  the  author  of  the  ^*  Essay 
on  Development'' — ^the  crucifix  which  the  "  holy  father''  presentea 
to  him — the  visit "  incognito"  which  he  received  from  the  Pope — 
the  mission  which  was  entrusted  to  his  honoured  hands  of  con-^ 
veying  the  Bulls  erecting  new  Bomish  sees  in  England.  To  talk 
of  the  writings  of  so  eminent  a  person  being  put  in  the  '*  Index 
Expurgatorius,"  would,  of  course,  be  an  absurdity.  His  Essay 
has  been  universally  praised  and  admired ;  and  two  translations  of 
the  work  into  French,  testify  the  interest  which  it  has  excited^ 
and  the  extent  to  which  its  principles  are  spreading. 

The  ''  Dublin  Review,"  which  is  the  leading  organ  of  the 
Romanists  of  the  United  Kingdom,  not  only  applauded  the  ^^  Essay 
on  Development"  in  its  publication,  but  has  steadily  continued  to 
advocate  the  views  and  principles  of  that  ingenious  work. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  very  curious  and  stnking  fact, — and  one 
which,  perhaps,  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the 
Romish  Church,  that  a  convert  from  what  she  deems  an  heretical 
community,  should,  in  the  bosom  of  that  conmiunity,  have  devised 
a  theory,  which,  after  being  rejected  by  the  Church  in  which  it 
was  first  propounded,  should  be  received,  with  open  arms,  by  the 
Roman  Cnurch  herself.  Mr.  Newman  has  earned  his  theory  of 
development,  and  his  echocl  of  development  along  with  him ;  and 
the  doctrines  of  this  new  school  have  gained  undisputed  possession 
of  the  leading  Romish  periodical  of  the  day.  A  largo  proportion 
of  the  articles  in  that  periodical  are  written  by  recent  converts — 
disciples  of  Mr.  Newman ;  and  their  fundamental  doctrines,  em- 
bracmg  the  whole  of  his  theory,  are  femiliariy  recognized  in  every 
number.  In  point  of  fact,  the  theory  of  development  bids  fair^ 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends,  openly  sup- 
ported as  they  are  by  Dr.  Wiseman  and  the  "  Dublin  Review," 
to  gain  a  permanent  ascendancy  in  the  Romish  communion. 

We  can  certainly  hardly  imagine  a  position  more  gratifying  to 
the  learned  author  of  this  theory,  than  to  feel  himself  thus  won- 
derfully constituted  the  guide  and  instructor  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
world.  The  tribute  offered  to  the  merit  of  his  discoveries,  by  their 
adoption  by  a  Church,  invested,  as  he  believes,  with  infallibility, 
must  more  than  repay  his  friends  for  any  slight  which  they  may 
have  experienced  elsewhere ;  and  we  should  imagine  that,  in  such 
an  unprecedented  chain  of  circumstances,  they  may  find  new 
grounds  for  the  veneration  with  which  they  have  long  followed  the 
steps  of  their  master.  It  is  truly  remarkable,  that  a  recent 
convert  from  "  Anglicanism"  should  be  enabled  to  establish  a 
great  systan  of  tti^ogical  argument  on  behalf  of  "" 
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which  has  been  unknown  to  all  her  chief  theologians.  Not  to 
speak  of  such  familiar  names  of  Romish  divines  as  Wiseman, 
Milner,  Doyle,  Husenbelh,  Lingard,  Eenrick,  Berington,  and 
Kirk ;  or  again,  of  such  writers  as  Tr^vern,  Bouvier,  La  Mennais, 
De  la  Luzerne,  Fraysinnoiis,  Perrone — the  whole  body  of  eminent 
theologians  of  former  times,  such  aa  fiossuet,  Bellarmine,  Va- 
lentia,  Cano,  and  more  than  we  can  find  space  to  name,  are,  after 
all,  mere  sciolists  in  comparison  with  the  school  which,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  undertaken  to  devise  a  new  system 
of  defence  for  Romaniem ;  and  which,  in  so  doing,  has  brokeo 
down  all  the  systems  on  which  it  has  hitherto  been  maintained. 

Development,  like  free  trade,  is  a  sweeping  theory ;  it  sweeps 
away  every  thing  :  the  whole  old  system  of  Bomish  controversy  is 
gone  when  tha  new  theory  is  admitted. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  changes  are  so  rife  that  scarcely  any 
thing  ought  to  surprise  us.  We  have  lived  to  see  a  sans  culotte 
pope ;  and  we  suppose  that,  after  all,  we  have  been  perhaps  mis- 
taken in  imagining  that  the  Church  of  Borne  is  disinclined  to 
change  her  doctrine,  and  to  adopt  novelties.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
we  have  been  deceiving  ourselves  in  believing  the  hitherto  unin- 
terrupted declarations  of  all  Bomanists,  whether  learned  or 
unlearned,  that  their  doctrine  is  unalterable  and  invariable.  The 
cordial  and  unsuspecting  reception  which  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment, propounded  by  Mr.  Newman  and  his  disciples,  has  met  in 
Bomish  Europe,  gives,  we  confess,  a  significance  which  we  had 
never  before  attached  to  the  declarations  of  politicians,  that  Borne 
is  no  longer  what  she  was ;  and  that  popery  is  fast  approximating 
to  protestantism  and  "  liberality  of  views." 

We  protest  that  we  arc  almost  inclined  to  believe  this  when  we 
look  at  the  applause  with  which  the  "  Essay  on  Development"  has 
been  received,  and  the  actual  position  it  has  gained  in  the  Bomish 
communion,  as  a  recognized  and  avowed  doctrine ;  and  then 
see  what  this  doctrine  is — in  its  foundation  and  its  super- 
structure. 

The  theory  of  development  is,  in  its  foundation,  a  most  striking 
act  of  homage  to  truth.  It  is  a  bold  and  frank  confession,  that  the 
simple  facta  of  history  or  tradition  are  at  variance  with  Bomanism ; 
that  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  early  Church  were  different 
from  those  of  Bomanism :  it  is  a  theory  to  explain  the  variations 
between  primitive  Christianity  and  popery.  And  this  comes 
from  no  nostile  source :  it  is  the  painful  conviction  of  minds 
which  have  htboured  for  years  in  studies  which  Romanists  them- 
selves have  regarded  with  admiration,  and  which  ought  certainly 
to  render  them  no  veiy  incompetent  judges  on  such  matters, — of 
minds  which  are  profoundly  attached  to  Romanisni,  in  its  very 
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utmost  excess  of  superstition.  The  very  men,  whose  reason  tells 
them  that  there  are  great  and  important  differences  between 
Romanism  and  primitive  Christianity,  are  so  earnest  in  their 
adoption  of  the  worship  of  that  Church,  that  they  exceed  in  their 
language  of  adoration  of  the  Saints  or  the  Virgin  Mary  the  most 
earnest  Romanists,  and  can  even  blame  them  for  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  their  devotions. 

Such  concessions,  then,  as  we  have  referred  to,  have  obviously 
been  wrung  out  by  the  mere  force  of  truth ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
gratifying  to  find,  that  so  broad  and  so  important  an  admission 
has  not,  in  any  degree,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  great  body  of 
those  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is 
entrusted.  To  Dr.  Wiseman,  and  his  brother  vicars  apostolic, 
(who  lecture  on  the  Essay,)  this  principle  must  doubtless  seem 
innocuous,  as  no  objection  has  ever  been  made  to  it  by  them ; 
and  we  have  therefore  to  congratulate  them,  and  the  English 
Romanists  generallv,  on  the  concessions  which  they  seem  inclmed 
to  make  to  us.  We  have  always  contended  that  there  was  a 
great  and  most  essential  difference  between  Romanism  and  pri* 
mitive  Christianity;  and  in  this,  it  seems,  it  is  now  tacitly 
admitted,  that  we  have  been  in  the  rights  and  those  Romanists 
who  have  hitherto  opposed  us  have  been  in  the  wrong. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  when  progress  and  change  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  surprised  at  the 
encouragement  which  has  been  extended  by  Romanism  to  prin- 
ciples of  so  novel  and  momentous  a  character ;  yet  we  confess, 
that  as  we  have  pondered  over  the  matter,  we  have  been  unable 
wholly  to  repress  some  such  feelings,  more  especially  when  we 
come  to  contemplate  the  bold  and  striking  concessions  on  matters 
of  detail,  which  the  advocates  of  this  theory  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  to  the  opponents  of  the  Church  of  Riome.  According  to 
them,  the  primitive  Church  had  no  fixed  belief  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity,  or  the  Incarnation.  The  doctrines  of  Purgatory, 
Penance,  Transubstantiation,  worship  of  the  Saints  and  the 
Virgin  Mar}',  worship  of  images  and  relics,  and,  above  all,  the 
papal  supremacy,  were  all  invented  long  after  the  apostolic  age, 
and  were  not  taught  either  by  Scripture  or  tradition.  These 
writers  even  take  pains  to  prove  that  it  was  quite  impossible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  many  of  these  doctrines  could  have 
existed  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  fathers  of  the  Church  are 
represented  as  men  imperfectly  informed  on  many  of  the  articles 
of  Catholic  faith,  and  full  of  contradictions  and  of  heresies. 
Now  this  is  at  once  seen  to  be  a  view  widely  different  from  all 
the  teaching  of   Romanists  hitherto ;    at  least,  all  that  comes 
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ordinarily  in  our  way.  All  the  treatises  on  theo)(^  used  lo 
the  Romish  seminaries — all  the  books  of  controversy  put  forth  for 
the  la»t  century,  from  the  goodly  folio  down  to  the  penny  tract, 
are  written  on  a  contradictory  system.  In  them  we  find  the  most 
uniform  and  the  most  confident  assertions,  that  evenr  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Oatholio  faith  has  been  either  taught  in  Scripture,  or 
handed  down  by  tradition ;  and  the  fathers  and  councils  are 
re^larly  quoted  in  proof  of  every  doctrine  and  institution  which 
is  a  matter  of  controversy. 

In  viewing  the  strong  and  glaring  contradiction  which  is  thus 
exhibited,  we  regard  it  as  only  natural,  that  alter  a  certain  time 
had  been  devoted  by  the  Ohurch  of  Borne  to  the  intoxication  of 
triumph,  which  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  band  of 
disciples  excited,  more  serious  thoughts  should  arise  in  some 
quarters,  and  inquiries  should  be  instituted  as  to  the  value  of  the 
acquisition  which  had  been  made. 

It  could  hardly,  perhaps,  be  expected,  that  such  inquiries 
should  commence  in  this  country,  committed  as  the  English 
Komanists  have  been  to  the  unflinching  support  of  Mr.  Newman 
and  his  party,  by  the  unqualified  and  anxious  approbation  given 
to  them  by  Dr.  Wiseman  and  the  "  Dublin  Beview."  The  credit 
of  this  able  ecclesiastic  is  altogether  bound  up  with  the  character 
of  the  recent  converts;  and  we  may  feel  tolerably  certain,  there- 
fore, that  in  England,  at  least,  no  Uomanist  will  be  permitted  to 
give  expression  to  opinions  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment. In  England,  and  probably  Ireland,  at  least,  this  doctrine 
has  a  fair  prospect  of  being  recognized  as  the  only  true  mode  of 
defending  Romanism.  The  advocates  of  that  doctrine,  amongst 
English  Bomanists,  boldly  take  this  position,  and  deny  the  validity 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  argument ;  and  they  are,  in  one  respect, 
quite  right;  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  maintain  iofA  lines 
of  argument. 

But  in  other  parts  of  the  Bomisb  communion  the  same  obsta- 
cles to  the  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  do  not  exist ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  m  America,  where  the  old  syst^n  of 
argument  has  hitherto  prevailed,  an  opposition  has  at  length 
arisen  to  the  principles  of  the  "  Essay  on  Development,"  "  Brown- 
eon's  Quarterly  Review,"  the  leading  organ  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion in  America,  has,  under  the  direction  of  their  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  that  country,  published  a  series  of  charges  against 
thedoctrinesof  Mr.  Newman's  Essay,  and  of  the  "Dublin  Review," 
as  calculated  wholly  to  subvert  Christianity,  and  as  contraiy  to 
the  Catholic  faith  in  numberless  points.  Their  adherents  are 
regarded  as  in  error  or  heresy,    and  the  school  collectivel; 
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receives  the  uncoveted  title  of  '^  DetelapmentisU.'''*  In  fine,  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  is  called  for,  and  the  condemnation  of 
Mr.  Newnian'*s  book  by  authority  is  evidently  expected.  There 
seems  a  kind  of  fatality  about  these  men.  Wherever  they  may 
be,  they  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  earn  for  themselves  the  title  of 
a  sect.  They  are  now  ^^  Developmentists,^^  just  as  they  were 
formerly  "  Tractarians.'*^ 

To  us,  of  course,  the  views  which  may  be  entertained  by  this 
school  are  now  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Their  theo- 
ries have  been,  we  may  say,  unanimously  rejected  by  the  Church 
of  England;  and  nothing  that  comes  from  them  can  have  the 
slight^t  weight  with  Churchmen.  Their  secession  has  relieved 
us  from  the  unceasing  irritation  and  uneasiness  to  which  their 
wild  speculations  and  their  unbounded  spiritual  pride  gave  rise. 
But  the  leaven  has  now  begun  to  work  in  Bomanism.  In  the 
overwhelming  anxiety  of  Dr.  Wiseman  and  his  party  to  obtain 
the  conversion  of  England,  which  they  had  so  long  announced  as  at 
hand,  Bomanism  forgot  its  caution,  neglected  any  inquiries  into  the 
opinions  of  those  whom  it  was  receiving,  and  gave  them  access  to  the 
means  of  influencing  public  opinion  within  their  new  communion. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  express  any  opinion  at  the  course  which 
should  be  pursued  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  matter.  But 
this  we  do  clearly  see,  that  if  matters  progress  as  they  have  begun, 
consequences  will  ere  hmg  result^  which  will  npt  be  very  satisfac- 
tory to  Romanists,  or  beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  their 
communion.  We  ourselves  are  disposed  io  anticipate  the  speedy 
and  quiet  8Ufn>remon  of  the  controversy  which  has  now  arisen.  It 
is  one  of  so  dangerous  a  character,  that  we  feel  persuaded  that  it 
will  not  be  permitted  to  continue.  The  ''  Dublin  Review/'  and 
"  Brownson's  Quarterly, '^  will,  we  presume,  receive  their  orders  to 
leave  such  questions  alone  for  the  future ;  and  '^  the  faithfur'  will 
be  at  liberty  to  adopt  which  ever  of  the  rival  theories  they  prefer, 
and  to  aclcnowledge  those  who  hold  the  contrary  view  as  ^'  good 
Catholics.'*'  Such  would  be  the  ordinary  course  of  things  in  the 
Romish  Church ;  but  if  this  course  be  adopted,  it  will  not,  we  fedi 
sure,  be  taken  without  a  clear  perception  of  the  clangers  and  diffi- 
culties which  attend  it.  The  first  and  greatest  of  these  is  the 
risk  which  must  be  run,  if  Romanism  is  maintained  on  principles 
which  are  directly  contradictory  to  each  other.  This  would  not  be 
unobserved  by  opponents;  and  it  would  render  the  position  of 
Romanism  simply  ridiculous.  How  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  with- 
out expressing  any  disapprobation  of  one  or  other  of  the  rival 
theories,  is,  we  thmk,  a  problem,  which  will  not  easily  be  solved 
by  the  ingenuity  even  of  the  ^'  Propaganda,'''' 

We  have  perhaps  detained  our  readers  too  long  from  the  de- 
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tails  of  the  controverOT  which  has  arisen  within  the  Homan  com- 
munion on  those  very  important  subjects. 

In  Januar}',  1847,  an  article  made  its  appearance  in  "Brown- 
son's  Quarterly  Review,"  in  which  the  controversy  was  formally 
commenced.  In  a  former  number  of  his  publication,  the  editor 
had  already  pointed  out  certain  dangerous  results  of  Mr.  New- 
man's doctrines ;  but  no  reply  had  been  vouchsafed.  He  there- 
fore availed  himself  of  another  opportunity  of  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  public. 

The  reviewer  took  as  his  text  a  recent  publication  by  Mr.  J. 
Spencer  Northcote,  (one  of  Mr.  Newman's  disciples,)  entitled 
'*  The  Fourfold  Difficulty  of  Anglicanism ;"  and  after  bestowing 
commendation  on  the  work,  (which  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
common-place  ailment  of  Komanists,)  and  noticing  one  or  two 
concessions  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  Romanism  which  the  author 
bad  made,  he  fixes  his  attention  on  the  following  passage : — 

"  Alt  Catholic  doctrine,  as  held  by  the  Roman  Church,  has  been  the 
result  of  one  condnual  law  of  growth,  and  has  theiefore  the  unity  of 
nature  and  life.  .  .  .  The  Gospel,  it  is  true,  is  a  Divine  message,  yet 
as  the  language  in  which  it  is  made  is  human,  questions  may  natumlly 
BUfi^st  themselves,  almost  without  end,  as  to  the  real  import  of  that 
language  .  .  .  and  inquiries  of  this  kind  have,  as  you  know,  from  time 
to  lime  arisen  in  the  Church,  more  or  less  supported  by  scriptural  and 
traditional  evidence.  These  have  gradually  gained  ground  and  attracted 
notice,  until  the  Church  has  felt  herself  obliged  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  thetn,  and  thenceforward,  according  to  her  seal  of  sanction  or  ana- 
thema, such  opinion!  have  either  been  incorporated  into  the  Catholic 
Creed,  or  denounced  as  contraiy  to  it." 

The  reviewer  is  of  opinion  that  this  necessarily  implies  that 
Christian  doctrine  grows  by  virtue  of  human  effort ;  that  a  reve- 
lation cannot  be  made  through  the  medium  of  human  language, 
which  shall  reach  the  minds  of  its  recipients  in  the  fuU  and 
exact  sense  intended  by  its  author — that  heresies  arise  from  the 
incompleteness  of  the  original  revelation — and  that  opinions  may 
be  made  articles  of  faith  by  the  Church.  He  supposes  "  there  can 
he  no  doubt  of  the  objectionable  character  of  such  doctrines ;"  and 
thus  proceeds : 

"  The  recent  conversion  of  the  author,  his  evident  Catholic  intentions, 
and  general  soundness  of  doctrine,  would  lead  us  to  pass  over  these 
poinis,  ail  uncalkoUc  ai  Uiey  are,  with  a  simple  remark,  calling  the  at- 
tention of  our  renders  to  their  evident  heterodoxy,  were  they  the  solitary 
opinions  of  Mr.  Northcote  ;  but  they  are  the  doctrines  of  a  school,  of  a 
school  formed,  indeed,  at  firs't  ontside  the  Church,  but  by  the  conversion 
of  its  distinguished  founder,  Mr.  Nenman,  and  his  more  eminent  dis- 
tiples,  now  brought  within  her  communion.     Mr.  Northcota  wm  one  of 
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Mr.  Newman's  disciples,  and  the  fact  that  he  still  continues  to  be  one, 
even  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  leads  us  to  fear  the  same  may  be 
the  case  with  many  others.  He  gives,  in  the  extracts  we  have  made, 
what  we  understand,  and  what  we  presume  he  understands,  to  be  sub-> 
stantially  Mr.  Newman's  doctrine  of  development.  If  that  doctrine  is 
entertained  by  the  great  body  of  those  who  have  recently  abandoned 
Anglicanism  for  the  Church,  the  question  becomes  somewhat  grave,  and 
we  may  have,  if  we  are  not  on  our  guards  before  we  are  aware  of  it,  a 
new  school  springing  up  in  our  midst,  as  dangerous  as  the  Hermesian, 
or  that  of  De  Lamennais.  These  individuals,  from  their  well-known 
talents,  learning,  and  zeal,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  wide  and  commanding 
influence  on  our  Catholic  literature,  and,  if  they  adhere  to  Mr.  New- 
man's doctrine,  it  will  be  diffused  beyond  the  circle  of  those  who  now 
entertain  it,  and  do  no  little  harm  to  portions  even  of  our  Catholic 
population.  '  The  age  has  a  strong  tendency  to  theorizing  and  innova- 
tion, which  Catholics  themselves  do  not  wholly  escape In  this 

point  of  view,  it  becomes  important  to  examine  thoroughly  Mr.  New- 
man's theory  of  developments^  and  to  lay  open  its  real  character.  If  it 
really  authorize  doctrines  like  these  Mr.  Northcote  sets  forth,  no  Calho^ 
lie  can  for  a  moment^  after  discovering  the  /act,  entertain  it  either  as 
true  or  as  harmless." — pp.  43,  44. 

It  is  a  feeling  of  duty,  he  assures  us,  which  induces  the  reviewer 
to  encounter  ^^  misconstruction  and  odivm^''  in  speaking  '^  in  clear 
and  energetic  tones  against  the  advancing  error/'  and  in  de- 
fending '"the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  Catholic  faith''  from 
the  attacks  of  ^^  an  insidious  theory."  It  is  impossible,  he  says, 
to  regard  Mr.  Newman's  book  as  the  mere  speculations  of  a  man 
in  transitu  from  error  to  truth.  "  Some  few  within  contend,  that 
the  book  must  needs  be  orthodox^  while  those  without  insist  that 
it  is  a  work  from  which  Catholic  faith  and  theology  are  to  be 
learned.  The  very  eminence  of  the  author  gives  weight  to  the 
conclusions  of  both." 

The  reviewer  proceeds  then  to  examine  the  principles  of  the 
"  Essay  on  Development,"  and  he  proves  (we  think)  conclusively, 
that  those  principles  are  directly  subversive  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation, independently  of  subverting  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  every  thing  that  is  built  on  it.  We  shall  presently  advert 
more  particularly  to  his  argument,  but  the  whole  view  is  familiar 
to  us.  The  "  Essay  on  Development"  was,  on  its  publication, 
denounced  by  many  writers  in  the  English  Church  as  decidedly 
rationalistic  and  infidel  in  its  principle ;  and,  we  ma^  add,  that 
the  truth  of  these  statements  was  shown  by  the  significant  fact, 
that  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Newman's  theory  have  never  yet  at-- 
tempted  to  meet  the  accusation^  but  by  their  silence  have  confessed 
its  truth.  Ingenious  and  subtle  as  these  disputants  were,  they 
never  dared  to  reply  to  the  charge  of  rationalism,  which  was 
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rung  agaia  and  again  in  their  ears.  And  the  result  was,  that  the 
Church  of  Engird  was  saved  from  all  danger  of  being  infected 
by  their  errors.  We  could  all  see  that  they  were  powerless  to 
meet  the  charge  of  secret  infidelity.  We  now  revert  to  "  Brown- 
son*s  Heview,"  from  which  it  appears  that  Romanists  were  in 
1847  beginning  to  find  out  what  the  whole  Ohurch  of  England 
understood  tolerably  well  in  1845. 

"  The  theory  of  development  is  profeisedly  put  forth  bi  an  hypotbe- 
■it,  as  an  expedient  for  removing  or  getting  rid  of  a  difficulty  .  .  .  which 
ia  the  obstacle  to  seeking  communion  witli  the  Church  of  Rome,  pointed 
out  by  the  author  in  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  '  Tnuta  for  the 
Times  ;'  and  consiits  in  the  aiaumption  that  R«rae  has  introduced  new 
f(oda,  new  doctrineB,  or,  in  riniple  tenni,  corrupted  the  primitive  £aith. 
This  difficulty  reatg  on  the  assumption  of  differences  or  variations  be- 
tween the  faith  presented  to  us  by  the  history  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  the  faith  at  held  by  the  present  Raman  Catholic  Church. 
But  the  real  difficulty  the  author  appears  to  hold  does  not  end  there, 
but  resolves  ittelf  into  a  more  general  diflicalty.  The  variations  and 
differences  have  not  occurred  in  one  form  of  Chriilianity  alone,  but 
have  extended  to  all ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  fonn  of  Chris- 
tianity extant  which  is  precisely  that  which  we  meet  with  in  the  primi- 
tive Church." — p.  46. 

The  reviewer  remarks,  that  "  if  Mr.  Newman  had  been 
a  Catholic,^  when  the  thoory  of  development  was  prapoaed, 
"  he  would  not  have  proposed  it ;  for  no  Catholic  concedes  there 
is  or  can  bo  the  dimculty  he  implies.  The  only  variatimis  in 
respect  of  Christian  doctrine  the  Catholic  admits  are,  as  Father 
Perrone  says,  mio  modes  o/expresaioa  adopted  on  the  occamon  of 
novel  errors." 

And  here  arises  the  important  question,  what  do  the  Develop- 
mentists  mean  by  "  Christian  doctrine,"  which  they  assert  to  be 
developed !  This  is  the  question  put  by  the  reviewer,  and  he 
replies  thus : — 

"  We  answer,  evidently,  according  to  Mr,  Newman,  tbe  view  taken 
or  the  idea  formed  by  the  human  mind.  He  connects  the  develop- 
meott  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  developments  of  ideas  in  general, 
supposes  between  them,  and  from  the  fact  and  necessity  of  the  latter 
concludes,   at  least  the  antecedent  probability  of  the  former;  which  he 

could  not  do,  if  he  did  not  hold  Christianity  to  be  an  idea But 

it  the  idea  the  revealed  truth  itself,  or  is  it  the  view  which  the  mind 
takes  of  the  revealed  truth  ?  In  some  passages  tbe  author  seems  to 
teach  the  former :  but,  according  to  Mr.  Newman,  the  idea  is  not 
something  given  to  the  mind  ab  extra,  already  formed,  hut  it  ittelf 
formed  in  the  mind ;  for  he  defines  it  to  be  an  habitual  judgment  of 
(b«  mind,  formed  by  comparing,  contrasting,  abstracting,  f 
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adjusting,  classi^'ing. — p.  20.  If,  then,  he  takes  the  first  alternative 
suggested,  he  must  hold,  as  we  showed  in  our  former  Article,  that  the 
revelation  itself  is  an  idea  formed  by  the  human  mind,  which  is  the 

EVIDENT  DENIAL  OP  REVELATION  ^LTSE LP. "—p.  47. 

The  reviewer  then  proceeds  to  the  other  part  of  the  alterna- 
tive ;  viz.  ^'  that  Christian  doctrine  is  not  the  revealed  truth 
itself,  but  the  view  taken,  or  the  idea  which  the  mind  forms 
of  it," 

"  This  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Essay,  as  a  passage  we  shall  soon 
quote  fully  and  conclusively  proves.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  view 
most  favourable  to  Mr.  Newman  ;  and  we  have  been  accused  of  doing 
him  injustice  in  alleging,  that  in  some  passages  of  his  Essay  he  implies 
the  other.  It  is  evidently  Mr.  Northcote's  understanding  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  Mr.  Northcote  is  good  authority  in  the  case ;  and,  finally, 
we  have  been  assured  personally  by  an  English  gentleman,  an 
acquaintance  and  friend  of  Mr.  Newman,  one  who  was  with  him  at 
Littlemore,  one  of  his  warm  admirers  and  disciples,  and,  like  him, 
a  convert, — a  man  of  superior  worth  and  intelligence, — that  this  is 
really  Mr.  Newman's  doctrine,  and  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
any  one  could  understand  him  otherwise,  or  that  any  body  did  or  could 
understand  any  thing  else  by  Christian  doctrine." — p.  49. 

We  cannot  follow  the  reviewer  through  all  the  details  of  his 
clear  exposition  of  the  theory  of  development,  and  "  the  theory 
of  Christian  doctrine^  included  in  it;  but  must  pause  for  a 
moment  on  the  principal  results  of  the  latter,  omitting  the  proofs 
which  the  writer  furnishes  in  abundance. 

'*  1.  It  degrades  Christianity  to  the  level  of  human  and  heretical 
doctrines,  and  denies  ail  differentia  generis  between  them 

"  2.  The  doctrine  Mr.  Newman  sets  forth  denies  that  there  is, 
properly  speaking,  any  such  thing  as  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  to  call  that  a  doctrine  which  is  not  the  thing 
taught,  but  the  view,  or  idea,  or  judgment,  which  the  mind  forms  of  it. 
Doctrine  means,  by  the  very  force  of  the  word  itself,  that  which  is 
taught,  and  formally  taught  too ;  /or  all  teaching  is  necessarily  formal, 
and  can  never  be  made  to  mean  either  the  materia  informis  submitted 
to  the  mind,  or  the  form  the  mind  gives  it,  or  judgment  it  forms  of  it. 
Hence,  in  representing  the  Christian  revelation,  objectively  considered, 
as  the  mere  informal  matter  of  doctrine,  and  making  the  doctrine  the 
form  which  the  mind  gives  it,  Mr.  Newman  denies  that  there  is  or  can 
be  a  Christian  doctrine." — pp.  52,  53. 

Of  course,  if  there  be  no  Christian  doctrine,  the  authority  of 
the  Church  is  at  an  end. 

^'  3.  The  theory  excludes  the  ecclesia  docens,  or  teaching  authority 
of  the  ChuKch  •  •  •  the  teaoher  ia  denied  in  the  denial  of  the  doctrine." 
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"  4.  It  exdudci  eecletia  credent,  or  denies  that  there  is  any  fiuth 
to  be  believed.     This  follows  from  tiie  denial  of  the  Church  teaching." 

In  fine,  it  excludes  the  "  eeclesia  judicans"  because  there  is  no 
law  for  the  judge  to  decide  on  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  "  both 
bis  theory  of  Christian  doctrine  and  his  theory  of  developments 
alike  exclwU  theiafalUUe  Church  judging,  and  reduce  bis  theory 
to  that  of  MEEF.  PRIVATE  junGMENT,"  Nor  19  this  the  worst: 
the  theory  "  excludes  even  the  possibility  of  faith,  by  denying, 
quoad  nos,  the  possibility  of  an  infallible  revelation. 
This  we  saw  in  the  beginning  was  Mr.  Northcote's  understanding 
of  Mr.  Newman's  tlieor)'."  We  must  pass  over  the  proofs  on 
which  this  is  founded,  and  come  to  the  conclusion, 

"  These  are  some  of  the  grave  objections  to  which  Mr,  Newman *it 
theory  of  Christian  doctrine  is  exposed,  if,  as  we  have  conceded,  it 
assumca  Cbrtstiao  doctrine  to  be  not  the  reeealed  truth  ittelf,  but  the 
mind's  idea  of  it.  Sut  if  it  be  denied  [bat  it  does  so  assume,  and  con- 
tended that  it  assumes  the  doctrine  to  be  the  revealed  truth  itself,  it 
becomes,  if  possible,  still  more  objectionable  ;  for  it  is  undeniable,  that 
it  assumes  ibe  doctrine  to  be  idea,  and  idea  to  be,  not  something 
already  formed  communicated  to  the  mind  ab  extra,  but  an  habitual 
judgment  formed  by  the  mind  itself.  This  would  reduce  Chriiiiaitity, 
in  retpect  both  of  its  matter  and  of  itt  form,  to  the  level  of  philotopliy, 
and  be  an  aliolute  denial  of  the  tupernalurat  revelation,  even  of  ita 
matter;  ilmt  is,  of  iuptmatural  revelation  altogether.  The  moment 
Christian  doctrine  is  assumed  to  be  an  idea  formed  by  the  mind,  an 
habitual  judgment,  whatever  is  assumed  to  be  its  object,  Cbmtianity, 
in  any  sense  to  whith  a  Catholic  can  recognize  it,  is  absolutely  denied. 
No  man  can  be  a  Catholic,  who  does  not  hold  that  Christian  doctrine  ia 
the  revealed  truth  itself;  and  that  this  truth  is  infallibly  proposed  to 
the  mind,  and  infallibly  received  by  it.  If  the  revealed  truth  cannot  be 
■0  proposed  and  so  received,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  faith  or  of  a  Divine 
message.  The  real  question  Mr.  Newman  raises  ia,  not  the  paiiilHlily 
of  developmenit,  bat  the  pottibililt/  of  revelation." — p.  58, 

We  have  been  desirous  of  stating  faiily  and  fully  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  literary  organ  of  Komanisiu  in 
America  to  Mr.  Newman's  theory,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader 
to  imderstand  the  weight  and  seriousness  of  tlie  charge  which  is 
made.  The  position  of  "  Brownson's  Review,"  most  carefully 
and  argumentatively  supported,  is,  that  Mr.  Newman's  doctrine  is 
guicersive  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  of  revelation  itself;  that  this 
most  dangerous  doctrine  is  held  by  a  school  leithin  th«  Roman 
communion  ;  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  infect  large  portions  of  the 
members  of  that  communion.  We  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  although  the  caso  does  not  concern  our  KpoS' 
tdlic  Church,  which  haa  h^pily  been  delivered  from  the  evil. 
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But  we  now  proceed  to  the  reviewer's  remarks  on  the  theory  of 
developments,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Newman.  He  commences  by 
admittmg  developments  ''  in  government,  or  discipline,  and  cuUub 
exterior  ;^  but  he  proceeds : — 

''With  regard  to  doctrine,  the  case  is  different.  The  doctrine  is 
the  revelata  or  credenda^  which  Ood  reveals  and  the  Church  proposes, 
and  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Church.  In.  this  developments  are 
not  admissible,  for  they  would  imply  a  growth  of  doctrine^  which  in  its 
turn  would  argue  either  a  deficiency  in  the  apostolic  doctrine  as  for- 
merly taught,  or  an  excess  in  the  doctrine  formally  proposed  by  the 
Church.  Now  developments  of  the  law  must  be  understood  either  in 
the  sense  of  new  enactments,  or  in  the  sense  of  new  applications,  or  appli- 
cations of  the  law  to  new  cases  which  arise  in  the  course  of  time  and  the 
progress  of  events.  In  the  first  sense  they  cannot  be  admitted  without 
assuming  a  progress  in  the  law  itself  which  is  only  another  form  of 
saying  it  was  imperfect  in  the  beginnings  contrary  to  the  uniform 
teaching  oj  Catholic  theologians,  who  are  all  agreed  that  the  law  was 
perfect  from  the  first,  andean  neither  be  enlarged  or  diminished,** — p.  59. 

The  reviewer  subsequently  confirms  this  latter  position  in  the 
strongest  way. 

''  These  extracts  settle  the  fact  that  Mr.  Newman  does  assert  posi- 
tive developments  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  sense  alleged.  But 
can  a  Catholic  admit  them  ?  Certainly  not.  Christian  doctrine  is  simply 
and  exclusively  the  revealed  truth  proposed  by  the  Church  to  be 
believed.  We  have  consulted  as  high  living  authorities  on  the  subject  as 
there  are  in  this  country,  and  they  alt  concur  in  saying  that  the  Church  can^ 
propose  only  what  was  revealed,  and  that  the  revelation  committed  to  the 
Church  was  perfect.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  which  Catholic  theologians 
are  agreed,  it  is  in  these  two  points, — that  the  revelation  in  the  beginning 
was  perfect,  and  that  nothing  can  be  proposed  by  the  Church  to  be 
believed  ^(/e  cf<ot/}4,  not  revealed  from  the  beginning.  Developments 
of  doctrine,  then,  are  possible  only  on  condition  that  the  Church  has 
neglected  her  mission  as  a  teacher,  which  cannot  be  assumed,  even  by 
way  of  hypothesis.  Her  commission  was, — 'Going,  teach  all  nations 
•  •  .  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.'  //  is 
essential  to  Catholic  faith  to  believe  that  she  faithfully,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  discharges  this  commission.  Then  she  must  always  and 
every  where  teach  the  whole  faith,  and  then  developments  are  incon- 
ceivable ;  for  though  there  may  be  implicit  believing,  there  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  implicit  or  informal  teaching." — ^pp.  66, 67* 

Most  unquestionably  "Brownson's  Quarterly^  has  correctly 
stated  the  position  taken  up  by  the  whole  body  of  Bomish  theolo- 
gians and  writers,  whose  works  are  now  in  the  hands  of  students 
or  of  the  public.  They  invariably  assert,  that  the  doctrines  of 
Romanism  form  part  of  the  revealed  word  of  God,  which  they  divide 
into  Scripture  and  tradition.    Certain  doctrines  are  supposed  to 
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have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  only ;  others  are  proved  fVom 
Scripture ;  but  al)  are  supposed  to  have  been  taught  hy  th»  ApottU$. 
There  is  no  essential  difference  in  this  respect  araoogat  Bomiirfi 
writers,  whether  they  write  for  theological  students  or  few,  the 
common  people. 

The  reviewer  remarks,  that  Mr.  Newman's  theory  is  that 
"  Christian  doctrine  is  the  human  form  of  the  revealed  truth,  or 
Divine  message  submitted  to  the  action  of  reason  C  &nd  hence 
that  "  the  informing  law  of  tlie  Church  is  not  in  the  revelation, 
but  in  the  mind  of  the  recipient.*' 

"  We  by  no  means  assert,"  he  continues,  "  that  Mr.  Nevrman  would 
now,  or  when  writing  his  book,  maintain,  consciously,  intentionally, 
this  abominable  formula,  to  which  his  Essay  is  reducible  ;  but  his  theory 

rests  upon  it,  necessarily  implies  it View  it  in  whatever  light 

you  will,  the  formative  power  is  the  human  agent,  and  therefore  what 
in  Christianity  is  divine,  must  be  regarded  as  the  matter  in  and  with 
which  the  human  agent  operates, — the  precise  doctrine  which  we  as- 
cribed in  our  former  article  to  Mr.  Newman,  and  identified  with 
Meander's,  and  which  is  readily  developed  into  Socinianism  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  perhaps,  in  to  jus  till  cation  by  faith  alone  on  the  other." — p.  62, 

This  writer  afterwards  proceeds  to  prove  that  Mr.  Newman 
plainly  and  distinctly  teacries  that  the  original  revelation  was 
incomplete,  e.  g.  that  the  "  Sacrament  of  Penance"  was  not  in- 
cluded init ;  that  there  were  "^o^s"  init ;  and  that  Christian  doc- 
trines, contradictory  to  heredes  anathematized  by  the  Church,  were 
unknown,  until  these  errors  made  their  appearance. — pp.  65,  66. 

The  reviewer  then  quotes  Uossuet  at  considerable  length,  who, 
in  his  controversy  with  the  Calvinist  minister  Jurieu,  plainly  and 
explicitly  condemns  and  refutes  with  great  learning  the  theory  of 
a  progressive  religion  whicli  that  minister  advocated,  and  which 
^;rees,  in  many  respects,  with  the  theory  of  development.  Some 
other  authorities,  such  as  Yincentius  of  Lerins,  and  St.  Augustine 
and  Aquinas,  are  quoted  in  confirmation  of  the  writer's  positions 
of  the  invariable  nature  of  the  deposit  of  revelation.  He  then 
remarks  that,  "  whatever  the  view  he  may  take  of  the  actuai 
developments  he  contends  for,  his  view  of  Christian  doctrine  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  his  essay  a»  esBentially  r^agnatit  to  Ca- 
thoUe  faith  and  theohgj/.  This  last  we  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  are  disposed  to  regard  the  theory  as 
extra/tdem  and  indifferent, — a  theory  which  a  Cath(rfic  may  or  may ' 
not  hold,  according  to  his  own  individual  convictions.'  — p.  82. 

Our  readers  will  now  have  been  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  on 
the  nature  of  the  charges  advanced  by  "  Brownson^s  Quarteriy" 
against  the  theories  of  Mr.  Newman's  Gchool.  These  charges  are 
most  deliberately  and  carefully  supported  by  numerons  quotations 
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from  the  "  Essay  on  Development/^  and  by  proofs  gathered  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  The  Essay  is  proved  to  be,  in  its  prin- 
ciples, altogether  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church, 
destructive  to  its  authority,  and  at  variance  with  the  very  notion 
of  a  revelation. 

These  are  most  serious  charges^  to  say  the  least  of  them  ;  and 
now  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  met 
by  Mr.  Newman^s  party,  in  their  organ,  the  "  Dublin  Review.'*' 
We  can  only  say,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  charge  has  been 
met  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  uniform 
conduct  of  the  party  when  they  were  still  within  the  communion 
of  their  mother  Church.  The  "  Dublin  Review**'  undertakes  to 
answer  "  Brownson's  Quarterly,''  and  to  defend  the  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Newman  and  his  associates.     But  how  is  this  done ! 

The  article  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  invalidate  or  deny  the  truth  of  the  representation  of 
Mr.  Newman^s  theories  by  "  Brownson's  Quarterly."  It  does 
not  attempt  to  defend  those  theories  from  the  results  which  have  been 
attributed  to  them.  It  does  not  pretend  to  argue  that  those 
theories  can  not  be  subversive  of  Christianity.  On  all  these 
points  it  resigns  the  field  to  ''  Brownson's  Review."  It  does  not 
venture  now^  any  more  than  when  the  charge  of  rationalism  was 
reiterated  again  and  again  by  Churchmen,  to  offer  any  reply  to 
the  charge.  The  course  pursued  is  singularly  characteristic. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  clear  the  theory  in  any  way  from  the 
tremendous  charges  made  against  it,  the  "  Dublin  Review" 
quietly  proceeds  to  put  forward  those  theories  again  in  the  boldest 
way^  asserting  that  they  are  the  only  theories  on  which  Romanism 
can  be  maintained;  that  the  contradictory  theory  supported  by 
"Brownson's  Quarterly"  and  by  Bossuet  is  erroneous  and  ab- 
surd ;  and  that  certain  eminent  divines  of  the  Roman  Church 
have  at  times  advocated  views  more  or  less  resembling  these 
theories.  In  fine,  the  reviewer  professes  a  perfect  indifference  as 
to  consequences^  and  exhorts  Romanists  to  follow  Mr.  Newman's 
theory,  no  matter  where  it  may  lead  them.  Such^  in  a  few 
words,  is  the  defence  of  Mr.  Newman's  school  against  the  charge 
of  rationalistic  and  infidel  principles.  To  that  charge  they  are 
perfectly  indifferent.  They  do  not  attempt  to  disprove  its  truth ; 
nor  do  they  apparently  care  whether  it  be  true  or  not. 

How  perfectly  do  we  recognize  in  this  line  of  conduct  the  same 
consummate  self-confidence,  the  same  blind  and  unshrinking 
adhesion  to  party,  and  the  same  unbending  spiritual  arrogance, 
which  we  so  long  unhappily  experienced  in  their  evil  operations 
upon  our  own  communion  !  This  spirit  is  now  transferred  to  the 
Roman  communion;  and  we  see  it  flourishing  there  in  all  its 
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luxuriance.  Boinanism,  like  a  hunfjiy  fish,  bas  gulped  down  the 
tempting  morsel,  but  it  now  begins  to  feel  the  l^okl  That 
party  wul  not,  we  think,  submit  to  auy  authority,  or  adopt  any 
line  of  conduct,  except  that  which  tliey  shall  have  themselves 
selected.  They  are  not  men  to  yield.  They  have  entered  the 
Roman  communion  to  teach  and  to  gvxde  it,  not  to  follow  or  obey 
it.  They  have  been  self-elected  reformers  of  the  English  Ohurch : 
they  are  already  self-elected  reformers  of  the  Boman.  The  "  D&- 
velopmentists "  bid  f^r  to  become  as  distinct  and  troublesome  a 
party  in  Romanism  as  the  "  Hermeaians"  or  the  "  Jansenists '." 

We  now  proceed  to  the  particulars  of  the  reply  vouchsafed  by 
the  "  Developmentists"  to  the  charges  made  against  them.  They 
deem  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  commenting  on  the  article  in 
"  Brownson^s  Quarterly  :" — 

"It  ia  not  that  we  are  ao  presuraptuoas  as  to  come  forward  in 
defence  of  the  publication  which  ia  the  immediate  subject  of  Mr. 
Brownson's  remarks,  but  because  that  gentleman  has  included  others 
in  his  censure  who  may  fairly  claim  to  be  heard  in  their  defence.  With 
especial  reference  indeed  to  Mr.  Korthcote,  but  still  with  a  wider  acopot 
he  speaks  of  'a  icAool  formed  at  first  outside  of  the  Church,  but  . ,  . 
now  brought  within  her  communion  ;  and  compares,  in  regard  to  their 
ilangerousneas,  the  principles  which  he  considers  to  be  held  by  that 
school  on  the  subject  of  doctrinal  development  with  those  of  Hermes 
and  La  Meonais.'  Nor  is  this  the  charge  of  some  obscure  writer, 
whose  censure  might  be  regarded  as  little  worthy  of  notice.  Mr. 
Brownson's  name  muil  be  held  in  liigli  komour  by  eoery  Catholic,  .  ■  . 
It  BO  happened,  moreover,  that  at  the  very  time  Mr.  Brownson's  article 
reached  this  country  we  were  engaged  in  reviewing  the  treatises  of  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Lewis.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  recent  converts, 
and  both  happen  to  give  expression  to  this  very  doctrine  of  '  develop- 
ment.' Mr.  Thompson  especially,  in  a  very  beautiful  passage  irtiich 
we  have  quoted  at  length  in  another  article." — DubliH  Review,  July, 
1847,  pp.  325,  326. 

The  writer  is  very  uneasy  at  the  notion  of  the  recent  converts 
being  supposed  to  form  " a  school"  This  appellation  he  does 
not  relish ;  though  he  admits  that  when  persons  have  been  for  a 
long  time  under  the  inSuence  of  the  same  set  of  influences,  tbey 
may  bear  for  a  time  "  the  general  appearance  of  a  distinct 
school,"  though  they  are  very  anxious  to  be  "  mixed  up  wiUi  the 
general  Catholic  body."  But  they  disclaim  the  notion  of  being 
disciples  of  an  individual ;  and  they  would  abandon  the  theory  of 
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are  lUininnints  for  tlio  manner  in  which  they  have  auppressed  the  minusies  ot 
lUlg  ;  and  the  nuthoi'  of  "  Rest  iu  the  Church"  openly  decUros,  that  altbougll 
v  a  Aomaniat,  she  disbelieves  soiae  of  the  chief  doctriiwe  of  Romsiilm. 
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development  if  they  did  not  believe  it  to  be  '^  implied  in  the  eon" 
tinuous  history  of  the  ChureKs  dogmatic  definitions^^  and  *'  ex^ 
pressly  recognized  by  some  of  her  greatest  theologians,^ 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  staie  the  doctrine  of  development 
as  maintained  by  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  North- 
cote  ;  and  he  pursues  this  statement  at  considerable  len^h, 
drawing  out  the  whole  theory  of  disvelopment  in  a  very  clear 
and  distinct  manner.  He  then  adduces  certain  passages  from 
Vasquez,  Petavius,  Suarez,  Melchior  Canus,  Mohler,  Dollinger, 
De  Maistre,  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  and  Cardinal  Fisher,  which 
he  considers  favourable  to  the  theory  of  development ;  after 
which  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

"  We  cannot  here  examine  Mr.  Brownson's  arguments^  for  the  simple 
reason  that  time  and  space  will  not  permit.  Whatever  comes  from  him 
of  course  deserves  careful  attention,  and,  if  called  upon,  we  are  pre- 
pared fully  to  meet  his  reasoning." — ^p.  350. 

The  reviewer  then  attempts  to  undervalue  the  testimonies  ad- 
duced in  "  Brownsotf s  Quarterly,*"  and  does  not  hesitate  to  throw 
Bossuet  overboard  as  a  schismatic  or  a  heretic ;  and  then,  after 
some  intervening  remarks,  gives  expression  to  the  following  cha- 
racteristic sentiments : — 

**  It  is  sometimes  implied,  as  an  objection  to  the  principle  which  we 
have  been  defending,  that  its  recognition  would  tend  to  impair  the 
evidence  for  the  Divine  authority  of  Catholic  doctrine.  But  in  arguing 
with  Catholics,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  the 
question  is  not  one  of  probable  results,  but  of  truth  or  falsehood.  Catho- 
lics are  charged  indeed  by  Protestants,  as  the  first  Christians  were  by 
heathens,  with  deliberately  '  doing  evil  that  there  may  come  good  ;'  but 
the  Catholic  of  the  present  day  joins  with  St.  Paul  in  his  indignant 
repudiation  of  any  such  maxim.  We  must  not  then  mis-state  facts  to 
serve  a  controversial  purpose ;  and  the  question  therefore  merely 
recurs,  on  which  side  is  the  true  statement  of  facts  ?  '* — p.  353. 

The  reviewer  is  "  fully  confident  that  no  such  result  would  fol- 
low ;""  but  we  certainly  cannot  wonder  that  some  Romanists 
should  look  plainly  at  the  results,  and  take  them  into  account  in 
estimating  the  truth  of  a  new  theory  proposed  to  them.  The 
"  Dublin  Review^  tells  them  never  to  mmd  the  consequences, 
even  though  they  shoidd  result  in  "  impairing  the  evidence  for 
the  Divine  authority  of  Catholic  doctrine  C  «.  c.  even  if  they  end 
in  proving  that  Romanism,  and  Christianity  itself,  is  a  mere 
human  invention  !  *'  Never  mind,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  truth  is 
the  great  object.  If  you  attain  to  that,  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  to  you  what  becomes  of  revelation.     We  are  '  con- 
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BdenV  '/u%  «nt/y«if/  that  you  will  not  have  to  rdinquish  your 
faith  ;  but  you  must  follow  wherever  this  true  theory  of  develop- 
ment leads  you." 

Whether  the  English  BomaniatB  will  follow  these  "  Wild 
Huntemen"  in  their  spiritual  career,  we  cannot  say:  but  strong 
symptoms  of  recalcitration  have  manifested  themselves  elsewhere ; 
and  "  Browuaon's  Beview^  perceives  an  agency  at  work  in  the 
affair  which  appears  to  be  little  suspected  by  the  too  credulona 
Boinaniats  at  this  side  of  the  water.  In  allusion  to  the  recent 
converts  to  Bomanism,  Brownson  remarks,  that  "  they  havB  un- 
happily given  the  devil  an  opportunity  to  take  his  revenge  for 
their  defection."  We  see  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  bold  and 
unfettered  inquiry  introduced  into  Romanism,  and  we  can  clearly 
predict  from  experience  what  the  effects  of  that  spirit  will  be. 
Bomanism  has  overreached  itself  in  its  burning  anxiety  to  gain 
and  to  keep  tfab  party.  Its  ambitious  hopes  are  destined  to  be 
followed  by  the  severest  disappointmenta  and  reverses.  It  will 
Snd  its  utmost  powers  tasked  m  the  effort  to  exorcise  the  spirit 
which  haa  gained  a  place  in  its  communion. 

We  now  come  to  the  remarks  offered  by  "  Brownson^s  Eft- 
view,"  in  October,  1847,  on  the  defence  of  Mr.  Newman^s  doc- 
trines in  the  "  Dublin  Review,"  At  the  commencement  of  these 
remarks  the  reviewer  observes,  that  the  defence  proceeds  from  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Newman's,  and  a  hearty  admirer  of  that 
gentleman's  theory,  who  is  not  likely  to  misunderstand  or  mis- 
state it : — 

"  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  as  a  good  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
OUT  own  statement,  tliat  it  does  not,  in  any  respect  wfaatever,  object  to 
it,  bat  Te-attertt  the  theory,  both  in  regard  to  Chrittian  doctrine  and 
devetopjMnt,  lubitanlially  at  ne  ourteleei  undertlodS  it,  Vfe  trust  that 
this  will  Batlsfy  our  friends  at  this  side  of  the  water  that  we  hare  not, 
as  some  of  them  have  supposed,  either  misunderstood  or  misrepresented 
Mr.  Newman. 

"  We  understand  the  writer  to  concede  the  correctness  of  our  repre- 
sentation of  the  theory  of  developments.  If  he  does,  he  is  bound 
either  to  abandon  it,  or  to  show  that  the  consequences  we  deduced 
from  it  are  not  legitimate  ;  for  those  consequences,  if  warranted,  prova 
that  it  is  subversive  of  Christianity.  Unhappily  he  does  neither.  He 
has  left  our  statement  of  the  theory,  our  objections  to  it,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  he  has  sustained  them,  standing  in  all  their  force. 
He  has  not  even  pleaded  to  them.  Yet  he  cannot  be  unaware  that  he 
is  held  to  Concede  every  count  in  our  declaration  to  which  he  does  not 
plead,  ond  that  we  have  the  right  in  reasoning  with  him  to  assume  its 
truth.      Thii  contideration  alone  tets  atide  his  ivhole  reply. 

"  The  theory  of  development  is  a  special  theory,  resting  for  its  logical 
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basis  on  a  certain  view  of  Christian  doctrine,  namely,  that  Christian  doc* 
trine  is  not  the  revealed  truth  itself,  but  the  mind's  idea  of  it ;  or  that 
inspiration  supplies  only  the  materia  informis  of  doctrine,  which  it  ren* 
dered  doctrinaformata  only  by  the  action  of  the  uninspired  intellect, — 
thus  degrading  Christianity,  by  Mr.  Newman's  own  confession,  to  the 
level  of  human  sects  and  philosophies,  which  is,  of  course,  to  deny  it. 
Our  main  objection  was  to  this  view  of  Christian  doctrine,  from  whkh 
developments  of  doctrine  are  only  a  logical  deduction ;  and  we  objected 
to  this,  not  because  it  authorizes  developments,  but  because  it  iubverts 
Christianity,  The  reviewer,  by  neglecting  to  plead  to  this  charge,  con- 
cedes its  truth,  gives  us  the  right  to  assume  it  against  him,  and  thua 
throws  himself  out  of  court,  or  debars  himself  from  the  right  to  enter. 
He  cannot  introduce  testimony  to  prove  developments  in  the  sense  of 
his  theory,  because  that  would  be  to  introduce  testimony  to  disprove 
Christianity,  which  is  not  lawful ;  and  to  introduce  it  to  prove  develop- 
ments in  some  other  sense,  would  be  to  undertake  to  prove  what  is  not 
in  question — an  instance  of  what  logicians  call  ignorantia  elenchi, 

"  If  held  to  strict  logic,  or  to  the  rules  of  legal  pleading  recognized 
by  the  common- law  courts,  both  in  his  country  and  in  oursi  tbe  re- 
viewer is  estopped,  and  cannot  proceed  till  he  gets  permission  to  plead 
to  the  charges  against  the  basis  of  his  theory.  Till  then  his  authorities 
are  of  no  avail ;  for  we  have  only  to  reply,  your  theory  is  anti^Chris' 
itan,  and  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  introduce  testimony  to  prove  any 
thing  which  is  not  Christian.  If  he  rejoins,  his  authorities  are  Chris- 
tian ;  we  reply  again,  that  they  must  be  understood  in  a  Christian 
sense,  and  therefore  cannot  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  your  theory, 
for  your  theory  is  anti-Christian.  In  any  and  every  possible  case,  it 
is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  misinterprets  his  authorities,  than 
that  they  authorize  any  thing  against  our  holy  religion." 

Here  it  is  pretty  plain  that  the  American  reviewer  holds  de- 
cidedly the  vantage  ground.  The  '^  Development^^  school  have  not 
ventured  to  meet  the  charges  against  them ;  and  what  makes  this 
of  real  interest  and  importance  is,  that  such  has  been  tmi/armly 
their  conduct  fchenetfer  tne  charae  has  been  made.  The  Americana 
will  never  get  from  these  gentlemen  any  real  defence  of  their  prin- 
ciples.    The  reviewer  does  not  understand  them  or  their  policy. 

**  We  complain  of  the  [Dublin]  reviewer  that  he  has  neglected  en- 
tirely the  logical  basis  of  this  theory,  and  proceeds  at  if  no  objectiont  were 
made  to  it.  We  regard  a  theory  as  refuted,  if  refuted  in  its  principles. 
•  .  •  We  feel  confident  that  very  few  can  examine  the  foundation  of 
Mr.  Newman's  theory  without  rejecting  it ;  and  we  wish  especially  to 
call  the  attention  of  his  friends  to  its  defence^  because  we  think  the  mo- 
ment they  seriously  attempt  its  defence  they  will  abandon  the  theory 
in  despair,  perhaps  in  disgust.*' — p.  488. 

It  is  precisely  because  these  gentlemen  do  not  want  to  abandon^ 
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at  even  to  endanger  this  theoiY,  that  they  wilt  not  derend  it.  Thej 
have  been  a  hundred  times  called  upon  to  defend  it  from  the  chai^ 
of  rationaliBui  and  anti-Chriatianism,  and  they  have  never  attempted 
to  do  80.  We  are  amused  at  an  acute  remark  of  the  writer  in 
"  Brown80ii''a  Eeview." 

"  Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  namea  of  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  Mr.  Northcote,  are  substituted  for  Mr.  Newman's.  Why, 
we  must  ask,  is  this  7  The  article  is  professedly  a  reply  to  us,  and  oar 
attack  was  directed  against  Mr.  Newman,  not  against  these  gentlemen, 
save  so  far  as  they  may  choose  to  indorse  and  defend  him.  la  their 
theory  essentially  different  from  his?  Then  ve  have  not  osaailed  it.  Is 
it  substantially  the  same  ?  Then  why  defend  it  under  their  name  rather 
than  his  1  Would  they  appropriate  to  themselves  the  honour  that  is  his  t 
Or  bane  they  too  profounda  retpectfor  him  to  mention  hit  nameT  Or  it 
tuck  their  utimation  of  the  theory  of  development,  that  (hey  mould  tkield 
him  from  iii  retponttbilkiet  ?" 

The  reviewer,  we  perceive,  is  in  some  degree  enlightened  as  to 
the  feelings  and  views  of  the  school  in  question. 

"  Our  article  was  directed  against  his  doctrine,  as  wc  gathered  it  from 
his  essay ;  yet  the  reviewer,  in  replying  to  it,  does  not  once  mention  even 
hit  name.  Does  he  suppose  that  by  suppressing  Mr.  Newman's  name 
he  can  deprive  him  of  the  glory,  or  relieve  him  from  the  shame,  of  being 
the  founder  and  chief  of  the  school  of  development  1  However  unwil- 
ling  his  friends  may  be,  either  for  his  sake  or  their  own,  that  he  should 
appear  before  the  world  as  the  leader  of  a  school,  he  does  so  appear, 
and  will,  till  he  either  obtains  for  his  theory  the  sanction  of  authority 
or  abandons  it ;  and  they,  however  great  their  repugnance  to  he  called 
a  school,  will  he  so  called,  so  long  as  the  theory  remains  unsanctioned, 
and  they  are  understood  to  adhere  to  it.  The  thing  is  so,  and  cannot 
be  helped,  and  they  need  not  seek  to  disguise  it ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  any  body  supposes,  that,  if  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
Mr.  Newman,  the  Churdi  should  decide  the  theory  to  be  not '  comci- 
dent'  with  her  judgment  on  the  subject,  their  Catholic  faith  would  he 
shaken,  or  they  would  withhold  their  submission.  We  own  their  pre- 
sent attitude  towards  the  Cburch  is  exceedingly  awkward ;  for  they  are 
endeavouring  to  persuade  ber  to  accept  a  theory  which  she  has  not 
taught,  but  which  they  devised  for  themselves,  when  r'n  trantitu  from 
heresy  and  schism  to  truth  and  uuity,  and  when,  according  to  Hr. 
Newman,  they  could  use  '  only  reason  in  the  things  of  faith  ;'  hut  it  la 
an  attitude  oT  their  own  choosing,  and  are  they  the  men  to  shrink  front 
its  responsibility  V — pp.  488,  489. 

The  reviewer  then  remarks  that  he  has  examined  the  Btatement 
of  the  "  Dublin  Review  "  with  what  ability  he  possesses ;  that  he 
understands  the  doctrine  of  the  "Dublin  Review  to  be  mlt^nticiUy 
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the'  same  as  that  ascribed  to  Mr.  Newman ;  &nd  that  the  article 
has  thus  been  already  refuted. 

We  cannot  follow  the  reviewer  through  his  examination  of  the 
various  authorities  produced  by  the  "Dublin  Review ^^' in  support 
of  developmentism,  but  shall  touch  on  a  few  of  the  more  in- 
teresting points.  He  remarks  that  Mr.  Newman  and  his  school 
have  roved  through  the  multitude  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church, 
seized  on  their  private  opinions,  and  obiter  dicta^  and  "  generalized 
theui  into  a  theory  to  be  henceforth  taken  as  the  sense  of  Catho- 
lic doctors,  and  the  recognized  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  God,'*'* 
That  their  claims  take  no  lower  range  than  this,  the  reviewer 
proves  by  an  extract  from  the  "  Dublin  Review,^'  where,  in  speak-* 
mg  of  theory  of  development,  that  periodical  says : — 

"  In  fact  it  is  only  in  accordance  with,  it  is  only  an  instance  of, 
the  very  principle  we  have  been  contending  for,  that  development 
should  be  developed ;  that  a  principle  on  which  the  Church  has  ever 
proceeded  [unconsciously  for  the  most  part,  pp.  300,  301],  and  which 
her  greatest  doctors  have yrom  time  to  lime  recognized  and  fully  allowed, 
should  at  last,  by  the  progress  of  controversy,  have  been  drawn  forth 
into  a  consistent  and  systematic  theory,'** — ^p.  352. 

Churchmen  will  fully  sympathize  with  the  following  expressionsr 
of  "  Brownson'^s  Review,^^  in  which  a  just  indignation  is  expressed 
at  the  reckless  and  scandalous  mode  of  argument  employed  by 
the  "  Dublin  Review"  and  other  advocates  of  this  theory,  in 
reference  to  the  great  mysteries  of  Christianity : — 

"  The  first  class  of  developments  described,  but  taken  for  granted, 
and  those  which  scandalize  us  the  most,  because  they  strike  at  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  profession,  are 
those  on  which  Mr.  Newman  places  the  greatest  reliance,  and  from, 
which  he  draws  the  principal  illustrations  of  his  theory.  ...  To  assume, 
as  the  reviewer  does,  (p.  829,)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  only 
imperfectly  understood  and  believed  before  the  Nicene  Council ;  to  assert 
of  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers  generally,  that  in  treating  this  holy  mystery 
they  erred  in  thought  and  expression,  held  opinions  subsequently  con-- 
demned  by  the  Church,  and  yet  were  far  from  *  doctrinal  error;*  and  to 
assume  such  a  horrible  doctrine  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  thing  which 
will  be  admitted  without  controversy,  is  presuming  a  little  too  much  on. 
the  ignorance,  stupidity,  or  indifference  of  the  Catholic  public.     It  is 
not  less  scandalous  than  the  reason  the  reviewer  assigns,  near  the  close 
of  his  article,  why  his  theory,  as  some  have  objected,  will  not  impair^ 
the  evidence  of  Christianity ;  namely,  that  the  argument  it  impairs  can 
affect  only  a  limited  class  of  persons !  (p.  353)  that  is,  the  ignorant 
may  have  as  good  evidence  as  they  had  before!"— pp.  493,  494«     .    ..i 
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The  reviewer  makes  the  following  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  his  Church  in  opposition  to  the  *'  Developmentista."  The 
statement  appears  to  us  perfectly  correct : 

"  The  Catholic  doctrine,  on  the  subject  under  discnasion,  a*  it  ha* 
been  taught  us,  is,  that  our  Lord  has  made  a  full  and  perfect  revelation 
of  all  that  is,  or  is  to  be,  received  de  fde,  and  that  He  has  instituted 
his  Church,  and  committed  to  her  this  revelation  as  a  sacred  deposit, 
to  be  preserved  and  transmitted  without  addition,  diminution,  or 
alteration ;  and  that  with  regard  to  it,  aiiulente  Spirita  Sanclo,  ahe 
exercises  the  functions  of  an  infallihle  ivitneti  and  teacher,  and  an 
infallible  judge  of  all  contioverties  which  arise  respecting  it  in  space 
and  time." — p.  516. 

After  referring  to  Vincentius  LirinensiB,  the  reviewer  con- 
tinues : 

"  It  is  not  possible  for  language  to  be  more  explicit,  and  on  thia 
point  we  havejinind  no  diiagreement  among  our  theolog'tam;  and  their 
uniform  doctrine  is  admirably  summed  up  and  set  forth  by  our  own 
theologian,  the  learned  and  venerable  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  in  his 
excellent  Theologia  Dogmatica,  vol.  i.  pp.  221 — 228,  where  be  givea, 
in  establishing  Ihe  perpeluily  of  the  faith,  as  conclusive  a  refutation  of 
the  theory  of  development  as  any  one  can  desire.  Father  Perrone 
clearly  suBtaini  the  doctrine  we  set  forth  ;  lo  doet  the  learned  and 
tcientific  Dr.  Wiseman,  Indeed,  the  point  is  of  faith,  and  not  de- 
batable ;  for  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  session  4,  in  the  Decree  on 
the  Canon,  expressly  declares  that  those  things,  and  those  only,  can  be 
held  of  faith,  which  are  contained 'in  lihris  scriptis,  aut  sine  scripto 
tradition! bus,  quae  ipsius  Christ!  ore  ah  Apostolis  acceptie,  et  ab  ipais 
Apostolis,  Spiritu  Sancto  dictante,  quasi  per  manas  traditee,  ad  not 
utque  perienerunt.'  No  ingenuity  can  possibly  develop  transmitting  a 
doctrine  from  the  Apostles  to  us,  as  it  were  by  hand,  into  develop- 
ment. Handing  down  a  doctrine  can  never  be  developing  it." 
—pp.  517,518. 

This  is  perfectly  crushing.  The  "  Developmentists "  will  not 
answer  arguments  of  thia  kind,  because  they  cannot  and  dare  not. 
They  are  already  in  secret  released  from  allegiance  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  they  were  from  the  English  Cliurch  for  years,  before 
they  openly  fotiook  its  communion.  The  decree  of  Trent  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  their  whole  theory.  Will  they  attempt 
again  openly  to  propose  s  "  non-natural  sense  f" 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  another  passage  in  which  "  Brownaon's 
Review  "  is  equally  successful  in  depicting  the  views  of  the  recent 
converts  to  Romanism : 

"  We  shall  do  these  gentlemen  essential  injustice,  if  we  interpret 
their  theory  from  the  Catholic,  inatead  of  the  Protestant,  point  of  view. 
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Tbey  assume,  in  the  outset,  that  all  which  Protestants  allege  as  to 
Roman  additions  to  the  primitive  creed  is  true,  only  that  what  Protes- 
tants call  addition  ff  should  be  called  developments.  They  agree  pre- 
cisely with  their  former  Anglican  friends  on  the  main  point,  that  there 
are  doctrines  to  be  found  in  the  Church's  teaching  to-day,  which  were 
not  in  her  primitive  teaching.  Their  theory  is  an  expedient /or  assert-* 
ing  the  Anglican  antecedent,  and  escaping  the  Anglican  consequent* 
On  the  main  point  controverted  between  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
for  these  three  hundred  years,  as  to  these  pretended  additions,  they 
take,  as  they  always  did,  the  Anglican  side,  and  are,  as  before,  at  issue 
with  all  our  Catholic  divines.  Here,  say  they,  are  the  facts.  The 
stationariness  of  doctrines  contended  for  by  Roman  divines  cannot  be 
maintained  with  truth ;  and  you  must  either  call  these  facts  additions 
with  Anglicans,  or  developments  with  us.  If  you  call  them  additions, 
you  must  renounce  your  Church.  The  evidence  of  history  is  over- 
whelming against  you :  it  is  either  our  theory^  or  no  Catholicity,  This 
is  the  alternative  these  modest  gentlemen  present  to  the  Catholic 
Church.     Let  them  deny  it  if  they  can." — p.  523. 

The  "  Developmentists '"  were  (as  might  have  been  expected) 
by  no  means  inclined  to  yield  the  victory  to  the  advocates  of  the 
old  system  of  argument,  which  their  sagacity  had  pronounced  no 
longer  tenable.  Accordingly,  in  Januar)',  1848,  the  "  Dublin 
Review  '^  returns  to  the  charge.  It  fears,  modestly,  that  the 
discussion  will  ^*  prove  rather  uninteresting^  except  to  those  who 
take  fk  lively  interest  in  the  question  at  issue.''  The  '*  Dublin 
Review^  is  annoyed  that  its  earnest  ^^ protest  against  the  term 
*  school,'  applied  to  certain  recent  converts  from  Anglicanism,^ 
has  not  been  accepted ;  and  endeavours  to  console  itself  by  find- 
ing out  that  "  Brownson'^s  Review "  does  not  attribute  to  this 
"  school  '^  perfect  agreementy  or  clear  and  precise  vieios  of  what 
they  are  contending  for. — p.  875. 

After  a  strong  re-assertion  of  the  principle  of  development,  as 
a  principle  "  as  old  as  Catholic  theology  itself,''  (the  reviewer 
here  seems  anxious  to  claim  it  as  a  doctrine  of  Revelation^)  and 
as  maintained  by  all  "  Catholic  writers  f '  the  Dublin  reviewer 
affirms,  that  there  are  other  principles  equally  universal  among 
Catholics,  which  appear,  at  first  sight,  almost  inconsistent  with  the 
former,  viz.,  that  uhristian  truth  was  only  promulgated  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles ;  and  that  later  doctors  of  the  Church  have 
not  had  greater  insight  into  the  Gospel  than  the  Apostles 
themselves. 

The  reviewer  then  says  that  several  writers  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion, especially  in  the  last  two  centuries,  "  have  '^  so  dwelt 
upon  the  two  latter  principles,  as  "  to  withhold  its  due  weiphtfrom 
the  former,'" i.e.  from  devekpmefU  (p.  876)  ;  rather  a  ounous  ad- 
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miaaion  as  regards  the  teaching  of  the  BomSsb  CSkurofa,  which 
is  thus  considOTcd  to  hare  been  defe<iive  for  the  last  tno  centuries. 
The  reviewer  then  states  that  "  Mr.  Browiwon  has  aaid  moAmg 
which  even  tends  tovxirda  indwnnp  us  to  chanae"  the  theory  of 
development  asserted  in  the  "  Dublin  lieview.^  Of  course !  iriio 
that  knows  them,  could  have  anticipated  any  conceflsion  from  the 
school  of  development ! 

The  reviewer  next  accounts  for  his  not  attemptii^;  to  reply  to 
**  IJrownson's  Review."  "He  did  not  pro/ess  to  reply  to  Mr.  Brown' 
son's  article.  What  in  the  woiid  have  we  to  do  with  Mr. 
Newman's  book,  or  any  thing  it  contains  .  .  .  Our  Mbnirati^n  of 
the  work  is  most  sincere  and  profound ;  but  who  are  uv,  that  «M 
should  take  on  ourselves  to  defend  it !" — p.  377. 

The  "  Development! sts"  thus  ingeniously  avouj  any  attempt  to 
answer  the  arguments  of  "Brownson's  Eeview"  against  their 
theory.  Although  their  professed  object  in  the  "  Dublin  Beview** 
is  to  maintain  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  tore-aaaertit;  at  the 
same  time  noticing  the  various  arguments  from  authority  adduced 
by  Brownaon,  they  deem  it  most  prudent  to  avoid  any  discuasion 
on  the  general  character  and  results  of  the  theory  itself.  They 
meet  one  half  of  his  argument,  and  leave  the  remainder  unan- 
swered, under  pretence  that  the  matter  belongs  to  Mr.  Newman. 
Do  not  the  authorities  touch  on  Mr.  Newman's  theory  quite  as 
much  as  the  more  purely  theological  part  of  the  question! 

In  tlie  second  article  on  the  subject,  which  is  to  be  followed  hy 
a  third,  the  same  course  is  pursued.  The  whole  discussion  is  made 
to  turn,  not  on  the  general  character  and  tendencies  of  the  theory, 
but  on  certain  quotations  from  Bomiah  divines,  which  the  "  Dublin 
Bcvicw"  puts  forth  aa  including  its  theory,  and  which  "  Brownaon^s 
Quarterly '  views  differently.  As  to  the  general  principles  of  the 
theory',  they  arc  in  no  case  defended.  We  cannot  attempt  to 
carry  the  reader  through  the  wranglings  of  those  disputants  on 
the  meaning  of  particular  quotations  from  school  divines.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  none  of  the  common  books  of  theology, 
or  the  generally  circulated  treatises  of  controversy,  are  <nted. 
The  authorities  are  dragged  out  of  authors  whose  works  are  not  tit 
the  hands  of  the  Bomanisls  at  the  present  day,  and  to  which  they 
cannot  refer  easily.  IVe  are  never  re/erred  to  the  writings  of 
Milner,  Wiseman,  Hornyhold,  Dclahogue,  Bailly,  atw^  ^Ae  Mmmon 
hools  in  circulation  amongst  llomanists ;  yet  those  who  have  been 
instructing  the  Roman  Catholic  Clmrch  for  the  last  century,  must 
be  fit  and  proper  exponents  of  her  doctrine.  We  can  very  readily 
believe  tliat  theories  inconsistent  with  the  general  belief  of  Bo- 
maniats  at  the  present  day,  have  been  occasionally  advanced  by 
their  theologians  in  former  times ;  but  we  should  have  thought 
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that  if  the  actual  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Borne  on  this  subject 
had  been  the  object  of  inquir}%  the  reference  should  have  been  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  to  all  the  current  teaching  in  the 
schools  at  the  present  day,  and  to  all  the  publications  of  Koman 
Catholic  divines  expounding  the  doctrines  of  their  Church,  for  the 
benefit  of  " schismatics''  or  "heretics.'' 

As  the  matter  stands  at  present,  we  have  the  "  Dublin  Review" 
and  the  development  school  on  the  one  side,  asserting  positively 
that  Romanism  has  at  all  times  recognized  their  theories,  and 
that  no  other  theories  will  suffice  for  the  defence  of  Romanism. 
We  have,  on  the  other  side,  "  Brownson^s  Review,"  backed  by 
certain  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  America,  denouncing  the  whole 
theory  as  antichristian  and  heretical^  and  asserting  that  the  uniform 
teaching  of  ttie  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  it,  and  that  it  is  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  This 
dispute  is  certainly  a  very  grave  one— the  most  serious  that  has 
commenced  in  the  Church  of  Rome  for  a  long  series  of  years.  It 
is  now  at  least,  plain,  that  controversies  of  a  very  important 
character  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  England.  Those  who 
may  know  little  of  the  disputes  on  Jansenism  or  Hermesianism 
in  the  Roman  Church,  can  very  well  see  and  understand  the 
nature  of  the  controversy  now  proceeding  in  that  Church, — a 
controversy  which  affects  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian 
faith! 

We  can  look  on  in  quiet,  and  witness  the  progress  of  the 
conflagration,  for  our  own  communion  is  happily  freed  from  it. 
We  trust  that  results  most  beneficial  to  tne  cause  of  truth 
will  ensue. 

Romanism  has  now  begun  to  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of  the 
conversion  of  men,  who  it  had  vainly  imagined  were  destined  to 
restore  the  whole  Church  of  England  to  the  fold  of  the  pretended 
"  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  utter  failure  of  these  ambitious 
hopes,  which  were  never  further  from  realization  than  at  this 
moment,  has  now  been  followed  by  grave  internal  dissensions, 
excited  by  these  much  coveted  converts  !  We  do  not  much  envy 
Dr.  Wiseman's  position  at  the  present  moment.  Will  he  prevent 
Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends  irom  openly  agitating  the  Roman 
communion  with  their  theories?  Will  ne  exact  from  them  any  con- 
demnation of  any  of  their  theories  ?  Will  he  prevent  them  from 
writing  in  the  "  Dublin  Review  ?"  Are  they,  in  short,  to  be 
silenced^  and  put  under  some  kind  of  disgrace  in  Romanism,  as  they 
were  in  the  English  Church !  If  so,  we  do  not  feel  any  confidence 
of  their  remaining  Romanists.  According  to  them,  their  theories 
are  the  only  ground  on  which  Romanism  can  be  defended.  Can 
they  submit  to  be  silenced,  or  prevented  from  advocating  thoee 
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views !  Can  they  consistently  do  so,  and  allow  what  tliey  beliere 
to  be  a  false  and  an  absurd  theory  to  rei^  undiluted  amoogst 
Romanists !  They  united  themselves  to  Romanism  on  thsir  theory 
of  devehpmerU ;  can  they  possibly  submit  to  have  that  theory 
virtually  denounced  as  erroneous !  Supposing  them  to  be  pre- 
vented from  publicly  advocating  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
truth,  what  would  be  their  opinion  of  the  care  of  the  Roman 
Church  for  the  truth  f  This  has  always  been  their  great  cround 
of  confidence  in  Romanism.  They  have  alwa)-9  believed  that 
the  care  of  the  Church  of  Home  for  Catholic  frv(A  is  vigilant, 
unceasing,  and  uniform.  How  would  this  be  in  their  opinion, 
if  they  were  prevented  from  openly  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
development,  which  they  believe  to  be  a  Catholic  truth,  and  merely 
for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  those  who  hold  the  contraty  false 
doctrine  of  atationarinsss  f  If  they  should  concede  thia,  what 
would  become  of  their  on'n  zeal  for  truth  and  for  Romanian ! 
Our  own  opinion  ia, — we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  for  the 
event, — that  in  case  of  any  repression  of  their  doctrine,  w  sAould 
h<MX  them  all  hack  again  in  a  very  short  time.  We  aay  we  do 
not  wish  for  this  ;  for,  being  such  as  they  are,  we  prefer  to  see 
them  where  they  are.  We  would  rather  see  the  conflagration 
rage  in  hostile  communions  than  in  our  own :  we  do  not  covet 
them,  because  we  know  them. 

Let  us  take  another  supposition.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  "  De- 
velopmentists  "  are  not  in  any  way  reduced  to  silence,  but  allowed 
by  Dr.  Wiseman  and  the  Romish  authorities  in  England  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  career.  Suppose  them  still  to  hold  possession  of 
the  "  Dublin  Review,"  and  to  circulate  their  principles  in  ev&j 
way  through  the  country  ;  what  will  be  the  effect!  We  do  not 
speak  so  much  of  tho  mere  influence  of  their  opinions  over 
the  Romish  population,  though  this  must  be  considerable,  because 
Mr.  Newman  even  already  holds  a  position,  in  point  of  character 
and  personal  influence,  second  to  no  member  of  the  Romish 
communion :  lie  will,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  be  very 
soon  appointed  a  "  vicar  apostolic,"  or  a  "  bishop  :"  it  will  be 
impossible  to  keep  back  such  a  man  from  the  highest  offices  in 
the  Romish  communion,  if  there  be  no  impediment  oSered  by  his 
doctrine.  Hut,  then,  if  this  school  is  permitted  to  hold  the 
sway  which  it  now  exercises  over  the  Romanists  of  En^nd,  and 
to  continue  the  bold  and  open  publication  of  its  vien's,  we  cannot 
conceive  it  possible  to  prevent  divisions  and  controversies  of  the 
most  formidable  cliaracter  in  the  Romish  communion  generally. 
What  will  Romanists  in  England  think,  and  what  will  toe 
English  Church  and  the  various  opponents  of  Romanism  think, 
when  they  see  doctrines  which  have  feeen  openly  and  deliberatd^ 
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charged,  in  the  Church  of  Borne  itself^  with  heresy  and  infidelity, 
fully  sanctioned  and  allowed  by  Ur.  Wiseman  and  the  Romish 
hierarchy  in  England  ?  Who  would  trust  himself  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  such  a  Church !  What  would  become  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Bomish  Ohurch  for  the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  if  she  allowed 
her  doctrines  to  be  inculcated  on  iUameiricaUy  opposits  principles; 
and  if  she  took  no  notice  of  charges  of  heresy  and  rationalism 
made  against  a  school  within  her  communion!  And  again, 
Romanism  in  America  is  thoroughly  roused  on  the  subject. 
"  Brownson's  Review,^'  while  noticing  the  opposition  which  many 
Romanists  made  to  any  censure  of  Mr.  Newman'*s  views,  observes 
that  they  would  have  shrunk  from  the  painful  task,  ^^i/  they 
toere  not  encouraged  amd  sustained  by  those  who  have  authority  to 
teach,'*''  The  censure  of  Mr.  Newman^'s  work  does  not  proceed 
from  a  mere  reviewer,  but  from  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the 
Romish  communion  in  America.  While  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment is  openly  advocated,  we  cannot  think  that  controversy  on 
the  subject  will  cease.  It  has  been  opened  in  so  serious  a  man- 
ner, and  has  been  put  on  such  grounds,  that  we  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  repressed  by  any  thing  less  than  the  interference  of  the 
very  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  their  communion. 

The  q^uestion  will  then  occur, — ^will  both  parties  be  directed  to 
hold  their  tongues  by  the  pope !  We  think  this  will  be  the  case, 
though  the  world  will  not  hear  any  thing  about  the  matter.  The 
authorities,  we  think,  will  try  to  hush  the  matter  up,  and  to  per- 
mit no  more  controversy.  They  will  endeavour  to  soothe  both 
parties,  and  to  keep  things  as  quiet  as  they  may.  The  contro- 
versy will  thus  seem  to  die  a  natural  death,  and  it  will  be  repre- 
sented that  there  was  no  real  difference  between  the  combatants, 
— that  they  did  not  differ  about  articles  of  faith. 

Well,  be  it  so.  Doubtless  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  a  very  subtle  one.  To  retain  power  and  influence  at  all 
hazards,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  is  her  object.  She  does 
not  condemn  the  development  school — for  fear  of  losing  them. 
Their  principles  are  destructive  of  her  theology.  Never  mind : 
they  will  be  tolerated ;  but — they  must  not  make  an  uproar^  so 
as  to  ^^  give  the  devil  an  opportunity  to  take  his  revenge  for  their 
defection.**^ 

What  may  be  exactly  the  course  which  the  subtle  and  tortuous 
policy  of  Rome  will  take  to  avert  the  dangerous  controversy 
which  has  arisen,  we  cannot,  of  course,  say.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  however,  what  has  already  occurred  is  a  most  seasonable 
addition  to  the  argument  against  Romanism.  Let  us  briefly 
survey  the  subject  in  its  bearing  upon  the  controversies  of  the 
day. 

Bomanism,  therefore,  presents  itself  to  us  at  this  present^ 
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moment  loudly  procUiming  and  boasting  that  its  doctriaes  art 
infallibly  certain, — that  Divine  Revelation  haa  been  entrusted  to 
it  alone ;  and  that  every  one  who  dues  not  submit  to  its  authority 
will  go  to  hell.  Romanism  is  uniformly  and  increasiugly  vehe- 
ment in  the  assertion  of  these  claims ;  but  when  it  attcmpta  to 
provQ  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  it  becomes  suddenly  self-con- 
tradictory to  the  most  extravagant  pitch  of  absurdity. 

"  Our  doctrine  was,  beyond  doubt,  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
his  Apostles,  and  from  them  has  been  handed  down,  without  the 
least  addition  or  innovation,  to  the  present  day ;  therefore  it  is 
the  only  true  faith. —^ We  c^iy  this  positively.  Our  doctrine  was 
only  taught  in  its  outline  to  the  Apostles.  There  were  great  defects 
in  the  original  revelation,  and  the  human  mind  has  made  large 
additiont  to  the  original  stock  of  d6ctrines  in  the  course  of  ages, 
which  the  Church  has  placed  amongst  her  articles  of  faith." 

"  St.  Peter  was  prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  exercised  papal 
jurisdiction  over  them ;   therefore  you  ought  now  to  obey  the 

§ope,— No  ;  we  are  altogether  wrong  in  our  premises.  The  papacy 
id  not  exist  in  those  times ;  it  did  not  rise  till  centuries  after.'^ 

"  Protestants  have  no  kind  of  foundation  for  their  assertions, 
tliat  Romanism  is  in  many  respects  a  novelty, — that  the  worship 
of  saints,  and  the  Virgin,  and  images,  &c.,  was  not  known  in  the 
primitive  times.— Nay,  the  Protestants  are  quite  right  on  these 
points ;  it  is  only  our  divines  who  have  been  in  error :  all  these 
matters  arc  developments." 

These  two  contradictory  voices  both  issue  simultaneously  from 
the  Romish  Church. — Which  are  we  to  believe!  Where  is  tho 
infallible  judge  of  doctrine  to  inform  us  who  ia  telling  truth  and 
who  is  telling  falsehood ! 

Is  thU^  then,  "Romish  unity !*^  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  after 
three  centuries  of  controversy,  Romanists  cannot  tell  whether 
their  doctrines  are  apostolical  traditions  or  inventions  of  yester- 
day— cannot  tell  wbether  Protestantism  is  right  or  wrong  in  its 
allegations— cannot  tell,  in  short,  whether  the  Church  of  Vtoias  is 
or  is  not  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  ?  And  is  this  that 
region  of  infallible  certainty  in  matters  of  faith,  which  dreamers 
anticipated  when  they  forsook  the  communion  of  their  mother 
Church !  What  becomes  of  the  name  of  "  Catholic,"  as  employed 
by  Itonianistfi,  when  they  cannot  agree  on  such  vital  and  funda- 
mental points  I  can  a  Church  which  is  split  thus  down  to  its  foun- 
dation be  a  safeguard  or  protector  S 

The  errors  of  Romanism  may  be  demonstrated  from  the  por- 
tions advanced  by  the  two  Romish  parties  who  are  now  in  con- 
troversy. 

We  assume  then  as  our  fundamental  principle,  the  doctone, 
which  19  laid  down  so  clearly  by  "  Brownson's  Review,"  and  whiqh 
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is  broadly  and  openly  taught  in  almost  every  Boniish  publication 
which  is  now  in  circulation.  This  principle  is,  that  God  has  made 
his  revelation  once  for  all — made  it  by  his  Son,  and  by  the  holy 
Apostles — and  tliat  it  has  never  since  been  added  to^ — that  our 
Lord  has  made  a  full  and  perfect  revelation  of  all  that  is,  or  is  to  be 
received  defide^  and  that  He  has  instituted  his  Church,  and  com- 
mitted to  her  this  revelation  as  a  sacred  deposit,  to  be  preserved 
and  transmitted  without  addition^  diminution^  or  alteration. — (p. 
51 6.)  Additions  to  the  faith  are  therefore  unlawful ;  and  to  assume, 
as  the  author  of  the  '^  Essay  on  Development^^  and  his  disciples  have 
done,  "  That  Rome  has  introduced  new  gods,  new  doctrines,  or 
in  otlier  words  corrupted  the  primitive  faith^'(p.  46),  would  be  to 
admit  problematically,  that,  which  if  it  were  real^  "  there  could  be 
no  solution  of  it  hut  in  the  rejection  of  the  Church ;  and  just  so 
far  as  the  author  assumes  it  to  be  real,  he  yields  the  whole  question 
to  the  Protestant!''' — p.  82. 

How  stands  the  case  then,  according  to  the  confessions  of  the 
"  Developmentists! '' 

I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  papal  supremacy  is  now  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  Romish  Church.  If  therefore  this  did  not 
foi*m  part  of  the  original  institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  was  de- 
vised m  after  ages,  it  is  an  addition  to  the  faith. 

Now  let  us  near  the  "Developmentistsf' — "While  Apostles 
were  on  earth,''  says  Mr.  Newman,  "  there  was  need  neither  of 
bishops  nor  pope;  their  power  was  dormant,  or  exercised  by 
A  postles.  In  course  of  time  ^  first  the  power  of  the  bishops  awoke,'and 
then  the  power  of  the  pope.  .  .  .  When  the  Church  was  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources,  first  local  disturbances  gave  rise  to 
bishops,  and  next  oecumenical  disturbances  gave  rise  to  popes; 
and  whether  communion  with  the  pope  was  necessary  to  Catholicity^ 
would  not  J  and  could  not  be  debated^  till  a  suspension  of  that  com- 
munion had  actually  occurred It  is  a  less  difficulty  that 

the  papal  supremacy  was  not  formally  acknowledged  in  the  second 
century^  than  that  there  was  no  formal  acknowledgment  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  till  the  fourth.*" — (Essay  on  Develop- 
ment,  pp.  166, 167.)  This  writer  adds,  that  the  *'  papacy  began  to 
form'*  as  soon  as  persecution  ceased,  that  is,  in  the  fourth  century. 
He  admits,  without  difficulty,  the  force  of  Barrow's  reasoning, 
tliat  in  primitive  tiroes  the  papal  supremacy  did  not,  and  could 
not  exist. — Ibid^  pp.  168,  169. 

This  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Here  is  an  authority 
obtruded  on  the  Church  as  a  portion  of  Revelation, — as  an  insti- 
tution of  Jesus  Christ,  which,  it  is  admitted,  did  not  begin  to 
be  formed  till  some  centuries  after  the  time  of  our  Lord  ! 

II.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels 
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IB  now  reoogni^d  in  the  Church  of  Borne,  as  a  part  of  the  Oathalic 
faith— part  of  the  oriKinal  deposit  extended  to  the  Church  by 
Jeaus  Christ,  and  handed  down  by  tradition. 

The  "  Developmentists"  tell  us  a  very  different  tale  from  this. 
According  to  Mr.  Newman,  this  worsmp  was  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  fourth  and  ,^/ih   centuries  after  Christ.     "  The 

treatment  of  the  Arian  and  Monophy^te  errors became 

tlie  natural  introduction  of  the  cultua  sanctorum." — (Eitay  on  D«- 
tielopmant,  p.  400.)  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  began  in  the  fifth 
century.  "  There  was,  in  the  first  ages,  no  public  t'ecognition  of 
the  place  which  St.  Mary  holds  in  the  economy  of  grace  ;  this  was 
reserved  for  the_/i/VA  century." — JMd.  p.  245. 

III.  The  worship  of  images  is  put  forth  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  part  of  the  original  deposit  of  the  faith. 

Hear  "  developmentism :" — "  The  introduction  of  im^es  was 
still  later  [than  the  fifth  century],  and  met  with  more  opposition 
io  the  West  than  in  the  East."  It  was  one  of  "  the  further  de- 
velopments of  the  eiahth  century. "-Sasay  on  Vevelopmmt,  p. 
362. 

IV.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  has  become  an  article  of  faith 
io  the  Romish  Church. 

According  to  Mr.  Newman  and  his  school,  it  arose  considerably 
after  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  "  Thus  we  see  how,  as  time  went 
on,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  opened  upon  the  apprehension 
of  the  Church,  as  a  portion  or  form  of  penance  for  sins  committed 
after  baptism.  '  And  thus  the  belief  in  thit  doctrine,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  mfant  baptism  would  grow  into  general  reception  together." 
— (Essay  on  DevelopmeiU,  p.  243.)  So  that  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory was  an  addition  to  the  primitive  faith. 

This  is  what  we  have  been  maintaining  for  three  centuries  in 
opposition  to  all  the  learning,  subtlety,  worldly  wisdom,  and 
power  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  have  been  upholding  the 
Gospel  once  revealed;  the  Gospel  comprised  in  those  sacred  books 
which  all  Christendom  from  the  beginning  acknowledged  as  the 
divinely-inspired  record  of  their  faith ;  and  we  have  laboured, 
while  clasping  to  our  hearts  those  sublime  truths  concerning  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation,  and  those  other  great  articles  oi  the 
Christian  faith  which  supported  the  martyrs  in  their  sufferings, 
to  preserve  the  worship  of  the  Tbione  God  from  all  associatioQ 
with  those  foul  and  idolatrous  forms  of  worship  which  Romanism 
had  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church.  Of  that  testimony 
we  are  not  ashamed.  The  faulte  of  the  Reformation  have  been 
manifold,  and  they  have  been  severely  visited ;  but  the  cause  is 
essentially  that  of  Christianity  against  Heathenism,  and  we  fear 
we  must  add  against  Infidelity.     As  time  has  gone  on,  each  year 
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has  shown  more  and  more  strongly .  the  essential  heathenism 
which  is  included  in  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  That 
element  it  is  which,  since  the  restoration  of  the  papal  power  in 
1814,  has  most  distinctly  and  awfully  revealed  itself.  And  now, 
perhaps,  we  are  to  see  the  results  in  a  way  which  the  infatuated 
advocates  of  Rome  have  little  expected.  Their  boundless  aspira- 
tions, and  their  consummate  confidence  are,  perhaps,  to  be  re- 
buked, ere  long,  by  the  hand  of  God.  But  we  forbear  to  enter 
on  the  solemn  subject  which  here  opens  upon  us.  We  must  only 
express  our  gratitude,  that  in  times  when  God'^s  judgments  are 
abroad,  the  Church  of  England  has  stedfastly  maintained  the 
full  and  undiminished  faith  which  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
delivered,  and  the  early  Church  sealed  with  its  blood, — ^main- 
tained it  unmixed  with  the  inventions  of  human  wisdom,  or  with 
the  worship  of  created  beings. 
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Akt.  VII, — Lettert  of  Dr.  M^Hale  to  Lord  Arundel,  Lord  Shr«wi- 
bury,  and  Lord  John  Siuaell, 

In  our  early  days,  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  anderstood 
something  oi  the  nature  and  mutual  obligations  of  sovemment ; 
we  believed  that  "  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Qod  ;*'  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  king  to  rule  his  subjects  for  their  protection ; 
to  punish  wickedness  and  vice  ;  and  to  maintain  true  religion  and 
virtue.  We  believed  also,  that  aa  kings  are  only  fallible  men,  it 
is  necessary  to  restrain  them  by  constitutional  rules ;  but  ijiat 
the  power  to  enforce  and  execute  the  law  is  the  gift  of  God,  and 
that  to  support  and  uphold  that  authority  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  Christian  and  every  loyal  subject.  Modem  improvements, 
however,  seem  to  have  exploded  sJl  such  theories ;  rebelltOD  is 
defined  by  a  late  writer  to  oe  the  dissent  of  a  few  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  many ;  our  sovereign  is  no  longer  a  ruler  by  here- 
ditary right,  but  the  accepter  of  a  minister  nominated  by  the 
Commons.  Public  opinion,  therefore,  is  now  the  real  governor 
of  this  country ;  on  all  hands  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  is  supreme  law,  and  that  every  nation  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  govern  itself,  irrespective  of  any  pre-supposed 
powers  of  Qod  or  the  king. 

At  present,  no  body  of  men  are  so  clamorous  for  the  right  of 
self-government  as  the  Irish ;  they  want  a  parliament  of  their 
own,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  majority  of  those  who  lead  tuid 
express  public  opinion  in  the  island,  shall  have  the  power  of  bind- 
ing the  rest  by  their  decisions ;  and  that  there  shaU  be  no  longer 
an  appeal  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  public  opinion  as  expreaaed 
in  tne  larger  and  more  respectable  assembly  of  the  Snglish 
representatives.  But  before  the  English  nation  gives  its  consent 
to  such  a  measure,  it  would  be,  at  least,  justice  to  consider  what 
is  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  and  to  what  sort  of 
assembly  the  regulation  of  the  province  would  be  entrusted,  if  the 
legislative  union  were  repealed — bow  far  the  governing  body' 
would  respect  the  laws  of  God — and  how  far  the  rights  of  life,  of 
liberty,  and  of  property  would  be  secured  to  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. The  answers  to  these  questions  will  form  a  test  of  the 
fitness  of  Ireland  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  self-govem- 
uient,  and  by  them  we  can  easily  ascertain  what  position  she 
would  hold  among  nations,  were  she  entrusted  with  distinct 
national  independence.     There  are  two  indices  of  public  opioion 
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by  which  the  tendency  of  the  governing  power  may  be  learned ; 
the  first  is,  the  direct  voice  of  representatives  chosen  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  their  constituents,  and  who  are  protected  by 
law  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  speak  and  vote  in  parliament ; 
these  men,  or  a  section  of  them,  of  course  show  a  state  of  pubHc 
opinion  in  proportion  to  their  numbers ;  they  may  be  few,  but 
we  must  recollect,  that  without  some  thousands  each  to  agree 
with  them  outside  the  House,  their  voice  in  the  legislature  could 
never  have  been  heard.  The  second  index  is  the  public  press — 
(the  editorial  articles)  the  letters  now  under  our  consideration 
could  never  have  appeai'ed  in  print,  without  the  expectation  of 
numerous  readers.  One  letter  leads  to  many,  cither  m  praise  or 
opposition ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  fairly  draw  an  inference  as  to 
tne  state  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  from  the  articles  written 
and  read  in  tne  newspapers  of  the  day. 

The  first  object  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  public  seems 
to  be  the  repeal  of  the  sixth  Commandment;  God  lias  said, 
''  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  ^^  but  Ireland  often  says,  as  far  as 
she  can,  consistently  with  the  stronger  power  of  England,  that 
murder  is  justifiable.  During  the  late  shoi*t  session  of  Parliament, 
Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  a  very  moderate  measure 
for  strengthening  the  police  force,  and  disarming  the  peasantry 
in  disturbed  districts,  and  immediately  a  pai*t  of  the  governing 
power  of  Ireland  cries  out  that  it  is  uniust.  One  leader,  who 
was  returned  for  two  constituencies,  and  therefore  expresses  a 
double  portion  of  popular  feeling,  declares  '^  he  would  die  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  ^"^  before  it  should  pass  into  law.  Though 
the  laugh  was  against  him,  and  he  has  been  treated  as  a  fool,  yet 
such  an  expression  would  never  have  escaped  from  Mr.  John 
O'Gonnell,  nad  he  not  felt  that  his  supporters  object  to  the 
increased  powers  of  the  law,  and  prefer  the  right  of  shooting  their 
landlords  at  their  own  convenience.  In  his  opposition  to  the 
Coercion  Bill,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  followed  by  about  eighteen 
Irish  and  one  English  member  :  now,  supposing  one  or  two  of  his 
party  absent  (as  not  more  than  half  the  Irish  members  voted), 
this  gives  us  about  a  fifth  of  the  voice  of  Ireland  asserting  the 
indefeasible  right  of  killing  their  neighbours,  and  denying  the 
power  of  the  English  Government  to  protect  property  and  life. 
A  fifth  of  a  popular  assembly  is  but  a  small  part ;  out  let  us 
recollect  that  twenty  years  ago  there  would  not  have  been  a 
twentieth :  that  this  party  rightly  expect  to  be  the  dominant  body 
in  College-green  ;  that  their  numbers  may  be  easily  increased  by 
the  adhesion  of  country  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Richard  Fox ;  that 
ambition  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament  may  make  many  vote 
against  their  principles  as  he  has  done ;  that,  as  soon  as  the  fiflli 
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shall  be  a  little  more  than  doubled  in  an  Trisli  pariiftnient,  the 
voice  of  the  advocates  for  murder  will  bo  the  law  of  the  land. 
Mr.  O'Gonnell  is  already  taking  steps  to  increase  his  force ;  ha 
has  denounced  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Dillon  Browne,  who  voted 
with  ministers,  plainly  telling  them  and  the  world,  that  thofts  who 
represent  Meath  and  Mayo  must  vote  with  him,  and  not  prevent 
the  people  from  using  their  arms.  Mr.  O'Oonneirs  letters  are 
at]  to  the  same  effect ;  he  talks  of  the  necessity  for  "  some  changje 
in  the  law,  which  will  put  a  stop  to  the  mutual  murders  by  land- 
lord and  tenant." 

Dr.  M'Hale,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  "  Feast 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  18+7"  (rather  an  ominous  sound 
where  the  archbishop  disputes  the  power  of  the  Crown),  saya — 

"  The  cruel  fate  of  tlioae  victtms  of  murder  we  deeply  lament.  The 
miideeds  of  thoBe  who  robbed  them  of  that  life  which  can  never  he 
restored  we  abhor,  and  over  their  inhuman  authors  we  cease  not  to 
grieve  from  our  inmost  souls.  But  whilst  we  deplore  and  atigmatiire 
murder  as  drawing  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  all  who  counsel 
or  encourage  such  a  dreadful  crime,  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with 
that  hypocritical  sentimentality  which  affects  such  horror  for  the  loss  of 
life  of  a  few  individuals,  and  can  view  the  silent  slaughter  of  thousands 
without  a  particle  of  commiseration." 

This  clearly  follows  up  Dr.  M'Hale's  former  position  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Arundel,  in  which  ho  nsserts  the  right  of  the 
clei^  to  denounce  any  individual  who  may  not  be  amenable  to 
his  spiritual  authority. 

"  It  is  not  to  extenuatecrime  ;  that  is  out  of  the  question  ;  hntwithin 
the  range  of  lawful  regimens,  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  ordinary 
dietary  suited  to  a  Bound  man,  is  also  fitted  for  one  in  the  last  State  of 
sickness  and  exhaustion,  as  that  the  same  course  of  instruction  and 
discipline  adapted  to  the  well-adjusted  relations  of  English  society 
would  be  equally  efBcacious  in  restoring  the  shattered  frame  of  society 
in  Ireland.  All  I  can  say  Is,  that  from  all  your  lordship  could  read  and 
hear  of  their  cruelties,  the  ordinary,  the  every-day  recurring  crueltJM 
endured  by  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  inflicted  by  those  from  whose  posi- 
tion  and  education  some  humanity  should  be  expected,  you  would  have 
no  Idea  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  or  the  difficult  and  anomalous  position  iif 
which  the  Catholic  clergy  are  placed.  It  is  a  state  of  which  1  praj 
your  lordship  will  continue  ignorant  in  England,  to  the  benefit  of  thij 
people,  and  the  honour  of  their  aristocracy  and  gentry.  But  whilst  I 
sincerely  wish  you  the  continuance  of  this  comparatively  happy  state,  I 
beg,  in  return,  to  claim  some  indulgence  for  the  position  of  those  who 
are  not  similarly  favoured.  The  clergy  of  Ireland  may  adopt  a  line  of 
conduct,  which,  however  within  the  pale  of  Catholic  discipline  as  Well  ad 
the  constitution,  may  appear  somewhat  strange,  nay,  utterly  unaccount-' 
able  to  dielr  brethren  in  England.     It  may  be — and  I  own  It  U  tbv 
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case-^that  their  conduct,  strictly  within  the  laws  of  propriety  too,  would 
apppar  equally  strange  to  those  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  in  some  cir- 
cumstances. 1  hare  not  the  least  douht  but  many  of  those  who  thus 
yiew  each  other's  conduct  with  equal  surprise,  would  change  their  line 
of  conduct  if  they  were  to  exchange  their  mutual  positions.  And  yet 
to  neither  one  or  the  other  should  I  impute  inconsistency  or  any  sub« 
serviency  either  to  popular  or  aristocratic  influences  unworthy  of  their 
order.  No,  ray  lord ;  in  those  reflections  I  am  only  feebly  copying  those 
precepts  of  wisdom  to  which  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Churchi  and  es- 
pecially the  great  Gregory,  gave  expression.  He  tells  us  that  the  mode 
and  topics  of  address  suited  to  one  may  not  be  applicable  to  another. 
He  illustrates  this  judicious  and  seasonable  variety  of  treatment  by  a 
reference  to  the  different  state  of  human  constitution,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  different  states  of  society. 

"  Public  denunciations  of  persons  by  name,  whatever  be  their  mis- 
deeds, are  not  the  practice  in  Ireland.  The  duties,  however,  of  all, 
without  exception,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  code  of  Christian  mora- 
lity, come  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  priest's  instructions.  With 
regard  to  the  observation  of  some  not  being  amenable  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Catholic  church,  I  have  only  to  remark  that  justice  and  humanity 
do  not  exclusively  belong,  or  at  least  should  not,  to  any  peculiar  body 
of  Christians,  and  that  the  inculcation  of  those  duties  Hhould  form  the 
theme  of  every  pastor's  instructions.  True,  the  Catholic  pastor  cannot 
subject  the  violators  of  justice  or  humanity  not  belonging  to  the  Catho- 
lic church  to  its  rigorous  penances  and  satisfactions,  but  that  does  not 
preclude  his  right  of  denouncing  aggressions  on  the  rights  of  justice  and 
humanity  belonging  to  his  flock  from  any  quarter.  Such  was  the  feel- 
ing, such,  too,  the  practice,  of  the  ancient  fathers,  who  denounced  the 
cruelties  and  persecutions  of  pagans  and  heretics  against  their  flocks 
without  thinking  they  were  guilty  of  any  inroad  on  the  rights  of  others." 

As  far  as  we  can  understand  the  facts  of  Major  Mahon^s  case 
(above  alluded  to)  among  so  many  contradictions  they  are  these : 
Mr.  M'Dermot,  the  parish  priest,  disagreed  with  Major  Mahon 
on  some  matter  relating  to  the  poor.  The  priests  of  course,  as  a 
body,  have  no  interest  m  keeping  down  the  rates,  as  they  hold  no 
lana,  but  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  raising  them,  as  their 
support  is  derived  from  the  poor,  and  the  more  the  paupera  can 
obtain  from  the  poor-rate,  the  more  they  will  be  able  to  give  to 
the  priest.  Shortly  after,  a  friend  of  Msgor  Mahon's,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  told  him  that  Father  M^Dermot  had  denounced  him 
from  the  altar.  We  suppose,  from  the  strong  denials  which  have 
since  appeared,  that  the  name  was  not  mentioned,  but  allusiona 
and  descriptions  are  quite  as  forcible  as  names.  He  spoke  of 
Major  Mahon'^s  oppressions  of  the  poor,  and  concluded  hi^  speech- 
with  these  en^hatic  words :  "  This  man  is  worse  than  Cromwell, 
and  he  lives.^    Within  two  days,  Major  Mahon  was  murdered. 
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Dr.  M'Hale,  who,  of  course,  ia  Buironnded  by  his  o*n  flatterers, 
only  takes  his  own  side  of  the  question,  and  asserts  the  right  of  a 
priest  to  denounce  oppression,  saying  that  the  state  of  Ireland  is 
very  difTerent  from  England,  and  therefore  requires  very  different 
treatment ;  in  other  words,  that  circumstances  justify  Mr.  M'Der- 
mot  in  his  denunciations,  and  circumstances  excuse  the  murderer 
of  Major  Mahoo.  The  sensation  which  these  and  other  letters 
produced'  in  England  was  entirely  different  from  what  the  writers 
expected ;  they  bad  told  the  truth  without  intending  it,  that  the 
Repeal  party  in  Ireland,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  at  their 
head,  are  ready  to  aid  and  abet  the  murderer  just  so  far  as  the 
law  will  not  hold  them  personally  responsihle,  and  that,  whatever 
crime  may  be  committed,  they  will  excuse  the  peasant,  and  tbrov 
the  bUme  upon  the  Saxon  oppressor.  The  party  then  toot 
another  turn ;  when  "  the  Lion  of  the  fold  of  Judah^  (as  Dr. 
M'Hale  is  profanely  called)  had  failed  in  his  purpose  of  iustifjing 
Mr.  M'Dcrmot,  and  when  the  English  press  joined  in  the  outeiy 
against  him,  Dr.  Browne,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Elphin, 
(whom  O'Conndl  surnamed  the  Dove,)  comes  forward  and  denies 
the  whole  charge.  This  denial,  however,  has  come  too  late,  as  all 
England,  except  those  who  are  wilfully  blind,  novr  believe  that 
Major  Mahon  owed  his  death  to  the  denunciations  of  the  parish 
priest.  Had  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  known  their  own  in- 
terest, they  would  at  once  have  called  M'Dermot  to  account,  and 
then  have  removed  or  suspended  him ;  but  the  attempt  to  justify 
his  acts  has  placed  the  whole  system  in  its  true  light,  and  shown 
that  the  Irish  murders  are  not  mere  outbreaks  of  revenge  from  an 
injured  peasant,  hut  that  the  murderer  is  only  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  an  organized  party  who  have  their  own  objects,  and 
are  determined  to  carry  them  at  all  hazards.  To  show  the  spirit 
of  this  party  we  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  some  of  their  jonr- 
nals.  The  "  Nation"  of  the  Slth  of  December,  1847,  thus  com- 
mences its  leading  article : 

"There  have  been  no  murders  for  three  weeks.     The  pretence  fbr 

the  coercion  bill  is  gone — but  the  coercion  bill  itself  remains." — Natiim, 

"  The  oppression  of  the  landlord  class  is  the  natural  parent  of  agrarian 


"  A  few  landlords  have  been  slain  by  the  hand  of  assassina,  whoM 
guilt  no  man  can  palliate  ;  and  the  whole  empire  has  been  moved,  and 
ibe  executive  has  been  armed  with  unusual  power  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  [he  crime ;  thousands  and  tens  of  thousaods  of  the  poor  liave  been  aUuit 
and  not  an  efTort  is  being  made  to  avert  a  repeti^on  of  the  slaughter." 
— }¥eekly  Freeman's  Journal,  Jan.  1, 1848. 

Xhb  latter  journal  seems  to  keep  in  type  a  set  of  words,  "Saxui 
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tiiugs  hounded  on  against  the  Catholic  clergy/'  ^^  English  misrule 
and  Irish  misfortuna"'  "  The  English  press  could  not  do  less 
than  halloo  its  moi'al  assassins,  the  thugs  of  the  dice-room,  on  the 
priests,'^  &c.  &c.  All  this,  and  much  more,  is  in  the  same  style 
as  the  celebrated  speech  of  Archdeacon  Laffan^  who  tells  his  au- 
dience that  nothing  but  the  want  of  personal  courage  prevents  the 
English  from  being  murderers  as  well  as  the  Insh,  and  that  if 
they  were  only  used  half  as  badly  they  would  resent  it  in  a  much 
more  savage  manner. 

Though  late  events  have  turned  the  current  of  public  feeling  in 
England,  and  attention  is  now  drawn  to  the  elements  of  discord 
which  are  at  work  in  Ireland,  we  onlv  wonder  that  the  event  had 
not  sooner  arrived.  Let  any  one  look  over  the  Irish  radical  papers 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  see  the  way  in  which  agrarian  out- 
rages have  been  treated,  and  he  must  be  convinced  that  the 
readers  of  these  papers  are  advocates  of  the  system.  Thus,  when 
the  conservative  papers  usually  give  a  list  of  outrages  under  the 
head  of  "state  of  the  country,""  we  see  in  the  opposition  press  the 
same  facts  headed  ^'  state  of  the  country  journals."'*  And  then 
as  above,  "  murder  is  certainly  inexcusable,  but  we  do  not  wonder, 
where  the  poor  are  goaded  to  madness  by  oppression,  that  they 
take  the  only  means  of  relieving  themselves  by  the  wild  justice  of 
revenge."  "  A  single  murderer  is  hanged,  and  perhaps  he  deserves 
it ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  legal  murderer  of  thousands  who 
exterminates  his  tenants,  and  then  leaves  them  to  die  of  starva- 
vation  T  The  late  Mr.  O'Connell  often  told  his  hearers  that  there 
were  two  evils  in  Ireland,  landlord  murder  and  clearance  slaugh- 
ter; and  when  Lord  Norbury,  a  kind  hearted  and  improvmg 
landlord,  was  shot  on  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  in  his  own 
demesne,  Mr.  O'^Gonnell  first  spoke  of  the  various  oppressions  of 
which  he  bad  been  guilty,  and  then  threw  the  blame  on  Lord 
Norbury'^s  own  son,  saying,  that  no  peasant  ever  committed  the 
deed,  that  the  foot-mark  bore  the  trace  of  a  gentleman"'s  boot, 
and  that  he  who  had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  death  of  the 
deceased,  was  most  likely  to  have  been  the  assassin.  For  several 
weeks,  his  great  subject  was  abuse  of  Lord  Oxmantown,  the  friend 
of  Lord  Norbury,  who  carried  on  the  investigation ;  thus  draw- 
ing off  attention  from  the  murder  to  the  person  who  was  seeking 
for  the  truth  ;  he  denounced  him  as  the  slanderer  of  his  country, 
said  he  was  taking  every  means  to  screen  the  guilty,  and  impeach 
the  innocent,  and  loudly  called  upon  the  government  to  dismiss 
him  from  the  magistracy.  The  people  of  Ireland  understood 
their  leader  well,  the  newspapers  wrote  up  the  principle,  and  agra- 
rian outrages  continued  unchecked. 

But  while  the  Repeal  party  thus  agree  in  the  attack  made  upon 
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the  property  of  the  country,  while  they  agree  in  calHaf;  mnrdel- 
the  wild  justice  of  revenge,  and  Btimulate  an  ignomnt  peasantry 
with  a  history  of  wrongs  real  or  im^ined,  we  must  not  auppoae 
that  there  are  no  shades  and  degrees  of  party  among  them.  They 
present  certainly  a  bold  and  formidable  front  at  a  distance,  but 
on  nearer  inspection  we  find  them  split  into  factions  among  them- 
seives,  agreeing  indeed  in  hatred  to  England,  thirst  for  plunder, 
and  anxiety  for  a  revolution,  but  differing  considerably  as  to  the 
means  by  which  they  propose  to  attain  these  desirable  ends. 
Duiie]  O'Connell  was  the  general  who  led  his  foroea  to  victory,  he 
organized  them  in  the  struggle  for  emancipation,  and  he  con- 
tinned  at  their  head  after  bis  object  was  attained.  To  keep  up 
hie  power  sod  lei^  his  tribute  it  was  necessary  to  open  a  new 
question,  and  this  induced  him  to  raise  the  cry  of  Bepeal  of  the 
Union.  At  his  death,  however,  rival  leaders  have  sought  in  vain 
for  his  supremacy,  and,  like  the  sueceBsors  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence,  the  emjure  is  dismembered. 
There  are  at  present  at  least  three  parties  among  the  Irish  re- 
pealers, each  expressing  its  opinions  through  its  natural  organs, 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers ;  let  us  observe  the  state  tf 
public  feeling  in  each.     In  the  first  place  we  have  the  old  Boniish 

Earty  which  is  represented  by  the  Conciliation  Hall,  and  guided 
y  the  priests  and  bishops,  who  now  style  themselves  "  the  Oatboiio 
Hierarchy  of  Ireland.''  They  have  assumed  a  tone  of  superiority 
to  all  law,  and  hold  themselves  quite  above  reproof  or  question. 
We  extract  the  following  from  Dr.  M'Hale's  letter  to  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  dated  "  The  Feast  of  the  Ciiair  of  St.  Peter,  1848." 

"  The  staff,  too,  is  for  winning  back,  for  sustaining  the  weary,  and 
sometimes,  but  seldom,  ttiank  God  !  is  there  any  auch  neceuity,  for 
correcting  proud  and  incorrigible  delinquents. 

"  it  is  on  those  great  occasions,  when  the  sanctuary  is  invaded — when 
justice,  and  humanity,  and  mercy  are  trampled  on — when  the  flock  ii 
doomed  to  slaughter,  and  the  dignity  of  the  pontiffs  either  insulted  or 
attempted  to  be  seized  by  profnne  and  sacrilegious  hands,  that  religion 
displays  itself  in  all  its  majesty.  I  have  heard  ofaSt.  John  Chrysoatom 
denouncing  with  staff  and  crozter  the  sacrileges  of  the  circus,  and  the 
unfeeling  profligacy  of  the  nobles  of  the  imperial  city.  But  you  do  not 
relish  any  ample  references  to  those  holy  fathers.  No  matter ;  it  may 
be  well  for  your  lordship  and  brother  peers  to  get  out  of  the  murky 
medium  o[  Lnndon,  and  breathe  the  purer  atmosphere  of  those  ancient 
times.  I  have  heard  of  a  St.  Ambrose  denounce,  with  staff  and  mitre, 
the  master  of  ihe  Roman  world,  the  great  Thcodosius,  far  the  murder 
of  the  citizens  of  Thessalonica,  and  forbiiL  himtodcSle  the  sanctuary  by 
his  presence  until  he  had  atoned  for  his  deed*  of  blood.  I  have  heard 
at  a  St,  Patrick,  with  staff  and  mitre,  deooonca  the  orueltiei  Qf  Coro- 


dcQs,  a  British  prince,  who  made  an  onslaught  on  bi«  flock,  and  threaten; 
the  tyrant — pardon  the  unconrtly  epithet,  It  is  not  mine — with  the 
Vengeance  of  Heaven.  Nay,  his  seal  rose  to  an  unusual  height  of  indig- 
nation when  he  found  this  cruel  tyrant  aggravating  his  cruelty  with 
insult,  and  treating  the  Irish  (it  seems  the  practice  is  not  novel)  as  if 
they  were  not  worthy  to  he  treated  like  the  Christians  of  Britain,  You 
have  just  heard  of  a  St.  Hilary  denouncing  Constantius  for  hishypoori* 
tical  attention  to  the  bishops,  with  a  view  of  sapping  by  fraud  the  faith 
which  his  predecessors  could  not  subdue  by  violence,  I  have  heard  of 
a  St.  Leo,  with  mitre  on  head  and  staff  in  hand,  checking  the  march  of 
the  chief  of  the  Huns,  and  threatening  him  with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven, 
should  he  not  halt  in  his  fiery  career.  We  are  told  by  that  delightful 
writer,  the  author  of  the  '  Mores  Catholici,'  who  has  collected,  like  a 
truly  pious  pilgrim,  the  fragrance  of  ancient  times,  whose  works  I  should 
peculiarly  recommend  to  the  English  aristocracy,  and  Irish  too,  that} 
there  was  at  Troyes,  a  tower  representing  in  a  piece  of  sculpture  Loup|. 
its  sainted  bishop,  with  mitre  on  head  and  staff  in  hand,  staying  the 
march  of  the  same  wrathful  Attila,  In  fine,  I  have  beard  of  St.  Lau* 
rence,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  denouncing,  like  another  John  the 
Baptist,  the  adulterous  connexbn  of  Morochad,  who,  to  protect  himself 
in  his  crimes,  allied  himself  with  those  alien  robbers,  who  let  loose  i^ 
brood. of  exotic  vices  on  the  land ;  and,  like  the  great  and  holy  Pontiff, 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  Laurence,  because  he  loved  justice,  died  in  exile ; 
yet,  in  all  their  denunciations,  they  wielded  only  their  spiritual  arms, 
and,  like  the  Irish  calumniated  clergy,  calming  and  soothing  the  spirits 
of  their  suffering  flocks  to  resignation,  whiUt  they  failed  not  to  de** 
nounce  against  crime  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty. 
'  "  You  have  Insulted  the  majesty  of  Rome — Catholic  Rome— *  when 
you  laboured  to  tarnish  the  fame  of  one  of  the  fairest,  assuredly  one  of 
tlie  most  faithful,  of  the  daughters  of  the  Roman  church,  '  the  mother 
and  the  mistress  of  all  churches,'  and  added  another  poignant  grief  to 
the  many  others  by  which  the  Holy  Father  is  bowed  down,  in  attri* 
buting  to  the  guilty  connivance  of  the  hierarchy  of  our  country,  those  diso 
orders  which  they  labour  incessantly  to  correct,  and  which,  had  yod 
sufHcient  candour  or  moral  courage  to  avow  it,  you  should  rather  have 
traced  to  the  uniform  misgovemment  of  your  own.  You  have  repre- 
sented this  hierarchy  '  as  an  accessory  to  crime — as  a  pestilent  sore  in 
the  commonwealth.'  And  you  have,  as  far  as  in  you  lay,  accredited  the 
misrepresentations  that  are  hourly  sent  forth  to  the  *  Eternal  City  '  for 
the  purpose  of  enslaving  the  Irish  hierarchy." 

The  priests  have  held  meetings  all  over  the  country,  no  less 
than  four  such  appear  as  advertisements  in  the  '*  Weekly  Free- 
man^ of  the  22nd  of  January  last.  We  quote  the  following 
examples : — 

*'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Deanery  of  Boyle,  January  17tb, 

**  Besolvect««That  our  unbounded  gratitude  is  eminently  due  to  tjif^ 
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two  great  cliampions  of  ttie  Irish  Church,  namely,  our  own  reTered 
Archbishop,  and  tlie  excellent  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  have  bo  triumph- 
antly vindicated  the  calumniated  prieathood,  thiu  making  tho  caute  of 
truth  and  justice  shine  even  brighter  than  ever  in  the  efililgeitee  of  their 
matehlesB  eloquence  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  oiU  reptile*,  who  at- 
tempted to  Btah  in  the  dark,  unprotected  innocence,  have  cowardly 
skulked  behind  the  hedge,  not  daring  to  conffont  in  open  day  the  d^ 
fendera  of  that  insulted  body,  whose  reputation  with  fiendish  malignity 
they  strove  to  destroy. 

"  Resolved — That  John  O'Connell,  the  son  and  cbosea  suceeMor  of 
our  great  departed  leader,  has  justly  entitled  Iiira«elf  to  onr  confidence 
by  a  life  of  labour  and  honesty  ;  and  that  he  has  covered  himself  with 
honour  by  the  part  he  has  so  prudently  and  manfiilly  taken  during  the 
last  eventful  seiaion  of  parliament ;  himself  and  that  little  hand  of  pa- 
triots, the  forlorn  hope  of  Ireland,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  a  host  of 
open  foes,  and,  worse  stilt,  betrayed  by  domestic  enemies ;  that  we 
therefore  consider  it  a  duty  to  him,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  helpless 
flocks,  to  sustain,  as  far  as  our  poverty  will  permit,  that  bulwark  oflre- 
land's  rights  and  liberties,  the  Repeal  Association,  with  the  ion  of 
O'Connell  at  its  head,  to  teach  the  people  those  holy  leisoni  of  peace, 
order,  and  sound  morality,  which  have  been  always  taught  and  pracdwd 
by  his  illustrious  father,  the  immortal  architect  of  that  association." 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  Killala,  January  1 1th, 
"  Resolved — That  the  afore- mention  Ed  hostile  spirit  of  the  Bnglttk 
people  towards  the  Irish  priesthood  is  further  evinced  by  the  lact,  that 
the  reiterated  denunciations  poured  forth  at  the  last  session  in  parlia- 
ment against  the  inhuman  oppression,  the  systematic  tyranny,  and  the 
grinding  injustice  of  the  Irish  landlords  are  passed  over  in  nlenee, 
while  certain  members  of  parliament  are  reported  slanderously  to  in- 
veigh against  the  more  temperate,  and  certainly  the  less  inflammatory 
language  of  the  priest,  and  try  to  avert  attention  from  the  real  cause  of 
the  evil,  by  fastening  the  guilt  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  now,  as 
well  as  on  every  other  similar  occasion,  the  best  conservators  of  the 
public  peace. 

"Resolved — That  tho  result  of  the  special  commission  now  sitting, 
H'ill  prove,  as  the  experience  of  ages  hath  already  too  clearly  proved, 
that  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  are  the  never-failing 
sources  of  the  miseries,  as  well  as]  of  the  murders  of  Ireland ;  and  that 
parliament,  if  it  sincerely  wishes  to  alleviate  the  former  and  prevent  the 
latler,  must  devise  some  menns  by  which  the  weal  of  the  poor,  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  the  rich,  may  be  secured. 

(Signed)  ^  TiiouAS  Feent,  Chairman. 

Patrick  Malone,  C.C,  Secretary. 

\Vc  could  easily  multiply  such  extracts  to  show  that  though 
the  priests  nav  deny  that  they  encourage  crime,  yet  they  put  for- 
ward very  good  reasons  to  show  that  they  are  not  surpruind  at  it : 
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**"  the  people  are  oppressed ;  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
are  all  \\Tong ;  let  the  legislature  amend  these  before  they  try  tho 
assassins  for  murder .^^  Now  it  is  a  fact,  which  few  Englishmen 
believe,  that  every  Boman  Catholic  is  bound  to  obey  his  spiritual 
superior  in  all  spiritual  matters,  and  that  every  spiritual  superior 
is  to  judge  as  to  what  is  a  spiritual  matter.  The  pope,  or  the 
bishop,  issues  his  order,  and  the  inferior  clergy  convey  it  to  their 
flocks.  If  they  question  it,  they  do  so  at  the  peril  of  their  salva- 
tion ;  and  the  laity  must  obey  under  the  same  sanction.  The 
religion,  then,  of  the  great  body  of  the  uneducated  Irish  consists 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  priest.  ^'  He  who  will  not  hear 
the  Church  is  to  be  as  a  heathen  ;  in  each  parish  the  priest  per- 
sonifies the  Church,  and  to  disobey  him  is  equal  to  the  sin  of 
apostasy  or  heathenism.  The  priests,  therefore,  hold  the  key  to 
every  man^s  conscience ;  they  may  blame  the  famine,  or  say  that 
the  false  position  of  the  t-enants  stimulates  them  to  revenge  ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  if  the  hierarchy  were  to  publish  a  cir- 
cular, saying,  that  no  murderer  should  receive  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  that  those  who  protect  him  should  be  excommunicated, 
agrarian  outrages  would  cease  at  once. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  great  demand  for  scriptural  in- 
struction, there  is  still  in  many  places  the  greatest  desire  for  the 
Bible ;  but  the  spiritual  guides  have  denounced  the  readers  of  tho 
Scriptures,  they  have  refused  the  rites  of  the  Church  to  those 
who  send  their  children  to  Protestant  schools ;  in  nSany  places  the 
priest  orders  the  employer  to  dismiss  a  labourer  who  proves  con- 
tumacious, and  thus  by  a  concerted  system,  by  putting  one  man 
to  be  a  spy  upon  another,  and  by  holding  fast  the  consciences  of 
all,  they  can,  in  a  great  degree,  frustrate  the  efforts  of  Protest- 
ants, and  retain  their  flocks  in  spiritual  bondage.  If  the  same 
plan  were  adopted  with  regard  to  crime  in  the  county  Tipperary, 
it  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  as  peaceable  as  any  part  of  England. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  reason  why  the  Bible  and  the  landed 
interest  should  be  equal  objects  of  jealousy  with  the  priests : 
their  great  object  is  power ;  few  of  them  can  ever  accumulate 
wealth  ;  if  they  do  so,  a  considerable  portion  must  always  be  left 
to  the  Church,  and  they  have  no  families  to  provide  for ;  a  priest 
is  a  sort  of  abstraction,  his  personal  identity  is  absorbed  in  his 
sacerdotal  office.  Power  for  their  order  is,  therefore,  what  they 
most  desire,  and  they  are  at  this  moment  the  strongest  body  in 
Ireland ;  but  one  obstacle  remains  between  them  and  universal 
sway,  and  that  barrier  is  the  landed  property.  The  occupancy  of 
land,  except  in  Ulster,  is  almost  exclusively  Boman  Catholic ; 
whatever,  therefore,  gives  the  occupier  stronger  rights  than  the 
proprietor,  strengthens  the  power  of  the  Church.    This,  whether 
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eaUed  l^ihe  name  of  tensnt-ri^t;,  fixity  of  tenure,  or'&ir  redts,- 
ia  a  matter  of  the  deepest  importance  to  M'Hale  and  his  cler^. 
We  have  often  felt  surpriacd  at  the  inconsiBtency  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party.  Popery  and  Arbitrary  power  are  naturally  con- 
nected ;  and  of  all  religious  denomination B  they  are  the  mtwt  ab- 
solute in  enforcing  their  decrees.  It  is,  therefore,  a  moat  anoma- 
lous position  for  the  ministers  of  a  tyrannical  church  to  be  found 
united  with  dissenters,  infidek,  and  radicals ;  but  we  must  recol- 
lect, that,  before  they  assumed  this  position,  they  had  firat 
established  their  spiritual  tyranny  over  their  own  subjects,  they 
have  organized  tliem  as  an  aimy  ready  to  obey  all  orders ;  tlie 
tendency  of  the  age  is  democratic,  and  where  they  expect  to  gain 
a  victory  they  do  not  scruple  to  take  advantage  of  the  assistance 
of  such  allies  as  they  can  find,  without,  inquiry  whether  they 
agree  in  principle  or  practice- 
Liberty  of  conscience  is  a  word  easily  used ;  but,  the  moment 
a  Boman  Catholic  begins  practically  to  apply  it,  the  whole  api- 
ritual  authority  of  Rome  is  brought  to  bear  against  him,  the 
priest  lays  his  curse  upon  him,  and  every  neighl»ur  becomes  Us 
enemy.  With  the  great  body  of  the  population,  therefore,  under 
such  obedience,  wg  cannot  ^yonder  that  the  priests  should  cry  ont 
for  democratic  institutions ;  as  long  as  the  multitude  obey  them 
the  voice  of  the  people  must  be  paramount ;  and  the  grand  object 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  m  Ireland  is,  to  place  the  people 
in  subjection  fo  the  priests,  and  the  institutions  of  the  country  id 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  landlord,  however,  has  still  jmat 
power ;  his  interests  are  so  closely  connected  with  those  <?  hia 
tenants,  and  he  has  so  many  opportunities  of  serving  them,  that 
while  his  property  is  large,  his  temporal  influence  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  it.  If  any  portion  of  his  property  can  be  diverted  into 
another  channel,  or  if  he  can  be  kept  in  fear  of  the  people,  the 
])nest  has  gwned  so  much  in  power.  It  is  most  remarkable,  that, 
during  the  late  struggle  between  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing interest  on  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  Ireland,  an  exclu- 
sively agricultural  country,  should  have  supported  the  party 
opposed  to  herself.  Religion  was  here  unquestioned,  the  only 
consideration  for  the  fanner  woe,  Shall  1  have  a  lower  price  for 
my  grain  if  tlio  protective  duties  be  removed  i  and  thousands  of 
Irish  farmers  felt  this.  The  priests,  however,  thought  otberwiae, 
they  looked  to  the  repeal  ot  the  Corn-laws  as  a  blow  to  the 
antagonist  power,  and  they  therefore  told  the  people  they  must 
vote  for  their  abolition.  "  Shout  for  cheap  bread,"  said  Mr. 
O'Conncll ;  and  the  farmers  took  up  the  cry,  and  voted  for  the  re- 
duction of  their  own  produce.  In  this  matter,  the  present  Pope 
aeeros  to  have  tt^n  a  lesson  from  Dr.  M'Hale  and  his  party,  oq 
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has  encouraged  democracy  in  politics,  but  he  is  still  absolute  in 
religion,  expecting  to  subdue  the  nobility  through  the  blind  devo- 
tion of  the  people.  We  think  they  are  both  mistaken,  and  that 
ultimately  they  will  frustrate  their  own  ends. 

While  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  continues  to  hold  a  nation 
under  spiritual  bondage,  they  must,  of  course,  be  the  most  power- 
ful body  in  the  world ;  but  when  the  people  are  taught  theur  own 
strength,  they  sometimes  rebel  against  their  spiritual  guides,  and, 
becoming  tired  of  blind  subjection,  they  endeavour  to  strike  out  a 
course  for  themselves.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  part^  of 
repealers,  who  are  commonly  called  Young  Ireland.  Tnis  is  a 
much  less  numerous,  worse  organized,  and  less  dangerous  body 
than  the  former,  thev  are  simply  radicals,  led  by  a  few  interested 
men,  who  stimulate  iheiv  passions  and  flatter  their  weakness,  either 
to  obtain  seats  in  Parliament,  or  to  circulate  a  newspaper. 
While  the  Old  Ireland  party  have  an  agent  in  every  parish,  edu- 
cated and  sworn  to  obey  orders,  while  he  is  supposed  to  hold 
absolute  power  over  the  salvation  of  every  individual  in  his  flock, 
and  can  therefore  guide  them  as  he  will,  the  party  called  Young 
Ireland  are  endeavouring  to  get  up  a  sort  of  democratic  organiza^ 
tion  in  party  clubs,  repeal  reading-rooms,  national  schools,  and 
patriotic  speeches.  The  great  organ  of  this  party  is  the  '*'  Nation^ 
newspaper,  their  leader  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien.  To 
these  representatives  we  therefore  look  for  the  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion  as  entertained  by  the  second  body  of  the  Irish  repeaJers. 
.  Mr.  O'Brien  voted  against  the  coercion  bill,  for  so  far  showing 
his  opinion  on  the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of  unrestrained 
murder ;  but  the  "  Nation ''  is  perhaps  a  better  index  of  the 
peculiar  feelings  of  this  party  ;  we  turn  to  the  last  number  for  the 
year  1847,  and  we  find  there,  what  we  never  knew  before,  that 
there  are  now  a  great  number  of  confederate  ehtbs  in  Ireland. 
Besides  five  or  six  in  Dublin,  there  is  the  Sarsfield  Club  in  Lime- 
rick, at  which  ^^  Dr.  Daniel  Griffin  delivered  a  very  able  and  in- 
teresting lecture."'  There  is  the  Desmond  Club  at  Cork,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effect  ^^  that  £ngland  was  deter- 
mined to  extend  nothing  to  Ireland  but  brute  force  and  violence,'' 
(they  forget  last  year's  alms,)  *'  and  that  her  measures  have  been 
characterized  by  rancorous  hostility  and  contemptuous  indiffe- 
rence." The  President  of  the  Davis  Club,  about  the  same  time, 
lectured  on  the  growth  and  decay  of  Irish  trade.  The  same 
newspaper  tells  us  of  the  confederates  of  Ardfert,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  who  met,  '^  not  to  oppose  the  Conciliation  Hall,  but  to 
obtain  just  rights,  and  to  resolve  that  these  rights,  this  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  green  flag,  can  be  best  restored  by  ibe  measures 
adopted  by  the  Irish  oonfederation.^^    These  confederates.  hav<^ 
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also  (as  the  "  Nation"  tells  us)  extended  their  dubs  to  Ensland ; 
we  have  the  Drian  Bom  Club  at  Soutliampton.'and  the  O'Cbnneil 
Club  in  London,  at  both  of  which  sundry  extracts  from  the 
"  Nation"  were  read.  These  meetings,  of  course,  tend  to  keep 
up  discontent,  and  to  circulate  the  "  Nation."  This  party  la 
strictly  republican,  tliey  are  anxioua  to  throw  olF  British  control, 
and,  as  far  as  they  dare  avow  it  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland, 
they  are  equally  jealous  of  the  tyranny  of  the  priests :  their  policy 
for  the  present  is  to  praise  them,  and  to  make  common  cause 
with  them  I^rainst  England,  but,  if  they  had  the  power,  they 
would  soon  show  that  democratic  infidelity  is  as  impatient  of 
spiritual  despotism  as  of  political  control.  The  whole  strength 
of  this  party  consists  in  words,  "  Liberty,"  "  National  indepen- 
dence," "  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patri4  mori."  They  have  a 
vast  desire  after  great  names,  and  constantly  attempt  to  attach 
importance  to  some  thing  or  some  body  about  whom  no  body  hears, 
or  no  body  cares.  They  remind  us  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit's  friends 
in  America,  "Have  you  seen  our  Elijah  Pogram  f  "What's 
that  f  "  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  Pogram  defiance  f 
"  How  little  the  Britishers  can  appreciate  our  institutions !" 
Elijah  Pogram  turns  out  to  be  a  flaming  patriot  who  is  on  board 
the  steam-boat,  who  has  abused  the  gentry,  hates  England,  advo- 
cates repudiation  and  slavery,  upholds  free  institutions,  chews 
extensively,  and  bullies  his  fellow  passengers.  The  "Nation" 
and  its  party  remind  us  also  of  the  ancient  idolaters;  the 
heathen  seem  to  have  had  something  left  of  the  organ  of  venera- 
tion, but  as  they  repudiated  the  legitimate  worship  of  the  true 
God,  they  sought  out  other  objects  of  respect,  and  bowed  down 
to  stocks  and  stones,  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  Thus  the 
"  Nation,"  like  all  ultra-republicans,  reject  tlio  legitimate  honour 
due  to  the  king  and  his  representatives,  they  scorn  to  submit  to 
lawful  authority,  but  at  the  same  time  they  exalt  some  silly  or 
self-interested  demagogue  as  the  god  of  their  idolatry. 

The  praises  of  "  Davis,"  once  one  of  their  contributors,  who 
wrote  rebellious  songs,  and  advocated  physical  force,  "the  ex- 
amples of  "  Dathy,  and  Columbanus,  and  Brian,  and  Wolfe  Tone," 
whom  the  editor  professes  to  emulate,  are  all  sounded  forth  in 
their  articles.  As  the  three  former  of  these  worthies  belong  to 
the  period  when  good  king  Arthur  ruled  England  from  his  round 
table,  we  do  not  exactly  know  how  we  are  to  follow  their  example, 
but  the  history  of  the  last  is  a  melancholy  one ;  lie  led  a  French 
invasion  into  Ireland  in  the  year  '98,  lie  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
anticipated  a  traitor's  death,  by  suicide,  at  the  age  of  six-and- 
tliirty.  Of  course  he  is  an  example  for  Irish  patriots.  So  great 
an  evil  is  English  power  in  Ireland,  that  the  invasion  of  a  f(H«ign 
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enemy  would  be  a  light  misfortune  in  coniparison  :  the  \¥eakne8S 
of  England's  defences,  the  probability  of  a  French  army  landing 
in  Ireland,  are  all  discussed  with  a  coolness  which  leads  us  almost 
to  question  the  sanity  of  the  writers ;  and  they  are  continually 
propounding  the  doctrine,  that  ^^  England'*s  weakness  is  Ireland's 
opportunity.'^  Those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  horrors  of  war, 
the  country  desolated,  the  people  leaving  all  their  property  and 
escaping  for  their  lives,  the  number  of  innocent  men  slain  or 
wounded  in  battle,  and  the  vast  amount  of  physical  suffering 
entailed  upon  the  seat  of  war,  must  look  with  horror  upon  the 
calm  and  dignified  hopes  expressed  by  Irish  patriots,  that  a  French 
army  may  yet  rescue  Ireland  from  the  hands  of  its  imaginary 
oppressors.  Our  readers  will  find  the  subject  treated  with  a 
great  deal  of  humorous  truth,  in  a  book  published  last  year,  ^^  the 
Falcon  Family,"  The  author  has  seen  clearly  the  absurdity  of 
Young  Ireland,  the  sliadows  for  wliich  they  are  ready  to  fight, 
and  the  folly  with  which  they  pursue  them.  Imaginary  grievances, 
the  absurd  attempt  to  attach  importance  to  fabulous  characters, 
and  the  vast  desire  for  self-exaltation,  which  is  the  real  object  of 
the  party,  are  all  well  depicted.  If  it  were  not  that  we  occasion- 
ally see  a  number  of  the  "  Nation,"  we  should  have  thought  that 
the  folly  had  passed  away  with  the  monster  meetings  and  state 
trials  of  1843  and  1844. 

Public  opinion,  however,  in  Ireland  does  not  stop  here ;  as 
Young  Ireland  split  from  O'Connell,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
hardly  fair  that  one  man  should  have  all  the  talk  and  all  the 
tribute  to  himself,  and  that  the  priests  possessed  too  much  power, 
80  now  a  younger  party,  whom  we  may  call  Old  Ireland's  grand- 
child, is  now  making  its  appearance.  The  beginning  of  sin  is  as 
when  one  letteth  out  water,  when  the  barrier  is  broken  the  torrent 
soon  forces  its  own  way ;  so,  while  the  '^  Nation  "  was  going  a 
step  further  than  O'Connell,  some  of  the  ^^  Nation's "  disciples 
consider  that  they  are  not  going  far  enough,  and  naturally  desire 
to  set  up  in  the  sedition  line  on  their  own  account,  and  on 
thorough-going  principles.  Mr.  O'Connell  depends  upon  the 
priests ;  Mr.  Duffy  of  the  "  Nation  "  on  some  of  the  landlords  and 
some  of  the  middle  class ;  but  Mr.  Mitchell,  late  an  editor  of  the 
^^  Nation,"  cannot  agree  with  either,  so  he  is  determined  to  have 
an  organ  of  his  own.  We  extract  a  portion  of  his  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  '^  Nation,"  explaining  his  reasons  for  leaving  that 
publication.     It  is  dated  January  7,  1848. 

"  I  desired  to  say  all  this  to  the  people  plainly.  I  desired  to  point 
out  to  them  that  this  infamous  bill|  falsely  entitled  *  for  the  prevention 
of  crime,' was  merely  an  engine  to  crush  tenant-right,  and  all  other 
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popolar  right,  and  to  enable  the  I&ndlordi  to  eject,  diatnln,  and  exter- 
minate in  peace  and  security,  I  desired  to  preach  to  them,  that  eveiy 
farmer  in  Ireland  liaa  a  right  to  his  land  in  perpetuity  (let  '  law'  aay  ai 
it  will) ; — that  no  landlord  who  denies  that  right  ought  to  receive  any 
rent; — that  tenant-right,  however,  though  the  uniTeiml  right  of  all 
Irith  rarmeri,  never  had  heen,  and  never  would  be  recogniaed  oi  secured 
by  English  law — that  there  was  and  will  be  no  other  way  of  eatabliih- 
ing  and  securing  that  right,  except,  as  in  Ulster,  by  successful  intimi- 
dation, that  is  to  say,  by  the  determined  public  opinion  of  armed  men  : — ' 
that,  therefore,  the  power  calling  itself  a  'government'  which  called 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland  to  deliver  up  their  arms  under  any  pretext, 
must  be  the  mortal  enemy  of  that  people,  their  rights,  their  liberties, 
and  their  lives.  I  desired  to  warn  my  countrymen  accordingly,  that  if 
they  should  carry  their  guns  lo  the  police  stations  when  ordered  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  they  would  he  putting  weapons  into  the  hand*  of 
their  deadly  foes,  and  committing  virtual  suicide.  I  desired  to  preach 
to  them  that  the  country  is  actually  in  a  state  of  war — a  war  of  '  pro- 
perty' against  poverty — a  war  of  'law'  against  life  i  and  that  tfieir 
safely  lay,  not  in  trusting  to  any  laws  or  legislation  of  the  enemies' 
parliament,  hut  solely  in  their  determination  to  stand  upon  their  own 
individual  rights,  defend  those  to  the  last,  and  sell  their  lives  and  lands 
as  dear  as  they  could. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Therefore  I  desired  that  the  nation  and  the  confederation  should 
rather  employ  themselves  in  promulgating  eound  instruction  upon 
military  aHairs — upon  the  natural  lines  of  defence  which  make  the 
island  so  strong,  and  the  method  of  making  those  available — upon  the 
construction  and  defence  of  field-worliB,  and  enpecially  upon  the  use 
of  proper  arms — not  with  a  view  to  any  immediate  insurrection„but  in 
order  that  the  stupid  'legal  and  constitutional'  shouting,  votiog,  and 
'agitating'  that  have  made  our  country  an  abomination  to  the  whole 
earth,  should  be  changed  inio  a  delilerate  study  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  guerilla  marjare ;  and  that  the  true  and  only  method  of  re- 
generating Ireland  might  in  course  of  time  recommend  itself  to  a  na- 
tion so  long  abused  and  deluded  by  'legal'  humbug." 

This  letter  was  followed  ehortly  after  by  the  following  nto- 
apectiia  of  a  new  paper.  This  it  would  bo  a  pity  to  mutiutte, 
so  we  give  it  entire. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  13th  day  of  February,  will  be  published  the  first 
number  of  a  Dublin  Weekly  Journal,  entitled  '  The  United  Irishman,* 
edited  by  John  Mitchell,  aided  by  Thomas  Devin  Reilly,  John  Martin 
of  Loughorn,  and  other  competent  contributors. 

'"Our  independence  must  be  had  at  all  hazards.  If  the  men  of 
property  will  not  support  ua,  they  must  fall  i  we  can  support  ourselves 
by  the  aid  of  that  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  the  conimanity,' 
the  men  of  no  property.' — Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. .  -j 
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'^  The  projectors  of  ' The  United  Irishman'  believe  that  the  world  is 
weary  of  Old  Ireland  and  also  of  Young  Ireland — that  the  day  for  both 
these  noisy  factions  is  past  and  gone — that  Old  and  Young  alike  have 
grown  superannuated  and  obsolete  together, 

'*  They  believe  that  the  public  ear  is  thirsting  to  hear  some  voice 
bolder,  more  intelligible,  more  independent  of  parties,  policies,  and 
cliques,  than  any  it  has  heard  for  a  long  while, 

**  They  believe  that  Ireland  really  and  truly  wants  to  be  freed  from 
English  dominion. 

•*  They  know  not  hoW'many  <Jr  how  few  will  listen  to  their  voice. 
They  have  no  party  prepared  t6  hallOo  at  their  backs ;  ahd  have  no 
trust,  save  in  the  power  t)f  truth;  and  the  imnlcfrtal  beauty  of  freedom. 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  ear. 

•*  The  principles'  on  which  •  The  United  Irishman*  will  be  conducted 
are  shortly  these  : — 

'*  1st.  That  the  Irish  people  have  a  just  and  indefeasible  right  to 
this  island,  and  to  all  the  moral  and  material  wealth  and  resources 
thereof,  to  possess  and  govern  the  same  for  their  own  use,  maintenance^ 
comfort,  and  honour,  as  a  distinct  sovereign  state. 

**  2nd.  That  it  is  in  their  power,  and  it  is  also  their  manifest  duty 
to  make  good  and  exercise  that  right. 

"  3rd.  That  the  life  of  one  peasant  x^  as  precious  as  the  life  of  one 
nobleman  or  gentleman. 

"  4th.  That  the  property  of  the  farmers  and  labourers  of  Ireland  is  as 
sacred  as  the  property  of  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Ireland, 
and  is  also  immeasurably  more  valuable. 

*'  5th.  That  the  custom  called  tenant-right,  which  prevails  partially 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  a  just  and  salutary  custom  both  for  north 
and  south ;  that  it  ought  to  be  extended  and  secured  in  Ulster,  and 
adopted  and  enforced,  by  common  consent,  in  the  other  three  provinces 
of  the  island. 

"  6th«  That  every  man  in  Ireland  who  shall  hereafter  pay  taxes  for 
the  support  of  the  state,  shall  have  a  just  right  to  an  equal  voice  with 
every  other  man  in  the  government  of  that  state,  and  the  outlay  of 
those  taxes. 

"  7th.  That  no  Irishman  at  present  has  any  '  legAl'  rights,  or  claim  to 
the  protection  of  any  law ;  and  that  all  *  legal  and  eonstitutional  agita- 
tion '  in  Ireland  is  a  delusion. 

"  8th.  That  every  free  man,  and  every  man  who  desires  to  become 
free,  ought  to  have  arms,  and  to  practise  the  use  of  them. 

"9th.  That  no  'combination  of  classes'  in  Ireland  is  desirable,  just, 
or  possible,  save  on  the  terms  of  the  rights  of  the  industrious  classes 
being  acknowledged  and  secured. 

'*  10th,  That  no  good  thing  can  come  f^om  the  English  parliament, 
or  the  English  government. 

"To  enforce  .  and  apply,  these  principles — to  make  Irishmen 
thoroughly  understand  them,  lay  them  up  in  their  hearts,  and  practise 
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them  in  their  lives — will  be  the  sole  and  conataot  itudy  of  the  con- 
ductors of  *  The  United  Irishman.' 

"For  the  rest,  ' The  United  Iriahmon' will  be  regularly  supplied 
with  historical  and  liturary  articles,  and  reviews  of  all  booka  pnbiialwd 
in  Ireland,  or  specially  relating;  to  Ireland.  As  a  newspaper,  it  will  be 
carefully  selected  and  compiled,  ao  as  to  present  iu  readera  with  a 
complete  summary  of  each  week'*  newt. 

"  Subscription  (payable  in  advance) 

Yearly  £110 

Half  Yearly 0  10     C 

Quarterly 0     5     3 

Single  Paper  0     0      fi 

Omcc,  12,  Trinity -street,  Dublin. 
"  Agents  for  all  the  towns  in  Ireland  wanted," 

This  is  bold  and  plain  speaking,  but,  like  Dr.  M*HaIe*8  letters, 
it  tells  the  truth,  and  honest  men  should  be  much  obli^^  to 
tiiein  both.  There  are  at  this  moment  many  thotisaiids,  we 
might  gay  a  million  or  two,  who  coincide  with  these  sentiments. 
A  respectable  fanner,  in  a  pcaccablo  diatvict,  in  commenting  on' 
the  late  murders,  coolly  said,  "  When  a  few  hundred  11101*6  are 
shot  WG  sliall  have  tenant-right  ■"  and  this  feeling  among  the 
peasantry  is  very  general.  The  priests,  agitators,  and  news- 
|)aper8  Iiavc  taught  them  that  they  are  the  finest  and  the  most 
oppressed  peasantry  m  the  world,  and  they  are  naturally  eager  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  tyrants.  They  believe  tliat  they  have  a 
right  to  carry  arms,  and  to  practbe  the  use  of  them  ;  and,  if  this 
lias  any  meaning,  it  is,  that  shooting  an  oppressor  is  a  justifiable 
action.  Thus  we  see  that  public  opinion  among  the  repealeiv, 
divides  itself  into  three  classes, — the  supporters  of  the  usurped 
authority  of  the  priests,  the  advocates  of  democracy,  and  the 
preachers  of  guerilla  warfare  and  open  revolution. 

As  yet,  however,  Ireland  is  controlled  by  the  stronger  force 
of  public  opinion  in  England ;  when  murder  is  practised  io  the 
open  day-light,  and  approved  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  district, 
that  district  imist  be  re-conquered,  and,  if  one  prime-miDister  is 
not  strong  enough  to  do  it,  another  must  be  found  to  take  his 
place.  Fur  many  years  ^V^hig  ministries  in  England  were  blind  to 
the  real  state  of  Ireland.  The  tithe  agitation  of  1832,  and  tlie 
iuurdL>rs  of  the  clergy  which  followed  it,  were  winked  at  or  passed 
by  as  easily  as  the  law  would  allow.  Roman  Catholic  tnagistrates, 
many  of  them  noted  agitators,  were  appointed  in  order  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  they  were  ready  with  plausible 
excuses  for  every  act  of  violence. 
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When  Lord  Nonnanby  was  Lord- Lieutenant,  he  forbid  the 
crown  lawyers  to  challenge  jurors  at  the  assizes ;  and  he  allowed 
the  juries  to  be  selected  from  the  lower  class  of  fanners.  A 
prisoner,  therefore,  by  challenging  as  many  as  the  law  allows, 
could  go  through  the  panel  until  he  got  a  friend  or  accomplice  on 
the  jury,  and  he  could  then  be  sure  there  would  be  no  conviction. 
In  some  instances,  the  sub-sheriffs  were  accused  of  being 
parties  to  these  arrangements,  but  in  all  cases  it  was  evident 
that  a  patei*nal  government  had  no  desire  to  convict.  When, 
as  rarely  happened,  a  criminal  was  convicted,  the  crown  either 
ordered  a  light  sentence,  or  Lord  Normanby  pardoned  him  alto- 
gether at  the  recommendation  of  the  priests. 

So  the  reign  of  Lord  Normanby  was  a  sort  of  jubilee  to  all 
the  ill-disposed  in  Treland,  and  Mr.  0''Connell  gave  the  govern- 
ment his  support  in  return  for  the  impunity  which  they  conferred 
on  his  followers.  The  Irish  evidently  expected  a  renewal  of  the 
same  terms  of  peace  on  the  accession  of  Lord  John  Kussell  to 
office;  and  the  foolish  declaration  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  that  "  every 
Irishman  now  possesses  the  right  to  carry  arms  for  lawful  pur- 
poses,'*' only  confirmed  their  expectations.  Public  opinion  in 
England  has  in  this  instance  grievously  disappointed  them ; 
Lord  Clarendon  really  understands  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
IS  determined  to  enforce  the  law :  the  law  officers  of  the  crown 
have  got  a  strong  hint  that  they  must  do  their  duty  efficiently, 
and  the  special  commission  has  returned  from  the  trials  at 
Limerick,  Glare,  and  Tipperary.  By  a  short  summary  of  the 
facts  elicited  on  the  trials,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  fruits  of  Irish  agitation,  and  the  teaching  of  the  priests ; 
they  will  also  see  what  the  people  are  for  whom  Mr.  John 
CConnell  claims  the  right  of  self-government,  and  for  whom 
Mr.  Mitchell  asserts  the  right  to  carry  arms  and  practise  their  use. 

The  first  case  brought  up  for  trial  at  Limerick  was  that  of  the 
murder  of  John  Kelly,  of  Knocksantry,  a  farmer  of  the  lower 
class,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1847.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that 
William  Byan,  commonly  called  Puck,  or  Ryan  Puck  (the  Irish 
give  very  expressive  nicknames),  entered  Kelly's  house  in  the 
evening,  while  he  was  sitting  at  the  fire  with  his  nephew,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old,  beside  him,  and  his  wife,  and  other  inmates  of 
the  family,  in  the  kitchen  along  with  him  :  Byan  came  close  up  to 
him,  so  that  all  persons  present  could  distinguish  his  features,  and 
fired  a  blunderbuss  loaded  with  eleven  bullets  into  Kelly's  bodjr ; 
one  of  these  passed  through  Kelly  and  wounded  his  nephew  in 
the  leg.  Byan  was  well  known  to  several  inmates  of  the  family, 
and  was  not  disguised.  As  the  quarrel  arose  about  dispossessing 
a  tenant,  he  plainly  calculated  on  the  power  of  the  Bibbon  system 
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of  intimidatioD,  and  that  none  of  the  witnesaes  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  swear  agEuiut  him.  Several  of  theBe,  whose  evideaceon  the 
trial  was  stronger  than  before  the  inugistrateg,  declared  that  nbee 
first  called  upon  they  were  afraid  to  speak  the  truth.  Byan  waa 
afterwards  taken  in  the  bouse  of  John  Frewen ;  he  waa  coaoealed 
on  tiie  top  of  a  bed,  and  had  his  blunderbuss  again  loaded  with 
eleven  bullets  in  his  liand,  and  liad  it  not  been  for  the  determined 
conduct  of  the  sub-inspector,  ho  would  probably  have  shot  Boma 
of  the  police  who  came  to  arrest  him.  He  was  sentenced  to  ba 
hanged ;  and  Frewen,  who  concealed  him,  is  to  be  transported 
for  life,  as  an  accessary  after  the  fact.  William  Ryan  waa  en- 
gaged in  another  niiiruer  in  the  county  of  Glare,  as  appeared  on 
the  trial  of  his  brothci',  Patrick  Ryan,  at  Ennis.  It  alao  tp- 
peared,  that,  five  days  before  the  murder  of  John  Kelly,  he  had 
attempted  to  murder  his  brother,  Michael  Kelly.  He  wai 
evidently  a  moat  determined  ruffian,  and  ready  to  murder  anyone 
for  hire,  thoiigli  only  about  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  next  trial  was  of  Andrew  l)ea,  aged  17,  for  the  murder  of 
Edmond  Murphy,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1847.  It  appeared  that 
the  father  of  the  prisoner  had  been  ejected  from  aome  land  m 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  about  the  end  of  last  May  i  and  that  hu 
successor  was  a  man  named  Noonan.  A  few  days  ader,  Andrew 
Dea  and  liia  brother  Patrick  went  towards  Noonan's  house  armed 
with  pistols,  and  met  Noonan  and  his  brother-in-law,  Edmond 
Muruhy,  on  the  road.  Patrick  presented  his  pistol  at  Noonan, 
and  it  missed  tire;  for  this  he  was  transported  at  the  last  assixes; 
at  the  same  time  Andrew  Dea  fired  at  Murphy,  and  shot  him 
dead. 

The  third  capital  conviction  was  in  the  case  of  Thomaa  Beiui- 
han,  aged  2],  for  the  mui'der  of  John  M'Enery,  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  1847.  The  prisoner  was  one  of  a  gang  wlio  were  en- 
gaged in  robbing  for  arms ;  they  had  obtained  what  fire-anna 
were  in  the  house,  and  they  then  draped  the  unfortunate  mao 
from  under  a  bed  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  and  beat  him 
so  severely  that  he  died  the  following  day.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  barbarous  murder  was,  that  the  prisoner,  who  held  thirty 
acres  of  land,  had  impounded  some  cattle  belonging  to  M'JGaerj, 
that  a  quarrel  had  ensued,  and  that  M'Enery  had  prosecuted 
him  at  the  petty-sessions  for  an  assault  on  a  young  man  in  hit 
employment ;  while  in  the  act  of  beating  him  to  death,  BenabaB 
used  the  expression,  "  Remember  the  last  court-day." 

When  the  ju^es  returned  to  Limerick,  after  holding  ths 
court  at  Ennia,  James  Skehao  was  brought  in  guilty  of  tha 
murder  of  Mr.  Ralph  Hill,  on  the  18th  of  November,  18*7. 
The  prisoner  in  this  case  was  servant  to  John  Quan,  a  farmei^ 
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whose  haggard  had  been  distrained  for  rent,  and,  from  a  difficulty 
in  finding  purchasers,  Mr.  Hill,  a  land-agent,  had  brought  a 
number  of  persona  in  his  own  employment  to  bid  for  the  com, 
which  they  bought  the  day  before  the  murder.  While  they  were 
engaged  in  removing  it,  the  prisoner  concealed  himself  behind  a 
ditch,  and  fired  two  shots  at  the  party  from  a  double-barrelled 
gun ;  both  shots  took  effect ;  Mr.  Hill  died  instantly  of  his 
wound,  and  one  of  his  men,  named  M^Mahon,  was  wounded,  but 
escaped.  Immediately  after,  a  third  shot  was  fired  from  the  same 
place,  and  a  man,  named  Tobyn,  severely  wounded.  The  bailiflGb 
then  retreated,  leaving  Mn  Hill's  body  and  Tobyn  behind  them, 
until  they  could  procure  assistance.  A  little  boy  of  nine  years 
old  proved  tliat  be  saw  Skehan  making  bullets,  and  that  several 
persons  had  spoken  of  the  murder  the  day  before :  on  that  occa- 
sion the  prisoner  had  said,  ^*  it  is  a  murder  not  to  kill  Hill  f  ^  and 
John  Quan,  the  master  of  the  farm,  assented.  Quan  was  after- 
wards put  on  his  trial,  and  convicted  of  aiding  and  abetting  in  the 
murder;  he  had  openly  declared  his  intention  of  resistmg  the 
removal  of  the  corn  ;  he  had  advised  the  carmen  to  keen  out  of 
the  way,  or  they  would  be  sorry,  and  he  was  standing  close  by  when 
the  shots  were  fired.     Both  these  men  were  left  for  execution. 

The  next  case  is  one  of  peculiar  atrocity,  giving  us  an  idea  of 
fierce  determination  and  murderous  revenge,  for  which  we  were 
altogether  unprepared,  even  in  Limerick.  It  appears  that  in  the 
month  of  November,  1846,  a  man  named  Philip  Hourigan  had 
been  attacked  and  beaten  so  severely  as  to  endanger  his  life :  he 
had  convicted  four  of  the  assailants  at  the  subsequent  assizes ; 
ever  since  he  had  lived  in  perpetual  apprehension  of  being  mur- 
dered, and,  having  made  known  his  fears  to  the  authorities,  he 
bad  been  allowed  to  have  a  guard  of  two  or  three  policemen  to 
sleep  in  his  house.  According  to  the  ^^  Times^Oommissioner,'''  it  is 
no  uncommon  sight  in  Tipperary  to  see  a  workman  ploughing,  or 
a  tradesman  following  his  business,  attended  by  two  Government 
officers  dressed  in  unifoim,  and  supported  by  the  country — 
nothing  less  will  give  the  poor  man  security  for  his  life.  The 
guard,  however,  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  for  an  hour  or  two 
m  the  morning  to  get  their  breakfast,  and  the  ruffians,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  unguarded  hour,  entered  Hourigan's  house  al>out 
aeven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April,  1847.  Houri- 
gan was  at  a  little  distance,  and,  seeing  that  the  party  were  armed, 
and  had  their  faces  blackened,  he  first  concealed  himself,  and  then 
went  to  call  for  assistance.  Disappointed  of  their  intended  vic- 
tim, the  murderers  deteimined  to  have  their  revenge ;  they  found 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  Hourigan  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  h& 
son,  a  lad  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  bed,  in  fever.    They  delit 
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berately  shot  the  woman  in  presence  of  her  daughter,  uid  then 
struck  her  on  her  head  with  their  guns  till  ahe  fell  into  the  fire, 
and  died  in  a  few  minutes  :  they  then  proceeded  to  the  bed-room, 
where  Cornelius  Hourigan  was  iU ;  one  of  them  Ufted  him  up,  and 
set  him  against  the  wiHl  as  a  marlc,  and  another  deliberately  shot 
him  dead.  The  party  then  proceeded  leisurely  through  the  coan- 
try ;  they  were  seen  by  several  persons,  and  easily  described  to 
the  police.  For  this  deed,  one  man,  named  Michael  Howard, 
was  hanged  at  the  last  assizi^,  and  another  of  the  same  name  ■ 
now  under  sentence  of  death. 

The  trials  at  Ennis  arc  somewhat  to  the  same  effect ;  the  firat 
case  was  the  murder  of  Mr.  James  Wataon,  agent  to  Mr.  Arthor. 
It  appears  that  Mr,  Watson  had  distrained  a  fanner,  named 
John  Crowe,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  1847.  It  was  proved 
tiiat  shortly  afterwards,  William  Ryan  (Puck),  who  was  sen- 
tenced at  Limerick,  Patrick  Ryan  (Small),  and  James  UaTCi, 
were  brought  to  Crowe's  house ;  that  he  used  threatening  W 
guage  regarding  Mr.  Watson,  and  prevailed  ou  these  three  men 
to  undertake  tbc  murder  for  a  sum  of  money.  Patrick  Ryan 
received  51.  They  met  Mr.  Watson  on  the  17th  of  May  last,  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  as  he  was  riding  on  a  road  where  it  was 
known  he  must  pass.  They  fired  at  him,  and  he  fell ;  they  then 
'  attacked  him  with  their  guns,  the  stock  of  one  was  found  broken, 

11  and  Mr.  \Vatson  died  in  four  days  of  the  injuries  he  had  receiTed. 

j|;  This  murder  was  committed  within  a  few  yards  of  a   natJoui 

|j  school,  several  of  the  most  important  witnesses  were  pnpils,  and 

it  does  not  appear  that  the  murderers  took  any  means  of  conceal- 
ing themselves ;  tliey  seem  to  have  trusted  to  public  opinion,  or 
|[;  Captain  Rock's  reign  of  terror,  as  their  safeguard.     For  this 

j'  otience  the  two  men  who  committed  the  murder,  and  John  Crowe 

who  paid  them  for  it,  are  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

After  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  next  important  trial 
was  that  of  Michael  Duller  and  William  Hourigan,  both  about 
forty  years  of  age,  for  the  murder  of  William  CleMT,  a  i 
veiT  humble  life,  on  the  6th  of  November  last.  The  dt 
had  prosecuted  some  persons  for  an  outrage  at  the  Spring  a 
|lj  and  the  prisoners  shot  him  for  revenge,  as  he  was  on  hia  ww 

"■  home  from  the  village  of  Ilroadford ;  Cleary  lived  till  the  Slst  of 

the  month,  and  the  prisoners  were  convicted  on  his  dying  deck- 
ration,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  persons  who  saw  theni  ob 
.,  the  road.    The  Chief  Raron  passed  sentence  of  death  on  botli  the 

h  prisoners. 

.J  Thomas  M'Enemey  was   next  convicted   of  the  morder  of 

■j  Martin  M'Mahon,  which   took   place  while   the    prisoner  was 

ji  attacking  a  dwelling-house,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1848,  tbo  <U; 
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before  the  Special  Commission  opened  at  Limerick.  As  it  ap- 
peared to  the  court  that  there  was  no  premeditated  intention  of 
murder,  as  the  guns  were  not  loaded,  the  prisoner  and  his  asso- 
ciates (the  latter  pleaded  guilty)  will  be  transported.  Michael 
M^Mahon  was  also  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  Mr. 
Matthew  Bolland.  The  chief  evidence  against  him  was  Michael 
Hawkins,  who  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  asked  him  to  collect 
money,  as  9/.  would  be  sufficient  to  have  Mr.  BoUand  shot.  The 
reason  assigned  was,  that  Mr.  Bolland  had  prevented  the  labourers 
on  the  public  works  from  getting  their  diet ;  also,  that  Mr.  Hol- 
land held  a  good  many  farms,  and  if  he  were  out  of  the  way,  some 
poor  man  would  get  them.     Another  witness  proved  that  the 

Erisoner  had  offered  him  51,  to  shoot  Bolland.  Another,  that  he 
ad  asked  him  to  subscribe,  because  if  his  (witnesses)  land  were 
vacant,  Bolland  would  take  it.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses would  have  joined  in  the  conspiracy,  but  he  grew  frightened, 
and  consulted  his  priest,  who  dissuaded  him  from  it.  The  fact 
of  consulting  a  spiritual  guide  on  such  a  subject,  shows  rather  an 
extraordinary  state  of  society,  and,  at  least,  argues  that  the 
witness  did  not  feel  quite  sure  of  the  view  which  the  Church 
might  take  of  the  morality  of  the  case,  or  the  expediency  of  the 
act.  As  Mr.  Bolland,  however,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  had 
received  no  hurt,  the  prisoner  will  only  be  transported.  Sentence 
of  death  was  recorded  in  these  two  cases. 

England  has  heard  much  of  the  murder  of  landlords,  and  cer- 
tainly many  of  them  have  lost  their  lives ;  but  let  us  recollect 
that  all  the  foregoing  cases,  except  two,  were  men  in  the  humble 
walks  of  life.  Mr.  Watson  was  a  land-agent,  and  Mr.  Hill  seems 
to  have  been  an  under-agent ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
murdered  men  were  all  in  the  rank  of  small  farmers  or  labourers. 
Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  the  agitatoi's  and  demagogues  who  so 
powerfully  uphold  the  rights  of  "  the  men  of  no  property."  If 
Englishmen  read  of  such  events,  they  often  pass  them  over  as 
matters  of  little  consequence ;  it  is  only  the  murder  of  a  gentle- 
mane's  steward,  or  a  bailiiF,  shot  while  distraining.  When,  how- 
ever, a  gentleman,  or  one  whose  name  is  in  some  degree  known, 
falls  a  victim  to  the  Irish  agrarian  law,  a  greater  sensation  is 
created ;  among  these  we  may  number  Major  Mahon,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Hassard,  in  the  north ;  and  the  late  Mr. 
William  Boe  in  the  south. .  Mr.  Boe  was  a  gentleman  of  small 
but  independent  fortune,  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  gene- 
rally resided  near  Dublin,  but  used  to  spend  a  portion  of  every 
year  on  his  property,  at  his  mother^s  house,  Kockwell,  in  the 
county  Tipperary.  He  was  son-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  Patrick 
Clarke,  who  was  murdered  about  four  years  ago  in  the  same 
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couBty :  this  murder  was  committed  (is  onr  mden  JOM-y  reetH- 
lect)  in  the  field  with  six  or  eight  of  liie  own  laboiirers,  who  aenr 
left  their  work,  or  attempted  to  assist  their  master,  or  pursue  the 
assassins.  In  the  month  of  August  last,  Mr.  Boe  had  ejected  a 
family  who  had  not  paid  rent  for  some  yeara :  Mr.  Boe  had  said 
some  time  before,  that  Lonergan's  family  were  likely  to  give  him 
trouble,  but  that  he  was  not  afraid,  as  he  understood  the  manage- 
ment of  the  country  so  well.  However,  on  the  2nd  of  laat  Octo- 
ber, as  he  was  passing  through  his  property  at  Boytonrath,  John 
Loncrgan,  one  of  the  family  who  had  been  ejected,  waited  for  him 
behinifa  hedge,  he  fired  at  the  distance  of  about  six  or  sevtn 
yards,  eleven  large  swan-drops  entered  Mr.  Roe^a  head  and  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  he  died  instantaneously.  Lonergui  had 
been  heard  to  say,  that  ''  there  were  some  black  birda  in  the 
country,  and  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  shoot  some  of  them."  He 
had  also  been  seen  to  watch  Mr.  Bioe  for  several  days.  When 
the  deed  was  done,  he  coolly  returned  to  his  bouse,  and  said 
Mr.  lloe  had  shot  himself.  This  is  the  approved  formula  in 
Ireland  whenever  an  outrage  is  committed,  "  Oh,  the  villain,  8m« 
he  did  it  himself!"  and  lately  a  bench  of  magistrates  were  con- 
iH  vinced  that  a  complainant,  who  was  frightfully  mutilated,  had 

■ij  actually  cut  off  his  own  ears  !     It  was  proved  on  the  trial,  that 

M  Mr.  Boe's  gun-cano  was  found  charged,  and  the  shot  entered  his 

'^i  back,     A  little  girl,  whose  evidence  was  wrung  from  her  with 

•  great  difficulty,  told  the  magistrates  that  her  aunt,   the  wife  of 

|i  Lonergan,  had  said,  on  hearing  the  shot,  "  Come  in,   Mary,  lor 

'■  Johnny  has  just  shot  Mr.  Boe."     This  same  woman,  since  her 

husband*8  conviction,  has  said,  "  he  did  a  good  job  any  way ;" 
r;  and  his  brother  has  remarked,  tliat  "  many  a  better  man  has  been 

x'  hanged."     The  police  discovered  a  paper  on  the  scene  of  the 

''  murder,  which  was  torn  from  a  copy-oook  in  Lonei^n''s  house, 

and  ho  was  seen  near  his  place  of  concealment  by  numbers  of 
people.  The  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  has 
been  passed  on  bun.  From  the  publicity  of  the  place,  close  to  a 
number  of  houses,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Lonergan,  like  most  of 
the  perpetrators  of  agrarian  outrages,  calculated  on  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  his  favour,  and  that  either  the  witnesses  would 
-,  not  come  forward,  or  the  jury  would  not  convict  him.     Loner^n 

^  left  home  until  Christmas-day,  he  then  supposed  the  matter  was 

forgotten,  but  was  taken  by  the  police.     This  was  the  first  trial 
at  Clonmcl. 

Tsvo  brothers,  named  Philip  and  Honry  Cody,  were  next  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  Edward  Madden,  an  under-steward  to 
I^rd  Onnond,  on  the  .')th  of  July,  1847.  It  appears  that  the 
deceased  was  assisting  John  Kelly,  a  steward  or  overseer  of  worit- 
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men.  John  Kelly  stated,  that  Lord  Ormond  had  166  persons  at 
work  that  week  in  a  wood ;  they  were  employed  in  felling  trees, 
stripping  bark,  and  removing  brush-wood.  That  at  about  half- 
past  five  o'^clock  in  the  morning  he  was  proceeding  to  the  wood  to 
call  over  the  men,  when  he  heard  a  shot,  and  heard  Madden  cir 
out ;  he  then  saw  a  man  come  from  behind  a  heap  of  brush- wood, 
and  fire  a  second  shot ;  another  man  then  fired  a  third  shot  at 
Madden,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  reach  a  sap  in  the  ditch. 
Neither  Kelly,  nor  any  of  the  men  who  were  with  nim,  attempted 
to  pursue  the  murderers,  the  reason  which  he  assigns  is,  that  he 
thought  they  would  have  been  out  of  sight  before  he  could  reach 
them.  All  this  took  place  about  half-past  five  o^dock,  and  before 
six ;  more  than  a  hundred  people  were  at  their  work.  Many  of 
these,  who  were  assembling  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  must 
have  heard  the  shots,  and  met  the  murderers,  as  they  were 
making  their  escape — as  no  one,  except  the  men  who  fired,  waA 
going  from  the  wood.  Henry  Oody  did  not  appear  that  day ; 
but  Philip  came  at  o^e  o^clock,  and  earned  half-a-day'^s  wages. 
All  this  transaction  shows  a  coolness  and  disregard  for  human 
life  which  we  can  scarcely  realize  in  England.  An  overseer  sees 
his  assistant  killed  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  him  ;  he  sees 
two  shots,  and  hears  a  third  fired  at  him ;  yet  he  takes  no  means 
of  ascertaining  who  are  the  murderers,  but  goes  quietly  to  his 
work  within  half-an-hour,  and  sets  his  labourers  to  their  business 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  We  suppose  the  deceased  had  had 
some  dispute  with  the  workmen  as  to  their  wages,  or  the  quantity 
of  their  work ;  he  could  not  have  been  much  above  the  rank  of  a 
labourer,  as  he  could  not  write,  and  his  dying  deposition,  which 
identified  the  prisoners,  was  signed  with  a  mark.  Here,  as  in 
Mr.  Boe'^s  case,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  murderers  rightly 
calculated  on  the  assistance  or  connivance  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  labourers ;  that  the  hundred  men  who  were  at  work  at  six 
o^clock,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  are  accessaries  to  the 
crime,  and  morally  guilty  of  murder ;  and  that  even  the  steward, 
who  ought  naturally,  from  personal  motives,  to  have  assisted  the 
sufferer,  or  pursued  the  murderers,  was  afraid  to  stir  in  the 
business,  ana  seemed  to  consider  the  whole  transaction  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Terence  Oorboy,  the  murderer  of  Patrick  Gleeson,  seems  to 
have  committed  his  crime  with  the  same  cool  expectation  of  im- 
punity. Gleeson  was  a  process-server,  and  employed  to  serve 
notices  on  defaulters  in  rent;  on  the  17th  of  October,  1846,  he 
attempted  to  serve  notices  of  ejectment  on  the  lands  of  Gurtna- 
fauna  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning ;  he  was 
pursued  by  a  crowd  consisting  of  three  or  four  men,  and  the  rest 
women  and  children,  who,  according  to  one  of  the  witnesses^ 
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"wore  shouting  h!m  off  tbe  road.'"  He  was  inqoinDg  for  the 
houHC  of  John  Commins,  when  tbe  prisoner  came  up  and  said, 
"  Yoti  have  had  your  life  loner  enough,"  and  then  fired  the  con- 
tents of  a  blunderbuss  into  his  body.  Though  wounded,  Patrick 
Glceson  did  not  fall  immediately ;  but  the  prisoner,  in  the  view  of 
several  witnesses,  and  close  to  the  crowd  above  mentioned,  came 
up,  and  first  knocked  him  down  with  his  hlunderbosB,  and  then 
struck  him  on  the  head  till  his  skull  was  fractured.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  lived  for  five  days,  but  his  evidence  was  inadmiwble, 
as  his  medical  attendant  could  not  prove  that  he  had  seen  him  in 
his  senses ;  he  was  described  as  shot  through  the  liver,  mad  his 
skull  smashed  in.  Conscience,  however,  in  the  case  of  Terence 
Corhoy  was  not  entirely  asleep ;  he  fled  to  Wales,  and  being 
overtaken  in  a  storm,  he  confessed  to  one  of  bis  companions  that  he 
had  been  engaged  in  a  murder;  he  said  also  that  he  had  received 
6/.  16s.  which  was  subscribed  to  pay  him  for  his  deed.  This 
instance  affords  us  another  melancholy  proof  that  the  agrarian 
outrages  of  Ireland  are  not  the  work  of  one  disappointed  tenant, 
or  one  desperate  villain  rendered  reckless  of  life  by  ill-treatment, 
(as  some  of  the  newspapers  would  lead  us  to  believe,)  but  they  are 
the  natural  effect  of  a  regularly  organized  system,  and  that  tbe 
whole  district  participates  in  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator  by  assist- 
ing, rewarding,  and  concealing  him. 

The  attempt  to  murder  Air.  Baillie  is  the  last  of  the  capital 
crimes,  and  with  it  wo  shall  conclude  our  detail  of  tbe  Special 
Commission ;  like  the  murder  of  Mr.  Roe  it  is  still  fresh  in  tbe 
recollection  of  our  readers.  Mr,  Baillie  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Head,  were  returning  from  Nenagh  in  a  gig,  about  five  o^dock 
in  the  evening  of  the  IStli  of  November,  1847.  It  appeared  that 
John  Daly  (who  has  been  convicted)  had  been  arrested  for  tbe 
sum  of  70^.  due  to  a  Mr.  Rowley,  for  whom  Mr.  Biullie  was 
agent.  It  was  shown,  on  the  testimony  of  two  approvers,  Garri- 
gan  and  Dnyer,  that  Daly,  with  men  named  Carty,  Rowan,  and 
Connors,  had  spoken  to  them  of  the  murder,  that  some  of  the 
party  had  olTercd  tlic  price  of  a  suit  of  clothes  to  one  of  the  ap- 
provers to  shoot  Mr.  Eaillio.  Here  are  six  men  at  least  impli- 
cated in  the  conspiracy.  Daly,  it  seems,  not  being  able  to  find  a 
deputy,  undertook  the  business  himself.  In  company  with  two  or 
three  others,  he  waylaid  Mr.  Baillie,  and  shot  him  as  he  was 
passing  by.  One  of  the  bullets  struck  Mr,  Head's  hat,  aad  tat 
ucvoral  \veeks  Mr.  Jtaillic's  life  was  in  the  gi-eatest  danger ;  his 
jaw  was  broken,  and  his  face  shockingly  disfigured ;  and  he  was 
unable  to  appear  at  the  trial.  Theru  is  one  feature  in  this  case  of 
peculiar  enormity,  which  we  have  not  seen  in  the  public  prints, 
but  which  has  been  given  us  on  unquestionable  authority.  The 
shot  was  fired  close  to  the  house-  of  a  tenant  or  depaident  of 
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Mr.  Baillie,  who  had  received  several  marks  of  kindness  from 
him ;  among  other  trifling  attentions,  some  of  the  ladies  of  his 
family  had  lately  given  them  a  present  of  some  delft  and  other 
articles  of  furniture,  which  Mr.  Head  recognized  on  entering 
the  cabin,  and  supposed  he  was  among  friends ;  he  carried  the 
wounded  man  into  the  house  and  laid  him  on  the  bed,  but  not  a 
single  individual  of  the  family  would  go  for  a  surgeon.  All  his 
threats  and  entreaties  were  ineffectual,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
dying  brother  among  his  enemies,  and  proceed  two  miles  back  to 
Nenagh  himself;  passive  resistance  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
Mr.  Baillie  had  been  shot  by  the  combined  people  of  Ireland.  In 
Mr.  Head^s  absence,  the  violent  thirst,  which  often  follows  the 
inflammation  of  a  gun-shot  wound,  had  set  in,  and  Mr.  Baillie 
entreated  the  woman  of  the  house  to  bring  him  a  glass  of  water ; 
though  several  women  were  present  they  all  refused,  and  the 
wounded  man,  apparently  dying,  being  unable  to  stand  upright, 
was  obliged  to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  feet  along  the  ground,  in 
the  darkness  of  a  winter^s  night,  to  a  ditch  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cabin,  and  drink  the  dirty  water  out  of  his  own  hand  !  Let 
Ireland  boast  of  her  kind-hearted  peasantnr  after  this ;  the  bar- 
barity  of  such  conduct  is  we  believe  unpariuleled  in  the  annals  of 
human  ferocity,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  frightful  system  where 
men  and  women  are  inured  to  the  perpetration  of  crime,  and 
taught  to  consider  themselves  bound  to  oppose  a  common  enemy. 
The  light  that  is  in  them  is  darkness,  and  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness !  We  cannot  forget  that  on  this  latter  trial,  Nicholas  Oar- 
rigan,  the  approver,  declared  that,  being  a  friend  and  relation  of 
Daly,  he  was  quite  ready  to  shoot  any  one  whom  Daly  should  point 
out  to  him ;  and  when  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  asked  if  he 
would  have  murdered  him  at  Daly^s  desire,  he  replied  that  he  cer- 
tainly would.  Daly  is  now  under  sentence  of  death,  and  Rowan, 
who  was  acquitted  of  the  murder,  will  be  tried  at  the  next  assizes 
for  a  conspiracy  ^ 

The  production  of  such  hardened  villains  as  Garrigan,  as  crow  n 
witnesses,  has  been  much  canvassed,  and  some  have  found  fault 
with  the  crown  prosecutors  for  using  them  at  all.  We  think,  that, 
like  Lord  Clarendon^s  other  acts,  it  has  been  one  displaying  sound 
judgment ;  combination  is  the  great  evil,  and  nothing  so  efibctualiy 
tends  to  break  up  combination  as  distrust  of  each  other  and  the 
treachery  of  accomplices.  The  Chief  Justice  put  this  strongly 
forward,  showing  the  people  that  the  moment  detection  was  ex- 
pected, there  was  a  sort  of  competition  among  the  guilty  which 

*  The  result  of  the  Special  Commission  is  as  follows : — To  be  hanged,  16  ;  to  be 
transported  for  life,  10  ;  for  less  periods,  19  ;  to  be  imprisoned  for  various  periods, 
36.  This  letuni  does  not  inclnde  those  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  transportatioii 
at  Ckmmel* 
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sliould  first  turn  informer,  and  escape  his  share  of  the  panishineDt 
by  Ix'traying  bin  frionda.  We  would  therefore  severely  punish 
all  accessaries,  and  reward  the  traitors,  not  for  their  own  sake, 
but  for  the  interests  of  society  at  laree.  Hundreds  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  tmth  in  several  of  tne  murdere  vhich  we  have 
nan'ated ;  the  hope  nf  a  reward,  and  the  fear  of  punishment,  would 
soon  stimulate  sonic  of  these  to  give  information,  and,  abo\'e  all, 
it  would  infuse  BUS{iicion  into  the  minds  of  those  about  to  commit 
a  crime,  bo  that  they  would  no  lonf^er  calculate  on  im  accon][Jioe 
and  supporter  in  every  man  they  might  chance  to  meet. 

The  Commission  closed  on  the  2nd  of  Fefaruar>',  and  the 
sixteen  criminals  alK)ve  mentioned  were  led  under  sentence  of 
death.  The  cry  of  "  saints  and  martyrs '"  has  not  been  raised  by 
the  priests,  as  wau  done  in  the  case  of  Brian  Seery,  who  a  few 
years  ago  was  hanged  for  the  attempt  to  murder  Sir  Fianda 
Hopkins.  Public  opinion  was  rather  too  strenf;  for  this  move, 
or  we  should  doubtless  have  heard  of  it  again.  "  Sainted  Seery," 
and  '^  mniiyred  Seery ""  were  repeated,  till  England  almost  believed 
that  the  man  was  not  really  guilty.  The  public  opinion,  however, 
of  the  party,  which  wbhcs  to  see  the  murderers  escape,  has 
found  uicans  to  give  vent  to  itself  in  another  way.  A  publie 
meeting  was  called  in  Dublin,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  the  Lord- Lieutenant  to  cominute  the  sen- 
tences ;  and  though,  when  the  meeting  assembled,  the  spMken 
did  not  think  it  ailvisable  to  ask  for  a  reprieve  in  the  present 
Cases,  yet  they  have  ])etitioned  parliament  to  aboli^  the  punish- 
ment of  death :  they  state  that  capital  punishment  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  prerogative  of  God,  repugnant  to  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  state,  and  does  not  tend  to  the  suppression  of  crime. 
There  were  of  course  resolutions  observing  "  that  murder  is  not 
justifiable  i"  such  a  snivo  is  quite  necessary,  but  the  real  object 
evidently  is  that  the  people  may  feel  that  their  Wdera  sym- 
pathize with  them,  iind  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  enter  their 
protest  against  the  penalty  which  Grod  denouncea  upon  him  that 
shcddeth  man's  blood.  Let  us  remember  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  who  took  the  chair  at  the  meeting,  represents  the 
feelings  of  the  radical  corporation,  that  he  sits  in  the  civie 
chair,  first  occupied  since  corporate  reform  by  Daniel  O'Conaell 
himself,  and  that,  besides  a  few  priests  and  quukers,  (who  always 
seeui  to  study  a  sort  of  false  philanthropy,)  the  chief  speaker  vras 
Mr.  John  lleynolds,  the  new  Repeal  member  for  the  city  of 
Dublin.  Tliis  gives  us  a  fair  index  of  public  opinion,  that  a  larm 
proportion  of  the  corporatora  and  electors  of  the  second  city  in 
the  Diitish  dominions  are  desirous,  if  they  dare  B.iy  so,  that  six- 
teen  open  aaeassins  should  not  receive  the  due  reward  of  thdr 
deeds.     The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  always  avoid  taking  part 
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in  a  trial  where  a  capital  conviction  may  follow :  this  is  a  rule 
of  their  church,  which  they  are  ready  to  admit.  A  few  years 
ago,  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  a  difficulty  arose  in 
conveying  the  mail-bags  to  a  remote  village  in  the  county 
of  Kerry.  One  of  the  hostlers,  a  Protestant,  who  knew  the 
country  well,  volunteered  to  carry  the  letters,  but  was  attacked 
by  a  large  crowd,  and  murdered  on  the  road.  The  parish  priest 
was  riding  by  at  the  time,  and  either  could  not  or  would  not 
interfere  to  save  him.  He  was,  however,  as  it  was  well  known, 
perfectly  cognizant  of  the  facts,  and  could  have  given  the  best 
evidence.  The  post-office  prosecuted  for  the  murder,  as  well  as 
the  crown,  and  their  lawyer  (who  is  now  a  judge)  called  upon 
the  crown  prosecutor  to  insist  upon  the  priest  being  produced 
as  a  witness :  as  Lord  Normanby  was  in  office  at  the  time,  this 
suggestion  was  refused,  and  the  prisoners  escaped  for  want  of 
evidence.  Here  is  another  instance  in  which  the  laws  of  Borne 
are  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  England,  atid  another  means  by 
which  the  system  now  dominant  in  Ireland  contrives  to  screen 
the  guilty,  and  to  leave  the  innocent  at  their  mercy. 

From  these  facts  wc  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions 
as  to  the  state  of  religion  and  politics  in  Ireland. 

1.  That  universal  dominion  over  soul  and  body,  conscience 
and  property,  is  the  object  of  the  "  Catholic  Hierarchy  f  *  that 
nothing  else  will  satisfy  them  ;  and  that  all  further  concessions, 
short  of  giving  them  their  desires,  are  worse  than  useless. 

2.  That,  holding  the  vast  powers  which  they  have,  the  priests 
as  a  body  are  morally  responsible  for  an  overwhelming  proportion 
of  the  evil  now  at  work  in  the  country ;  that  they  have  the  power 
to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  people,  while  they  claim  and  exer- 
cise the  right  to  increase  it ;  that  they  hate  the  landed  interest, 
and  are  continually  opposing  it  by  their  writings,  speeches,  and 
denunciations  from  the  altar ;  that  their  organization,  and  the 
fears  of  the  ignorant,  have  for  a  while  enabled  thetn  to  defy  the 
law,  but  that  England  is  now  beginning  to  see  the  question  in 
its  proper  light,  and  to  lay  the  blame  where  it  is  most  deserved. 

3.  That,  so  far  fronr  possessing  a  power  of  self-government^ 
Ireland  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  national  insanity ;  that 
public  opinion  among  the  multitude  and  their  leaders  is  so  far 
perverted,  as  to  have  lost  the  natural  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong;  that,  containing  in  herself  a  controlling  power  which 
claims  authority  above  law,  and  can  persuade  men  at  any  moment 
to  act  contrary  to  their  pliun  temporal  interests,  she  must  be 
treated  as  a  lunatic  by  her  more  sober  and  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours ;  that  if  the  authority  exercised  by  the  priests  were  not 
enoo^  to  eonvince  us  of  this,  the  absura  ravings  of  th^  Yptt^S. 
Ireland  press  v^uld  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion«  '        ^ 
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4.  That  there  is  no  use  in  talking  of  conaljtutjofial  rights  to 
tncn  who  declare  their  determination  to  set  authority  st  defiance, 
and  combine,  by  districts  and  counties,  to  support  their  claim  to 
the  land  hy  "guerilla  warfare;"  and  that  to  leave  snch  ruCBana 
in  the  enjoyment  of  free  privileges  is  an  injustice  to  the  loyal  and 
well-disposed  of  the  community. 

5.  That  the  payment  of  the  priests,  which  Bome  politicians  ad- 
vocate, 03  a  matter  of  expediency,  is  a  mere  cowaralv  concession 
which  the  party  repudiate,  and  will  only  receive  as  it  is  given; 
they  will  give  nothing  in  return,  and  will  neither  thank  England 
for  it,  nor  place  themselves  in  a  more  friendly  portion  towards  the 
landed  proprietors. 

6.  Tnat  God  has  laid  down  certain  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
nations  as  well  as  individuals,  and  that,  by  joining  any  religious 
society,  or,  above  all,  by  giving  money  for  its  purposes,  we  com- 
mit ourselves  to  their  doctrinal  errors,  and  give  a  sanetioD  to  their 
national  sins ;  and  tliat  he  who  puts  weapons  into  the  hand  of  his 
enemy,  and  then  tells  him  not  to  use  them  against  himself,  is  only 
like  the  man  who  takes  fire  into  his  bosom,  and  then  expects  to 
escape  unhurt. 

7.  That  Lord  Clarendon  has  so  far  acted  the  part  of  a  eonsunv 
mate  statesman  and  a  determined  warrior;  that  he  has  feared 
neither  the  slanders  of  the  press  in  Ireland,  nor  the  cold  support 
of  his  own  party  at  home ;  that  he  has  earned  for  himself  the 
good-will  of  all  the  honest  portion  of  the  Irish,  of  whatever  shade 
of  politics  or  religion ;  that  he  ought  to  be  highly  gratified  by  their 
approval  which  they  havo  testified  on  all  public  occasions ;  and  wa 
sincerely  hope  that  the  reaction  which  has  taken  place  in  Englisl) 

fublic  opinion  will  give  him  and  the  supporters  of  the  law  in 
Felaod  the  assistance  which  they  require  and  deserve ;  and  that, 
though  England  Is  sometimes  slow  in  perceiving  the  truth,  yet, 
when  really  convinced  of  it,  she  will  act  steadily,  and  endeftvoar, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  give  justice  to  Ireland. 


.  ei  of  Janice  Hfij-ca,  Uichmel 
Bullcr,  nnd  Jamea  Houripin.  The  former  vaa  at  boidb  disUneo  from  the  murder, 
tIionj;b  sKaisling  in  it.  In  tlie  case  of  the  two  others,  a  point  tun  raised  u  t«  Clean'i 
knowledge  uf  aiiproaching  death,  when  he  gare  his  evMence.  As  fonr  ant  of  tna 
twelve  Judges  g&To  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  I.ord  CtarendoD  hi* 
remitted  the  extreme  penally  of  the  Inw.  Of  the  remaining  convicta,  two  baie 
been  hanged  at  Etinis,  and  live  at  Limerick.  The  executioo  of  Michael  Howuil 
liaa  been  deferred,  and  the  Ave  priaoners  at  Clonmol  arc  still  under  Bentenee  of 
dentil.  II  is  remarkable,  that  omfessiuns  of  guilt  liave  been  very  genenU,  nnd  tlia 
criminala  haTo  attributed  their  fate  to  "  the  want  of  taking  the  advice  of  their 
clergy.''  Tliii  is  a  great  chnnge  from  the  decIaiMions  uf  innocence  common  a  few 
jtan  ago,  and  shows  that  the  priests  are  obliged  to  alter  their  gaiiitt,  aa  pobKe 
opinion  is  now  ready  to  mark  tliem  out  m  screening  the  criminal,  and  pMliei|iMiDC 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  The  Christian  State ;  or,  the  First  Principles  of 
National  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Biuks,  M.A.^  Rector  of 
Kehhall,  Herts.     London  :  Seeleys. 

2.  Germany^  England,  and  Scotland;  or,  Recollections  of  a  Smss 
Minister.  By  J.  H.  Mkkle  D''Aubigx£,  D.D,  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

3.  A  Letter  to  the  Rigid  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.,  on  the 
admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament.  By  tJie  Rev.  T.  B>.  Bibks, 
M.A.     London:  Seeleys. 

4.  Relations  of  Church  and  State,  <te.  By  J.  R.  Prktyman, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Aylesbury.     London:  Masters. 

The  question  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  is  one  which 
has  at  all  times  attracted  much  of  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
men  ;  but,  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  has  been 
gradually  acquiring  continually  increasing  importance  in  England, 
partly  from  the  efforts  of  Dissenters  to  convince  the  nation  and 
the  legislature  of  the  truth  of  their  views,  which  would  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Churches  temporalities ;  partly  from  a  grow- 
ing distrust,  on  the  pai*t  of  the  Church  herself,  of  the  Staters 
intentions  in  regard  to  her.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
Dissenters  imagmed  that  the  time  had  come  to  realize  their  great 
object  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  attainment 
at  once  of  perfect  equality  with  the  Church ;  but  in  this  they 
were  disappointed,  for  the  Whig  ministers  of  the  day  threw  cold 
water  on  their  attempts,  and  the  Church,  instead  of  falling,  only 
gained  to  appearance  renewed  stability,  by  the  removal  of  its 
more  unpopular  defects.  The  tide  of  argument,  too,  was  over- 
whelming. The  Dissenters  were  beaten  out  of  the  absurd  posi- 
tions they  had  taken  in  denying  even  to  a  Christian  sovereign 
the  right  to  promote  Christianity,  and  in  refusing  to  Christians 
the  right  of  giving  property  for  the  endowment  of  their  churches. 
Old  Thomas  Chalmers  came  to  the  fescue — before  his  secession 
from  the  Kirk.  In  short,  for  a  time,  the  dissenting  argument 
broke  down.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  there  have 
been  and  are  amongst  the  members  of  the  Church  some  ardent 
and  zealous  minds,  to  whom  the  total  separation  of  Church  and 
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State  seenoB  in  iteelf  desirable,  as  opening  the  way  to  the  reeton- 
tion  oF  the  Cliurcli'a  powers  of*  action  in  Bynod,  and  the  free  elec- 
tion of  her  ministoro,  which  in  precluded  under  the  present 
system.  Such  earnest  and  zealous  men  look  only  on  the  bene- 
fits to  be  obtained  by  a  total  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
witliout  sufiiciGntly  considering  its  dangers  as  regards  the  failure 
of  provision  for  clergy  in  rural  distncts,  whicE  might  thence 
enenc.  We  say  this  only  on  the  supposition,  that  such  is  really 
one  of  the  results  conteuijilated  at  all  by  those  of  whom  we 
Bpoak ;  but  wu  apprehend  that  there  are  persona  to  be  found 
who  nisli  for  the  separation  of  Ohurch  and  State,  without  giving 
tliGinselvos  the  trouble  of  examining  the  question  in  any  very 
practical  point  of  view.  The  desire,  nnwever,  for  a  moderate  and 
limited  freedom  of  action  and  self-government,  in  oonnexion  with 
the  State,  lias  been  and  is  widely  felt  in  the  Church,  and  by  no 
[lartieular  class  of  men.  Archbishop  \Vbately  is  as  much  a  sup- 
porter of  the  principle  of  Hclf-govemment,  to  a  oertun  limited 
extent,  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Dissatisfaction  at  the  pre- 
valent syst^iin  i)f  diuposiiiir  of  Uovemnient  patronage  in  the 
Church,  IS  to  be  found  in  all  quarters,  though  it  may  be  expressed 
in  somewhat  ilifTerent  terms,  and  with  diffei'ent  views  ;  but  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  general  imcasiness  in  the  mind  of  the  Church 
regarding  tlie  exact  position  in  which  she  is  at  present  placed 
with  a  State,  nhich,  in  its  every  day  proceedings  is  proclaiming 
more  and  moi-e  distinctly  that  it  wishes  to  be  neutroi  between 
truth  and  error  in  rcligioii. 

We  are  living  amidst  tlie  shadows  of  by-gone  days.  Ao^que 
forms,  from  which  the  spirit  has  long  departed,  still  surround  ua, 
and  persuade  many  of  us  in  some  sort  that  we  are  still  under  the 
system  of  three  centuries  ago.  The  English  sovereignty — that 
power  still  so  absolute  and  infallible  in  the  fictions  of  the  law — ia 
little  more  than  a  higli  remenibraucc  of  former  power.  Its  powen 
have  passed  to  its  ministers :  the  once  absolute  monarchs  of  Eng- 
land have  nearly  taken  the  place  occupied  by  the  last  princKS  of 
the  Merovingian  dynasty.  "  flayers  of  the  palace"  (but  nunmiated 
by  the  Parliament)  transact  the  affairs  of  the  Crown  for  it,  wad 
exercise  all  its  powers.  An  aristocracy,  without  its  ancient 
feudal  powers,  shorn  of  the  influence  which  it  so  long  exercised 
over  the  representatives  of  the  people — a  State,  nominalfy  the 
protector  and  defender  of  the  Church ;  supposed  to  be  professing 
to  follow  tlie  example  of  Hczckiah,  Josiah,  Oonstantine,  and 
other  defenders  of  the  faith ;  and  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  profoundly 
indifferent  to  true  religion,  and  willing  to  promote  error  in  place 
of  truth,  at  tlie  demand   of  political  expediency — such  is  tlw 
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strange  state  of  things  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  In  the  midst 
of  visions  of  the  past,  we  do  not  quite  look  on  the  realities  of  the 
present ;  we  imagine  ourselves  under  a  different  system. 

In  our  Church  offices  and  canons,  we  are  transported  to  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  the  sovereign  was 
really,  and  not  nominally,  the  ruler  and  governor  of  this  country, 
and  when  his  ministers  were  simply  his  counsellors, — when  he 
was  not  obliged  to  consult  the  will  of  Parliament  in  appointing 
those  ministers.  We  are  carried  to  those  times  when  Uod  was 
"  the  only  ruler  of  princes  f '  when  it  was  of  vital  importance  to 
religion  that  princes  should  '^  incline  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
walk  in  his  way  f'  when  the  sovereign ^was  indeed  our  "gover- 
nor,"^ and  had  continual  occasion  to  remember  ^^  whose  minister ^^ 
he  was ;  when  princes  could,  ^'  by  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
works,  study  to  preserve  the  people  committed  to  their  charge, 
in  wealth,  peace,  and  godliness  T"  when  we  were  governed  by  the 
prince,  and  by  those  put  in  authority  "  under ""  him.  These  and 
similar  expressions  are  still  true,  we  know,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  constitution  ;  but  we  also  know  that  they  do  in 
fact  relate  to  a  very  different  order  of  things,  when  Tudor  and 
Stuart  sovereignty  fulfilled  all  the  ideas  of  the  pious  compilers  of 
our  formularies ;  when  ministries  and  parliaments  did  not  rule 
sovereigns. 

If  any  one  will  look  soberly,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  upon  the 
real  relation  of  the  State  in  England  to  the  Ohurch,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  theories,  he  will  see  from  the  broad  and 
simple  facts  of  history,  that  a  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy 
of  the  English  government  took  pli^e  a  century  and  a  halt  ago, 
which  could  not  fail  to  have  immense  consequences,  however 
gradually  developed.  We  must  go  some  way  back,  in  order  to 
lay  the  state  of  the  case  fairly  before  the  reader.  We  must 
b^n  at  the  Beformation,  when  our  present  system  of  relations 
between  Church  and  State  may  be  considered  to  have  com- 
menced. We  need  not  enter  into  the  peculiar  and  specific 
political  or  religious  views  which  may  have  guided  Henry  V  III., 
Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  or  the  Stuarts,  in  their  ecclesiastical 
actions ;  each  had  some  under-current  of  special  -  intention  or 
theory  in  his  day:  but  there  was  one  grand  principle  and 
featuro  in  their  policy  throughout ;  it  was  their  object  to  repress 
and  to  exterminate  all  cUssent  from  the  national  Church  ;  to  make 
thai  Church  literally  and  strictly  co-extensive  with  the  nation. 
This  was  undeniably  the  policy  of  the  State  in  England  from 
1531  to  1688.  Now,  then,  mark  its  necessary  result.  The 
^tate,  which  was  anxious  for  the  predominance  of  the  Church, 
had  a  distinct  policy  and  olject  in  maintaining  that  Church  in 
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a  ttaf^  of  the  higheri  effieiencg.  To  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
Church,  was  to  promote  directly  the  views  of  the  Stste ;  and 
accordingly,  while  tlie  rnjal  prerogative  in  relijrious  matters 
was  strained  to  tho  liighost  pitch,  and  frequently  indeed  became 
absurd  and  ridiculous  in  its  pretensions  ;  still  the  steady  purpose 
tif  sovereign  after  sovereign  was  to  appoint  able  bishops  and 
clergy ;  to  encourage  wholesome  reforms  in  discipline ;  to  pro- 
vide aniple  endowmentH  for  all  important  posts.  Look  at  the 
scries  of  illustrious  bishops  who  filled  the  episcopal  thrones  of 
I'^ngland  for  a  century  and  a  lialf ;  men,  indeed,  amongst  whom 
we  may  trace  varieties  of  sentiment,  but  men  of  faithfulness, 
learning,  sincerity,  zeal ;  men  recommended  by  no  parliamentary 
iatereat,  or  noble  biiiU,  or  popularity,  but  by  their  ki<ih  qaali^ea- 
iiomfor  office.  Look  on  such  men  as  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer, 
Jewel,  Parker,  Whitgift,  Usshcr,  Andrcwes,  Laud,  Hall, 
neveridgc,  Beynolds,  Sheldon,  Sancroft,  Ken,  and  others,  wlio 
crowd  upon  the  memory  of  the  Englisli  Churchman,  That  was 
our  etiiscopate  in  the  sixtcentli  .ind  seventeenth  centuries !  We 
look  back  to  those  times  as  the  brightest  of  the  English  Church; 
and  we  think  of  the  age  of  lead  which  followed.  And  whence 
arose  the  difference !  The  State,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  j-eara 
after  tho  Iteforniation,  \vanted  to  crush  dissent,  and  to  place  the 
English  Church  in  exclusive  power, — to  be,  in  its  turn  (we 
admit),  ruled  by  the  State  ;  but  the  moment  that  the  State  had 
arrived  at  the  conviction  tliat  dissent  was  too  strong  to  be 
repressed  either  by  force,  or  by  pi-omoting  the  efficiency  of  the 
Church,  its  whole  policy  necessarily  underwent  a  change:  tka 
efficieiK^  oftlii  Church  icas  no  longer  an  object  in  Slate  poliey. 

We  maintain,  that,  although  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of 
Christian  rulers  to  endeavour  still  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  Church,  yet,  taking  statesmen  as  they  commonly  are, — men 
to  whom  the  possession  of  political  power  is  the  great  and  sde 
object  of  ambition, — it  could  not  be  expected  fiom  such  men  that 
they  would  continue  to  feel  any  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
when  tlic  great  political  stiiunlus  was  at  an  end.  As  soon  as  the 
State  had  made  up  its  mind  that  it  must  be  on  amicable  tenns 
with  the  Dissenters,  and  allow  tliem  to  follow  their  own  views, 
the  only  object  from  that  moment  was  to  make  the  Church  naeful 
to  the  State,  as  far  as  it  might  be,  iy  employing  itt  patronape  for 
Slate  purposes  generally.  Tliis  patronage  aided  in  maintaining 
the  innuenec  of  the  ministers,  and  in  rewarding  the  efforts  of  the 
political  parties  of  the  day  ! 

]tut  we  must  not  omit  to  take  some  notice  of  the  labours 
of  the  authors  whose  works  appear  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
1\t.  IJirks  is  engaged  cliiefty  in  opposition  to  such  writers  aa 
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i  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  other  Dissenters,  in  pointing  out  the  duty  of  a 
-  Christian  State  in  connexion  with  religion.  His  views,  though 
^t  proceeding  from  a  very  different  school,  agree  in  great  points 
*  with  those  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  earlier  years,  put  forward, 
but  which  he  now  regards  as  impracticable.  That  is  to  say,  they 
point  out,  in  the  fullest  and  most  decided  way,  the  duty  of  the 
otate  to  maintain  Christian  truth,  and  advance  it,  totis  mribus. 
We  hail  as  brethren  all  those  who  in  the  present  age  of  indiffer- 
ence, persist  stedfastly  in  entering  their  protest  in  this  matter 
on  the  side  of  truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  more  certain, 
than  the  Christian  ruler^s  duty  to  promote  Christianity  whenever 
and  wherever  he  can.  But  what  we  have  to  deplore  is,  that 
this  doctrine — so  clearly  written  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  con- 
science, is  nationally  rejected,  and  borne  down  by  the  contradic- 
tory principle,  which  is  anti-Christian.  Such  faithful  and  honest 
writers  as  Mr.  Birks  may  warn  the  statesman  that  he  ought 
to  encourage  Christian  truth — to  discourage  error,  Bomanism, 
idolatry,  and  all  that  is  contrary  to  6od''s  word.  But  these 
writers  have  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  course  of  State  policy^ 
Year  after  year,  notwithstanding  these  protests,  the  State  deve- 
lopes  more  and  more  the  system  on  which  it  is  acting — a  system, 
not  of  Christianity,  but  of  indifference  to  all  Religion.  Most 
devoutly  do  w*e  wish  that  the  State  could  imbibe  the  views  of 
writera  like  Mr.  Birks  on  the  subject  of  its  religious  duties  gene- 
rally; but  the  evil  is  far  too  deeply  seated  for  any  mere  literary 
efforts  to  assuage ;  it  has  been  rooted  in  the  general  policy  of 
the  State  for  a  century,  and  is  expanding  and  bearing  fruit  amidst 
the  revolutionary  ideas  and  popular  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

We  may  say  that  the  Church  of  England  generally — ^that  is, 
all  those  of  its  members  who  are  under  the  influence  of  religious 
feeling  and  principle — ^agree  substantially  with  such  writers.  We 
all  take  the  same  view  of  the  duties  of  the  State ;  and  we  think 
it  a  grievous  violation  of  those  duties  when  we  see  acts  of  the 
State  which  evidently  proceed  on  a  wholly  difierent  view*  We 
have  been  watching  for  thirty  years  the  gradual  development  of 
that  view  in  successive  governments.  For  a  time  the  principle 
of  Religion  held  its  ground  against  Emancipation.  From  the 
moment  of  emancipation  a  new  order  of  things  arose.  The 
maxims  of  the  Church  of  England  on  these  points,  and  the  ancient 
principle  and  aim  of  the  State  itself,  are  now  limited  to  the  more 
earnest  and  faithful  members  of  the  Church.  They  are  actually 
forgotten  by  statesmen.  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  the  few  who 
think  with  him  in  Parliament,  are  regarded  by  statesmen  as 
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repreBentatives  of  an  obsolete  and  exploded  ajntem,  not  worth 
attending  to. 

In  fact,  if  we  contemplate  the  general  state  of  the  Empire,  it  b 
undeniable  tliat  the  representatives  of  the  old  Church  and  State 
system,  though  standing  on  the  basis  of  Truth,  are  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  political  loeaknest.  The  principles  of  the  1^»- 
lature  of  England  from  the  time  of  the  first  great  concessions  to 
Homanism  are  wholly  against  their  views.  The  whole  tide  of 
government  practice  is  against  them.  Every  young  man  of 
rising  talent  has  deserted  them.  Then  louk  at  the  actual  power 
acquired  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Romanism,  radicalism, 
dissent,  liberalism— by  all  those  influences  which  combine  to 
proclaim  liberty  and  equality  io  religion,  and  to  pledge  the  State 
to  absolute  indifference  or  imnartiality  between  the  Church  and 
all  other  forms  of  religion.  Who  could  for  a  moment  imi^ine 
that  a  Ministry,  formed  on  the  principles  of  "  Church  and  State," 
— the  principles  of  discouraging  Bonuinisni  and  dissent,  would  be 
able  to  hold  its  ground  in  a  House  of  Commons  led  by  Peel 
and  Russell ;  or  even  a  House  of  Lords,  comprising  such  spiri- 
tual peers  as  a  VVilherforce  or  a  Thirlwall  \ 

The  system  of  government  in  this  country  is  fixed.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  alter  it.  The  Church  ia  now  passive ;  she  remaiua 
io  the  hands  of  the  temporal  Ministers.  She  looki  to  them — if  not 
to  the  Minister  of  the  day,  to  his  successor.  She  can  conceive  no 
other  protection.  She  trusts  that  Peel  may  be  less  dangerous 
than  Russell,  or  Gladstone  than  Peel.  She  does  not  see  t&t  otf 
Statesmen  ars  involved,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  in  a  tyttem. 
They  cannot  escape  from  it  in  their  general  policy.  They  must 
attend  to  the  claiius  of  the  |)arties  which  press  on  them.  The 
Church  does  not  in  any  way  press  on  them.  It  remains  poMiw  ,* 
and  therefore  it  cannot,  and  will  not  be  considered.  When  the 
Church  ceases  to  be  passive — when  it  becomes  a  power  in  the 
State,  with  a  teill  aa  well  as  a  principle,  it  will  influenoe  state»- 
men  t  but  not  till  then. 

If  strangers  are  liable  to  error  in  detail  in  treating  of  oar 
institutions,  they  may  sometimes,  however,  be  enabled  to  pereeive 
more  clearly  than  we  ourselves  do,  the  more  prominent  and 
striking  features  of  our  condition — those  features  which  arreet 
peculiarly  the  attention  of  other  religious  communions.  Dr.  Merle 
U'Aubigno  is  one  of  those  intelligent  observers  whose  remarka 
arc  at  least  worthy  of  attention,  whether  we  may  agree  with  them 
or  not,  and  his  view  of  the  English  Churcli,  gathered  during  a 
visit  recently  paid  to  this  country,  are  not  without  instruction. 
We  need  not  say  that  l)r.  Merle  D'Aubigno's  views  are  of  tJie 
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roost  liberal  complexion  in  reference  to  OhriBtiaii  communities, 
and  that  all  assumption  of  '*  hierarchical '"  claims  is  the  subject  of 
his  severest  reprehension.  Let  us  hear,  then,  this  intelligent 
foreigner"'s  opinions  on  the  Church  of  England : 

**  Looking  through  the  various  parts  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England,  I  find  certain  institutions,  which,  according  to  my  cohvlc- 
tions,  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  in  a  Church,  and  these  I  consider  it 
my  duty  to  point  out.  If  there  is  a  process  termed  development,  to  carry 
us  away  from  Evangelical  simplicity,  ought  there  not  to  be  another 
called  reformatton^  to  bring  us  back  to  it  ? 

"  Reformation  should  begin  with  the  institutions  destined  to  train  up 
the  Ministers  of  the  Church.  The  Church  of  England  is  essentially  an 
aristocratic  Church.  The  members  of  the  English  clergy  are  taken 
from  ull  ranks  of  society,  and  the  sons  of  British  peers  sit  sometimes  a4 
Ministers  beside  the  sons  of  artizans.  In  this  there  are  no  doubt  ad- 
vantages ;  but  there  are  also  inconveniences.  The  worldliness  of  the 
clergy  has  long  been  a  general  complaint  in  England.'* — p.  129. 

Dr.  D'Aubign^  recommends  to  the  "Evangelical'"  party  a 
greater  attention  to  theological  study.  He  remarks,  and  justly, 
on  the  defective  studv  of  theology  in  England,  as  compared  with 
the  study  of  the  "  philological,  mathematical,  physical^  and  eco- 
nomical sciences,'^  and  then  proceeds  thus : 

"  Not  only  at  the  basis,*^in  the  Universitiesi  is  a  reform  needed,  but 
also  at  the  summit,  in  Church  government. 

"  I  might  here  instance  one  of  the  first  elements  of  this  government 
— the  elections.  The  Church  members  in  England  have  no  choice  in 
the  election  of  their  ministers,  and  what  takes  place  in  the  election  of 
bishops  is  still  more  extraordinary.  When  a  vacant  see  is  to  be  filled 
up,  the  chapter  receives  from  the  Crown  a  congk  dilire :  but  this  writ  is 
accompanied  by  another  (a  letter  missive),  in  which  the  Crown  desig- 
nates the  person  whom  the  chapter  is  to  appoint*  If  after  twelve  days 
the  election  does  not  take  place,  the  king  nominates  the  bishop  by  letters 
patent,  and  the  chapter,  if  it  opposes  this,  exposes  itself  to  the  penalties 
of  prcemunire,  which  lenders  the  members  liable  to  imprisonment 
'  during  the  king's  pleasure.*  At  the  same  time  the  king  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  revenues. 

**  But  it  is,  in  particular,  of  the  supreme  government  of  the  Church 
that  I  would  speak.  In  this  the  rights  of  the  Church  are  still  more 
completely  sacrificed.  The  Church  of  England  is  composed  of  two 
Arcbiepiscopal  provinces,  Canterbury  and  York.  Each  of  these  has 
from  very  early  times,  probably  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  held 
convocations  or  ecclesiastical  synods ;  which  being  called  to  grant  taxes 
to  the  Crown,  levied  upon  Church  property,  always  met  at  the  same 
time  with  the  parliament.     .     .     . 

"  To  these  cohvocations  once  belonged,  saving  the  king's  prerogative, 
the  government  o£  the  Church.     But  in  1 7 1 7,  at  the  time  of  the  Jacobite 
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troublfli,  the  debatea  having  displeased  gbvernmenti  the '  conTocatioa 
was  dissolved  ;  and  now  it  no  longer  exists.  It  is  tnw  that  wlienever 
a  new  parliaroent  meets,  the  elections  again  take  place ;  the  conroct- 
tion  assembles  at  WestmicBter : — after  this  it  adjourns  umc  dit,     .     • 

"  The  Crown  might  convoke  the  synods  ;  but  it  never  calls  theni 
together,  and  thus,  by  maintaining  the  ttatut  quo,  it  seems,  in  my  opiDiom 
to  show  that  this  right  ought  not  to  belong  to  it.  A  right  which  is  never 
made  use  of  is  an  absurdity.     Can  such  a  Chnrch  government  aubsistt 

"  I  have  often  met  with  two  very  diBerent  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  Church  of  England — that  which  would  presene  every  thing  in  it, 
and  that  which  would  entirely  abolish  it.  Neither  of  these  opinions  is 
mine.  This  Church,  it  must  he  owned,  is  dear  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  has  never  ceased  to  hear  valuable  fruits  to  Christianity  in 
general.  But  I  du  not  think  that  in  the  present  age  the  Chuich  of 
England  can  preserve  the  institutions  which  she  owes  to  the  middle 
oges ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  changes,  more  or  less  violent,  whidi 
the  State  introduced  into  it  during  the  eighteenth  century  ought  to  be 
revised  and  corrected  under  a  more  Christian  influence. 

"  I  believe  in  the  preservation  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  I  alto 
believe  in  her  transformation.  The  State  has  hitherto  gagged  and  sti&ed 
her.  I  think  that  the  Christian  element  within  her  ought  to  disengage 
and  develop  itself,  and  create  a  new  independence  and  a  new  life.  Of 
all  evangelical  churches,  that  of  England  is  least  ripe  for  independence 
.  .  .  But  the  force  of  times  and  circumstahces  is  bringingabout  a  revo- 
lution which  England  little  thought  of.  It  is  evident  that  since  llw 
Emancipation  and  other  acts  have  given  Roman  Catholics  and  DissenU 
ers  seats  in  Parliament,  it  is  an  unreasonable  and  humiliating  thing  for 
the  Church  that  Parliament  should  rule  over  her.  Only  think  of  the 
tail  of  0''ConDell,  of  Young  Ireland,  those  headstrong  Papisti  being 
placed  by  law  among  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England. 
It  is  one  of  those  monBtrosities  which  can  only  last  a  few  years.  The 
principles  of  eternal  justice  will  soon  Ket  it  right. 

"  The  Anglican  Church  was  formerly  governed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a 
body  purely  clerical — the  convocation  of  the  bishops  and  other  mem- 
hers  of  the  clergy.  All  were  sensible  of  the  immense  abuses  arising 
from  this  state  of  things,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it 
received  a  government  essentially  lay — the  Parliament.  Every  one 
feels,  at  present,  that  this  state  of  things,  also,  cannot  exist.  There 
evidently  must  be  a  third.  The  Church  of  England  must  have  a  govern- 
ment independent  of  the  Parliament,  a  government  in  which,  doubtleas, 
the  bishops  will  sit ;  hut  in  which  will  appear  also  the  ordinary  clergy, 
and  wherein  deputies  from  the  parishes  will  have  an  influential  voice. 
Every  true  Protestant  should  reject  the  hierarchical  course,  which  may 
he  very  serviceable,  perhaps,  for  ancient  Egypt,  or  modem  Rome,  bat 
is  unsuited  to  Great  Britain." — pp.  132—136. 

We  commend  to  the  especial  attention  of  the  reader  these 
extracte,  and  the  remainder  of  the  contest.     \Ve  can  pardon  Dr. 
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Merle  D'^Aubign^  a. few  mistakes,  for  the  substantial  truth  and 
clearness  of  his  statements  on  these  important  subjects. 

And  now  to  revert  to  our  subject.  In  what  has  been  said  we 
trust  that  our  meaning  has  been  made  sufficiently  plain.  We  are 
very  far  indeed  from  concurring  with  those  who  look  on  union 
between  the  Church  and  State  as  a  thing  urdawM  or  undesirable 
in  the  abstract,  or  as  it  has  existed  in  England.  Every  church- 
man would  doubtless  be  in  a  dilemma  if  he  were  called  upon  to 
approve  every  single  a>ct  or  declaration  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  his 
Tudor  or  Stuart  successors^  in  ecclesiastical  af&irs,  or  to  accept 
every  declaration  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  power  \n  Acts  of 
Parliament  as  a  matter  of  faith ;  but,  happily,  we  are  in  no  such 
dilempia.  Our  Bomish  and  Dissenting  antagonists  would  pin  us 
to  every  saying  of  our  Tudor  princes,  and  every  line  of  the  Statute 
Book,  as  if  we  acknowledged  them  as  articles  of  faith ;  but  with 
all  deference  we  must  decHne  the  somewhat  motley  code  of  belief 
imposed  upon  us.  Admitting  that  there  were  defects  in  the  legis- 
lation of  those  times,  and  in  the  views  of  sovereigns,  still  we  can 
on  the  whole  fully  and  entirely  enter  into  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  churchmen  in  those  times,  and  can  see  the  reason  of  their 
attachment  to  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  The  union  then 
implied  a  conscientious  and  earnest  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  State  over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church.  Give  us  those 
times  again.  Give  us  rulers  whose  avowed  object  is  to  make  the 
Church  co-extensive  with  the  nation.  Give  us  rulers,  whoso 
appointments  of  bishops  and  clergy  are  designed  on  system  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Church.  Give  us  rulers,  whose 
anxiety  it  is  that  the  synods  of  the  Church  should  be  active  in 
purifying  abuses,  in  maintaining  sound  doctrine,  in  discouraging 
nonconformity  and  schism.  Give  us  back  such  rulers  as  these, 
and  we  shall  feel  towards  them  as  Andrewes,  Hooker,  Laud,  and 
Cranmer  felt. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  retain  the  same  feelings 
when  the  State  retains  the  powers  which  it  acquired  at  the  Re- 
formation, without  performing  its  duties — when  it  retains  epis- 
copal appointments,  but  has  long  ceased  to  act  on  the  principle 
which  alone  justified  its  acquisition  of  them — when  it  retains  the 
sole  power  of  convening  synods  which  it  then  gained,  and  only 
employs  it  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  synodical  action  alto- 
gether— when  it  retains  the  authority  and  influence  of  supremo 
governor  of  the  Church,  given  on  the  assumption  of  its  zeal  and 
interest  to  promote  that  Church"'s  welfare;  and  has  long  since 
proclaimed  its  indifference  to  all  forms  of  religion. 

It  is  the  vast  change  in  the  dctual  state  of  the  case,  which 
makes  the  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  inapplicable  to  us. 
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Let  us  come  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  For'  a  century  and 
a  half  the  Church  has  been  to  the  miniaten  of  the  day  little  more 
than  an  engine  of  state  policy  in  the  lowest  sense.  Its  dignities 
and  enioluments  have  been  useful  for  promoting  political  objecta. 
Judicious  disposal  of  Church  preferment  has  assisted  in  gratify- 
ing political  adherents,  or  in  silencing  troublesome  priests;  it 
has  also  enabled  a  minister  to  keep  under  his  immediate  control 
one  "arm  of  the  public  service,  the  Church,  by  appointing 
bishops,  and  other  dignitaries,  of  known  pliancy  of  character,  ana 
of  a  principle  which  depends  on  contingencies.  There  is  also  the 
subordinate  advantage  of  enabling  the  statesman  of  the  day  to 
gratify  any  private  friendships  or  claims  of  family  connexion,  by 
pensioning  them  on  the  Church.  This  latter  point  of  view  is,  we 
are  aware,  one  to  which  the  vision  of  ministers  of  state  rarely 
condescends  to  contract  itself.  Mere  personal  gratification  is  an 
object  too  insignificant  to  attract  piuticular  notice  from  men 
whose  minds  are  fixed  on  the  great  and  leading  point  of  retaining 
power,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  or  of  a  great  party  in 
It.  The  "responsibility^  which  such  statesmen  feet  in  diMiosiiig 
of  bishoprics  is  very  high  indeed  in  their  own  opinion — the  in- 
terests of  a  government  are  concerned  in  it !  If  patront^^  be 
so  dispensed  as  to  injure  in  any  wav  the  interests  of  the 
ministry  or  party  in  power,  a  grave  and  serious  charee  may  be 
made  on  so  indiscreet  an  act, — the  interests  of  the  pubUa 
terviet  may  suffer  in  consequence  i  Ministers  probably,  in 
general,  are  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  of  "  responsibility" 
of  this  kind  in  making  Church  appointments.  It  is  a  respon- 
sibility  which  has  doubtless  pressed  alike  on  the  minds  of  such 
conscientious  statesmen  as  a  Peel  or  a  Russell,  a  Walpole  or  a 
Bolingbroke. 

Ireland  afibrds  at  this  moment  an  illustration  of  the  principle 
to  which  we  have  alluded  as  actuating  our  statesmen,  and  tbeir 
broad  and  simple  view  of  the  duties  of  Grovemment  in  the  dispoBal 
of  the  Crown  patronage.  It  happened  that,  some  years  ago,  the 
tfovernment  of  the  day  deemed  it  expedient  on  political  grounds 
to  withdraw  all  support  from  a  system  of  education  grounded  on 
the  study  of  the  sacred  .Scriptures,  and  with  a  view  to  gratify  the 
Romisli  party  in  Ii-cland  to  establish  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, in  which  it  announced  that  Romanists  and  Churchmen  should 
be  edticatctl  wtiiout  studying  the  sacred  volume.  To  this  plan 
the  infinite  majority  of  the  Irish  prelates,  clergy,  and  laity  ds- 
clared  themselves  opposed,  on  grounds  of  religious  principle.  They 
distinctly  and  i-epeatcdly  took  this  ground,  and  have  never  receded 
from  it. 

The  Government  conceived  that  such  an  opposition  as  this  was 
calculated  to  embarrass  the  plans  which  they  had  formed  for  the 
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benefit  of  Ireland.  And  thev  have,  accordingly,  under  a  deep 
sense  of  the  ^^responsibility  attaching  to  the  dispensation  of 
Ohurch  patronage,  systematically,  and  notoriously,  for  several 
years,  made  the  acquisition  of  bishoprics  and  all  other  benefices  in 
Government  patronage,  contingent  on  the  relinquishment  of  those 
principles  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  regards  as  identified  unti 
religious  Truth,  Clergymen  are,  in  fact,  ofiered  high  preferment 
in  the  Church,  if  they  betray  what  the  Church  believes  to  be  her 
cause.  The  most  deserving  and  worthy  clergy  are  excluded  from 
the  possibility  of  rising  in  their  profession,  siuiply  by  retaining 
the  opinions  conscientiously  held  by  th^  great  majority  of  the 
Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Ireland.  This  may  seem  to  some  persons 
rather  more  than  a  hardship  on  individuals.  There  may  be 
persons  who  look  on  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  unjust  to  the 
Church  at  large.  But  it  is  evident  that  Government  has  wholly 
difierent  views  ;  it  contemplates  the  subject  simply  as  a  matter 
of  State  policy  ;  and  acts  boldly  and  consistently  on  its  views  of 
responsibility  in  this  respect.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Lord  Clarendon,  or  any  other  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
whether  of  Whig  or  nominally  Conservative  appointment,  would 
act  on  this  rule  with  a  feeling  of  most  cordial  self-satisfaction. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  Vicar-General  of  Armagh,  in  a  pamphlet 
recently  published,  observes  in  several  places  on  the  present 
system  of  Church  patronage  in  Ireland,  as  a  matter  of  notoriety  ^ 
He  observes,  that,  although  the  Grovernment  does  not  present  to 
as  many  parochial  benefices  as  the  Bishops  do,  the  Bishoprics* 
and  other  dignities  of  the  Church,  are  'Hhe  great  prizes  in  the 
lottery  of  advancement,  and  to  them,  accordinglv,  will  the  views 
of  the  able  and  the  eminent  be  directed,"'— that  if  a  clergy- 
man '^is  uneasy  in  his  exposure  to  the  general  imputation  of 
cupidity  for  attaching  himself  to  the  National  Board,  he  should 
address  his  complaint  to  the  Government,  which  has  so  limited 
its  ecclesiastical  patronage,  that  none  except  the  adherents  of  the 
Board  can  hope  to  share  it.'''' 

A  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Limerick,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  endeavours  to  check  flagrant  abuses  in  a  Belief 
Committee,  became  exposed  to  popular  odium,  and  his  life  was 
endangered.  He  made  application  to  Government  to  facilitate 
his  removal  to  an  equivalent  benefice  elsewhere.  His  application 
was  favourably  received  at  first ;  but  inquiry  teas  made  into  his 
sentiments  as  regarded  the  National  Board  of  Education^  and,  on 
its  being  ascertained  that  he  adhered  to  the  views  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  his  request  was  refused. 

*  Supj^ement  to  Ike  Coue  of  the  Church  Education  Socidy  in  Ireland,  <ke.    By  Gwr^ 
V  i>J>.^  Viomr-Qtmnal  o/Arma^.    Dablio  :  OldhMD.   London  :  Seeleys. 
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So  notorious  is  the  prftctice  of  the  Ministry  in  employing  the 
Church  preferment  of  Ireland  to  bribe  the  clergy  to  adopt  the 
Government  views  on  education,  that  a  "  Letter  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  on  National  Education,"  recently  published  by  aome 
advocate  of  the  Grovemment,  openly  juMiJiM  the  practice  of 
coercion,  in  administering  the  ecclesiastical  patronagn  of  tiw 
Govemment^as  agreeable  to  "  the  rules  of  common  pnidence  and 
common  policy." 

A  communication  from  a  correspondent  of  the  "Morning  Post,'" 
dated  Cork,  Feb.  6th,  states  some  very  remarkable  iacts  on  this 
subject  :— 

"  Perhaps  your  readen  are  not  bo  generally  aware  of  the  fact  that  by 
the  coDBcientious  refusal  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Education  Board — that  b;  gncb  a  refusal  every  clei^man  writea  him- 
self down  in  a  proscribed  list,  the  name*  upon  which  are  inexonblj 
shut  out  from  all  Church  preferment!  which  the  political  miniater  can 
influence.  It  is  so,  however.  Ijcarning,  piety,  and  eloquence  on 
alike  aubservient  to  the  indispensable  preliminary.  *  Is  he  one  of  ouc 
men  ?  U  he  one  of  those  who  will  say  aye  to  our  aye,  through  whatever 
evolutions  we  may  choose  to  order  his  conscience,  in  compliance  with 
the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  ?'  It  mny  he  incredible,  but  it  is  not 
less  an  indisputable  fact,  that,  at  the  moment  I  am  writing,  tht  mou 
body  of  the  Iriik  cUrgy  are  in  thia  ttate  of  proteription. 

"  I  must  give  you  one  speaking  example.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brady  (by 
the  bye,  a  brother  of  the  present  very  respectable  lord  chancellor,)  for  a 
number  of  years  perfortoed  the  most  laborious  duties  of  the  saered  mini*- 
try  in  this  neighbourhood  with  a  self-denying  zeal,  whose  reward  won  the 
respectful  gratitude  of  bis  ecclesiastical  supcriorB,and  of  the  needy  and  nu- 
merous charge  to  whom  the  labour  of  his  life  was  devoted.  Some  time  ago 
he  was  apprised  that  a  preferment  was  open  to  him,  the  emolumenta  of 
which,  modest  enough,  would  still  have  made  his  position  one  of  those 
rare  exceptional  onea  that  afford  something  like  a  gentlemanly  subsiat- 
ence  to  the  incumI>enL  The  offer  was  not  refused,  arrangementt 
seemed  all  completed,  and  Mr.  Brady  prepared  to  move  to  hia  new 
sphere  of  exertion.  But  now  came  tlie  gently  intimated  expreaaion  of 
iilHcial  conviction,  that  '  of  course'  the  reverend  gentleman  would  have 
no  objection  to  make  himself  generally  useful  tn  mpporl'tng  tkeviewM  tjf 
the  Education  Cammitiionera.  This,  he  lost  no  time  in  protea^ng,  waa 
one  of  tbe  things  which,  equally  '  of  course,'  he  would  liave  no  hand  or 
part  in,  .is  it  was  entirely  opposed  to  what  he  believed  was  his  paramount 
duly.  The  objection  proved  an  iniupernble  bar  againtt  the  eglcacg  <^ 
Mr.  Brady's  undoubted  and  acknoniteilged  etaimt !  !  " 

In  truth,  this  mode  of  dispensing  Government  patron^ra  in 
Ireland  is  one  with  which  history  is  perfectly  familiar.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Briton  was 
carried   by   Mr,  Pitt,  by  a  largo  distribution  of  rewards  and 
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STomises.  We  do  not  Mar  in  memory  the  exact  number  of 
ishoprics  which  were  promised  to  the  younger  members  of  noble 
families,  in  addition  to  peerages,  places,  and  sums  of  money  to  the 
elder  branches ;  but  this  we  do  know,  and  all  the  world  knows 
the  same,  that  for  a  long  series  of  years  yacancies  on  the  Epi- 
scopal bench  in  Ireland  were  filled  by  the  scions  of  her  aristocracy, 
in  consequence  of  Union  pledges,  without  referenee  to  cha- 
racter or  conduct,— and  that  many  persons  were  then  appointed 
bishops,  who  were  very  far  indeed  from  being  an  honour  to  their 
profession. 

These  are  well  known  facts,  illustrative  of  the  views  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  Ministers  generally  act  in  dispensing  their 
Cnurch  patronage.  We  have  no  doubt  that  some  weighty  reasons 
of  state  induced  the  appointment  of  such  a  man  as  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  Bishop  of  Deny,  who  spent  his  life  in  foreign  travel ;  or 
of  Agar,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  other  money-loving  prelates, 
who  accumulated  enormous  fortunes  from  their  ecclesiastical 
benefices. 

The  Irish  Episcopate  has  been  regularly  applied  by  the  govern- 
ment for  a  long  series  of  years,  to  provide  for  the  younger  bro- 
thers of  the  Insh  nobility  and  minor  aristocracy.  At  this  moment 
even,  the  Irish  prelates  are  almost  all  members  of  noble  families. 
The  deaneries  have  been  uniformly  disposed  of  by  Government 
on  the  same  principle.  *^  Lords'*'  and  ^^Honourables^  have  occupied 
every  post  of  emolument  or  dignity,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  promotion  has  been  the  reward  of  political  services  ren- 
dered  by  individuals  to  Government. 

We  speak  of  matters  which  are  perfectly  notorious ;  it  would 
be  unnecessary  and  unadvisable  to  enter  into  further  details, 
which  would  be  painful  to  individuals.  That  in  a  few  rare  instances, 
men  of  eminence  without  aristocratic  claims  have  been  raised  to 
the  Episcopate  in  Ireland  is  true ;  but  if  it  has  been  so,  they  have 
generally  established  some  political  claims  on  Government,  or 
on  some  of  its  members.  Magee  would  never  have  been  a  bishop, 
if  he  had  not  been  an  able  clcctioneerer ;  Jebb  owed  his  advance- 
ment quite  as  much  to  the  policy  of  "  Oonciliation,*"  as  to  his  ad- 
mirable writings.  Learning  and  piety  have  rarely  been  dreamt  of 
by  the  Irish  Government  as  qualifications  for  promotion.  Within 
our  recollection,  Lord  Liverpool  was  the  only  minister  who  ever 
dwelt  on  such  matters  when  he  was  unfettered  by  the  claims  of 
party,  or  the  promises  of  preceding  ministers. 

Persons  who  look  at  this  systematic  exercise  of  Government 
patronage,  simply  as  bearing  on  the  interests  of  Christianity,  will 
of  course  take  one  view  of  such  transactions.  But  then  minis- 
ters in  general  take  these  matters  in  a  different  point  of  view    To 
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them  the  whole  question  of  patroD^;e  ia  simply  political :  religion 
has  nothing,  and  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Here  are 
certain  pla^  and  dignities,  to  which  certain  legal  duties  are  an- 
nexed, and  which  aro  only  tenable  by  persona  in  holy  ordeis. 
These  are  the  sole  conditions.  The  duties  are  a  "  bagatelle,'^  in 
the  opinion  of  ministers  (Sir  James  Graham's  opinions  here  occur 
to  ub),  an(^  the  qualification  does  not  require  any  examioatioa 
into  any  other  iitness.  If  once  a  clergyman,  a  person  ia  eligible 
to  a  hiihopric:  nothing  more  is  requisite.  This  is  the  broad  and 
simple  view  of  statesmen*,  and  on  this  they  generally  act  without 
attempting  any  such  superfluous  refinement  as  inquiring  into  the 
Jitness  or  wortMneas  of  persons  named  for  the  Episcopate,  or  ha 
promotiou  generally. 

We  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  referring  to  the  exercise  of 
Government  patronage  in  the  Irish  Church.  And  we  have  dons 
so  in  order  to  show  the  operation  of  the  ministerial  priaciplea 
where  they  have  had  the  amplest  scope  for  their  exercise.  Un- 
checked ill  Ireland  by  the  formalities  of  election  by  Dean  aad 
Chapter,  and  Archiepiscnpal  Confirmation ;  the  minister  ntnni- 
nates  his  bishop  by  letters  patent,  and  presents  him  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, demanding  his  consecration.  If  the  Archbishop  reliises, 
he  falls  under  Praemunire.  So  that  in  Ireland  the  minister  has  the 
fullest  scope  for  the  development  of  his  view  of  the  question ;  and 
accordingly  the  Irish  Epiaco{)ate  has  all  along  exemplified  those 
views  in  a  more  marked  and  striking  manner  than  the  Eaglisb 
Episcopate. 

In  England,  there  has  been  some  check  upon  the  ministerial 
appointment,  not  merely  from  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  election  and  confirmation,  though  oppressed  by  the 
legislation  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  but  there  has  been  a  far  mon 
important  check  in  public  opinion,  on  which  ministers  them- 
selves are  at  all  ticnes  more  or  less  dependent  for  power.  The 
Church  of  England,  strong  in  its  numerical  force,  constituting 
by  far  the  majority  of  the  English  nation,  was  a  body  which 
ministers  could  not  venture  to  outrage  grossly  by  making  scanda- 
lous appointments,  because  the  result  would  nave  been  dangerous 
to  their  own  power.  The  case  was  widely  different  in  Ireland, 
because  the  Church  being  very  much  in  the  minority  there,  puhlie 

'  Such  olco  would  BHm  to  be  (ho  view  of  the  Binhiip  uf  St.  David's,  it  repai\ 
speaks  enrrcetly  of  nlint  his  Lordship  rercntlf  ndvanced  in  the  Huuse  of  Lords,  <■ 
oceanoD  of  tin  Bithop  of  Exeter's  priBenting  a  i>etitioii  fur  Ibc  repeal  of  Pnonn- 
niiv.  This  reverend  pn?lato  Mated  Uio  priuciple  uf  the  law  to  be,  that  "when  tbs 
Crown  exereised  lliin  power  it  was  limited  tcj  a  certain  clai>s  of  suljeeta,  and  Ihcat 
In  the  eye  of  the  Uw  were  alt  nm/Zy  qaati/td  lo  eiertiK  ike/andioiu  oftitt  f^ltm 
pti  ojlei,"  To  this  priooiple  bii  ^^^dfbip  expresaed  do  disKiit  I 
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opinion  was  neyer  opposed  to  bad  appointments.  The  Romanists 
were  not  displeased  at  them,  nor  the  Presbyterians ;  and  the 
aristocracy,  who  were  all  gratified  in  succession,  were  all,  of 
course,  in  favour  of  so  convenient  and  accommodating  a  system. 

In  England,  however,  the  Gkyvemment  is  always  obliged  to  be 
more  wary,  because  the  Church  is  or  was  a  body  which  could 
support  a  government  or  endanger  it.  Sound  policy;  therefore, 
dictated  to  successive  ministries  some  regard  to  public  opinion  in 
their  episcopal  appointments.  In  England,  consequently,  it  has 
been  generally  customary  for  prime  ministers  to  lay  before  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  the  names  of  persons  designed,  in 
the  ministerial  mind,  for  promotion  to  the  Episcopate  ;  and  this 
may,  perhaps,  have  proved  not  inconvenient  to  the  minister,  on 
various  occasions,  in  saving  him  from  the  awkwardness  and  even 
risk  of  making  decidedly  Imd  and  unpopular  appointments. 

But  let  us  here  pause  a  moment.  Public  opinion  has  been 
and  will  be  in  England  some  protection  to  the  Church.  We 
fully  admit  the  truth  of  this.  It  has  been  the  only  safeguard, 
humanly  speaking,  that  we  have  had  for  fL  century  and  a  half. 
If  this  safeguard  had  not  existed,  we  know  not  bow  the  Church 
could  have  conscientiously  submitted  so  long  to  the  taw  of  Henry 
VIII.  Let  us,  however,  look  more  closely  at  the  actual  benefits 
which  have  arisen  from  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  let  us 
see  what  it  does  not  and  cannot  do  for  us.  We  see  then,  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  has  prevented  the  appointment  of  bishops  of 
notoriously  immoral  character,  or  of  openly  unsound  doctrine. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  system  has  left  the  minister  with 
ample  liberty  to  employ  the  patronage  of  the  Church  for  the 
broad  and  simple  object  of  promoting  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment  only.  Guarded  by  private  consultation  with  the  chief 
bishop  of  the  Church,  against  any  appointment  which  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  Government^  and  having  always  to  deal  with  a 
MetropoUtan  selected  by  Government  for  pliancy  of  character  and 
subordination  to  the  State,  he  is  free  to  permit  his  choice  to  rest 
on  such  individuals  as  may  present  claims  founded  on  high  poli- 
tical connexion,  on  relation  to  families  whose  influence  or  votes 
in  either  House  are  of  importance  to  the  Gh)vemment,  or  on 
services  rendered  to  such  families  in  the  capacity  of  tutors, 
schoolmasters,  &c.  One  prelate,  accordingly,  attains  the  Epis- 
copal bench  because  he  has  been  tutor  to  a  prince  or  a  marquis  ; 
another,  because  his  relations  command  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  another,  because  it  is  desirable  to  gratify  the  univer- 
sities, and  so  a  professor  or  a  head  of  a  house  is  selected.  One 
has  been  the  tutor  of  a  prime  minister ;  another,  a  brother  of 
a  lord  chaneellor.      One  has   done    some  service  to  a  royal 
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favourite;  UDOtber  has  rendered  political  service  and  made  political 
friends  byelectioneoring,  or  by  some  declaration  of  opinion  in  farour 
of  (rovemnicnt  at  some  important  crisis ;  another  is  merely  a 
brother  and   cousin   to  a  certain   number  of  influenti^   noble 

(families.  These,  wc  say  (and  the  matter  is  too  notorioos  to  be 
denied),  have  been  and  are  the  simple  grounds  and  reasons  which 
have  very  ■commonly  influenced  successive  ministers  in  their 
appointments  of  bisnops.  The  motives  have  been  wholly  and 
^entirely  secular  (as  a  general  rule) ;  the  Minister  baa  always 
looked  solely  to  tbe  welfare  of  his  government  and  of  the  Stadc 
as  dtniendent  on  it. 

We  are  unwilling  to  refer  to  part,icular  cases;  hat  in  the 
present  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  no  ill-Umed  delieaCT 
must  prevent  the  open  expression  of  opinion  on  questions  of  vital 
importance.  To  speak  of  Dr.  Hampden''s  appointment  would  be 
superfluous,  afler  all  that  has  passed ;  hub  the  appoiotinent  at 
I  Manchester  appears  to  us  little  leas  blameable.  Who  ever  heaid 
/  of  Mr.  Leo  as  a  clergyman  before  his  recent  appointment  i  We 
/  do  not  dispute  his  qualifications  as  a  schoolmatter,  but  no  evi- 
dence has  ever  yet  appeared  of  his  qualiflcatious  as  a  bishop.  At 
a  preacher,  we  learn  from  published  statements  that  be  is  ineffi- 
cient ;  as  a  pastor,  he  has  had  no  expcncnce ;  and  as  a  divine, 
he  is  unknown.  What,  then,  arc  his  qualifications'  In  twth 
these  appointments,  and  in  others  which  are  hinted  at  as  pro- 
bable, we  seek  in  vain  for  those  characters  of  high  and  holy 
devotion,  those  earnest  exertions  and  labours,  not  in  the  cause  (M 
the  science  of  thia  world,  but  in  the  service  of  Jeans  Christ) 
which  ought  to  be  the /rat  f/r«a(  qualifications  for  the  Episcopate^ 
What  has  the  mere  rcstnration  of  churches,  the  writing  of  his- 
tories, or  mathematical  attainmeiits  to  do  with  such  thinn 
as  this  ?  Arc  these  the  qualiHcations  of  bishops  f  Are  these  the 
qualifications  RKQUiaKD  bv  God'a  word! 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  have  not  been  exception^ 
cases  in  which  some  minister  lias  been  influenced  by  religions 
feeling  in  making  Church  appointments ;  and  we  are  also  aware 
that  from  time  to  time,  and  of  lat«,  perhaps,  more  frequently, 
ininisterB  have  sought  to  make  occasional  popular  appointments  to 
iKjneficcs.  We  have  seen  them  encouraging  "  learning,"  by  ap- 
pointing Greek  scholars,  sclioolni asters,  and  ^eologisfg,  to  bishoprics 
and  deaneries  !  These  latter  cases  arc,  however,  simply  in  accord- 
ance with  the  gener^  vietvs  of  (iovernment  in  disposmg  of  Chureh 
prefenncnta.  They  are  intended  to  strengthen  a  government  by 
the  weight  of  public  opinion.   And  now  let  us  look  at  the  result. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  possessed  for  a  century  and  a  half 
a  series  of  bishops,  who  have  been  on  the  whole  men  of  respect- 
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able  character.  Nay,  beyond  this,  we  may  and  must  say  that 
men  of  superior  character  and  ability  have  been  found  on  the 
Episcopal  bench,  though  such  qualifications  were  not  sought  for 
as  a  ^neral  rule.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  must  in  candour 
and  Christian  sincerity  say,  that  many  men  have  been  appointed 
bishops  in  England,  whose  quahfications  for  the  office  would  never 
have  been  discovered  by  any  one  but  by  a  minister.  We  have  pos- 
sessed (we  make  many  exceptions,  of  course,  and  rather  refer  to 
the  past,)  a  series  of  bishops  of  aristocratic  habits  or  connexions — 
bishops  who  have  been  rather  temporal  lords  than  ministers  of  L- 
Jesus  Christ — bishops  who  have  rarely  in  any  point  exceeded  the 
precise  limits  of  their  duty  prescribed  by  law — bishops  who  have 
neither  possessed  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel— ^bishops  whose  apparent  object  has  been  too  frequently  to 
throw  a  damp  on  any  exhibition  of  zeal  in  the  Churches  cause, 
and  to  discourage  methodism,  evangelicalism,  or  any  other  system 
which  exhibited  life  and  energy — a  series  of  bishops  whose  pri- 
mary object  and  leading  policy  was  to  ^'  keep  things  quiet,^^  and 
preserve  the  ^^  peace  ^  of  the  Church  at  almost  any  sacrifice.  To 
say  that  our  bishops  have  not  often  been  good  men,  well-meaning 
men,  sometimes  excellent  men,  would  be  an  injustice ;  but  in  very 
many  cases  they  have  been  men  who  have  more  or  less  exhibited 
traces  of  the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  appointment. 

Hence  even  now,  when  great  measures  are  brought  forward 
which  the  Church  in  general,  both  clergy  and  laity,  are  strongly 
convinced  will  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Church 
and  religion,  a  portion  of  the  Episcopate  unt/brm/y  sides  with 
some  political  piurty  which  is  engaged  in  attempting  to  carry  such 
measures.  We  only  remember  one  case  in  which  the  whole  Epis- 
copate of  England  opposed  a  Government  measure — the  abolition 
of  Church-rates.  So  it  is,  that  the  Episcopate  has  regularly  fur- 
nished votes  in  favour  of  such  measures  as  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  Bomish  emancipation,  the  suppression  of 
the  ten  Irish  bishoprics,  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  the  ^^  god- 
less ^^  Colleges  Bill,  the  suppression  of  protective  duties  on  com,  V^ 
on  the  price  of  which  the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  are  d&< 
pendent.  Every  ministerial  measure,  however  much  (^culated 
to  injure  the  Ohurch,  finds  some  bishops  to  support  it !  If 
Government  proposes  plans  of  education  with  a  view  to  draw  more 
entirely  the  control  of  the  youth  within  its  own  power,  it  is  always 
certain  to  find  some  prelates  willing  to  credit  its  professions,  and 
to  promote  its  views. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  most  uncharitable  to  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  these  worthy  prelates  are  not  satisfied  of  the  recti- 
tude of  Uieir  conduct  in  such  matters ;  but  tliis  we  do  say,  that 
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many  bishops  have  a  very  ain^lar  facility  ia  being  conTineed, 
that  the  Gtovcmment  which  has  promoted  them,  or  may  promote 
them,  ia  always  ia  the  right,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  Church, 
when  opposed  to  ministerial  measures,  is  in  the  nTone,  and  doM 
not  understand  its  own  interesta.  The  majority  of  tne  prelates 
were  GxceetUngly  anxious  to  ret^n  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  power,  and 
supported  him  very  steadily,  even  to  the  last,  notwithstanding  all  hit 
measures  in  favour  of  popery .'  No  matter  what  may  be  the  coum 
of  Oovemnient  policy,  it  finds  support  from  bishops  who  have  been 
made  by  the  politicid  party  whicn  is  in  power,  of  who  are  anxioos 
for  some  reason  to  support  it.  In  ons  case,  however,  qualifica- 
tions of  a  certain  kind  have  been  usually  soufflit  for  by  miniatera. 
It  has  been  notoriously  the  policy  of  the  Government  always  to 
place  prelates  of  yielding  and  timid  characters  in  the  office  of  m«- 
tropolitani.  These  prelates  being  in  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  Ministers,  who  have  managed  the  Church  through  thom,  han 
been  generally  under  the  influence  of  the  Government  of  the  day, 
however  much  they  may  have  persuaded  themselves  that  thej 
were  merely  doing  their  duty  in  promoting  the  harmonious  actioo 
of  Church  and  Stato.  We  conceive  that  the  etrntinual  mtereoarm 
of  the  heads  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  when  those  prel«t«a 
feel  ttuit  their  apitointmont  is  derived  entirely  from  the  State,  and 
when  the  State  nas  selected  its  own  instruments  for  those  fa^h 
offices,  is  not  much  calculated  to  promote  an  independent  tone  of 
mind,  or  to  inspire  any  single-minded  devotion  for  the  cause  of 

iUod.  It  is  apparently  calculated  to  create  useful  auxiliaries  to 
ministries.  It  ia  not  so  certain  that  it  will  promote  a  reaolution 
to  "  render  to  God  the  things  that  arc  God's,"  as  to  "  render  to 
Ocesar  the  thinga  that  are  Ca»ar's." 

With  metropolitans  of  such  a  character  as  we  have  had  for  • 
century,  ministers  have  found  it  easy  to  manage  the  Church. 
Fearful  of  experiments  of  any  kind,  such  good  men  would  retain 
matters  as  much  as  possible  in  their  actual  position,  which,  how- 
ever, throws  every  ikin^  into  the  hands  of  the  Minister  and  the  pdt- 
tical  parties  of  the  day.  Such  metropolitans  would  prefer  the  sys- 
tem of  making  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  nominating  royal  or  par- 
liamentary- commissions,  to  the  perilous  experiment  of  convening 
a  s)nod  of  the  Church,  and  restoring  those  functions  which  hare 
gone  out  of  use,  since  ministers  have  acquired  the  absolute  and 
undisputed  control  of  Church  patronage.  Such  metropolitans  are 
ready  and  willing  to  become,  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  one 
or  two  other  prelates,  the  only  spiritual  body  whom  the  Government 
thinks  it  advisable  to  consult.  They  are  willing  to  imagine,  that 
a  system  which  in  fact  concentrates  all  power  in  their  own  handa,' 
to  the  exchuiim  of  the  bishops  and  other  iDembers  of  the  Ohuroh, 
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(to  whom  it  equaDy  bdongs  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,] 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister,  is  more  convenient,  works 
better,  and  so  forth.  Such  metropolitans  gradually  acquire  such 
notions  of  their  exclusive  power  from  their  continued  associntian 
with  Gavemmeni,  that  when  ecclesiastical  commissioners  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  re-arranging  all  the  dioceses  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  taking  the  cathedral  property ;  or  for  creat- 
ing new  dioceses ;  or,  again,  when  plans  are  propounded  by  a 
foreign  sovereign  for  founding  a  bishopric  abroad,  on  the  pro- 
visions of  which  much  and  most  serious  difference  of  opinion 
exists ;  the  metropolitans,  and  one  or  two  other  distinguished 
prelates,  accept  without  difficulty  the  office  of  regulating  aU  these 
important  af&irs  on  their  own  responsibility,  to  the  exclusion  of 
their  right  I'everend  brethren  and  the  Church  generally.  Under 
the  present  system,  indeed,  the  authority  of  the  Episcopate  has 
been  for  a  long  series  of  years  virtually  concentrated  by  the  policy 
of  Government  in  a  few  prelates ;  the  remainder,  though  retain- 
ing seats  in  parliament,  are  not  called  into  council,  but  are  left  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  their  own  particular  dioceses.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  at  large  has  been  permitted  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  very  select  body. 

The  Government  influence  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  very 
great,  more  especially  over  the  Heads  of  the  Church ;  and  this 
reeling  extends  to  all  who  are  connected  with  them  and  under 
their  influence.  The  very  men  who,  apart  from  such  associations, 
would  look  primarily  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  are  fascinated 
as  they  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the 
Church;  and,  like  them,  become  deferential  and  pliant  to  the 
wishes  of  Government,  deceived  by  its  professions,  and  attached 
to  the  established  system.  Principle  becomes,  to  some  extent, 
replaced  by  policy ;  and  aspirations  for  reformation  are  laid  aside 
as  impracticable. 

We  might  trace  the  results  of  this  system  of  appointment  still 
further :  but  we  forbear.  We  fear  that  our  remarks  might  do 
more  harm  in  one  way  than  good  in  another.  We  do  not  wish 
to  probe  the  evil  of  secularity  too  deeply.  At  the  same  time, 
when  we  refer  to  the  system  which  has  in  too  many  instances 
prevailed  in  the  ^posal  of  Episcopal  patronage,  and  in  which 
claims  founded  on  long  and  faithful  services  to  Uie  Church  in  the 
office  of  curate,  have  been  postponed  to  the  ties  of  family  con* 
nexion  or  interest,  we  feel  assured  that  the  reader  will  agree  with 
us,  that  the  example  of  secularity  set  by  the  State  has  not  been 
without  imitation.  We  refrain  from  more  than  a  mere  allusion 
to  the  combination  of  the  system  of  plurality  in  benefices  with 
that  of  Nepotism,  or  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  results  which 
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have  thence  arisen.  In  examining  the  catalogue  of  canana  and 
dignitaries  of  cathedrals,  these  thoughts  will  present  thenuelves 
with  peculiar  force;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  the  notorious  aitaa  of 
that  jMitroiiage — patronage  divided  between  the  Grovemment  and 
the  bishops— which  brought  about  in  the  end  a  sweeping  measure 
for  the  reduction  of  cliaptcrs. 

Such  are  the  results  which  have  followed  from  ministeml  pa- 
tronage in  England.  The  reference  which  has  been  usually  made 
to  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  lias  protected  the  Church,  as  a 
general  rule,  from  the  appointment  of  bishops  of  notoriously  here- 
tical doctrine,  or  of  corrupt  morals.  But  we  must  take  leave  to 
say,  that  it  has  permitted  much  of  secularity,  much  of  indolence, 
much  of  incapacity,  to  take  its  place  on  the  Episcopal  bench.  It 
has  brought  mto  the  sanctuary  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  It  has  create  a  subservient,  timid,  and  diviaed  Episco- 
pate ;  an  Episcopate  which,  by  its  divisions  on  great  queatiom, 
almost  always  in  effect  injures  and  destroys  tlie  cause  of  the 
Church  whenever  it  is  the  Minister's  policy  to  introduce  measures 
dangerous  to  that  Church. 

We  say  this  in  a  spirit  not  only  of  the  highest  reverence  for 
the  apostolical  office  to  which  these  prelates  have  been  called,  but 
with  general  respect  for  the  actual  occupants  of  Episcopal  sees, 
and  sincere  veneration  for  some  of  them.  With  all  that  defer- 
ence and  respect,  however,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  certain 
truths  which  the  history  of  a  century  and  a  half  have  sufficiently 
established,  aud  which  the  events  of  the  day  press  forcibly  on  our 
notice.  Some  churchmen  perhaps  may  not  agree  in  some  theo- 
logical points  with  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta ;  others,  perhaps,  may 
feel  something  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  tne  Bishop  <H 
New  Zealand ;  but  every  one  must  feel,  tliat  if  something  «  the 
apostolical  sincerity  and  zeal  which  those  bishops  manifest  were 
uniformly  sought  for  in  making  appointments  of  English  bishops, 
religion,  at  least,  would  be  a  gainer. 

And  now  to  turn  to  another  view  of  the  question.  Hidierto 
we  have  looked  upon  the  subject  chiefly  as  bearing  upon  polities 
or  external  matters.  We  have  shown  the  principIeB  and  maximi 
on  which  statesmen,  as  a  general  rule,  alwaj's  have  gone,  and 
always  will  go  in  their  use  of  Church  patronage — we  have  ^own 
the  mere  secularity  of  these  motives,  and  the  secularity  which  has 
followed  in  their  train.  We  have  traced  the  too  frequent  ch»- 
ractcr  of  the  Episcopate  created  under  this  system,  and  its  re- 
sults. But  we  now  come  to  look  upon  the  Episcopate  in  its  tnie 
light.  We  turn  from  the  merely  political  view  of  the  subject- 
to  contemplate  it  in  tho  aspect  whicli  it  ought  to  present  to  the 
Ciiristian. 
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To  the  Christian,  the  Episcopate,  and,  in  general,  the  offices  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  present  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that 
which  they  present  to  tne  statesman  and  the  politician.     He  be- 
lieves— it  IS  an  article  of  his  faith.— that  the  orders  of  the  Church 
did  not  derive  their  origin  from  the  State,  but  from  the  will  and 
appointment  of  God — tliat  their  end  is  not  to  support  human 
governments,  or  to  maintain  political  parties  or  ministers,  but  to 
promote  the  salvation  of  soius.     To  assert  that  elections  to  the 
Christian  ministry  of  any  order  or  degree,  ought  to  be  directed  | 
primarily  and  chiefly  to  the  maintenance  of  some  political  i^stem,  I 
or  the  welfare  of  some   political  party,  would  in  his  view  be  J 
scarcely  short  of  infidclitv.     What  is  it,  in  fact,  but  setting  the 
interests  of  the  men  of  this  world  above  the  interests  of  souls — 
subjecting  the  kingdom  of  Gh)d  to  the  kingdom  of  this  world! 

The  Christian  sees  in  the  Scriptures  certain  qualifications  for 
the  office  of  bishops  and  ministers  in  the  Church  of  God.  He 
sees  those  qualifications  recoomized  as  the  leading  principles  of 
the  Church  at  all  times.  He  finds  them  in  the  most  solemn  and 
forcible  manner  contained  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  the  Office  for  the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  prayer 
is  first  made  that  all  bishops,  ^'  the  pastors  of  thy  Church,  may 
^^  diligently  preach  thy  word.^^  Then  we  are  reminded  that  a 
bishop  must  be  "  apt  to  teach,^  "  vigilant,''  not  "  covetous,''  one 
^^  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house ;"  that  he  must  take  heed  to  all 
the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  him  overseer, 
*'  to  feed  the  Church  of  God  ;"  that  he  must  follow  the  example  of 
Simon,  and  ''yW  the  Iambs"  and  the  sheep  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  he 
would  prove  his  love;  that  he  is  sent  to  teach  and  baptize, 
teaching  men  to  observe  all  things  which  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded him. 

Then  the  Bishops  present  to  the  Metropolitan  one  whom  they 
describe  as  a  ^^  godly  and  well-learned  man."  The  Archbishop 
invites  the  congregation  to  prayer  in  imitation  of  our  Lord,  who 
continued  a  whole  night  in  prayer  before  He  ^'  chose  and  sent 
forth  his  tioelve  Apostles^*  rrayer  is  then  made  "before  we 
ADMIT  AND  SEND  FORTH  this  pcrsou  presented  unto  us,  to  the 
work  whereimto  toe  trust  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  called  him." 
We  need  not  pursue  the  subject  further  in  the  Consecration  Ser- 
vice, which  breathes  throughout  the  same  spirit.  The  Church 
evidently  believes  that  she  is  discharging  a  great  and  responsible 
duty  in  consecrating  bishops.  She  supposes  that  the  Crown 
presents  to  her  persons  chosen  with  rererence  to  their  spiritual 
qualifications.  Her  exhortations,  lessons,  prayers,  &;c.,  would  be 
a  mere  mockery  if  they  had  not  been  written  on  the  supposition 
that  bishops  Imve  been  chosen  with  an  especial  view  to  their 
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fitness  for  the  office.     Sucli  fotu  doubtless  the  view  which  was 

taken  at  the  period  when  these  solemn  ofEcea  of  consecration 

were  prepared  and  revised.     The  Church  rightly  believed  that 

the  Sovereign  waa  desirous  to  appoint  worthy  bishops.      Ministers 

and  politics  liad  nothing  to  do  with  those  appoiotmenta.     They 

were  made  by  the  Crown  either  directly  or  by  royal  coinmisHon, 

or  by  the  Heads  of  the  Churcli  with  the  Crown.     "  Godly  aad 

well-learned  men"   were  then  on  system  appointed  to  Episcopal 

sees.     The  Sovereign  was,  in  more  than  nanie,  "  Defender  of  ths 

Faith." 

I      But  this  has  long  passed  away.     The  Church  has  for  a  centuiy 

been  the  chief  branch  of  ministerial  patronage.      And  it   now 

:  constitutes  almost   the  only  patronage  in  which  the    Mioister 

J  may  attend  to  political  claims,  without  r^arding  qvalificatunu /or 

And  j-et,  when  we  look  on  the  Episcopal  office  in  its  real 
point  of  view,  disengaging  it  from  the  mere  trappings  of  temporal 
rank,  wealth,  and  patronage,  which  liave  clung  round  it  in  the 
course  of  ages — so  sobmn  and  sacred  is  its  responsibility  and 
dignity,  tliat,  in  the  comparison,  the  soul  revolts  with  a  kind  of 
impatience  from  thu.'w  ivretchcd  outside  trappings  as  things 
beneath  contcnii>t.  ^Vhat  are  all  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  this 
world — the  pnnct^ly  rank  and  wealth — in  comparison  with  the 
high  mission  of  the  Christian  bishop  to  feed  the  lambs  of  Jesiu 
Christ — to  teach  the  words  which  He  has  entrusted  to  him — to 
save  his  own  soul  in  so  doing  \  How  earthly  is  that  heart  which 
can  dwell  upon  the  one  as  if  it  were  the  sum  and  substance  and 
vitality  of  tiie  Episcopate ;  and  can  put  the  other — with  its  awful 
responsibilities — its  sublime  rewards — its  toils,  labours,  anxieties, 
sclt-duniaLs,  prayers,  watclnngs,  and  fastings,  out  of  sight  and  out  • 
of  mind  !  '^  who  is  sufficient  for  these  thmgsJ"  was  tne  question 
of  an  Apostle.  But,  oh  !  how  would  that  Apostle  have  reproved 
this  Church  and  this  nation,  if  he  could  have  looked  upon  our 
fallen  state  for  the  last  century — if  he  could  have  seen  bishop  after 
bisliop  called  to  the  apostolic  office  with  no  view  except  to  uphold 
some  ephemeral  and  unprincipled  government  of  this  world !  lit 
looking  on  tlie.sc  sad  tmies,  our  only  consolation  is,  that  the 
Church  has  been  rather  deceived  by  the  State  than  voluntarily 
acquiesced  in  such  a  state  of  things.  She  trusted  that  the  $ovb- 
KEiuN  would  discharge  the  duty  to  wliich  he  was  bound  byao 
many  solemn  responsibilities.  She  trustetl  still,  when  the  power 
of  Sovereigns  had  passed  away  to  their  subjects.  She  trusted  that 
Ministers  themselves  would,  in  their  ecclesiastical  appointments, 
as  they  did  in  their  political  professions,  promote  the  true  welfare 
of  the  Church.     When  one  mmistcr  after  another  failed,  ahe  bUU 
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looked,  and — ttrange  to  Bay — ttill  continues  to  look  to  some 
future  minister  as  ter  patron  and  her  friend  I  Surrounded  as  she 
18  by  the  fading  images  of  times  in  which  the  State  was  indeed, 
for  its  own  interests,  her  strenuous  advocate  and  reformer,  she 
can  scarcely  open  her  eyes  to  the  tremendous  change  in  the  rehir 
tions  between  Church  and  State.  Uneasy  she  hi»  been  at  the 
legislative  aotsof  thirty  years — but  she  has  not  mentally  combined 
them,  and  seen  the  system  on  which  they  were  prooeedmg.  We 
cannot  excuse  the  Clhurch  for  this  want  of  perception.  And  yet 
amidst  her  failings  she  has  been  preserved. 

Nothing  but  the  special  interference  of  Divine  Providence  could 
have  given  us  the  many  pjood  bishops  we  have  had,  and  prevented 
the  Church  from  perishing  utterly.  Yet  how  grievous  were  her 
losses — Wesleyan  Methodism  expelled  from  her  bosom,  which 
might,  by  a  more  highly-qualified  Episcopate,  have  been  preserved 
ana  reformed— dissent  and  infideliW  increasing,  while  the  Church 
lay  still,  waiting  for  help  from  the  State— then  Romanism  gaining 
new  strength  and  vigour — the  Church  divided  by  controversies — 
and  the  State  on  which  tlie  hierarchy  always  leant,  turning 
steadily  towards  a  course  of  openly  irreligious  policy,  casting  down 
all  the  bulwarks  of  the  Church,  throwing  open  the  flood-gates  to  the 
tide  of  Romanism,  dissent,  Methodism,  Judaism,  and  Infidelity. 

There  are  those  who  mav  look  on  such  sentiments  as  proceeding 
from  mere  ^*  troublers  of  Israel.'"  We  take  up  the  phrase  which 
has  been  lately  applied  in  another  way,  and  ask  wherefore  should 
we  cry,  ^^  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace  f"  To  the 
Christian,  and  to  tne  man  of  the  world,  the  system  of  Church 
appointments  must  necessarily  appear  in  a  difierent  point  of 
view.  We  cannot  have  peace  whue  the  land  is  filled  with  the 
evil  results  of  a  long-continued  system  of  corruption.  We  ought 
not  to  sit  still  and  permit  the  Lord'^s  cause  to  be  given  over  to 
the  destroyer.  Our  Episcopate  must  be  multiplied, — and  if  so, 
the  source  of  its  nomination  must  be  purified  from  the  venality 
and  corruption  which  always  attaches  to  ministerial  patronage. 
The  rights  of  the  Crown  must  be  respected  and  maintained  *,  but 
the  Episcopate  must  be  liberated  warn  its  subserviency  to  the 

*  While  we  taj  this,  we  would  eftotioip  all  tliote  who  are  Interested  in  obtaining 
for  the  Chureh  rwl  eeooritiea  for  the  appointmciit  of  good  hishope,  againat  toy 
exyremoDB  which  might  be  nnderatood  as  recognizing  the  ngbt  of  the  Crown,  undmr 
all  arcumtUtneeif  ami  at  all  times,  to  app<Hnt  to  bishopries.  Be  it  remembered,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  no  soTcreign  appointed  to  bislioprtcs, — that  Christian  sore- 
rdgns  onlf  graduaUp  acquired  the  privilege, — that  the  soTercigiis  of  England  hain 
not  at  all  timet  appomted, — that  cases  aiay  be  e<meeived,  in  which  the  Church  could 
not  consent  to  the  continuaoee  of  this  priTilege,  but  must  reject  it  at  all  hazards. 
It  is  suffioient  to  say,  that  we  do  not  eoBtemplate  any  remoral  of  the  appointment  of 
)na)iQpifcqni  Umi  Crown. 
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nunistrj  of  the  dar.  Its  memben  most  be  fldected  for  merit, 
not  tor  conoexion. — for  pietv  and  Christian  val,  not  for  [diaiiCT 
of  character.  While  the  nomination  of  btshops  is  Tested,  i»  lit 
jirit  ifutantx,  in  the  ministry  of  the  day,  so  long,  ire  fear,  will  all 
the  abuses  we  speak  of  continae.  It  would  be  in  rain  to  give 
Chapters  or  Archbishops  the  power  of  rejecting,  at  election  or 
coafirmatioQ,  ministerial  nominees,  if  the  onlj  gronnd  of  objectioD 
were  aome  pontice  and  proved  error  in  doctrine,  or  Immorality  in 
conduct.  Would  this  guard  the  Church  a^ost  what  is,  in  our 
opinion,  an  evil  as  great  as  immorality  of  life,  or  error  in  dootrine, 
— and  that  is,  a  leorldty-minded,  luieirarm,  h*nw-«m'iw?  Episco- 
pate '.  Certainly  not.  ^^'ould  it  save  the  Church  from  the  syst«n 
of  ministerial  corruption,  which  has  so  long  paralysed  her  energies, 
and  secularized  to  so  great  an  extent  her  Episcopate  and  her 
priesthood  !  ^Vould  it  create  an  Episcopate  free  from  the 
trammels  of  ministerial  and  political  obligations,  and  at  liberty  to 
exert  its  powers  with  undivided  energy  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church!  Would  it  give  us  holy,  apostolical,  zealoos,  humble 
men !  No — we  have  had  a  century's  experience  of  what  minis- 
terial patronage  can  do ;  and  that  we  hare  survived  it — is  a 
miracle.  We  cannot  iruxt  it.  We  may  be  compelled  to  yield  to 
it ;  but  do  not  let  ns  Toluntarily  sanction  it. 

There  is,  in  our  opinion,  only  one  mode  in  which  the  Chnrdi 
could  be  rescued  from  the  danger  of  receiving  a  series  of  woHdly 
and  unworthy  bishops  from  ministers.  If  some  Body  were  elected 
by  a  national  s}'nod,  to  which  all  ministerial  nominations  should 
1)0  subjected,  with/uK  and  tmlimiUd  power  of  rejecting  all  nomi- 
nations of  persons  whom  it  did  not  consider  loomiy  of  the  office 
of  bishop,  without  the  necessity  of  assigning  any  tptafic  cijectioiu 
to  doctrine  or  morah, — in  such  case  an  enective  check  would  be 
established  aeainst  the  appointments  of  bishops  who  have  no  merit 
or  quail fi cations.  But  any  such  contraction  of  the  ministerial 
power  would  be  nearly  as  unacceptable  as  the  entire  removal  of 
the  nomination  to  some  other  hands ;  and  elsewhere  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  ought  to  be  removed,  and  can  safely  be  removed. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  as  suggesting  any  diminution  of  the 
rovftl  authority,  such  as  it  is.  Let  the  Crown  retain  the  powert 
which  it  nowpotteues  ofappoiniing  bishopt.  But  let  such  powers 
Dii  miniiterg  have  appropnated  to  themselves,  in  appointing  to 
Inshnprics,  be  nut  in  other  hands,  under  the  Crown,  but  indepen- 
dent (if  the  Minister.  Let  tlic  synod  of  the  whole  Church  of 
I'inglnnd,  both  elericnl  and  lay,  nominate  s  select  body  to  the 
(Jticon,  an  her  advisers  in  ecclesiastical  appointments.  Let  those 
renresontatives  of  the  Church,  selected  for  their  devotion  to 
ligioH,  present  to  the  Minister,  or  the  Crown,  the  namee  of 
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persons  thoroughly  qualified  for  promotion  to  vacant  benefices, 
and  let  the  forms  of  confirmation  become  a  reality,  under  proper 
regulations ;  and  we  think  that  all  parties,  except  the  Minister  of 
the  day,  would  be  satisfied.  The  ^[§aiger^j)f -popular  elections  | 
would  be  avoided ;  the  right  of  the  Crown  would  Ue^presUTVed;^  • 
and  the  Church  would  be  in  perfect  security.  We  feel  assured 
that  the  claims  of  the  Church  for  proper  securities  of  some  kind 
cannot  be  long  or  efiectually  resisted.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
no  measure  which  would  not  toholly  exclude  the  ministry  of  the 
day  would  be  fully  sufficient :  but  we  trust  that  any  measure 
presenting  a  real  check  on  the  ministerial  prerogative,  would  be 
supported. 

it  is  high  time  for  churchmen  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  progress 
of  events.  The  whole  course  of  State  policy  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  has  changed  within  the  last  century  and  a  half.  The 
efiects  of  this  chsmge,  however,  have  only  gradually  developed 
themselves.  Still  retaining  the  vast  body  of  the  population — still 
retaining  the  energies  which  persecution  in  the  Great  Rebellion, 
and  subsequent  perils,  and  a  succession  of  illustrious  bishops  had 
implanted  within  her,  the  English  Church  long  retained  some 
influence,  even  after  Government  had  changed  its  ecclesiastical 
views.  Popery  lay  crushed  beneath  penal  laws,  as  a  dangerous 
faction,  opposed  to  the  Protestant  succession  of  the  throne.  But 
in  time  Popery  and  Sectarianism  gained  political  influence,  by  dint 
of  agitation,  and  the  aid  of  political  partisans,  who  raised  them- 
selves to  power  by  their  advocacy  of  pretended  popular  rights. 
The  French  Revolution,  operating,  in  its  principles,  on  the  enor* 
mous  multitudes  of  our  manufacturing  population,  left  without 
any  effectual  provision  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  raised  a  mass  of 
radicalism  and  infidelity,  which,  combined  with  the  revived  powers 
of  popery,  and  the  active  energies  of  dissent,  have  totally  changed 
the  face  of  things.  The  mob  who  in  1791  burnt  Dr.  Priestley's' 
chapel,  and  assailed  the  friends  of  the  French  Revolution,  have 
now  become  Chartist,  Radical,  and  Socialist. 

And  now,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  government  after  govern- 
ment has  been  engaged  in  breaking  down  all  the  restramts  by 
which  the  legislation  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
sought  to  discourage  separation  from  the  National  Church.  The 
whole  system  of  successive  governments  ought  to  be  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fwndamental  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  views  of  the  State  in  England.  The 
Church  is  still  recognized  nominally,  and  by  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  as  the  National  Church — the  Church  to  which  the 
State  is  more  particularly  allied — which  it  prefers  in  some  sort  to 
other  religious  commumons;   but  the  spirit  of  these  forms  is 
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extinct;  the  LeffielBture  shunserery  act  bywUolilt  nt^lit  testHy 
iUi  adhesion  to  tne  Church  or  its  interests.  It  is  content  to  M 
certain  forms  and  privileges  remain  for  the  preeent.  It  does  not 
seek  to  confiscate  Church  property,  or  to  expel  biahops  from 
Parliament ;  but  it  will  not  take  a  sin^^e  step  in  favour  of  tbe 
Church,  unless  equivalent  concessions  are  made  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Church.  They  would  fain  endow  Romanism,  if  it  could  be 
induced  to  accept  the  bribe.  Equity  of  all  religious  oonununtons 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  the  doctnne  which  has  been,  year  aftxr  year, 
advocated  in  Parliament.  The  repeal  of  the  Test  »ni  Corporatka 
Acts,  the  emancipation  and  endowment  of  Bomaniam,  the  ad- 
misMon  of  Jews,  the  thousand  other  acts  and  proceedinss  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  colonies  and  in  Ireland,  ought  to  Diiog 
conviction  at  length  to  the  most  prejudiced  nund  that  the  State 
in  England  has  totally  changed  ita  riews  with  regard  to  tbe 
Church ;  that  there  is  no  political  principle  which  now  leads  it  to 
uphold  the  National  Church.  Mr.  Birks  has  referred  to  this 
sUte  of  things  in  the  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  admiemon  of 
Jews  into  Parliament,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
remarks: — 

"  A  farther  reaion  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities  has  been 
•hown  from  the  coutm  and  tenor  of  recent  legialation.  Its  whole 
tendency,  it  it  taid,  has  been  in  one  direction ;  to  remove  all  eiril 
dittinctioni,  founded  on  the  difference  of  religious  creeds  and  opinions. 
.  .  •  .  It  i*  true  indeed,  and  may  be  owned  witbout  acniple,  that  the 
chaogea  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  such  as  the  objectioB 
implies.     The  fact  is  plain,  but  the  infermce  which  has  been  drawn 

from  it  is  utterly  groundless The  principle  which  advocates  tbe 

admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament,  because  it  agrees  with  the  conrse  of 
previous  legislation,  would  have  equally  justified  tbe  cnicifixioa  of  oai 

blessed  Lord Our  nation,  like  Balaam,  may  be  suffered  for  a 

time  to  walk  in  the  way  of  ilt  own  ehoict,  while  its  statesmen  echo 
boldly  the  scornful  question  of  Pilate,  and  worldly  wealth  is  nationallj 
coveted  and  followed,  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth  and  righteonsncM. 
But  those  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  will  only  tremble  at  the 
dangerous  permission." 

These  are  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  hut  they  faB  oo 
ears  that  will  not  bear.  The  "  god  of  this  world"  has  btioded 
the  English  State.  To  the  State  the  Church  ia  no  longer,  exoept 
in  antique  and  obsolete  forms  and  phrases,  tbe  National — the 
true— M«  Church  of  England.  It  is  merely  a  sect  amongat 
others — a  sect  possessed  of  temporal  advantages  whidi  others 
cannot  boast, — a  sect  which  is,  through  its  heads,  under  the 
sway  of  the  Minister,  and  which  afford  him  some  of  his  beat 
patronage.     In  tluB  point  of  view,  its  existence  is  eonveoienk  ta 
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the  State ;  otherwise^  the  State  would  not  care  if  the  Church 
were  to  pass  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

We  are  speaking  of  the  State  in  its  collective  capacity,  as 
giiided  by  a  certain  policy  and  principle.  Statesmen  there 
may  be  and  are,  who  from  time  to  time  endeavour  to  persuade 
themselves  and  others  that  this  or  that  Specific  act  of  State 
policy,  in  reference  to  religious  questions,  is  founded  on  soinie 
Christian  or  philanthropic  motive, —  who  always  ridicule  the 
notion  of  any  injury  being  intended  to  the  Church;  And  they 
are  right.  They  are  not  actually  hostile  to  her ;  they  are  simply 
indiffbretit^  as  politicians.  But  we  must  be  bermitted  to  look 
somewhat  beyond  these  specific  acts,  or  the  inditidu^s  who  take 
part  in  them,  and  connect  the  system  which  is  r^ly  working 
m  them,  and  in  tirtnch  every  statestnan  is  sooner  or  lat^r  iuvblved. 
Look  at  our  risinff  statesmen, — ^ven  men  who  set  out  in  life  t?iih 
high  notions  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  prot^t  and  brfriend  the 
Church  above  all  othei'S, — have  not  all  these  men  in  Succession 
been  absorbed  into  the  opposite  system !  Has  not  Mr.  Gladstone 
been  obliged  at  length  obenly  tcf  avow  that  hid  early  viei^s  arel 
impracticable !  The  truth  is,  that  no  iStatestUan  in  these  days 
can  uphold  the  principles  of  Church  and  State,  which  the  Church 
would  fain  see  recognized.  To  do  so  itould  be  a  manifhst  die^ikh 
Uficatum  for  office.  The  whokl  systert  is  vitally  atid  funda- 
mentally changed. 

It  may  be  that  the  reader  will  Hot  have  g6ne  alotig  with  us 
in  every  expression  which  we  have  employed,  but  we  do  think  it 
impossible  that  any  man  of  sober  mihd  and  of  stiffldent  inforrma- 
tion,  of  whatever  party  he  may  be,  can  fail  to  admit  the  sub- 
stantial tnith  of  ^hiat  has  been  stated. 

Now,  then,  let  us  calnily  and  soberly  survejr  ottr  position. 
The  State,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  holds  by  the  forms  of 
the  constitution  a  power  of  the  iiilost  comprehensive  and  irtrin- 
gent  character  over  all  that  relates  to  the  Church.  In  its  policy 
avowedly  indiflereUt  in  the  questions  between  the  Church  and  all 
the  sects  which  have  separated  from  it — avowedly  and  on  prin- 
ciple indiflerent  whether  the  sects  make  converts  from  the  Church, 
or  the  Church  makes  converts  from  the  seets — ^avowedly  willing 
to  place  all  sects  and  comimunions  on  a  level  with  the  Church — 
thus,  utterly  indiflerent  to  religiotis  creeds,  the  State  nominates 
the  bishops  of  the  Church, — nominates  large  masses  of  her 
clergy, — legislates  for  the  Church  in  all  her  concerns,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual, — and  extinguishes  all  power  of  spontaneous 
legislative  action  and  reform  in  the  Church.  The  Church  alone, 
of  all  religious  communities  in  England,  is  absolutely  subject  to 
the  State;  Md  to  a  State  #hieh  ayowar  its  mdiflrerefice,  as  a  Stdik^ 
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is  all  religious  questions  I  And  amidit  tbia  itete  of  tluDgB 
we  have  remained  passive.  Our  watchmen  have  not  awakened 
to  the  real  state  of  things,  but  have  been  Bootiied  hy  the  ailveij 
roresuons  of  ministera  of  state.  The  verjr  patronage  of  toe 
Jhnrch  is  employed  to  keep  her  in  silence  and  in  Bubnusaion. 
The  ascendancy  which  it  gives  to  ministers  enables  them  to  clied[ 
and  restrain  her  efforts  for  freedom.  The  power  of  the  State 
is  employed  to  extinguish  her  synods,  and  thus  cause  the  veiy 
notion  of  united  action  in  God  s  cause  to  die  away.  Without 
any  spiritual  legislature  competent  to  decide  controver^es  aa 
they  nae,  or  to  promote  improvements  and  uniformity  in  practice^ 
the  Church  becomes  the  prey  of  parties  and  divisions  whieli 
divert  her  attention  from  questiona  affecting  her  existence  as 
a  Church,  and  leave  her  helplessly  In  the  handa  of  the  Minister. 
Meanwhile  blow  after  blow  descends  upon  her  defences  ;  breach 
after  breach  is  eSected ;  her  position  daily  becomes  more  con- 
tracted ;  but  still  she  remains  passive ;  for  even  within  her  raola 
are  found  those  who  tell  her  still  to  lean  upon  the  Goremmeot, 
and  cling  fast  to  it  unto  the  end.  We  have  been  kept  passive 
by  such  moans,  and  yet  each  day  ought  to  have  shown  us  the 
hoUowness  of  such  advice,  or  its  deep  error,  in  applying  obsolete 
maxims  to  present  dangers.  We  nave  not  known  whither  to 
turn  for  aid.  Our  profe^ed  political  defenders  have  deserted  us 
one  by  one.  Their  voices,  once  raised  in  our  defence,  gradualh 
sank  mto  feeble  whispers ;  and  then  they  sided  vrith  the  hoetije 
cause.  The  spoilers,  deeming  their  prey  nearly  exhausted,  are 
gathering  around  the  Church.  The  State,  her  ancient  protectw, 
and  still  ner  master,  stands  ready  to  deliver  her  into  Hueir  handi^ 
when  they  have  gained  power  to  demand  her  sacrifice. 

That  time  may  still  he  far  off.  The  Church  has  yet  remaining 
gigantic  strength  and  power,  when  fairly  roused ;  and  therefore 
all  her  assailants  arc  gradual  in  their  advances,  and  look  to  gain- 
ing their  end  by  a  process  of  exhaustion  rather  than  by  open 
attacks.  Some  few  years  ago  they  ventured  too  far  in  proposing  the 
abolition  of  Church-rates  ;  but  for  once  they  found  that  they  had 
miscalculated  the  strength  of  the  Church ;  they  found  a  united 
and  an  indif^ant  Episcopate;  and  they  found  thewhole  population, 
laity  and  all,  rallying  around  their  Church.  The  rate-payers  would 
not  take  the  bribe  that  was  oflbred  them.  From  that  moment 
governments,  and  the  opponents  of  the  Church,  have  forborne 
experiments  which  were  likely  to  end  in  defeat. 

Now  then  let  us  take  another  view  of  the  position  of  the 
Church.  Suppose  that  the  Church,  which  has  been  so  long  a 
passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  seeing  herself,  we 
will  not  say  enslaved,  but  dependent  on  a  State  vtto'^  care- 
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less  of  het  wd&re,  and  on  the  will  of  political  parties ;  suppose, 
we  say,  this  body,  now  in  bondage,  by  some  means  or  in  some 
way,  to  become  active  in  the  pursuit  of  those  capacities  of  self* 
control  and  self-legislation,  wnich  she  formerly  possessed ;  sup- 
pose her  to  seek  for  securities-— definite,  clear,  bond  fide  secu- 
rities, for  the  appointment  of  bishops  truly  worthy  of  their  office 
— ^what  would  be  the  feeling  and  position  of  the  parties  by  whom 
she  is  opposed,  and  of  the  State  \ 

In  the  first  place,  ahe  would  be  encountered  with  resistance  by 
the  State — i.  e.  by  the  Minister  of  the  day  and  his  party,  includ- 
ing a  certain  number  of  bishops — probably  also  by  other  political 
parties.  In  this  opposition,  tne  Government  would,  we  presume, 
be  backed  and  supported  by  many  of  those  classes  and  denomina* 
tions  of  religionists  who  are  opposed  to  the  Church,  and  by  all 
those  who  have  no  religion  at  all.  The^^Minister  would  try  to 
raise  some  cry  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  weak  men.  The 
reason  of  this  opposition  would  be,  first,  the  jealousy  and  reluc- 
tance of  the  Minister  and  of  political  parties,  at  any  interference 
with  the  patronage,  and  consequently  political  power,  which  they 
possess  in  connexion  with  the  Church;  secondly,  the  jealousy 
which  the  temporal  Government  always  feels  at  any  interference 
with  power  of  any  kind  that  has  once  become  centralized  under 
the  State ;  and,  thirdly,  the  i^)prehension  of  the  sects,  that  if  the 
Church  were  at  liberty  to  act  for  herself,  she  would  become  too 
strong  for  them  all,  and  would  recover  the  ground  she  has  lost. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  any  movement  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  resume  the  spiritual  liberties  which  she  formerly  pos- 
sessed, would  be  likely  to  be  viewed  with  disapprobation,  both  by 
the  Government  and  by  a  motley  array  of  its  supporters. 

As  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  we  suppose  that  any  reform 
in  the  preisent  system  would  render  it  even  more  indifferent  to 
the  Church  than  it  now  is ;  and  that  such  indifference  and  its 
possible  results  might  be  employed  to  detach  timid  men  from  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  and  induce  them  to  leave  things  as  they  are. 

But  in  reply  to  all  such  anticipations,  or  any  other  which  may 
be  founded  on  mere  temporal  considerations,  we  must  say,  that  we 
cannot  consent  to  accept  any  impediments  or  difficulties  founded 
on  such  considerations,  as  any  objections  against  the  discharge 
of  duty  to  God  and  His  Church.  No  Christian  can  have  any 
doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  seek  in  the  first  place 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
seek  it  at  the  hazard  of  being  deprived  of  all  her  earthly  posses- 
sions. In  these  days,  the  onlv  strength  of  the  Church  lies  in  this 
spirit  of  simple  devotion  to  her  most  sacred  duty.  The  Church 
has  no  earthly  friends :  she  has  put  her  trust  in  the  ^*  children  of 
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men,"  and  they  have  failed  ono  bj  one.  Sbe  mnst  look  in  fiitnic 
more  singly  to  the  Holemn  reapunsibilitics  entailed  1^  her  exiat- 
ence  as  a  Christian  society,  leaving  hor  temporal  fortunes  to  tbe 
care  of  her  Heavenly  Protector  and  Spiritual  Head. 

But  there  are  some  considerations  aa  regarda  the  supposed 
dangers,  which  are  perhaps  not  undeserving  of  conaidetBtion.  If 
the  Church  were  strong  enough  to  establish  her  constitutional  liber> 
ties  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  statesmen,  political  parties,  asd 
her  opponents,  would  she  not  also  bo  strong  enouefa  to  protect 
her  temporalities !  If  she  could  do  the  one,  we  think  tnat  die 
would  be  far  more  able  to  defend  her  temporal  position  than  Aa 
now  is.  Once  free  the  Church  from  her  present  tramoiela  td 
successive  ministries,  and  she  would  recover  a  united  Episcopate. 
She  would  become  an  object  of  respect  and  even  of  fear,  instead 
of  being  an  object  of  contempt.  She  would  hold  her  natural  and 
rightful  position  in  the  country  as  by  far  the  most  numeroos  and 
powerful  community  of  professing  Christians  within  it ;  ahe  wotdd 
have  advocates  in  Parliament ;  and  if  assailed,  she  might  be  Mt 
to  beat  back  the  attempt  so  efFectually  as  to  teach  her  opponents 
moderation  for  the  future  equal  to  her  own. 

Supposing  therefore  the  Church  to  have  actually  carried  amiDst 
ministers  the  recovery  of  her  Christian  and  constitutional  nghts, 
there  would  not  be,  in  our  opinion,  much  danger  of  her  losing  ber 
temporalities,  excepting,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  revolution,  ia 
which  she  would  sufler  with  all  holders  of  property.  In  the  ordi-' 
nary  course  of  events,  we  think  that  her  temporal  prospects  would 
be  improved ;  for  as  matters  are  now  proceeding,  the  day  mwf 
come  when  her  temporalities  will  be  invaded,  ana  wheii  she  irill 
bo  without  power  of  resistance. 

Such  anticipations  will  probably  be  treated  as  absurd  by  mere 
politicians.  Theywill  ask  triumphantly,  "  Who  is  seeking  the 
confiscation  of  Church  property  in  England  f  These  s^e  and 
honest  advisers  of  the  Church  would  ai^ie,  that  because  tnere  is 
no  present  cry  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Church,  there  will  be 
none  hereafter .'  Churchmen  will  not,  we  hope,  be  deceived  by  the 
hollow  assurances  of  statesmen.  They  ought  not  to  forget  the 
unceasing  efibrt  of  all  sects  in  the  empire,  backed  by  the  revolts 
.  tionary  bction,  and  by  every  successive  government,  to  estahlieh 

Ithe  principle  of  reliffiotis  tquallly.  That  principle  is  every  year 
more  and  more  distinctly  recogniwjd  by  the  Legislature.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Legislature  asserts  its  claim  and  its  right  to  dis- 
pose of  Church  property  according  to  its  own  judgment.  Par- 
liament has  already  struck  off  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  Churdi 
property  in  Ireland,  and  given  it  to  the  landlords.  It  has,  by  its 
sabwquent  legislation,  taken  fdmost  all  of  the  remaining  seventy- 


five  per  cent,  to  support  the  poor.  It  has  extinguished  the  Church- 
rates  in  Ireland,  and  confiscated  the  property  of  ten  bishoprics  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  The  literary  oreans  of  that  Liberalism 
which  has  gained  permanent  ascendancy,  declare  that  ^'  it  is  pue- 
rile to  expect  that  the  Roman  Gathollo  body  of  Ireland  will  ever 
permanently  acquiesce  in  seeing  the  entire  eeeUsiasHeal  endowment 
appnypriated  eachmvely  to  a  evmll  minority  of  the  paptdaiion^  while 
the  Church  of  the  large  majority  is  wholly  unendowed  \^^  The 
measures  of  the  Legidatui^  have  left  little  for  the  spoiler  to 
take. 

There  are  some  persons  who  would  bid  us  look  with  indifier- 
ence  at  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Church.  **  The  case  of  Ire^ 
land,^  they  would  say,  '*  is  peculiar ;  it  afibrds  no  precedent  for 
England.  They  are  greatly  mistaken  in  such  views,  as  they  may 
find  hereafter  to  their  cost.  If  by  any  conjuncture  of  events  a 
parliament  were  returned,  which  was  desirous  of  interfering  in 
a  hostile  spirit  with  the  endowments  of  the  Church  here,  what 
has  been  done,  and  may  be  done  in  Ireland,  will  be  unscrupulously 
quoted  by  Government  and  by  the  other  enemies  of  the  Church, 
as  having  established  the  principle  of  interference  with  the  pro- 
perty of  an  "  established'^  Church,  or,  rather^  the  right  of  dispos- 
mg  of  ^*  naiionaP  property  in  the  manner  which  the  State  deems 
most  advisable.  If  there  should  ever  be  the  mil  in  Parliament 
to  interfere  with  English  Church  property  in  a  hostile  spirit,  there 
will  be  precedents  and  principles  to  support  their  proceeding  in 
the  case  of  the  '^  Established  Church"^  in  Ireland. 

We  may  be  mistaken  in  our  view,  but  it  does  seem  to  us  that 
it  were  more  wise  in  the  Church  not  to  await  the  day  when  her 
enemies  may  have  gained  irresistible  strength,  and  when  Govern- 
ment will  betray  her  into  their  hands;  but  to  bestir  herself 
at  once  to  meet  the  dangers  before  her,  by  cautious  and  judi- 
cious organization  and  action.  To  depend  any  longer  on  the 
Staters  support,  would  be  mere  dreaming.  We  do  not,  we  again 
remind  our  readers,  live  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  must 
now  look  only  to  God,  and  to  ourselves :  the  State  has  betrayed 
us,  and  is  ready  to  sell  us.  Care  should  be  taken  to  divest  the 
movement  as  much  as  possible  of  points  on  which  its  enemies 
might  fix  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  popular  clamour  or  angry 
passions.  Partizanship  of  every  kind  should  be  as  far  as  possib^B 
avoided,  demands  should  be  conceived  in  a  tone  of  moderation, 
though  firmness,  on  grounds  of  justice  and  Christian  trtrth,  on 
principles  which  the  simplest  could  understand  and  feel,  and  in 
which  almost  all  the  members  of  the  Church  will  join.  »Sednlous 
care  sAionld  be  taken,  to  guard  against  the  notion  of  the  assump- 
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tioD  of  spiritual  power  with  any  view  to  deprive  the  laity  of  tlieir 
Christian  liberties.  On  them  especitilly,  in  all  clama  of  mcu^ 
the  success  of  the  cause  of  the  Church  must  vety  greatly  depend; 
without  their  zealous  support,  no  progress  can  be  made ;  and  m 
douhts  have  been  Ktdely  spread  amongat  them  of  the  meaning 
and  intentions  of  the  cJergy,  as  if  the  object  were  to  establisb  t 
system  of  "  priestcraft"  and  dominion  over  their  conaoiences,  m 
think  that  Christian  policy  would  suggest  a  mode  of  proceeding 
.  which  would  put  an  end  to  any  such  suspicion,  by  associatiiw  the 
I  laity,  uTider  due  and  right  restrictiont,  with  the  der^  in  the  tep»? 
/  Uture  of  the  Church,  and  in  its  local  tribunals  of  diacipline.  Ii 
fact  there  is  nothing  alien  to  the  pmctice  of  the  Church  in  audi 
union  of  lay  and  clerical  members  in  synods.  Almost  all  tha 
syoods  of  Europe,  from  the  seventh  t^  the  eleventh  eeotuiy,  wen 
of  this  mixed  character,  at  once  Parliaments  and  Church  Bynod& 
It  is  traceable  in  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  history.  It  has  been 
adopted  in  America ;  and  to  our  mind  it  seems  neceasaj^  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  referenee 
to  the  independence  of  the  national  character,  and  the  suspiciona 
which  have  been  assiduously  instilled  into  the  popular  mind.  A 
Church  legislature  fairly  representing  the  laity  as  well  as  the 
clergy,  would,  in  our  opinion,  possess  tenfold  iu^uence  over  one 
composed  of  clergy  alone.  It  would  be  looked  to  by  all  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  Church  as  their  ecclesiastical  representation,  as  the 
House  of  Commons  is  looked  to  by  the  nation  at  large  as  ita 
political  representation. 

The  plam  and  straightforward  avowal  of  such  perfectly  fair, 
just,  and  reasonable  objects,  as  removing  the  discussion  and  deter- 
mination of  our  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  from  a  parliif 
mcnt  including  "  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretica,"  to  sonw 
body  consisting  of  churchmen  only,  and  fairly  representing  the 
Church — the  acquisition  of  really  efficient  securities  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  bisnops  worthy  in  all  respects  of  their  office,  and 
qualified  to  carry  out  its  spiritual  duties  with  power  and  effect^ 
tlie  multiplication  of  a  laborious,  working  Episcopate,  and  of  the 
clergy  in  populous  places — these  and  such  as  these  are  objects  so 
reasonable,  so  incapable  of  affording  just  grounds  of  oflienee  to  any 
sincere  member  of  the  Church,  that  we  cannot  think  there  would 
be  danger  in  advocating  them,  if  the  advocacy  were  temperate, 
firm,  and  free  from  all  appearance  of  party  spirit.  Let  any  such 
movement  be  conducted  with  prudence  and  p$rtevtranee^  and  it 
will  continually  gain  adherents  who  are  at  first  afraid  to  join  it. 

The  late  controversy  on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to 
the  Episcopal  see  of  Hereford,  nas  been  the  means  of  awaken- 
ing public  attention  to  the  real  position  of  the  Church  in  o 
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with  the  State.  The  opposition  to  that  appointment  has  been 
throughout  conducted  with  a  temper,  moderation,  and  substan- 
tial success,  which  exceeded  all  expectation.  We  cannot  of  course 
Iiredict  what  will  be  the  results  upon  the  mind  of  the  Church  at 
arge.  But  we  should  think  that  there  are  many  persons  who  will 
be  able  to  look  somewhat  beyond  this  particular  case — who  will 
look  on  Dr.  Hampden^s  theories,  or  Lord  John  KusselFs  con- 
duct, as  of  little  moment  in  comparison  with  the  greater  and  more 
momentous  questions  involved  m  them.  Some,  who  have  been 
excited  by  what  seemed  to  them  a  positive  outrage,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  look  on  it  as  an  exceptional  case,  and  to  relapse  into 
their  usual  passive  dissatisfaction ;  but  there  will  be,  we  presume, 
others,  who  will  turn  their  thoughts  to  examine  and  to  reform 
the  whole  system  with  which  such  acts  are  connected. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  again  express  our  solemn  con- 
viction, that  unless  the  Church  becomes  Organized  and  active  in 
pursuit  of  her  great  practical  objects,  such  as  Church-extension, 
an  increase  in  the  Episcopate,  and  the  restoration  of  a  national 
synod — and  unless  in  so  doing  she  act  independently  of  the  State, 
not  in  opposition  to  it^  but  witn  a  distinct  object  of  iflnuencing  the 
State,  just  as  all  other  religious  bodies  in  the  country  influence 
it;  unless  the  Church  pursues  her  way  steadily  to  this  object, 
without  regarding  the  promises  of  statesmen,  the  timidity  and 
apathy  of  some  other  own  members,  or  even  the  tacit  disappro- 
bation of  some  of  her  rulers  under  State  influence,  she  will  be 
compelled  ultimately  to  relinquish  the  whole  of  her  temporalities 
to  the  State. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  language  and  these  anticipations  might 
have  been  deemed  extravagant;  but  can  they  be  called  so  now? 
Is  it  nothing  that  the  State  has  distinctly  taught  the  doctrine 
that,  as  a  State,  it  holds  out  equal  encouragement  to  all  religions  ! 
Why  does  it  admit  persons  of  all  religions  amongst  its  members? 
Why  does  it  provide  for  Jewish,  Dissenting,  Bomish,  members  of 
Parliament,  and  ministers  of  the  Croton  f  why  does  it  thus  identify 
the  Crown  itself  toith  indAfference  to  all  religion  f  If  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  by  whom  (done  t/ie  royal  prerogative  is  exercised,  may 
be  openly  and  by  legal  enactment,  Jews,  or  Dissenters,  or 
Bomanists,  what  principle  is  there  on  which  to  maintain  the  re- 
striction on  the  religion  of  the  sovereign  ?  Mark  the  composition 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  political  influence  in  English 
and  Scotch  boroughs,  and  in  Ireland,  gained  by  the  enemies  ojfthe 
Church  as  an  estaolishment  within  fifteen  years.  Mark  the  regular 
organization  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  Church,  and  the  perfect 
harmony  with  which  they  hang  together  (however  difierent  their 
views  may  be  on  other  points)  for  carrying  measures  adverse  to 
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the  Church;  opposing  her  wishes,  and  hmklDg  down  h 
Mark  the  uniform  auceea  which  attends  their  efforts ;  and  the  nnt- 
form  neglect  experienced  by  the  Church,  On  one  side,  the  tide  it 
always  advancing;  on  the  other,  always  receding.  The  one  caiuc 
is  aln-ays  gaining;  the  other  is  lo»ng  its  place  inoh  by  inch.  We 
have  Keen  much  lost ;  we  daily  see  more  departing ;  we  cannot 
tell  the  hour  when  tlie  whole  will  be  snatched  from  us.  Beligwu 
equality  demands  it ;  and  the  principles  of  the  State  are  bo  atterij 
and  hopelessly  gone,  that  no  miniiter  coutd  mty  brnffw^  txent  m 
prountii  of  expediency,  defend  the  Church.  Let  ua  not  be  lunl 
into  destruction  by  the  language  of  such  advisers  as  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  who  would  fain  convince  us,  that  after  all  that  has  happensd, 
we  are  "stronger  than  ever."  Our  strength,  such  as  it  is,  dots 
not  consist  in  sitting  still,  depending  on  the  protection  of  the 
ministeiB  of  the  day,  and  waiting  to  Iw  sold  piecemeal ;  we  Aow 
strength,  weak  as  we  are  from  divisions,  caused  by  the  intermis- 
sion of  synods,  and  by  Government  intluenee  over  aome  of  «ir 
bishops  and  clergy ;  still  we  /uiw  strength — the  strength  of  the 
most  sacred  cause  of  truth — the  strength  of  duty — the  strength, 
we  believe,  of  the  Divine  protection  which  has  not  left  us;  though 
earthly  rulers  and  their  partitana  have  long  forsaken  our  oanae. 
But  it  behoves  us  to  use  that  strength  while  we  may ;  for  the 
decisive  conflict  is  drawing  on. 

^Vc  address  ourselves  to  those  who  are  futhfully  and  sincerely 
devoted  to  tho  great  trutlis  which  the  Church  of  England  en- 
shrines ;  those  who  aro  detached  from  tho  influenoe  of  the 
temporal  government,  and  who  can,  in  simple  sincerity,  look  to 
the  welfare  and  the  preservation  of  the  Church  as  the  choaeD 
instnnnent  of  tiud  s  grace  for  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom.  Ws 
address  ourselves  only  to  those,  with  whom  the  safety  of  the 
Church  is,  next  to  their  own  salvation,  the  central  point  of  thar 
wishes,  and  their  hopes,  and  their  fears.  We  sale  of  them  ts 
look  soberly  and  calmly  upon  tho  real,  actual  state  of  thiiwa 
What  prospect  has  the  Church  before  her  I  Is  she  gainingue 
kind  of  power  which  will  enable  her,  tn  tie  Legutaturt^  to  main* 
tain  ptrman&nlly  her  present  position  i  Has  not  her  position  bsea 
gradually  changing  t  Has  she  not  to  look  for  a  riw  hierarchy, 
usurping  English  titles,  evidently  expecting  more  than  proteotioa 
from  the  State, — a  hierarchy  which,  ere  long,  will  be  admitted 
into  high  places  with  its  rival  titles  and  dignities  J  Has  she  not 
narrowly  escaped  the  prospect  of  a  papal  nuncio  residing  per- 
manently at  the  English  court,  and  urging  the  interests  of^hia 
communion,  by  playing  on  the  feara  of  government  through  Irish 
Bomanism !  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  and  of  the 
inQumsrablo  measures,  actions,  concessions,  in  favour  of  the 
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Church'^  enemies  \  Churchmen  !  all  this  has  a  mighty  meaning. 
The  tendency  of  the  whole  is  to  the  destruction  of  your  Church. 
Statesmen  wou}d,  in  various  cases,  shrink  from  such  a  consumma- 
tion. They  do  pot,  themselves,  see  whither  their  movements 
are  tending :  they  have  no  io$iility  to  the  Church :  it  is  an 
engine  of  State,  which  they  would  rather  preserve.  But,  never- 
theless, they  are  steadily  advancing  in  that  current;  of  progress 
which  carries  our  destruction  along  with  it.  They  are  engaged 
^th  the  passing  struggles  of  party ;  and  either  cfumot,  or  will 
not,  see  tne  certain  tendency  of  the  whole. 

We  have  to  deal  with  a  Government  which  holds  powers  over 
the  Church  in  w^ys  which  are  not  ea^ly  discernible. 

When  we  learnt  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  we  ventured  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  Jcind 
of  appointment  which  ministers  would  be  likely  to  make,  in 
consequence  of  this  vapancy.  We  said  to  ourselves,  '^  The 
Government  is  manifestly  embarrassed  and  alarmed  to  the  greatest 
degree  by  the  recent  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hampden. 
It  dreads  the  commencement^  of  a  movement  for  the  purpose  of 
.  removing  fram  the  Ministry  the  appointment  to  bishopncs :  i^ 
knows  that  disgust  at  the  system  of  appointing  bishops,  and  the 
odiously  secular  motives  which  always  prevail  in  iti  have  loi\g 
been  general,  not  merely  amongst  those  whom  it  considers  to  be 
*"  Tractarians,^  but  amongst  large  bodies  of  the  clergy  and  hiiy^ 
most  opposed  to  those  views :  it  has  seen,  with  terror,  a  real 
union  between  men  of  very  different  views  in  the  Han^pden 
^ntroversy :  U  toill  ikere/ore  endeavour  ta  dimhe  ihi$  uatiw, — 
so  threatening  to  its  power, — by  appointing  to  the  Epiapopal  see, 
which  will  be  vi^»ted  by  the  promotion  of  pne  of  the  9iost 
subservient  Whig  bishops, — a  prelate,  whose  appqiqtn^ent  wil) 
be  so  acceptable  to  the  Evangjdical  section  of  the  Ukurd^^  a$ta  be 
ccdculated  to  detach  them  from  any  movement  ivhich  majf  he  made 
in  restoraaion  of  the  Churls  rights,'*'' 

Matters  have  not  happened  exactly  as  we  anticipated  {  for  the 
primacy  has  beep  filled  up  on  this  view,  apd  pot  the  vacant 
Episcopal  see.  We  sincerely  respect  the  excellent  prelate  who 
has  been  appointed ;  and,  as  far  a9  his  appoiptipent  is  concerned, 
we  have  reason  to  congratplate  ourselves,  when  we  look  on  othersi 
who  might  have  held  that  seat ;  but  we  cannot,  for  all  this,  help 
seeing  clearly  the  ministerial  craftiness  which  has  dictated  that 
appointment.  Dr.  Sumner  might  have  remained  at  Chester  for^ 
tne  remainder  of  his  days,  had  not  the  legal  proceedings  in  the  1 
case  of  Dr.  Hampden  taken  place.  -^ 

The  minister  has  appointed  Dr.  Sumner,  in  hopes  of  preventina: 
%  y^M^a/  mp'ten^ent  of  th^.  Church  against  the  corrupt  system  (3 
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miniaterial  patron!^.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Haa^iden,  ud 
the  admiration  expressed  by  the  premier  for  7\ltotsim^  Arnold, 
and  Archdeacon  Hare,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  Dr.  Sumnaa 
appointment  has  not  arisen  from  any  concurrence  with  Im 
theological  views ;  tlmt  it  is  simply  a  stroke  of  State  policy.  We 
cannot  tliink  so  meanly  of  the  sense  of  religious  men,  (of  what- 
ever school  they  may  b<?,)  as  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  dec^ved 
by  any  such  appointment  as  this  into  the  belief  that  Hit 
minister  of  the  present  day  has  any  hieber  notions  and  viewa  b 
exercising  the  patrons^  of  the  Crown  than  his  predecessora  hara 
had.  The  very  ministry  which  makes  Dr.  Sumner  archbishop, 
opens  the  Legislature  to  the  Jews;  has  no  objection  to  ne 
MahommedanB  and  Urahmins  legislating  for  the  Church  of 
England ;  opens  communications  with  the  pope ;  is  anxious  that 
the  Legislature  should  recognize  him  as  "  sovereign  pontiff;" 
wishes  for  the  residence  of  a  papal  nuncio  or  legate  at  the  coait 
of  St.  James's ;  is  most  desirous  of  being  allowed  to  eetaUisii 
and  endow  popery'  in  Ireland,  and  to  govern  Irelaud  through  ths 
Romish  pnesthood ;  recognizes  popish  prelates  as  "  lords  arclh 
bishops  and  bishops ;""  aids  and  supports  popery  in  the  colonies; 
employs  all  its  patronage  for  the  purpose  of  ext«rminaiing  Scrip- 
tural education  in  Ireland ;  aids  and  abets  in  the  removal  of  aH 
legal  penalties,  restrictions,  or  discouragements  to  the  progrea 
of  Romanism  in  England ;  is  willing  to  aid  Bomiti  scnow  in 
England ;  permits  the  appointment  of  a  Romish  hierarchy  usurp- 
ing Eiighsn  titles ;  and,  in  fine,  is  leagued  with  those  paitieit 
whether  political  or  religious,  whose  main  object  is  the  dastnietioii 
of  the  "  Established  Church.'" 

We  presume,  then,  that  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  no  partial!^ 
for  Dr.  Sumner  B  theological  opinions  led  to  his  u>pointment  to  Uw 
Sec  of  Canterbury.  The  mode  in  which  the  See  of  Chester  hH 
been  iiUed  up  conRrms  this  view.  The  minister  has,  in  tha 
j  instance,  been  careful  to  nominate  a  bishop  of  whom  the  worid 
/  has  never  heard,  except  as  a  head  of  a  House  at  Cambridge.  If 
the  object  was  to  make  an  appointment  which  was  likely  to  create 
no  disturbance,  that  object  iias  been  attained ;  and  the  ministN 
at  lca.st,  if  not  the  Church,  will  in  this  instance  have  profited  by 
experience.  But  still  the  worldly  system  and  principle  of  states- 
men remain  unchanged. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  Clmrch  would  be  most  crimioally  indif- 
ferent to  the  sacred  cause  intrusted  to  her,  if  she  were  any  longer  to 
"  put  her  trust  in  princes."  In  trusting  statesmen,  she  trusts  her- 
self to  persons  influenced  by  all  the  uncertain  and  changeable  demo- 
cratical  feeling  of  the  country — to  persons  who,  as  regards  their 
gaurai policy,  have  no  liberty  of  action  themselves.    To  trust  in  U$ 
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Crown  is  Btill  mor^  delusive.    What  powers  does  the  Crown  in  itself 
now  possess!  The  Grown  is  trr^sfwuii^^  and  powerless  in  itself;  its 

Jowers  have  fallen  entirely  into  the  hands  of  responsible  ministers, 
t  is  almost  amu«ng  to  read,  as  we  continually  do,  of  the  anxiety 
of  statesmen  to  preserve  the  prerogative  ef  the  Croton !  These 
gentlemen  are  very  earnest  that  the  Croum  shall  retain  without 
oiminution  the  power  of  appointing  bishops — that  the  CrouyrCs 
rights  shall  not  be  interfered  with — that  the  Crown  shall  be 
absolute  and  unrestricted  by  the  laws  of  Ood  or  man  in  making 
Episcopal  appointments — that  the  Crown  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
enter  into  whatever  relations  it  pleases  with  the  See  of  Rome  ! 
If  there  be  any  attempt  to  secure  the  appointment  of  good  and 
holy  men  as  bishops,  it  is  an  interference  with  the  CrownCe  prero- 
gative !  The  Crown  should  be  considered  incapable  of  appomting 
bad  bishops.     It  is  quite  unloyal  to  imagine  such  a  possibility  ! 

When  we  remember  that  by  the  English  constitution,  the 
Ministers  are  responsible  for  all  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  that  they  are  liable  to  impeachment  for  aouee  and  wrong 
exercise  of  thai  prerogative — it  is  plain  that  the  whole  outcry 
which  is  made  by  statesmen  on  the  subject  of  preserving  the  royal, 
prerogative  is,  simply,  in  so  many  woI^d8,  a  struggle  to  maintain 
their  own  patronage  and  powers.  The  sophistry  is  so  miserable, 
that  every  one  can  see  through  it ;  and  not  all  the  oracular 
sayings  oi  statesmen  or  field-marshals  on  this  subject,  can  long 
prevent  the  truth  from  being  seen  and  understood.  For  ourselves 
we  are  disgusted  at  the  perpetual  talk  of  statesmen  of  all  parties 
about  "  the  royal  prerogative  ;**  seeing  that  their  whole  language 
on  the  subject  is  found^  on  fallacies  and  delusions  of  the  most 
palpable  kind.  We  have  no  fancy  to  see  the  Minister  of  the  day 
mamtain  or  enlarge  his  own  power  under  pretence  of  respect  for 
the  Sovereign,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  leaves  without power^  and 
recognizes  as  little  more  than  the  registrar  of  his  acts. 
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1.  The  Wood  Spirit— M;  Life^Ioneii'a  Chutiat  Lyric*,  uid  Lord  LltOMj.  1 
Tapper*!  Hketeniu.  3.  The  CoUeota  in  VerK.  4.  Elringtoa'a  Life  of  AidbillMf 
UMher.  6.  Alliw'  Church  of  EngUnd  clurad  from  chuge  of  Scliiam.  S.  Co^ 
MiilStKtttHi'a  Vigitatiiilnfirmurum.  7.  Davia's  Prineipln  of  Katore.  8.  FfirliM 
Del.  9.  The  Duke  iif  Muiehcster'B  FlnWied  WytUrj.  10.  Thonton'i  Fin 
for  Peuant  Propriehin.  11.  Froisaaii's  Chronicla.  19.  Hn.  GniT**  HMot 
oritome.  13.  Talee  of  Adventure.  14.  CoDStuice,  a  Tftle.  16.  GaKj's  B«lL 
16.  Things  nftpr  Dtath.  1?.  Manineau'a  Wh&t  ia  m;  Duty  t  18.  CsHeta^ 
Einif^rants  of  Almilnm.  19.  Wnrrcn'a  Now  imd  Then.  SO.  Hnmptuy^  CiM- 
ineutarvontlie  Acts.  SI.  Ilall'a  Pnyen.  23.  Surteea  on  the  Miniatrj  of  ikt 
Word. '  23.  SiJitey's  Gospel  liymna.  S4.  Bo;d'a  EoRluid,  aoma,  aod  OxfM. 
26.  Jamea  on  TiuiBages  from  llic  Fntbera.  2G.  Pcweil :  UpinioiiB  for  Chm^ 
mi-n.  27.  The  Cemetery.  2B.  lUrdingo's  ElcctioD  ot  Crace.  39.  Fhilo-Biblia 
on  the  Cooiniuiiion  Senicei.  30.  Nenle'n  Storin.  31.  Lawmn's  Scnm. 
S3.  Kecve'a  I'owor  of  Diiina  Gracf.  33.  R.  Montgonuiya  GrcU  Solralin. 
M.  Genniui  Tales  from  HvifT  rniil  Tieck,  nud  Beauties  of  QeniuD  Litccwlate. 
Sa.  Kcnnaway's  Sermoaa.  3G,  ShepjMrcl'a  Christian  ObligatiooB  of  CititeniAif 
37.  HeygKte'K  Godfrey  Davenant.      38.  Emily   Vernon.      30.    LcM*   i     ■    "  -^ 


40.  Givvur'a    Voice   from    SCoaelionn'.       41.  Bishop   of 

Viscount  CampilcD'it  Chaplaincy  in  Madeira.     43.  Baxter's  Villajte  SmDiM- 

Nuwmnn'H  Gnepcl  (lie  Power  of  God.    43.  King's  Little  Ked  Book.     44.  WilUaml'k 

Gospel  Narrative  of  our  Lord's  Ministry.     4S.  Webb'a  (Mis.)  Beloved  Otaaik 

46.  Kanh'ti  ScriptumI  Idea  of  Faith.    47.  Wakemao's  AichtsologU  Hibet^ 

48.  Webb'»  CoDtincDtal  Eccleutdogy.    49.  Cual'a  Noctea  DominicK.     M.  U*- 

cellalieous. 

I. — 1.  The  Wood  ^rlt.     A  Romance.     In  2  vols.      L<Hidon: 
Booncs. 

2,  3Ty  Life.     A  Poem.     Newby. 

3,  Chartist  Lyria.      By  Ernest  Jones.      McGowaa,    Onkt 
Windmi  ll^trcet . 

4,  Lord  Lindsay.    A  Poem.     By  Ekmest  Jonss,  jE!»q.,  Bm- 
rigter-at-Law. 

All  our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  ]ieard  of  Chartism  ;  and  tin 
subject,  ever  a  serious  one,  is  replete  with  more  solemn  iotemt, 
now  tliat  Democracy  is  entlironod  triumphant  in  a  neigbbouriis 
land,  and  threatens  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  It  is  a  u£ 
but  certain  truth,  that  vast  masses  of  our  labouring  population, 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  In  number,  are  banded^  together  m 
an  association,  which  professes,  for  the  moment,  only  to  seek  fat 
Universal  Suflr^e,  and  the  centralization  of  all  power  in  tfae 
working  clas-ses ;  but  which  at  the  same  time  demonstrates,  throtuk 
all  its  oi^ns,  its  impatient  eagerness  to  overthrow  every  iDsuto- 
tion  of  our  country,  and  create  an  absolutely  despotic  democnn 
on  the  ruins  of  individual  freedom  and  imperial  greatness. 

Wc  cannot  for  a  moment  disguise  or  withhold  our  opinion,  thit 


no  man  or  men  should  be  entnuted  with  absolute  power ;  and  that 
it  is  equally  dangerous  to  place  this  in  an  individual,  as  in  the 
despotism  of  Russia,  or  in  tne  one  majority  of  the  mass,  as  in  the 
United  States.  Liberty,  true  liberty,  and  the  division  of  power, 
we  regard  as  synonymous  terms.  Our  existing  constitution 
secures  this  division.  Public  opinion  is  virtually  omnipotent  in 
this  country,  but  its  expression  is  controlled  by  various  highly- 
important  barriers  from  all  national  precipitationspr  other  excesses. 
The  working  classes  or  masses  have  vast  power,  being  directly 
represented  by  public  meetings,  the  right  of  petition,  the  show  of 
hands  at  nomination,  the  press,  &c. ;  indirectly,  they  are  further 
represented  by  Grown,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The  middle  classes 
are  directly  represented  by  the  Commons ;  and  the  higher  classes, 
or  aristocracy,  by  the  Lords ;  the  Crown,  as  the  executive,  acts  for 
and  represents  all.  Here  we  have  an  e<^uiUbrium  of  power, 
which  can  never  indeed  be  perfectly  maintained,  as  momentarily 
Crown,  Lords,  Commons,  or  people  miMt  preponderate  in  the  scale. 
The  observation  of  this  fact  nas  led  M.  de  Lamartine,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Republican  movement  in  France,  to  deny  the  possible 
existence  of  any  so-called  balance  of  power ;  but  his  remarks  on 
this  subject  are  childish  in  the  extreme,  he  having  altogether 
failed  to  observe,  that  although  aristocracy  and  democracy  cannot 
preponderate  at  once,  the  first  may  be  in  the  ascendancy  to-day 
and  the  second  to-morrow. 

But  in  this  projected  critical  sketch  it  must  not  be  our  task  to 
examine  the  influences  for  good  and  evil  of  various  systems  of 
government.  We  content  ourselves  with  asserting  the  infinite 
superiority,  in  every  point  of  view,  of  a  division  of  power,  such  as 
is  realized  in  the  British  constitution,  to  an  absolute  democracy, 
which  is  fatal  to  individual  fireedom ;  and  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  very  remarkable  democratic  and  chartist  oi*ator  and  poet,  the 
titles  of  some  of  whose  productions  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
these  remarks.  Ernest  Jones  is  now,  after  Fergus  O^Connor,  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  Cliartist  movement ;  he  is  by  far  the  most 
brilliant  democratic  orator  this  country  has  ever  known,  and  he  is 
further  recognized  as  the  Chartist  laureate ;  the  author  of  ^*  The 
Purgatory  or  Suicides,^^  whom  some  of  our  readers  may  remember, 
having  been  almost  unanimouslv  dethroned  to  make  room  for  this 
new  monarch.  Our  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
in  his  own  peculiar  line  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  is  positively  a  true  poet ; 
a  certain  artistic  finish,  which  might  be  little  looked  for,  distin- 
guishes even  his  most  rabid  strains,  and  the  wild  imagination 
displayed  in  them  is  only  equal  to  their  destructive  power.  We 
can  conceive  such  strains  working  an  infinity  of  mischief  amongst 
our  labouring  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
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poet,  who  is,  we  trnderatand,  both  a  gentleman  aod  a  barrister, 
despite  his  democratic  frenzy,  would  receive  this  acknowledgment 
ir  part  as  the  highest  complimGnt  we  could   possibly  pay 


him.  His  first  publication  was  a  romance,  entitled  "  The  Wood 
Spirit  C  replete  with  the  fire  of  genius,  hut  partially  indistinct 
and  misty,  both  in  conception  and  execution.  This  was  followed 
by  the  first  part  of  a  poem,  entitled  "  My  Life,"  first  published 
anonymously,  but  mnce  acknowledged,  purporting  to  be  an 
account  given  by  an  aristocrat  of  his  life-long  ex'perienoe  within 
his  conventional  circles.  Some  of  the  satire  introduced  In  this  wn 
powerful ;  but  we  were  especially  struck  by  the  pathetic  beauty  of 
some  passages,  which  appeared  to  proclaim  that  the  author  had 
something  higher  than  mob-worship  in  his  soul.  In  saying  this, 
we  mean  not  to  affirm  that  the  people  are  not  capaljle  indin* 
dually  of  the  noblest  sacriBces  ;  nevertheless,  the  adulation 
tendered  to  the  working  classes  by  each  and  all  of  their  adt 
constituted  Chartist  lea^rs,  must  be  revolting  to  every  lover  of 
independence  and  hater  of  servile  idolatry. 

Mr.  Jones's  last  poem,  entitled  "  Lord  Lindsay,"  appean, 
strange  to  say,  almost  aristocratic  in  its  tendencies.  The  hero  is 
a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  line,  and  no  little  stress  is  laid  on  his 
resolve  to  maintain  his  ancestral  dignity.  Owing  to  a  waut  of 
due  confidence  in  his  fellows,  his  cause,  and  himself,  Lindsay  faik 
in  life,  despite  of  glorious  opportunities  of  the  attainment  of  hap> 
piness  and  glory,  and  dies  m  doubt,  and  almost  in  shame.  There 
IS  nothing  democratic  here ;  and  though  there  is  great  power,  vivid 
and  picturesque  imagery,  mature  thought,  and  lofty  purpose,  we 
cannot  linger  on  the  contemplation  of  this  remarkable  poem, 
being  anxious  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  democratic 
lays,  which  are,  after  all,  most  characteristic  of  this  author's 
aims  and  powers,  and  of  more  pressing  import  at  the  present 
moment,  from  the  alarming  aspect  of  the  political  world.  We 
would  beseech  our  readers  to  awaken  to  the  urgency  of  the  hour's 
demands,  and  work  upon  the  labouring  classes,  the  masses  of  this 
empire,  by  every  means  within  their  power,  teaching  them  to 
prefer  the  true  individual  freedom  they  at  present  enjoy,  which 
could  not  be  enhanced  by  a,uy  political  change  whatever,  to  that 
democratic  despotism,  which  must  almost  inevitably  terminate  in 
the  elevation  of  some  one  individual,  by  the  voices  of  the  many, 
to  absolute  supremacy. 

\Vc  do  not  say  that  the  people  should  be  told  it  would  be 
unconstitutional  or  impracticable  to  extend  the  suffrage  at  some 
period  ;  but  they  certainly  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  suHrage  is  in  no  way  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  or  even  of  a  duo  degree  of  power.     We  have  now  neaily. 
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a  million  electors,  out  of  enx  mfllions  of  operatives,  who  might 
be  qualified  under  universal  suffrage.  France,  out  of  nearly  ten 
millions,  had  about  two  hundred  thousand ;  so  that  the  cases 
of  the  two  countries  were  in  no  degree  parallel.  The  five  millions 
in  our  coimtry,  who  are  not  directly  represented,  may  and  do 
exercise  a  vast  influence  on  public  opinion,  and  consequently  on 
the  Legislature ;  nay,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm,  that  no  war  could 
be  carried  on  for  any  length  01  time  to  which  they  were,  as  a  body, 
opposed.  The  last  great  war,  as  is  well  known,  was  generally 
popular,  and  therefore  was  it  so  long  continued,  and  ultimately  so 
triumphant.  Again,  the  Ten  Hours^  Bill  was  carried,  entirely 
owing  to  the  expression  of  opinion  of  this  class ;  and  were  they  to 
unite  against  the  Poor  Law  in  the  same  way,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  that  act  would  not  long  disgrace  a  Christian  Legislature. 
The  power  of  the  working  classes  then  is  virtually  great  without 
the  suflrage ;  with  the  suffrage  it  would  be  absolute,  and  the 
single  despotism  of  one  majority  would  be  substituted  for  the 
action  and  counteraction  of  democracy,  aristocracy,  and  rovalty, 
all  influenced  and  ultimately  controlled  by  so-called  public  opmion. 
But  to  the  Chartist  Lays.  We  will  cite  one,  or  at  least  the 
larger  part  of  one,  as  a  sample  of  the  spirit  unfortunately  preva- 
lent amongst  our  masses.    It  is  entitled  '^  Our  Warning. 

''  Ye  lords  of  golden  argosies, 
And  prelate,  prince,  and  peer ! 
And  members  all  of  parliament 
In  rich  St.  Stephen's, — hear! 

*'  We  are  gathering  up  through  England, 
All  the  bravest  and  the  best. 
From  the  heather-hills  of  Scotland 
To  the  green  Isle  of  the  West  ; 

'*  From  the  corn-field  and  the  factory, 
To  the  coal-belt's  hollow  zone ; 
From  the  cellars  of  the  city 

To  the  mountain's  quarried  stone. 


"And,  if  ye  mean  it  truly. 
The  storm  may  yet  be  laid, 
And  we  will  aid  you  duly. 
As  brothers  brothers  aid  ; 

"  But  if  ye  falsely  play  us, 
And  if  ye  but  possess 
The  poor  daring,  to  betray  us. 
Not  the  courage  to  redress : 
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"  Than  yoor  armiea  ifaBll  be  KattoT'd 
If  at  ua  their  steel  be  thnut. 
And  your  fortieaMa  be  batter'd 
Like  atoms  into  dust  I 

"  And  the  anger  of  the  Tiation 
AeriM  iAe  /and  thaXi  wmeep. 
Like  a  mighty  devailalion 
Of  the  mtndt  upon  the  deep." 

We  shall  not  extract  more.  This  ia  amply  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  a  movement  of  a  most  dangerous  order,  and  to  a 
democratic  orator  and  poet,  of  whom  we  may  be  destined  to  hear 
&r  more  than  we  should  wish,  at  a  future  day,  unless  we  abo 
buckle  ,on  our  armour,  and  appeal  to  the  people's  nobler  symn- 
thies  and  better  reason.  The  social  battle  may  yet  be  won ;  bnt 
it  must  be  foucht,  and  speedily.  The  people  must  be  taught  to 
love  our  Churca  and  State ;  or  dread,  indeed,  will  be  the  conse- 
quences. In  tho  approacRing  war  of  nations,  thouch  En^and 
may  strive  to  stand  aside,  ahe  will  be  constrained,  and  that 
probably  very  soon,  to  take  an  active  part.  It  is  her  destiny  and 
duty,  whilst  promoting  constitutional  liberty,  to  struggle  i^giiin^t 
democratic  despotism ;  but  to  do  this  with  any  hope  of  success 
she  must  have  a  loyal  and  loving  people  at  home.  The  English 
people  are  naturally  conservative,  naturally  reverential,  naturally 
noble  in  tlieir  impulses,  but  leii  to  themselves,  or  rather  aban- 
doned to  the  teachings  of  eloquent  and  ardent  democrats,  {with 
whom,  bo  it  observed,  the  Romish  priesthood  almost  invariaUy 
co-operate !)  the  eventual  result  can  only  be  a  rebellion  and  a 
civil  war !  The  Church  is  responable.  To  the  clergy  we 
look  for  succour  in  the  hour  of  need.     The  people  may  yet  be 


II. — IIactenus  :  Sundry  of  my  Lyrics  Hitherto.   By  Mabtin  F. 

TiTi'PKR,  author  of  "  ProeerUal  FMlosophyi"  ^' 7^  Crock  <^ 

Gold."  London:  Hatchards. 
The  character  of  a  nation  should  and  must  be  reflected  in  its 
poetry.  I'he  gloom,  and  spleen,  and  discontent,  which  exercise, 
iinhaj>pily,  too  wide  nn  influence  over  the  minds  of  our  country- 
men, have  found  their  poetic  expression  in  the  works  of  Byron, 
where,  sulillniatcd  and  idealized  in  semblance,  they  arc  almost  the 
only  genuine  sources  of  inspiration.  On  tho  other  hand,  that 
clieeiful  content,  that  ])ractical  wisdom,  that  genial  love  and  rever- 
ence for  the  good  and  beautiful,  to  which  oin'  real  greatness  as  a 
nation  must  )>c  attributed,  has  found  its  literary  realization  or 
embodiment,  primarily  and  mainly,  in  the  immortal  Shakspeara ; 
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whose  world-draiima,  as  they  have  been  not  inaptly  designed,  are 
no  less  wonderful  for  their  power,  than  for  their  moral,  and  indi- 
rectly religious,  healthfulness.  In  the  present  century  Southey 
has  been  the  chief  poetical  representative  of  the  more  healthful 
and  genial  attributes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  though  Scott 
may  perhaps  also  claim,  in  his  &gree,  to  share  this  glory  with 
him. 

The  principal  work  of  Martin  Farc^^uhar  Tupper,  '^  Proverbial 
Philosophy,'^  is  instinct  with  this  spint  of  genial  hopeful  love ; 
and  to  this  mainly  should  be  attributed  the  i^ast  amount  of  sym- 
pathetic admiration  it  has  attracted,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
also  in  the  United  States ;  where,  through  many  shades  of  national 
peculiarity,  not  eapeciaUy  amiable  in  our  eyes,  still  beams  forth 
the  star  of  Anglo-Saxon  buoyant  life.  ^^  Proverbial  Philosophy^ 
has,  indeed,  much  poetic  beauty ;  we  were  about  to  say,  indepen- 
dent of  this  healthml  spirit ;  but  we  feel  the  expression  would  not 
be  justifiable,  so  inextricably  interwoven  are  the  twain.  Farquhar 
Tupper  is  not  only  a  most  genial  representative  of  that  happy 
freshness  of  heart  and  soul,  which  earned  for  our  country  the  ap- 
pellation of  ^^  merry  England '^  in  the  olden  days ;  but  he  ia  also 
in  his  degree  a  representotive  of  the  English  Church ;  distinctively 
anti-ascetic,  but  imbued  with  cheerful,  hopeful  piety,  and  the  true 
spirit  of  catholic  forbearance. 

We  find,  indeed,  some  of  the  practical  errors  or  shortcomings 
of  our  Ghurch  only  too  faithfully  reflected  in  Mr.  Tupper's  effii- 
sions.  There  is  to  be  discovered,  what  a  great  reaction  from  asce- 
ticism but  too  generally  leads  to,  almost  too  keen  an  enjoyment  of 
the  happiness  of  this  world,  which,  *^  as  a  shadow,  passeth  away  C 
unrelieved  by  that  chastening  influence  of  penitential  sorrow,  or 
at  least  of  its  remembrance,  which  should  never  be  wholly  absent 
from  any  mortal  joy ;  which  is  as  the  dew  upon  the  flower,  throu^ 
which,  however,  the  flower  but  shines  the  purer.  The  English 
Church  we  hold  to  be  the  great  witness  appointed  by  Heaven  to 
manifest,  in  word  and  deed,  that  the  highest  earthly  life  is  not 
only  compatible  with,  but  is  only  duly  realized  in,  the  lawful  use 
of  this  world ;  that  the  duties  of  the  husband,  the  father,  and  the 
active'  citizen,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  are  spiritually  higher,  when 
rightly  appreciated,  than  the  self-allotted  tasks  of  the  monk  and 
hermit.  As  the  spirit  of  false  asceticism  corrupted  ancient  Chris- 
tianity, checked,  and  eventually  all  but  destroyed,  European  ci- 
vilization, and,  sending  the  best  and  wisest  and  bravest  of  man- 
kind to  selfish  seclusion,  left  the  world  orphaned  to  sink  beneath 
a  thousand  years  of  barbarism ;  ao  was  it  essential  that,  prior  to 
the  last  dread  contest  betwixt  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  living 
faith,  realising  the  sublime  verity  that  ^^  in  Christ"'  all  things  are 
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hallowed  to  the  true  believer,  sliould  seek  for  and  find  its  embodi-' 
xnent  in  some  great  branch  of  the  Church  Gatholic,  which  could 
thus  alone  be  enabled  to  fight  with  success  against  the  Panthe- 
istic utopianism  of  the  last  days.  This  we  have,  and  praised  be 
our  gracious  Grod  for  it,  in  the  English  Church ;  but,  as  of  neces- 
sity, earthly  imperfection  will  enter  with  its  alloy  wherever  the 
ideal  is  realized  in  a  practical  form ;  and  thus  we  cannot  conscien- 
tiously acquit  the  Church  of  England  of  tendencies  to  worldly- 
mindedness  and  a  too  great  love  of  this  life.  And  these  tenden* 
cies  we  also  suspect  at  least  to  be  the  source  of  inspiration  of 
some  of  Mr.  Tupper^s  minor  lyrics.  There  is  too  mucn  of  *^  joj 
and  gladness,^'  too  little  of  penitential  sorrow,  in  this  poet^s  strains. 
He  appears  too  anxious  to  express  his  conviction,  that  this  worid 
IS  not  only  not  a  vale  of  tears,  but  a  glorious  paradise,  to  all  who 
will  receive  it  as  such.  Grrief,  in  his  philosophy,  i^[>ears  as  the 
tender  shadow  cast  by  happiness,  almost  refreshing  in  its  stillness 
and  purity.  No  doubt,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  much  of  this  is 
true :  nay,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  holy  joy  is  in  itself  a  higher 
thing  than  holy  sorrow ;  for  ^'  perfect  love  castethout  fear.^  But, 
at  least  until  tnis  perfect  love  is  attained  to,  and  it  is  ver^  ques- 
tionable whether  it  ever  can  be  literally  and  strictiy  attained  in 
this  world,  a  deep  unconsciousness  of  our  own  imperfectimis  and 
sins,  and  a  holy  sorrow  for  them,  as  well  as  for  those  of  our 
brethren,  (this  latter  cause  of  grief  existing  indeed  even  for  Chris- 
tian perfection,  could  such  perfection  be  raized,)  must  sway  our 
souls,  and  prevent  our  inaulging  in  too  bright  conceptions  or 
realizations  of  the  existing  state  of  society  in  the  world.  We  do 
not  think  Mr.  Tupper  has  sufficiently  remembered  this.  Never- 
theless, we  rejoice  in  the  calm  and  yet  blissfiil  content  in  whioh 
his  soul  appears  to  dwell ;  and  can  well  believe  that  it  is  not  fix>m 
any  want  of  sympathy  with  others  that  life  appears  so  fiiir  a  thing 
to  him,  but  because  he  has  been  endowed  bv  nature  with  a 
happy  temperament,  disposed  to  bask  in  faith  and  love,  and 
has  found  peace  for  his  soul  in  glad  yet  humble  homage  to  his 
Maker. 

Closely  connected  with  the  error  we  have  above  alluded  to,  the 
excess  of  joyfulness,  stands  that  of  self-exaltation  and  excessive 
confidence,  which  the  most  careless  reader  cannot  but  recognize  in 
the  collection  of  lyrics  entitled  '^  Hactenus,^  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, and  which  few  perhaps  would  be  disposed  to  treat  with 
as  much  mildness  as  ourselves.  We  believe,  however,  that  Mr. 
Tupper  really  feels  himself  a  poet,  and  therefore  in  some  sense  a 
man  raised  above  his  fellows.  Very  great  misconceptions  prevail 
on  this  subject.  It  is  supposed  that  the  man  of  genius  must  be 
necessarily  very  humble  in  the  estimation  of  his  own  *'  *  "* 
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consequently  more  distrustful  of  himself  than  his  neighbours.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  No  doubt,  there  are  moments  at  which 
he  will  doubt  his  calling,  and  frequent  occasions  when  he  feels 
his  own  insufficiency  to  realize  all  his  ardent  fancy  has  conceived. 
Nevertheless,  he  cannot  well  be  unconscious  of  his  superiority  to 
the  herd  of  men,  and  no  doubt  the  constant  remembrance  of  his 
moral  weakness  or  positive  sinfulness  is  requisite  to  keep  down 
the  intellectual  pride,  which  might  otherwise  elevate  him  in  his 
own  esteem  above  the  level  of  mankind.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
imagine,  as  some  critics  have  done,  that  Shakspeare,  for  instance, 
was  not  aware  of  the  greatness  of  his  plays,  or  preferred  his 
^^  Venus  and  Adonis^'  to  them.  The  assumption  of  such  an  error  is 
tantamount  to  converting  the  highest  intellectual  power  into  a 
species  of  inspired  idiotcy.  But,  to  resume,  Mr.  Tupper  is  not 
only  too  openly  conscious  of  the  reality  of  his  genius,  but  has  also 
far  too  frequently  proclaimed  it  in  the  little  volume  now  before 
us.  We  beg  him,  for  his  own  sake,  as  for  that  of  the  Christi- 
anity he  has  so  nobly  vindicated,  to  be  more  chary  of  self-asser- 
tions for  the  future. 

The  reader  who  has  not  seen  ^*  Hactenus^  may  ask  for  some 
sample  of  our  author^s  happiest  moods.  They  shall  have  it  in 
what  many  might  consider  a  strange  subject  for  a  poem,  *^  The 
Early  Gallop,^^  replete  with  healthfm  genius,  and  fire,  and  Chris- 
tian exultation,  imd  altogether  most  characteristic  of  this  fortu- 
nately joyous  poet.  This  little  lyric  is,  in  our  estimation,  worth 
a  thousajHl  common*place  sentimentalities;  it  sends  a  thrill  of 
cheerful  vitality  to  the  sympathizing  heart,  and  of  itself  demon- 
strates, and  periiaps  vindicates,  the  special  mission  of  its  author. 
We  would  entreat  Mr.  Tupper,  if  possible,  to  cultivate  the  vein 
in  which  this  effiision  was  composed,  and  we  can  promise  him  the 
increasing  sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  if 
he  thus  progresses. 

THE  EARLY  GALLOP. 
{fVriUen  in  the  saddk,  on  the  crown  of  my  hat.) 

At  five  on  a  dewy  mornings 

Before  the  blazing  day, 
To  be  up  and  off  on  a  high-mettled  horse, 

Over  the  hills  away, — 
To  drink  the  rich  sweet  breath  of  the  gorse, 

And  bathe  in  the  breeze  of  the  Downs  ; 
Ha !  man,  if  you  can,  match  bliss  like  this 

In  all  the  joys  of  towns ! 
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With  glad  and  gratefiil  toDgne  to  jcmi 

Tlie  lark  at  hi*  matin  hymn. 
And  thence  on  faith'*  awn  ving  to  ipring 

And  ling  with  cherubim  1 
To  pray  from  a  deep  and  tender  heart, 

With  all  thingi  praying  anew, — 
The  birds  and  the  hees,  and  the  wbiapering  trees. 

And  heather  bedropt  with  dew, — 
To  be  one  with  those  early  worahippen. 

And  pour  the  psean  too  1 

Then  off  again  with  a  ilacken'd  rein, 

And  a  bounding  heart  within, 
To  dash  at  a  gallop  over  the  plain. 

Health's  golden  cup  to  win  ! 
This,  this  is  the  race  for  gain  and  grace, 

Richer  than  vases  and  crowns ; 
And  you  that  boast  your  pleasures  the  most. 

Amid  the  steam  of  towns. 
Come,  taste  tnie  bliss  in  a  morning  like  thia. 

Galloping  over  the  Downs ! 

We  have  many  favourite  poems  amongst  the  ct^lection  befbn 
us,  but  will  content  ourseWefl  with  specifying  "  Farley  Ueath,' 
which  is  couched  In  the  same  genial  strain,  and  has  the  ssoH 
marked  originality,  both  of  conception  and  execution. 

Every  reader  must  feel  at  once  that  none  but  an  BnglishnMii 
could  have  achieved  the  tittle  poem  we  have  just  transcribed,  and, 
we  think  we  may  add,  none  but  a  Ghiistian.  Mr.  Tnpper  ha 
yet  a  noble  future  before  him.  In  beseeching  him,  despite  all 
critical  admonitions  and  remonstrances,  to  follow  out  faia  omi 
fresh  impulses,  we  believe  that  wc  pursue  the  course  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  poet  and  the  public.  The  serious  sonnets  io  the 
collection  before  ua  have  merits,  but  are  not  equal  to  the  more 
characteristic  strains  nhove  alluded  to.  Various  stanzas  for  music 
we  cannot  at  all  approve  of:  they  appear  to  us  to  be  merely  writ- 
ten to  tank.  Wo  would  have  Mr.  Tupper  a  little  less  self-con- 
lident,  and  yet  as  buoyant  and  cheerful  as  ever:  a  little  more 
humble,  and  yet  displaying  no  mock-modesty.  It  may  seem  hard 
to  realize  apparent  contradictions,  yet  we  are  sure  Mr.  Tupper 
has  it  in  his  power  to  attain  such  an  end.  But,  aa  he  is,  the 
author  of  "Proverbial  Philosophy"  may  well  commaad  our  re- 
spect and  sympathy.  He  is  a  valorous  fellow- combatant  witJi  us 
in  the  cause  of  Clirlstianlty,  and  therefore  of  right  and  truth; 
and  amongst  her  laity,  it  would  not  be  very  ea^  to  discover  a  more 
valuable  member  of  our  Church  than  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper. 


III. — The  Collects  for  the  Sundam  cmd  Holidays  throughout  the 
Tear,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  rendered  into  Verse,     London,  1848. 

The  author  of  this  neat  little  volume,  whose  modesty  has  pre- 
vented him  from  prefixing  his  name  to  a  perfonnance  which  could 
only  redound  to  his  credit,  has  accomplished,  in  a  most  happy 
manner,  a  task  at  once  novel,  and  by  no  means  easy.  The  title- 
page  sufficiently  explains  its  nature  ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  to 
speak  of  the  mode  of  its  execution.  If  simplicity  of  diction, 
faithful  adherence  to  the  thoughts,  and  for  the  most  part  to  the 
very  words  of  our  beautiful  Liturgy,  combined  with  a  purity  of 
versification,  and  a  correct  poeticiJ  ear,  are  recommendations  in 
an  attempt  of  this  kind,  the  little  volume  before  us  is  certainly 
entitled  to  its  fair  meed  of  praise.  The  poet  takes  his  inspiration 
from  the  Prayer  Book,  ana  renders  its  strains  of  devotion  in  a 
series  of  stanzas  which,  though  necessarily  differing  in  merit,  are 
on  the  whole  very  beautiful,  and  singularly  appropriate  for  the 
object  which  the  author  had  in  view,  that  of  familiarizing  texts  for 
liturgic  anthems.  We  give  as  a  specimen  one  or  two  stanzas 
which  happen  to  catch  our  eye  as  we  turn  over  the  leaves. 

THE  PURIFICATION  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

Almighty  God,  we  humbly  pray, 

That,  as  thy  blessed  Son  this  day 

Was  to  Thy  holy  temple  brought, 

In  substance  of  our  flesh,  so  taught, 

We,  in  like  wise,  may  there  be  seen, 

With  thoughts  more  pure,  and  hearts  more  clean. 
By  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son, 
With  Thee,  and  with  the  Spirit  One.  Amen. 

ST.  MATTHIAS'S  DAY. 

O  God,  by  whose  o'erruling  grace, 
Faithful  Matthias  did  the  place 

Of  traitor  Judas  fill ; 
Grant  Thou  unto  Thy  Church,  to  be 
From  false  Apostle^  ever  free, 
And  to  be  ordered  unto  Thee 

By  faithful  pastors  still, 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  Thine  only  Son, 
With  Thee  and  with  the  Spirit  One.  Amen. 

Wq  shall  be  happy  to  see,  a^  the  preface  leads  us  to  hope,  some 
skilful  composers  of  church  music  taking  up  the  subject,  with  a 
view  to  make  this  poetic  pi^raphrase  of  our  Collects  available  for 
congregational  purposes.  In  the  mean  time  the  little  work  nuty 
serve  as  a  pleasmg  addition  to  domestic  worship.  ' 
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IV.- — TA«  Life  of  the  Most  Rev.  Jamet  Usiher,  D.D.,  Lord  ArA- 
bishop  of  Armagh,  S^c.  Sy  C.  K.  Eluikgton,  I>.D.,  Bepiat 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  DublxH.  DuUin: 
Hodges  and  Smith.     London :  Parker. 

This  volume  deserves  a  Far  more  extended  notice  than  our  pn- 
sent  space  pemiita  us  to  offer.  To  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
past  state  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  this  memoir  of  Archbishop 
Uaaher  will  be  extremely  acceptable,  entering  as  it  does  with 
faithfulness  and  accuracy  into  the  details  of  the  eventful  period 
during  which  its  illustrious  subjecfs  life  was  protracted.  We 
)iave,  in  fact,  within  the  compass  of  this  single  volume  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  till  the 
accession  of  Charles  11.  The  state  of  things  which  it  discloses  is 
deeply  painful,  more  especially  as  evidencing  the  hateful  system 
of  sacrilege  and  corruption  which  was  permitted  to  mar  the  work 
of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland.  Archbishop  Ussher,  with  allhii 
learning  and  great  merits,  yet  sat  still  amidst  corruptions  and 
abuses  which  ought  to  have  induced  him  to  resign  his  see  ratfaer 
than  consent  to  them.  If  persons  in  the  position  of  Archbishop 
Ussher  could  not  or  would  not  move  boldly  for  the  reform  of 
abuses,  who  could  wonder  at  the  irregular  attempts  of  Puritans 
and  others  to  purge  the  sanctuary  of  its  corruptions  !  The  heads 
of  the  Church,  in  abdicating  their  functions  mien  they  are  called 
for  by  the  highest  necessities  of  religion,  virtually  hand  them 
over  for  the  time  to  inferior  agents. 


V. — The  Church  of  England  cleared  from  the  charge  of  Sehitm, 
^c.  J>T.  W.Allies,  j»/.  J.,  .J-c.  Second  EdUton.  Oxfonl: 
Parker. 

Wk  have  on  a  former  occasion  borne  testimony  to  the  learning 
which  Mr.  Allies  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  question  in 
controverfy  between  Eneland  and  Home.  We  have  now  to  thanlc 
him  for  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  volume,  which  1Mb 
fair  to  become  a  standard  work,  and  which  we  strongly  and  unre- 
servedly commend  to  our  readers  as  compriung  a  great  range  of 
sound  argument  and  well-digeated  learning.  The  ease  with  woieh 
Mr.  Allies  has  demolished  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Thompson,  a 
recent  convert  to  Romanism,  who  had  attempted  to  reply  to  his 
work,  is  almost  amusing.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  AUIeB  wiD 
find  any  further  attempts  to  answer  his  work.  It  is  one  of  then 
works,  in  its  present  state,  which  Romanists  are  uanally  in  the 
habit  oi  forgetting  to  notice. 


VI. —  VisUaito  Infirmorum ;  or.  Offices /or  the  Clergy  in  Praying 
toith^  Directing^  and  Comforting  the  Sici^  Infirm^  and  Afflidea. 
By  W.  H.  GopE,  M,A.^  SpCy  and  H.  Strktton,  M.A.f  4-(?. 
London :  Masters. 

This  is,  without  exception,  the  most  valuable  work,  as  a  com- 
panion for  the  parochial  clergy  in  their  important  and  difficult 
duty  of  visiting  the  sick,  that  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to 
meet  with.  It  supplies  indeed  a  want  which  has  been  long  felt, — 
the  want  of  a  book  framed  on  the  model  and  in  the  spirit  of  our 
office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  carrying  out  the  design  of  the 
Church  into  all  those  details  and  varieties  of  cases  which  present 
themselves  in  the  course  of  pastoral  duty. 

The  work  contains  a  great  variety  of  offices  for  cases  not 
expressly  provided  for  in  the  Prayer  Book.  It  enables  the  cler- 
gyman to  combine  instruction  and  variety  with  suitable  devo- 
tions ;  and  it  is  replete  with  practical  suggestions  which  will  be 
found  eminently  valuable  to  the  young  cler^man,  conceived  as 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  English  Church,  and 
with  a  careful  regard  to  her  guidance. 


Tii. — The  PrindpUe  ofNcUwre^  her  Divine  Betelations  and  a  Voice 
to  Mankind.  By  and  through  Anj)R£W  Jackson  Davis,  the 
"  Poughieepeie  Seer^''  and  "  Clairvoyant.'''*  In  2  vols.  London : 
Chapman. 


•*  The  Poughkeepsie  Seer**'  possesses,  if  we  mav  judge  from^  his 
portrait  prefixed  to  these  volumes,  a  highly-intellectual  exterior ; 
out  we  confess,  that  with  all  the  agreeable  impressions  pix)duced 
by  pale  brow,  black  hair,  good  eyes,  well-tied  neckcloth,  &c.  fee, 
we  were  not  exactly  prepared  to  find  Mr.  Andrew  Jackson  Davis 
presented  to  us  literally  and  simply  as  a  Prophet,  fully  qualified 
to  correct  all  the  mistakes  into  which  Moses  and  the  Apostles 
have  fallen  I  The  volumes  before  us  purport  to  be  a  new  reve- 
lation, in  which  the  defects  of  the  present  revelation,  more  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  botany,  geology,  and  physiology  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planetary  system,  are  supplied ;  and  the  history  of  the 
creation  of  this  woiid  and  of  man  is  fully  cleared  up.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, the  publisher  of  this  highlv  curious  affiur,  while  announcing 
himself  a  philosopher  and  liberal  (in  religious  matters)  of  the  first 
water,  shrinks  from  the  positive  assertion  of  his  belie/  in  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  volumes,  as  they  are  ''  full  of  errors  ;^ 
but  suggests  the  very  ingeoious  theory  of  their  proceeding  from 
some  livings  of  an  inferior  order,  but  superior  to  man,  who  .are 
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liable  to  make  occaeiona]  mittakss !  This  is  a  saving  clause  some- 
what Deed(>d  by  our  "  Poughkeepsie  Seer;"  and  we  highly  com- 
mend the  ingenuity  of  a  gentleman  who,  by  this  clever  expedient, 
avoids  the  apparent  absurdity  of  rejecting  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  while  he  accepts  that  of  a  "  Cuur- 
vojant," 

There  seems  at  present  rather  a  "hitch^  in  the  whole  matter, 
from  the  fact  that  the  witnesses  who  attest  the  circumstanoe  of 
this  work  proceeding  really  and  simply  from  the  "  Poughkeepsie 
Seer"  in  a  state  of  clairvoyance,  and  without  subsequent  retouch- 
ing by  his  friends,  are  Americans,  whoee  names  are  "  unknown  in 
tills  country.'"  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  publiabCT 
from  printing  a  stereotype  edition  of  the  work,  in  the  hope  that 
sufficient  evidence  will  be  afTordod  in  a/uturv  edition  I 

We  must  enlighten  the  reader  a  little  as  to  the  inhalntaDta  of 
the  planets  with  whom  we  here  become  acquainted  for  the  fint 
time.  In  these  descriptions  wc  find  a  want  of  variety.  The  in- 
habitants appear  to  be  invariably  two-legged  aninule,  with  no 
more  than  one  head.     This  is  far  too  common-place. 

We  extract  the  following  description  of  the  men  of  Satum ; — 
"  The  following  class  in  order,  of  animal  organization,  is  the  uldmate 
of  this  planet,  and  the  perfection  of  all  below  it;  and  this  class  is  uut. 
His  form  is  perfected  in  its  developments  and  adaptations  to  its  ukl 
His  limbs  arc  very  straight  and  round.  His  joints  and  thbir  appeod- 
agcs  are  compused  atjine  materiaU,  and  diaplaj'  in  their  perfect  adi^ta- 

tion  original  deiign The  sternum  is  oval  and  full,  Joining  the 

costala  with  a  kind  of  brace-work,  which  gives  full  apaee  and  ftse 
action  to  the  viscera  system.  The  lungs,  which  are  divided  into  twD 
hemispheres,  are  composed  of  an  adipose  and  elastic,  active  aDbstance," 
&C.— Vol.  i.  p.  ISO. 

Now  for  the  human  inhabitants  of  Jupiter : — 

"  Their  form  is  full,  and  well  sustained  by  inward  and  phyncd 
powers.  Their  siic,  symmetry,  and  beauty  of  form,  exceed  those  of 
the  earth's  inhabitants.  Their  mental  organisation  coneaponds  to 
their  physical  developments.  Smoothness  and  evenness  are  apparent 
upon  their  form  generally," 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  fine  men  "  assume  an  iaclinsd 
position,  frequently  using  their  hands  and  arms  in  walking,'' 
from  "  a  modeet  desire  to  be  seen  only  in  an  inclined  pomtion !" 
We  wonder  what  the  inlutbitante  of  Satum,  who  are  alwaji 
looking  through  their  telescopes  at  what  is  going  on,  think  of 
these  inhabitants  of  Jupiter.  If  risibility  constitutes  any  part  of 
their  "  moral  and  intellectual  development,"  we  should  imirint 


that  it  is  immoderatdy  excited  whenever  their  tdescopes  are 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Jupiter. 

These  profound  lucubrations  form  the  prologue  to  a  new  theory 
of  creation,  in  which  the  human  being  is  agreeably  and  naturally 
developed  through  the  successive  stages  of  zoophyte,  cod-fish, 
donkey,  and  ouran-outang ;  while  the  philosophic  mmd  is  taught 
to  expatiate  over  the  field  of  sacred  history,  expunging  such 
facts  as  may  be  fairly  considered  as  ^^  awkward^  ones,  and  re- 
solving all  the  rest  by  the  aid  of  natural  philosophv  and  clair- 
voyance. Thus  the  reader  is  landed  at  length  in  the  dominions  of 
rationalism  and  infidelity,  an  object  for  which  alone  we  believe  the 
book  was  written  and  published.  As  to  the  whole  story  of 
'*  Clairvoyance,^^  we  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  The  book  is 
simply  a  rationalistic  one,  got  up  in  a  somewhat  imposing  form, 
in  the  hopes  of  gaining  attention.  Its  pedantry  is  absolutely 
insufferable,  and  its  controversial  tone  most  ofiensive. 

viii. — Ecclma  Dei:  a  Vinon  of  the  Church.     With  a  Prrfetce^ 
Nates^  and  Illustrations.     London :  Longmans. 

This  volume  may  be  described  as  a  satire  upon  the  Church  of 
England  generally.  Its  ability,  pungency,  and  bitterness,  are  of 
no  common  order.  To  judge  from  me  professions  of  the  author, 
he  belongs  to  the  extreme  party  who  tbUowed  the  doctrines  of 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Oakley  before  their  secession ;  and  the  writer 
is  apparently  bent  on  taking  vengeance  for  the  measures  which 
furnished  to  those  unhappy  persons  a  pretext  for  their  separation. 
All  parties  in  the  Church  are  unmercifullv  lashed :  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  more  especiallv  is  the  subject  of  the  author^s  vituperation. 
We  do  not  mean  to  aeny,  however,  that  there  are  good  '^  hits^^ 
in  this  poem :  some  parts  are  clever  and  amusing,  though  peroonal 
to  a  degree  almost  exceeding  the  bounds  of  Intimate  satire. 
We  extract  the  foUovdn^  lines  in  reference  to  Sir  James  Graham^s 
notions  of  Episcopal  duties : — 

''  Again,  I  say,  what  wonder  is  there,  when 
Bishops  be  8aeh»  that  such  are  meaner  men  ? 
That  such  be  bishopt^— what  ?  when  they  who  make 
Bishops,  such  notions  of  a  bishop  take 
As  Graham  voided  erewhile  in  the  House — 
Graham,  Rat  Robert's  most  consentient  mouse ; 
Who  deems,  he  says,  from  living  proofs,  that  all 
A  bishop  has  to  do  is  nought  withal. 
Bat  once  in  each  three  years  to  come  and  lay 
His  hand  on  little  boys,  and  go  his  way, 
And  for  another  three  enjoy  his  pay ; 
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His  palocei  dinneni  dubi,  and  rents  oqoji 

Sana  interruption,  hindrance,  or  snooy. 

From  pariih  priest,  or  little  girl  or  boj  I 

Save  that  of  luch  year'*  ember-dayi  aoine  twain 

He  needs  must  choose,  whereon  Church  clerks  t*  ordwn. 

And  this  beside  no  further  charge  hath  he 

On  time  or  purse  for  hospitality  ; 

To  him  for  rede  or  rule  no  brother  goes  ; 

He  sees  few  rectors,  not  a  curate  knows. 

A  prelate  he,  to  lordly  post  preferr'd, 

They  but  th'  ignoble  *  working  clergy  '  herd  ; 

And  if  they  really  must  communicate 

With  him  as  touching  church  or  parish  itate, 

A  penny  pays  the  half-ounce  letter's  weight  I" 

We  have  been  often  tempted  to  smile  in  perusing  these  pam 
but  we  have  done  so  with  aometfaing  of  a  feeing  of  self-reproor. 


IX. — T&e  Finished  MysUfry.     To  foAt«A  w  adfbdt  an  . 

tion  of  Mr.  Brown  on  the  Second  Advent.     By  Gkobgb,  Odii 
OF  Mamchesteb.     London  :  Hatcharda, 

Whateveb  may  be  the  actual  weight  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Manchester's  aivumenta  on  the  deeply  interesting  and  awful 
topics  which  he  nandles  in  this  work,  it  is  inipoaubfe  to  refraia 
from  an  expression  of  strong  f^tiScation  ana  pleasure  in  wit- 
nessing the  homage  thus  offered  to  those  sacred  wriUngs,  ca 
which  the  faith  of  the  greatest  and  the  humblest  of  Cbmtiai]* 
must  alike  repose.  The  spirit  in  which  the  distingtiiahed  antbor 
engages  in  his  task  la  really  worthy  of  the  subject.  Rarely  have 
we  seen  more  candour,  mnderation,  and  Christian  charitj  dis- 
played in  any  argument.  The  views  of  the  author  al«  opposed  to 
Millenarian  theories,  and  are  in  favour  of  our  Lord*s  peraoul 
r^gn  on  earth,  which  he  supposes  will  be  Hemal. 


X. — A  Plea  for  Peaeattt  Proprietors,  wUA  the  Outlme  Jbr  timr 
Establiihmmt  in  Ireland.  By  William  THOUAa  Tbobhtox, 
London :  Murray. 

This  is  one  of  the  moat  striking  volumes  on  questions  con- 
nected with  political  and  social  economy  that  we  nave  seen  for 
a  long  time.  The  prejudice,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  auoh,  in  fitvonr 
of  large  famis  is  almost  universal  amongst  landlords;  and  it 
strikes  us  that  if  Mr.  Thornton  bad  directed  his  labours  mora 
to  show  to  landlords  that  their  pecuniai^  interest  would  be  bene- 
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fitted  by  the  system  of  small  farms  than  he  has  actually  done,  his 
success  might  be  more  probable  than  it  seems  at  present.  The 
facts  which  he  has  collected  in  his  work  as  evincing  the  superior 
comfort  and  respectability  of  a  peasant  proprietary  to  that  of  a 
mere  labouring  population,  is  most  striking.  He  remarks,  that 
the  system  of  consolidating  farms  began  in  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  it  he  ascribes  the  great  dis- 
tress and  vagrancy  which  led  ultimately  to  the  Poor  Law  of 
Elizabeth.     At  the  period  referred  to, — 

"  Pasturage,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  "  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  more 
profitable  employment  of  land  than  tillage ;  and  in  order  to  afford  room 
for  its  adoption  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale,  many  farm-bouses  and 
cottages  were  pulled  down,  and  the  fields  belonging  to  several  were  sown 
with  grass,  and  let  to  a  single  tenant.  Not  only  were  '  tenancies  for 
years,  lives,  and  at  will,  whereupon  most  of  the  yeomanry  lived,  turned 
into  demesnes'  (Bacon's  Hen.  vii  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  61)  in  this  manner, 
but  freeholders  also  were  ejected  from  their  lands  by  force  or  fraud,  or 
were  harassed  or  cajoled  into  a  sale  of  them  (More's  Utopia,  pp. 
32 — 84)  •  .  •  But  almost  immediately  after  the  consolidation  of  small 
farms  commenced,  legislation  took  a  different  turn,  and  Parliament,  in- 
stead of  striving  to  curtail  the  labourer's  honest  earnings,  had  to  exercise 
its  ingenuity  in  providing  for  a  rapidly  increasing  crowd  of  destitute." 

Acts  of  Parliament  on  this  subject  were  passed  in  1487,  1494, 
and  1535 ;  and  the  Poor  Law  of  1601  was  the  sequel. 

One  remark  falls  from  Mr.  Thornton  in  reference  to  the  conso- 
lidation of  small  farms,  which  bears  so  directly  on  a  subject  of 
considerable  importance,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  solicit  for  it 
the  reader's  particular  attention. 

"  Most  writers  on  the  subject  (the  Poor  Laws)  have  attributed  the 
growth  of  pauperism,  at  the  period  in  question,  to  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be  refuted 
by  the  single  fact,  that  monasteries  were  not  abolished  till  1535,  many 
years  after  tlie  continual  increase  of  vagrancy  had  became  a  standing 
topic  of  parliamentary  lamentation.** — p.  83. 

Mr.  Thomton'^s  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  peasant  pro- 
prietary in  France  and  Jersey,  is  highly  interesting.  Do  not  his 
arguments  tend  towards  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Primogeni- 
ture ?  However  this  may  be,  we  commend  Mr.  Thornton's  work 
to  the  especial  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  very  im- 
portant subjects  to  which  it  relates.  His  remarks  on  the  coloniza- 
tion of  waste  lands  in  Ireland  deserve  the  attentive  consideration 
of  the  Legislature. 
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XI. — Tk«  ChrmieUrg  of  England,  France,  ^pain,  IfC.  By  Sir 
John  Fhoissart.  A  New  Edition,  condeMed,  with  NoU»  and 
Ulttstraiiont.    In  2  vols.     Iiondoa :  Burns. 

Wx  are  gUd  to  see  Froissart  brought  more  within  reach  of  tbe 
general  reader  by  this  neat  publication.  It  is  well  got  up,  aa  all 
Mr.  Bums'  books  ore,  and  we  do  not  see  any  thing  whicn  should 
prevent  it  from  {indiDg  a  place  in  the  library  of  a  Churchmaiii 
though  of  course  Mr.  Bums's  recent  change  of  Taiih  rendem  ns 
rather  suspicious  in  general  of  his  publications. 

XII. — History  of  Rome  for  Young  Pertont.    By  Mrs.  HAHtLTOs 
Gray.     In  2  vols.     London :  Hatchards. 

Thk  fame  which  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray  has  acquired  hj  her  pre< 
ceding  publications  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Etruria, 
afford  ample  security  for  accuracy'  and  learning  in  her  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  her  present  labours.  The  hiaton'  ia  carried  at 
present  only  to  the  end  of  the  Soman  Eepublic.  It  ia  written  to 
a  very  pleasing  style,  and  abounds  in  wood-cuts,  representing,  for 
the  most  part,  tbe  dwellings,  coins,  utensils,  and  weapons  of  the 
Romans. 

XIII. — Tale$  of  Adventure  by  Sea  and  Land.     London:  Bums. 

An  amusing  and  interesting  eollection  of  adventures,  rather 
poorly  illustrated  by  wood  eogravings. 

XIV.— Constance ,-  a  Tate.  Addressed  to  the  Daughters  of  Snglemi. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Becantaiion,'"     London:  Bivingtona. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  point  out  to  English  Womn 
the  danger  and  evil  of  contracting  uliances  with  forelgnets,  and 
the  infinite  hazard  which  they  run  of  sacrificing  either  their  foith 
or  their  domestic  happinuss.  This  is  beautifully  and  moat 
strikingly  depicted  in  the  life  of  the  Princess  de  Monte,  oo«  of 
the  characters  in  this  very  beautiful  tale.  We  have  derived  tlw 
highest  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  the  little  volume  now  befim 
us,  which  appears  to  us  very  far  superior  in  all  respects  to 
"  Recantation .""  The  writer  has  in  "  Constance"  produced  k  tala 
which,  in  point  of  pathetic  and  touching  interest,  nas  rarely  beta 
surpassed,  or  even  equalled.  The  death-bed  of  Murray,  and  tlM 
whole  circumstances  attending  it,  are,  in  our  opinion,  most  ad- 
mirably conceived  and  executed.  We  recommend  the  work  with 
unmixed  gratification  to  our  readers. 
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XT.-- 7^  BM:  to  Origin,  Hiitory^  md  Um.  By  the  B&0k 
Alfred  Gatty,  M.A.^  Vimr  of  JSccles/kU.     London  :  Bell. 

This  little  essay,  on  the  origin,  history,  and  uses  of  bells,  Is  oal- 
oulated,  we  think,  to  be  useful  in  rural  parishes  where  there  fa 
any  interest  on  the  subjeot  of  bell-ringing.  The  author  does  not 
attempt  to  lecture  bell-ringers,  but  he  mingleift  useful  and  agree* 
able  instruction  with  his  historical  remarks.  There  is  a  playful-* 
ness  of  tone  throughout,  which  reminds  us  of  Dickens. 

XVI. — TAinffB  after  Deaih*  Three  Chapters  an  the  Intermediate 
State ;  with  Thoughts  on  Family  Burying-places^  and  Hints  for 
Epitaphs  in  Country  Churchyards,     London  :  Bivingtons. 

A  MOST  pleasing  and  excellent  little  work.  Its  especial  valud 
consists  in  the  numerous  epitaphs  in  vei*se  which  it  supplies. 
These  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — "  Labouring 
classes  and  poor — Children — Early  deaths,  sudden,  lingering, 
accidental — Widowhood — Sickly,  poor,  insane — Husbandmen, 
broken  fortunes — Wives  and  mothers — Servants,  &c. — Miscel- 
laneous—Sundry  worldly  caUiugs.*"  Very  many  of  thede  epi- 
taphs strike  us  as  most  felicitous  in  language  ana  conception. 

xvii* — What  is  my  Duty  f  B!dited  by  the  Jttev.  Atttttua  MAftTi- 
if EAu,  M.A.y  Vicar  of  WhitkirL  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Go. 

This  little  work,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  editor  in  his  prefaoCi 
arose  from  a  correspondence  between  friends  on  the  subject  or 
the  calamitous  winter  of  1 846-7,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that 
the  only  remedy,  under  Providence,  was,  that  every  man  should 
do  ^^  his  duty  ^^  in  his  appointed  station.  Hence  sprang  a  series 
of  essays,  contributed  by  different  friends,  which  are  here  pre- 
sented in  a  collective  form.  They  touch  on  our  duty  to  God,  to 
our  family,  dependents,  the  poor,  neighbours,  our  country,  &o. 
The  portraiture  which  is  in  these  various  essays  presented  to  the 
view  of  the  Christian  is  aU  that  could  be  wished.  We  should  be 
resting  at  ease  as  to  the  prospects  of  this  Ghurch  and  nation,  if 
we  could  see  any  approitimation  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
what  this  book  so  piously  and  wisely  urges,— the  faithful  dis^^ 
charge  of  duty  by  every  individual  in  his  own  station :  and  no 
small  measure  of  gratitude  is  due  to  individuals  like  Mr<  Martin 
neau,  who  have  such  implicit  confidence  in  the  force  of  truth  as 
to  anticipate  good  from  tne  publication  of  essays  like  these* 
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xvui, — The  Emigrantt  o/Ahadarra.    Sy  W.  Gaxletom.    Lon^ 
don :  Simms  and  M'lntire. 

Mr.  Oakletom's  abilities  in  depicting  the  Irish  character  id  all  its 
strangely-mingled  features,  have  beenlong  recc^ized  by  the  poblie 
voice.  The  work  now  before  ua  fomiB  one  of  the  volumes  of  a 
very  cheap  publication,  entitled  the  '^Parlour  Library,"  and  is 
Bold  at  the  price  of  one  shilling,  though  in  extent  of  matter  it 
approaches  to  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  three-volume  noveL 
We  think  that  Mr.  Carleton  will,  in  the  "  Emigrants  of  Ahajdarra," 
have  added  materially  to  the  fame  ^vhich  he  has  already  acquired. 
The  object  of  the  tale  is  to  show  the  evils  which  result  in  Irelutd 
from  the  neglect  of  their  tenantry  by  the  landlords,  and  the  too 
great  conftdence  which  they  repose  in  their  agents.  We  are  fiiQy 
aware  that  agents  will  sometimes  be  rogues  and  tyrants,  and  that 
they  have  much  in  their  power;  but  this  evil  is  not  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land ;  it  must  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  there  is  a  landed 
aristocracy ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  resident 
landlords  of  Ireland  are  more  neglectful  of  their  tenantry  than 
landlords  elsewhere.  "  The  Emigrants  of  Ahadarra^  is,  however, 
a  tale  of  most  powerful  interest,  abounding  in  pictures  of  Irish 
life  and  manners,  chiefly  in  the  labouring  and  fanning  classes. 
The  "  squireen  "  Hycy  Burke  is  ably  sketched,  and  the  ferocitj 
of  the  gang  with  which  he  connects  himself  in  the  illicit  mann- 
facture  of  whiskey — the  hedge-schoolmaster,  with  hie  pedantry 
and  wit — the  ardent  devotion  of  Kathleen  to  her  countnr  and 
religion— the  honest  and  warm-hearted  family,  who  are  at  fengA 
driven  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  thence  recover  in  a  way  so  little 
anticipated — these,  mingled  with  a  thousand  wild  aaventum, 
render  the  tale  before  us  one  of  the  most  effective,  in  our  opinioD, 
that  has  ever  proceeded  from  Mr.  Carleton's  pen.  Whoever 
wishes  to  see  Ireland  depicted  with  almost  fearful  trathfiilneoB, 
will  possess  himself  at  once  of  this  most  interesting  volume. 


XIX. — Nom  and  Then.    By  Samukl  Warken,  F.E.S.,  author  ^ 
"  Ten  Thousand  a  Year.'"''     London :  Blackwood. 

To  those  who  have  read  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year," — and  who  has 
not? — no  advice  need  be  offered  on  the  subject  of  reading  the 
present  work.  It  will  he  read,  of  course,  by  every  one  who  can 
get  hold  of  it.  Wo  are  not  about  to  write  a  regular  crititjue  on 
Uiis  work,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  we  feel  little  inclined  to  point  out 
defects  where  there  is  so  much  of  which  we  must  strongly  approve. 
We  an  aware  that  Mr.  Wan-en  will  have  offended  the  aoiaewlHt 
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fastidious  taste  of  a  large  class  of  readers  by  the  unreservedness 
of  his  reference  to  reli^on  as  the  foundation  of  his  own  hopes, 
and  the  leading  principle  which  actuates  some  of  the  principal 
characters  in  his  work.  It  will  doubtless  appear  to  some  persons 
as  overstrained  and  unnatural,  and  they  will  look  on  it  as  little 
more  than  *'  cant.**^  But,  while  we  do  not  defend  every  expression 
or  sentiment  which  may  have  been  employed  by  Mr.  Warren  in 
reference  to  these  subjects,  and  do  not  attempt  to  determine 
whether  in  every  case  they  are  weighed  in  the  nicest  scales  of 
theological  criticism,  we  yet  cannot  but  feel,  as  we  peruse  his 
work,  that  throughout  there  is  a  tribute  paid  to  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  great  support  of  all  that  is  generous,  noble, 
and  beautiful  in  human  actions ;  and  for  this,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  work  throughout  to  attract  the  affections  towards  that  defi- 
nite form  of  religion  in  which  we  believe  the  most  precious  trea- 
sures of  Christian  truth  are  enshrined,  we  cannot  but  express  no 
ordinary  measure  of  gratitude. 

The  character  of  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Hylton,  is  a  noble  concep- 
tion ;  and  his  exertions  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  parishioner, 
who  had  been  condemned  for  murder,  are  of  almost  breathless 
interest.  Throughout  the  volume,  indeed,  but  more  especially  as 
the  catastrophe  approaches,  the  excitement  is  intense.  We  could 
point  out  many  blemishes  in  this  work,  if  we  could  bring  ourselves 
to  do  so  at  any  length.  The  whole  character  of  the  earl  appears 
to  us  overdrawn  and  strained.  The  conversation  and  manners  of 
the  noble  family,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  appears  to  us  to  be 
devoid  of  the  refinement  and  grace  which  ought  to  have  mingled 
with  their  passions.  The  whole  strikes  us  as  rather  "  low-lived '^ 
amidst  all  its  power.  There  is,  indeed,  throughout  the  volume, 
more  of  energy  than  of  refinement  or  grace.  We  scarcely  know 
which  to  admire  the  most,  the  Christian  benevolence  of  Mr.  Hyl- 
ton, or  the  almost  sublime  faith  and  patience  of  Adam  Ayliffe. 
The  most  touching  scene  in  the  book,  perhaps,  is  the  reconciUa^ 
tion  of  that  venerable  patriarch  and  of  the  aged  earl,  and  their 
reception  of  the  sacrament  at  the  same  altar. 

XX. — A  Commmtary  an  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles* 
By  the  Bev.  W.  G.  Humphey,  M,A.^  S^c.  London :  J.  W, 
Parker. 

This  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  embodies  a  selec- 
tion from  the  critical  and  exegetical  commentators  of  Germany, 
combined  with  observations  of  Uie  ancient  Fathers,  and  of  modem 
English  divines.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  it  appears  to 
reflect  credit  on  Uie  learning  and  assiduity  of  the  compiler. 


XXI. — Prayenfot  the  Uu  ^  FatnUm^  to  which  an  adiad  olkm 
for  Private  Dewtion.  By  th«  Sev.  W,  J.  Hall,  M.A.,  4^. 
Seeoud  Edition.     London :  Rivingtons. 

Tub  reader  will  not  find  in  these  prayers  any  extraTaeant  ad- 
dresses or  rapturous  devotion.  We  confess  that  we  think  a  litt4e 
more  warmth  would  not  have  done  them  any  harm.  But  they 
are  a  plun,  sober,  and  sound-minded  collection  of  prayers ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  suit  the  religious  temperameot  at 
a  very  large  class. 

XXII. — A  Treatise  on  ih«  Ministry  of  the  Word,     By  the  Rev. 
Scott  F.  Suetees.     London  :  Hatchards. 

The  Hey.  Scott  Surtees  would  seem  to  have  no  want  of  confidenoa 
in  his  own  theologioal  powers,  in  attempting  to  settle  the  cbirf 
questions  affecting  the  Christian  ministry,  in  a  tract  of  sixty-eight 
pages.  According  to  this  gentleman's  viewB)  the  prophets,  and 
not  the  priests,  were  the  standing  ministry  amongst  the  Jews,  and 
Christian  ministers  succeed  the  propheU,  and  not  the  priests. 
How  far  this  latter  position  will  exempt  Mr.  Surtees  trova  tbs 
imputation  of  seeking  to  uphold  the  authority  and  privileges  of 
the  Clergy  we  do  not  distmctly  see.  It  would  aoesa  to  «#  thM 
the  authority  of  successors  of  the  prophets  would  be  still  greater 
than  that  of  successors  of  the  priests,  as  re^rds  the  office  of 
teaching.     The  controversial  tone  of  this  tract  is  most  oflfeiuive. 

XXIII. — Gospel  Hyrtme.      By  the  Bev.  T.  Salwky,   B,D.,  4*. 

London :  Hatchards. 
These  poems,  written  by  the  author  during  a  temporary  retire- 
ment from  professional  duty,  rendered  necessary  by  ill  health,  are 
intended  for  the  use  of  parents  who  adopt  the  plan  of  a  si'stematic 
course  of  reading  the  Gospels  with  the  children  or  pupils.  The 
subject  of  each  hynm  is  bikcn  from  the  chapters  of  the  Evan- 
gelists in  succession  ;  so  tliat  there  arc  as  many  hymns  as  cfaapteis 
in  that  portion  of  Scripture.  The  collection  does  not  pretend 
to  any  very  high  poetic^  merit ;  but  it  is  not  unsuitable,  as  far  u 
we  can  judge,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

XXIV. — England,  Jtome,  and  Oxford,  compared  as  to  certain  Doe- 
trim,  in  Six  Lectures.    By  tlte  Rev.  Ahchibald  JIoyd,  M.A. 
London :  Seeleys. 
Ma,  Boyd's  publication   refers   chiefly   to   controvereiea  whiefa 
Iiavc,  in  great  measure,  passed  by.     It  ia  directed  against  the 
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peculiar  tenets  of  ^^  TractariaQisin,^  more  especially  against  any. 
exaggerated  view  of  the  authority  of  the  early  Gluristian  writers ; 
against  Mr.  Newman^s  doctrine  of  justification ;  the  doctrine  of 
reserve,  development,  &c.  As  far  as  we  can  jud^e,  Mr.  Boyd  is 
a  sound  and  able  writer,  on  the  whole ;  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  be  one  of  those  persons  who  are  driven  by  reaction  into  ex- 
tremes of  doctrine,  contrary  to  those  against  wnich  he  is  contend- 
ing. There  is  very  mucn  in  Mr.  Boyd's  work  which  every 
CEurchman  must  peruse  with  pleasure. 


XXV. — ThoughU  on  Pa$$ages  selected  from  the  Fathers.  By  the  JRev*, 
J.  B.  James,  £.^,    London:  Bivingtons, 

A  COLLECTION  of  short  passages  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
>Fith  meditations  on  ^acn.  We  cannot  say  much  for  this  well- 
m^aat  attempt, 

^xvi.-^FetoeU ;  a  Series  qf  Sssaye  qf  CMnioni  for  Churckmen^ 
By  W.  A.     Baltimore :  Josepn  Jlobinson. 

This  volume  is  designed  chiefly  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the 
systems  of  Beligionism  so  lamentanlv  prevalent  in  Amerioa,  and 
to  contrast  them  with  the  Ohurch.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  infbrmal  and 
controversial  defence  of  the  Church  and  her  principles,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose  in 
America.  The  author  evidently  understands  perfectly  well  the 
leading  points  of  the  American  pharacter,  ana,  amongst  other 
matters,  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  ^*  Ea^ense  of  Disunion.^ 

"  Let  us  enter,"  he  says,  "  any  one  of  the  ten  thousand  villages  of 
oar  country,  say  one  having  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  inha^ 
bitants  ;  what  is  the  state  of  religion  there  ?  If  Christians  wer^  united, 
there  would  be  one  large  church  in  the  village,  of  Church*like  archi- 
tecture, &c. 

"  We  lookt  then,  ^t  the  acMial  condition  of  Christianity  in  such  a 
village,  and  we  find  four  or  ^ye,  sometimes  eight  or  ten,  distinct  socie- 
ties. The  old-established  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal,  the  Baptist, 
the  Methodist,  and  others.  Four  or  five  houses  of  worship,  half  or 
quarter  filled,  where  there  might  be  one  well  attended ;  four  or  five 
societies  struggling  for  existence,  where  one  could  live  decently  and 
easily ;  four  of  five  ministers  half-starved,  where  one  could  get  a  re- 
spectable support.  .  Aai)  round  about  this  fragmentary  Christianity  a 
flood  of  *  non-professors'  constantly  increasing  in  numbers,  not  immoral, 
or  evil,  or  wicked,  but  the  main  body  of  them  good,  industrious,  moral 
men,  who,  from  their  steadiness  and  sobriety,  would  be  an  honour  to 
any  denomination*     Indeed*  I  have  hea^  it  reniarked  that  wickedness 
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and  craft  and  little  meanneu  of  dealing,  are  far  mora  likely  to  be  found 
among  '  profetaora,'  and  high  and  honourable  feelings  among  *  Don-pro- 
TeMon.'  These  men  are  kept  in  actual  heatheniam  by  the  diaunion 
among  Christiana,  and  its  coniequencei  daily  befon  theii  eyoa^  and 
by  nothing  else. 

"  And  in  the  mean  dme  the  suppoTters  of  each  aociety  in  the  village 
hare  to  pay  four  times  as  much  as  they  would  do  were  kII  united  ;  nay, 
I  believe  that  a  man  worth  finy  thoaiand  dollars  has  often  to  contribnta 
more,  than  he  who  ii  worth  that  amount  in  land  has  to  do  under  the 
tithe  lyttem  in  England  ;  a  great  deal  more  than  he  does  then  who  is 
worth  BO  much  in  money.  The  three  or  four  miserable  struggling 
societies  pay  more  than  would  keep  up  one  flourishing  society.  Tbey 
pay  far  more  than  this  ;  being  a  minority  they  pay  for  the  majority. 
For  religion  being  a  universal  benefit  all  should  contribute  to  its  sup- 
port,  and  all  would  do  so  willingly  and  readily  were  religion  one.  But 
these  folks  having  by  their  separations  originated  the  class  of '  non-pro- 
fessors,' and  deprived  them  in  their  infancy  and  adult  years  of  the 
great  blessing  of  boly  Baptism,  are,  by  the  providence  of  Qod,  compelled 
to  pay  lor  them  also.  This  extra  payment  also  becomes  a  means  of 
increasing  the  number  of  *  non-professors.'  For  them  there  is  ftctualljr 
a  premium  upon  irreligion." 

xxvir. — Tha  Cem^ery  ;  a  brie/  Ampeal  to  the  Fttiit^  of  8oei^ 
in  behalf  of  Extra-mural  Buridf.   London:  Pickering.    1848. 

Our  readers  would  not  imagine  from  the  title  that  this  little 
brochure  is  a  poem ;  such,  however,  is  the  case, — and  a  poem  wdl 
worthy  of  attention  too.  It  haa  great  faults  of  rhythm  and  dic- 
tion, but  displays  at  the  time  undoubted  power;  some  of  the 
passages  are  re^^ly  very  fine  :  and  there  is  an  utter  ecom  of  the 
mannerism  of  the  day,  which  leads  us  to  treat  eenlly  even  the 
faults  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  can  imagme  the  author 
deeply  read  in  tlic  real  poets  of  England,  especially  Cowley, 
Drj'dcn,  and  Pope ;  and  viewing  with  contempt  the  auperfidal 
polish  ofthc  times  we  live  in.  He  combines  with  much  of  the  power 
and  concentration  of  these  v«  ritcrs,  many  of  the  defects  of  the  first 
of  them.  We  advise  him  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  ease  of 
diction  and  fluency  of  rhvthm — he  is,  we  think,  a  diamond,  but  a 
veiy  rough  one.  The  following  passages  are  fur  somplea  of  the 
author's  power : 

"  Shouldering  the  babe — a  parent  in  her  woe,— 
The  girl  of  five  her  plaything  must  forego. 

Full  soon  a  sterner  case  successive  weans. 
And  household  drudgery  o'ertakes  the  teens. 
The  bride  of  toil,  the  spouse  of  hunger's  curse. 
Want's  teeming  mother,  misery's  sickening  nuise. 
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Too  soon  absorbed,  too  prematurely  past, 

Each  age  another  thrusts,  and  death  the  last. 

Life's  crowded  canvass  spreads  to  forty's  ken, 

The  full-length  dotage  of  threescore  and  ten. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Hark  !  creaks  the  mattock  on  a  coflSn  lid, 

And  earth  gives  up  her  injured  dead  unhid. 

Wrought  loose  as  mole-hill  'neath  th'  oft  ent'ring  tools. 

Each  opening  grave  a  banquet  meet  for  Ghoulcs, 

Bids  yawn  in  livid  heaps  the  quarried  flesh. 

The  plague-swoln  chamel  spreads  its  taint  afresh, 

A  womb  of  death,  not  yet  effete  with  bane  : 

But  every  victim  draws  a  lengthening  train. 

Death  with  such  widely-wasting  sickle  sweeps, 

Man  scarce  can  house  the  harvest  as  he  reaps. 

Then  as  Archytas'  boon  is  tum'd  the  crust. 

Where  human  strata  graduate  to  dust ; 

In  foul  accumulation,  tier  on  tier. 

Each  due  instalment  of  the  pauper  bier, 

Crush'd  in  dense-pack'd  corruption  there  they  dwell 

'Mongst  earthly  rags  of  shroud  and  splintcr*d  shell. 

A  quagmire  of  old  bones,  where,  darkly  bred. 

The  slimy  life  is  busy  with  the  dead. 

Reeks  from  that  bloated  earth  miasma's  breath, 

The  full-fed  taint  of  undigested  death  ; 

Thence,  like  the  fumes  from  sleeping  glutton's  throat. 

The  noisome  vapours  off  her  surfeit  float. 

A  grisly  rampart  mounds  the  wid'ning  cave, 

Fresh  from  death's  mine,  the  fossils  of  the  grave ; 

And  coldly  falls  the  sacrilegious  day 

On  features  whence  a  face  hath  pass'd  away. 

Deform 'd  in  death,  unminglcd  yet  with  dust, 

In  random  haste,  as  once  beneath  it  thrust. 

Forms,  like  the  livid  shades  that  throng  the  dream 

Of  guilt,  dark  dregs  of  memory's  awful  stream, 

And  seem  to  stare  and  commune  o'er  his  lot, 

With  eyes  that  light  not,  lips  that  whisper  not. 

Corroding  clods  by  human  shape  yet  shared, 

Only  more  loathsome  made  by  what  is  spared. 

They  tumble  up  piecemeal  along  the  mould. 

And  still  decay  some  relic  will  unfold: 

As  from  that  offal  of  the  tomb  we  turn. 

Some  trait  which  pleads  for  pity  bids  us  yearn. 

Hireling,  profaner,  hold,  some  mercy  feel ! 

And  will  he  hear  humanity's  appeal  ? 

Ah — ^no ;  on  lineaments  the  worm  had  left, 

The  mangling  spade  hath  gash'd  a  hideous  cleft. 

But,  see,  earth  closes  o'er  another  head, 

And  one  more  sleeper  crowds  that  narrow  bed." 


xxviii. — A  Practical  Exposition  of  lis  Ehdum  of  Grace,  in 
SermoHs.     Bif  the  Rev.  Sir  Ciiarleb  Hakdcngk,  Sari. 
bridge:  printed  by  W.  Budyer,  bookseller,  &c.  1847> 

Thi^se  arc  simple  and  earnest  discourses,  published  bj  their  ■ 
for  a  charitable  purpose.  The  following  passage,  and  th< 
appended  to  it,  arrested  our  attention,  as  we  glanced  over 

ges. 

"  Say  not,  then,  that  they  who  '  periih  through  the  dflcsivablei 
n  righteousnesa,'  were  doutned  and  predestined  to  this  wr 
end :  for  rest  assured  of  thU,  that  every  man  baa  hii  day  or  pe: 
grace;  but  if  he  neglect  the  merciful  invitation,  and  prefer  to 
gains  and  pleuaureB  of  an  evil  world,  whom  has  he  just  cause  to  rej 
but  himself?  If  he  despise  and  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  har< 
his  own  heart,  can  he  be  surprised  if  its  gentle  and  penumiiTa  inf 
ahould  be  withdrawn  ?  or  should  he  fancifully  expect  a  muibii 
munication  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  can  he  complaia  if  he  be 
'  '  '  '  g  of  hia  own  mind,  and  the  evil  auggettioni 
tempter '  ?  " 

xxEX, — The  Communion  Services  Considersd.  By  Pbilo-Bii 
London:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand.     1847. 

Thk  \vriter  of  this  very  prosy  little  book  has  shown  great 
taste  in  concealing  his  name :  we  can  scarcely,  however,  atti 
his  doinf^  so  to  any  feeling  of  modesty  or  humility,  if  we  a 
judge  from  the  pages  before  us.  Some  happy  chance  induce< 
to  adopt  an  incognito :  lot  him  preeerve  it,  by  all  means, 
why  has  ho  chosen  the  singularly  inelegant  mask  which  ap 
on  the  title-page!  It  reminds  ue  of  The  Bhixtok  Oiko 
equally  schnlarlike  conccj»tion,  which  some  years  since  ad< 
the  front  of  a  shop  on  iJnxton  Hill. 

XXX. — Stories /rom  Heathen  Myihnhoy  and  Oreei  ffiatory/ 
ute  of  Christian  Children.  By  the  See.  J.  M.  Neale,  . 
London :  Masters.  1847. 
TiiF.RK  stories  are  so  well  told,  the  language  is  so  approp 
and  the  moral  so  admirably  introduced,  that  it  is  aoarcel 
much  to  say  tliat  thoy  arc  perfect,  l>Dtli  in  design  and  esecui 

of  fact. 


"'  Thill  obflcrvntitm  iBftiiind» 
pwiili,  <m  lioiiig  BriiouBlj-  wnniud  uf  lliu  evil  cunaerii 
Ihe  fnlloniiiB  xiiiKular  oiuse  fur  liis  coiwiucl ; — '  If  '■ 
I  aliall  cxperiencH  a  call  from  God  ;  1  eliull  llitrcfo 
«11  mc  by  Ilia  Spirit  to  a  state  of  ulv 
oil  delusiou  likely  to  apriag  from 
■nd  cflicaej  of  dlviue  eraee." 


t  man  whom  I  knew 
cs  of  nn  ill-spent  life, 
in  tlip  number  of  th< 
'ait  til]  lie  thliika  pri 

I  utfed  scarcely  wi 

reak  and  inistalieD  a. 


XXXI. — Plain  and  Practical  Sermons,  By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Geay 
Lawson,  M,A.y  of  St.  John's  College^  Cambridge^  and  Incumr- 
lent  o/Dilton's  Marsh.     London :  Masters,  &c.     J  847. 

These  sermons  appear  fully  to  reaUze  their  title;  and  whilst 
giving  their  due  place  to  the  doctrines  of  the  ever-blessed  atone- 
ment and  justification  by  faith,  carefull;^,  but  unobtrusively,  to 
inculcate  those  other  important  points  wmch  are  too  often  hoisted 
as  the  signals  for  civil  war. 

XXXII. — The  Power  of  Divine  Grace.  A  Sermon^  preached  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Death  tff  the  Jtev.  J.  T.  Nottedgk,  Hector  of  St. 

•  Clemenfs  and  St.  Helen\  Ipswich.  By  the  Hev.  J.  W.  Beeve, 
Incumhent  of  Holy  Trinity.  Ipswich ;  Hunt.  London ;  Simp- 
kin  and  Marshall;  and  Seeleys.     1847. 

It  gives  us  peculiar  pleasure  when  we  are  enabled  to  bestow  high 
commendation  on  the  works  or  lives  of  those  whom  the  unhappy 
divisions  of  our  Ghurch  separate  from  us.  And  we  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  devotional  reading  of  works  which  convey  &- 
sons  of  divine  truth,  dressed  in  phraseology  to  which  we  are  un- 
accustomed, has  a  tendency  not  only  to  opep  our  hearts  towards 
our  brethren,  but  to  make  our  own  internal  religion  more  real,  by 
disconnecting  it  from  those  conventional  terms  which  too  often 
supply  the  place  of  the  holy  things  which  they  denote  in  the 
mmds  of  zealous  but  shallow  devotees.  We  strongly,  therefore, 
recommend  the  sermon  before  us,  as  describing  in  all  earnestness, 
truth,  and  humility,  the  inner  life  of  one  of  God^s  real  saints ;  and 
we  feel  rejoiced  that  the  writer  has  not  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  discourse  cast  one  single  reflection  on,  or  made  one  ungenerous 
allusion  to,  any  of  those  from  whom  he  so  widely  differs.  Would 
that  we  could  all  follow  the  example  set  us  in  the  following  sen- 
tences:— 

"  He  had  much  largeness  of  spirit ;  embracing  cordially  for  Christ's 
sake  all  '  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.'  He  saw 
through,  and  above,  and  beyond  those  differences  which  separate  so 
many ;  and  although  there  was  no  want  of  distinctness  ip  his  own  views 
and  principles,  yet  he  acknowledged  what  was  of  Christ  in  any  man, 
and  received  it  heartily." 

XXXIII. — Ths  Great  Salvation^  and  our  sin  in  neglecting  it,  A 
Religious  Essay^  in  Three  Parts.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, if.  ^.,  O^Bon.     London:  Hatchards.     1846. 

This  is  a  very  able,  a  very  eloquent,  and  a  very  excellent  wcM*k, 
though  disfiginred  here  and  there  by  thet  extraordinary  phmse- 
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ology  which  too    frequently  appears  in  the  writiags  of  Urn 
author. 

What,  for  instance,  can  look  more  odd  than  tbis  put  as  one  of 
the  headings  in  capitals, — 

"  ALLOW    NOT    TUB    CBEEDLESS    APATHISS    OF   THl     IKTSLIiBCTUAL  la 
ALARM  YOU."— p.  312. 

and  vet  the  passage  which  follows  is  moat  excelleut ;  on  the  other 
liand,  what  can  be  finer  than  this — 

"...  We  vrun  you  all,  that  if  you  dare  to  *  neglect  the  great  ulffr 
tion,'  no  tongue  can  cxpreBs,  no  heatt  conceire,  and  no  Inuginatioa 
predict,  the  doom  you  will  incur.  Remember,  oh  !  remember,  weeo* 
treat  you  as  a  dying  man  who  speaks  to  his  dying  fellow*  ;  the  queitiiA 
we  have  discussed  is  indeed  put  by  Scripture,  but  it  t«  nal  a»twertd, 
and  never  will  be,  now  or  hereafter ;  '  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  negltd 
so  greiLt  salvation  ?'  If  we  summon  our  reason  to  answer,  it  is  damb; 
if  we  supplicate  our  conscience  to  reply,  it  is  mute ;  if  we  demand  of 
the  law,  it  is  silent ;  if  wc  invoke  the  Gospel,  it  is  speechlen  ;  Crestiot 
cannot  respond  to  it;  Providence  is  alike  unable;  neither  fhim  the 
heights  of  Heaven,  the  abyss  of  Hell,  nor  the  broad  circumference  of 
our  human  world,  comes  there  any  reply  to  this  vast  questioa. 

"  Ifon  shall  wc  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  T  ffay,  mon; 
if  in  imagination  we  take  our  stand  upon  the  dark  brink  of  time,  sad 
ring  the  challenge  over  the  terrific  boundlessness  of  eternity  to  come,  it 
rolls  back  upon  the  car  of  our  shuddering  consciousness,  and  echoes^ — 
'  How  ?'  "—p.  3G5. 

The  following  expression,  which  caught  our  eye  whilst  looking 
for  the/f*(  quotation,  is  striking:—. 

"  TME  IDOLATROUS  CULTURE  OF  UNCONVEKTBD  KIKD."— p.  64. 

Nor  have  wc  ever  met  with  any  thing  more  forcible  than  tfaia, — 
"  Base  worshippers  of  mammon,  such  as  tliese,  do  not  show  commM 
mercy  to  their  own  souls  ;  how  then  can  we  expect  that  they  will  com- 
passionate the  spiritual  wants  of  those  whom  they  employ  !" — p.  369. 


XXXIV. — 1.  Select  Popular  Tales,  from  the  GBi-man  of  WtlMm 
Uavff,     London :  Burns. 

2.  Select  Tales  and  Romances,  from  the  German  of  Ludwig  7V#el. 
London:  Bums. 

3.  Beautm  of  German  Literature,  eeketed  from  variotu  Autkon; 
mth  s/torl  Bioaraphkal  Notices.     London ;  Bums.    1847- 

Thesk  arc  all  extremely   well   worth  reading,   and   admirably 
got  up.     UaufTs  tales  are  quite  delightful,  even  when  moat  woo- 
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derful :  there  is  an  ease  and  nature  about  them  that  makes  the 
reader  fancy  he  might  have  himself  borne  part  in  them ;  the 
tone  too  is  healdiv  throughout.  Tieck^s  tales  are  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent order, — wild,  strange,  unnatural,  yet  with  a  power  and 
a  depth  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  a  more  than  human  energy 
of  description,  that  enchains  the  attention  and  captivates  the 
mind.  '*  The  Reconciliation,^'  however,  and  "The  Love  Charm,^ 
are  far  inferior  to  the  rest.  In  the  latter,  the  character  of 
iSmilius  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to  suspect  that  his  surname  (which 
the  author  conceals)  must  be  "  Moddle.''  "  The  Deauties  of 
German  Literature ''  are  well  chosen,  well  translated,  and  superior 
to  the  other  two  volumes  in  getting  up.  They  consist  of  five 
t§]es,  by  Hoffman,  Bichter,  Pichler,  Zschokke,  and  Tieck ;  each 
of  them  selected  so  as  to  show  in  bold  relief  the  peculiar  excel- 
lences of  the  author;  there  is  consequently  great  variety  in 
them.     The  biographical  notices  are  well  done. 


XXXV. — Sermons  preached  at  Brighton,  By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Een- 
NAWAY,  Jlf.u4.    Second  Series,     London:  Bivingtons.   1847* 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Eenna- 
way'^s  Brighton  Seimons  will  expect  to  find  in  this  volume  many 
deep  thoughts  and  much  practical  teaching,  nor  will  they  be 
disappointed:  on  the  contrarvy  they  will  find  all  the  merits  of 
the  first  series  in  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  without  those 
faults  which  frequently  detract  from  our  pleasure  and  profit  in 
reading  the  earlier  volume.  There  is  greater  simplicity,  both  of 
thought  and  diction,  as  well  as  a  decidedly  more  unfettered 
development  of  mental  and  spiritual  power,  in  these  sermons  than 
in  their  predecessors.  Both  clergy  and  laity  may  read  them 
with  advantage  in  their  studies,  or  to  their  families.  They  pos- 
sess great  merit,  both  literary  and  religious. 

XXXVI. — 7^  Christian  Obligations  of  Citizenship;  a  Discourse. 
By  the  Bev,  John  Sheppard,  M.A.^  Fellow  of  Wadham  Col- 
lege^ Oxford^  and  Second  Master  of  Bepton  Schooh  London : 
Bivingtons.  1847. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  power,  inculcating  the  identity  in  origin 
and  analogy  in  practice  of  all  moral  laws  of  action.  The  writer 
ably  shows,  that  thouf^h  distinct  in  their  visible  developments, 
all  the  subordinate  motives  of  the  Christian's  conduct  as  a  crea- 
ture, ^  a  man,  and  a  citizen,  have  but  one  fountain-head  in  the 
principle  of  loye,  which,  descending  from  the  Deity  to  the  indivi<< 


dual,  ascends  again  to  its  Author,  and  thenoe  reflects  Hadf  oil  Hii 

whole  creation. 

The  book  is  calculated  to  do  sreat  semoe  by  comliatuig  th* 
popular  error,  that  the  code  of  political  monditjr  is  alien  from  and 
independent  of  that  of  Christian  duty ;  and  even  those  who  an 
not  inclined  to  go  along  with  tiw  author  in  all  his  newB,  atf 
derive  much  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  from  a  careful  peroaal  n 
these  p^es.  They  abound  with  deep  reasoning,  noble  Bentimeat, 
and  passages  of  grave  eloquence.  Take,  for  exainple,  the  fbi* 
lowing : — 

"  It  is  in  vain  for  Luxury  to  proclaim  to  the  children  of  Wai^ 
'  Thua  for  shall  ye  come,  and  no  furdier :  your  blood  be  upon  your  on 
head :  if  you  multiply,  you  periah.'  Thii  is  not  Christian  humanitf. 
The  answer  is,  '  We  are  your  own  crea^on.  It  is  yonr  pampeicd 
habits  and  artificial  wants  that  have  multiplied  us,  like  rank  vegetatiaai 
in  every  nook  and  comer  of  this  already  crowded  Island.  It  ii  tk 
insatiabli:  thirst  for  wealth  that  has  spread  us  through  your  towns  tnl 
fields  ;  that  has  bid  us  increase  like  the  beasts  of  burden,  that  we  msf 
labour  in  your  manuractories  ;  that  has  taught  society  to  number  dm 
as  '  hands,'  and  not  as  immortal  souls.  And  now  you  absll  not  cast  H 
off.  You  may  call  us  the  '  many-headed  monster ;  but,  like  Frankea- 
stein,  you  have  yourselves  called  up  the  monster  into  life,  and  jon  Mt 
doomed  to  be  its  slaves.  Support  us,  or  you  periih.'  Such  ia  the  wdil 
phenomenon  at  which  we  have  arrived ;  no  longer  dimly  pictured « 
the  page  of  history,  or  faintly  echoed  down  by  the  voice  of  popnbr 
tradition,  but  standing  in  all  its  gigantic  evil  beside  our  footatapa  sad 
around  ourhomes.  Woe  to  us  unless  we  deal  with  it  at  once;  and  dMi 
with  it  in  a  different  spirit  from  that  which  animated  the  paaL  Whst 
was  the  crying  sin  of  Jerusalem  1  The  iniquity  which  waa  «Iao  '  thi 
iniquity  of  her  sister  Sodom  :  pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance  d 
idleness,  was  in  her  and  her  daut^htcrs ;  neither  did  she  atrengtfaen  tka 
hand  of  the  poor  and  needy.'  Who  can  assert  that  a  similar  spirit  bsi 
not  prevailed  among  ourselves?  Witness  the  horrible  revelationi  J 
the  parliamentary  commission ;  the  mercenary  madness  that  forgot  OBf 
ancient  and  self-ennobling  reverence  for  the  helplessnesa  of  sex,  aad 
the  innocence  of  youth  ;  the  deep  degradation  of  our  poor  but  Chiislin 
brethren,  'the  smoke  of  whose  torment  goes  up'  fhitn  our  coal-Iltb 
and  manufacturing  towns.  This  state  of  things  cannot  aubalat  nf 
longer  without  fearful  guilt,  and  fearful  danger  too." — pp.  C7f— 479* 

XXXVII, — Godfrey  Davenant ;  a  Tale  of  School  Life,  By  ths  Sm. 
W.  E.  Heygate,  M.A.,  Author  of  Frobatio  Chriea,  #t. 
London:   Masters,  &e.  1847. 

Tuis  is  an  admirable  little  work,  conveying  soiuid  principles  in  I 
pleasing  form   and  a  Christian  spirit :    high   Gburch    abd  kf« 


No^iom^  ^c*  Its 

Church,  clergy  and  laity,  fathers  and  mothers,  masters  and  chil- 
dren, should  read  and  study  it ;  for  it  is  calculated  to  do  them  all 
great  good. 


xxxviii. — EmUj^  Vernon;  cr^  Bdf-Merifiee.    London:  Hamilton, 

Adams,  and  Go. 

The  title  of  this  volume  indicates  the  moral  of  the  tale, — the 
duty  and  the  sublimity  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  service  of  Gbd*  The 
conception  of  the  character  of  Emily  Vernon,  who,  amidst  a  lon^ 
series  of  afflictions  and  trials  of  the  most  severe  description,  is 
continually  acting  on  the  principle  of  sacrificing  herself  for  the 
good  of  others,  id  very  noble  and  touching.  We  recommend  this 
tale  to  our  young  readers,  and  to  their  parents ;  and  though  we 
feel  that  a  model  is  here  presented,  which  few  indeed  can  expect 
in  any  degree  to  approacn  to  in  practice,  still  we  trust  that  its 
contemplation  will  excite  some  longings  for  the  higher  walk  of 
Christian  duty.  The  tale  is  simply  told.  In  some  places  the 
author  has  (probably  to  avoid  dimiseness)  in  some  decree  im- 
paired the  effectiveness  of  his  tale,  by  passing  too  rapidly  over 
some  of  its  more  important  facts. 


xxxix.-^i^  and  Gain.    London :  Burns. 

This  is  evidently  a  production  of  one  of  the  lucent  Oxford  eon- 
verts  to  Bomanism.  It  bears  Undeniable  marks  of  its  origin  In 
the  extreme  familiarity  which  it  betrays  with  Oxford  lite  and 
manners ;  and  it  abounds  in  all  the  phraseology  and  the  ideas 
which  were  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  coterie*  As  to 
its  views  and  arguments,  it  may  be  described  bA  *'  Ward^s  Ideal^^ 
thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  long-winded  tale.  There  is  nothina 
of  novelty  in  the  affisur.  It  narrates  the  history  of  an  Oxford 
undergraduate,  and  the  Various  conflicting  influences  to  which  he 
became  subject^  until  at  length  the  poor  youth  became  bewil- 
dered, and  sought  refuge  from  his  doubts  in  becoming  a  Roman- 
ist. We  confess  to  some  impatience  of  spirit  in  wading  through 
pages  which  have  so  little  of  novelty  or  present  interest  to  recom- 
mend them.  We  apprehend  that  few  readers  will  be  found  now 
who  will  feel  particularly  curious  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of 
matters  which  are  so  utterly  gone  bv  as  all  that  relates  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  Ward  and  Oakley  confraternity. 
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XL. — A  Voiea  from  Stotuianfft.    By  fig  Bn.  H.  M.  Gbotu, 
Sector  of  IJifeham,  Such.    Fart  I.     Loodon:  Cleftver. 


The  work  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  gather  from  the  i 
traditions  and  legends  of  various  nations  some  notion  of  Urn 
origina]  colonization  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  thrown  into  a  Aifi 
which  relieves  in  a  considerable  degree  the  tedium  geneimllj  at 
tendant  on  mere  antiquarian  discussions.  We  arc  bound  to  pn 
Mr.  Grover  high  credit  for  the  ingeuuity  of  his  argument,  ui 
for  the  research  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  but  it  CMHt 
be  expected  that  readers  will  generally  go  along*  with  the  uitkr 
in  his  views.  Important  links  are  sometimes  wanting ;  and  it 
strikes  us  that  the  argument,  from  the  mere  umilaritv  of  ft  lev 
words  in  one  langu.-^G  to  another,  is  pressed  too  f»x.  Ilr. 
Graver's  tbeorr  is,  that  Stonehenge  was  built  by  the  Phoenieiwm 
and  that  England  was  peopled  by  a  colony  from  the  north  tt 
Africa.  He  even  finds  the  ancestors  of  toe  Welsh  Bomewhen 
among  the  Hottentots,  we  believe.  The  work  ia  certunlj  a 
curious,  and  in  many  parts  a  very  amusing  one. 

XLi. — 1.  A  Charge  deliver^  to  tie  Clergy  of  th^  Diocete  ef  Tt^ 

manta,  1 846.     By  Feancis-Rdssell,  ImtA  Biakop  of  Taume- 

nia.     London :  Bivingtons. 
2,  The  Srititk  Chaplaincy  ia  Madeira.    By  Viteouni  Cahpozx. 

BepriiUed^  vtith  additions,  from  "  The  TheologiaK  and  Ecdm- 

aiiic^forlfovember,  18i7.  London:  Cleaver. 
We  have  brought  these  two  publications  together  as  bearing  n 
the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies,  and  its  relation  to 
the  State.  The  Bishop  of  Tasmania's  char^  is  in  eret;  1 1  ii[Mrt 
moat  excellent ;  but  its  especial  interest  and  importance  oooMli 
in  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the  extraordinary  attempt  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Colonies  (Lord  Stanley)  to  create  an  ecclemrii- 
cal  organization  in  Tasmania,  which  would  have  wholly  set  aofe 
the  episcopal  authority  as  regarded  a  large  proportion  of  the 
clorgv, — an  attempt  to  which  we  regret  to  add  that  the  lito 
ainiaf>lc  and  facile  prelate  who  occupied  the  primacy  of  the 
English  Churcli  permitted  himself  to  become  a  party.  We  een- 
not  sufficiently  express  our  admiration  of  the  Srm  and  iatrnid 
conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania  in  opposing  a  meaaiue  thai 
pressed  forward  by  the  Primate,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  his  o^vn  archdeacon.  Throughout  the  a&B 
he  was  without  the  support  of  his  metropolitan,  and  had  nothiig 
but  tho  justice  of  his  cause  to  maintain  him.  At  great  inom- 
vcnicncc  and  expense  this  most  conscientious  and  hi^-piinmled 
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prelate  crossed  the  ocean,  and  has  obtained  from  the  present 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  the  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  regu- 
lations. It  appears  that  the  Colonial  Government,  however,  per- 
sist in  retaining  in  their  employment  two  clergymen  whose  noto- 
riously bad  conduct  has  been  condemned  by  the  Bishop,  and  from 
whom  he  has  withdrawn  his  licence.  Opposition,  also,  is  offered 
to  the  institution  of  any  ecclesiastical  court  for  the  punishment  of 
offenders  against  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church.  In  Ssict,  it 
seems  that  the  Government  is  anxious  to  retain  all  matters  of 
jurisdiction  and  discipline  in  its  own  hands,  and  to  reduce  the 
fiishop  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office.  How  strange  this  policy  is,  when  contrasted  with  the 
willingness  exhibited  by  the  Colonial  Government  to  give  the 
Aneest  and  fullest  scope  to  the  authority  of  the  Bomish  Church. 

We  now  come  to  the  interesting  publication  of  Viscount  Camp- 
den.  The  Church  is  indebted  to  this  young  nobleman  for  a  full 
and  accurate  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  regard  to  the  British  Chaplaincy  at  Madeira.  Mr. 
Lowe,  the  chaplain,  gave  offence  to  a  small  part  of  his  congre- 
gation by  the  use  of  certain  ritual  observances,  which,  on  being 
represented  to  the  Bishop  of  London  (whose  licence  he  held), 
were,  for  the  most  part,  approved  by  that  prelate.  Mr.  Lowe 
evinced  his  desire  for  peace  by  relinquishing  the  remainder ;  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  disUirbers  of  the  Church ;  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  adopt  all  kinds  of  proceedings  of  the  most  vexatious 
kind,  such  as  refusing  to  accommodate  visiters  in  the  chapel,  with- 
drawing Mr.  Lowe%  salary  and  allowances,  and  persisting  in 
making  complaints  of  him.  This  factious  minority,  headed  by 
the  consul,  consisted  in  great  part  of  open  dissenters  from  the 
Church,  Romanists,  &c.  Possessing  influence  with  the  Foreign 
Office,  this  body  of  schismatics  induced  Lord  Palmerston  to  ap- 
point another  cliaplain  in  place  of  Mr.  Lowe ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
the  latter  clergyman  retains  the  episcopal  licence  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  have  adhered  to  him ;  a  new  chaplain  haa 
been  appointed  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop ;  and  this  diplomatic  functionary  declares, 
that  in  future  he  will  not  seek  for  the  licence  of  any  bishop  in 
making  appointments  to  foreign  chaplaincies.  We  presume  that 
this  is  a  state  of  things  which  the  Church  cannot  permit  to  exist 
any  longer  without  protest.  The  whole  furnishes  another  curious 
exempliiication  of  the  disposition  of  statesmen  to  bear  down  the 
authority  of  bishops  whenever  they  have  the  power  to  do  so.  We 
are  glad  that  the  subject  is  being  brought  before  Parliament. 
Cases  of  this  kind  should  not  be  passed  over,  or  they  will  be 
repeated. 

VOL.  1X.«— KG.  XVII. — MARCH,  1848.  Q 
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xLti. — 1.  Village  Sermons.  By  tie  JIw.  Abthus  6.  Baxtu, 
Sector  o/ Ifamprefton,  Dorui,     London:  Kvingtons. 

2 .  The  Gospel  of  Chria  Oe  Pawer  of  God  unto  Salvaiuin :  extrngi- 
Jled  in  the  Preaching  and  WritVMt  of  tie  ApottU  Paini,  h 
Tvxlve  Illiutrations.  By  the  Ret.W.  A.  Nkwuah,  M^.,  fc 
London  :  HamiltFOO,  Adams,  and  Oo. 

Wk  notice  tlieao  publications  together,  becuwe,  altliongfa  tin 
second  is  nut  professedly  a  volume  of  sermons,  it  is  salMtantaDr 
and  really  so.     Mr.  Baxter's  account  of  his  Tolnme  of  i 


very  modcBt  and  unassuming.  "  They  are,"  he  says,  "  but  Til- 
lage sermons,  adapted  to  a  congregation  composed,  with  but  ft* 
exceptions,  of  persons  but  little  able,  either  from  education  it 
the  habitual  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  to  gra^  or  tt 
appreciate  the  abstract  theories  of  contending  schools,  or  tin 
more  abstruse  doctrines  of  the  Christian  scheme."  Even  witk 
this  limitation,  we  apprehend  that  sermons  such  as  these  ate 
adapted  to  more  tlian  mere  "  village"'  congr^ations ;  for  how  few 
congrofptions  in  England  can  appreciate  the  abstract  theories  tl 
contending  scliools,  or  abstruse  doctrines.  We  have  been  rttj 
much  pleased  by  all  we  have  seen  of  Mr.  Baxter''a  sermons.  The; 
are,  in  our  o])mion,  rather  too  short,  even  for  village  congre- 
gations; but  they  are  written  with  a  practical  piety,  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  a  )^ace  of  style  and  diction  which  render 
them  very  pleasing  in  the  porusal,  and  which,  we  have  no  donbt, 
made  them  Iiiglily  interesting  and  effective  when  preached.  Ai 
far  as  we  can  observe,  their  doctrine  is  sound  ana  healthy;  Int 
we  do  not  quite  concur  with  tlic  author  in  thinking  them  adapted 
especially  to  village  congregations.  Their  language  is,  perfatpi, 
in  many  places  rather  above  the  very  imperfect  comprehension  of 
English  which  oui-  poor  possess. 

Of  the  second  publication  in  our  list  we  cannot  aay  much.  II 
will  be,  doubtless,  gratifying  to  the  author's  friends  to  poaseas  a 
memorial  of  his  teaching  on  his  leaving  England  for  an  apptnnt- 
ment  in  the  Colonies ;  but  under  other  circumstances  we  cannot 
conceive  the  object  in  publishing  what  is  so  very  commoa-phc^ 
and  yet  so  laboured. 


xLiii. — The  Little  Red  Book ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Bofy  Catht^ 
Ohureh  in  Ireland.  By  Ueobce  King,  A.B.,  4'tf.^Dnblm': 
Klctilashan. 

Ma.  King,  whose  "  Primer  of  the  Church  History  of  Ireland"  ■ 
probably  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  a  work  of  real  meri^ 


has  in  this  little  book  given  a  very  condensed  summary  of  his 
krger  work,  designed  fb|r  the  use  of  national  schools,  and  written 
in  a  style  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children.  We  hope  it 
qu^  obtain  a  lar^  oirculatioq  in  sohool^. 


xi.iv. — The  Goipei  N^rratm  of  QW  Jjorf^  Mimiry  {The  S^^trnd 
Year)  ffarnKmized :  with  Befleditm^  By  fhe  fl^Vf  t^A^c  Wlh- 
LiAMi,  B,J).y  See.     I^opdon :  Rivingtoncf. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  former  portion  of  this  work, 
and  generally  with  Mr.  Williams's  writings,  tiiere  can  be  no  need 
of  saying  a  word  on  the  volume  before  ys.  This  ^prk  bids  f^r 
to  be  one  of  our  most  v^uabla  commentaries,  abounding  as  it 
does  in  the  choicest  thoughts  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  in  spi- 
ritual and  practical  applications  of  tei^ts  (listinguished  for  th^i? 
beauty  and  ori^pality.  Wq  feel  assured,  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  it,  that  it  will  er»  long  find  a  place  in  mp«t  clerip^  Ubra-^ 
ries. 

XL  v. — The  Beloved  Dueiple,  Befleetwnfi  on  the  History  of  St.  John. 
By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wp3B,  Author  of  ^^Naon^ij**  (jfp.  Lop4pn! 
Hatchards. 

This  is  one  of  those  works  which  possesses  something  better  than 
talent  or  originality,  wbiqb  it  cannot  lay  claim  jtp.  Mrs.  Webb 
has  written  lust  the  sor(  of  quiet,  practical,  spripus  bppk,  which 
would  be  aclapted  for  reading  aloud  in  a  reli^ous  famil}^.  It 
possesses  su^ciept  int^v^t  to  engage  the  ftttenUpp,  and  }tf  i^  ppt 
BO  profound  fi»  tp  wpary  itr  Wp  are  gl^  to  see  bppkjs  pf  tbi9 
class :  they  are  of  much  ysp  in  their  way.  We  do  npt  isay  )^bat> 
we  exactly  poncur  in  all  Mrs?  Wpbb's  view§i  or  th^t  we  )po]c  pp 
her  work  as  fapltlpss  in  theology,  but  we  dp  pot  thipk  t^hat  the 
defects  which  there  are,  are  c^uMed  to  prpveqt  the  pr^^ipal 
utility  of  the  work,  as  ^  plaip,  pr^tical,  and  devotipp^  i}^pi)al, 

xj.yi.— The  Scriptural  Idea  of  Faith,  Ifc.  By  F.  H.  Nash,  A.M., 
Curate  of  Agner^  Diocese  o/ifeath.  Dublin:  Gnmt  and  Bpl- 
ton.  London:  Bivingtons. 

A  VEXY  thouffhtftil  and  able  essay  on  the  various  meanings  and 
applications  of  the  term  "  Faith''  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  on  the 
doctrines  connected  with  that  term. 
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XL VI I . — A  rchwcloaui  Hihemica.  A  Hand  Book  ofIri»h  Antiquitm, 
S^c.    By  W.  F.  Wakeman.    Dublin :  McGlaahan. 

This  little  volume,  profusely  enriched  with  illustrations  on  wood, 
is  written  by  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Petrie,  and  is  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  all  lovers  of  ecclesiastic^  and  general  architecture. 
The  series  of  its  subjects  extends  from  Druidism  to  the  hitest 
remains  of  mediaeval  architecture  in  Ireland.  This  little  book 
ought  to  take  its  place  with  ''  the  Glossary  of  Architecture*^  in 
every  library.    It  is  very  curious  and  interesting. 

xLviii. — Sketches  of  Continental  Eccleaiolopy.    By  (he  Bev,  Bbk- 
JAMIN  Webb,  M.A,j  ^c.     Lonaon:  Masters. 

This  volume  will  be  a  very  acceptable  gift  to  all  who  are  intep* 
ested  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Mr.  Webbls 
observations  extend  to  Bel^um,  the  Bhenish  Provinces,  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  Bavana,  Baden  and  Wurtemburff,  Tyrol, 
Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Lucca,  Genoa,  Piedmont,  the  Papu  States, 
and  Switzerland.  The  description  of  so  many  churches,  in  all 
parts  of  Euroj)e,  by  so  able  an  ecclesiologist  as  Mr.  Webb,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  The  work  is  not 
illustrated  by  engravings. 

xLix. — Nodes  DominiccBy  or  Sunday  Night  Reading^  4*^.    By  IJU 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Gust.     Lonaon :  Bivingtons. 

The  late  period  at  which  we  have  received  this  volume  mnat 
excuse  a  very  short  notice.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  aid 
heads  of  families  who  are  desirous  of  promoting  the  religious  in- 
struction of  their  households  on  Sunday  evenings.  The  readings 
are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  services  of  the  Church ;  and 
we  have  been  favourably  impressed  by  their  devotional  tone,  and 
the  knowledge  of  scripture  which  they  evince. 

L. — Miscellaneous. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  third  edition  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  work» 
'*  The  Scottish  Church  and  the  English  Schismatics''  (Mastem). 
This  work  ought  in  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  set  the  question  at 
rest.  We  are  ashamed  to  think  that  any  professing  membeis  of 
the  English  Church  should  have  so  far  forgotten  their  duty  to  that 
Church,  as  to  separate  from  the  communion  of  those  whom  she 
has  always  rec(^ized  as  the  legitimate  Bishops  of  Scotland. 
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A  curious  antiquarian  pamphlet  by  Archdeacon  Williams,  in 
proof  that  Claudia,  mentioned  in  the  Epistles,  was  a  British 
princess,  is  deserving  of  notice.  '*  An  Essay  on  the  Constitution 
of  Society/^  (Hall,)  is  a  pamphlet  full  of  revolutionary  principles, 
grounded  on  the  doctrine  of  St.  Simon  and  Fourrier.  It  asserts 
the  right  of  the  people  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  their 

fovemors,  and  denies  the  existence  of  any  lawful  titles  to  land, 
'he  rest  of  its  doctrines  are  in  accordance  with  these  views, 
which  are  dogmatically  and  argumentatively  put  forth.  We  have 
seen  with  pam  ^^  the  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Conunerce,  Jamaica'^  (Cowie,  31,  Poultry).  The 
West  Indian  Colonies  have  been  ruined  by  the  intermeddling  of 
the  English  Parliament.  *'  An  Inaugural  Address  delivered  by 
Edward  Masson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Greek  in  the 
College  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church,^  (Belfast,)  is  an  able  and  interesting  production.  It 
strongly  recommends  Patristic  studies  to  the  Presbyterian  Stu- 
dents of  Divinity.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 

'*  The  Gainsaying  of  Core,''  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Barter,  (Ri- 
vingtons,)  is  a  sound  and  able  refutation  of  Schism.  ^^  Plain 
Lectures  on  the  Holy  Communion,''  by  the  Rev.  Pelham  Mait- 
land,  are  not  apparently  deserving  of  particular  remark. 

We  need  not,  of  course,  recommend  Dr.  Mill's  Letter  on 
Dr.  Hampden's  Writings  (Masters).  It  is  most  clear  and  con- 
vincing;  as  is  also  Mr.  Irons'  Letter  to  Dr.  Hampden  (Masters). 
"An  Epitome  of  the  Bampton  Lectures"  of  Dr.  H.  (Masters) 
appears  also  to  be  carefully  drawn  up. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyon,  rector  of  Bishop''s  Caundle,  Dorset,  has 
published  a  series  of  three  Discourses  oefore  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Hatchards)  on  the  moral  power  of  the  Christian, 
which  seem  to  be  most  usefully  and  earnestly  written. 

Amongst  single  sermons  we  may  mention,  as  deserving  of 
commen£ition,  one  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Peile,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Bepton  School,  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  St.  Alk- 
mond's  church,  Derby ;  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Harper, 
B. A.,  Lecturer  of  Bideford,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Schools ; 
a  Sermon  on  "  the  Spirit  of  Romanism,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  Nugee, 
M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge ;  and  most  excellent 
Discourses,  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Bartholomew,  on  his  appointment  to 
the  parish  of  St.  David's,  Exeter ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Words- 
worth, on  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  Nation."  We  should  be 
indeed  highly  blest,  if  the  statesmen  of  this  country  were  under 
the  influence  of  such  principles  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  put  forth 
in  this  truly  Christian  warmng. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Glei^  of  the  East  Biding  by  Arch- 
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deacon  Wilberforce,  (Murray,)  contaitu  mach  valnable  nutter 
on  the  subject  of  an  increase  in  the  Et)iBcopat«,  to  which,  ma  well 
aa  to  the  Rev.  J.  Lookhart  Ross's  recent  pnUicaUon  on  "the 
Reciprocal  Obligations  of  the  Ghnroh  and  the  Civil  Potter," 
(Pfttker.  OxfordJ  we  hope  to  direct  partimllar  attention  mov 
next  number. 

We  have  read  with  neat  interest  Bishop  Doaoe'a  AddreM  n 
the  Ends  and  Objects  of  Durlington  College.  We  trust  that  tk 
appeal  For  aid  to  this  admirable  institution  wil!  be  aucceaHfiiL 

Of  periodical  publications  we  may  mention  "  The  Bccleaialo- 
giflt,"  No.  IV.,  (Uivingtona,)  as  an  excellent  number  of  a  jvj 
useful  publication ;  Mr.  Bouteira  "  Monuments  BmsBea,^  pob- 
lisbing  in  monthly  numbers,  and  well  executed.  Sharpe'K  Magi- 
zine  continues  to  be  ably  edited.  We  have  Been  With  pleuDR 
Wertheim's  very  cheap  and  well  got  up  "  Bible  OarteonS)"  Hv 
the  school  and  cotti^. 

The  Rot.  W.  Downes  Willis  has  published  a  ^iriied  and  hfgl- 
principlcd  pamphlet  on  the  Education  question,  entitled  "  Ontlinn 
of  Proposal  for  the  Adjustment  of  the  Education  QuesUon,^  ht. 

An  excellent  little  book  by  Sir  A,  Kdmonstone,  "  On  the  Ob- 
serrance  of  Lent,"  (Cleaver,)  may  be  recommended  aa  wrHtea  m 
the  soundest  principlea. 
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Canada. — Diocese  of  Toronto* — ^The  following  particolarfl  are  taken 
from  an  interesting  rolume  just  published  by  the  Society  Jbr  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Ootpel  in  Foreign  Parti,  under  the  title  "  Annals  of 
the  Diocese  of  Toronto."  The  number  of  churchmen  in  the  diocese, 
which  was  estimated  in  1842,  somewhat  too  low,  it  is  thought,  at 
100,000|  amounted,  according  to  the  Bishop's  computation,  in  1847 
to  200,000,  out  of  an  European  population  of  000,000.  That  popular 
tion  is  increasing  with  wonderfhl  rapidity,  not  only  by  natural  aug- 
mentation, but  by  the  constant  stream  of  emigration  from  tlM  mother 
country^  chiefly  IVom  Ireland.  The  rate  at  which  this  latter  cause  of 
increase  operates,  may  be  judged  of  by  an  authentio  statliment,  derived 
from  a  parliamentary  papeff  comprising  both  Upper  and  Low«r  Canada, 
according  to  which  the  number  of  emigrants  which  arrifed  in  that  country 
was, 

In  1841        ••         4  4 
•'  1842 


*'  1848 

"  1844 

"  1845 

"  1846 

"  1847 


•  •  #4 

•  •  •  • 

#4  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  * 


28,fiS0 
44j692 
91,807 
20,246 
25,515 
88,025 
77|000 


The  number  of  clergymen  in  the  diocese,  which  at  the  Bishop's  visi- 
tation in  1843  amounted  to  108,  had  risen  to  118,  when  the  Bishop 
held  his  next  visitation  in  the  years  1845  and  1846;  and  a  diocesan 
clergy  list,  given  in  an  appendix,  and  made  up  to  the  latest  date,  gives 
it  at  127*     The  classification  of  that  list  presents  the  following  data : — 
The  Bishop       • «  4  4  #  •  •  •  •  •  . ,         1 

Archdeacons      •#  ••  ••  ••  ••  ,«         2 

Rectors  ••  ••  «4  •#  «•  •«  ,,       50 

Ministers  of  Chnrchtfs  ndl  being  Rectories      •  •         . .         7 
Assistant  Ministers       •  •  • «  •  •  * .  , ,         4 

Military  Chaplains       .  •  . «         6 

Missionaries      •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ^  •  •  . ,       41 

Travelling  Missionaries  • «  •  •         « «  . .       11 

Professors         •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • .  . ,         3 

Superannuated  •  •         « «         « •         •  •         . .  . .         3 

Not  described    •  •         •  •         •  •         •  •  .  •  , .         4 
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From  this  number,  howeter,  five  mnst  be  deducted,  in  consequence 
of  four  re<Jtories  and  one  nrissionary  station  being  held  conjointly  with 
a  military  chaplaincy. 
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The  insuIBciency  of  thU  namber  of  clergy  in  proportion  to  the  popiH 
lation  is  apparent,  even  on  «n  average  caleuUtioD ;  but  is  in  nality 
much  more  grievout,  owing  to  the  scattered  condition  of  that  popula- 
tion. "  The  dincete,"  says  the  Bishop,  in  a  letter  dated  March  S3, 
1847)  "  is  supposed  now  to  contain  600,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  it  it 
believed  that  one-third  at  least,  or  200,000,  scattered,  indeed,  throngfa 
all  the  townships,  belong,  or  are  favourable,  to  the  Church,  and  aw  an 
totinff  many  of  them,  because  we  cannot  extend  oar  miniatrationi. .  .  . 

"  There  are  two  districts,  Victoria,  containing  twalve  townafaips,  and 
Ottawa,  containing  ten,  with  only  one  clergyman  in  each.  The  Wd- 
lington  district  is  atill  worse,  for  it  contains  twenty-acTen  tawndupi, 
and  has  only  one  resident  minister,  and  one  travelling  miaaionary.  la 
the  Huron  district  there  are  only  three  clergymen  for  twenty-one  tows- 
ships.  In  short,  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  organised  townshipi, 
into  which  the  province  is  at  preaent  divided,  there  are  two  hnndnd 
and  thirty-seven,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  dioceae,  witk 
no  resident  clergyman,  while  it  is  computed  that  a  cleT;gyinan  might 
find  ample  employment  in  each,  and  in  many  of  them  the  acrrioes  of 
three  or  four  are  required." 

In  his  charge,  delivered  in  June,  1647,  the  Bishop  gives  the  follow* 
ing  summary  of  his  visitation :  "  Since  our  last  meeting  in  Jonea  1844, 
I  have  visited  every  mission  in  the  diocese.  Not  having  included 
Woodstock,  Blenheim,  Wilmot,  Stratford,  and  Zorra  in  my  former  na- 
tation, I  held  confirmations  in  them  respectively,  soon  after  we  iqis- 
rated,  and  found  them,  and  more  particularly  the  first,  namely,  Wood- 
stock, of  great  promise.  In  the  summer  of  1845  I  visited  the  diatridi 
west  of  Toronto,  as  far  as  Manetouahneng  Island,  Lake  Huron,  and 
returned  by  the  way  of  Owen's  Sound.  In  the  snmnier  of  1846  I 
travelled  through  the  districts  of  Niagara,  Simcoe,  and  the  Home,  and 
all  those  east  of  Toronto.  The  time  occupied,  and  the  eontinnous  and 
great  intensity  of  the  heat  in  1846,  were  rather  beyond  oiy  strength,  and 
warned  me  of  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  diocese  into  three  parts,  m- 
Btead  of  two,  an  arrangement  which  becomes  the  more  reqajsite,  fnxa 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  missions  and  atations  at  which  my  vifiti 
ore  desired.  During  my  first  visitations  in  1840  and  1841, 1  eoafirmed 
at  74  stations,  scattered  over  an  immense  surface ;  in  1843  and  1841 
they  had  increased  to  102,  and  in  1845  and  1846  to  197.  .  .  . 

"  The  number  confirmed  in  the  courae  of  my  recent  visitation  wti 
4358,  which  only  exceeded  the  former  by  659.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered a  less  increase  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  population  from  immigration  and  natnisl  cauaes.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  remember,  that  the  number  of  grown-up  and  elderiy 
persons  who  came  forward  during  my  first  confirmation  joomeys,  bos 
greatly  diminished,  and  that  the  candidates  now  more  generally  conaA 
of  young  persons." 

A  table  is  subjoined,  exhibiting  the  rapid  expanfion  of  the  Chnich 
by  a  comparison  of  the  resulta  of  the  visitations  in  IS43  with  thoao  held 
in  1845  and  1846: 
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NwHber  ofSkUiont         Number  of  Penont    Number  of  Ckureke$ 

or  Parithee  confirmed  eomeerated 

in  1843 ;  m  1846-0.     tn  1843 ;  tn  1 845^.    tn  1843 ;  in  1845-6. 

District  West  of"! 

Huron    ...  .J 
Niagara  District      16         21  374         354  2  8 

Home  and  SimO  3^  ^^^         ^^3 

coe  Distncts . .  J 
Districts  be-       T 

tween  Toronto  S20         41  1053         907  —  8 

and  Kingston  J 
Districts     belowl  J  J  2  - 

Kingston ....  J 

Totals  ...     102         197  3699       4358  9  16 

The  happy  progress  which,  notwithstanding  the  inadequate  supply  of 
labourers,  is  manifest  in  the  Church  of  Upper  Canada,  is  attributable, 
under  God's  blessing,  to  the  interest  excited  among  the  Church  people 
of  the  diocese  by  the  operations  of  the  Church  Society,  instituted  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Bishop  on  the  28th  of  April,  1841.  Besides  gifts  of 
land  for  Church  endowment  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  10,000  acres, 
which  were  made  over  to  the  Society  during  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  following  sums  were  received  in  money  subscriptions  during 
the  last  four  years  : 

In  1844 £1800 

„  1845 2735 

„  1846 3004 

M  1847 2777 

These  contributions  are  independent  of  what  is  raised  by  the 
branch  associations  for  the  special  benefit  of  their  several  districts ;  and 
that  such  contributions  are  by  no  means  ineonsiderable,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  since  the  year  1839  seventy-eight  churches  have  been 
built,  and  several  are  now  building,  while  many  others  have  been  re- 
paired and  enlarged.  "  Our  people,"  says  the  Bishop  in  the  charge 
already  adverted  to,  "  are  every  where  more  sensible  of  the  duty  of  giving 
of  their  substance  towards  the  permanent  support  of  religion."  A  plan  is 
in  contemplation  for  securing  to  the  Church  in  each  township  a  few  acres 
of  land,  which,  though  of  little  present  value,  may  hereafter  become  a 
competent  endowment  for  three  or  four  clergymen,  in  each  of  those 
divisions.  Even  at  present,  eight  travelling  missionaries  are  maintained 
from  local  resources,  while  funds  have  been  raised  for  the  maintenance 
of  nearly  as  many  more,  as  soon  as  duly  qualified  candidates  are  found. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  interesting  publication  by 
transcribing  the  following  passages  from  an  address  to  the  Society /or 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts^  agreed  upon  by  the 
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biihop  and  clergy  of  the  dloceso  of  Toranto,  uHmlded  i 
June  6,  1847  :— 

"  Amongst  our  number  an  many  who  owe  their  maiilteiiatMa  aa 
ministers  of  Christ*!  Church  in  this  colony  almost  exclnsivaly  to  yonr 
bounty  ;  and  there  are  but  few  of  the  sacred  edifices  in  which  we  an 
privileged  to  minister,  towards  the  erection  of  which  aid  haa  not  been 
received  from  your  Society.  To  your  fostering  care,  indeed,  we  woaU 
ascribe,  under  God,  much  of  the  prosperity  which  our  dioceae  bow 
enjoys.  In  a  colony  «uch  as  Canada,  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhahitants  are  too  poor  to  procure  for  themselves  the  means  of  grace, 
the  extrusion  of  the  Church  would,  humanly  speaking,  have  been  a 
matter  almost  of  impossibility,  had  we  not  been  fa*oiued  with  the  aid 
which  you  have  so  liberally  afforded  us. 

"We  feel  convinced  that  it  must  prove  highly  gratifying  to  yonr 
venerable  Society  to  learn,  that  as  our  population  increaaea,  and  the 
resources  of  the  colony  are  augmented,  the  people  are  making,  we  tmat, 
corre  span  dent  exertions  to  extend  the  ministrations  of  onr  holy  Chuidi, 
though  we  fear  the  time  it  yet  far  ditlant  mhtn  imr  atmoaf  ecertieac, 
aided  as  we  hope  they  will  be  by  the  continued  liberality  of  yottr 
Society,  will  be  Bufflcient  adequately  to  relieve  the  apiritual  deatitntioB 
which  still  so  greatly  prevails  in  this  large  and  important  dependeney  of 
the  British  empire. 

"The  emigrants  alio  from  the  moUter  country,  who  atmsally  IM 
their  way  in  great  numben  to  this  colony,  are  steadDy  ptMcntiBg 
demands  upon  the  exertions  of  the  Church,  more  extennre  (hftn  om 
utmost  local  exertions  can  supply;  and  the  combination  Of  What  yOU 
venerable  Society  so  generously  contributes,  with  the  voluntaiy  efforta 
of  Churchmen  in  this  diocese,  and  the  largest  revenue  that  can  be  anti- 
cipated from  our  share  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  property,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  suffice  even  to  meet  the  more  pressing  claims  fin  the  minia- 
trations  of  the  Church,  without  affording  the  hope  that  it  can  be  fully 
and  effectually  planted  amongst  us." 

Fbakcb. — Democratic  Demonstraiioni  of  the  FnnchEjnieojiote.-~~'StA 
the  least  remarkable  among  the  various  features  which  characterize  the 
recent  revolution  in  France,  is  the  hearty  readiness  with  which  the  French 
Episcopate  at  once  saluted  the  republic,  and  proclaimed  &lond  the  prin- 
ciptcB  of  the  democracy  as  those  which  not  only  have  the  fliUeat  and 
most  cordial  approbation  of  their  Church,  but  which  have  been,  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  hesitates  not  to  affirm,  the  principles  of  "the  Catho- 
lic Church"  from  the  beginning.  Considering  that  this  is  the  fint 
important  occasion  on  which  the  late  declaration  of  the  Papacy  through 
the  organ  of  Father  Ventura '  was  practically  put  to  the  teat,  the 
attitude  assumed,  and  the  tone  taken  by  the  Romish  Bishops  in  Fratice, 
and  that  almost  unanimously,  notwithstanding  the  suddennesa  of  the 
emergency,  which  precluded  them  from  concerting  their  meaaorai,  ia  a 
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roost  striking  and  significant  fact ;  proring  that  there  was  more  than 
mere  oratory  suited  to  the  occasion,  in  the  intimation  of  the  famous 
ex*Jesttit  and  Theatine,  that  the  Church  was  about  to  "  turn  towards  the 
democracy,  baptisfe  that  wild  matron^  and  Christianize  her."  A  few 
extracts  from  the  official  documents,  in  the  form  of  pastorals,  containing 
these  manifestations,  will  be  nsad  with  interest,  and  deserve  to  be  perma- 
nently placed  oti  record. 

As  early  as  Thursday^  the  84th  of  February,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
testified  bis  hearty  good-will  towards  the  revolution  by  the  following 
circular,  addressed  to  the  curh  of  the  capital : — 

"  Monsieur  lb  Cur^, — Our  first  impulse,  in  presence  of  the  great 
event  which  has  just  been  enacted  in  the  capital,  was  to  weep  for  the 
fate  of  the  victims  whom  death  has  struck  down  iti  so  unforeseen  a  man- 
ner; we  Weep  fbr  them  all|  because  they  are  our  brethren;  we  weep 
for  them,  because  we  have  once  more  experienced  how  great  are  the 
disinterestedness,  the  lespecl  fbr  property,  and  how  genermu  tlw  •en- 
timehts  which  animate  the  people  of  Paris* 

**  We  must  not  rest  content  with  shedding  tears :  we  shall  pray  fbr 
all  those  whti  have  fidkn  in  the  tlnmgie;  wc  shall  ask  God  to  open  to 
titem  the  abode  cf  ostnibft,  of  light,  and  of  peace. 

"  Aceordingly,  you  will  as  soon  as  possible  cause  a  solemn  service  to 
be  celebrated,  with  as  much  pomp  as  your  church-fHmds  will  admit 
of.  The  mass  to  be  read  v^U  be  that  *  fn  dm  •6Ms,'  with  the  prayer 
*prf$  plmibUB  d^)mHi$*  The  service  is  to  take  plaoe  as  soon  as  you 
can  give  notice  of  It  to  the  fiiithfiil,  even  though  it  should  be  on  the 
Sunday.  During  mail  a  collection  is  to  be  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  families  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  amount  of  the  collec- 
tion is  to  be  paid  DV«r  by  MM.  le*  Cnr4$  to  the  MnireB  of  their  respective 
districts. 

^'  The  piteent  IVlter  is  tx>  be  posted  up  wherever  there  may  ba  occa- 
sion. 

"  Accept,  Mimsieut  k  (^stri,  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  attachment* 

"  ^  Dents,  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

"  Nota  Bene,  In  the  erent  of  its  becoming  necessary  or  desirable  to 
establish  temporary  hospitals  in  your  churches,  yon  will  not  hesitate  to 
offer  them  fbr  that  purpose,  even  though  it  should  involve  the  omission 
of  the  Sunday  Service. 

"  If  that  service  can  be  performed,  yon  will,  after  the  parochial  mass, 
sing  the  suffrage, '  Domme^  Saham^ac  Francorum  gentem^'  &c.,  and  the 
prayer, '  Dem  a  quo  sanetm  cKf^ufbret,  retta  ncnMa^  9ct/* 

Not  more  quickly  was  Louis  Philippe  unseated  by  the  rabble  at  the 
TuilerieCi  than  he  was  dethroned  in  the  sanctuary  by  this  right  rereread 
prelatoi  who,  moreover,  it  under  personal  obligation  to*  htm  fbr  his  ad- 
vancement  bo  his  present  station ;  not  more  emphatically  was  the  revo- 
lution eulogized  by  the  provisional  government  in  its  proclamations  to 
the  peofile,  than  by  the  deigy  in  tlieir  addresses  to  heaven,  in  the  litur- 
gical phrase  ''holy  desires  and  good  oounsels;**  nor  was  the  tranvfer 
of  the  Archbishop's  allegiance  fh>m  royalty  to  repnblicaniMtt  less  easy 
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than  the  change  from  "lalimm/tic  F^tnieonmregtm*"to  "taioamfae 
Franeorua  geitlem'." 

This  circular  the  Archbishop  followed  np  by  a  penonal  demonitn- 
tion.  In  full  pontifical  costume,  with  his  croxier,  wid  stteaded  bj  s 
number  of  his  c\ei^y,  he  went  to  visit  the  principal  hospitals  of  Farii, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  wounded  beroei  of  the  bairicades  "  his 
benediction,  and  the  consolations  of  his  miQistry."  The  reception  which 
he  met  with,  is  represented  by  the  Ami  de  la  Religitm,  aa  IwriDg  been 
most  gratifying.  Xot  content,  however,  with  these  first  impromjHm  d»- 
monstrauons,  the  Archbishop  published,  in  the  At»i  dg  la  StUgM  of 
March  4,  an  elaborate  apology  of  the  Revolution  on  "  CAtbolic"  grooads, 
in  the  form  of  a  "  mandement,"  ordering  special  prayers  for  the  welfan 
of  France.     In  this  document  he  says : — 

"  On  hearing  that  frightful  clap  of  thunder  which,  without  previoas 
warning,  shivered  in  an  instant  a  throne  surrounded  by  so  much  power, 
who  among  us  could  help  recognising  at  once  the  mysterioua  deaign  i^ 
Him,  who  delights  in  showing  to  Icings  that  tkart  is  bvit  a  bornmed 
majcily  ? 

"  Where  is  the  Christian  who,  af^er  having  adored,  with  bia  fasi 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  m  prompt  and  to/ear/Hl  a»  act  qfJMMtiee,  does 
not  feel  impelled  to  lift  up  bis  eyea  to  heaven,  and  to  invoke  upoa 
France  all  its  benedictions  ? 

"  Soon  will  France  meet  in  her  Comitia,  for  the  parpou  of  appoint- 
ing her  representatives,  who  will  in  their  turn  be  called  npon  to  give  us 
a  new  constitution.  Let  us  not  foiget,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  that 
above  all  the  legiElative  assemblies  there  is  a  Supreme  Legislator,  who 
alone  '  causes  just  laws  to  prevail*,'  because  He  alone  can  i&atil  into 
men's  consciences  a  disinterestedness  and  love  of  justice  aod  of  tnu 
.liberty,  which  rise  superior  to  all  human  passions. 

"  Let  ua  invoke  that  Wisdom,  who  to  often  fortakei  tkt  fAroNMof  lie 
earth,  but  who  from  all  eternity  is  seated  by  the  side  of  the  throne  of 
tbe  Creator  of  the  worlds.  Let  us  invoke  Her,  that  She  may  inapirc  our 
representatives ;  above  all,  let  us  invoke  Her,  that  She  may  defend  their 
work,  if  it  shall  be  worthy  of  tbe  great  heart  of  France,  against  lie  coa- 
lemptible  interests  which  will  perhaps  endeavour  to  pervert  it. 

"  Equity  in  tbe  laws,  equity  in  the  magistrates  who  interpret  then, 
or  cause  them  to  be  executed,  sincere  submission  on  the  part  of  all  tha 
dozens,  a  submission  inspired  by  a  great  love  of  order,  and  tJtat  erne 

>  Od  tho  lit  of  May  IbbI,  tlie  same  Archbishop  eomniMieed  his  sJilrane  of  oea- 
grstuktiun  on  Louis  Fliilijipa'a  birtliday  with  these  words:  "iSfo, — To-d^  ■« 

Cijmo  into  Iho  royal  palace  to  present  to  you  our  respectrul  b " 

we  shall  go  to  our  temples  to  pray  for  ynur  majesty  and  ji 

'  TJiis  was  sftcTwanls  changed,  by  desira  of  the  pmr 
into  "lalrHm  fan  foptUum"  and  subiiuqeeDtly  ialo  tattam  fat  re 
the  form  fur  the  preaent. 

*  Tliia  ia  a  free  translation  of  Prov.  viii.  IS,  "By  me  kings  reign,  and  prlaeta 
"  quoted  by  tho  ArchbiBfaop.  Omitting  the  fomier  oUnae  '*rmi 
..1 — .~  v„»;..„  — :.•  .1..  occasion  pretty  well :  "  P«r  mm  ,  ,  .  Ima 
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courage  which  defends  society  at  the  risk  of  life,  are  gifts  of  God,  for 
'  every  perfect  gift  comes  from  Him*.'  To  that  inexhaustible  source, 
therefore,  of  every  right  sentiment  and  of  every  virtue,  it  behoves  us  to 
lift  up  our  hearts  with  tender  love  and  unshaken  confidence." 

The  Archbishop  then  alleges  the  dictum  of  his  predecessor  in  1789, 
M.  de  Juign6,  that  "  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law,"  and 
proceeds  to  show  that  this  po/t/tca^  principle  has  always  been  upheld  by 
the  "  Catholic''  Church.  For  this  purpose  he  quotes,  first  of  all,  Matth. 
XX.  27,  "  Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  ser- 
vant ;"  whence  he  demonstrates  the  appropriateness  of  the  expression^ 
**  the  public  service,"  as  used  to  designate  "  the  different  offices  of  the 
magistracy,  the  army,  and  the  administration  :"  he  then  culls  from  Au- 
gustine, De  Civit,  Dei,  the  sentiment  that  "rulers  should  not  rule 
through  love  of  domination,  but  with  a  view  to  serve  the  public  inter- 
ests, that  being  the  order  of  nature,  the  divinely  appointed  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  race ;"  whence  the  inference  is  made  to  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  principle  of  *'  liberty,  equality,  brotherhood," 
proclaimed  by  the  Paris  mob  in  February,  1848,  is  none  other  than  the 
principle  which  the  Church  has  cherished  through  the  whole  course  of  her 
existence  from  the  beginning.  A  slight  cloud  of  historical  recollections 
for  a  moment  overcasts  this  bright  sunshine  of  "  Catholic"  republican- 
ism ;  but  the  Archbishop  speedily  dissipates  it. 

"  On  consulting  history,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  you  will  find,  no 
doubt,  that  this  spirit  has  penetrated  but  slowly,  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly, into  the  constitution  of  States  ;  but  fail  not  to  observe  that  the 
mission  of  the  Church  was  not  to  impose  by  force  a  doctrine,  which  was 
not  intended  to  cause  any  other  blood  to  be  shed  but  that  of  His  Apos- 
tles and  Disciples. 

**  God,  the  absolute  Lord  of  man  whom  He  has  drawn  forth  from  • 
nothingness,  was  pleased  to  respect  his  freedom ;  it  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  induce  him  by  persuasion  to  make  a  good  use  of  power 
and  fortune,  and  to  subdue  his  passions ;  those  who  know  the  nature  of 
our  heart,  will  easily  understand  that,  considering  the  infirmity  of  our 
judgment,  this  must  have  been  the  work  of  much  time;  but  God  is 
more  patient  than  we  are,  because  He  is  eternal. 

"  Let  us  not  forget  that,  according  to  the  Divine  counsels,  man  regene- 
rated by  the  Gospel,  was  to  seek  above  all  an  eternal  kingdom.  But, 
lo,  how  wonderful !  while  pursuing  his  immortal  destinies,  man  has  fallen 
in  with  what  constitutes  the  true  prosperity  of  political  societies!" 

Once  more  in  a  fair  train  of  demonstration  tiiat  the  radicalism  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  the  perfect  development 
of  the  Gospel,  the  Archbishop  finds  no  difficulty  in  answering  the 
extremely  curious  question,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Church, 
"  under  the  ancient  monarchy,  never  thought  of  demanding  a  democratic 
constitution."     (Sic  I J     The  answer  is  obvious  ;  though  the  Church 

*  The  Archbiflbop  actaally  quotes  in  a  note  the  words  of  St.  James,  i.  17i  **  Every 
perfect  gift  ia  from  above,  ana  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  liehtB,''  and  thus 
makes  God  the  Uolv  Qhost  the  eulogist,  and  God  the  Father  the  fountain,  of  Uio 
heroism  of  the  bameadss. 
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ihougbt  a  demooratio  oonititntion  tlii  molt  peifiMt,  th«  only  tmUj 
Chriitian  oonatitution,  the  Church  kapt  that  notioa  to  henelf  out  at 
forbearance  for  the  iQRufficiently  developad  atata  of  pub|ie  opinkm. 
The  Church  did  not  demand  a  democratic  conititntion,  aiinplf  bccwm 
"France  hod  never  thought  of  demanding  it  nnca  tha  day  whra  Clor* 
founded  hii  throne  upon  one  of  the  ruint  of  the  Roman  Brapiie."  Still, 
tie  contend!,  the  growtli  of  liberal  idsai  was  ennitially  the  work  of  tba 
Chuicb,  which  he  proves,  inlet  atia,  by  the  BBMrtion  that  "  tfa«  aocuot 
Statei-general  were  conitituted  upon  the  pattern  of  the  CouaaU  ofthi 
Church  ;"  and  with  the  aid  of  a  fine  pauaga  from  on«  of  Maaaillon't 
sermon*,  addrtisscd  to  the  corrupt  court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  of  the  titla  of 
one  of  DoaEuet'a  sermons,  "  The  eminent  dignity  of  the  Poor,"  be  laadl 
again  safely  upon  the  socialist  theoriesof  M.Albertand  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
who,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  apprehend  Chrit- 
tian  truth  with  infinitely  greater  clearness  than  all  the  "  holy  cleiki 
and  doctors"  from  St.  Chrysostom  and  St,  Augustine  downwards. 

Speaking  of  the  first  French  revolution,  M.  d' Afire  contends  tbatit 
liad  tlic  warm  support  of  the  clergy,  and  would  at  once  have  secitRd 
the  happiness  of  France  for  ever,  but  for  the  unfortunate  cincnmatanm 
that  the  libecali  of  that  day  did  not,  like  the  liberals  of  the  preient  day, 
reciprocate  the  sympathies  of  the  Chureh.  This  leads  him  into  a  (nia 
of  thought  which  might  have  proved  fulsome  towards  the  hemes  of 
the  barricades,  iT  he  had  not  checked  himself  jn  time  to  Kvoid  H  very 
ugly  and  unmerited  a  suspicion, 

"We  do  not  wish  to  flatter  you,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  hut  wt 
cannot  help  blessing  you  ;  you  who,  on  the  ttill  smoking  mina  of  t)it 
power  which  has  just  fallen,  have  shown  so  profound  a  respeat  for  |I|t 
rights  of  that  Sovereign  Lord,  who  teaches  kings  in  a  manner  so  word^ 
of  Himself,  that  they  ought  to  use  their  power  as  Ha  bimaelf  does,  Ibr 
the  good  of  the  world." 

Having  accounted  for  the  failure  of  the  first  revolution,  and  pointed 
out  the  "  old  man  seated  on  St.  Peter's  chair,"  and  the  French  Epiip 
cDpate,  as  the  only  parties  who  liad  the  courage  to  raise  their  yoice  in 
defence  of  liberty  against  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  the  Archbiabop 
approaches  what  might  be  considered  rather  tender  ground, — the  conduct 
of  the  clergy  under  the  rastoratiun.  But  even  fay  this  difficulty  the 
boldness  of  his  historical  pen  is  not  daunted.  Confounding  in  one 
common  condemnation  the  divine  right  of  tha  elder  and  the  ntUw 
royalty  of  the  younger  Bourbon  branch,  he  thus  conttnues  i 

"  You  are  aware  what  has  been  the  late  of  our  libertia*  under  tha 
constitutional  government  which  has  ruled  over  us  for  theae  tbtrty-Jaar 
years  ;  but,  perhapt,  yoa  have  not  taken  tu^ient  accoimt  q/(Ae  motim 
of  that  iiolalion  of  the  Clergy  which  many  persons  have  miats^en  for  | 
hostility  which  never  had  any  existence. 

"  Every  body  protested  his  love  for  liberty ;  but,  we  ask  you,  was 
the  love  for  it  sincere,  disinterested  7  Those  who  held  the  reins  of 
government,  constantly  complained  that  liberty  was  stretched  too  ftr; 
and  they  laboured  to  restrict  it,  at  one  time  by  jurisprudence,  at  another 
time  by  new  laws.  The  different  opposition  parties,  once  having  v     '    ' 
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the  helm,  were,  each  in  its  turn,  eager  to  circumscribe  within  narrow 
limits  that  self-same  liberty  which  a  short  time  before  they  had  desired 
without  limits  ;  while  those  whom  fortune  had  flung  down  from  the  top 
of  her  wheel,  appealed  to  the  right  against  which  they  had  quite  re- 
cently pronounced  a  curse,  and  endeavoured  to  enchain  it. 

"  Egotism  was  no  less  fatal  to  commercial  freedom ;  those  opposition 
parties  were  always  at  w^r  with  each  other,  the  ope  demanding,  the 
other  repelling  every  check  upon  free  trade.  What  beiter  course  could 
we  take  than  to  remain  etrangers  to  tkote  oo^flicle  of  which  the  laet  three 
reigns  have  been  made  up  ?  To  what  dangers  would  our  ministry  have 
been  exposed,  if  we  had  not  withdrawn  from  the  scepe  of  this  incessant 
struggle,  in  order  to  rise  into  a  purer  atmosphere  less  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  storms  I" 

Thus,  then,  *' the  murder  is  out"  at  last.  If  the  Romish  clergy 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  successive  administrations  of  Louis  XVIII., 
Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe,  it  was  not,  as  a  purblind  world  has 
hitherto  supposed,  because  they  disapproved  of  the  free  institutions 
which  accompanied  the  restoration,  and  on  which  the  throne  of  the 
citizen  king  was  founded,  but  because  not  one  of  these  governments, — 
no,  not  even  that  of  M.  Thiers,  which  raised  M.  d' Afire  to  the  See  of 
Paris — was  liberal  enough  for  the  Komish  hierarchy  and  priesthood, 
who  were,  as  is  now  at  last  '*  told  in  Gath,  and  published  in  the 
streets  of  Askelon,"  all  the  while  "  free  traders,"  but  too  forbearing  to 
the  weakness  of  humankind  to  let  that  fact  be  known.  In  one  respect 
only  the  Archbishop  reminds  his  flock,  the  Bomish  hierarchy  and  priest- 
hood were  avowedly  "free  traders ;"  they  stood  up  for  *'  the  liberty  of 
instruction."  For  this,  he  says,  '*  they  have  contended  these  ten 
years  ;"  and  he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  for  this  they  will  contend 
now  more  than  ever.  In  the  general  scramble  for  power,  they  hope, 
under  the  name  of  liberty  of  teaching,  to  secure  something  very  like 
a  monopoly  of  enslaving  the  minds  of  the  rising  generations  with  their 
superstitions.  Trusting  to  the  simplicity  of  his  readers,  the  Archbishop 
''  doubts  not  that  observations  so  simple  (etc  I)  will  sufllce  to  do  away 
with  the  baneful  prejudice  that  they,  the  Romish  clergy,  are  hostile  to 
political  liberties." 

**  We  did  not  love  those  liberties  which  were  proclaimed  by  the 
oppressors  of  the  Church  and  of  the  country,  nor  those  on  which  the 
heel  of  the  conqueror  was  set,  nor  lastly  those  which  never  were  any 
thing  but  a  handle  for  ambition  and  cupidity.  We  shall  love  those 
which  are  about  to  triumph,  because  their  object  will  be  to  protect  all 
rights  alike,  and  to  bestow  upon  all  the  members  of  the  great  family, 
not  a  chimerical  happiness  with  which  we  have  been  so  often  deluded* 
but  all  the  happiness  which,  under  laws  and  a  government  which  are 
perfectly  just,  a  mighty  nation  may  enjoy." 

With  the  expression  of  this  confident  expectation,  and  a  few  unctuous 
phrases,  the  Archbishop  takes  an  affectionate  leave,  for  the  present,  of  his 
dearly-beloved  flock,  which,  in  conclusion,  he  apostrophises  as  that "  new 
Samson,  the  people  of  Paris,  which  needed  but  for  a  moment  to  shake 
tl\e  columns  of  an  iminense  edifice,  to  turn  it  into  a  heap  of  ruins/' 
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We  have  preterite^  to  our  reoden  thii  extendra  tkotcAi  of  Aa  Maa- 
dement  of  the  Archbiahop  of  Parii,  becuw,  baiog  addreMed  to  te 
heart,  lo  to  apeak,  of  rerolutionary  France,  it  !■  by  far  tb«  Aillat  bbI 
moat  elaborau  of  the  documenti  which  the  late  eveaU  faave  didtri 
from  the  French  Episcopate.  His  collengnea,  however,  <ue  not  a  wUI 
behind  him  in  rBdicaliani,  though  they  bare  not  Telt  themaelm  nlW 
upon  to  diacouTM  aa  laieely  upon  the  subject. 

The  Archbiahop  of  Lyons,  for  instance,  the  famoDa  Cardinal  Jh 
BoHAT.D,  who  was  no  great  admirer  of  tho  "  ayatem"  of  Lonia  Philippe, 
dlspatchea  the  subject  very  hriefly  in  a  circular  to  hia  clergy,  ditd 
February  the  27th:— 

"  My  dear  fellow-labonrera, — You  are  aware  of  the  political  changci 
which  have  taken  place  in  France,  It  is  not  likaly  that  we,  who  Kt 
always  engrosaed  by  eternal  interesta,  shall  be  aurpriaed  to  hear  tU 
the  haJtd  of  Ood,  m  Hu  righleoutneu,  overtknmM  iknmmm,  and  doilm 
ermmt  to  fateet, 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  of  these  first  days,  maintain  yon- 
selrea  calm,  and  repose  all  yonr  trust  in  Ood'a  ProTidence.  Set  to  the 
faithful  the  example  of  obedience  and  nbmiMtum  la  Ike  republic.  Ton 
often  wished  to  enjoy  the  liberty  which  renders  our  brethren  in  the 
United  States  so  hsppy  :  that  liberty  you  shall  hare.  If  the  aothoritict 
desire  to  plant  the  national  flag  upon  the  reli^oua  edifleea,  eonply 
eagerly  with  the  wish  of  the  magistrates.  The  fag  q/"  the  rtptMk  ailt 
alivayt  be  a  fag  of  protection  for  religion. 

"  Zcaljusly  pursue,  my  dear  fellow-labourera,  your  aacred  miaaioa; 
be  attentive  to  the  poor;  concur  in  whatever  meaturea  ma;  amelimla 
the  condition  of  the  working  man.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  intenati 
of  the  labouring  claas  will  at  last  be  sincerely  and  efibetnaUy  ea>- 
Bulted. 

"  You  will  read  this  letter  to  the  assembled  faithfbl   from  yen 

Whether  it  was  tbrougli  unsophisticated  reliance  on  tha  aynipathf 
expresaed  in  this  circular,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the  "  working  men"  of 
Lyons  have  taken  the  cardinal  at  hia  word ;  for  the  Ganette  rfe  l^ftu 
announces  that  a  number  of  working  men  have  quartered  thcmadtei 
upon  the  grand  Siminaire  of  the  diocese,  where  they  inaiat  on  pwdj 
fare,  and  obstinately  refute  lo  quit. 

The  Archbiahop  of  Caubkai,  in  a  circular  to  hii  c1ei;gy  of  IfaiA 
the  lat,  aays: — "  The  Church  has  been  the  flnt  to  proolaim  ia  tbt 
world  the  ideas  of  liberty,  justice,  humanity,  univeraal  brotherhood. 
She  proclaima  them  afresh,  in  the  face  of  all  nationa,  by  tlA  Toica  of  bar 
august  Head.  She  cannot,  therefore,  do  otherwiae  than  accept  with 
confidence  inatitutions  which  have  for  their  object  to  aeouie  the 
triumph  of  tliese  holy  laws." 

"  The  Nation,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Claudi,  in  a  circular  of 
March  2nd,  "  will  shortly  be  called  upon  by  the  provisional  govemment, 
to  give  lo  itself  a  constitution — founded  upon  true  civil  and  religioni 
liberty.  The  priests  of  the  living  God  being  naturally  the  frJendi  aid 
protectors  of  all  benefidal  developments  and  social  improTeDienta  .  •  ■ 
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have  at  all  times  shown  that  they  are»  first  and  foremost,  impressed 
with  those  truths,  on  which  the  maintenance  of  social  order  depends* 
and  which  are  declared  in  our  sacred  books,  *  that  all  power  is  of  God  ;* 
and  that  to  obey  the  powers  which  Providence  contrives  for  the  nations 
in  order  to  deliver  them  from  despotism,  from  anarchy,  and  civil  war, 
is  a  conscientious  obligation."  From  this  the  Bishop  concludes  that  the 
revolution  was  right,  and  that  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  '*  submit  to  the 
new  government  which  devotes  itself  to  the  public  weal." 

"  For  eighteen  centuries,"  observes  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  "  the. 
Church,  herself  unchangeable,  has  been  a  witness  to  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  life  of  nations.  She  has  almost  invariably  presided  over 
their  birth,  and  formed  their  youth.  She  has  often  sustained  them  in 
their  decrepitude,  and  often  renewed  their  youth  as  an  eagle's :  in  some 
instances  she  has  united,  but  never  altogether  identified  herself,  with 
what  they  contained  of  a  mortal  nature.  When  that  which  was  to 
perish  had  perished,  she  ever  showed  herself  ready  for  the  transforma- 
tion which  took  place,  submissively  adoring  the  decrees  of  Providence, 
and  never  refusing  the  co-operation  of  her  ministry  of  peace  and  charity. 

"  It  is  in  this  light,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  that  we  view  the  events 
which  have  just  been  accomplished.  The  Church  will  still  be  what  she 
always  has  been." 

**  You  are  already  aware,*'  writes  the  Bishop  of  Digne,  *'  that  the 
government  established  in  1830  has  been  swept  away  by  a  tempest 
similar  to  that  from  which  it  rose.  He  that  rules  in  the  heavens,  and 
on  whom  all  empires  are  dependent,  has  once  more  given  to  the  nations 
and  the  kings  this  great  and  fearful  lesson.  No  power  that  disregards 
the  general  interests  of  the  country,  can  ever  take  root  in  it.  Every 
government  which  attempts  to  arrest  the  progressive  development  of 
the  public  liberties,  will  sooner  or  later  be  swallowed  up  by  thai  tide  of 
ideas  and  legitimate  wants  which  is  constantly  risings  and  which  can  be 
controlled  only  by  marking  out  for  it  a  free  and  peaceable  course. 

"  It  does  not  certainly  become  us  to  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of 
those  who  are  fallen,  by  recalling  with  bitterness  the  faults  which  have 
brought  on  their  downfal.  When  they  stood  upright,  we  told  them 
the  truth,  and  we  were  not  afraid  to  rouse  their  anger  by  so  doing. 
Now  that  they  are  broken  to  pieces,  we  stand  still  with  respectful  pity 
before  the  ruins  of  their  power." 

Further  on  the  Bishop  intimates  the  price  which  the  Romish 
hierarchy  means  to  exact  for  its  adhesion  to  democratic  institutions. 
*'  The  present,"  he  says,  adverting  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  *'  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  past.  After  the  progress  which  public  opinion 
and  freedom  have  made,  religious  persecution  would  now  be  the  signal 
of  the  downfal  of  any  power  which  should  dare  to  attempt  it ;  and  to 
whatever  government  France  may  commit  its  destinies,  it  will  not  be 
•o  foolish  as  to  repeat  by-gone  faults,  and  to  renew  a  struggle,  at  once 
most  impious  and  most  fruitless,  against  the  Catholic  conscience.  It 
will  clearly  understand  that  we  are  all  ready  in  defence  of  our  faith  to 
sacrifice  our  lives^  even  as  we  are  all  ready  to  defend  that  government, 
to  love  it,  and  to  devote  ourselves  to  its  maintenance,  if,  faithful  to  its 
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principles,  and  do  longer  appealing  against  us,  in  bitter  mockery^  to  •!! 
the  exceptional  and  tyrannical  laws  of  by-gone  rigimeSf  it  will  ■eenit 
to  us  a  frank  participation  in  the  public  liberties.  In  putting  forwrnrd 
our  claim  to  this  fruit  of  the  new  revolution,  we  do  not,  indeed,  aspin 
to  a  privilege,  which  we  should  reject  even  if  it  were  ofEered  ns,  bnt  to 
the  full  exercise  of  the  common  rights  of  all.  Let  this  be  clearly 
understood,  and  let  the  sincerity  and  loyalty  of  our  language  which 
has  so  often  been  misconstrued,  for  once  put  an  end  to  unjust  pre- 
judices ;  we  require,  for  oursblybs  amd  for  all,  liberty,  bnt  liberty 
frankly  and  entirely  granted ;  the  liberty  of  uniting  and  asaodatiiig 
together,  liberty  of  worship,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  rest,  liberty  of  teaching." 

'*  To  induce  you  to  co-operate,"  says  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
*'  most  loyally  in  what  is  at  this  moment  being  established,  what  more 
need  we  do  than  remind  you  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian,  promul- 
gated by  the  Church  for  eighteen  centuries  past  ?  The  external  JhrmM  ej 
jpower  have  nothing  absolute  in  them.  That  the  Church  knows  well : 
she  who  has  seen  so  many  dynasties  pass  away,  so  many  thronaa 
crumble  in  the  dust,  who  has  seen  the  face  of  society  renewed  by  so 
many  revolutions.  But  there  is  a  divine  basis  on  which  all  human 
institutions  must  rest :  upon  this  ground,  to  which  evil  passions  have 
no  access,  we  shall  always  meet  the  sincere  champions  of  order  and 
freedom.  A  great  misiion  is  opening  before  tu,  dearly  beloved  bre- 
thren :  it  has  been  comprehended  all  oYcr  France ;  and  especially,  we 
say  it  with  pride  and  pleasure,  in  this  city  and  this  diocese.  •  •  « 

'*  Let  us  pray,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  pray  with  confidence  and 
fervour,  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  strength  may  continue  to 
descend  abundantly  upon  the  Church  and  upon  France,  and  mKff&r 
ever  consummate  the  great  alliance  of  religion  and  liberty ;  for  true 
faith  and  true  freedom,  uniting  together  in  the  face  of  the  world,  recon- 
cile all  opinions,  and  fertilize  every  hope.  '  Where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,'  says  St.  Jerome ",  *  there  is  liberty,'  there  is  happiness." 

Cardinal  Du  Pomt,  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  agrees  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  that  the  barricade  principles  of  1848  are  nothing 
more  than  the  original  principles  of  the  Gospel : — "  The  prindplei,  the 
triumph  of  which  is  to  be  the  commencement  of  an  entirely  new  oii 
are  those  which  the  Church  has  always  proclaimed^  and  which  she  hai 
quite  recently  proclaimed  afresh  before  the  whole  world,  through  the 
mouth  of  her  august  Head,  the  immortal  Pius  IX.  We  are  bound  10 
accept  them  with  confidence,  and  to  await  their  successful  developmeott 
entreating  sovereign  wisdom  to  enlighten  the  minds,  to  preside  over 
the  councils,  to  direct  the  wills,  to  the  end  that  all  the  advantages  ofm 
perfect  brotherhood^  based  upon  real  equality  and  true  liberty^  may  bo 
secured  to  the  great  nation  to  which  it  is  our  glory  to  belong." 

Much  in  the  same  strain  the  Bishop  of  Mams  says :  '*  The  motto  of  the 
government  is,  '  Liberty,  equality,  brotherhood.'     These  three  worda 

*  Better  read  in  the  Fathers  tlian  m  his  Bible,  the  radical  prelate  quotes  9  Oar. 
ill  17,  as  asentlment  of  St  Jerome  I 
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express  three  eminently  Christian  verities.  It  is  Jesus  Christ  who  has 
given  to  the  world  the  Christian  liherty,  the  source  and  pattern  of  all 
true  liberty,  by  delivering  it  from  the  bondage  of  sin ;  equality,  by 
granting  to  all  men  the  same  spiritual  privileges,  and  the  same  rights 
before  God ;  brotherhood,  by  calling  them  all  '  his  brethren/  and  the 
children  of  the  same  Father  in  heaven.  The  Apostles,  faithful  to  this 
teaching  of  their  divine  Master,  gave  the  name  of '  brethren'  to  all  those 
who  shared  with  them  the  blessings  of  faith  and  of  grace.  At  no  time 
have  bishops  and  priests  called  the  faithfhl  by  any  other  name  in 
their  religious  instructions*,  nor  will  they  ever  cease  to  call  them  by 
this  name. 

"  Let  us  then,  without  abandoning  ourselves  to  an  enthusiasm  which 
would  ill  become  our  character,  but  likewise  without  evincing  repug- 
nance or  fear,  which  would  be  ill-suited  to  our  origin  and  our  principles, 
— let  us,  I  say,  show  that  we  understand  liberty,  that  we  love  equidityt 
that  we  sincerely  desire  brotheihood." 

The  Bishop  of  Saint  Flour  grows  quite  enthusiastic ;  especially  for 
those  beardless  fathers  of  the  republic,  the  boys  of  the  Polytechnic : — 
''Let  us  all  unite  with  heart  and  mind  to  implore  the  '  Father  of  mercies 
and  God  of  all  consolation,'  to  pour  out  abundantly  His  light  and  His 
grace  upon  the  entire  nation,  upon  the  noble  and  devoted  men  whom  it  hoe 
invested  with  its  confidence^  and  more  particularly  upon  those  admirabk 
youths  whose  noble  conduct  is  the  glory  of  France,  and  the  hope  of  the 
Church"  And  elsewhere  he  observes,  "  The  finger  of  God  is  visible 
in  the  midst  of  the  grave  events  which  have  been  brought  about 
with  lightning  speed ;  and  His  providence  still  watches  in  love  over 
our  beautiful  country." 

"  You  will  declare  to  all,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  "  that  the 
heavenly  country,  the  object  of  our  desires,  cannot  render  us  indifferent 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  of  which  Providence  has  made  us  citisiens, 
that  the  hour  is  come  Tor  all  to  devote  and  to  attach  themselves  more 
closely  than  ever  to  the  Christian  faith,  to  order,  and  our  country. 

"This  is  what  you  will  impress  upon  others.  As  for  yourselves, 
leaving  institutions  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  in  the  category  of  by- 
gone things,  you  will  not  forget  that  the  Church  does  not  fetter  the  con' 
science  of  her  children  and  the  exercise  of  her  ministry  to  forms  of 
government ;  that  she  has  no  feudal  connexion  with  any  political  system; 
that  she  can  live  quite  as  easily  under  a  republic  as  under  a  monarchy^ 
provided  her  demands  are  granted;  and  among  them,  before  all  and  above 
all,  the  liberty  of  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  happiness 
of  all.  The  order  of  things  which  is  now  being  inaugurated,  has  not  in 
itself  any  thing  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  the  moraUty  of  the  GospeL" 

Lastly,  the  Bishop  of  Pirpigman  is  not  content  to  applaud  revolu- 
tion on  this  side  the  grave,  he  extends  his  expansive  liberalism  to  the 
unseen  world : — "  The  day  after  to-morrow,  Monday,  at  ten  o'clock 
precisely,  will  be  performed  in  our  cathedral  church,  and  in  the  parish 

'  Except  the  fiMhionable  preachers  at  Paris,  who  eommenoe  thefar  Advent  sttd 
Lent  8ermowan4  other  disoounes  qnaintly  enoogh  with  *  Moimignem'f  MmUmrM." 
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cfaurches  of  Perpignan,  «  lolemn  aervice  fbr  all  ths  victinu  wfaom  deatk 
hu  atrack  dovn  at  Paris  in  to  unroreieen  n  nuiner,  and  who  have  Sei 
in  the  Catholic,  Ajmitotk,  and  Roma*  faiik,  oa  the  22nd,  SSid,  asd 
24th  of  February  last.  Charity  ia  noivenal ;  we  >h>]l  prmy  (or  M 
thou  that  have  fallen  in  the  ttruggU.  We  ahall  ask  Gad  to  opn  Is 
then  all  the  place  of  comfort,  of  light,  and  of  peace." 

Such  are  a  few  brief  apecimena  aelected  from  th«  maw  of  extnoidi- 
nary  compoundi  of  folae  religiaua  and  political  aentiineiit  with  whidi 
the  colamnB  of  the  jitni  de  la  Heligicn  hare  becQ  ctowded  ever  siiMt 
the  firit  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Few,  indeed,  are  those  among  tba 
episcopal  circulars  which,  like  that  of  the  Cardinal  Dk  la  Took  D'Ac- 
TBBONi:,  confine  theniielves  to  a  mere  dry  compliance  with  the  govein- 
ment  requisition,  by  ordering  the  celebration  of  a  functal  aervice,  and 
the  insertion  of  the  suffrage,  "  Salvamfae  rempMieam,"  ia  the  liturgy; 
■till  more  rare,  solitary,  in  fact,  as  &r  ai  the  documenta  which  hare 
reached  us  go,  is  the  determination,  expressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Nante^ 
to  stand  Qvoweilly  aloof  from  the  present  movemenL  "  la  circnmataneea 
>o  grave,"  laya  the  circular  of  the  last-named  prelate  to  his  clei<gy,  "it 
ia  OUT  duty  to  remind  you,  that  our  mission  ia  to  concern  ouraelTcs  ex- 
clusively for  the  spiritual  interests  of  souls,  and  that  oa  regarda  ques- 
tions of  a  political  or  temporal  nature,  we  must  leave  Providence  to 
solve  them  in  its  infinite  wisdom.  .  .  . 

"  Let  us  abstain  from  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  thia  world :  let  oa 
avoid  every  judgment,  every  opinion,  every  comment  having  reference 
to  events  in  which  it  does  not  become  oa  to  take  any  part ;  bat  let  oor 
conduct  in  all  things  be  such,  that  even  'he  that  ia  of  the  contrary  part 
may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to  >ay  of  ua.' 

*'  As  for  the  charge  over  which  you  are  placed,  you  will  apply  to  it 
moat  strictly  those  principles ;  you  will  avoid  with  extreme  care  what- 
ever could  give  rise  to  the  slightest  conflict  between  yoa  and  the  local 
authorities,  every  act  or  measure  which  might  irritate  the  population; 
making  it,  on  the  contrary,  your  business  to  maintain  atQang  all  the 
moat  perfect  harmony  you  can.  Should  any  difficulty  present  itielfl 
which  you  might  be  in  doubt  how  to  resolve,  or  which  might  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  ordinary  rules,  yoa  will  abstain  from  acting,  and  refer 
the  matter  immediately  to  myself." 

While  the  clergy  are  thus  almoat  unanimously  joining  the  teralo- 
tionary  cry  of  "  liberty,  equality,  brotherhood,"  diere  appears  to  be 
a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  provisional  govemmeat  to  secure 
their  good-will  and  co-operation.  The  provisional  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  worship  addressed,  on  the  1 1  th  of  March,  a  circular  to 
the  "  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  republic ;"  in  which,  after  giving 
them  official  notice  of  the  decree  of  the  provisional  government  for  the 
insertion  of  the  words,  "  Salcam  fac  rempublicam,"  in  the  liturgy, 
which  moat  of  them  had  already  ai-tcd  upon  as  soon  oa  the  decree  had 
appeared  in  the  Montleur,  M.  Carnot  cxpressea  himself  highly  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  giving  in  their  unanimous  adhesions 
to  the  ealablisliment  of  the  republic. 

"  Their  assent,  1  am  convinced,  ia  not  merely  that  Tagtte  i 
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to  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  established  government,  Mrhich  the 
Church  might  have  acted  on  under  changes  which  did  nothing  more 
than  displace  crowns,  and  substitute  one  dynasty  for  another.  The 
clergy  meet  the  new  order  of  things  with  a  more  real  sympathy.  In 
hastening  to  proclaim  in  their  prayers  the  republic  which  the  people 
have  just  founded  by  the  energy  of  their  sovereign  will,  the  clergy 
have  felt  that  the  inauguration  of  the  republican  principle  opened  a  new 
era  for  the  noble  and  exalted  sentiments  which  God  has  implanted  in 
the  heart  of  man,  and  which  it  is  the  mission  of  religion  to  develop. 

"  In  this  reconstitution  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all,  the  clergy 
in  the  different  grades  of  the  hierarchy  must  have  understood  that  the 
rights  and  interests  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  its  ministers,  would  be 
protected  by  the  institutions,  as  they  were  by  the  respect  of  the  people 
during  the  glorious  days.  This  support  will  not  be  that  vacillating 
and  uncertain  support  which  princes  have  often  given  to  religion,  in  the 
hope  of  associating  it  in  the  evil  designs  of  their  policy :  the  clergy  will 
find,  in  the  conformity  of  their  sentiments  with  those  of  the  people, 
a  more  solid  and  more  durable  protection. 

**  Let  the  ministers  of  religion,  therefore,  place  faith  in  the  republic : 
let  them  turn  their  eyes  with  confidence  towards  the  national  assembly, 
which  is  called  upon  by  the  votes  of  the  people  to  regulate  the  destinies 
of  the  country." 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  minister  throws  out  a  hint 
which  almost  amounts  to  an  invitation  to  the  clergy  to  come  forward 
as  candidates  at  the  ensuing  election.  "  Above  all,*'  he  says,  '*  suffer 
not  the  clergy  of  your  diocese  to  forget,  that  being  citizens,  and  as  such 
sharers  in  the  exercise  of  all  political  rights,  they  are  the  children  of 
the  great  family  of  France ;  and  that  in  the  electoral  assemblies,  and 
upon  the  benches  of  the  national  assembly ',  to  which  the  confidence  of 
their  fellow- citizens  might  call  them,  they  have  but  a  single  interest  to 
defend, — that  of  the  country,  which  is  intimately  united  with  that  of 
religion." 

Upon  this  circular  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  observes,  in  a  tone  of  high 
gratulation  : — "  '  Liberty,  equality,  brotherhood,'  those  noble  and  holy 
words  were  Christian  before  they  became  political ;  before  the  republic, 
the  Gospel  had  proclaimed  them  in  the  world. 

'*  Let  the  republic  maintain  those  principles  pure  and  sincere,  as  the 
Church  has  done  for  eighteen  centuries ;  and  the  Church,  following  up 
her  own  work,  will  marvellously  advance  the  work  of  the  republic." 

The  Ami  de  la  Religion  next  adverts  to  the  passage  of  the  ministerial 
circular  before  quoted,  respecting  the  right  of  the  clergy  not  only  to  vote 
for  members,  but  themselves  to  sit  in  the  future  national  assembly, 
and  adds,  '*  These  are  noble  sentiments,  nobly  expressed.  All  the 
clergy  share  them,  and  we  can  answer  for  it  that  their  conduct  will 
respond  to  them.  Both  as  citizens  and  priests,  filled  with  infinite  love 
for  religion  and  for  their  country,  the  clergy  will  understand  that  both 

'  The  Ami  de  la  Bdigion  of  March  23rd,  apparently  by  way  of  a  feeler,  mentions 
*<a  report  which  It  does  not  guarantee/'  that  several  bishopSy  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  among  tlia  rss^  have  been  proposed  as  eandtdates  for  the  national  assembly. 
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tbese  great  interests  impose  upon  them  the  duty  of  using  the  politicd 
rights  conferred  upon  them  by  the  new  electoral  decree. 

''  The  position  of  affairs  is  now  entirely  changed.  What  would  but 
a  short  time  ago  have  been  a  purely  political  act,  becomes,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  a  duty  towards  the  country,  towards  society  and 
religion. 

"  No  one  will  feel  surprised  to  see  a  priest  come  forward  at  the 
elections  in  order  to  give  his  vote  for  the  candidate  who,  in  his  opinion, 
is  the  most  able  and  the  most  trustworthy. 

"  No  one  will  feel  surprised  to  see  the  priest  take  his  place  in  the 
national  assembly,  in  which  necessarily  the  interests  of  religion,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  country,  will  be  discussed. 

*'  And  on  the  benches  of  the  national  representation,  as  well  as  in 
the  electoral  assemblies,  the  priests,  mingling  with  their  fellow-cidxeni, 
will  always  know  how  to  cause  the  dignity  of  their  character  to  be 
respected,  the  wisdom  of  their  conduct  to  be  honoured,  and  the 
patriotism  of  their  sentiments  to  be  admired." 

The  advice  thus  given  by  the  /4mi  de  la  Religion  has  been  issued  in 
the  shape  of  a  command  by  the  Cardinal  de  la  Tow  dAwfergne^  in  a 
circular  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  (Arras),  dated  March  10,  1848, 
and  which  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Important  and  extensive  elections  are  about  to  take  place.  All 
France  is  called  upon  to  choose  its  representatives  with  a  view  to 
decide  the  fate  of  our  beautiful  country.  On  this  all-important  and 
most  serious  emergency  we  are  all  her  children ;  we  owe  her  our  assist^ 
ance  and  our  support.  To  abandon  her  would  be  not  only  an  act  of 
cowardice  on  our  part,  but  a  sin  against  charity ;  it  would  be  an 
unchristian  dereliction  of  duty. 

"  You,  therefore,  M,  le  CurSf  and  all  the  ecclesiastics  depending  on 
you,  will  have  to  attend  at  the  approaching  elections,  to  give  your  votes, 
and  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  subject  with  all  those  who 
sincerely  wish  and  desire  the  preservation  of  all  that  is  good  and  holy. 

**  Remember  that  we  are  all  brethren,  and  that  we  are  to  love  Ood 
above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

'*  Therefore,  let  there  be  among  ourselves  perfect  union,  and  let  us 
give  our  aid  and  support  to  the  public  cause." 

Similar  instructions  and  exhortations  to  the  clei^,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  approaching  elections,  are  contained  in  others  of  the  epis- 
copal circulars.  The  Bishop  of  Angers,  for  instance,  after  insisting  on 
the  duty  of  every  Frenchman  to  take  part  in  the  re-constitution  of  the 
social  edifice,  thus  continues : — 

"  Lastly,  after  calling  upon  others,  shall  we  call  upon  you  also,  be- 
loved fellow-labourers,  whom  we  have  so  often  besought  to  eonflne 
yourselves  within  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary  ? 

"  We  feel  timid  in  making  this  call  upon  you ;  not  that  we  donbC 
your  devotedness,  seeing  that  we  behold  you  consecrating  your  talents, 
your  zeal,  your  whole  life  to  your  brethren,  in  an  obscure  ministry. 
But  there  must  be  no  room  left  for  accusing  us  of  indlffinenoe^  and 
since,  in  this  exceptional  emergency,  on  which  depend,  peiliapa,  tba 


future  destinies  of  society  and  of  religion,  all  are  called  on,  come,  I  say^ 
to  discharge  your  debt,  ye  labourers  of  the  Lord's  vineyard ;  remem* 
bering  that,  according  to  the  expression  before  quoted,  (from  the  in- 
structions of  the  provisional  government,)  this  is  not  only  a  rights  but 
a  duty.  Indeed,  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  the  Levites  also  were 
called  upon.  *  They  appointed  the  Levites,  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward,  to  set  forward  the  work  of  the  Lord.' " 

'*  The  provisional  government  of  France,"  says  the  Archbishop  of 
Aix,  "  has  issued  a  decree,  calling  upon  all  Frenchmen  to  nominate 
representatives  who  shall  presently  attend  to  all  the  great  interests  of 
our  country.  Now  you  are  a  French  citizen,  M,  U  Cure,  you  are  there* 
fore  to  obey  the  command  given  you.  Accordingly  you  will  proceed 
to  the  chief  place  of  your  canton,  in  order  to  nominate  those  of  your 
fellow-citizens  whom  you  shall  judge  to  be  best  qualified  to  labour  for 
tile  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  State,  to  establish  pennanent  laws, 
and  a  constitution  under  which  we  may  lead  a  peaceable  life.** 

But  the  most  extraordinary  among  the  documents  bearing  upon  this 
point,  is  the  circular  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  B&ieuc  : — ''We  consider  it  a 
duty  of  conscience  for  our  clergy,  and  for  all  the  fidthful  who  are  en- 
titled to  do  so,  to  proceed  to  the  elections.  We  have  already  pointed 
out,  that  the  settlement  of  our  country's  fate  is  the  point  at  issue.  Fa 
reference  to  such  a  question  no  one  can  remain  indifferent. 

'*  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  all  electors  to  fulfil  this  duty,  wa 
authorize  the  rectors  to  change  on  that  day  the  hours  of  high  mass  and 
of  vespers,  and  even  to  omit  them  entirely,  if  necessary.  In  this  case 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  low  mass  at  a  very  early  hour,  in  order  to 
be  in  time  for  the  elections. 

'*  Our  wish  is  that  the  electors  of  every  fMrUh,  priests  and  laUy^  should 
proceed  together  to  the  place  of  election,  and  should  fu>t  separate,  if  pos* 
eible,  all  the  time  they  will  have  to  remain  at  the  chief  place  of  ihs  can^ 
ton.  After  recording  their  votes,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  at  liberty, 
they  will  return  to  their  parish  church,  observing  the  same  order  in 
returning  as  in  going." 

An  absolute  democracy,  founded  on  the  universal  suffrage  of  the 
masses,  organized  and  marshalled  by  the  priests,  this  is  the  beau  idSal 
of  Popish  politics,  both  in  France  and  elsewhere ;  though,  as  the  hour 
has  not  yet  arrived,  few  have  the  candour  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Brieuc, 
to  say  so  in  so  many  words. 

A  circumstance  connected  with  this  alliance  between  the  new  rSgime 
and  the  Romish  hierarchy,  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice 
and  observation,  is  the  conspicuous  part  played  from  the  first  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  singled  out  by  the 
Liberals,  as  if  he  were  not  only  the  mouth-piece  of  the  entire  Episco- 
pate of  France,  iiut  its  leader.  To  such  a  position  M.  d'Affre  is  not 
entitled  either  by  his  ecclesiastical  rank  or  by  his  personal  qualifica- 
tions; and  considerable  jealousy  has  been  excited  by  a  vague  suspicion 
that  the  busy  and  obtrusive  republicanism  of  1€.  d'Affre  proceeds  from 
an  ambitious  hope  that  the  title  of  prelate  of  the  metropolis  might  merge 
into  thfiJt  4>f  nwteopplitaa  of  the  republic.     Under  this  impree«iott«  the 
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niii.'.j  V.  -^z^-jx.''.-.\  i=ii  Irreaistuiie  acpovEica  ia  tkc  Fpiieop^tc,  mod 
is  :h«  :1«TZ7  it  Iitz?.  Tbe  ArTh'suocp  of  Fim  liiwlf,  every  bo^ 
\.z^-w%,  w^  £r.=i:a:  1=7  inanpt  ■:[  Jii»  kiad  nmc  mtigetieally  As 
^-.7  r,:ie  6;.ie,  tzA  tiie  H^ir  S<e  wjoJi  uhukIIt  not  m&r  sbj  tUngcf 

XoCwiihausH^^  -Ji£  alua:  cf  ti^  Uaittn,  anti  tbe  aabiciaaa  avpin* 
tinci, — L;  t^fn  be  esUru::u, — cf  31.  d'A£e,  cIicr  *{¥'*'*  to  be  b«t 
l!:tle  dan^,  s£  p reK::^  of  uij  iTium  of  "  ccrCTiwiiaJ  eenttalixKtiao' 
being  ad&pted  in  Yitsat,  Icdeed  the  pondoo  of  the  "■"—"'■  dei^  n 
tbu  ccaDtTY  U,  in  ipiie  cf  iheir  iifjrowpfa  ndkslMBi,  &r  fran  aeniR. 
Id  Tuioa*  pUces  nnpLeaiant  aiubfc«u  hiTe  oenuicd,  iiidicatiTe  of  ■■7 
thing  but  &  frler.dlT  f««Iing  towaxdi  :he  clergr  on  the  pait  of  tfa*  icpvb- 
lions.  In  icTenl  p'.acea  the  panoBjges  h»Te  been  demolisbed  by  the 
fKipubce,  uid  the  clergymen  themielin  naiiDvIyeiemped  with  thor  Itm. 
Dut  the  direction  in  which  the  tide  of  populv  EEeling  irrini  to  act 
moit  lironglj  against  the  Romiih  church,  is  hostility  apinat  leUgiaiM 
orderi,  both  male  and  female,  eren  against  the  Siitcis  of  Charity,  who 
have,  in  some  instancei,  been  obliged  to  leave  their  eommnoitiea,  and  to 
■ecL  for  rtfuge  elsewhere.  The  molt  flagrant  act  of  interfierenco  of  ihia 
nature,  is  the  expulsion  of  the  Capuchin  monk*  from  their  bouae  at 
liiotteauK,  in  the  dioceie  of  Lyom,  and  the  official  decree  of  "  Citisen 
Emmanuel  Arago,  commiisary  of  the  provifiooal  goTemmcnt"  at  Lyona, 
wbo,  reciting  the  laws  of  1789.  1790,  1792,  m  XII.,  1800.  1817. 
1H2S,  and  complaining  of  their  Tiolation  b;  the  eatabliahment  of  unaa- 
thrirized  religious  congregations,  declares  that  sneb  Tiolation  ong^t  to  he 
>]>cc(tily  put  an  end  to  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  and  accordingly 
ducrccs  that  "all  n  on 'authorized  religions  corporation*  and  eongi 
tions,  and  especially  that  of  the  Jesuits,  are  and  remain  diaaolTed  ;" 
dircctM  the  civil  oiUcers  of  the  department  to  give  immediate  efibet  to 
this  iluctfi ration. 

Tlic  iiD  munifcsted  on  the  occasion  both  by  the  Lgo»M  Gamelte  and 
hy  till!  Ami  de  la  Religion,  is  highly  cimracteristlc,  thowing  the  aUtim 
itndirr  which  the  writers  are,  lest,  after  betraying  the  principle^  and 
lictyin;{  the  character,  of  tlieir  church  for  the  sake  of  carrying  (kvour  with 
rndicnliiin,  tlicy  should  be  disappointed  at  lost  of  their  anticipated  icward. 

"  To  a<l<l  derision,"  exclaims  the  former,  "  to  this  terrible  abtiae  of 
niilhiirity,  they  talk  to  ns  of  '  the  law  which  does  not  recognise  anyoon* 
(!rc|{ntii)tiK  but  those  which  have  been  aulhorixed  hy  iL' 

"The  Itiw,  you  stty  1  Piay  what  law?  the  law  of  the  Kmosox! 
Anil  yim  hnvc  the  audacity  to  appeal  to  that  I  Are  we,  then,  still  under 
the  ri-ttime  iif  the  laws  nf  Louis  XVI.,  of  Napoleon,  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
and  nf  l.'inis  I'hilippu  ?  Ilcsidcs,  does  the  question  really  turn  upon  the 
mttgnitiim  oja  eongrtgatim F     Do  the  Capuchins  perchance To^uka  to 
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be  recognized?  Do  they  ask  for  a  legal  existence,  with  corporate 
rights,  and  the  power  to  possess  and  to  inherit  corporate  property  ? 
By  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  what  they  ask  is,  not  to  be  recognized, 
to  remain  simple  citizens,  constantly  isolated  in  their  individual  capa- 
city before  the  law,  but  united  in  the  same  house,  because  that  suits 
them,  and  because  the  law  to  which  yon  appeal  not  only  does  not  for- 
bid, but  formally  and  explicitly  authorizes,  the  dwelling  together  in  one 
and  the  same  house  of  any  given  number  of  citizens. 

'*  We  have  said  it  a  hundred  times,  but  we  shall  repeat  it  a  thousand 
times,  since  we  have  to  deal  with  men  who  are  so  hard  of  understand* 
ing :  if  twenty  or  thirty  scamps  were  to  club  together  to  live  in  common, 
and  to  celebrate  perpetual  orgies,  you  would  find  no  law  for  dispersing 
them ;  but  let  those  men  of  their  own  accord  change  their  manner  of 
life,  let  them  put  on  cowls,  go  barefoot,  let  their  beards  grow,  live  a  life 
of  self-denial,  distribute  their  savings  among  the  poor  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  lo,  on  the  instant  you  will  fancy  yourselves  entitled  to  drive 
them  from  their  home !  •  •  •  .  No !  such  violence,  so  destitute  of  logic, 
is  incredible ! 

*^  And  that,  let  it  be  understood,  on  the  morrow  of  a  revolution  whose 
object  was  liberty ;  at  a  time  when  all  the  secret  societies,  clubs,  com- 
munist lodges,  break  out  openly,  proclaim  their  deeds  of  yesterday,  and 
aing  by  anticipation  their  triumphs  of  to-morrow;  when  the  widest 
channels  are  thrown  open  to  the  manifestation  of  men's  thoughts,  when 
the  g^reatest  and  most  unfettered  latitude  of  private  life  becomes  the 
patrimony  of  all." 

Not  less  irate  is  the  language  of  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  in  reference 
to  this  despotic  proceeding  on  the  part  of  "  one  of  the  pro-consuls  of 
M.  Ledru-Rollin." 

'^  If  there  is  a  liberty  which  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  new 
republic,  a  liberty  instantly  put  in  practice  by  all  parties,  surely  it 
is  the  liberty  of  association ;  and  from  this  very  liberty  they  debar  the 
clergy  at  the  outset. 

"  Fifty  clubs  have  been  opened  at  Paris ;  a  thousand  'corporations 
of  different  trades  and  guilds  unite  themselves,  and  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  each  other,  in  order  to  maintain  their  rights  and  to  defend 
their  interests. 

"  Let  them  try  and  put  in  force  against  these  the  laws  against  associa- 
tions and  political  unions ! 

**  Let  them  try  and  say  to  them, '  Considering  the  law  of  the  year 
1790,  considering  such  and  such  a  decree  of  the  Empire,  consideriko 

THE    PROTESTS    JUSTLY    RAISED   UNDER   THE   GOVRBNMEMT    WHICH    HAS 

jf ALLEN,  all  political  associations  are  and  remain  dissolved.' 

"  Can  you  fancy  the  shout  of  laughter,  or  the  howl  of  fury  with  which 
such  a  decree  would  be  received,  if  it  were  drawn  up  in  the  name  of 
the  people,*'  (the  superscription  of  all  decrees  under  the  provisional 
government,  and  specifically  of  that  issued  by  Citizen  Arago,)  *'  even 
though  it  should  be  notified  by  a  commissary  of  the  provisional  govern* 
jnenti 

^*  And  is  it  to  ba  tuppotad  that  what  they  would  not  dara  to  attempt 
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agnjnit  the  right  of  Miociation  in  politictl  mattna,  tliey  may  do  wiA  » 
panity  against  the  Bame  right,  when  religion  i>  tha  objact  in  view  ?  Ihl 
is  a  grand  and  most  fatal  miBtake. 

"It  is  well  known  in  what  admirable  spirit  of  aobmiaaioDi  witk 
what  sentiments  of  loyal  adhesion,  the  clergy  of  Fimncp,  tbrough  An 
bishops,  promised,  or  rather  gave  spontaneously,  thair  oonciUTHiea  M 
the  provisional  goTemment. 

"  This  was  done  because  the  Episcopate  and  the  entire  cl«rgj  nlM 
on  the  solemn  promises  of  the  goTemment;  beeauM  ira  all  took  tk 
motfo  of  the  republic  seriously. 

"  But  If  we  are  deceived,  if,  while  proclaiming  libeztj,  equalilf, 
brotherhood  for  all,  it  is  intended  to  exclade  the  Cfttholie  Churehftoii 
the  benefit  of  these  great  and  dearly  purchased  principles  ;  if  at  a  Iihs 
when  all  exceptional  laws  break  to  pieces  of  themselvee,  Iswa  of  appc» 
sion  against  the  clergy  and  against  religions  corporatlona  uw  taa^ 
for  in  the  legislation  nf  all  the  rigimei  that  have  been  aboliahed,  tbca  it 
is  no  lon|^r  liberty,  but  tymnny,  that  is  brought  to  us ;  not  cqodilfi 
but  the  privilege  of  oppression,  hatred  in  the  place  of  brotberbood,  ta 
one  word,  it  is  war. 

"  We  hope  that,  before  entering  upon  this  career  of  proaeriptioo,  tb 
provisional  government  will  he  far-aighted  enough  to  pereefTc  the  ft^ 
cipice  which  is  at  the  end  of  it." 

A  much  more  powerful  voice,  however,  than  that  of  either  the  G^ 
xtUe  de  Lyoni,  or  the  /Imi  de  U  Religion,  haa  been  ruaed  agunat  lit 
proceedings  of  the  "  commissary  of  the  provisional  gOTemaientt'*  bo 
less  a  voice  than  that  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  L>yoaa  himaelf. 
Tbe  following  letter  from  bin  pen  appears  in  the  Ami  de  l»  /tfUgtMi— 

"  Mr.  Editor,  "  Lyons,  March  13,  1S48. 

"  In  contending  for  the  liberty  of  the  Chureh,  I  declared  in  writhig 
that  the  press  must  in  our  day  be  the  refuge  of  all  oppressed  Catholin 
To  it  I  have  recourse  now,  in  order  to  protest  against  the  recent  vial^ 
tion  of  the  great  principle  of  aisodation  by  the  aentenee  directed  agunil 
unnuthoriced  religious  communities.  I  share  the  painful  imptMaita 
which  this  act  of  the  administration  has  produced  upon  ^l  rigfat-thint 
ing  people.  And  if,  as  bishop,  I  have  a  right  to  complaio,  mj  duty  as 
citizen  requires  of  me  that  I  should  protest  with  all  my  might  againrt 
the  viulntion  of  a  principle  which  the  nation  has  conquered  for  it*el£ 

"  The  Catholic  religion  was  among  the  foremost  in  hailing  tbe  esta> 
hlishment  of  a  republic,  and  has  offered  to  God  tor  it  sineeTe  praycn, 
unsolicited  supplications.  It  felt  its  confidence  incieaaing,  on  srait 
devoted  and  intelligent  men  charged  by  the  people,  under  beginaiap 
■o  laborious,  with  the  direction  of  the  new  order  of  thinga.  Ita  libnty 
was  guaranteed  to  religion  ;  a  promise  was  given  that  its  independence 
•honid  be  respected  ;  for  a  long  time  religion  had  not  heard  promise!  H 
consullog.  The  Church  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  hope  that  tbe  hail 
of  llie  republic  was  about  to  break  in  pieces,  irrevocably,  the  pai^ 
mentary  and  Gallican  chains  by  which  its  action  had  hitherto  been  fc^■ 
tered.     It  had  no  longer  to  fear  lest  its  ministerv  should  be  a 


befbre  the  ooancil  of  state,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  word  of  the 
Gospel  insulted  in  their  persons,  and  being  subjected  to  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  for  having  dared  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  Such 
were  the  hopes  which  filled  our  hearts  and  indited  to  us  our  adhesion 
to  the  new  form  of  government.  But  it  could  not  have  entered  into 
our  minds,  that  the  most  sacred  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
of  the  citizens, — that  of  associating,  of  uniting,  of  assembling,  of  com- 
bining together,*— would  be  refused  to  us.  We  thought  ourselves  already 
in  possession  of  that  entire  freedom,  which  in  the  United  States  is  so 
well  understood,  and  enjoyed  by  all  religions  without  the  fear  of  being 
deprived  of  it. 

"  The  recent  decree  on  religious  communities  has  discovered  to  us 
the  whole  extent  of  our  delusion.  The  phalansterians  (socialists)  unite 
togetlier  and  hold  their  discussions ;  the  householders  form  themselves 
into  clubs,  and  treat  of  political  affairs ;  the  women  *  have,  at  Paris, 
formed  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  are  concerting  measures  for  the 
defence  of  their  rights ;  banquets  are  organized  in  every  direction. 
Have  the  members  of  these  different  associations  or  unions  required  a 
previous  authorization  from  the  government,  in  order  to  consecrate  the 
existence  of  their  societies  ?  Have  they  thought  of  soliciting  the  consent 
of  the  authority  ?  If  they  had  done  so,  they  would  have  shown  that  they 
did  not  understand  the  spirit  of  our  new  institutions,  they  would  have 
forgotten  that  the  principle  of  association  is  one  of  the  bases  of  the  re« 
public. 

'*  Are  we,  then,  to  understand  that  association  for  purposes  of  prayer 
and  charity  is  alone  forbidden?  Is  it  an  attempt  against  the  public 
safety  for  men  to  unite  their  seal  and  beneficence  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  a  few  sick  folks,  preserving  the  innocence  of 
a  few  children,  reclaiming  to  the  paths  of  virtue  a  few  wandering  souls, 
and  instructing  some  ignorant  people  ?  Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  re- 
public, which  is  powerful  enough  to  call  a  million  of  soldiers  under 
arms,  and  to  make  Europe  tremble,  is  tottering  on  its  foundations,  be- 
cause a  few  Christians  in  black  or  white,  grey  or  brown  dresses,  offer 
prayers  in  their  retirement,  and  interrupt  the  slumbers  of  the  night  for 
the  purpose  of  singing  the  praises  of  God  ?  There  was  nothing  to  call 
forth  the  decree  against  which  I  protest,  and  the  issuing  of  which  the 
republican  principles  ought  to  have  prevented.  The  tears  of  a  few 
women  sent  back  to  their  homes,  and  of  a  few  orphans  cast  out  into  the 
streets,  cannot  give  to  the  new  order  of  things  a  very  solid  support. 
The  principle  of  association  is  absolute ;  by  violating  it  in  the  least 
degree,  every  thing  is  brought  again  in  question  and  shaken ;  hope 
vanishes,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  days  gives  way  to  a  cruel 
disenchantment. 

*  This  k  no  exaggeration.  A  mmMTOM  depattlion  of  the  IsvndreMes  of  Paris 
waited  bbob  the  provisioiial  government  the  other  day,  Co  eompUin  of  the  deoompoeing 
elTeeU  of  competition  upon  soap-suds ;  to  which  one  of  the  provisional  secretaries 
of  state  hlandly  replied  by  an  assurance  that  the  perplexities  of  the  wash-tuh  had| 
among  other  pstpwzitieSyalFBady  oeenpM  the  attention  of  those  Sn  power.    Bee 
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"  I  have  written  to  the  provuionil  minitter  of  public  initnietion  tod 
wonhip  to  enter  xay  protest  ajioio**  *^'  decree  in  qneatJon. 

"  I  request  of  you,  M.  Editor,  the  favour  of  your  inserting  107 
protent  in  your  journal. 

"  Accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  esteem. 

"  L.-J.-M.,  Caedikal  De  Bokald, 
Archbufaop  of  Ljons." 

Before  we  cloie  this  notice  of  the  deTelopment  of  Popery  under  ik 
democratic  regime,  s  subject  to  which,  on  acconnt  of  i^  sll-nb>oiWfl| 
importance,  and  the  interest  of  the  documents  connected  with  it,  at 
have  thought  it  right  to  devote  tlie  greater  pait  of  our  space  for  forefi 
intelligence  on  the  present  occasion,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  u 
article  of  the  Ami  de  la  Religion,  called  forth  by  the  abolition  of  tbe 
oath  of  allegiance  by  a  recent  decree  of  the  pioTisional  goTenmeDt; 
the  reasoning  of  which  forms  a  strange  contrast  with  the  aisunaet 
given  elsewhere  by  the  Romish  bishops,  that  their  alle^ance  to  tfat 
temporal  govemmenta  under  which  they  live  noTer  can  clash  in  tbt 
remotest  degree  with  tbe  duties  and  requirements  of  their  sfHiitul 
office. 

"  The  Church,"  says  the  Ami  de  la  Religion,  "  has  guffeicd  tot 
much,  from  the  time  of  the  pagan  emperors  to  our  ovrn,  from  tbi 
various  tyrannies  imposed  upon  the  consciences  of  the  faithful  in  eot- 
nexion  with  the  oath,  for  her  not  to  hul  with  enUre  aalislactian  tbt 
decision  by  which  the  provisional  government  of  the  republic  aboliibes 
the  political  oath. 

"  This  act,  and  the  considerations  which  prompted  it,  mark  a  tani 
policy.  The  experience  of  the  last  fifty  years  could  not  fail  to  biiD| 
about  this  consecration  of  the  ideas  and  facts  of  modem  society. 

"  JJut  to  these  motives  of  nn  intelligent  policy  the  Church  baa  to  add 
more  serious  reasons  for  her  adhesion  to  that  policy.  Among  Ht 
most  devoted  soldiers  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
first  Christians  showed  themselves  tbe  most  intrepid  and  the  most  fiutb- 
ful,  without  there  being  any  necessity  to  bind  them  by  an  oath.  '0 
Ciesar,  we  are  at  any  time  ready  to  die  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire, 
although  we  shrink  from  swearing  by  your  gmii :'  such  waa  the  eiy 
of  the  Theban  legion,  and  of  that  other  battalion  composed  of  Chrii- 
tiani,  which,  under  the  Emperor  Deci us,  had  earned  the  suninme  of  tbe 
'  thundering  legion.'  Now  those  invincible  patriots  of  tho  fint  ^n 
of  the  Church  exhibited  in  practice  only  that  which  they  had  gathered 
from  llie  Gospel,  and  from  the  instruction  of  their  bishops,  Tht 
Christian  religion  neither  admitted  nor  excluded  any  fbnn  of  tempoial 
government ;  it  prescribed  an  equal  obedience  to  all,  because  '  thefoii 
no  power  but  of  God.' 

"  If  it  should  enter  any  one's  head,  unseasonably  to  call  to  mind,  id 
reference  to  this  subject,  the  old  quarrels  about  '  the  dimne  right,'  all 
the  answer  we  should  need  to  give  in  order  to  justify  our  approbatioa 
of  the  liberal  act  of  the  suppression  of  the  oath,  would  be  tbe  fbllowing 
declaration  of  M.  Clausel  de  Coisergue,  in  1831 : — '  The  word  oath 
cannot  at  tfiit  lime  have  the  tame  meaning  a*  under  a  rSgimo  anrfcr 
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nhich  religion  was  intimately  connected  with  the  State;  since  the  oath  is 
required  even  of  those  who  make  a  puhlic  profession  of  Atheism,  the 
oath  is  no  longer  a  religious  act The  only  ohligation  that  re- 
mains, is  that  of  voting  at  elections  fur  the  worthiest  man,  and  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  country.  •  •  t  •'  Such  was  the  language  of  an 
upright  and  loyal  royalist  in  1831 :  the  divine  right  was,  to  his  mind, 
the  right  of  conscience,  or  rather  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles  of  the  Church.  At  this  time 
again  governments  cannot  have  trustier  defenders,  than  the  men  who  act 
upon  such  principles. 

"  But,  in  retiim  for  their  support,  the  newly-established  order  of 
things  must  really  be  an  era  of  true  liberty  for  religion.  This  ex- 
emption from  the  oath,  which  we  are  surprised  not  to  see  extended  to 
the  army  also,  must  above  all  emancipate  the  bishapSf  those  apostles  of 
submission  as  well  as  of  evangelical  charity.  Away  with  political  tram- 
mels to  their  sacred  ministry.  Religious  liberty,  that  liberty  whose 
only  mission  is  to  cause  the  love  of  order  to  strike  deep  roots  in  the 
consciences,  must  obtain  its  entire  and  pacific  development." 

If  this  reasoning  does  not  prove  that  oaths  of  allegiance  from  Popish 
bishops  to  a  non-Popish  government  are  compatible  with  the  principles 
of  their  Church,  it  proves  at  least  that  it  is  useless  to  exact  such  oathsi 
and  idle  to  put  any  faith  in  them. 

Italy. — Consistorial  Appointments. — The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  Episcopal  appointments  made  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  during  the  year 
1847,  in  the  several  consistories  of  April  12tb,  June  11th,  June  14thy 
October  4th,  and  December  17th  : — 

4  Cardinals. 
2  Patriarchs* 
9  Metropolitans. 
2  Archbishops. 
36  Bishops. 

Of  the  four  cardinals,  two  were  Italians ;  one,  Joseph  Bofondi,  dean 
of  the  Rota ;  and  the  other,  James  Antonelli,  prefect  of  the  pontifical 
treasury;  both  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  deacons :  the  other  two 
were  French  prelates  ;  one,  Pierre  Giraud,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai ; 
the  other,  Jacques-Marie-Antoine-Celestin  Dupont,  Archbishop  of 
Bourges  ;  both  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  priests. 

The  two  patriarchs  are,  the  new  patriarch  of  the  Latin  rite  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  patriarch  of  the  West  Indies. 

Of  the  nine  Metropolitans,  two  are  for  Italian  provinces ;  one  in  the 
Pontifical  States,  the  other  in  Lombardy ;  one  for  France ;  four  for 
Spain ;  one  for  Austria ;  and  one  for  South  America. 

Of  the  two  Archbishops,  one  is  titular  of  Sida,  in  partibus  infidelium; 
the  other  is  appointed  coadjutor,  with  succession,  of  the  United 
Churches  of  Rhodes,  in  partibus,  and  of  Malta. 
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LMtIf  I  the  thirty-rix  BUhopries  an  dividBd  a>  Uknn : — 

Iul7,  Pontifical  SUte 8 

Naple 1 

Tuicany     . .         . .         . .         . .          . .  2 

Lombardj               ••          ..          ..           ..  1 

Sardinia      ..          ..          ..          ..           ..  1 

Spain         17 

Germany  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  S 

The  Canary  Islands  1 

In  partibiu  mfidelium        ..  ..  . .  . .  l 

Of  the  whole  of  the  forty-nine  appointmenU  (flxclosirely  of 
creations  of  cardinals]  fifteen  were  tranilationa ;  of  the  tldrty*! 
clergymen  raised  to  the  Episcopate,  twenty-fonr  were  taken  fiom 
ranks  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  five  had  occupied  academic  dignido,  f 
belonged  to  religious  orders,  and  one  was  abbot  of  a  coIle|pate  diarc 

New  BavN»wicK. — Local  Support  of  iht  Ck*reh. — Prom  a  Re[ 
just  published  by  the  Soeitty  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gotpel,  it 
peats  that  tliis  province  is  setting  a  noble  example,  by  exerting  it 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  its  own  Church.  "Since  the  Chn 
in  New  llrunswick,"  says  the  Report,  "lias  had  a  resident  Bishop  at 
head,  it  has  not  failed  to  put  forth  signs  from  which  may  be  inferre 
hopeful  improvement  in  its  spiritual  condition.  The  people  ttt 
necessity  of  supporting  their  own  Cleri;y  from  their  own  Teaoaice*- 
becoming  at  no  distant  period  independent  of  their  mother  Chnrd 
Kngland  in  pecuniary  matters.  New  missions  have  been  oiganii 
ilic  number  of  Clergy  increased,  churches  founded,  without  fresh  ait 
;mcc  from  the  Society  in  England," 

AVe  hail  this  indication  of  a  healthy  Church  feeling  in  the  Coloi 
u'ith  the  greater  satisfaction,  as  it  appears  that  the  resources  of  the  I 
cicty  at  home  arc  becoming  more  and  more  inadequate  to  the  perman 
Mippnit  of  its  extensive  operations  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  , 
though  the  receipts  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1847.  amouotiiig 
Hl),(J68f.  7t.  Zd.,  exceed  the  Society's  income  during  any  former  y< 
yet  in  reality  the  Society  is  poorer  than  ever.  Nearly  one-half  of 
:ibovc  receipts  consisted  of  contributions  for  ipeciat  objects,  moiv  pa; 
i-nlarly  for  the  ncwly-creatcd  Bishoprics  in  Australia ;  and  aa  thfl«<iH 
I'vpctiditure  of  the  Society  has  not  decreased,  bnt  ia  continni 
increasing,  it  became  necessary  in  the  course  of  last  year  to  aall  out 
]:ist  remainder  of  the  Society's  capital,  amounting  to  30,191j,  Os, 
Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  aan 
hope  that  the  appeal  made  by  the  Queen's  Letter,  recently  issued,  will 
responded  to  by  liberal  contributions  from  every  part  of  the  oountrj, 
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Art.  I. — 1 .  Encyclic  of  our  Most  Holy  Father^  Pope  Pius  /JT.,  ad^ 
dressed  io  all  Patriarchs^  Primates,  Archbishops^  and  Bishops. 
Given  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  November  20,  1846. 

2.  Allocution  of  Pope  Pius  I X,^  pronounced  in  the  Secret  Consis* 
tory  o/ December  17,  1847. 

3.  Fundamental  Statute  far  the  temporal  government  of  the  States 
of  the  Church^  Given  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  March  14, 
1848. 

4.  Allocution  of  Pope  Pius  I X.^  pronounced  in  the  Secret  Consist' 
tory  of  April  29,  1848. 

5.  Proclamation  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  Given  at  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore, May  1,  1848. 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  r  Two  years  have  not  elapsed  since 
the  world  rang  with  the  praises  of  the  Cardinal  whom,  m  spite  of 
liis  youth — ecclesiastically  speaking,  being  a  man  of  fifty-four,  and 
a  cardinal  of  but  six  years^  standing — the  almost  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Conclave  raised  to  the  Pontifical  Chair.  The  election  was 
announced  by  the  Romish  prints  as  little  less  than  a  miracle ; 
and  the  popular  party,  both  at  Bome  and  throughout  Europe, 
liailed  it  as  the  advent  of  a  new  era.  "  Let  us  thank  God,^^  ex- 
claimed the  unenthusiastic  Ami  de  la  Religion  in  a  fit  of  un- 
wonted ecstasy,  "  for  this  signal,  we  will  say  almost  miraculous, 
proof  of  his  protecting  care  for  his  Church  !  Considerations  of 
a  supernatural  order  evidently  presided  over  all  the  thoughts  of 
that  venerable  senate.  The  choice  which  the  voice  of  the  people 
seemed  to  designate  beforehand,  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  voice 
of  God  through  the  mouths  of  those  illustrious  old  men,  who  are 
in  the  Church  the  worthy  representatives  both  of  God  and  of  the 
people.'^  Those  who  were  better  informed  of  the  human  politics 
of  kome,  and  less  credulous  of  supernatural  agency  in  Papal 
elections,  accounted  for  the  choice  of  the  Conclave,  by  the  fact 
that  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  falling  in  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age  had  several  years  before  been  seriously  debated  among 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  for  some  time  the  balance 
had  inclined  towards  the  "  liberal  '^  side.  The  advanced  years 
and  the  personal  timidity  of  Gregory  XVI.  had  retarded  the  im- 
pulse, but  when  that  obstacle  was  removed  by  his  death,  the 
counsels  of  liberalism  prevailed,  and  Cardinal   Mastai-Ferretti 
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was  ]>l^ccd  at  the  helm  as  the  exponent  of  the  *'  new  system" 
about  to  be  adopted.  The  "miracle"  was  precisely  of  the  aame 
nature  as  that  which  places  a  Russell  on  the  treasury*  bench  wfaea 
free-trade  measures  arc  to  be  carried  out  at  a  rattling  pace. 

In  s:iying  this  wo  are  far  from  imputing  to  their  emineoeca 
any  feiunious  leaning  towards  democratic  principles,  much  lea 
any  utojiian  dreams  of  liberalism.  They  are  too  virtuooa,  i» 
surcdly,  to  cherish  the  former,  too  sedate  to  indulge  ia  the  laltcr. 
Their  stations  only  are  exalted,  not  their  heads.  It  is  pmwHf 
to  conceive  a  radical,  a  chartist,  or  a  repealer,  or  even  a  whig, 
nctini;  from  sheer  enthusiasm :  with  regard  to  the  memben  rf 
the  Conclave,  such  a  supposition  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  ei- 
trcme.  Their  determination  to  embrace  "  liberal "  politics,  vn 
simply  a  matter  of  calcubtion ;  they  found  that  the  Papacy  *» 
losing  ground,  that  the  half-hopes  of  the  restoration  of  Pajal 
ascendancy,  which  the  Holy  Alliance  had  excited,  hod  not  bees 
realized ;  that  the  sovereigns  were  more  chary  of  their  compliance 
with  the  demands  and  expectations  of  Borne  than  hod  been  ex- 
pected ;  that  they  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  make 
their  i)olitics  subservient  to  the  supremacy  of  '*  the  Sovereign 
See  of  Christendom." 

In  their  own  view  of  the  matter  this  change  of  system  on  the 
part  of  the  Gardiiuds  was  a  mere  question  of  bdng  "  wise  in  their 
generation ;"  hut  in  a  higher  view  of  the  subject,  they  were  un- 
consciously obeying'  the  imperious  law  of  a  moral  necessity.  Then 
is  a  NcmL'sis  in  tlie  affairs  of  men  which  often  compels  siest 
criminals  to  become  their  own  executioners,  by  some  fatu,  n- 
luctant,  but  inevitable  act.  That  Nemesis  lias  at  last  overtakes 
the  Papacy,  the  most  cnininal  of  offenders  againat  Qod  and  msa 
known  to  history  since  the  world  has  been  Ohristianixed.  Poli- 
ticians, according  to  their  sliallow  estimate  of  human  af&urs,  tni^ 
say  that  the  Papacy  has  overreached  itself ;  we  must  go  one  step 
further,  and  say,  that  the  Papacy  has  been  forced  to  pTepars  ib 
own  downfall.  The  circumstances  are  too  remarkable,  their  hear- 
ing upon  the  prospects  of  the  world  generally  too  important,  to 
sulfur  us  to  pass  by  in  sileueo  the  extraordinary  revulsion  bj 

which,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  i '- ' — 

anagram 


has  tK>en  supplanted  by  the  pasquinade, 

"  Roma !  poicho  colui  chc  vcdi  in  Trono 
La  gloria  della  gucrra  a  Te  nego, 
In  vece  dl  Pio  Nono, 
Chiamate,  tio,  No  I  No  I" 
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Such  18  the  pithy  account  which  the  punster  dpirit  that  hovers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  ffives  of  the  reaction  by  which  the  idol 
of  Rome  and  of  the  ''Catholic  world'*'*  has  become  a  captive  in 
the  palace  of  the  Quirinal.  The  effect  is  sufficiently  evident ;  but 
the  Question  remains,  what  are  the  real  causes  which  have  pro- 
ducea  that  effect  i  what  the  circumstances  which  have  hurried  on 
its  development  with  such  astounding  rapidity!  An  alliance  be- 
tween the  Antichristian  spirit  of  the  Papacy  and  the  infidel  spirit 
of  radicalism,  and,  as  its  result,  the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  power, 
was  expected  by  the  students  of  prophecy, — but  that  the  punish- 
ment would  follow  so  quickly  upon  the  heels  of  the  offence,  is 
what  few,  we  believe,  anticipated. 

Yet,  if  we  examine  the  history  of  this  "  development  ^'  more 
closely,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  suddenness  of  the  catas- 
trophe. What  has  befallen  the  Papacy,  is  nothing  more  than 
what  invariably  befalls  all  the  speculators  upon  the  tendencies  of 
the  democracy.  In  their  eagerness  to  turn  these  tendencies  to 
account,  they  forget  that  the  effect  of  their  abetting  them  will  be 
to  accelerate  their  progress ;  that  the  democracy  is  a  huge  engine 
with  a  monster-train  attached,  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  that 
every  passenger  that  jumps  up  to  travel  by  it,  adds  to  the  mo- 
mentum in  proportion  to  his  weight,  and  thereby  helps  to  produce 
the  frightful  velocity  with  which  the  train  itself,  with  all  that 
are  embarked  on  it,  is  descending  towards  the  terminus  of 
destruction. 

That  Rome  never  could  sincerely  embrace  the  principles  of 
radicalism,  is  so  manifest,  that  the  only  wonder  is  how  the  world 
could  ever  have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  bond  fide  radical  Pope. 
Not  that  Rome  is,  or  ever  was,  favourable  to  principles  of  loyalty. 
Far  from  it :  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  Rome  to  trade  upon 
the  disloyalty  of  subjects,  and  to  turn  sedition  and  rebellion  to 
account  for  its  own  advancement.  The  boldest  champions  of  the 
Papacy  in  every  country,  and  in  every  age,  have  been  traitors  to 
their  lawful  sovereigns.  But  this  is  not  on  account  of  any  sym- 
pathy between  the  principles  of  the  Papacy  and  those  of  the 
democracy ;  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Papacy,  claiming  to 
be  a  despotism  superior  to  every  other  rule  and  dominion,  views 
and  treats  as  rebels  all  the  powers  which  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  dominion,  and  venture  to  assert  their  own  independence. 
The  refractory  vassal  of  the  feudal  a^s,  the  demagogue  of  modem 
times,  who  raise  the  standard  of  sedition,  and^mbroil  kingdoms 
in  civil  war,  thus  become  the  natural  allies  of  the  Papacy,  stand- 
ing in  much  the  same  position  as  a  rebel  who  deserts  to  the  royal 
cause,  or  a  conspirator  who  turns  king'^s  evidence. 

But  whilst  the  Papacy  muat  oeitunly  be  acquitted  of  any 
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abstract  love  of  deinocratic  principles,  it  is  evident,  on  the  other 
hand,  tliat  wliatcvcr  there  has  been  in  times  past  of  a,  consenttm 
character  in  its  political  tone  and  attitude,  did  not  arise  from  aj 
abstract  allefriance  to,  or  even  preference  for,  monarchical  prin- 
ciples and  institutions.  If  Rome  ranged  herself  on  the  side 
of  the  nionarchs  of  Europe,  if  she  set  on  their  brow  the  am- 
tion  of  divine  appointment,  and  anointed  them  in  the  name  rf 
tlic  Most  High,  it  was  not  because  the  Papacy  felt  itself  allied 
upon  ministerially  to  afhrmthc  principle  that  "tlie  powers  that  Ik, 
are  ordained  of  Crod  ;''  but  because  the  Papacy  finding  then  it 
possession  of  the  power  over  the  nations,  deemed  it  conTOMA 
for  the  furtherance  of  its  own  purposes  to  acknowledge  thsr 
right,  and  by  the  consecration  conferred  upon  it,  to  create  n 
appearance  of  subordination  to  itself  as  the  fountain  from  w)bA 
they  derived  that  right.  The  only  political  principle  in  which  the 
I'apacy  has  any  faith,  is  that  of  its  own  supremacy  over  all  tb 
powers  of  the  world,  whatever  may  he  their  name  or  chanctcr; 
and  even  this  faith  rests  on  a  foundation  of  fact  rather  than  of 
ulistract  right ;  for  the  arguments  which  are  put  forward  in  eon- 
trovcrsy  in  support  of  the  y»;'£  r^iet»o  claims  of  Home,  all  teadn 
themselves  into  this,  that  the  da  facto  supremacy  which  Rone 
acquired  in  course  of  time,  proves  the  correctness  of  the  inter- 
pretation put  by  Itoinc  u])on  certain  texts  of  Scripture,  and  co- 
tain  passagci)  of  the  Fathers. 

Thus  it  appeal's  that  in  reality  the  Papacy  is  without  an^ 
principle  wliatever  wlioreon  to  take  its  stand,  not  only  with 
I'cfereiice  to  the  claims  of  others,  which  it  may  he  called  upon  to 
acknowledgo  or  to  resist,  but  even  with  regard  to  its  own  extra- 
vagant claims  to  universal  dominion.  The  assertion  of  pnnci[Jes 
as  the  grounds  of  its  determinations,  and  the  motives  of  its  coo- 
duct,  hi  ncitlier  more  nor  less  than  a  huge  and  impudent  frand, 
under  which  it  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  cloaking  tne  nakednev 
of  its  onu  preposterous  pretensions.  This  character  of  the  Pqnl 
power,  and  of  its  policy,  requires  to  bo  thoroughly  understood,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  recent  transition  from  monarchical  to 
democratic  sympathies  and  manifestations.  To  the  commoi 
observer,  that  transition  wears  the  appearance  of  a  total  change 
ill  the  cliaractei-  of  the  Papacy  itself,  which,  however,  in  reahtf 
lias  not  undergone  any  change ;  on  tlio  contrary,  the  conabtcnt 
acting  out  of  that  character  ro(|iiii-ed  that,  under  the  altered 
aspect  of  the  [tolitipal  world,  the  Papacy,  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  partisan  of  monarchy,  should  henceforward  become  the 
abettor  of  democracy.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Papacy  any  value,  beyond  that  of  being  a  convenient 
tool  for  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  Papal  supT^maey ;  tlis 
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preference,  therefore,  to  be  given  to  the  one  or  the  other,  depends 
simply  on  the  question,  whether  of  the  twain  shall  promise  to  bo 
the  readier  and  the  more  efficient  tool. 

And  as  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Papacy  has  undergone 
any  real  change,  so  it  is  an  erroneous  notion  to  suppose  that  the 
transition  from  monarchical  to  democratic  professions  and  alli- 
ances, which  the  very  consistency  of  the  character  of  the  Papacy 
required^  was  a  sudden  one.  The  official  announcement  of  such 
a  transition  took  the  world  by  surprise,  it  is  true ;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Papacy  itself  to  the  point  at  which  the  announce- 
ment became  at  once  necessary  and  expedient,  has  been  any 
thing  but  rapid.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Papacy  never  sup- 
ported monarchy  on  any  other  ground  than  this,  that  it  was  a 
convenient  and  efficient  tool  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own 

?ower,  and  reviewing  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the 
^apacy  and  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  causes  of  the  recent  divorce  between  monarchy  and  the 
Papacy  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  much  more  ancient  date  than  a 
superficial  observation  might  lead  us  to  suspect.  The  feeling  of 
the  European  courts  towards  the  Papacy,  which,  after  a  long 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  effectually  asserted  itself  after 
the  death  of  Clement  XIII.,  and  forced  Ganganelii  on  the  Papal 
chair,  had  its  origin  in  the  disgust  with  which  the  sovereigns  had 
begun  to  view  the  part  which  they  were  made  to  play  in  the 
political  game  of  the  Papacy,  and  their  consequent  determination 
no  longer  to  suffer  themselves  t'O  be  made  its  tools.  From  that 
time  forward  monarchy  was  regarded  by  Home  in  the  light  of  a 
broken  reed,  which  might  as  easily  pierce  as  sustain  the  hand 
that  leant  upon  it ;  and  if  at  that  time  another  power  had  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  with  which  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
the  Papacy  to  ally  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an 
alliance  would  at  once  have  been  embraced.  The  essentially 
anti-papal  as  well  as  anti-religious  cliaracter  of  the  first  French 
revolution,  however,  presented  no  temptation  to  the  Papacy  to 
look  in  that  direction ;  and  after  the  ill  success  of  the  experiment 
\vhich  it  made  in  recognizing  and  anointing  the  French  usurper, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  when  the  restoration  of  legitimacy  on 
the  different  thrones  of  Europe  was  accompanied  by  religious 
professions,  however  vague,  and  a  tone  of  deference  towards  Kome, 
however  ambiguous,  the  Papacy  should  for  a  time  cherish  the 
hope  that  the  effects  of  the  revolutionary  hurricane  which  had 
passed  over  Europe,  would  lead  the  sovereigns,  from  a  regard  to 
their  own  interests,  to  resume  towards  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter's  the  attitude  of  dutiful  sons  of  the  Church.  While 
the  restoration  of  the  Jesuit  Order  gave  evidence  of  the  intensity 
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with  which  the  Papacy  followed  up  the  hope  that,  to  nae  tk 
words  of  Cardinal  Uonsalvi,  "  the  Church  wm  about  to  be  »■ 
instated  in  all  that  she  had  been  deprived  of,**  the  solemii  protot 
against  the  scttlemL'nt  of  the  Congrcas  of  Vienna,  placed  on 
record  by  Piua  VII.,  showed  the  reconciliation  betweoi  tk 
monarchy  and  the  PajAcy  to  be  but  a  hollow  peace,  for  the  naia- 
tcnaiicc  of  which  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  either  fuiU 
wuuld  make  ^at  sacrifices.  The  first  pnM!tical  proof  of  tl» 
was  fumisheil  by  the  Papacy  on  the  downful  of  the  elder  Bourbon 
brnncli  in  France,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  formal  ren^ 
nitii)n  of  tliu  new  dynasty  by  Gregory  XVI.,  accompaaied,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  the  wiliness  and  habitual  foreught  «f 
Pnj)al  ])olicy,  by  reservations  limiting  the  recoffnitinn  to  ttw  i 
faetii  occupation  of  the  French  throne  by  Louis  Philippe. 

Meanwhile  the  progn-ss  of  democratic  principles  througfaori 
Europe  could  not  be  mistaken ;  the  development,  which  no  humu 
power  could  airest,  of  the  infidel  and  rcvolutionaty  ideas  infused 
into  the  literature,  and  instilled  into  the  popular  mind,  of  all  tk 
nations  of  Euni[)c,  naturally  led  to  this  result ;  which  was  acc^ 
rated,  moreover,  by  the  appeal  uiade  by  the  old  sovereigns  of 
Europe  tu  the  patriotism  of  their  people  against  the  neurpation 
of  Napoleon,  nnd  their  subacquent  refusal,  when  they  found  them- 
selves Rfrain  finnly  establishcu  in  the  seat  of  power,  to  redeem  aqr 
of  the  nromises  they  had  made,  or  to  fulfil  any  of  the  hopH 
they  liaa  excited,  ^vhe^cver  the  democracy  acquired  snfBcienI 
strength  to  assert  itstilf,  as  In  Delgium,  in  France,  and  in  tha 
Ilhcnish  provinces  of  i'russia,  the  Papacy  found  in  it  a  poweiful 
ally  against  the  niling  power  of  the  state ;  the  advantage  was  not 
overlooked  by  Home,  and  it  became  more  and  more  the  fashioo 
with  ultramontane  writers  to  rest  their  appeala  for  an  increase  of 
the  ])(iwcr  of  the  hierarchy  upon  the  principle  of  religious  libertif. 
It  soonicd  nntural  enough  to  suppose,  that  if  tlie  temporal  power 
could  be  neutralized  by  this  appeal,  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Papacy  would  have  all  the  freer  scope  to  advance  its  own  claims 
to  dominion ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  by  degrees,  that  all  the 
I'ftpacy  demanded,  was  "  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour." 

\\'bile  this  was  the  ]H>sitinn  wliieh  the  llomish  Church  took 
up  wherever  the  opportunity  was  afforded  her  of  cloaking  lief 
ambitious  projects  under  the  semblance  of  jealousy  for  the  pie- 
servation  of  civil  rif;lits  and  liliertics,  the  necessity  of  refonn 

FresHod  closely  upon  her  at  her  own  doors.  Of  all  the  states  of 
taly,  ill-governed  as  they  nio»tly  arc,  there  are  none  whose 
gdveninient  presented  a  gi'catcr  accumulation  of  anomalies  and 
abuses  than  the  I'ontiticaJ  States  ;  the  dangers  arising  from  this 
cause   were  such,  as  to  induce   repeated  repreeentatioDs   from 
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fHendly  powers,  urging  the  expedienoy  of  aome  modifications  in 
tho  civil  administration  of  the  temporal  domain  of  the  Pope  ;  and 
it  became  daily  more  evident,  that  in  the  event  of  a  revolutionary 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  population,  few  among  the 
European  powers  would  feel  disposed  to  support  the  Papal 
government,  while  those  which  might  bo  willing,  would  scarcely 
DC  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  jealousy  of  rival  powers.  The 
adoption  of  a  safe  measure  of  reform  was,  therefore,  the  only 
course  left  open  to  the  Papacy  with  any  prospect  of  maintaining 
its  ground  at  home,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  eternal  city  itself. 

This  was  the  situation  of  the  Papacy  when  Gregory  XVI. 
breathed  his  last.  Its  hold  upon  the  monarchical  governments  was 
greatly  loosened ;  in  more  than  one  country  dcniocracv  was  its 
most  promising  auxiliary ;  and  at  home  the  adoption  of  a  liberal 
policy  was  becoming  daily  more  inevitable.  The  question  which 
nad  been  mooted  in  the  lifetime  of  Gregorv  X VI.,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  openly  embracing  the  'liberal  ^'  side  in  politics, 
eame  now  before  the  Conclave  for  immediate  decision.  It  was  not 
a  question  that  could  be  adjourned  any  longer,  as  it  had  been 
hitnerto  ;  the  Oonclave  had  to  take  its  choice  between  adherence 
to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  the  experiment  of  making  the 
ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century  subservient  to  Papal  supremacy ; 
whichever  way  it  decided,  it  was  then  clear  that  the  most  able 
and  the  most  energetic  man  who  represented  the  system  to  be 
adopted,  must  become  the  successor  of  Gregonr  AVI.  The 
result  is  known,     Mastai-Ferretti  became  Pius  IX. 

His  election  was  the  signal  to  the  ^^  liberal ""  party,  that  is,  to 
the  democracy,  throughout  Europe,  that  its  day  was  come.  He 
entered  with  spirit  upon  the  character  of  a  reformer,  assigned 
to  him  by  the  very  fact  of  his  election.  Rome  was  drunk  with 
joy ;  Europe  resounded  the  praises  of  ^^  the  immortal  Pius.**^  The 
Papacy  was  once  more  in  the  eye  of  all  the  nations,  as  a  city  on 
an  hill.  The  blow  that  had  been  struck  appeared  thoroughly 
successful ;  popularity  was  an  incense  to  which  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter^s  had  long  been  a  stranger ;  it  was  all  the  more  grateful 
as  it  rose  around  it  in  dense  volumes  of  fragrant  smoke.  Through 
the  clouds  in  which  he  was  enveloped, — ^the  admiration  of  Europe 
and  the  idol  of  Rome, — Pius  IX,  once  more  held  up  "  the  image 
of  the  beast**  for  the  world  to  fall  down  and  worship  before 
it.  His  encyclic  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  Gregorys  and  the 
Innocents  ;  the  claims  to  infallibility  and  spiritual  supremacy  were 
never  advanced  in  language  more  distinct,  but  along  with  these 
claims  to  which,  as  coming  from  the  supreme  head  of  Christendom, 
no  good  "  Catholic  ^*  could  object,  it  announced  thorough-going 
clerical  reform  ;  and  the  pledge  given  to  the  political  passions  of 
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tliG  iin;c  caused  its  theological  arrogance  to  be  overlooked.  The 
following  extract  from  that  remarkable  document  will  suffice  to 
show  how  little  the  Papacy,  while  embracing  the  cause  of  politiol 
lilwmlisni,  was  disposed  to  recede  From  the  spiritual  domioion  to 
which  it  laj'3  claim  : — 

"  It  id  well  known  to  you  all,  my  Venerable  Bretbren,  that  in  ibit 
deplorable  age  of  ours  a  mogt  fierce  and  formidable  war  ia  waged  agiimt 
the  wliole  Catholic  world  by  men  who,  banded  together  in  crimiut 
league,  unable  to  endure  sounil  doctrine,  and  tuming  away  their  nn 
from  the  truth,  strive  to  drag  forth  from  darkness  all  manner  of 
monatroua  opintona,  which  heaping  up  with  all  their  might  they  md 
forth  and  disseminate  among  the  people.  We  are  truly  horrified,  and 
penetrated  with  the  deepest  grief,  when  wo  reflect  upon  all  the  pro- 
digious errors,  and  the  various  and  multiplied  devices  of  miscbief,  tnuei, 
and  machinations,  by  which  these  haters  of  light  and  truth,  these  man 
expert  forgers  of  falsehood,  endeavour  to  extinguish  in  every  heart  all 
love  of  piety,  justice,  and  honour,  to  corrupt  the  morals,  to  unsettle  sU 
human  and  divine  law,  to  upset,  undermine,  and,  if  it  were  posublc, 
wholly  to  subvert  the  Catholic  religion  and  civil  society.  For  you  ut 
aware,  Venerable  Brethren,  that  these  deadly  enemies  of  the  Cfariiliia 
name,  misembly  carried  away  by  a  blind  impulse  of  mad  impiety,  ran 
out  to  such  lengths  of  temerity  in  their  opinions,  that  *  opening  their 
mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God  ' '  with  audacity  altogether  unheud 
of,  they  are  not  ashamed  openly  and  publicly  to  teach,  that  the  most 
holy  mysteries  of  our  faith  are  lying  fables  and  inventiona  of  men,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  contrary  to  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  human  society ;  nor  are  they  afraid  to  abjure  even  Christ 
and  God  Himself.  And  (hat  they  may  the  more  easily  delude  the 
people,  and  deceive  especially  the  unwary  and  the  ignorant,  and  cwry 
them  away  with  them  into  their  errors,  they  pretend  that  tbo  way  of 
happiness  is  known  to  (hem  alone,  and  hesitate  not  to  arrt^ate  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  philosophers,  as  if  it  was  the  part  of  philosophv, 
whose  sole  business  is  to  investigate  the  truth  of  nature,  to  repudiate 
what  the  Sovereign  and  most  merciful  God,  who  is  Himself  the  author 
of  all  nature,  has  in  Ilia  singular  kindness  and  compasBion  condeaceaded 
to  reveal  unio  men,  in  order  that  they  may  attain  true  happiness  and 
salvation.  Hence  they  cease  not  with  preposterous  and  moat  fallacioui 
argumentation  to  appeal  to  and  extol  the  power  and  excellence  of  human 
reason  against  the  most  holy  faith  of  Christ,  and  with  moat  andaciont 
babbling  affirm  it  to  be  contrary  to  human  reason.  Than  which  cer- 
tainly nothing  can  be  thought  of  or  invented  more  insane,  more  impions, 
or  more  repugnant  to  reason  itself.  For  although  faith  is  above  reasoD, 
yet  there  can  never  he  found  between  them  any  real  dissonance  or  dis- 
agreement, as  they  both  spring  from  one  and  the  same  fountun  of 
immutable  and  eternal  truth,  which  is  the  Most  High  God  Himself; 
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and  mutually  assist  each  other ;  so  that  right  reason  demonstrates, 
maintains,  and  defends  the  truth  of  the  faith ;  and  faith  frees  reason  from 
all  errors,  and  wonderfully  illuminates,  confirms,  and  perfects  it  hy  the 
knowledge  of  Divine  things.  And  hy  no  less  a  fallacy,  Venerahle 
Brethren,  those  enemies  of  Divine  revelation,  lavishing  excessive  praises 
upon  human  development,  would  introduce  that  development  with  most 
audacious  and  sacrilegious  daring  into  the  Catholic  religion;  as  if 
religion  itself  were  the  work,  not  of  God  but  of  man,  or  a  philosophical 
device  which  may  be  perfected  by  human  methods.  Most  aptly  to  those 
wretched  madmen  does  that  reproach  apply  which  Tcrtullian  deservedly 
addresses  to  the  philosophers  of  his  time,  '  who  propounded  a  Stoic,  a 
Platonic,  a  Dialectic  Christianity  '•'  And  certainly  since  our  most  holy 
religion  was  not  devised  by  human  reason,  but  mercifully  revealed  to 
men  by  God,  every  one  must  readily  understand  that  religion  itself 
derives  all  its  force  from  the  authority  of  God  Himself  speaking,  and 
cannot  ever  be,  either  deduced  from  human  reason,  or  perfected  by  it. 
Human  reason  must,  indeed,  lest  it  should  be  deceived,  and  fall  into 
error  in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment,  diligently  inquire  into  the  fact  of 
Divine  revelation,  so  as  to  be  certain  that  God  has  spoken,  and  to 
render  unto  Him,  as  the  Apostle  most  wisely  teaches,  '  a  reasonable 
service '.'  But  who  is  or  can  be  ignorant,  that  in  God  speaking  we 
are  to  have  all  faith,  and  that  nothing  is  more  consonant  to  reason 
itself,  than  to  acquiesce  in,  and  firmly  adhere  to,  those  things  which 
arc  ascertained  to  have  been  revealed  by  God,  who  neither  can  be  de- 
ceived, nor  can  deceive. 

'**  And  how  many,  how  wonderful,  how  splendid  arguments  are  at 
hand,  by  which  human  reason  must  be  absolutely  and  most  clearly 
convinced,  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  divine,  and  that  *  every  prin- 
ciple of  our  doctrine  takes  its  root  from  above,  from  the  Lord  of  heaven^ ;' 
and  that  therefore  there  is  nothing  surer,  more  certain,  or  more  sacred, 
or  resting  on  firmer  foundations,  than  our  faith.  For  this  faith,  the 
rule  of  life,  the  guide  to  salvation,  expelling  every  vice,  fruitfully  beget- 
ting and  cherishing  every  virtue,  being  confirmed  by  the  nativity,  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection,  the  wisdom,  the  miracles,  and  the  prophecies  of 
its  Divine  author  and  finisher  Christ  Jesus,  resplendent  on  all  sides  with 
the  light  of  heavenly  doctrine,  and  enriched  by  the  treasures  of  heavenly 
riches,  most  celebrated  and  illustrious  by  the  predictions  of  so  many  pro- 
phets, the  splendour  of  so  many  miracles,  the  constancy  of  so  many  mar- 
tyrs, and  the  glory  of  so  many  saints,  setting  forth  the  wholesome  laws  of 
Christ,  and  gaining  daily  new  strength  even  from  the  most  cruel  persecu- 
tions, has  passed  through  the  whole  world,  by  sea  and  by  land,  from  east 
to  west,  with  only  the  standard  of  the  Cross ;  and  having  defeated  the  false 
idols,  dispelled  their  darkness,  and  triumphed  over  every  kind  of  enemy, 
has  illuminated  all  people,  tribes,  and  nations,  however  savagely  barba- 
rous, and  however  different  in  their  character,  habits,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions, with  the  light  of  Divine  knowledge,  and  subdued  them  under  the 
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taxj  T-.k^  '-.f  Ct:rj:  Hucw'.'.  pc«ui:fz7  sa»  ftii  peace  and  good-wilL 
A,,  xhiel'.  fois'ii  ir,ta.  ':c  i!!  Kii^i  T;tn  mea  brictitBeas  of  Diviiw  wi^ 
r^.'T.  «rd  pr.v^r.  t^£  The  mine  i3d  ouicncaEiii:^  of  ererj  one  iniut 
readily  c^r»;«i  ir-«  Cararan  ^:i  to  b«  Gsd'i  wmk.  Homui  nuDO, 
ihercfcT*.  <:l':i.-L_r  xr.i  siji:::<  ucrisni  br  ^<!M  moat  aplmdid  as  well  m 
m^it  i<-.l:-i  arT^n^ETi.  tIu:  G^  :«  the  latcor  ot'  tbttt  fsitli,  can  ga  m 
f<ir:her,  'iq*.  cu'.tr.j  aa:.i:  asi  pctrrax  avar  aito^ether  every  difficnlty 
ar.d  do'ihi.  ='u:  tI^ Id  :,t  ::  all  n'oetiiesce.  bein;  well  aware  that  what- 
ever thii  fiitc  propcies  :a  men  ^}  bi*  beueredand  dene,  baa  been  de- 
lirered  by  God  Uimsel:'. 

''  Hrcx  a;«-i  •:  plur:lT  arrean  is  how  great  an  error  tfaej  are  en* 
tar.s'ed.  who.  ibaiicf  reason,  and  eifMniia^  the  oracles  of  God  ai  ibe 
work  of  man.  have  the  lemer^  cf  iTTemctingr  to  explua  and  interpnt 
them  according  to  their  ovn  'cii^me::! :  whereu  God  Uimaelf  haa  ap- 
pointed  a  lirin^  aathrritr.  wh::h  ihonld  teach  and  catabliah  the  tna 
and  lezitimace  icnse  at'  hii  bcaTcnlj  reTeiadon,  decide  nil  coomTtr- 
•ie*  of  faith  and  manncn  by  ati  .w/iiiifUe  jodzmenl,  to  the  end  that  tki 
faithful  tniT  not  be  "  cairicc  abcu:  with  everr  wind  of  doctrine  hj  iba 
sleisht  nf  men  and  cunnir.z  eraXtinesa."  Wbteh  liring  and  im/aliibU* 
nuthority  floamhei  only  in  thit  Cbni^h,  which  being  built  by  the  hni 
Christ  Himaelf  upon  Peter,  the  Head,  the  Prince,  and  the  Paator  of  thi 
whole  Church,  whose  faith  He  ptnmiaed  should  never  fail,  baa  con- 
linuilly  it*  legitimate  ponciSt  tracing  their  origin  unintermptedly  btaa 
Peter  himself,  aeated  in  hia  chair,  aa  heiia  and  defendera  of  hia  doc- 
trine, his  dignilT,  hit  horour,  and  his  power.  And  fbraamuch  at 
where  Peter  is,  there  ii  the  Church  ' ;  and  Peter  speaka  by  the  Roman 
pnnlifF',  and  conttnntly  lires  and  excrciie*  judgment  in  hia  » 
and  ministers  in  those  that  areh  for  it  the  truth  of  the  faith* 
the  Di*ine  oracles  are  to  be  received  ahaolnlelt  in  the  aenae  which  his 
hecn  held  and  still  is  held  by  ibis  Roman  See  of  St.  Peter,  whieb  being 
ihc  mother  and  mistress  of  nil  the  Churches  ',  has  always  preaened  tb 
faith  delivered  hy  the  Lord  Christ  entire  and  inviolate,  and  taught  it 
tn  the  faithful,  showing  untn  all  the  pathway  of  salvation  and  the  doc- 
trine (if  incnrru|it  (ruth.  For  this  is  that  chief  Church  from  which  the 
unity  nf  (he  priesthood  hai  sprung  ' ;  this  that  metropolia  of  godlineM 
in  wliich  i^  to  be  found  the  entire  and  perfect  stability  of  the  Christian 
religion*;  in  which  Ihc  prineipniilr  of  the  Apostolic  See  haa  always 
nourished' ;  I'l  nhith,  on  account  of  its  superior  pre-eminence,  all  the 
('hurch,  tliiit  is,  the  faithful  in  all  the  world,  necessarily  muat  have 
nTimnn;',    wiili   which   whoever    does   not  gather,  acattereth*.     We, 

•  TliP  ilnlies  af;  in  tlio  <  ris'"!''- 
'  l'<iiii-il.  Oinleril.  A-'l.ii. 

•  S.  IVtr.  tliryiBiliia.  Ki-iht.  n-l  Rulvcli. 
'  IV,(..-iL  Trid.  Scm.  vii.  .1.-  i)iit>li*. 

'  S.  (>|.rliin.  ICp.  Iv.  n<l  [■..rii.-I.  I>..i.iif. 

'  l.illir.  Sjiic!.  Jviiiii.  L'liiiHlniil.  nil  lloi'niisil.  roiilif. ;  ct  So^m.  Hlat.  lib,  i 
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tberefore,  who  have  by  the  unsearchable  jadgment  of  God  been  placed 
in  this  See  of  truth,  earnestly  stir  up,  in  the  Lord,  your  excellent  piety, 
Venerable  Brethren,  that  with  all  care  and  diligence  ye  endeavour 
constantly  to  admonish  and  exhort  the  faithful  committed  to  your 
charge,  that  adhering  firmly  to  these  principles,  they  never  suffer  them* 
selves  to  be  deceived  and  led  into  error  by  those  who,  having  become 
abominable  in  their  imaginations,  labour  under  pretence  of  human  de- 
velopment to  destroy  the  faith,  and  impiously  to  bring  it  into  subjeo« 
tion  to  reason,  and  to  pervert  the  oracles  of  God ;  nor  are  afraid  to  offer 
the  greatest  injury  to  God  Himself,  who  by  His  heavenly  religion  has 
condescended  to  provide  most  mercifully  for  the  welfare  and  salvation 
of  mankind. 

**  Furthermore  yon  are  well  aware.  Venerable  Brethren,  of  the  other 
monstrous  errors  and  frauds,  by  which  the  children  of  this  world  at« 
tempt  most  fiercely  to  make  war  upon  the  Catholic  religion,  upon  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Church,  and  upon  its  laws,  and  to  tread  under 
foot  the  rights  both  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  power.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  criminal  machinations  against  this  Roman  See  of  St.  Peter, 
on  which  Christ  has  built  the  invincible  foundation  of  his  Church ;  of 
this  kind  those  clandestine  sects  which  have  emerged  from  darkness 
for  the  ruin  and  devastation  both  of  Church  and  State,  and  which  have 
been  condemned  by  repeated  anathemas,  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs  our 
predecessors,  in  their  Letters  Apostolic ',  which  We,  in  the  plenitude  of 
Our  Apostolic  power,  confirm  and  order  to  be  diligently  kept.  This 
is  the  object  of  those  most  pernicious  Bible  Societies,  which,  renewing 
the  old  artifice  of  the  heretics,  cease  not  gratuitously  to  impart 
unto,  and  to  obtrude  upon,  men  of  all  classes,  even  the  ignorant,  in  very 
large  quantities,  and  at  an  immense  expense,  the  books  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, translated,  against  the  most  holy  rules  of  the  Church,  into  all  the 
vulgar  tongues,  and  often  interpreted  by  perverse  explanations ;  to  the 
end  that,  rejecting  the  Divine  tradition,  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  all  may  interpret  the 
oracles  of  the  Lord  according  to  their  own  private  judgment,  pervert 
their  sense,  and  so  fall  into  the  greatest  errors.  Which  societies  Gre- 
gory XVI.,  of  blessed  memory,  into  whose  place  We  have,  though 
unequal  to  him  in  merit,  been  chosen,  following  the  examples  of  his 
predecessors,  reprobated  by  his  Letters  Apostolic ',  and  which  We  like- 
wise hereby  condemn.  Of  this  kind  is  that  horrible  system  of  indifference 
in  all  matters  of  religion,  gpreatly  repugnant  even  to  the  natural  light 
of  reason,  whereby  those  deceivers,  abolishing  all  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice,  truth  and  error,  honesty  and  turpitude,  falsely  affirm 
that  men  may  obtain  eternal  salvation  in  the  worship  of  any  sect  what- 
ever, as  if  there  ever  could  be  any  fellowship  of  righteousness  with 
unrighteousness,  any  communion  of  light  with  darkness,  any  concord  of 

'  Clemens  XIH.  Const.,  In  emiiunti;  Bened.  XIV.  Const.,  ProrUhs;  Pius  VI Ii 
Const.,  EceUnam  a  Jetu  Chritto;  Leo  XII.  Const.,  Quotfratiora. 

'  Gregor.  XVI.  in  litteris  Encjrclicis  ad  omnos  Episcopos,  quanim  initium  Inter 
pranipuoi  ma^imUhna, 
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Christ  with  Bclinl.  Of  this  Vind  is  ihat  moat  disgraceful  eonipiaej 
agninst  the  holy  c«1ibacy  nf  the  clergr,  which,  ala<  !  ia  conntenuccd 
even  by  some  ecclesiastics,  who,  miterablf  unmindful  of  their  own 
digoity,  sulfer  themselves  to  be  overcome  and  enticed  by  the  blandith- 
mciils  and  alluiemenis  of  lust.  Of  this  liind  tlut  perverve  method  of 
(eacliing,  especially  the  philof  ophical  sciences,  which  lamentably  decdva 
nnd  corrupts  the  unwary  youth,  and  causes  it  [o  drink  the  gall  of  the 
dragon  out  of  the  cup  of  Babvlon.  Of  this  kind  the  nefarious  doebise 
called  commuxitm,  which  is  irholly  opposed  even  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  which,  being  once  admitted,  the  rights,  goods,  properties  of  all,  ya, 
even  human  society  itself,  would  be  utterly  subverted.  Of  this  kiad 
the  machinatinns,  spning  from  the  depths  of  darkness,  of  those  who, 
bc-ing  inwardly  ravening  wolves,  creep  about  in  sheep's  clothing,  widi  i 
false  and  fraudulent  appearance  of  purer  piety,  severer  virtne  and  dis- 
cipline, and  a  show  of  humility;  who  ctptivale  by  Battery,  bind  with  soft 
fetters,  and  secretly  kill,  turning  away  men  from  all  religious  wonkip, 
and  slaying  and  tearing  the  sheep  of  the  Lord.  Of  this  kind,  lastly, 
to  pass  by  other  things  well  known  and  understood  by  you,  is  that 
most  dreadful  plague  of  volumes  and  tracts  which  fly  about  in  ereiy 
direction,  and  teach  men  to  sin  ;  which  being  cleverly  written,  and  full 
of  fuUacy  and  arliRcc,  and  distributed  at  an  immense  expense  in  every 
place  to  the  destruction  of  Christian  people,  disseminate  every  where 
their  pestilent  docttines,  deprave  the  minds  and  hearta  especially  of  the 
unwary,  and  do  the  greatest  injury  to  religion, 

"  To  this  inundation  of  errors,  diffused  in  every  direction,  this  un- 
bridled licence  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  writing,  it  ia  to  be  attributed 
that  morals  have  become  deteriorated,  the  most  holy  religion  of  Christ 
ia  despised,  the  majesty  of  Divine  worship  is  impaired,  the  power  of 
ibis  Apostolic  See  is  called  in  question,  the  authority  of  the  Church  ii 
overthrown  and  brought  into  ignominious  bondage,  the  rights  of  the 
Itiahops  are  traildcu  under  foot,  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  violated,  the 
rule  of  every  power  undermined,  and  so  many  other  injuriea  are  inflicted, 
both  upon  Church  and  Sliite,  over  which  we  have  to  weep  in  common 
with  you,  Venerable  Brethren.  Wherefore  at  a  time  and  under  cir- 
cumstaTiccs  so  critical  for  the  cause  of  religion,  We  being  auSLiouily 
coneerncd  for  the  safety  of  the  universal  flock  of  the  Lord,  committed 
to  Us  by  God,  shall,  as  becomes  Our  Apostolic  Alinistry,  shrink  from 
no  daring  and  no  t  flbtt  whereby  Vic  may,  to  the  utmost  of  Our  power, 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Christian  family*." 

Wc  Hliall  not  stop  to  criticise  the  form  of  the  document,  from 
■which  this  extract  In  takc;i ;  the  bombast  which  it  substitutes  ia 
the  place  of  eloquence,  is  its  least,  though  not  its  least  cou- 
Fijiicuous  fault.  Tlie  object  for  which  we  have  ttanaferred  & 
])ortioii  of  its  contents  verbatim  to  our  pages,  is  to  brine  into 

•  ^i«i  *  la  llelyiKii,  1.  eixxi.  jip.  .103—592.  The  Encyclic  bcus  date  of  X». 
vcmbcrO,  1846,  wicliiii  five  moiiihH  of  tlie  election  o(  Pius  IX.,  and  the  dayafta 
Lia  tatins  posMseioD  of  (ho  ApOftlotio  See  iu  the  Church  uf  St  Jdm  of  Liatenu. 
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full  view  ihe  spiritual  arrogance  which  pervades  it ;  the  unhesi- 
tating efirontery  with  which  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  of  religious  tracts  is  lumped  together  under  the  same 
head  of  offence  a^inst  religion  and  morals  with  the  blasphemies 
of  rationalism  ana  the  impurities  of  socialism ;  the  adoption  and 
re-enactment  of  the  sentences  of  condemnation  pronounced  by 
former  popes  against  Protestant  communions  and  against  Bible 
Societies ;  the  unmitigated  assertion  of  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  the  Boman  See,  put  forth  obtrusively,  in  the  most  offensive 
terms,  carefully  collected  for  this  purpose  from  the  storehouse  of 
Romish  controversy.    To  expect  from  the  author  of  this  docu- 
ment measures  of  reform  with  a  view  to  purge  the   Roman 
Church  of  the  defilement  of  her  manifold  corruptions,  measures 
of  conciliation  towards  other  communions  with  a  view  to  heal  the 
breaches  and  schisms  of  Christendom,  or  an  abatement  of  the 
hierarchical  claims  preferred  by    the  Roman  Church    in    the 
proudest  days  of  her  power  and  supremacy,  would  be  the  height 
of  ignorance  and  folly.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  same 
man  who  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter"*s  holds  this  language  in  the 
face  of  Universal  Christendom,  professes  a  political  creed  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  predecessors,  such  a  change  is  to  be  attri- 
buted not  to  any  change  in  the  views  or  aims  of  the  Papacy,  but 
simply  to  a  persuasion  that  a  different  line  of  politics  will,  more 
effectually  than  that  hitherto  pursued,   secure  the   one  great 
purpose  which  Pius  IX.  has  at  heart,  no  less  than  Gregory  VII. 
or  Innocent  X.,  viz.  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  Rome.     Instead 
of  expecting  any  relaxation  of  the  claims  formerly  preferred  by 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  we  shall,  on  the  contrary,  be  prepared  for 
a  re-assertion  of  those  claims  with  a  vigour  proportionate  to  the 
supposed  increase  of   power  arising  from   the  adoption  of   a 
political  system  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.     And  so, 
m  truth,  we  find  it ;  for  after  exhorting  the  bishops  to  vigorous 
exertion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  "  Catholic  "  Church,  and  for 
the  discomfiture  of  the  designs  of  all  its  opponents,  the  encyclic 
acknowledges  that  the  task  assigned  to  them  cannot,  in  such 
times  as  the  present,  be  accomplished  without  much  difficulty 
and  danger,  and  invites  them,  nay  "  entreats  and  adjures"  them, 
to  ^^  have  recourse  with  all  boldness  and  confidence  to  the  see  of 
the  blessed  prince  of  the  Apostles,  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity, 
the  summit  of  the  Episcopate,  whence  the  Episcopate  itself,  and 
the  whole  authority  of  that  office  flows,  as  often  as  they  may 
find  themselves  standing  in  need  of  the  aid,  assistance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  authority  of  that  see  *." 


>  Ami  de  la  Religion,  t  cxxxi.  p.  60K 
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PlaciDC  by  the  nde  of  thu  enejrdie  the  meiwnTaa  of  Bbenl 
reform,  tue  sninesires,  the  popular  eshibitioDB  of  every  kind, 
which  characterized  the  begiDning  of  the  reign  of  Pitu  IX.,  it  ii 
inipoauhle  to  arrive  at  any  other  conelusioD  than  thi»,  that  he 
had  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  reatoriag  the  supremacy  of  tha 
cimir  of  St.  Peter  in  all  ita  plenitude,  by  nuldnjif  its  oecuput 
the  idol  of  the  multitude.  He  hoped  to  make  the  democncf 
the  foundation  on  which  to  establish  more  firmly  and  man 
powerfully  than  ever  the  ejiiritual  dictatorahip  of  BcHne.  Neoe^ 
sity  had,  as  wo  have  aeen,  originally  suggeeted  this  ide« ;  the  bold 
character,  and  the  sanguine  temperament  of  Pins  IX.,  adoptad 
it  without  a  sense  of  compubion,  and  prepared  to  act  it  out  with 
more  tlian  ordinarj'  vigour. 

I'he  result  exceeded  the  calculationB  of  the  Pontiff  himKlf. 
lie  liad  laid  himself  out  for  gaining  popularity,  and  so  far  ha 
sucoocdo<l;  but  another  effect  was  produced  which  he  had 
evidently  not  anticipated,  though  it  was  perfectly  natutal,  and 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  Hitherto  the  influence  <rf'  the 
Papacy  had  given  to  the  lloman  Catholic  populations  generally  a 
conservative  tone ;  this  was  the  rule ;  if  in  some  countries  it 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  otherwise,  they  formed  an  exception,  i 
from  peculiar  political  complications.  Even  where  the  I 
hierarchy  took  its  stand  upon  liberal  pnnciplea,  aa  in  France  and 
Belgium,  it  was  never  once  Eusi>ectcd  that  the  Papacy  could  really 
sjmixithize  with  liberalism ;  tho  whole  was  considered  ns  a  clever 
manoeuvre,  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  and  nothing  more.  The 
case  waH  very  dif^rcnt  whou  Pius  IX.  placed  himself  in  the 
front  milk  among  the  liberal  sovereigns  of  Europe.  By  that 
move  the  intluence  of  tho  Pnjiacy  was  transferred  from  the  scale 
of  consenatisin  to  the  opposite  scale  of  liberalism  throufi^oiii 
Euro))e.  In  countries  where,  in  systematic  opposition  to  tha 
existing  government,  the  liberal  side  had  been  embraced  by  tha 
popish  clergy,  and  principles  of  freedom  and  equality  ^pealed  to^ 
that  which  had  hitherto  been  done  on  calculation  and  for  a 
Bjiecilic  end,  was  now  done  ex  animu,  in  enthusiastic  imitation  of 
Pius  IX.  In  other  countries,  where  the  Romish  population  had 
constituted  the  main  strength  of  essentially  monarofaical  govern- 
ments, that  support  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from  them ;  the 
li^od  "  Catholics  '  suddenly  became  indifferent  citiaens  :-^wheva 
they  were  intermixed  with  a  Protestant  or  a  free-thinking  poptF 
lation  imbued  with  tlic  t^pirit  of  liberalism,  they  fratemuced  with 
those  to  whom  hitherto  they  had  been  invai-iably  opposed ;  when 
they  furmed  the  great  bulk  of  tho  )>opuIation,  as  tor  instance  in 
Austria,  and  where  in  consequence  the  progress  of  revolutionaiT 
ideas  had  appeared  morally  impossible,  the  whole  tone  and  apirrt 
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of  the  people  became  changed  as  by  magic.  Conservative  rulers 
were  all  at  once  exposed  to  odium  of  a  novel  kind,  likely  to  be 
more  pernicious  in  its  effects  than  any  kind  of  prejudice  they  had 
formerly  incurred.  If  they  were  Roman  Catholic,  the  question 
was  asked,  why  did  they  not  take  example  by  the  Holy  Father ! 
l%e  head  of  the  Church,  the  '^  immortal  Pius,""  had  turned  re- 
former ;  and  who  were  they,  the  sons  of  the  Church,  that  they 
should  attempt  to  contravene  his  benevolent  conceptions,  and 
maintain  despotic  forms  of  government  after  the  high  authority 
of  St.  Peter^s  successor  had  declared  that  the  time  was  come  for 
them  to  be  abolished,  and  liberal  institutions  substituted  in  their 
place !  If  they  were  Protestant,  the  question  was  asked,  no  less 
forcibly,  whether  it  became  Protestant  sovereigns  to  lag  behind 
in  the  march  of  reform,  when  even  the  Pope,  so  long  considered 
as  the  representative  and  incarnation  of  all  that  was  illiberal,  had 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement!  In  either  oase^ 
the  perplexed  rulers  had  no  answer  to  make  to  these  inquiries. 
It  was  truS)  and  they  could  not  deny  it,  that  the  Pope  was  out* 
bidding  them  in  political  concessions  to  the  popular  voice ;  it  was 
for  them  to  show  cause,  why  they  should  not  follow  in  his  wake, 
if  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  ik  fortiori^  out  of  reverence  for  the 
Head  of  the  Church ;  if  they  were  Protestants,  again  cL  fortiori^ 
because  it  was  manifestly  unmeet  that  Protestantism  should  be 
outstripped  by  Popery  in  the  race  of  freedom.  The  thorough- 
paced ^Mibcrals,^^  meanwhile,  who  had  no  other  creed  than  a 
political  one,  failed  not  to  discern  their  advantage,  and  to  turn 
It  freely  to  account. 

How  far  Pius  himself  was  carried  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  by  the  intoxication  of  popularity,  beyond  the  bounds 
which  he  had  originally  proposed  to  himself,  it  is  difficult  to  say : 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  the  precise  nature  of  the  com- 
munications which  took  place  between  him  and  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  new  attitude  which  he  himself 
had  assumed,  and  the  predicament  in  which  he  had  placed  them. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  remonstrances  were 
not  wanting;  that  Pius  IX.  was  reproached,  if  he  was  not 
threatened,  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted.  A  manifesto  of  a 
most  extraordinary  character,  liardly  to  be  accounted  for  without 
some  such  provocation,  appeared  early  in  the  second  year  of  his 
pontificate.  The  occasion  of  it  was  afforded  by  the  death  of  the 
arch-demagogue  of  Ireland,  the  mighty  mouth-piece  at  once  of 
Popery  and  of  sedition. 

Ireland,  known  to  us  as  the  land  where  vagrancy,  pau})erism, 
and  riot  are  bred,  the  very  plasue-spot  of  the  empire,  is  sur- 
rounded in  the  eyes  of  Rome  wiw  the  halo  of  martyrdom ;  it  is 
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one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  tiara.  In  the  spring  of  the  ytat 
Pius  IX.  had,  with  an  afTectation  of  paternal  solicitude  luudj 
compatible  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  title  of  Queen  Victonii, 
issued  Iiis  encyclic  ordering  prayers  and  collections  for  that  poi^ 
tion  of  tlie  United  Kingdom.  Preoccupied  as  the  Roman  world 
already  was  on  more  tlian  one  account  with  Irish  topics,  the  pil- 
grimogc  of  the  cliicf  agitator  to  the  eternal  city,  and  his  death  ni 
a  foreign  land,  could  not  but  excite  intense  interest.  Notliii^ 
tlicreforc,  was  more  natural  than  that  tlie  event  should  be  recog- 
nized at  llomc  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  m 
iH,  by  a  funeral  oration ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  extraordinary  ia 
the  selection  of  Father  Ventura,  a  man  no  less  eminent  for  bii 
eloquence  than  for  his  intimacy  with  Pope  Pius,  for  the  office  rf 
givinc;  utterance  to  the  sentiments  of  Rome  on  this  heart-stiinDf 
occasion.  Hut  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  connecta 
with  O'Connell  to  call  forth  any  general  declaration  as  to  tbt 
proposed  policy  of  Rome  towards  the  European  powers ;  and  w> 
must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  manifesto  on  this  subject, 
which  the  discourse  of  the  learned  Theatine  contained,  ra 
cither  a  gratuitous  challenge  thrown  out  to  the  European  govern- 
ments, or  that  it  originated  in  a  state  of  feeling  between  thm 
govciTinients  and  the  Pope  which  it  ia  not  difficult  to  guess  at 
Considering  the  station  of  the  preacher,  and  his  constant  intef^ 
course  with  Pius  IX.,  the  fonner  supposition  can  hardly  be  enter- 
tained ;  and  there  remains,  therefore,  only  the  other,  viz.  that 
Father  Ventura  was  "speaking  advisedly,"  when  from  his  pulnt 
he  aroused  the  attention  of  all  Europe  by  his  famous  dedaratin 
of  the  alliance  to  be  accomplished  between  the  Papat^  and  the 
democracy. 

"  The  emperors,"  the  celebrated  orator  said,  "  wlio,  after  embracing 
Cliiisiiiiiiity,  refused  to  coinpruhend  ClidsUanity,  who  dared  to  cob- 
liiiuc  a  sjalem  of  Pagan  despotism  over  the  Churcb,  were  left  in  the 
liircli  by  ijic  Church ;  ihcy  sank  down  to  that  low  level  which  hu 
irucurcd  for  the  records  of  Ihcir  rcigtia  the  title,  '  Iliatory  of  the  Low 
Kiiijiirc;'  and  llicy  vanislied  from  the  poli^eal  stage  without  faein 
ni)d  without  successors.  The  Church,  which  dcspiiea  none,  but  Meki 
[ill,  whose  business  it  is  not  ti)  cast  away,  but  to  gather,  and  to  aanctiiy 
whiitcvLT  has  power  and  life,  llicn  turned  to  the  barbarians  •rhoie 
hands  had  executed  justice  upon  the  baseness  and  blood-guihinew  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  she  waslicd  their  hands  with  n  little  water,  tba 
nnointcd  their  foreheads  with  a  little  oil ;  and  so  aeeompliihed  the 
miracle  of  a  Christian  monarchy.  If  ever,  therefore,  their  sncceisort, 
Gurreiidciing  themselves  to  the  action  of  the  Pagan  and  essentiallT 
despotic  element,  should  renounce  the  Christian  element,  whose  eiienCB 
is  freedom  and  love,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  religious  liberty  of  tbs 
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nations,  and  the  independence  of  the  Church,  the  Church  will  be  able 
to  do  without  them ;  she  will,  perchance,  turn  towards  the  democracy, 
baptize  that  wild  matron,  Christianize  her,  as  she  formerly  Christianized 
the  barbarian ;  she  will  acknowledge  one  and  another  of  her  sons  whom 
events  have  raised  to  the  throne,  set  upon  his  forehead  the  mark  of  divine 
consecration,  and  say  to  him,  '  Rule  thou  ;*  and  he  will  rule,  in  spite 
of  his  plebeian  origin.  For  there  is  no  other  stay,  or  salvation,  or 
defence,  or  chance  of  duration  for  any  government,  except  by  giving 
to  the  Church  her  freedom,  and  by  treating  the  nations,  and  respecting 
them,  as  the  Sons  of  God'." 

This  demi-official  announcement  of  what  the  Papacy  might 
do,  if  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  not  prepared  to  follow  the 
example  set  them  by  the  Pope  himself,  was  not  calculated  to 
soften  the  effects  of  the  previous  demonstrations  ef  liberalism 
on  the  part  of  Pius  IX.  The  liberals  appealed  with  more  con- 
fidence than  ever  to  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  in  behalf  of  the  new 
ideas  which  were  to  govern  the  world.  So  universal  did  this 
opinion  become,  and  so  inconvenient  the  use  which  was  made  of 
tue  name  of  Pio  Nona  by  political  and  religious  radicals  of  every 
shade,  that  the  Pontiff  felt  himself  called  upon,  in  self-defence, 
officially  and  publicly  to  protest  against  the  supposition  that  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  movement  party,  and  to  separate  him- 
self, as  far  as  words  could  do  it,  from  the  radicalism  with  which 
he  had  unwarily  identified  himself,  in  the  hope  of  usine  it  as  a 
tool  for  his  own  ends.  This  he  did  in  the  memorable  Allocution 
of  December  17,  1847  (No.  2  at  the  head  of  this  Article),  in 
which  he  says : — 

"  We  have  to  express  to  you.  Venerable  Brethren,  the  extreme  sur- 
prise which  has  penetrated  us  in  receiving  a  writing  composed  by  a  man 
invested  with  an  ecclesiastical  dignity',  and  published  in  print;  for 
this  man,  speaking  in  the  book  in  question  of  certain  doctrines  which 
he  calls  the  traditions  of  the  churches  of  his  country,  and  by  which 
it  is  intended  to  restrict  the  rights  of  this  apostolic  see,  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  assert  that  these  traditions  are  highly  esteemed  by  us.     But  far 

*  English  Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  250. 

'  Who  the  party  here  alluded  to  is,  does  not  appear.  The  Ami  de  la  Relujion, 
some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  Allocution,  contained  the  following  mystifica- 
tion on  the  subject : — **  There  is  in  the  last  Pontifical  Allocution  a  passage  in  which 
the  Holy  Father  disavows  certain  assertions  of  a  writing  published  by  a  person 
*  invested  with  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,'  whom  his  holiness  does  not  designate 
otherwise  than  by  this  general  description.  This  passage  has  given  rise  to  many 
eommentaries :  every  one  has  set  about  forminc  his  conjectures  as  to  the  writing,  and 
as  to  the  author  to  whom  it  was  supposed  uiat  it  might  refer.  We  have,  liko 
every  body  else,  heard  more  than  one  name  mentioned ;  but,  by  making  ourselves 
the  echo  of  all  those  rumours,  we  should  have  thought  ourselves  wanting  in  respect 
towards  the  persons  so  designated,  and  guilty  of  an  act  of  serious  iirevcrence  to- 
jvards  the  august  Pontiir,  who  has  not  seen  fit  to  express  himself  more  explicitly," 

VOL.  IXi^-T-NO.  XVIII. — JUNE,  1848.  T 
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be  it  fram  ne,  Venerable  Bretbren,  Ibat  it  ibonld  etez  have'  mteied'Mr 
mind  or  thought  to  depart  even  in  tbe  leait  degree  from  the  inititi- 
lions  of  our  forefathers,  or  to  rerniin  from  upholding  and  mainlainii; 
the  authority  of  this  holy  see  in  sU  iti  integrity.  We  do  indeed  higUj 
eBlcem  particnlar  traditions,  but  only  luch  ai  are  not  at  variance  wilk 
the  s(!nse  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  bnt,  above  all,  we  reTerence  and  mat 
firmty  mnintflin  those  »'hi(jh  ngrce  with  tbe  traditioa  of  other  ChurdiH, 
nnd  especially  with  this  Huly  Roman  Chureb,  to  which,  to  ue  the 
word)  of  St.  Irensus,  '  on  aceotint  of  iti  superior  pre-eminence,  all  ik 
Churches,  tliut  is,  the  faithful  in  all  the  world,  muat  have  recoont, 
nnd  in  which,  hy  men  of  all  countries,  the  apoatolic  tradition  hat  bea 
constantly  preserved'.' 

"  There  is  another  point,  however,  on  wMdi  our  mind  i>  much  (b* 
tressed  and  oppressed.  It  is  certainly  not  unknown  to  yoo,  VenenUe 
Itrt'tliren,  that  many  of  the  enemiea  of  Catholic  truth  are  in  our  d^ 
labouring  more  particularly  to  place  every  kind  of  monstrous  oi»iu<bi 
on  3  level  with  the  Christian  doctrine,  or  to  mix  them  witli  it;  lai 
thus  striving  to  propagate  more  nnd  more  that  impioua  ayttem  d 
indifference  in  all  matters  of  religion:  and  quite  recently,  horrible  to 
say  1  men  have  been  found  to  offer  to  our  name  and  our  apoitctt 
dignity  the  insult  of  unscrupulously  traducing  ui  aa  particnpsting  it 
their  folly,  and  patronising  the  execrable  system  before  mentiowd. 
For  from  the  measures,  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  tbe 
Catholic  religion,  which  out  of  kindness  we  have  teen  fit  to  adopt  is 
regard  tn  certain  matteis  relating  to  the  civil  adminiatration  of  tbe 
Pontifical  State,  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  weal  and  piotperitj, 
and  from  the  pardon  which  in  our  clemency  we  granted,  at  the  vet; 
beginning  of  our  Pontificate,  to  some  men  of  tbe  same  Stata,  they  ban 
drawn  the  conclusion,  that  we  are  so  henevolently  afieeted  towarii 
every  description  of  men  as  to  believe  that  not  only  the  toam  of  the 
Church,  hut  others  also,  remaining  strangers  to  Catholic  anity,  att 
equally  iu  the  way  of  salvation,  and  may  attain  eternal  life.  We 
cannot  find  language,  for  very  horror,  in  which  to  express  our  detesta- 
tion of  tliis  new  and  atrocious  insult  offered  to  us.  We  do  indeed  lo*s 
all  men  from  our  very  heart,  yet  not  otherwise  than  in  the  loTC  of  Ood 
and  of  nur  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  who  died  for  nil,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  uved 
and  to  cume  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  who  therefore  haa  sent  fail 
disciples  into  all  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  erealon, 
proclaiming  that  those  who  believe  and  are  baptized  shall  be  savedi 
and  that  those  who  believe  not  shall  he  damned.  Let  then  those  whe 
wish  to  be  saved  comt.'  to  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  tmth,  which  is 
the  Church:  let  tiicin  come,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  true  Church  of 
Christ,  which  has  in  her  Uishops,  nnd  in  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  head 
of  iliem  all,  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  apostolic  authority,  whidi 
has  never  had  any  thing  more  at  heart  than  to  preach,  and  -with  all  her 

<  8.  Irenicun>  c.  Hnrceea,  I.  iii.  c.  9. 
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tnight  to  kec^  and  maintain,  tbe  doctrine  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles, 
according  to  the  commandment  of  Christ ;  which  from  the  Apostles'  age 
has  increased  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  of  every  kind,  and  which,  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world  by  the  splendour  of  her  miracles,  mag- 
nified by  the  blood  of  her  martyrs,  ennobled  by  the  yirtues  of  her 
confessors  and  virgins,  and  strengthened  by  the  testimonies  and  the 
sage  writings  of  her  fathers,  has  flourished  and  still  flonrishes  in  every 
region  of  the  earth,  and  shines  forth  in  the  perfect  unity  of  the 
sacraments  of  the  faith,  and  of  her  holy  discipline.  We  who,  however 
tinworthy,  are  seated  in  this  Supreme  Chair  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  in 
which  the  Lord  Christ  laid  the  foundation  of  this  His  Church,  shall 
never  shrink  from  any  trouble  or  labour  in  order  to  bring  those  who 
are  in  ignorance  and  error,  by  the  grace  of  Christ  Himself,  to  this  only 
way  of  truth  and  salvation.  And  let  all  our  opponents  remember, 
that  heaven  and  earth  will  paas  away,  but  that  not  one  of  the  words  of 
Christ  can  ever  pass  away,  nor  can  any  change  ever  be  made  in  the 
doctrine  which  the  Church  has  received  from  Christ  to  keep,  to  defend, 
and  to  preach*." 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  remove  aU  doubt  as  to  the  deter- 
mination of  Pius  Ia.  to  maintain  both  the  exclusive  character 
and  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  effectually 
purges  him  from  aU  suspicion  of  aspiring  to  the  character  of  an 
ecclesiastical  peacemaker  and  reformer  throughout  Christendom. 
He  is  not  Content,  however,  with  this ;  he  feels  it  duo  to  himself 
to  record  his  reprobation  of  the  sympathy  which  the  radical  vic- 
tories in  Switzerland  had  met  with  among  the  liberal  party  in  the 
Eternal  City  itself: — 

"  Moreover,"  he  adds,  "  we  cannot  but  express  to  you,  Venerable 
Brethren,  the  bitter  grief  with  which  we  were  overwhelmed,  when,  a  few 
days  ago,  there  were  found  in  this  our  beloved  city,  the  citadel  and 
centre  of  the  Catholic  religion,  a  few,  though  but  very  few,  almost 
insane  persons,  who  casting  aside  the  very  feelings  of  humanity,  have 
not  been  afraid  openly  and  publicly  to  triumph  on  account  of  that  most 
melancholy  civil  war  which  has  recently  broken  out  among  the  Swiss, 
to  the  great  disgust  and  indignation  of  the  other  citizens  of  this  our 
city.  Over  that  fatal  war  we  mourn  from  our  very  heart,  not  only 
because  of  the  blood  of  that  nation  which  has  been  shed,  the  fratricidal 
slaughter,  the  atrocious,  lasting  and  distressing  discord,  hatred  and 
dissension,  which  usually  are  rife  among  the  people,  in  consequence 
especially  of  civil  wars,  but  also  on  account  of  the  injury  which,  as  wc 
have  heard,  has  thence  occurred  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  will,  we 
fear,  yet  accrue;  and  lastly,  on  account  of  the  deplorable  sacrileges 
which  were  committed  at  the  outset  of  the  conflict,  and  which  our  soul 
shudders  to  recount'." 

'  Ami  de  la  Edigum,  t  ezzjcvi.  pp.  24—96.  *  Ibid*  t.  cxxxvi.  p.  27. 
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The  high  tone  taken  b]^  Pius  IX.  in  this  allocution  was  not 
destined  to  be  Ions  sustained.  A  storm  was  at  this  very  time 
brewing  at  Borne,  wliich  swept  down  before  it  in  rapid  succession 
all  the  ancient  barriers  behind  which  he  fancied  himself  secure, 
and  able  to  decide  what  he  would,  and  what  he  would  not,  con- 
cede to  the  popular  will.  Two  points  more  particularly  had  taken 
possession  of  the  public  mind;  one  the  demand  for  a  regular 
constitution,  the  other  the  determination  to  procure  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  from  Borne.  In  reference  to  the  former  point 
the  Pope  had,  as  far  back  as  the  15th  of  November,  been  pressed 
by  the  comulta^  a  body  created  by  himself  in  the  course  of  his 
reforms,  for  farther  concessions,  with  a  view  to  give  to  the  politi- 
cal government  of  the  Pontifical  States  a  more  secular  character. 
The  answer  of  Pius  was  equally  expressive  of  his  sense  of  disr- 
appointment  at  the  insatiable  demands  of  the  liberal  party,  and  of 
his  resolve  to  make  a  stand  against  them : — 

''  With  a  view  to  the  public  good,  I  have  from  the  first  moment  of 
my  elevation  to  the  pontifical  chair,  done,  according  to  the  counsels 
with  which  I  was  inspired  by  God,  all  I  could,  and  am  still  ready,  with 
God's  assistance,  to  do  all  1  can,  in  future, — yet  without  ever  abating 
one  jot  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  pontificate ;  as  I  have  received  it  full 
and  entire  from  my  predecessors,  so  am  I  bound  to  transmit  this  sacred 
deposit  to  my  successors.  I  call  my  three  millions  of  subjects  to  wit- 
ness, I  call  all  Europe  to  witness,  of  what  I  have  done  hitherto*  in 
order  to  draw  near  to  my  subjects,  to  unite  them  to  myself,  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  their  wants,  and  to  provide  for  them.  It  is 
specially  for  this  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  wants,  and 
making  provision  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  that  I  have  called  you 
together  as  a  permanent  council ;  for  the  purpose  of  taking  your  advice 
in  case  of  need,  as  a  help  to  me  in  forming  my  sovereign  determina- 
tions, on  which  I  shall  consult  my  own  conscience,  and  with  a  view  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  conference  with  my  ministers  and  with  the  Sacred 
College.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  give  any  other  character  to 
the  functions  which  you  are  about  to  discharge ;  to  see  in  the  council 
of  state  which  I  have  just  created,  the  realization  of  Utopian  theories, 
and  the  germ  of  an  institution  incompatible  with  the  pontifical 
sovereignty '." 

Notwithstandinp  the  decided  tone  which  the  Pontiff  thus 
assumed  in  the  middle  of  November,  the  year  did  not  close  with- 
out a  farther  concession ;  if  that  can  be  called  concession  which 
was  extorted  from  him  by  popular  agitation.  On  the  27th  of 
December  his  fete  came  round,  and  that  day  which  the  year 
before  had  been  a  day  of  enthusiastic  acclamation  throughout 

'  Ami  dt  la  Bdufion,  U  cxxxyl.  p.  427* 
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Borne,  was  on  the  present  occasion  turned  to  a  very  different 
account.  There  was  a  demonstration,  indeed;  but  it  bore  no 
longer  the  same  loyal  character ;  a  mixed  multitude  with  torches 
and  banners  ascended  the  Quirinal ;  the  Pope'*s  fet^  still  fur- 
nished ihe  pretext  for  the  procession,  but  its  deportment  indi- 
cated a  great  change  of  feeling  among  the  people,  and  on  the 
appearance  of  Pius  on  the  balcony,  the  cries,  "  Viva  Pio  Nono " 
were  intermixed  with  others  of  a  less  grateful  kind.  The  result 
was,  that  on  the  29th  of  December  a  Motuproprio*  was  published, 
containing  a  scheme  of  organization  for  a  council  of  ministei*s, 
assimilating  the  government  of  the  Pontifical  States  more  nearly 
to  that  of  secular  states,  and  leaving  it  open  to  the  choice  of  tho 
Pontiff  from  time  to  time,  whether  the  different  ministries  should 
be  filled  by  laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
ministry  of  foreign  af&irs,  which  was  always  to  be  filled  by  a 
cardinal,  and  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  council,  likewise  vested 
in  a  cardinal.  At  the  same  time,  the  Pope  refused  to  show  him- 
self to  the  people  on  the  first  of  January,  when  a  similar  assem- 
blage took  place  as  on  the  27th  of  December,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  following  day,  and  after  the  Senate  had  published  a  procla- 
mation  exhorting  the  Bomans  to  confidence  and  loyalty  towards 
the  person  of  the  Pontiff,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  once  more  to 
present  himself  to  the  crowd  gathered  on  the  Quirinal.  He  did 
so,  deprecating  at  the  same  time  the  continuance  of  these  assem- 
blages, as  being  calculated  to  retard  rather  than  accelerate  tho 
progress  of  reform.  The  reception  he  met  with  was  on  the  whole 
favourable,  in  consequence  of  the  Motu  proprio  relative  to  tho 
organization  of  a  ministerial  council ;  but  cries  of  ^^  Down  with 
the  Jesuits^''''  mingled  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  A 
month,  however,  passed  away  in  comparative  tranquillity;  the 
wheels  of  the  new  political  machine  which  Pius  IX.  had  called 
into  existence,  began  to  revolve  with  something  like  regularity, 
when  a  fresh  cause  of  excitement  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
movement  party.  Several  of  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Italy 
had  been  induced,  under  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  compulsion, 
originating  in  the  first  instance  in  the  example  set  by  Pius  IX., 
to  grant  constitutions  to  their  subjects ;  ana  these  being  framed 
upon  the  model  of  the  French  Charter,  and  of  a  more  popular 
character  than  the  reforms  hitherto  introduced  in  the  Pontifical 
States,  now  reacted  upon  them.  The  movement  of  Austrian 
troops  into  Italy,  for  wnich  the  death  of  Maria- Louisa  and  the 
position  of  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  furnished  the  pre- 

*  This  Motu  prt^pfio  is  given  in  the  Ami  de  la  Bdigum,  i,  cxxxvi.  pp.  89—94. 
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text,  uhile  ulterior  designs  were  more  than  8uq>ected,  added  fuel 
to  the  tire ;  and  afWr  several  days  of  excitement,  during  yAoA 
fresh  frathcrings  of  the  people  took  place,  and  cries  of  "  Dowt 
iciih  (he  Ministm-)!,'"  were  re|)eateilly  uttered,  the  Pope  was  induoed 
to  make  un  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  hia  people  in  a  proclamatioo, 
datod  February  lOtli,  1848.  In  this  document  he  promised  tlat 
the  civil  instJtutinns  which  be  had  of  his  owa  accord  created, 
were  to  be  fui-thcr  developed  and  brought  to  perfection,  with  tim 
only  reservation,  tliat  nothing  should  be  done  that  was  to  tk 
prejudice  of  the  Clmrch.  After  pointing  out  the  progress  abvaij 
made,  and  indicating^  some  measures  tlien  under  fMnaideration, 
I'ius  IX.  adverted  to  the  Bupposod  danger  of  ToreigD  invasioB 
whicli  lire-occupied  the  minds  of  the  Bomans  at  the  time;  ud 
assureu  them  that  tlicre  was  not  the  slightest  reason  to  ^pre- 
bend any  real  dangoi-  to  the  popular  institutions  of  Borne,  and  of 
other  Italian  states,  from  the  interference  of  foreign  powen. 
The  conclusion  of  tlic  document  is  remarkable,  from  t-he  tone  i( 
took  with  regard  to  the  united  cause  of  Italy,  a  new  feature  ii 
the  revolutionary  career  of  I*iua : — 

"  What  danger,  indeed,"  he  exclaims,  "  can  threaten  Italy,  while  i 
cloKu  bond  of  confidence  and  gratitude,  unimpaired  by  any  Tiolenec, 
shnll  unite  the  strength  of  the  populations  with  the  wisdom  of  tbe 
princes,  and  the  sanctity  of  right !  As  for  ourselves,  above  all.  We,  tbe 
llfBt]  and  Suveicign  Pontiff  of  the  most  holy  Catholic  religion,  would 
have  to  (k'fend  us  against  any  unjust  attack,  numerous  children,  who 
would  support  the  centre  of  Cutholic  unity,  as  their  pntemal  houM. 

"  It  is  a  great  gift  of  God,  amidst  all  the  gifts  which  He  has  showered 
down  on  Italy,  to  have  three  millions  of  BubjecU  with  two  hnndnd 
millions  of  brothers  of  every  nation  and  language.  This  has  in  otbet 
days,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  coih 
Htituted  the  safety  of  Rome,  and  prevented  the  luin  of  Italy  from  bciif 
completed.  This  will  always  be  its  protection,  as  long  as  thta  a^ot- 
tolie  chair  shall  stand  upright  in  tbe  centre  of  the  Peninsula, 

"  Uless,  then,  Italy,  O  Great  God  !  and  preserve  to  it  evermore  the 
most  precious  of  till  Thy  gifts,  faith  !  Bless  it  with  the  blessing  whidi 
Thy  vicegerent  humbly  asks  of  Thee,  prostrate  with  his  face  to  the 
ground.  IIlcss  it  ivith  the  blessing  whieli  the  Saints  to  which  it  has 
given  birth  nsk  of  Thee  for  it,  and  the  Queen  of  Saints  which  protecls 
it,  the  Apostles  whose  glorious  relics  it  contains,  and  Th;  Son  mtde 
man,  whose  will  it  was  that  this  city  of  Rome  should  be  the  residence 
of  His  vicegerent Mpoii  earth*." 

For  the  moment,  tins  mixture  of  religious  and  political  fana- 
ticism answered  its  purpose.     Not  only  was  a  prospect  of  further 

*  Ami  dt  la  Bdi^n,  t  cxixvi.  p.  447. 
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concessions  in  the  adnunistration  of  the  Pontifical  States  held 
out,  but  Pius  had  publicly  identified  himself  with  the  national 
cause  of  Italy ;  and  be  had  adroitly  connected  with  the  highly- 
popular  political  character  of  liberator  of  Italy  the  lofty  preten- 
sions of  nis  spiritual  office. 

The  plan  of  a  representative  government  began  now  seriously 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  Pius;  the  great  difficulty  was  how  to 
adapt  a  form  of  government  which  virtually  recognized  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  people,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  state, 
the  supreme  power  of  which  was  vested  in  the  immediate  and 
personal  "vicegerent  of  God."  The  lofty  tone  in  which  Pius 
had  insisted,  but  a  few  short  months  before,  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Pontifi^,  was  by  this  time 
considerably  lessened ;  that  which  he  had  so  lately  declared  in- 
admissible, because  incompatible  with  that  sovereignty,  he  was 
now  actually  engaged  in  elaborating.  And  not  only  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  grant  a  representative  government,  but  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  consult,  though  indirectly,  the  feelings  of  the  people 
on  the  constitution  of  such  a  government.  The  creation  of  a- 
Chamber  of  Representatives  was  comparatively  a  trifling  difficulty, 
however  dissonant  with  the  theory  of  the  Papacy ;  the  knotty 
points  were,  what  position  was  to  be  assigned  m  the  working  of 
the  new  constitution  to  the  Sacred  College,  and  in  what  manner 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  to  be  composed.  The  Sacred  College, 
being  composed  of  members  holding  their  appointments  not  during 
pleasure,  but  for  life,  is  a  body  to  which  notliing  analogous  exists 
in  other  representative  governments ;  and  its  action  is  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  government  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  either 
to  abolish  it,  or  even  materially  to  alter  its  composition  or  ita 
functions,  must  be  wholly  out  of  the  question.  In  this  dilemma 
the  idea  suggested  itself  of  making  the  Sacred  College  the 
House  of  Peers  of  the  Pontifical  constitution ;  and  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  how  far  such  an  arrangement  might  be  palatable, 
the  services  of  the  general  of  the  Theatines  were  once  more  called 
into  requisition. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  Father  Ventura,  who  had  already 
been  made  use  of  for  a  semi-official  announcement  of  the  future 
policy  of  the  Papacy  towards  the  European  courts,  published  two 
pamphlets ;  one  relating  to  the  Sicilian  question,  in  which  the  entire 
separation,  since  efiected,  of  Sicily  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
was  advocated ;  the  other,  under  the  title  "  Opinion  respecting  a 
Chamber  of  Peers  in  the  Pontifical  States.""  In  opposition  to 
the  ultri^liberals,  who  wished  for  a  Chamber  of  Peers  consisting 
exclusively  of  laymen,  and  to  the  Moderates,  who  proposed  a  mix- 
ture of  prelates  and  laymen  in  the  upper  house,  Father  Ventura 
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argued  that  the  only  appropriate  body  to  be  interposed  between 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  the  Sovereign  was  the  Sacred 
College,  which  was  the  natural  House  of  Peers  in  the  States  of 
the  Church.  The  pamphlet  was  confessedly  thrown  out  as  a  feeler, 
and  it  answered  its  purpose ;  for  the  BUggestioa  which  it  con- 
tained met  with  general  disfavour,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
project  was  abandoned. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Pius  IX.  that  these  dii- 
cussions  had  arisen,  and  that  the  draft  of  a  constitution  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  hands,  when  on  the  5th  of  lilardi 
the  intelligence  arrived  at  Itome  that  at  Paris  the  republic  had 
been  proclaimed.  This  nc\v8,  as  might  liave  been  expected,  threw 
Bonie  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement ;  assemblages  cf 
the  people  were  again  formed,  but  the  Pontiff  prudently  refused 
to  put  liimsclf  in  personal  communication  with  a  multitude  over 
whicli  the  events  of  December  and  February  had  taught  him  thit 
he  no  longer  possessed  the  control  of  an  unbounded  popularitv. 
It  was  therefore  arranged  that  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  .neople 
sliould  be  presented  to  liim  in  the  constitutional  way  by  the  Ses^ 
of  Home.  The  address  of  the  Senate,  and  the  rejuy  of  the  Pope, 
speak  for  themselves.     The  former  ran  aa  follows  :— 

"  The  recent  events  in  France  a.ie  calculated  to  exercise  the  greatcit 
influence  over  Europe,  and  especially  over  Italy. 

"  The  subjects  of  your  holiness,  your  friends  and  the  frienili  of  the 
throne,  deeply  preoccupied  by  those  events,  feel  themselvea  called  npoB 
to  cxpresa  to  you  their  fears  and  their  hopes. 

"  In  order  to  give  a  wise  direction  to  the  movement  ot  the  political 
passions  which  under  existing  circumstance!  cannot  fail  to  manifest 
themselves,  your  subjects  consider  ihe  apeedy  publication  of  a  constitu- 
tion indispensable,  which  shall  correspond  in  a  liberal  manner  with  tbe 
institutions  of  the  other  states  of  Italy.  All  the  forces  of  the  nation 
must  be  united  to  defend  order  within,  and  independence  without. 

"  If  public  opinion  liad  already  before  unanimously  demanded  a 
homogeneous,  compact,  and  liberal  ministry,  equal  to  the  emergency, 
this  requirement  has  now  become  urgent  in  the  extreme,  Erery 
delay  would  entail  pernicious  and  irreparable  eonsequeoces,  from  which 
your  generous  soul  has  always  recoiled. 

"  Men  capable  of  sustaining  such  a  weight,  and  posaeaaing  the  public 
confidence,  are  not  wanting  among  tbe  laity  of  your  itates,  and  public 
opinion  has  already  pointed  ihEm  out  to  your  choice. 

"You  who,  in  blessing  Italy,  have  before  tbe  face  of  the  world 
associated  ils  cause  with  that  of  religion,  will  understand  that  your 
temporal  power  is  closely  united  to  the  destinies  of  our  common  father- 
land.  It  will  be  tbe  greatest  glory  of  your  pootiflcate,  to  have  been 
able  to  save  Italy  from  the  ills  with  which  she  is  threatened  by  the 
storms  that  are  gathering  in  Europe,  and  at  the  aame  time,  while  pre* 
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serving  order  ^within,  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  her  liberty  and 
recovered  her  independence." 

To  this  address  Pius  IX.  replied  in  the  following  terms : — 

'*  The  events  which  follow  or  rather  hurry  on  each  other,  are  a 
sufficient  justification  of  the  demand  which  you  have  made  upon  mc. 
Everybody  knows  that  I  am  actively  engaged  in  giving  to  the  goveni- 
ment  the  form  which  your  lordships  call  for,  and  which  the  people 
require ;  but  everybody  understands  the  difficulty  of  such  an  enter- 
prise. 

**  What  in  a  secular  state  can  be  done  over-night,  requires  in  the 
Pontifical  government  mature  examination,  since  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  trace  out  the  exact  line  which  separates  the  two  powers.  I 
flatter  myself,  however,  that  in  a  few  days  my  labours  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  constitution  published. 

'*  May  God  bless  my  desires  and  my  arduous  labours  ;  and  if  their 
result  is  beueficial  to  religion,  I  shall  fall  upon  my  knees  before  tho 
crucifix^  to  give  thanks  for  all  the  events  which  He  [Qy.  the  crucifix  ?] 
has  permitted  ;  and  as  head  of  the  Church  yet  more  than  as  temporal 
prince  shall  I  rejoice,  if  those  events  turn  out  to  the  greater  (jlory  of 
God  \" 

The  promise  thus  given  by  Pius  IX.  was  redeemed  within  tho 
shortest  possible  time ;  after  two  consistories,  in  which  tho 
Cardinals  were  called  upon  to  give  their  advice  on  the  subject,  a 
constitution  was  published  on  the  15th  of  March,  as  the  unani- 
mous result  of  tneir  deliberations.  Its  preamble,  which  is  not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  it,  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  It  had  been  our  intention,  in  the  development  of  the  institutions 
which  we  had  vouchsafed  to  our  subjects,  to  reproduce  some  ancient 
institutions,  which  were  long  the  mirror  of  wisdom,  as  it  were,  of  our 
aui^ust  predecessors,  and  which  by  reason  of  the  march  of  time  required 
to  be  adapted  to  recent  changes  in  order  to  reconstruct  the  majestic 
edifice  which  they  formerly  constituted. 

'*  In  this  course  of  proceeding  we  had  arrived  at  the  establishment  of 
a  consultative  representation  of  all  the  provinces  which  were  to  have 
assisted  our  government  in  its  legislative  functions,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country ;  and  we  expected  that  the  satisfactory  nature  of 
the  results  would  have  justified  the  experiment  which  we  were  the  first 
to  make  in  Italy.  But  since  the  princes,  our  neighbours,  have  judged 
their  people  ripe  for  the  benefit  of  a  representative  government,  we  will 
not  hold  our  people  in  less  esteem,  nor  reckon  less  upon  their  gratitude, 
not  towards  our  humble  person,  for  which  we  ask  for  nothing,  but 
towards    the   Church   and    this    Apostolic   See,    the   supreme    and 


^  Ami  de  la  JRdigicnf  t  exxxvi  pp.  635i  636. 
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in*iolabIe  rigliU  of  which  the  Lord  bu  eomnuttod  unto  lu,  uid  lb 
presence  o(  which  always  hai  been  and  aiwmja  will  bfl  fiv  tbem  tkc 
source  of  so  many  advantages, 

"  In  ancient  times  our  pariahea  (commurm)  had  the  priTilege  of 
governing  tlieiosclvcs  individually,  occording  to  lava  n'liich  they  them* 
selves  hud  chosen  under  the  sovereign  sanction.  Now-a-daya,  the  coo- 
ditions  of  modern  civilization  do  not  certainly  permit  the  rcvirsl  undeT 
the  same  forms  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  difierence  of  lam  and 
customs  often  caused  a  separation  between  ono  pariah  and  anotbtr. 
But  we  hare  resolved  to  entrust  this  prerogative  to  two  Coancfls  of 
upright  and  wise  cUizens,  who  in  the  one  shall  be  nominated  by  ou< 
selves,  and  in  the  other  shall  be  deputed  by  all  the  different  parts  if 
the  state,  by  means  nf  a  suitable  mode  of  election.  Theae  Councils  will 
represent  the  particular  interests  of  each  locality  in  our  doininiont,  nd 
brin^  them  into  harmony  with  that  other  interest,  the  moat  impoitut 
of  all  for  every  parish  and  province,  vii.  the  general  interest  of  tfae  stale. 

"  And  OS  in  our  sacred  sovereignly  it  is  impociible  to  separate  fhim 
the  temporal  interest  of  internal  prosperity,  that  other  and  more  im- 
portant interest  of  independence  by  which  the  independence  of  this  put 
of  Italy  has  been  upheld,  we  not  only  reserve  to  ounelrea  and  oar 
successors  the  supreme  sanction  nnd  promulgation  of  all  the  laws 
agreed  npon  by  the  Councils  aforesaid,  and  the  full  exerxnse  of  the 
sovereign  authority  on  (hose  points  on  which  the  present  act  contain) 
no  dispositions  ;  but  we  also  intend  to  muntain  our  authority  entire  B 
those  matters  which  arc  naturally  connected  with  the  Cathotie  religion 
and  morality.  We  owe  this  to  the  security  of  universal  Cliristendotn, 
in  order  that  in  the  State  of  the  Church,  constituled  under  this  new  font, 
the  liberty  and  rights  of  this  same  Church  and  of  the  Holy  See  may 
suffer  no  diminution,  and  that  thtre  may  be  no  example  of  violation  of 
the  sanctity  of  that  religion  which  we  arc  bound  and  commiaiioncd  to 
preach  to  all  the  world  as  the  only  symbol  of  union  between  Ood  and 
man,  as  the  only  pledge  of  that  heavenly  bleating  by  which  slates 
subsist  and  nations  flourish  '." 

1'ho  Ounstitiition,  which  bears  date  of  the  14th  of  March,  ooo- 
Kists  of  Hixty-niiio  articles  : — Art.  1,  declares,  that  "the  Sacred 
UHlIt'ge  of  (.'ardinals.  the  electors  of  the  Soverciern  Pontiff,  is  his 
indisiieiiHnlilo  senate;" — Ait.  2,  establishes  two  legislative  aasem- 
blii'S,  a"  Higli  (.'ouncii,"  and  a  "  Council  of  Dcimties;" — Art.  11, 
abitlislii.-s  tlio  (-cnsorshii),  but  with  a  reservation  of  the  ecclc^aa- 
tical  voiis<)iisliij>  established  by  the  Canon  law,  which  is  inain- 
taini'd;— Alt,  'Ml,  di-teniiino.'i  the  six  el.i^:scs  out  of  wliich  tlie 
members  of  the  "  lligli  Council"  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Pope; 
tile  firat  class  boiiiR  prelates  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitai-ies ; 
— Alt.  21,  gives  the  Pontiff  tlic  riKht  to  appoint  the  President 
/iinl  two  Vieo- [I residents  of  the  Hiyh  Council,  or,  if  he  pleases,  to 

»■  ^mi  dc  la  JWi/ioa,  t.  cxxxvf,  pp.  7»,  799^' 
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af^int  a  Cardinal  to  the  presidency ; — by  Art.  33  and  34,  ail 
laws  relating  to  civil  aflairs,  to  the  administration  and  govern- 
ment, require  to  be  voted  by  the  two  Councils,  and  to  be  sanc- 
tioned bv  the  Pontiff; — Art.  36,  exempts  all  ecclesiastical  or 
canonical  matters  from  the  operation  of  this  statute — and  Art. 
38,  all  the  *'  politico-religious  foreign  relations  of  the  Holy  See  ; 
Art.  49,  stipulates  for  an  annual  payment  out  of  the  budget,  not 
subject  to  an  annual  vote,  of  the  sum  of  600,000  S(mdi  for  Uic  civil 
list  of  the  Pope,  and  the  maintenimce  of  the  ecclesiastic  establish- 
ments of  the  Roman  Court ; — Art  52,  provides  that  any  law  passed 
by  the  two  Councils  is  to  be  proposed  by  the  Pope  to  the  Sacred 
College,  upon  whose  advioe  the  Pope  gives  or  refuses  his  assent; 
— Art.  5& — 61,  makes  provision  for  the  uninterupted  freedom  of 
cleclion  on  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See.  With  these  modifica- 
tions, rendered  necessaiy  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Roman  States,  the  Constitution  resembles  the 
seneral  cast  of  representative  forms  of  government  of  modem 
date,  with  two  Chambers,  one  nominated  by  the  Crown,  the  other 
elected  by  the  people. 

The  spirit  in  which  this  large  concession  to  the  popular  voice 
was  made,  may  be  gathered  from  the  reply  of  Pius  to  a  deputa- 
tion which,  on  the  day  following  the  publication  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, waited  upon  the  Pope  to  uiank  him  for  it. 

"  The  demonstrations  which  1  have  witnessed  yesterday  on  the  part 
of  my  good  people  of  Rome,  and  which  I  find  to-day  confirmed  by 
those  who  are  their  legitimate  representatives,  assure  me  of  the  gratitude 
of  my  people.  1  receive  the  expression  of  this  gratitude  with  infinite 
pleasure ;  and  I  beg  that  you  will  let  Rome  and  the  State  know  that 
/  have  done  all  I  could,  and  that  the  whole  Sacred  College  has  willingly 
and  unanimously  agreed  to  it.  If  it  does  not  satisfy  some  men  who 
are  guided  by  caprice  rather  than  by  reason,  I  believe  that  the  people 
generally  will  be  content  with  it.  I  repeat,  /  have  done  ail  I  could,  and 
I  can  do  no  more.  It  is  my  wish  that  my  sentiments  should  be  known 
to  all,  in  order  that  tranquillity  may  be  re-established,  and  that  none  of 
those  acts  may  arise  which  in  some  places  have  disturbed  public  order. 
Liberty  cannot  be  separated  from  order ;  order  begets  happiness ;  from 
order  that  unity  is  derived,  which  is  so  necessary  to  secure  to  ail  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  of  the  fruit  of  the  seed  recently  sown  on 
the  field  of  politics.  Order  is  blessed  by  God  and  man,  and  leads  to 
that  which  all  desire :  justice,  and  happiness  in  the  families  *" 

Thus,  within  the  short  space  of  a  vear  and  nine  months  from 
his  election  we  find  Pius  iX.  conceding  to  popular  clamour  a 
constitution  after  the  most  approved  liberal  pattern,  notwithstand- 
ing his  previous  declaration  of  the  incompatibility  of  such  a  form 

*  Ami  dt  la  Religion,  t.  exxxvi.  p.  7^2.  • 
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of  government  with  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  "  Head  of  die 
Oatliolic  Church."  We  find  him  conceding  it  as  the  sum  of  all 
he  eould  do,  reaching  to  the  very  utmost  limit  of  possible  codc» 
Bioii.  The  torch  which  he  brandished  bo  freely  when  he  ascended 
tiie  Pontifical  chair,  has  set  Euroiw  in  a  blaze ;  but  the  flamn 
liavo  also  reached  the  Vatican  itself. 

Even  here,  however,  the  degradation  to  which  the  Papacy  hu 
been  reduced  by  its  ill-advised  alliance  with  the  democracy  docs 
not  stop.  There  remain  behind  three  several  draughts  wbidi, 
from  the  cup  of  bitterness  mixed  by  himself,  the  "  Sovereigi 
Pontiff"  lias  liad  to  drain.  The  first  of  these  is  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  Rome.  Originally  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  (V- 
dinal  Ferretti  has  shown  hiniself  their  devoted  friend  before, 
their  strenuous  patron  since,  his  elevation  to  the  supreme  ponti- 
ficate, and  hard  tins  he  struggled  to  uphold  them  and  to  main- 
tain their  establishments  at  Home.  It  was  through  his  metin 
chiefly,  not  to  say  exclusively,  that  their  disastrous  settlement  it 
Lucerne,  originally  projected  by  his  predecessor,  vraa  maiO' 
tJiinod  at  the  risk  of  civil  war  and  bloodslied,  as  the  papers  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  abundantly  prove ;  and  it  was  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  expected  that  he  would,  except  in  the  utmost  ei- 
troniity,  abandon  tlieir  cause  nearer  home.  From  the  very  com- 
inenceuient  of  his  reign  he  had  taken  every  opportunity  of  testifying 
his  special  favour  and  good-will  towards  them ;  every  persecuUon 
against  them  on  the  pai-t  of  their  enemies  elicited  from  Pius  IX. 
new  marks  of  attachment  and  regard.  In  the  midst  of  the  unpopu- 
larity to  which  he  was  subject  in  the  lost  days  of  December,  wdcd 
he  refused  to  show  liimself  to  the  people,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Church  of  the  Oesu  on  the  lost  day  of  the  year,  to  perform  his 
devotions  according  to  annual  custom.  When  towards  the  end 
of  Felirunrj'  the  animosity  against  them  increased,  he  ordered  x 
circular  to  be  issued  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  command- 
ing them  to  afford  to  the  Jesuits  every  protection,  and  informing 
tliGin  that  both  the  military  and  the  police  were  instructed  to  gire 
them  the  most  efficient  support  for  this  purpose ;  nay,  as  late  as 
tilt!  14tli  of  Klarcli,  when  lie  had  conceded  all  else,  he  endea- 
voured to  make  a  stand  on  behalf  of  the  Jesuits,  and  published  a 
pi-oolamation,  in  which  he  announced  that  if  the  riotous  proceed- 
ings directed  against  tlicm  should  continue,  he  intended  to  "  put 
tlie  fidelity  of  tiie  civic  guard,  and  of  all  the  forces  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  public  order  to  the  test."  But  all  was 
in  vain,  ^^'itllin  a  fortnight  after,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
enter  into  a  private  arrangement  with  the  General  of  the  Order, 
for  the  quiet  dispersion  and  expatriation  of  its  members ;  without 
brief  or  bull,  simply  by  a  private  understanding  between  the  Pope 
and  the  General. 
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Another  triumph  which  the  democracy  accomph'shed  over  its 
foster-father  Pio  Nono^  is  the  part  which  Bome  has  taken  in 
spite  of  him  in  the  national  Italian  war  against  Austria.  The 
refusal  to  make  war  upon  his  own  spiritual  subjects  in  Germany, 
which  he  expressed  most  explicitly  in  the  famous  Allocution  of 
April  29,  created  such  a  ferment  in  Bome,  that  for  some  time  the 
deposition  of  the  Pope  from  his  temporal  sovereignty  appeared 
far  from  an  improbable  event.  The  Allocution  itself  is  an 
elaborate  defence  of  Pius,  against  the  imputation  that  ''  he  was 
the  principal  author  of  the  public  commotions  which  of  late  Iiave 
disturbed  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  Italy  in  particular .^^ 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  adverts  to  the  advice  given  to  the 
Papal  Court  from  time  to  time  by  the  European  sovereigns, 
even  as  far  back  as  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Pius  VII.,  to 
introduce  reforms  into  the  civil  administration  of  the  Pontifical 
States ;  and  represents  the  measures  adopted  by  himself  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  as  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
that  advice.  In  reference  to  Germany,  in  particular,  he  declai*es 
that  if  he  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  restrain  those  of  his  subjects 
who  choose  to  join  the  national  Italian  war  against  Austria,  the 
instructions  given  to  his  troops  never  extended  further  than  the 

Erotection  of  his  own  frontier;  and  he  solemnly  protests  that 
eing  called  upon  to  declare  war  against  Austria,  he  had  refused 
to  do  so,  and  is  resolved  to  persist  in  that  determination  at  all 
hazards  ^ 

The  efiect  which  this  Allocution  produced  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  Pius  himself,  in  the  proclamation 
which  he  issued  on  the  1st  of  May,  with  the  view  of  allaying  the 
public  irritation. 

*'  The  words  of  the  Allocution  just  mentioned  have  produced  a 
commotion  which  threatens  to  break  out  into  acts  of  violence,  and 
which,  not  even  respecting  persons,  hut  treading  under  foot  every 
description  of  law,  attempts  (great  God !  our  heart  is  congealed  at 
the  very  thought)  to  stain  the  streets  of  the  capital  of  the  Catholic 
world  with  the  blood  of  venerable  persons,  the  innocent  victims,  that 
are  designated  to  the  blind  fury  of  some  unhappy  men  who  will  no 
longer  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason.  And  is  this  the  reward  which  a 
Sovereign  Pontiff  was  to  expect  for  the  manifold  proofs  of  love  which 
he  has  given  to  his  people?  O  my  people,  what  have  I  done  unto 
thee  ?  Papule  meust  quid  feci  tibi  ?  Unhappy  men !  they  perceive  not 
that  besides  the  enormous  crime  with  which  they  would  stain  them« 
selves,  and  the  incalculable  scandal  which  they  would  cause  through 
the  whole  world,  they  would  only  disgrace  the  cause  which  they  pro^* 

^  See  the  Allocution  of  which  the  above  ia  an  abstract  at  full  length  in  the 
Ami  de  la  HdigioHf  t.  cxxxviL  pp.  886—388. 
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fni  to  maintain,  by  filling  Kome,  the  Pontifical  alat«,  ftnd  All  Italj 
with  an  infinite  Euccetsion  of  ills !  And  eoiuld,  in  aneb  an  ereat  (wUA 
God  furfend),  the  spiritual  power  which  Ood  baa  committed  la  h 
remain  idle  in  our  hand*  1  Let  it  be  thoroughly  nnderstood  by  (H, 
that  wc  Teel  the  greatness  o(  oui  dignity,  and    tbe  aUcngth  of  «v 

This  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  allay  the  storm,  parttj  br  n- 
pealing  to  his  former  popularity  and  to  the  f^titude  in  ka 
people,  nnd  partly  by  displaying  in  the  distance  the  terror  of  Is 
spiritual  thunders  tmspcnded  over  the  beads  of  his  refractorr  >ab- 
jccts,  served  only  to  make  the  total  proetration  of  the  Pt^ 
power  more  manifest.  So  far  from  prodnciiig  the  desired  effm, 
tlip  proclftmation  infinitely  ao^p^vated  the  position  of  Pius  him- 
self,  and  of  the  Cordinala  who  were  most  oonoicious  to  the  paw- 
lace,  BB  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  hia  connsellors  m  m 
resistance  against  tne  popidar  will.  The  threat  of  spiritual  era- 
sures was  treated  with  tbe  utmost  contempt,  as  a  brutum/ulm*; 
the  Pope  was  compelled  to  leave  the  question  of  war  prscticalir  in 
the  hands  of  his  ministry,  which  opcnlv  negotiated  for  the  inen^ 
poration  of  volunteers  from  the  Papal  States  with  the  troops  of 
Ubarlcs  Albert,  so  as  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  their  bang 
treated  as  freebooters  unprotected  by  the  laws  of  war,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  prevent  their  participation  in  the  war  frnin 
being  considered  as  ttie  act  of  their  Sovereign.  Jij  this  subtct^ 
fugc  the  official  character  of  Pius  IX.  was  in  appearance  pn>- 
tccte<l  both  from  the  reproach  of  making  war  upon  his  sons  in  tbc 
faith,  and  from  the  reproach  of  having  become  a  traitor  to  tbe 
cause  of  Italy;  while  in  reality  that  character  was  depressed  to 
tile  lowest  level  of  degradation,  by  the  total  disregard  shown  both 
for  bis  temporal  sovereignty  and  for  his  spiritual  authority. 

Latterly,  indeed,  he  has  in  some  measure  recovered  his  popu- 
kirity;  but  the  means  by  which  this  result  has  been  brought 
nlxnit,  is  the  last  and  the  most  humiliating  feature  in  the  position 
to  which  Pius  IX.  is  reduced.  The  loyalty  of  the  Koman  people 
towards  him  who  so  lately  was  the  admiration  of  Europe  and  the 
idol  of  Home,  actually  liniigs  upon  thebreath  of — ^the  AbbeGiobe^ti■ 
A  few  niontlis  ago  a  refugee  in  Switzerland,  now  President  of  the 
Oliambcr  at  Turin,  this  clerical  agitator  lias  proceeded  to  Rome 
ft)r  the  purpose  of  re-ostabJishing  the  tottering  authority  of  Pius 
IX.,  and  preventing  the  defection  of  the  "  Head  of  the  Catht^ie 
Church"  from  the  cause  of  Italian  nationality. 

The  Pope,  iirecluded,  ever  since  the  Allocution  of  April  29, 
from  all  public  expression  of  his  sentiments, — so  much  so  that 

*  ^mi  (k  la  Riligivn,  t  exsxTi).  pp.  43>— 436. 
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even  his  proclamation  of  May  1st  was  not  suffered  to  be  posted 
up  in  Borne,  or  inserted  in  the  official  gazette, — is  reduced  to  the 
miserable  plight  of  placing  himself  under  the  patronage  of  the 
all- powerful  Gioberti,  and  to  put  into  his  hands  such  proofs  as 
may  serve  to  set  him  right  with  his  subjects.  A  private  letter 
which  Pius  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  Srd  of  May, 
Entreating  him  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict,  and  renounce  all 
further  claim  to  his  Italian  dommions,  has  been  communicated 
by  the  Pope  to  Gioberti,  and  by  him  made  known  to  the  Boman 
population.  By  the  publication  of  this  diocument,  and  the  as- 
surances of  Gioberti,  who  protests  that  Pius  is  still  the  ''  great,^ 
the  *'  divine  '*''  Pius,  the  ''  regenerator  of  Italy,^'  a  re-action  in 
favour  of  Pius  IX.  has  for  the  present  been  produced,  and  Bome 
once  more  re-echoes  the  sound  Viva  Pio  Nona  I  But  how  dif- 
ferent that  cry  now,  from  wliat  it  was  in  the  first  beginnings  of  his 
Pontificate  \    ''  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  V^ 
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Tt  is  not  with  tbc  some  anticipations  of  paaritMiate  exalemat, 
which  thrilled  the  souls  of  those  who  firat  enjoyed  Xiord  Bjnn'i 
urilcnt  talcs,  that  the  thoughtful  admirer  of  poetiy  shonld  eipect 
to  be  transported,  by  the  perusal  of  Tennyson's  new  poon,  "  Ik 
Princess."  Nor  must  we  look  here  for  the  martial  vigour  ui 
lyric  enci^  cliaracterdstic  of  Scott's  more  fortunate  efiuBJaai. 
Mven  the  (rrcat  works  of  Southey — a  "  Kehama'"  and  a  "  Rode- 
rick"— though  they  do  indeed  appear  to  grow  in  beauty  the  nwR 
frcfjucntly  wc  may  examine  them,  and  derclope  by  degrees  all  tb 
cliaractvristics  of  the  higlieet  art,  from  the  very  first  excite  oor 
iittercHt,  and  kindle  our  wannest  sympathies.  The  lyric  bunts 
of  ])owcr,  the  im[>aBBioncd  outbreaks,  so  frequent  in  the  tm 
foniiur  poutu  named,  and  also  in  Moore,  and  to  which  they  om 
their  ]Kt[)ularity  with  the  vast  mass  of  readers,  arc  rare  indeed 
iti  Suuthey,  who  thinks  more  of  a  whole  than  of  the  separate 
jai'ts,  and  would  never  sacrifice  internal  unity  to  startling  effects 
Yet  ittill  the  j>octry  of  Southey,  though  in  one  sense  it  may  be 
Kaid  to  steal  upon  the  reader,  since  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  be 
learns  to  appruciat^<  its  highest  merits,  at  once  attracts  and  inte- 
I'uHts,  and  oven  excites.  Not  so  does  Tennyson's  "  Princess.''  A 
t'uoliiifr  of  culm  and  pleasurable  cnjoymeot  is  likely  indeed  to  pei^ 
vadu  the  sou!  of  tlie  sympathetic  reader,  of  him  who  fully  enten 
into  tliu  poet's  intentions,  and  has  the  power  of  perceiving  his 
buuiitii's ;  but  even  this  may  be  felt  but  slightly  on  a  first  pemaal, 
i!s|>vuially  if  that  perusal  be  at  all  hurried,  and  something  paeuen- 
ute,  or  pathetic,  ur  in  sonic  degree  exciting,  is  anticipated.  Nor 
can  \vu  undertake  to  affirm  tliat  there  is  any  antecedent  reana 
il<^rivcil  friiin  Tcnnj'sotfs  lyi-ic  eifusions,  from  which  his  readen 
Khould  he  prepared  for  a  chastely  elegant  and  tasteful,  but  eM 
aiirl  iniinii>assioned,  stniin.  This,  however,  we  undoubtedly  have 
before  us  in  "the  Princess."  The  tale  narrated,  though  of « 


iiniiiMbahle  to  the  last  degree,  or  rather  impossible,  founding  its 
pnneipiil  incidents  (as  it  does)  on  the  existence  of  a  Female  Uni- 
versity, is  in  itself  rather  interesting  than  otherwise ;  certainly 
amusing.  Neverlheless,  probably  no  reader  has  been  excited  by 
this  narrative.  The  only  character  at  all  suggestive  of  passion  of 
any  order,  ia  that  of  tbc  Princess ;  and  that  character  iB  tpo  fiu 
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remote  from  reality,  too  unfeminine,  and,  let  U3  add  in  candour, 
too  disagreeable,  to  excite  much  sympathy  in  the  most  good- 
natured  reader.  But,  in  truth,  the  men  and  women  introduced 
in  this  poem  are  only  shadows,  who  flit  to  and  fro,  suggestive 
rather  of  ideas  than  of  individuals,  and  apparently  employed  ex- 
clusively for  the  sake  of  the  "  high  argument.^'  This  argument 
is,  the  just  and  necessary  dependence,  in  one  sense,  of  woman 
upon  the  stronger  sex,  in  opposition  to  the  theories  of  Mrs. 
Jameson  and  Miss  Martineau ;  together  with  her  moral  and 
independent  self-existence,  in  another  sense,  as  the  guide  and 
helper,  and  not  the  mere  shadow,  of  man.  Perhaps  there  may 
appear  to  be  nothing  new  in  this ;  nor  is  there,  strictly  speaking : 
but  there  is  an  old  truth,  one  of  the  very  oldest,  set  in  a  new 
point  of  view,  restored  and  revivified,  and  that  most  successfully. 
VVe  must  remember  that  writers  have  been  found  to  tell  us  of 
late,  that  woman's  destiny  was  to  rivalize,  as  a  race,  with  man, 
not  only  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  also  in  philosophy  and  in 
politics.  Against  all  this  Tennyson,  as  we  undcrstana  him,  pro* 
tests  in  this  poem,  with  great  effect :  not  that  he  literally  shares 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  to  which  he  has  yielded  such  forcible 
expression  from  the  lips  of  the  old  king  in  his  poem  : 

"  This  isfixt, 
As  are  the  roots  of  earth  and  base  of  all. 
Man  for  the  fields  and  woman  for  the  hearth : 
Man  for  the  sword,  and  for  the  needle  she : 
Man  with  the  head,  and  woman  with  the  heart : 
Man  to  command,  and  woman  to  obey ; 
Ml  else  confusion.** 

Even  this,  liarsh  as  it  may  sound  to  some,  we  believe  to  be 
substantially  correct ;  althougn  general  affirmations  of  this  nature 
can  never  safely  be  applied  in  detail.  Though,  both  as  Christians 
and  observers,  we  are  persuaded  that  a  certain  pre-eminence  of 
authority  is  due  to  man,  and  that  that  family  is  rarely  happy  in 
which  the  mother  or  mistress  is  superior  to  the  father  or  master ; 
though  we  are  convinced  that  few  women  can  be  happy  who  do 
not  in  some  sense  look  up  to  their  husbands ;  we  must  not  be 
understood  to  deny  that  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  exist,  and  do 
exist  in  fact.  Though  ^'  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  woman/'  a 
superior  woman  may  many  an  inferior  man,  and  then  their  posi- 
tions will  be  to  a  certain  aegree  reversed.  Nay,  if  the  more  in- 
tellectual wife  can  love  and  respect  the  moral  earnestness  and 
truthfulness  of  her  otherwise  inferior  husband,  they  may  yet  live 
happily  together ;  but  then  she  will  be  sure  to  conceal  his  partial 
inferiority,  as  far  as  possible,  even  from  herself,  as  also  from  him, 
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and  will  be  ever  striving  to  elcvnte  him  ia  her  own  eeteem.  ^VLeii 
we  say,  ton,  that  man  is  for  the  field  and  woman  for  the  hearth, 
man  for  tliu  world  and  woinan  for  home,  we  only  lay  down  a 
gcniTal  rule,  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  but 
by  no  means  question  the  propriety  of  exceptions  which  are  aki 
VAliiablc  in  tlicir  degree.  Thus  the  influence  of  woman  upoo 
litcraturo  has  been  upon  the  whole  a  healthful  one,  despite  tk 
morbid  etf\Hion3  of  an  L.  E.  L.  and  her  swarm  of  imitaton. 
Wonuin  writes  from  and  to  the  heart,  almost  alwaj's  in  a  monL 
and  frequently  in  a  religious,  atrain.  Nay,  even  in  science  die 
may  possibly  now  and  tlien  achieve  great  things.  We  cannot 
forget  A  Miss  Herschc),  or  a  Mrs.  Somerville.  Dut,  despite 
Mis»  Mai'tineau,  wo  cannot  cordially  approve  of  female  politiol 
economists,  and  still  less  of  female  politicians.  We  do  think 
that  cverj-  woman  should  be  a  Tory,  in  a  proper  sense  of  the 
worti ;  for  every  woman  should  be  a  churctiwoman  if  we  conU 
havo  our  way,  and  every  churcfawoman  should  wish  to  presene 
the  Church  and  all  those  great  institutions  of  the  countrj-  which 
arc  closely  connected  with  the  Church's  well-being.  And,  to  giw 
n  still  broader  reason,  every  woman  should  be  naturally  revemit 
and  atfuctionatc  and  loj-al — loyal  to  her  God,  and  therefore,  in  a 
dogi-eo,  though  not  blindly,  loyal  to  her  Queen.  But  then  all  this 
is,  or  ttlinuld  be,  instinctive  in  woman''8  nature,  and  not  the  result 
of  any  logical  process  whatsoevoi*.  \\'e  would  have,  indeed,  what 
Lady  Psyche  foi-ctella  as  predestined  for  the  fiitare  : 

"  Every  where 
Two  heads  in  council,  two  beside  tlie  hearth  ;" 

itut  wa  would  liot  have 

"  Two  in  the  tangled  business  of  the  world  ; 
Two  in  the  liberal  offices  of  life  ; 
Two  plummets  dropt  for  one  to  sound  the  abysa 
Of  science,  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind  : 
Musician,  painter,  sculptor,  critic,  more  I " 

And  yut  there  is  good  mixod  with  evil  hei-e,  which  we  must  not 
be  HU|>iiosod  to  condemn.  Female  painters,  indeed,  not  beins 
ab)(!  to  study  models,  without  doing  wrong  to  that  "retinue 
which  is  llio  voiy  charm  of  womanhood,  can  never  be  expected  tn 
]iorf'iirni  groat  things,  unless  in  landscajic -pain ting :  from  female 
srul]ilnrs  may  kind  I  leaven  deliver  us!  Eut  female  musioiiBS 
nn'  essential  to  the  cidtivation  of  their  celestial  art,  which  pai^ 
takes  uiurli  of  the  winning  sweetness  and  pure  olhereal  beauty  of 
woman's  nature :  and  even  female  critics  may  hare  their  use ;  for 
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certain  it  is  that  woman  feels  the  beautiful  more  quickly,  and  even 
more  deeply,  than  man ;  that  she  is 

"  Twice  as  magnetic  to  sweet  influences 
Of  earth  and  heaven," 

AB  the  Prince  says  in  Tennyson'^s  poem.  And,  finally,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  at  least,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  say  with  Lady 
Psyche : 

"  And  every  where  the  broad  and  bounteous  earth 
Should  bear  a  double  growth  of  those  rare  souls, 
Poets,  whose  thoughts  enrich  the  blood  of  the  world." 

Let  our  readers  (be  it  observed  incidentally)  note  the  rythmical 
beauty  of  this  last  line !  But  perhaps  that  beautiful  passa^ 
towards  the  conclusion  of  "  the  Princess,"  which  is  amongst  the 
finest  things  in  the  poetry  of  all  lands  and  all  ages,  expresses  the 
true  relationship  of  woman  to  man,  and  that  development  of  her 
mental  and  moral  power  which  is  consistent  with  her  highest  hap- 
piness, far  better  than  a  long  essay  of  ours  would  do.  We  will 
therefore  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  it. 

"  For  woman  is  not  undeyelopt  man, 
But  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world ; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care : 
More  as  the  double-natured  poet  each : 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  maUf 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 
And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 
Sit  side  by  side,  full-summ'd  in  all  their  powers. 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self  reverent  each  and  reverencing  each^ 
Distinct  in  individualities. 
But  like  each  other  e'en  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men : 
Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals  chaste  and  calm : 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  humankind. 
May  these  things  be  I " 

Wc  doubt  not  that  they  will  be,  when  the  statelier  Eden  does 
return ;  when  the  spirit  of  love  and  faith  and  knowledge  de- 
scends upon  the  hearts  of  all ;  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with 
the  lamb ;  when  the  Mystery  of  Mysteries  shall  be  accomplished. 

u2 
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But  yet,  evon  then,  the  equality  of  tlie  sexes  cannot  be  slsolnte. 
They  will  not  be 

"  Like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference." 

Still  niftn  will  lie  tlie  intellectual,  even  the  moisl,  head ;  thoni^ 
woman  in  many  tliinjTs  may  soar  above  him.  But  vre  are  tai^ 
ting  our  critical  taak,  seeking  for  that  distinctive  parpoee  wind 


i»  to  be  found  in  most  works  of  the  day  that  exhibit  any  c 
^uncriurity,  and  which  ia  certainly  not  absent  from  Ten 
"  I'rinccsH."     Wc  question  whether  works,  equal  in  len^h  and 


merit  to  either  Scott's  or  Byroads  poetical  tales,  could  by  an; 
])r)»Hibility  lie  equally  void  of  puq)ose,  if  produced  at  pnsenL 
We  arc  almoxt  sure  that,  if  they  »««  tliua  void,  they  would  art 
find  a  large  circle  of  readers.  Tennyson's  lyrics,  it  may  be  said, 
have  no  very  distinct  purpose ;  and  this  ia  true  in  a  degne. 
though  their  gcnei'al  aim  certainly  seems  to  be  to  elevate  and 
purify  the  soul :  but  on  this  very  account  they  have  taken  no 
liold  ujjon  the  general  public  mind.  They  have  indeed  found  i 
lurgc  circle  of  readers,  for  the  sake  of  their  intrinsic  grace  and 
lioauty ;  but  they  have  not  in  any  sense  become  popular.  ItuL 
though  lyricH  may  be  more  or  loss  purposeless,  a  longer  poem,  to 
Hucix-cd,  cannot  be  so.  As  an  iuatancc  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  Xfl 
roiiiiirk,  that  the  only  longer  poems  that  have  sold  well  within  the 
luHt  (iileeii  or  twenty  years  have  had  a  definite  religious  puqxse. 
Wo  look  nceortlingly,  in  a  new  poem  from  such  a  man  as  Tenny- 
Hon,  for  Hoinothing  more  instructive  than  "  the  Corsair,*'  more 
]>]iil(tHO[iliical  than  "  tho  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;"  we  look  for 
tile  i-evelntion  or  cxpo.iition  of  some  one  important  truth  \  and  vc 
liiive  found  it.  Hut  not  being  nble  to  dwell  longer  on  the  moral 
iM.'uriiigs  of  the  poem  (for  in  eucli  a  notice  we  can  of  necessity 
(inly  iiiilicftto  the  tnun  of  thoughts  sufigested  to  us  by  its  peru.'ial), 
wr:  jiUHN  to  tho  consideration  of  its  fiterary  and  poetical  merits, 
which  aro  great  indeed. 

(,''itir-enlratcd  power,  deep  pathos,  wild  passion,  rapid  incident, 
hkirlliiig  interest,  vivid  reality, — none  of  these  will  be  discovered 
Imrii;  or,  if  at  all,  hi  a  very  inferior  degree.  Pictorial  beauty, 
KWi:t,'t  fniicy,  nnHtocratic  grace,  true  poetic  feelin?,  and  most  apt 
and  happy  lan<^uage,  arc  the  main  characteristics  of  this  very 
crhamiiiig  {loem,  nnd  arc  amply  sufficient  to  secure  its  earthly 
titiiiiortiility.  Ih  it  grc.at!  some  critics  have  asked.  A  great 
cjiir;  it  ccrtiiinly  is  not ;  .ind  a  groat  medley  would  sound  8trangt\ 
tliiiii'.;Ii  tin:  "  .MtilHiinuner  Night's  Dream"  of  our  glorious  Shak- 
h pi aiv  may  disx-ivo  tlmt  epithet.  Unt  it  is  at  all  events  a  tru 
p'K.'iii,  uii'l  will  livL' ;  and  without  seeking  to  cla&sify  its  exact 
'Ii'gieii  of  grc-utncHH,  the  author,  and  the  critic,  and  the  public 
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may  well  rest  satisfied  with  this.  '^  Medley,^  the  poet  calls  his 
work ;  and  a  medley  it  is,  of  ^'  old  and  new/^  of  the  middle  ages 
and  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  romantic  and  the  matter-of- 
fact.  For  this  some  reviewers  have  thought  proper  to  condemn 
the  work ;  as  if  the  reviewer  could  by  any  possibility  have  the 
right  to  inform  the  poet  what  subjects  he  should  treat  of,  and  in 
what  special  style  he  should  treat  them.     The  critic  may  indeed 

I)refer  one  style  to  another,  and  may  say  so  ;  but  what  he  has  to 
ook  to  is  the  internal  unity  of  the  work ;  whether  or  not  its 
author^s  intentions  liave  been  realized.  In  this  instance  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  poet  designed  from  the  first  this  charming 
combination  of  things  old  and  new :  this  combination  was  his  dis- 
tinctive aim,  and  it  is  realized  with  a  grace  which  probably  none 
but  himself  could  have  attained ;  for  Browning  would  have  failed 
in  ease,  and  there  is  no  other  poet  we  could  name  at  all  compe- 
tent to  the  task.  Nevertheless,  the  ignorant  critic,  with  wondrous 
sagacity,  discovers  that  modem  civihzation  and  ancient  romance 
are  strangely  intermingled,  and  proceeds  to  regret  that  Tennyson 
was  not  either  more  decidedly  humoristic  or  more  gravely  solenm, 
so  as  to  make  his  work  "  all  of  one  piece.*"  Why  it  is  all  of  one 
piece,  and  this  wondrous  unity  in  seeming  discord  is  the  distinc- 
tive charm  of  the  work.  This  quiet  conversational  grace,  which 
glides  so  easily  and  almost  without  perceptible  change  ^'  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,^'  this  it  is  which  is  so  emi- 
nently Tennysonian,  and  so  impresses  the  ^^  cachet^^  of  its  author 
upon  the  work.  And  perhaps  the  very  aristocratic  nonchalance,, 
the  tone,  as  it  were,  of  fashionable  ease  and  quietude,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  poem,  will  secure  more  attention  than  a  truly 
passionate  inspiration  would  have  done,  which  the  modern  vulgar- 
ism of  high  liiB  might  possibly  stigmatize  as  vulgar. 

We  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  or  expedient  to  furaish 
a  summary  of  the  narrative  or  tale  to  our  readers,  most  or  all  of 
whom,  if  they  have  not  read  the  poem,  will  have  read  more  than 
one  account  of  it.  But  we  must  not  omit  to  praise  the  charming 
Prologue  or  Introduction,  which  reminds  us  of  the  Proem  to  the 
same  poet'^s  "  King  Arthur,'**  and  is  a  model  of  conversational 
grace.  Lilia  is  a  truly  sweet  creation,  whose  being  seems  revealed 
to  us  in  a  few  words : 

"  A  rosebud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns, 
And  sweet  as  English  air  could  make  her,  she  :" 

Her  playful  scorn  of  us  men  is  very  bewitching : 

"  *  What  kind  of  tales  do  men  tell  men, 
I  wonder,  by  themselves  ?  ' 
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A  half-dudtiii 
Perch'd  on  tfae  pouted  blossom  ofber  lipa." 

And  her  sfisertion  of  woman's  oapalnlitr  of  greatnesB,  in 

to  her  brother's  doubt,  is  truly  charactenstic. 

"Where, 
Asked  Walter,  '  lives  there  such  a  woman  now  ?  ' 
Quick  answered  Lilia,  '  There  are  thousands  now 
Such  women,  but  convention  bests  them  down  : 
It  is  hut  bringing  up  ;  no  more  thsn  that ; 
You  men  have  done  it :  horn  I  hale  you  all! 
O  were  I  some  great  Princeis,  I  would  build 
Far  off  from  men  a  college  of  my  own, 
And  I  would  teach  them  all  things :  you  should  see."- 

And  now  let  us  to  the  talo  itself,  without  lineeriug  to  dUatc  (m 
the  impossibility  uf  such  a  talu  being  spoken  o^hand  in  the  same 
peculiar  tone  by  seven  students,  and  passing  rapidly  through 
its  pages  note  in  turn  the  beauties  which  have  particularly  en- 
gacud  uur  attention.  And  first,  the  opening  portraiture  of  the 
Pnnce  who  telts  the  story,  of  bis  mother,  "  mild  as  any  saint," 
and  his  "  uood  father,"  who  thought  "  a  king  a  king,  and  picked 
offenders  irom  the  mass  for  judgment,"  is  most  happily  suggestive 


and  iiuctical.  The  Princess,  too,  and  the  princely  boy's  romantic 
woi-Mliip  for  his  cliosen  bride,  are  prettily  sliadowed  forth.  Then 
her  refusal  to  keep  the  compact  is  gracefully  conveyed,  and  most 
admirably  depieteu  is  the  uTath  of  the  old  king,  whoso  face 

"  Grew  long  and  troubled  like  a  rising  moon. 
Inflamed  with  wrath," 

who  tore  the  missive  of  her  royal  father,  and  swarc  at  the  last, 

"  That  he  would  send  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
And  bring  her  in  a  whirlwind." 

Well  and  gracefully  conceived  is  the  Prince's  rcmonstrsQce ;  and 
his  eventual  flight  with  hia  two  friends  to  seek  his  coy  betrothed 
is  most  happily  described.  Gania,  tlie  Princess's  father,  though 
not  a  verj'  pleasing  object  of  contemplation,  is  self-conuatent  and 
true  to  nature,  with  his 

"  Garrulous  case  and  oily  courtesies." 

The  )iost''s  astonislimeut  on  the  university  boimdaiy  at  the 
resolve  of  the  youths  to  force  an  entrance  is  also  well  depicted. 
^Vc  like  less  the  description  of  the  strange  voices  heard  within 
the  university  when  the  youths  in  their  maiden  garb  at  last  rode 
into  it.     The 
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"  Clocks  and  chimes  like  silver  hammers  falling 
On  silver  anvils," 

appear  to  us  suggestive  of  affectation ;  but  we  know  not  that  we 
have  the  right  to  dwell  on  such  slight  specks  as  these,  if  specks 
they  be,  when  we  experience  so  much  delight.  And  yet  we  must 
record  our  objection  to  the  copcluding  hues  of  the  first  section, 
where,  with  a  somewhat  iar-fetched  analogy,  the  Prince  is  made 
to  say, 

"  And  then  to  bed,  where  half  in  doze  I  seem'd 
To  float  about  a  glimmering  night,  and  watch 
A  full  sea,  glazed  with  muffled  moonlight,  swell 
On  some  dark  shore  just  seen  that  it  was  rich," 

which  is  very  artificially  conceived  and  very  awkwardly  expressed. 
In  the  second  section  the  Princess  dawns  upon  us  in  all  her 
splendour.  Her  beauty  is  poetically  described.  Her  speech 
asserting  woman^s  righte,  though  not  very  vigorous,  lias  merit. 
But  the  Lady  Psyche  is  here  introduced  to  us  with  characteristic 
ease  and  grace; 

**  A  quick  brunette,  well- moulded,  falcon-eyed, 
And  on  the  hither-side,  or  so  she  look'd, 
Of  twenty  summers." 

Her  lecture  is  admirable  of  its  kind :  suggestive  in  its  happy 
irony  of  that  modem  empiric  philosophy  which  professes  ta 
unravel  all  things.  Her  discovery  of  her  brother  in  his  female 
disguise  is  well  told ;  and  the  appeals  of  the  three  youths  to  her 
feehngs,  though  rather  lengthy,  nave  all  much  beauty.  One  of 
the  few  passages  in  the  poem  approaching  to  pathos  occurs  here 
when  Psyche Tias  softened. 

<<  With  that  she  kiss'd 
His  forehead,  and  a  moment  after  clung 
About  him,  and  betwixt  them  blossomed  up, 
From  out  a  common  vein  of  memory, 
Sweet  household  talk,  and  phrases  of  the  hearth. 
And  &r  allusion,  till  the  gracious  dews 
Began  to  glisten  and  to  fall." 

Then  comes  the  sweet  Melissa, 

''  A  rosy  blonde,  and  in  a  college  gown 
That  clad  her  like  an  April  daffodilly 
(Her  mother's  colour)  with  her  lips  apart. 
And  all  her  thoughts  as  fair  within  her  eyes, 
As  bottom  agates  seen  to  wave  and  float 
In  crystal  currents  of  clear  morning  seas." 
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Tito  lectures  are  admirably  described,  with  thdr  qootationa  of 
"Jewell  fire- words-long 
That  on  the  strctcli'd  forefiager  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  for  ever." 
And  Cyril's  good-humoured  scorn  is  no  less  happy  of  its  kind. 
"  '  They  hunt  old  trails,'  said  Cyril,  '  rery  well ; 
Hut  tthen  did  woman  ever  yet  invenl  ?  '  " 
What  say   our  lady  readers  to  this! — The   onamutblo  bdr 
lllauchc  is  iiKwt  graphically  pourtrayed.     But  we  must  OD.     Me- 
ItsHii^H  narrative  uf  the  diacovery  in  the  Uiird   section  is  very 
uittiiral  and  very  graccrul.     13ut  liere  we  are,  perhaps,  mainlt 
Htnick  hy  the  Princess's  fine  speech  to  the  disguised   Prinw. 
How  exquisitely  womanly  and  natural,  through  all  her  scorn,  is 
the  exclamation, 

"  Yet  will  we  say  for  children,  would  they  grew 
Like  field-flowers  every  where  1  we  like  them  irell : — 
])ut  children  die  !  and  let  me  tell  you,  girl, 
Ilowc'cr  you  babble,  great  decda  cannot  die : 
They  with  the  sun  and  moon  renew  tbeir  light 
I'ur  ever,  blessing  those  that  look  on  them," 
'J'hen  the  excnnsiou  is  chaniiingly  depicted :  we  could  linger  oTcr 
every  jKigu,  and  HonietinieB  over  every  line,  but  have  not  space  for 
rcf'i>i'(;riee.     In  the  fourth  section  are  introduced  two  songs  which 
hitve  been  perli.'i))^  Hotnewhat  overpraised :  certainly  they  do  not 
stand  out  fi'oiii  the  pooui  hy  their  distinctive  excellence.     The 
fii-st,  n.xpceting  " the  dayis  that  arc  uu  more,"  is  soft  and  smooth, 
but  not  extrenirly  origiiuil ;  and  the  second,  "  O  swallow,  swal- 
low," though  [tretty,  ia  rather  insignificant,  despite  the  one  sweet 
Vtrrwi', 

"  Why  lingcreth  sbe  to  clothe  her  heart  with  love. 
Delaying  na  llie  tender  nsh  delays 
To  clutbc  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green." 

'riiii'c  is  far  more  poetry,  and  even  more  meaning,  in  the 
I'riuciWs  ]HH'tic;d  comments.  The  discovery  is  unnaturallv 
bioogjit  about  by  hucIi  a  stnigas  Cyril  would  never  sing.  Indeed, 
this  r^traiigi'ly  vu]f;iir  coarst-ness  is  a  blot  upon  the  poem.  Cyril 
might  have  tnilled  a  tavern- catch,  no  doubt,  but  not  one  of  the 
order  bell!  HUggcsted.  'J'bo  Princess's  flight  and  fall  are  gra- 
jjliifally  pfini-trayed  ;  but  the  account  of  the  Prince's  saving  her 
IS  SDinewhat  overwrought.  The  subsequent  night  council  and 
trial  of  tile  Prnice  are  eminently  poetical.  Specially  to  be 
nuti'd  for  picturesque  propriety  is  the  account  of  the  Princess's 
female   body-guard.     Tlie   fifth   section,   with   the  glorious   old 
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Kins'^s  denunciations  and  the  Princess  poetical  defence  of  his 
cruel  loved  one,  and  the  desperate  encounter  in  the  lists,  presents 
much  of  interest,  though  we  must  content  ourselves  with  one  gene- 
ral word  of  praise.  And  yet  we  must  confess  that  the  battle-scene 
is  somewhat  confused,  and  appears  to  be  overlaboured.  The 
sixth  section  upon  the  whole  pleases  us  the  least,  though  it  has 
its  beauties.  The  Princesses  exultation  in  her  enemies'*  fall, 
whilst  two  of  her  own  brothers  lie  dangerously,  if  not  mortally, 
wounded,  is  positively  displeasing,  and  tne  whole  scene  is  some- 
wliat  devoid  of  interest.  Nevertheless,  Lady  Psyche's  grief  for 
her  child  is  beautifully  described,  and  the  thawing  of  Ida  s  will 
is  finely  told : 

**  And  then  once  more  she  look'd  at  my  pale  face : 
Till  understanding  all  the  foolish  work 
Of  Fancy,  and  the  bitter  close  of  all, 
Her  iron  will  was  broken  in  her  mind ; 
Her  noble  heart  was  molten  in  her  breast." 

The  seventh  and  last  section  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
The  love  of  Melissa  and  Florian  is  sweetly  suggested,  but  the 
main  interest  is  centred  in  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Princess's 
love  for  the  wounded  and  all  but  insensible  Prince.  The  last 
interview  between  them,  which  brings  about  their  union,  is  ex- 

3uisitelv  treated.     How  beautifully  is  it  said,  when  the  repentant 
da  feels  the  folly  of  her  designs, 

"  Her  voice 
Choked,  and  her  forehead  sank  upon  her  hands, 
And  her  great  heart  through  all  the  faultful  past 
Went  sorrowing  in  a  pause  I  dared  not  break." 

And  then  how  nobly  is  she  cheered  by  the  Prince  in  speeches, 
which  we  have  already  quoted  in  part,  and  from  which  we  now 
need  only  extract  these  few  lines,  which  occur  after  an  allusion  to 
the  Queen  his  mother : 

'*  Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother ! — faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him  ;  and  tho'  he  trip  and  fall 
He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  clay  ! " 

And  now  we  must  bring  our  compte  rendu  to  its  close.  The 
80-called  conclusion,  or  Epilogue,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
Prologue.  Having  spoken,  however,  of  the  exquisite  fancy  dis- 
played in  the  simUes  introduced  in  -this  poem,  we  must  give  a 
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few  samples  of  them.    Maintaining,  that  women  difilc 
as  men  from  one  BDOther,  the  Prince  says, 

"  The  violet  varie*  from  ths  lily  aa  far 

Ai  oak  from  elm." 
Again,  we  read, 

"  But,  Ida,  with  a  voice  that  like  a  bell 

ToU'd  bj  an  earthquake  in  a  trembling  towei 

Rang  rain,  aniwer'd  fall  of  grief  and  acorn. " 
Agiun,  an  exquisite  Northern  image : 

"  For  I  wa«  young,  and  one 

To  whom  the  shadow  of  all  mischance  but  cami 

As  nijiiht  to  him,  that  sitdog  on  a  hill 

Sees  the  midiummer  midnight  Norway  aun 

Set  into  lunrige." 
Mclissu'a  description  of  the  stem  Lady  Blanche. 

Too  jealoi 

Pent  ill  a  crevice." 
The  Princess  derides 

"  Tlie  woman-phantom,  she  that  aeem'd  no  more 

Than  the  man's  shadow  in  the  glaai." 
Tlic  dawning  of  love  is  thus  delineated : — 

"  Love,  like  an  Alpine  harebell  hung  with  tears 

Uy  some  cold  morning's  glaeiet ;   fVail  at  first. 

And  feeble,  all  unconscious  of  iUelf, 

But  such  as  gaiher'd  colour  day  by  day^" 

Here  nc  pause,  though  we  might  multiply  such  samples  ai- 
fold :  but  linvu  wo  not  already  shown  that  grace,  and  fiuicv,  and 
ehnico  langu-nge,  and  pictorial  beauty,  and  cultivated  taate,  and, 
let  us  add,  in  general,  sound  sense,  are  combined  in  this  chans- 
iiig  Me<lley  I  And  what  more  is  needed  t  True,  it  ia  not  wtUi- 
uut  faults  :  even  the  rliythm  is  occnsionally  too  free,  A  certaia 
freedom  is  veiy  agreeable,  and  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  a 
poem :  but  we  du  not  like,  as  a  lino, 

"  Pulpitatcd,  her  hand  shook,  and  we  heard, "^ 
or, 

"  Strove  to  buffet  to  land  in  vain.    A  tree  :" 
and  still  less  defensible  is 

"  Among  us,  all  out  of  breath,  ea  pursued." 

Tile  insertion  of  an  "  if"  before  the  "  pursued  "  in  this  latter  line 
would  make  it  rend  correctly-.     Perliaps  the  printer  ia  to  Uame. 
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There  are,  also,  occasional  expressions  which  we  cannot  approve 

of. 

'*  She  to  me 
Was  proxy-wedded  nith  a  bootkss  calf 
At  eight  years  old," 

Qertainly  appear^  absurd.     Equally,  or  almost  equally  unplca- 
aant  is 

"  The  tops  shall  strike  from  star  to  star,  the  fangs 
Shall  move  the  stony  bases  of  the  world." 

An  occasional  diffuseness,  too,  must  be  complained  of,  accom- 
panied by  a  very  unnecessary  obscurity,  not  redeemed  by  that 
concentrated  power  which  makes  us  bear  with  the  greatest  of  all 
living  dramatists  (if  we  except  perhaps  the  German  Grillparzer), 
— we  mean  Robert  Browning.  Still,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  "  the 
Princess^^  is  one  of  the  most  charming  poems,  take  it  for  all  in 
all,  in  our  own  or  any  language,  and  should  be  recognized  as  such. 
Enthusiasm  should  not  be  reserved  for  the  time  when  the  poet 
has  descended  to  his  last  earthly  resting-place,  and  cannot  rejoice 
in  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-men.  No  ;  let  us 
give  the  living  poet  his  full  meed  of  praise ;  not  indeed  concealing 
what  we  may  consider  his  defects,  but  proudly  confessing  and 
rejoicing  in  his  genius.  Let  us  not  be  told  that  this  is  an  age 
4evoid  of  poetry.  So  bright  a  galaxy  of  bardic  stars  does  not 
indeed  gUtter  as  some  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  I^ron, 
Southey,  Moore,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  W  ordsworth,  Crabbe,  ocott, 
Keats,  Mihnan,  and  other  immortals,  were  pouring  forth  their 
strains ;  but  we  have  still  the  most  graceful  of  all  modem  poets 
in  Tennyson,  and  the  most  intensely  dramatic  in  Robert  Brown- 
ing. Our  living  religious  poets,  too,  may  proudly  assert  their 
claims  to  honour :  and  Miss  Barrett,  Martin  Farquhart  Tupper, 
the  author  of  ^'  Proverbial  Philosophy,"^  Marston,  by  right  of  his 
^^  Gerald,"'  and  others,  still  vindicate  in  their  degree  the  glories 
of  the  bardic  line.  Browning,  Miss  Barrett  (or  rather  Mrs. 
Browning),  and  Tennyson,  have  a  closer  bond  of  union  than  the 
rest,  in  the  combination  of  extreme  grace  with  exquisite  pathos. 
Of  this  pathos  Tennyson  has  given  us  but  little  in  ^Hhe  Princess."" 
Let  us  tnist  that  it  is  reserved  for  future  productions.  What  he 
has  given,  however, — and  in  saying  this  we  feel  that  we  assert 
much  (whatever  his  literary  adversaries  may  imagine), — is  teuly 

WORTHY    OF    HIM. 
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Jiov.  T.  K.  Urotrn  in  Ojfpos'uivn  to  Epiaeoval  Authority  aid  h 
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%  the  Iter).  K.  T.  Lowe,  the  Chaplain  liemaed  ^  tAe  Lni 
liiekop  of  London.  Funehal,  1848.  (Sold  by  Biviiigtooai 
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2.  Appendix  to  a  Protest,  i:e.  by  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Lowe.  Fundal^ 
1848,     (Sold  by  Ilivingtona,  London.) 

3.  The  Madeira  Chaplaincy  treated  of,  and  the  Supremacy  of  Ik 
Queen  vindicated,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Bev.  R.  T.  Lavt, 
by  T.  K.  Brown,  M.  A.,  British  Chaplain  at  Madan. 
London :  Hatchard,  Piccadilly. 

Every  one  knows  of  the  E^cat  stni^le  in  the  eleventh  and  twdftk 
centuries  made  by  the  Church  against  lay  Invetiituree,  m  Uier 
were  ciitlcd,  or  the  scandalous  attempt  made  by  princes  and  other 
laymen  to  confer  ecclesiastical  offices  without  the  intervention  v 
consent  of  the  ordinary.  Bub  few,  we  suppose,  had  anticipattd 
tlrnt  we  should  see  the  same  attempt  made  in  our  own  time,  asm 
liavc  in  the  cases  of  })ishop  Hampden  and  the  Chaplain  at  Madrin. 
For  the  benefit  of  such  of  oitr  readers  as  have  not  given  this  questioB 
much  consideration,  or  who  have  been  induced  to  regard  it  u  of 
trifling  importance,  we  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  at  issue.  It  is  well  known,  then,  to  have  been,  from  the 
first,  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Church,  that  each   bishop  ii 

Cnraniouiit  in  liis  own  diocese,  in  all  spiritual  matters  ;  that  ia 
im,  in  fact,  alone,  the  spiritual  care  of  all  the  souls  within  the 
sphere  of  his  bishopric  originally  lies.  From  Christ  our  Lord,  the 
bisliop  of  our  soub,  this  care  and  responsibility  was  derived  tohii 
a|)ustk-s,  am\  from  tlicm  to  the  bishops  of  the  Church  genenOy, 
who  are  their  successors.  To  aid  them  in  the  effectual  aiscbvp 
of  this  duty,  the  early  bishops  had  their  colleges  of  priests  and 
deacons,  whom  they  ordained  and  kept  near  them  in  parttn 
soUicitudiim,  that  in,  to  a.-^sist  them  and  relieve  them  of  such  puti 
of  their  duty  as  tln?;^  were  comjjetent  to  discharge,  and  as  the 
bisliop  at  his  discretitjn  nhould  appoint.  In  process  of  time, 
when  dioceses  became  divided  and  diiitributed  into  parishes,  the 

Ericsts  no  longer  resided  with  their  bishop,  going  forth  at  hb 
idding  to  discharge  whatever  office  he  thought  fit  to  entrust 
tlicin  with,  but  were  pcnnancntly  fixed  in  the  several  parishes, 
in  each  of  which  they  acted  as  the  bishop's  deputies,  dischaiviDg 
the  necessary  saeenlotal  functions  for  the  benefit  of  the  pec^le  ao 
entrusted  to  them  by  the  bishop  and  in  hie  stead.     It  must  be 
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observed  that  to  the  bishop  alone  pertained  the  right  of  collation^ 
or  of  placing  each  priest  m  his  particular  parish  or  station,  and 
granting  him  permission  to  exercise  his  office  there.  As  time 
went  on,  pious  and  holy  men  granted  endowments  to  these  parishes 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  priest,  and  built  churches  to  the  honour 
of  God ;  and,  as  a  natural  result,  were  in  many  cases  allowed  the 
privilege  of  nominatiihg  or  recommending  to  the  bishop  such  priests 
as  they  wished  to  hold  the  benefices,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  liberality.  A  priest  so  recommended  or  nominated  was, 
after  examination,  if  no  just  cause  for  refusing  him  appeared, 
instituted  to  the  benefice  by  the  bishop.  This  was  the  origin  of 
patronage^  and,  so  far,  no  evil  effects  followed :  the  bishop  in 
allowing  the  patron  to  nominate,  no  further  restricted  his  own 
plenary  authority,  than  by  undeii^king  to  appoint  his  nominee  in 
preference  to  another  clerk,  provided  he  were  coQipetent  and  fit. 
So  far  then,  no  infringement  of  the  bishop's  spiritual  authority  was 
made  ;  but  in  time  (it  began  with  Charles  Martel,  in  France)  the 
lay  patron  came  to  be  dissatisfied  that  the  bishop  should  have  this 
veto  on  his  appointment,  and  anxious  to  possess  the  power  to 
confer  the  preferment  in  his  gift,  freely,  on  whom  he  would, 
whether  competent  or  incompetent,  toithout  reference  to  the  bishop 
ai  all :  i.  e,  he  desired  to  collate  ^  as  well  as  to  present ;  in  other 
words,  to  possess  the  monstrous  power  of  his  own  mere  will,  to 
confer  upon  his  clerk  authority  to  act  for  the  bishop  and  in  his 
steady  without  the  bishop  having  any  voice  in  the  matter !  Against 
this  sacrilegious  assumption  of  spiritual  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  lay  patrons,  the  Church  stedfastly  and  unremittingly  set 
herself.  Hence  the  quarrels  of  the  eleventh  and  twelth  centuries. 
The  Church  all  along  maintaining  the  Gospel  principle,  as  laid 
down  in  the  8th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nismes,  a.d.  1096  :  all 
who  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  a  divine  ministry  otherwise  than 
through  the  door  of  apostolic  vocation  and  mission,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  thieves  and  robbers;  and  subsequently  in  the  7th 
canon  of  Lateran,  a.  d.  1123,  ^'sicut  Sanctis  canonibus  constitutum 
est,  animarum  cura  et  rerum  ecclesiasticarum  dispensatio  in 
episcopi  judicio  et  potestate  permanent  f^  and  in  can.  18,  ''  in 
parochialibus  ecclesus  presbyteri  per  episcopos  constituantur  ^^ 

^  That  the  right  of  inteitUure  claimed  by  lajr-patrona  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  of  collation,  appears  evidently  from  the  letter  of  pope  Alexander  111. 
to  the  Bishops  of  England.  **  Emersit  quiedam  prava  consuetude,  et  in  illis  partibiis 
inoleyit,  scilicet  quod  laici  ecdeaias  et  ecclesiastica  bcneficia  solcant  passim,  quibut 
9dUmt  conferre  et  atutorltaU  tua  eUricoi  invettire,** 
■    ^  Compare  also  the  following  synodical  constitutions : 

Quia  in  tantum  quorundam  iaicornm  proccssit  audacia,  ut,  epiteopornm  atttkoritate 
ftegUetdj  clericos  instituant  in  ecelesiis,  et  removeant,  etiam  cum  volueriut. — Lateran, 
A.D.  1170.  can.  14.  [Utnullus 
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That  Bucli  fffts  tho  universal  fkith  of  the  earlj  fatheM  ud 
councils  (as  the  prelates  at  Lateran  stated)  has  been  abnndaatlf 
shown  bv  our  own  Dishop  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  "  Epiaeoiaer 
Asserted ;"  who  in  section  xxxvii.  of  ForMdinff  PreAyUn  k 
officiate  icifiotU  episcopal  lic«ncg,  after  citing  a  mulHtode  gf 
passages  from  the  writings  of  the  early  OhristianB  and  from  tb 
canons,  to  prove  that  in  the  apostoHc  age  and  in  the  fbllowoK 
centuries  no  priest  could  act  vitnout  a  particular  commissioD  m 
heal  designation  from  the  Bishops,  thus  condndes :  "  This  itink 
discourse  shows  elearlv  not  only  the  Bishops  to  be  npaior  a 
jurisdiction,  but  that  they  have  KtUJtmtdietion,  and  the  presbyten 
only  in  subttitulitm  and  v'tcaridge.^'' 

We  have  lived  to  seo  this  usurpation  of  the  Bishop^a  prerogatm 
again  mode  by  the  civil  power.  Lord  Palmerston  clainu  ttH 
exercises,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  the  right,  not  ahnw  to 
nominate,  but  to  institute,  or  collate,  to  all  foreign  chi  '  "  " 
under  the  Act  (i  Geo.  IV,  cap.  87 ;  in  defiance  of  the  p 
right  enjoyed  by  the  Bisiiops  of  London  ever  since  the  IiMbni» 
tiun,  of  exercising  jurisdiction  over  all  English  clergymen  nd 
congregations  abroad.  He  arbitrarily  deprives  one  eh^iUi, 
without  alleging  any  fault  or  giving  him  any  opportuoihr  of 
defence,  and  instittiies  another,  declaring  "that  the  lioencx  of  Ua 
Jtishop  is  not  requisite"  and  thatit  will  not  in  future  be  requested. 
This  is  certainly  to  cut  the  Itnot ;  but  we  believe  his  lordanip  will 
find  that  he  has  cut  it  only  to  tie  another  even  less  easy  of 
solution.  It  is  all  very  easy  for  Lord  Palmerston  to  sead 
chaplains  abroad  to  officiate  for  English  congregations,  in  defiance 
of  the  Bisliop  of  London ;  and,  in  hia  own  peculiar  jMco-carmfe 
style,  think  to  smooth  ali  difficulties  by  dectarine  that  the  Bishnp 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  but  will  churchmen  (fct 
whose  benefit,  we  presume,  Ohurch  of  England  ohuilains  IR 
a])pointcd)  view  the  matter  in  the  same  light !  Will  tnery  be  » 
easily  satisfiGcl  that  "  continuance  in  the  apostha'  fellowship"  ii 
secured  to  them  by  the  ministrations  of  a  clergyman  who  has  BO 
other  mission  tiian  tliat  of  a  cabinet  minister,  and  given,  moreover, 
t»  direct  opposition  to  him  who  sits  in  the  apostles  seat !  If  sudi 
be,  in  truth,  the  doctrine  of  our  Ohurch,  if  she  really  teaches  tfatf 
communion  witli  the  Catholic  Church  is  to  be  ohttuned  thnxigii 
the  Queen  or  her  ministers,  and  not  solely  throagh  the  Bisbopa, 

Ut  nullui  occlcaiuticum  klii|uem  honorom  a  nuuiu  lateoram  kceiplat 
hyU^T  cspollmiuB  alicujus  liiici  esse  pQBeit,  niri  eoncoiione  mi      ' 
IW»5.  can.  16. 18. 

NiiJIuH  luicus  <lcl  vcl  afiiiHit  prcib^lenun  eccletfiB,  riiif 
Touni,  1006.  can.  fi,  7- 

NulLi  peHoiia  ccclniiaB,  vcl  dpcinlni.  seu  qiKilibel   alia 
ilet,  voIacciiJiat  <iBceiJii»fiiwrt  aa(*n-i(ait'fj)««)^i. — London,  LIS?. 
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trith  whom  alone  He  has  promised  his  presence  unto  the  end,  then 
we  conceive  all  dispute  with  Home  is  settled,  and  our  Church  is 
no  Church.  But,  thank  God,  she  knows  no  such  doctrine, 
reconiizes  no  ynritual  authority  save  that  which  is  derived  to 
our  Bishops  through  the  Apostles,  and,  with  the  fathers  of  the 
first  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople,  ^'  includes  under  the 
name  of  heretics  those  who  pretend  indeed  to  hold  the  sound 
faith,  but  who  have  separated  themselves  from,  and  formed  congre- 
gations in  opposition  to,  our  Canonical  Bishops*,'"''  In  short, 
the  denial  of  the  whole  divine  economy  of  the  Church  is  involved 
in  the  denial  of  this  essential  and  inherent  right  of  the  epis- 
copate. The  cardinal  point,  on  which  the  whole  system  hinges, 
is  the  doctrine  that  each  Bishop  is  the  centre  of  unity,  the 
source  of  all  spiritual  authority  in  his  own  diocese ;  to  whom 
each  individual  believer  is  united  through  the  priest  whom  the 
Bishop,  in  the  exercise  of  that  authority,  sets  over  him.  Sever, 
then,  the  connexion  between  the  priest  and  the  bishop,  and  you 
sever  also  the  connexion  between  the  latter  and  those  who  attend 
the  ministrations  of  the  priest.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  priest 
is  still  a  priest  and  still  retains  his  episcopal  ordination :  he  who 
denies  that  episcopal  mission  is  requisite,  must  of  necessity  also 
deny  the  necessity  of  episcopal  orders :  they  stand  or  fall  toge- 
ther: there  is  the  same  authority  and  evidence  to  prove  the 
necessity,  of  both,  to  valid  sacraments  and  offices. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  legislature  will  bear  out 
Lord  Palmerston  in  his  determination  not  to  present  consular 
chaplains  in  future  to  the  Bishop  for  examination  and  approval, 
and,  to  gratify  the  petulance  of  a  foreign  secretary,  allow  our 
countrymen  abroad  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  which  the  Act 
of  Parliament  was  intended  to  secure  to  them,  of  having  a  chap* 
lain  ''  regularly  employed  in  the  celebration  of  Divine  service, 
according  to  tne  Bites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland.^''  It  is  true,  that  Act  does  not  specifically 
enact  that  such  chaplains  shall  be  licensed  by  the  Bishop ;  so 
neither  does  it  say  that  he  must  have  been  eptseopally  ordained; 
but  it  clearly  means  to  state,  generally,  that  the  chaplain  so  em- 
ployed must  be  in  the  same  circumstances  as  a  clergjmian  simi- 
larly situated  would  be  in  England ;  i.  e.,  inter  alia,  he  must  be 
ordained  and  licensed  by  the  Bishop,  and  under  his  spiritual 
jurisdiction  and  control. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  practical  efibcts  of  this  novel 
episcopate.     If  a  question  arises  between  the  chaplain  and  any 

*  Sec  act  1  Eliz.  cap.  1^  to  show  tbat  the  decisions  of  the  first  four  (Ecumenical 
Councils  in  tho  matter  of  heresy  are  reeeiTed  by  the  statate  law  of  this  country. 
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portion  of  liis  congregation  about  rit«s  or  doctrine, — and  m 
these  times  how  is  it  possible  that  such  should  not  be  the  case  !— 
who  is  to  ailjudicate  \  Were  it  not  too  grave  and  sad  a  nuttta, 
would  it  not  seem  simply  ridiculous  to  conceive  of  Her  Majeoty'i 
principal  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  bureau^  mravely  pondenig 
over  the  orthodoxy  of  an  obnoxious  sermon.  Tfay,  suppose  hn 
capable  of  such  adjudication,  and  suppose  him  also  resolved  to 
support  an  innocont  chaplain  against  the  tyianny  of  an  igncnnt 
and  factious  majority,  (which,  however,  after  Mr.  Xtowe^s  tmt 
mcnt,  is  perhaps  too  much  even  to  euppoUf)  of  what  avail  is  In 
Hupport  I  Tlic  majority  rejiiie  tite  salary  i  the  Royal  Su/^vmaif, 
about  which  such  a  mighty  stir  has  been  made  in  the  preaeit 
case,  is  set  at  nought ;  the  Queen  is  compelled  to  withdraw  her 
chaplain,  and  a  new  one  is  appointed.  Take  away  the  euaiid 
feature  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  the  necessary  subordinatioQ  J 
all  its  clergy  to  the  Ilishop,  and  any  such  congregation,  notwith- 
standing Auts  of  Parliament  and  Secretaries  of  State,  becoma 
simply  an  isolated  assembly,  associated  for  religious  purpoeeB, 
with  a  hired  minister,  their  creature  and  servant,  holding  office, 
"  not  during  ilcr  Majesty's  pleasure,^  but  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues, by  his  obsequiousness,  to  please  the  taste  of  his  audieaee, 
"  and  no  longer."  Who,  that  has  read  tlic  account  of  the  lite 
strange  and  shameful  proceedings  in  Madeira,  can  help  calling  to 
mind  the  somewhat  parallel  case  of  Micah:  (Judges  xvii.)  "And 
Micah  said  unto  him,  Dwell  with  me,  and  be  unto  me  a  fathn 
and  &  priest,  and  I  will  give  thee  ten  aheiels  of  »Ut>er  by  the  ynr, 
and  a  suit  of  apparel  ana  thy  victuals.  So  the  Levlte  went  in  . . . 
and  Micah  comecrated  t/te  Zcvite,  and  the  young  man  became  bi> 
/H-iVrf."  When  will  men  learn  "  that  the  gifta  of  God  are  not  to 
be  purchased  uith  money ;"  that  it  is  not  the  name  which  make) 
tho  priest ! 

One  tiling  is  certain  ;  that  if  this  iniquitous  scheme  of  Lari 
Pnlmcrstou's  devising  bo  persbted  in,  the  present  state  of  a&dn 
in  Madeira  will  be  multiplied  ;  and  at  other  consular  Btationa,  m 
well  as  at  Funchal,  we  shall  sec  tico  chapluns, — one  appointed 
under  the  Act,  and  the  creature  of  the  consul  and  meeting ;  the 
other  licensed  by  the  Bishop,  and  so  "  sent  into  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard by  those  who  have  public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the 
congregation  to  do  so."  (Art.  xxiii.) 

Mr,  Lowe  very  pi-opcrly  delivered  to  Mr.  Brown,  on  his  fiirf 
arrival  in  Madeira,  the  "  Pi'utcst,'"  mentioned  at  the  bead  of  this 
article,  and  which  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  np  by  the 
"  AppL-ndix,"  &LC.,  containing  a  sort  of  catena  of  authorities 
in  support  of  tlio  positions  maintained  in  the  Protest.  In  tfac 
Protest  ho  has  manfully  and  solidly  vindicated  hia  claim  to  be 
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regarded  as  the  only  clergyman,  authorized  by  the  Churchy  to 
officiate  in  Madeira ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  faithfully  warns 
our  countrymen  to  forbear  attending  the  ministrations  of  one 
whom  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  when  on  the  spot,  de- 
clared to  be  a  schismatic.  The  Appendix  is  an  admirable 
manual  of  authorities  on  the  subject  of  episcopal  mission^  and 
one  which  in  these  days  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  church- 
men. Especially  we  recommend  both  these  little  works  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  likely  to  become  visitors  to  the  island  : 
they  contain  simple  statements  of  factSy  and  cannot  well  fail,  we 
should  conceive,  to  convince  the  reader  on  which  side  in  this  sad 
dispute  lies  the  cause  of  God  and  His  Church, 

J3ut  should  the  reader  require  further  confirmation  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  cause  advocated  by  Mr.  Lowe,  and  further 
proof  of  the  iniquity  and  rottenness  of  that  of  his  oppres- 
sors, let  him  turn  to  Mr.  Brown's  "  Madeira  Chaplaincy  treated 
of,  and  the  Supremacy  of  the  Queen  vindicated!'''  Of  which  very 
swelling  title  we  shall  only  remark,  that  we  wish  our  beloved 
Sovereign  a  better  champion,  should  her  just  supremacy  be  ever 
called  in  question,  as  it  certainly  has  not  been  in  the  present 
case. 

The  drift  of  Mr.  T.  K.  Brown,  in  the  work  before  us,  is  natu- 
rally enough  to  make  it  appear  that  his  appointment,  made  minis* 
terially  by  Lord  Palmerston,  was  a  personal  exercise  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy  by  the  Queen ;  and,  further,  to  magnify  this  Supre- 
macy into  a  Papacy^  and  so  to  justify  his  own  "  anomalous  and 
unpleasant  position.''  This  was  necessarily  his  line :  unless  he 
can  prove  that  the  Sovereign,  to  use  Hickes'  words,  is  a  "  Civil 
Pope  to  the  Church,  having  power  to  exempt  her  subjects  from 
their  spiritual  obedience  and  subjection  to  her,"  his  position  is 
absolutely  untenable.  If  this  position  be  not  supported  by  much 
argument  or  authority,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he,  at  least,  endea- 
vours to  make  compensation  by  the  devoted  recklessness  with 
which  he  magnifies  the  position  itself,  submitting  even  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  churchmen  to  the  royal  will.  But  after 
straining  to  inflate  the  supremacy  to  the  dimensions  of  the  most 
intolerable  tyranny,  and  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
royal  supremacy,  in  ecclesiastical  "  things  and  causes,"  is 
nothing  less  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Sovereign ;  who  he 
declares,  with  some  chuckling,  upon  the  authority  of  that  "  great 
and  shining  light,"  Bishop  Jewel,  may  even  '*  slay  wicked  pro- 
phets, depose  bishops^  [and,  therefore,  he  argues  in  a  note,  (IfoT' 
tioriy  they  may  "  depose  a  foreign  chaplain,  who  is  but  a  pres- 
byter^'"] call  councils  of  bishops  and  sit  with  them  ;  teach  them 
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whiit  t(i  (1r),  mill  nuniiili  licretical  bishopi ;"  uid  do  tnamy  other 
Htmii  fciitu  iiixl  nctiicvuiiicntB ;  after  all  this,  we  are  told  (p.  S3), 
lliiit  "  ill  (luuetifiiiH  touching  the  supremaciy  of  the  crown,  it  u  s 
wiill-kiiDwii  i)riiicip]c  in  tlic  cuurts  of  justice  to  ascertain,  not 

aui<l  voluit  iL'x,  ]jut  i|ui(l  dixit  Parliament "^  {Sic.)  We  cod&b 
litt  wu  titimlilcil  iur  tlio  clergy  until  thia  "  well-kDown  priDciide' 
(uuiiu  to  (iiir  n.-lior.  What  security  have  we,  vre  said  to  ouraelmi, 
tliiit  our  f^riiciuus  (Jucuii  will  not  some  dayi  just  to  keep  the  rajal 
)ir«n))riitivu  in  exorciac,  taku  off  the  beads  of  a  refractory  chautn, 
ilujiitMi  my  liunl  of  Dniitcrbury,  and,  peradventore,  put  Lad 
\'iH<!ciiint  Piilnicratoii  on  his  seat,  or  (which  were  a  Btretcb  of  tb 
"mi|in<iiiii(!y'^  wu  cuuld,  jwrhaps,  have  pardoned)  *^piumh' 
IliHlii)])  |[am]Klon  on  the  treadmill  for  bis  "heresy." 

Wo  limy  ixlil,  that  it  is  singular,  when  Mr.  Brown  tauab 
Mr.  Ii<iwii  witli  "  11  want  of  argumentative  justice,'"  id  ne^ecting 
tu  (luotc)  tJK'  whole  of  the  37th  Article,  and  triumphanUy  pr»- 
coikIh  to  "  HU|)]ily  tlio  omisaion,"  ho  does  not  perceive  that  he  ist 
ill  Hu't,  ccim|i1<)tiiig  tile  ilcninlition  of  his  own  cause  ;  inasmuch  m 
tliiit  |iiii-l.  (if  the  article  which  Mr.  Lowe  omitted,  and  which  ha 
op|ioiiciit  tiiiH  HO  kindly  nupiiliod,  expressly  declares  :  "  We  gin 
til  our  priiii'i-H .  .  .  that  onlif  prerogative,  &c.  .  .  .  that  is,  that  vtej 
hlioiilil  riiitt  nil  (<pi(4ites  and  degreis  committed  to  their  charge  h; 
i  tiid,  wh<rllii<r  tlicy  1w  oeclesiastical  or  temporal,  and  restrain  with 
tile  rivii.  »iniM  llie  Htuliboni  and  evil  doers."  We  say,  it  isun- 
fjiiliii'  tiiiil  be  hIkiuIiI  biivu  uvurlookcd  the  emphatic  manner  is 
wiiii'b  till)  ( Iluinih,  by  epecifying  the  exereise  of  the  civil  sword  tn 
'  <i  a  ]mrt  of  tlin  n-gal  ottieu,  denies  to  the  Sovereign  the  e 


III' till'  it/tlrltuni  awonl.  Now,  we  suppose  no  one  will  deny  that 
I  III-  i/i-inmitiitu  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  though  he  be  "  but  a  [vea- 
bytiT, '  mill  llu!  iimtitutiiui  of  another  in  his  place,  ia  an  exenin 
III'  till'  fiiirilitnl  ixiwcr. 

Ml'.  nniwiiH  iilt>a>4  nf  qiiscntml  authority,  as  might  be  anppaeeii 
:illi'i-  nil  ihiH,  iln  iint  run  very  high,  "  Tlie  jurisdiction  which  the 
llisbiip  of  Lonilun  luib  exorcised  over  foreign  ahaplwos,"  we  are 
iii'Ht  informed  (p.  ^-1<),  "  luis,  ns  you  are  well  aware,  been  found  to 
\n-iucuHPinifn1.  We  nro  im^^  aware  of  it.  "And  fjim^n,"  hs 
nililK,  "  it  hitti  seemed  good  tn  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  oftor'' 
lliiH  "  aiiiiani;kmisKt."  (ion's  own  appointed  farm  of  eccle- 
Hiii.stieal  goviTiiment,  that  "duo  subordination  of  Presbyters  to 
liinliuf'if,'"  nliicli  Qiu'ini  Aime  declared  to  be  "  afiMdamtiUal  part 
iif  llie  I'liiislitiitioii  111'  tlit^  Ohui-ch  of  England  (Appendix,  p.  103,) 
is,  iti  Die  eyes  of  the  iiliHcqiiiiiuH  Mr.  Itrowii,  an  "  arratigantHt^ 
to  In;  "  iiltereir'  or  set  asiilc,  nt  tho  pleasure  of  a  Foreign  £ea«- 
tary,  whuu  found  to  be  "  inconvenient !" 
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'  But  Mr.  Brown  does  not  stop  bere.  We  are  told,  that  '^  even 
if  the  licence  of  the  Bishop  were  legally  necessary  for  the  duo 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  chaplain,  you  have  it  not.'''*  This 
surpris^  us, — but  a  very  little  consideration  induced  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  all  probability  the  !3ishop  of  London  and  Mr. 
Lowe,  who  both  concur  in  declaring  that  the  latter  has  the 
licence,  knew  more  about  that  matter  than  Mr.  Brown.  The 
next  sentence  showed  us  that  we  were  right ;  for  Mr.  Brown 

S^oes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Lowe  ^^  received  the  licence  about 
burteen  years  ago  ;^^  and  that  what  he  meansi  is  nothing 
more  than  that  the  ^'  licence  must^  by  his  (Mr.  Lowe's)  super- 
cession,  become  WMvaUingy  This  latter  reading  is  somewhat 
milder  than  the  first ;  but  Mr.  Brown  should  bear  in  mjnd,  that 
though  the  monosyllable  ^^  must""  be  an  easy  word  to  write,  it 
rarely  carries  conviction  to  any  other  mind  than  that  of  the 
writer. 

Throughout  the  question  we  meet  with  nothing  but  assertion 
to  supply  the  place  of  argument.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
the  ^Bishop's  licence  cannot  protect  Mr.  Lowe,  lecame  the  iVPt 
makes  the  chaplain^s  tenure  of  office  dependent  upon  Her  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure ;  and  he  adds,  with  great  naivete^  '^  if  it  were  so, 
\i.  e.  if  the  episcopal  licence  could  protect  hin^,]  his  licence  would 
render  entirely  nugatory  the  condition  qffiaed  (!)  to  the  Aot.^' 
Of  course  it  would ;  and  of  course,  in  common  honesty  and  jus- 
tice, it  does.  If  it  was  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  (as  it  avowedly 
was)  that  the  Bishop  of  London  should  licence  Mr.  Lowe,  and  so 
^ve  him  that  authority  to  act  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  which  he  could  not  have  had  mthottt  the  licence,  and 
which  no  human  law  could  give  him,  it  was  tantamount  to  a  de- 
claration, on  the  part  of  Government,  that  it  was  -'  the  Queen's 
tleasure"  that  he  should  continue  to  hold  the  appointment  whilst 
e  continued  to  hold  the  licence.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
licence  was  given  by  the  Bishop  and  received  by  Mr.  Lowe  upon 
that  understanding.  ^'  No  law,"  savs  Mr.  Brown,  '^  compelled 
you  to  accept  the  chaplaincy  in  the  first  instance,  subject  to  the 
condition  of  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  for  your  continuance  therein ; 
but,  having  accepted  it  on  these  terms,  surely  you  are  bound  in 
honour  not  to  cavil  at  the  condition,  nor  to  endeavour  in  any  way 
to  evade  it."  We  will  put  another  case  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  his  own  words,  which  may  enable  him  to  un- 
derstand the  bearings  of  the  matter  somewhat  better,  "  No  law 
compelled  Lord  Palmerston  to  request  the  Bishop  of  London's 
licence  in  the  first  instance,  subject  to  the  condition  to  which  all 
licences  by  law  are  subject  (viz.,  that  of  being  held  during  good 
behaviour)  ;  but,  having  accepted  it  on  these  terms,  surely  he  is 
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bound  in  Iionour  not  to  cavil  at  the  condition,  nor  to  endeavour  in 
any  way  to  evade  it." 

However,  we  conceive  that  all  the  Act  intends,  by  the  conditioa 
affixed  to  it,  b,  in  fact,  to  give  the  Govemuient  the  pon'er  to  ter- 
minate its  connexion  with  the  chaplain  when  it  thinks  fit ;  in 
other  words,  to  coasc  the  payment  of  half  the  salarv  made  under 
the  Act ;  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  chaplain  would  cease  to  be 
the  Government  chaplain.  More  than  this,  it  seems,  it  cannot 
well  intend,  for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons, — ^that  more  than  this  it 
cannot  enforce.  The  Queen's  "  supremacy,"  of  which  Mr.  Drown 
is  so  tender,  lias  in  this  matter  a  more  potent  enemy  in  ths 
general  vieeting  than  iu  the  Bithop,  in  whom  Mr.  Brown  has  diaco- 
vei'cd  a  mnlignnnt  '^potentate  domettical  above  the  monarch,  nay, 
above  the  law*."  M'e  arc  inclined  to  thuik,  that  had  Mr.  Lom 
been  as  popular  with  the  heterogeneous  majority  of  the  general 
meeting  as,  to  his  credit,  he  is  unpopular  and  hated,  her  Majesty 
would  in  vain  have  signified  her  pleasure  that  his  appointment 
should  be  cancelled,  and  he  would  have  been  their  chaplain  stiH 
Mr.  Brown  might,  in  such  case,  have  diecovcred  that  there  be 
other  ^"^ pot^mtates  domesticaV  besides  Bishops,  established,  if  not 
"  within  the  realm,"  vnihout  it,  which  are  "  above  the  monarch 
and  above  the  laws."  And  we  can,  moreover,  tell  him  that  your 
freneral  meeting  potentate  is  a  sorely  tyrannous  one,  as  he  may, 
IKircIiance,  come  to  feel  ere  long. 

Mr.  Brown's  attempt  (p.  26)  to  prop  up  his  wretched  cause  by 
an  appeal  to  the  similar  abuse  of  JDonativea,  or  Peculiars,  "  those 
ecandalout  remnants  of  popery,"  as  Burnet  justly  terms  them, 
amounts  simply  to  an  admission  that  his  present  position  is,  at 
best,  equally  scandalous,  and  equally  at  variance  with  all  eccle- 
siastical Older  and  discipline.  It  is  but  a  poor  cause  which  needs 
such  support  ;  but  the  Act  S  and  4f  Victoria,  cap.  86,  by  pro- 

*  Since  Ihe  ubovo  was  written,  we  have  received  from  tfao  UUnd  a  cimoiu  em- 
flrmation  of  this.  It  a|ii>ears  thut  a  mectiDg  had  been  lately  beld,  >t  wliich  a  Icttfr 
from  Lenl  FBlmcretoii  was  read  by  Ihc  Cnnsul,  Tfaaiaiindiag  tha  nymest  to 
llr.  J.Qwc  of  his  salary  fi.r  (be  yiara  IS4(t  and  1847.  Mr.  Lowe's  frienilfr— in  otlm 
nordH,  Ihc  resident  rAucrtNit'n  of  Madeira — having  ceased  all  eonnenion  with  tb* 
Hchismatical  govcniment  estahliBhinent,  of  course  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  lie 
Mttt  tif  whifh  ihe  Cumiil  h-pt  a  ynjounii  iccrrt.  By  tlioM  of  the  anti-church  nutr 
wliicli  did  sttcud,  tbo  Jioi/al  ffapivmaey,  aa  we  liad  anticipated,  was  put  in  tlie  baek- 
{■rounil,  uiid  tliat  of  llio  f^ncnd  meeting  maintained  in  nil  !U  integrity  ;  in  briel^ 
llic  ivaimmfiidaliaK  v/  Her  Majalg,  Ihruu^b  her  principal  Secretory  of  Sl-tle  fg( 
t'on^t^n  Atrium,  vros  Bi?uuted.  We  are  glad  to  find,  liowevcr,  that  Lord  Palmar 
Bton'a  eyuB  are  nt  length  lic)>liiniiiK  to  be  opened  to  tbe  glaring  iniquity  of  the  <»— . 
Legal  procoudin-pi,  ne  nnderstuiid,  {funiided  u]>on  the  opinions  of  &leasT&  TonKT, 
Q.  C.,  Hiid  IlrmiiiicU  Palmer.)  arc  aliout  to  be  instituted  ngninat  tbe  noble  Viaeoust 
for  tlio  recovery  of  tbo  12«W.  of  which  Mr.  Lowe  hns  been  deprived,  owing  to  tha 
line  wliicli  his  LonlHbip,  illegally,  as  it  would  appear,  Uionglit  fit  to  take  in  tkl 
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Tiding  for  the  extinction  of  this  abuse,  has  cut  away  from  him 
even  this  poor  standing  ground.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  glad  eager- 
ness with  which  the  unhappy  man  claims  the  "exempt  clergy- 
men of  the  archdeaconn'  of  Richmond  as  his  fellows,  in  "  direct 
opposition  to''  their  Bishop !  (p.  26.) 

There  is  one  passage  in  this  "  Treatise"  of  Mr.  Brown  which 
paiticularly  demands  notice,  as  the  imputation  conveyed  in  it  has 
been,  more  than  once,  ostentatiously  put  forward  by  Mr.  Lower's 
opponents, — with  what  justice  we  shall  see  presently. 

The  passage  we  refer  to  is  the  following : — "  But  when  you 
accused  me,  would  it  not  have  been  as  well  for  you  to  have  ex- 
plained why  YOU  disregarded  your  diocesan'^s  counsel,  when  he 
advised  you  to  resign  the  chaplaincy!  If  contempt  has  been 
shown  to  the  power  of  a  Bishop,  surely  it  is  by  him  who  refused 
compliance  with  an  expressed  wish,  and  not  by  another  to  whom 
no  such  wish  was  ever  communicated."*'  (p.  30.)  We  could 
have  believed  that  the  clear  and  repeated  refusal,  on  the  Bishop's 
part,  to  give  Mr.  Brown  licence  to  proceed  to  Madeira,  was  even 
something  more  than  the  "  communication  of  a  mish^''  on  his 
Lordship's  part,  that  he  should  not  do  so ;  and  we  are  further 
bound  to  aad,  that  it  does  not  reach  our  apprehension  how,  even 
if  Mr.  Lowe  had  "refused  compliance  with  an  expressed  wish" 
of  his  Bishop,  it  would  better  Mr.  Brown's  position.  Is  B.'s 
fault  extenuated  because  A.  has  done  wrong  also !  We  hope 
this  is  not  a  specimen  of  the  morality  to  be  inculcated  by  the 
Government  chaplain  at  Madeira.  However,  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  the  above  passage ;  Mr.  Brown  wishes  to  learn  why 
Mr.  Lowe  disregarded  his  diacesarCs  counsel  when  he  advised  him 
to  resign  the  chaplaincy.  Mr.  Brown  might  have  satisfied 
his  curiosity  on  this  matter,  we  think,  without  much  difl5- 
culty.  No  great  mystery  has  been  made  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  Mr.  Lowe  "  to  disregard  his  diocesan's  counsel ;"  and  it 
will  doubtless  be  a  comfort  to  Mr.  Brown  to  learn,  that  the  Bishop 
appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  them,  in  spite  of  the  ^^  con- 
tempt "  thus  "  shown  to  his  power r  As  Mr.  Brown  professes  to 
be  in  the  dark,  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  enlighten  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. About  a  year  ago,  then,  it  seems  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lowe,  teUing  him  that  Lord  Palmerston  having  admitted,  in 
a  letter  to  him  (the  Bishop  of  London),  that  a  foreign  chaplain 
cannot  be  dismissed  without  the  toithdrawal  of  the  Bishop'* s  licence , 
it  was  his  Lordship's  opinion,  that  although  Mr,  Lowe  had  done 
nothing  to  warrant  the  revocation  of  his  licence,  the  best  course 
for  him  to  pursue  would  be,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  tb  retire 
from  the  chaplaincy ;  the  principle  at  stake,  i.  e.  that  of  the  in- 
dependency of  the  chaplain,  by  this  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
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GoTcrnmcnt,  being  secured.  But,  at  the  game  time,  the  Bitiup 
thought  it  right  to  inform  Mr.  Loiee  that  certain  charges  or  com- 
plaints fiad  been  lately  laid  againtt  Atm  by  a  parly  who  had  resided 
for  Miite  time  in  Madeii-a.  It  is  usual,  as  far  as  our  poor  espe- 
rieucc  gues,  to  givo  some  notice  to  the  accused  party  when 
charges  of  this  kind  aro  about  to  be  nmde,  that  he  may  at  least 
have  an  opportunity  of  rebutting  them,  if  felse.  The  Rev.  Scott 
F.  SurtGos  (the  author  of  these  charges,  as  it  afterwaida  ap- 
peared), it  seeoiB,  thoufrht  otherwiae,  or,  whatever  he  thou^t,  bs 
acted  otherwise.  Possibly  he  thought  that  to  stab  in  the  dark  ii 
a  safer  course  tlmn  to  encounter  one's  enemy  manfully  id  open 
day.  Tbc  rector  of  Richmond  is  not  singular  in  this  opinioa ; 
although  most  other  men,  ive  believe,  ivonlci  have  hesitated  to  art 
iipon  it.  It  is  also  a  coincidence  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
Rev.  Scott  F.  Surtees  should  prove  to  be  the  bosom  friend  and 
rector  of  the  Bev.  T.  K.  Brown ;  and  tliat  he  should  have  ro 
timely  exploded  this  mine  under  the  feet  of  Mr,  Lowe,  at  the  vtr$ 
period  ichm  Ms  friend  Mr.  Brown  teat  nibbling  for  the  licence,  and 

Sutting  forth  the  intei-est  of  his  gtcat  friends,  "  the  Qisliop  of 
>ipon,  my  diocesan,  and  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  North  Rioii^ 
of  Yorkshire  {a  parishioner  of  mine), ^^  to  secure  tbe  chaplaincy. 
Doubtless  these  coincidences  will  occur ;  but,  at  least,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  consider  them  singular  when  they  do  occur.  In  the 
prcHent  case  Mr.  Surtees'  zeal  had  been  better  spared.  Mr.  Lowe, 
nnding,  from  the  Bishop's  letter,  that  his  conduct  lay  under  a 
serious  imputation,  of  course  declined  to  t«nder  his  resignatioii 
ftntil  Ills  ministerial  character  was  cleared.  In  the  mean  time 
seven  persons,  clergymen  and  others,  addressed  the  Bishop,  seve- 
rally  and  distinctly,  in  indignant  contradiction  of  Mr.  Sartees' 
charges ;  and  also,  in  the  mean  titne.  Lord  Palmerston  Miftrrfjr 
BETH  ACTED  (  !  )  the  admission  icMch  he  had  made,  and  upon  tchiA 
aoi.Ki.Y  the  Bishop's  advice  to  Mr.  Lowe  to  retire  from  the  chap- 
laincy had  been  aiven.  Need  we  add,  that  fitter  thii  the  Bishi^ 
has  N'OT  advised  Mr,  Lowe  to  resign  ? 

Cast  off  by  the  Church,  Mr.  Brown,  naturally  enough,  clings 
with  frantic  tenacity  to  the  "  law."  The  Act,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  87, 
he  hugs  as  closely  to  his  heart  as  ever  did  Shylock  his  darling 
bond.  It  is  the  single  thread  that  keeps  the  sword  BuspendeS 
over  his  devoted  head.  The  law  is  his  all;  and,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, he  makes  the  I'ldst  of  it.  The  Bishop  of  London's  licence, 
we  are  told,  is  mere  waste  ]iaper,  because  no  "  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment"  has  given    him  "authority  over  foreign  chaplunci^'" 

>  Wo  verc  iiDt  aware,  until  Mr.  B.  tlius  intimalcd  it,  tliat  the  anaieiit  diocnea  U 
ihis  kingdom  were  asaij;nG(l  "  by  Act  of  PiwIiaiiioDt."  Wo  h»d  bdiered  tfamt  tbe 
local  distribotioQ  of  ci>iM;o|iBl  juiudiclion  was  detonDined  i»  Bjttad,  (aee  Cam,  Afr. 
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(p.  23)  :  atid  again,  "  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  le^Uty  of 
his  appointment/^  he  professes  himself  (p.  34)  to  be  '^  at  a  loss 
to  discover  how  it  caH  oe  a  scandal  and  a  reproach/"  At  page  38 
we  hear  of  Mr.  Lowers  enormities  in  "  openly  lifting  himself  up 
against  the  laws  of  England.  (!)  In  page  29  "  the  power  of 
Parliament  in  Church  matters"  is  triumphantly  plit  forth ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  "the  late  pious  and  loamea  Christian,  Dr. 
Arnold,"''  he  "  feels  called  upon  to  protest  against  the  destructive 
principle  of  exalting  the  autnority  of  a  Bishop  abote  that  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  law^  (p.  42.)  A  loyal  sentiment,  and  a  just ; 
but  about  as  much  to  the  purpose,  in  the  present  case,  as  if  he 
had  "  felt  called  upon*^  to  iprotest  against  exalting  the  authoritv 
of  fathers  or  husbaiids  "  above  that  of  the  crown  and  bf  the  law, "" 
— an  authority  which,  when  it  is  net  exetclaed  beyond  the  limits  by 
God  assigned  to  it,  is,  like  thai  authority  fvhich  is  inherent  in  the  epie- 
copate,  independent  of  crown  and  law  alike ;  and  when  it  is  so 
exercised  is  fitly  to  be  restrained  by  the  civil  sword. 

After  all  this  it  is  refreshing  to  find  (p.  42)  Mr.  Brown  giving 
his  sanction  to  the  Divine  appointment  of  Bishops.  This  reminds  us 
of  a  passage  in  the  ridiculous  letter  of  three  "  wiseacres"  of  Madeira, 
"  Geo.  M.  Lewis,  Chas.  R.  Blandy,  and  Heniy  H»  Temple,"  Tcan 
these  men  be  British  Merchants  f)  to  the  Bishop  of  Lonaon, 
(published  by  Hatchard  in  1846,)  in  which  they  are  graciously 
pleased  to  signify  their  opinion,  "  that  the  practice  of  almsgiving 
is  in  itself  excellent."  It  is  pleasant  to  find  men  who  describe 
themselves  as  "  neither  ignorant,  ill-educated,  nor  turbulent,"  thus 
sanctioning  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  truly  they  seem 
to  have  found  in  Mr.  Brown  a  pastor  qualified  in  point  of  djffir- 
dence^  at  least,  to  serve  them. 

But  to  return  fh^m  this  digression ;  we  must  not  straightway 
think  that  we  have  cained  more  than  vee  actually  have  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Brown  s  admission :  his  assent  to  the  principle  of 
episcopacy  is  given  with  that  legal  caution  which  distinguishes 
him,  and  which^  pirobably,  hts  daily  thumbing  of  "  the  Act''*  has 
infused  into  him.  It  is  not  of  Bishops,  as  Bishops,  i.  e.  as  an 
order  instituted  by  God  and  essential  to  the  Church,  that  he 

53.  56.  98 ;  the  0th  Can.  of  Sardica  ;  and  the  9th  of  Archbishop  Theodoro*B 
Canons^  a.  d.  673,)  or  by  the  Sovereign,  by  i&nd  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Synod.  We  are  also  very  mttch  mistaken  if  our  modem  Colonial  Bi8ho{>s  have 
**  any  authority  "  given  to  them  over  their  respective  dioceses  by  "  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.** We  believe  that  whatever  **  authority "  they  possess  distinct  from  that 
conferred  upcm  them  by  the  Church,  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  ^  over  foreign  chaplaincies,"  i.  e.  from  the  Royal  Letters  creating 
their  respectivt)  dioceeea  (See  Mr.  Lowe's  Appendix,  p.  80,  for  an  ^^  Historical 
Proof  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Foreign  Jurisdiction.")  Are  we  then  to  believe 
that  our  Colonial  Bishops  possess  no  jurisdiction  over  their  clergy  1 
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approves;  no  sucli  thing;  but  as  "leartud and /udicioaamea,^ 
" advUing,  guiding,  and  assisting"  (not  miinff,  remark,)  "their 
clergy ;"  and  tliat  be  it  iibsen'ea,  "tciMiw  their  dioceies,'"  a  quiet 
hit  at  the  llishop  of  London,  whom  wg  doubt  not  Mr.  Brown 
would  fiuii  have  to  confine  his  "advice  and  guidance  and  aBsLit- 
ance"  to  the  clorgj'  of  tho  diocese  "  Jy  Act  of  Parliament^  con- 
fided to  him.  Is'o;  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of  its  divine  insti- 
tution that  tlie  sagacious  "  British  Chaplain  at  Madeira"  *'  gives 
in  his  adhesion  "  to  tlio  c]iiscopaI  order ;  but  because  he  consider 
it  A  moil  fffi'cf Ice  means  (!)  of  advancing  the  "  true  interests  of  the 
OInirch  and  of  our  holy  religion."  When  Mr,  Bi-own  has  gro«ii 
a  little  older,  and  lias  learnt  more  of  humility  and  self-distrust 
tlian,  wo  grieve  to  sec,  ho  at  present  possesses ;  when  his  crazy 
boat  has  iwen  rolled  and  tossed  a  little  longer  in  the  troubled 
sea  upon  which  he  has  adventured  himself,  he  may  como  to  find, 
what  mijcr  and  better  men  have  found  before  him,  that  the  wayn 
of  God's  appointment  nrc  always,  not  a,  but  t/te,  most  cfiectivc 
uienns  of  nrriviug  at  the  end  nliich  the  Almighty  has  in  view; 
and  that  in  acting  aa  he  lias  done,  and  is  still  doing,  agunst  one 
of  tlie  most  awful  uf  those  "  means,"  he  lias  been,  and  is,  "  fight- 
ing against  CJon." 

W'a  paas  over  his  silly  and  disingenuous  attempt  to  pervert  the 
courteous  language  in  which  the  Bishop  of  London  couched  his 
refusal  of  the  licence  into  a  tacit  approval  of  the  line  of  conduct 
Air.  Brown  thought  fit,  subsequently,  in  defiance  of  the  Biahop, 
to  adopt.  ^Vc  eoidd  have  wished  that  hia  lordsliip'a  conduct  bail 
savoured,  not  less  of  the  Christian  gentleman  certainly,  hut,  per- 
haps, more  of  one  who  boars  the  spiritual  sword.  We  humbly 
conceive,  however,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Brown,  that  the  duty 
of  "admonishing  him  of  the  ain  he  was  about  to  commit,  and 
warning  him  of  the  cnngcquences,"  lay  rather  with  the  Bisliop  of 
liipon,  '■'■/lis  dloeesan"  than  with  tlic  Bishop  of  London,  nho  was 
tlRTcfoTO  as  unlikely  to  " da'un  authority  over  him,"  aa  he  was  to 
''''offer  hhn  fuppoii"  or  "counsel  him  to  dttobey  Her  Hajeati^i 
comiiu>n</» f'  (p.  29.) 

^Vc  cannot,  however,  afford  so  bo  pass  over  in  silence  the  remarks 
\khicli  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  on  Mr.  Lowe's  conduct.  It  is 
a  pity,  for  his  own  sake,  that  lie  had  no  friend  at  hand  to  counsel 
him  to  abstain  fiuiu  such  flippant  and  unbecoming  personalities ; 
anil  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  spectacle  of  a  young  Yorkshire 
usher,  who,  by  the  successful  intriguea  of  others,  has  been 
enabled  to  step  into  a  post  of  right  belonging  to  another,  and  for 
which  ill  more  peaceful  times  he  would  probably  never  have  been 
thought  of,  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  man  whom  he  has  thus 
jostled  out  of  his  nglit, — and  that  man  one  of  Mr,  Lowe''8  gene- 
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rally  acknowledged  high  character,  attainments,  and  position  in 
the  Church,  — and,  after  a  residence  of  barely  three  weeks  on  the 
spot,  dealing  around  him  at  random  such  accusations,  taunts,  and 
insinuations  as  the  following,  is  scarcely  one  to  win  either  the 
sympathy  or  approval  of  his  countrymen  at  home  or  abroad. 

**  What  a  contrast  does  this  determination  of  yours  to  retain  at  any 
cost  of  good  feeling  your  late  appointment,"  &c. — p.  30. 

"Ask  yourself  whether  such  bitter  railing  (t.  e,  in  Sect.  xiii.  of 
Mr,  Lowe's  Protest)  is  in  accordance  with"  &c. — p.  31. 

'*  The  seed  of  schism  which  has  been  so  widely  sown  hy  your  revival 
of  obsolete  customs," — p.  32. 

"  That  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  London  urging  on  you  the  neces- 
sity of  caution  and  moderation,  was  not  sufficiently  followed — that  the 
recommendation  both  of  the  P2arl  of  Aberdeen  and  Viscount  Palmerston 
to  you  (either  to  desist  from  a  course  which  had  brought  scandal  upon 
our  national  Church,  and  was  derogatory  to  our  national  character,  or 
to  remove  from  a  place  where  your  ministrations  created  religious  am- 
mosities,  instead  of  promoting  Christian  peace)  was  entirely  disregarded, 

ARE  MATTERS  OP  PUBLIC  NOTORIETY  (!)" p.  34. 

"Whatever  blame  rests  upon  the  chaplain  rests  upon  you," — p.  35. 

**  By  maintaining  a  conventicle  of  your  own,  and  by  leading  away 
others  from  the  Church  to  this  conventicle,"  &c. — p.  38. 

'*  With  this  party  you  have,  by  disobeying  the  powers  that  be,**  &c. 
—p.  40. 

The  good  taste  and  good  feeling  displayed  in  this  language 
must,  we  conceive,  be  patent  to  every  one.  It  is  a  pity  when  Mr. 
Brown  thought  fit  to  charge  Mr.  Lowe  with  bitter  railing  in  his 
Protest,  that  he  did  not  place  in  juxtaposition  with  his  charge, 
the  following  extract  from  the  Postscript  to  the  Protest :  "  I  re- 
quested him  (Mr.  Brown)  to  regard  any  words  or  expressions  in 
this  paper  which  might  seem  strong  or  harsh^  na  forced  from  me  only 
by  the  very  urgent  circumstances  and  extreme  nature  of  the 
case ;  and  I  urgently  deprecated  his  considering  them  designed  to 
be  in  any  way  personally  discourteous  or  needlessly  painful,'''' {!) 
The  meanness  and  unfairness  embodied  in  the  other  taunts  and 
accusations,  which  we  have  extracted  from  the  pamphlet,  suffi- 
ciently betray  themselves;  the  case  is  too  well  known  to  the 
public  at  this  day,  for  Mr.  Lowe's  conduct  to  need  any  defence 
on  our  part  *.  One  thing  only  remains  to  be  noticed ;  and  as  a 
tit-bit  of  malevolence  we  have  kept  it  till  the  end,  although  Mr. 

*  Tlie  firm  support  afforded  to  Mr.  Lowe  by  his  Bbhop,  the  memorial  addressed 
to  his  lordship  in  his  favour,  but  lately,  by  seventy-one  communicanU  of  his  congre> 
gation,  and  the /act  that  but  three  out  of  fifteen  English  clergymen  on  the  island 
were  found  to  attend  the  anti-episcopal  ministrations  of  Mr.  Brown,  may,  we  think, 
have  at  least  equal  weight,  with  the  reader,  with  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Brown, 
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Brown  \v\f*  thought  fit  to  put  it  in  the  head  and  firont  nf  his  pub- 
licatiiin,  and  in  the  prcfRCc ;  doubtless  lioping  that  as  liis  pamjihlet 
wuuld  be  printed,  and  probably  have  aonie  circulation  in  thb 
country,  the  faW>hood  of  his  statement  would  not  be  detected 
here  and  exposed.  The  passage  in  the  preface  to  which  we  refer 
is  tlic  following  :  "  The  liistory  of  the  Comniuiiion  plate  used  io 
this  room"  (the  i^tr  ehapcl  in  which  Mr.  Lowe  celebrates  Dinne 
Service  under  the  Dishup  of  London's  licence]  *'is  af!  follon: 
A  chalice  wat  purchat^  htf  the  congretiation,  at  the  BritiA 
chapel,  in  18(1;  and  afterwards  a  paten  and  alms-basin  vere  added 
from  the  muney  collected  at  the  offertory.  These  the  late  chaplon 
kept  in  his  own  custody ;  and  now  afkr  hi»  swptrceaeion  bf  Btr 
Afajenty,  and  the  arrival  of  hi»  suecosBor,  he  retains  them  for  the 
use  of  the  con}>;rcgation  in  the  hoom  above-niontioned.  The 
reason  assi;;ned  for  this  is,  that  they  do  not  heUmg  to  tha  Cdwri  ^ 
England  as  6y  law  cxtablished {!)  but  to  "the  Church  'in  com- 
munion with  the  IJishop  of  London." " 

Now  in  tliis  Statement  the  /nt  aaaertion  is  not  true  :  the 
Ghalico  in  question  was  kot  pui-chased  By  the  congregation,  bnt 
with  money  raised  hy  private  mlscription  amongst  a  feiti  memlen 
of  the  congregation,  a  list  of  whoso  names  is  extant.  The  paten 
and  nlnisdifili  were  not,  aa  Mr.  Brown  fallaciously  leads  liia  reader 
to  suppose,  "  added  from  "  the  general  fund  collected  at  the  oflcr- 
torj-,  but  were  pui-cliascd  with  money  offered  fpedficalltf  for  tkat 
pwrpoK.  However  it  is  better  to  give  the  reply  to  tliis  shameful 
charge  in  the  words  of  a  printed  statement  circulated  in  Funchil, 
(which  Mr.  Brown  had  evidently  seen  before  he  put  forth  Im 
slander,  at  He  quotes  from  it,  and  he  is  therefore  utterly  without 
excuse,)  imd  which,  with  many  other  documents  relating  to  tUi 
Inisiness,  is  now  before  us. 

"  Madeira,  Fehnuiry  24,  1848. 

"  Statements  having  bctn  muile  and  circulated  to  the  effect  that  ibe 
Ilevcn-ntl  11.  T.  Lowu  is  not  authorized  in  retaining  poaaeaaion  of  the 
I'haticc,  pati-n,  and  nlma-buKin,  aometiiiie  in  use  at  the  late  Britiih 
I'hapel,  in  the  Riia  da  Delia  Vista,  nnd  in  employing  the  same  at  the 
rulniinisiraiiiiii  of  tlic  Holy  Coinmuniun  in  the  congregation  of  meinben 
<>r  the  ('hiirch  of  Kngland  .idhering  to  tlie  Communion  oF  the  Lord 
!)isho|)  or  I^>ndon,  it  h.is  been  considered  due  to  Mr.  Lowe  to  place 
the  fads  of  the  case  beftire  the  iiiiblic. 

"  In  tlic  year  1814,  it  havinji  appeared  to  GCvcral  members  of  the 
i-ongregati(in  at  the  Intt  liritish  chnpcl  that  there  was  no  Communion 
jilutf  pnnierly  belonirin^'  to  llie  Church  of  Ennlanil,  (that  which  wm 
ilicn  used  bcinj{  the  iiroperty  of  the  '  British  fjclory,')  o  sulisrription 
wns  made  for  tlie  pnr]'iisc  uf  pruvidiiiET  •■»  ehnlicc.  And  aa  the  inteiitiua 
■if  ilie  sul)f(,'ril)er3  was  to  devote  tlic  ehaliee  in  que«tion,  for  ever,  to  tht 
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sole  use  of  the  congregation  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
it  was  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  presented  to  the  trustees  of  the  late 
British  chapelt  as  no  security  could  be  given  that  that  building  would 
continue  in  the  occupation  of  such  congregation  ;  the  Act  of  Parliament 
blowing  the  establishment  therein  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship. 
'*  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  agreed  that  the  chalice  in  question 
should  be  presented  at  the  offertory  with  the  following  inscription :  deo 

BT  SANCTiE  BCCLESIiE  ANGLICAN^,  HUNC  CALICEM  HUMILISSIMI  EX  FILlIS 
OFFERSBANT.        ANNO    AB  INCARNATIONE    DEI    MDCCCXLIV.  and   be   thuS 

placed  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the  Reverend  R.  T.  Lowe,  to  whom,  as 
chaplain,  by  the  l6th  Regulation,  an  irresponsible  control  is  given  over 
all  sacramental  'alms  and  oblations,'  and  who,  it  was  well  known, 
would  take  such  measures,  in  any  emergency,  as  he  should  decin  best 
calculated  to  secure  the  object  of  the  donors. 

*'  With  the  same  intention  offerings  were  subsequently  made  at  the 
offer  tor  tf  for  a  paten  and  alms-basin,  all  which  Mr.  Lowe,  from  that 
period  to  the  present,  has  kept  in  his  own  possession. 

"  Late  events  have  justified  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  Mr.  Lowe 
holding  the  licence  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  (the  ordinary  whose 
virtual  jurisdiction  over  all  congregations  of  English  churchmen  abroad 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Chutco  and  State  for  at  least  two  hundred 
years,)  and  the  congregation  adhering  to  him  being  therefore  the  only 
congregation  in  this  island  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
has  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  trust,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  donors,  retained  the  plate  in  question,  in  trust  for  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  place,  instead 
of  delivering  it  up  to  the  trustees  of  what  has  now  become,  as  publicly 
declared  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  at  a  meeting  lately  held  at 
the  British  Consulate,  a  schismatical  place  of  worship. 

"The  Sacramental  plate  formerly  in  use,  and  belonging  to  the 
*  factory,'  remains,  as  heretofore,  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  trustees." 

With  this  expose  we  leave  the  Eeverend  Thomas  Kenworthy 
Brown.  We  nse  from  the  perusal  of  his  pamphlet  the  more 
confirmed  in  our  conviction  of  the  unrighteousness  of  his  cause, 
and  the  more  impelled  to  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  sup- 
port to  Mr.  Lowe,  who  has  so  nobly,  and  at  such  great  personal 
sacrifices,  maintained  the  cause  of  our  free  and  reformed  Church. 
The  schismatical  leaven  working  in  Mr.  Brown  is  already  bring- 
ing forth  its  inevitable  results :  placed  in  a  position  which  cannot 
be  maintained  by  honest  argument,  he  endeavours  to  prop  it  up 
with  the  most  preposterous  and  untenable  assertions ;  knowing 
that  the  Church,  in  the  persons  of  her  bishop  and  clergy,  dis- 
owns him,  he  unites  with  her  enemies  in  undermining  her  and 
depreciating  the  divinely  instituted  authority  of  her  rulers. 
Feeling  that  he  is  upheld  in  his  present  schismatical  position  only 
by  an  arbitrary  exercbe  of  the  royal  power,  he  not  only  shows 
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liiniself  willing  to  sacrifice  tlic  independence  of  the  Clmrch  in  his 
cffortB  to  exalt  ttiat  jiower  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by 
God,  but  alianielossly  cliarges  liis  opponents,  who,  having  a  deeper 
sense  of  their  obligations  than  he  has  himself,  i-eincmber  that 
tlierc  is,  above  all,  a  Gud  to  whom  tliey  must  answer  hereafter, 
when  all  earthly  kings  and  desars  shall  bo  no  more,  mth  dit- 
loyally  and  faction !  13ut,  to  use  Mr.  .Lowe's  concluding  words, 
"  Let  not  true  churclnnen  and  true  Iwal  hearts  be  disturbed  bj 
siicli  calumnious  or  'weak  devices.'  Let  tbem  take  courage 
rather  (I  Pet.  iv.  13),  remembering  that  precisely  this  fabe 
accusation  was  alleged  against  their  Lord  Himaelf.  (St.  Luke 
xxiii.  2.)  lie  is  the  best,  and  tn  the  hour  of  trial  ml]  be  found, 
as  ever  heretofore,  the  truos^t  and  most  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen, 
wlio  is  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  the  Church.  He 
will  ever  be  found  most  ready  to  " '  render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  arc  Gsesar's," "  who  is  most  stedfast  in  yielding  "  *  unto  (jM 
the  things  which  are  God's '.' " 

T  Appendix,  p.  101. 
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Art.  IV. — Bishop  Jeremy  Tayhr^  Ma  Predecessors,  Contempo- 
raries, and  Sticcessors,  A  Biography.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Aris  Willmott,     London :  Parker,     1847. 

"  I  HAVE  never  believed,  and  never  vnll  believe,  that  any  of  the 
writers  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  will  separate  themselves  from 
their  mother  Church."  Thus  wrote  a  respected  author  in  1844  *; 
in  the  candour,  trustfulness,  and  integrity  of  his  heart.  And  thus, 
too,  thought  many  others,  who  were  disposed  to  look  hopefully 
on  the  great  Tractarian  movement.  All  this  while,  Mr.  Newman 
was  hard  at  work  on  the  "Development  of  Christian  Doctrine:'* 
and  is  now,  as  we  all  sorrowfully  know,  where  that  same  respected 
author  never  thought  to  see  him  ;  having  swept  away  with  him  a 
goodly  secession  of  Anglican  Presbyters,  and  grievously  shaken 
the  allegiance,  we  fear,  of  sundry  others,  who  still  painfully  linger 
within  the  pale  of  their  mother  Church's  communion.  And  so, 
Rome  is  elate  of  heart,  and  full  of  sonorous  jubilation,  and  pro- 
digal of  her  orisons  for  the  recovery  of  England, — once  the  fairest 
garden  of  the  pontifical  domain,  but  now,  for  300  years,  over- 
run with  the  weeds  of  a  "  pernicious  heresy.''  And,  not  content 
with  prayers,  she  is  benevolently  unsparing  of  her  more  outward 
and  visible  activities  and  resources,  on  our  behalf;  if  so  she  may 
win  back  her  misguided  children  to  her  embrace. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  chorus  of  high  gratulation  and 
benignant  appeal,  is  varied,  from  time  to  time,  with  notes  of 
stern  and  contemptuous  reproach.  For  instance,  Rome  boasts 
herself  to  be  "  fruitful  of  saints."  But  where,  she  exclaims  (by 
the  mouth  of  her  champions  or  her  converts),  where  are  the 
bright  examples  of  sanctity  which  the  revolted  communion  has  to 
produce  ?  You  miserable  Anglicans,  "  who  have  three  centuries 
of  apostasy  to  atone  for — who  expects  to  see  you  raising  saints 
and  martyrs  ?  When  is  love  ever  likely  to  prompt  you  to  deeds 
of  devotion  and  sacrifice 'f  The  taunt  is  bitter  enough;  but, 
bitter  as  it  may  be,  and  specially  as  it  may  be  deserved  by  the  men 
of  this  money-scraping,  jobbing,  gambling  generation,  we  must  not 

1  See  a  note  to  p.  218,  of  Mr.  Gresley's  little  volume  on  <<  Anglo-Catholicism." 
'  See  Maoricej  Preface  to  Lectures  on  the  Hebrown,  1846,  p.  cxix. 
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allow  it  to  spoak  to  us  of  despair.  We  oiay ,  indeed,  take  abame 
nnd  coiirusion  of  face  to  ourselves ;  but,  we  must  not  surrender 
our  ('Aurch,  and  licr  worthies,  to  the  rebuke  and  the  anatfaemi. 
Out  of  tliG  depths  of  our  own  personal  abasement,  it  beho>'c5  us 
to  Iniik  up,  and  to  ask,  can  this  impeachment  be  altoj^tfaer  juit' 
(Jan  it  be  true  that  our  reformed  oomptunion  is  entirely  fvithoal 
the  note  of  holiuess  and  self-devotion!  Can  it  be  true  that  onr 
"three  centuries  of  apontasy"  have  been  thrpe  centuries  of 
spiritual  barrenness!  And,  for  the  answer' to  this  question, lei 
tiiG  annals  of  those  centuries  be  searched ;  or,  if  that  laboor  be 
too  much  for  the  patience,  or  t)te  opportunities,  of  the  toil-won, 
mammon -ridden  public,  let  comfort  be  sought  in  the  lighter  tn^ 
niuiits  and  compendiurns  of  Church  history  and  biographjr.  Then 
is  no  lack  of  such  appliances  and  aids.  They  are  iaeeflsantjf 
issuing  forth,  in  vast  abundance  and  variety.  We  have  u 
instance  now  before  us.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  if 
any  man  should  be  troubled  in  spirit  by  the  *'  scornful  reonke"  of 
Rome,  aiul  by  the  reproach  of  sterility,  with  which  Borne  etw- 
iiKin;  iLsHails  the  Church  of  England,  that  man  mi^ht  well  lak« 
courage  from  this  one  little  publication — "  Bishop  Jeremy  Tajloi, 
liis  Preilecosaoi-a,  (Jonteinporaries,  and  Succesaors," 

A  few  words  more,  however,  l)efore  proceeding  to  our  notice  of 
the  volume.  Tn  the  iirst  jilace,  then,  it  must,  of  course,  be  cos- 
ceded,  that  the  L:Ltin  Church  is  encompassed  by  an  illustrioua 
cloud  of  witmsies.  To  question  this,  would  be  to  fly  in  thefaee 
of  historj'.  Neither  is  the  notion  to  be  endured,  that  all  these 
wonders  of  saintliness  were  the  product  of  a  slavish,  calcuUti^, 
mercenary  principle.  ])u  the  dogmatical  theology  of  Rome  what 
it  niny,  wo  arc  iicrsuaded  that  ner  very  great^t  men  achieved 
their  mighty  worlis,  not  merely  in  oi'der  that  they  might  therebr 
l)urc1iasc  heaven,  or  escape  the  pains  of  hell :  but,  beoauee  they 
were  filled  with  love  to  God  and  man;  because  they  loved  ru^te- 
ousness  and  hated  iniquity ;  because  they  were  weaiy  of  tba 
IjTiinnv  of  sin,  and  im])aticnt  for  the  deliverance  of  the  world  from 
a  bondage  which  they  themselves  bod  found  to  be  intoleraUe; 
because  they  were  anxious  to  realize,  in  tlieir  own  persoo,  the  life 
and  BufFenngs  of  the  King  of  Saints  himself.  In  the  pulpit,  tf 
the  confessional,  they  might  porlmps  tell  their  people  that  all  giwd 
workn  were  of  great  price  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  would,  asso- 
redly,  not  miss  tlicir  rewanl.  And  they  might  speak  of  the 
doctrine  of  satisfaction  for  pnstt  transgression ;  and  might  expa- 
tiate nn  the  righteiiusue.^  inliorent  in  all  those,  who,  by  patient 
eiintinuancc  in  well  doing,  weitj  seeking  after  immortality  and 
honour.     And  tlio  people  might  listen  to  their  teachiiut,  tdl  Uiej 
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came  to  fanoy  that  they  mighty  indeed,  '^  place  God  in  their 
acoountrrbooks ;""  and,  thfit  they  might  contrive,  at  the  last,  to 
secure  a  handsome  balance  in  their  own  favour.  !3ut,  now,  follow 
these  same  men  into  the  oratory  or  the  cell :  and  there  we  shall 
have  before  us  a  spectacle  of  what  may  justly  be  called  th^ir  splendid 
inconsistency.  For,  can  any  man  believe  that  the  *'  burning  and 
shining  lights  ^'  of  Mediseval  devotion  were  ever  overcast,  for  ap 
instant,  by  a  shadow  of  self-righteousness  ?  Is  it  credible  that, 
when  such  men  were  prostrate  before  God,  ip  penitence  or 
prayer,  they  could  have  borne  the  thought  of  offering  up  their 
own  good  deeds,  in  ei^change  fbr  the  joys  of  heaven  I  No ;  if 
the  voice  of  conscious  unworthiness,  and  deep  humiliation,  ever 
went  up,  with  acceptance,  to  the  throne  of  grace,  it  must  have 
ascended  irom  the  hearts  of  these  great  Romanists,  and  such  as 
these. 

But  then  it  must  be  remembei*ed,  that  tU^re  is  one  element  ip 
the  Bomish  theology,  which  has  a  tendency  to  impart  to  liomish 
saintliness  something  of  a  peculiar  type  and  expression.  A  truly 
heart-stricken  Romish  penitent  feels  lik^  one  who  has  lost  a  trea- 
sure, which,  if  recoverable  at  all,  can  be  recovered  only  by  the 
most  violent  exertions,  and  the  bitterest  sacrifices,  And  henqe, 
principally,  the  whole  Bomish  apparatus  of  penitential  discipline. 
And  nence,  too,  it  is  that  the  perfect  ideal  of  Bomish  saintliness 
usually  appears  arrayed  in  sackcloth,  or  something  equally  sordid 
and  tormenting ;  and  often  gaunt  and  gh^l^  with  austerity  and 
maceration.  Without  these  outward  mdications,  there  copld,  it 
was  thought,  be  no  assurance  that  the  spirit  pf  repentance  had 
reached  the  sinner^s  inward  life. 

But  there  were  other  influences  at  work,  which  powerfully 
tended  to  invest  the  sanctity  of  Mediaeval  times,  with  an  exterior 
of  imposing  severity  apd  gloom.  There  is,  in  the  human  race,  a 
very  strong  propensity  for  hero-worship ;  and  this  propensity  is 
always  most  predominant  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
The  unlettered  and  untutored  million  are  naturally  apt  to  look, 
with  a  mixture  of  amazement  and  veneration»  on  all  great  victories 
achieved  over  those  necessities  which  enslave  the  larger  portion  of 
mankind.  And  the  wonder  with  which  this  superiority  is  re- 
garded, becomes,  at  length,  a  decidedly  pleasurable  emotion. 
Nay,  it  is  sometimes  found  to  become  a  passion,  and  even  to 
ffrow  into  a  positive  want.  And  thus  there  arose  in  the  world  an 
incessant  craving  for  the  highest  spiritual  heroism ;  and,  with  it, 
something  like  contempt  for  all  pretensions  which  fell  short  of  it. 
The  multitudes  have  generally  been  most  pitiless  in  their  exac- 
tions of  self-r^ouncement  on  the  part  of  those  who  stood  forth  as 
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tlicir  cliicf  ghastly  counsellors  and  giudes :  a  truth  wliich  mi 
strikingly  illuatrated  in  the  reign  of  Hildebrand,  when  he  yngei 
his  desperate  warfare  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  He  mi 
vigorously  supported,  in  his  anti-matrimonial  crusade,  by  the  into- 
lerant hero-tcorshipperB  of  his  day  \  till,  at  length,  a  manied 
firiest  scarcely  dared  to  show  his  face.  He  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
looted  and  assailed,  as  a  cowardly  deserter  from  the  ranlcs  of 
sacerdotal  holiness  and  dignity.  And  then,  consider  what  n 
impulse  must  have  been  given  to  this  demand  for  sainthood,  lif 
the  contemplation  of  that  vaet  reservoir  of  merit,  which  the  lira 
of  holy  men  kqit  constantly  filled  to  overflotving ;  and  which  the 
Father  of  Christendom  had  to  dispense,  for  the  comfort  and 
refreshment  of  unhappy  sinners,  who  were  but  scantily  endowed 
with  any  personal  heroitm  of  their  own !  Under  the  operation  of 
such  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  it  is  scarcely  wonderTul  tbtt 
the  highest  Mediieval  piety  should  have  assumed,  for  the  moct 
part,  a  sternly  ascetic  form.  The  sackcloth,  the  nahca,  the  hair- 
sliii-t,  the  iron  girdle,  the  secret  flagellation,  all  these,  dou1>tlc5^ 
arc  very  marvellous  phcnonionn.  But  a  moderate  inught  into 
the  mysteries  ol'  our  nature  will  suffice  to  show  that  tber 
are  by  no  means  inexplicable.  They  are  phenomena,  which  in- 
ilicate  a  variety  of  moving  power.  In  spirituolly-minded  men, 
tliey  indicate  the  a^^nny  of  the  struggle  between  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh.  In  fanatical  men,  they  indicate,  often,  a  fierce  intensity  of 
mere  self-will.  In  crafty  ana  ambitious  men,  they  indicate  a  Ian 
of  influence  and  of  admiration ;  a  master  passion  which  must  be 
gratified  at  any  sacrifice,  however  painful  and  unnatural.  And, 
in  sonic  instances,  all  these  impulses  may  have  been  strangely  and 
variously  combined.  But  lastly,  they  indicate  that  impatioil 
longing  for  proilii^ies,  which,  in  all  periods,  is  an  attribute  of 
ignorant  and  vulgar  minds;  es]}ecially  when  the  prodigies  an 
such  as  to  offer  some  vicaiious  relief  to  the  pangs  of  an  uneuf 
conscience. 

]tut  tiic  days  of  ignorance  at  length  be^n  to  pass  away. 
First,  the  invention  of  tlie  press  let  in  the  light  upon  the  cham- 
bers of  imagery  and  mystery.  The  Reformation  speedily  tA- 
lowed ;  the  last  and  loudest  of  a  long  series  of  protests  agsiost 
cri'or  and  corruption.  Jerome  never  was  without  a  reprcsentatin^ 
ready  to  brow-beat  all  resistance  against  certain  expansive  element! 
of  evil,  which  had  found  their  way  into  the  Church.  The  Befonner 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  was  armed,  not  only  with  an 
indoniitJiblc  nature,  but  with  the  accumulated  momentum  of  whole 
centuries  of  Protestation.  And  aumng  other  results  of  the  migh^ 
aiuvcmcnt  ho  achieved,  wo  may  reckon  this,— that  men  began 
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boldly  to  inquire  what  was  meant  by  that  crucifixion  of  the  fleshy 
which  the  Gospel  speaks  of  and  requires  ?  Did  it  mean  a  course 
of  self-inflicted  torment,  a  morose  rejection  of  those  good  things 
which  God  hath  given  us  richly  to  enjoy,  a  forcible  suppression  of 
the  kindliest  instincts,  and  tenderest  affections  of  humanity !  And 
did  it  mean  that,  without  this  incessant  and  savage  war  against 
our  nature,  all  pretensions  to  eminent  sanctity  must  be  scornfully 
repelled!  Or,  did  it  mean  an  habitual  strife  for  mastery  over 
selflsh  and  unruly  passion ;  an  inward  conflict,  manifested  out- 
wardly by  a  life  of  beneflcence,  sobriety,  and  righteousness,  and 
by  a  readiness  to  meet  tribulation  and  death  itself,  if  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Christian  warfare  should  demand  it  I 

How  this  question  has  been  answered  by  the  Church  of 
England,  we  all  know.  We  know,  too,  that  her  solution  of  it, 
to  this  hour,  excites  the  supercilious  contempt  of  Romanists, 
and  of  many  among  those  worshippers  of  the  past,  who  can 
see  nothing  in  the  present  but  baseness  and  degeneracy.  It 
is  to  no  purpose  to  speak  to  them  of  our  martyr-bishops  :  they, 
we  are  told,  were  no  better  than  a  set  of  obstinate  rebels,  and 
incorrigible  apostates.  To  mention  such  names  as  Jewel,  Hooker, 
Andrews,  Hall,  Jeremy  Taylor,  is  only  to  bring  down  upon  our 
heads  a  storm  of  derision.  Mere  holiday  soldiers  these  !  wholly 
unfit  to  encounter  the  hardness  of  the  Church's  warfare.  Where, 
we  are  asked,  are  the  '^  men  of  spare  figures,  and  low  plaintive 
voices,^'  gliding  about  like  ministers  of  peace  and  mercy,  amidst 
the  throng  and  turmoil  of  this  sin-darkened  world  ?  Where  is 
the  mortified  and  solitary  man  of  prayer,  the  painful  wrestler  with 
the  Lord,  on  behalf  of  the  millions  who  have  forgotten  Him  ? 
The  Church  of  this  country  (if  Church  it  can  be  called),  we  are 
assured,  is  absolutely  going  to  decay  and  ruin  for  want  of  saintly 
and  self-renouncing  men.  She  is  become  a  by-word  among  all 
who  are  conversant  with  the  transcendent  sanctity  of  better 
times  f  Now,  we  must  confess,  (and  this,  without  the  slightest 
inclination  to  cast  dishonour  on  the  bright  examples  of  ancient 
piety,)  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  all  this  which  sounds  in  our 
ear  much  like  the  utterances  of  a  fantastic  sort  of  pedantry. 
Numbers  of  those  who  speak  thus,  we  suspect,  speak  quite  as 
much  in  the  spirit  of  antiquarians,  as  of  Churchmen.  They  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  distinctly  conscious  of  this  themselves :  but, 
nevertheless,  we  are  pretty  well  persuaded  that,  with  them,  many 
things  are  venerable  and  precious  exactly  in  proportion  as  they 
are  old  and  obsolete.  And,  accordingly,  they  talk,  at  times,  about 
as  reasonably  as  certain  other  pedants  have  done ;  those,  for  in- 
stance, who  liave  solemnly  deplored  the  revolution  which  has  been 
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oRbctGd  in  the  &i-t  of  war ;  and  hare  complained  that  there  cu 
Im.>  no  gciniino  military  lieroiBiii  in  these  degenerate  daj-s:  niif! 
because,  truly,  our  warriors  go  fortli  no  louf^r  **  clad  in  complete 
Etoci,'"  nor  iinucd  with  lance,  or  with  two-handed  sword  !  Tkr 
monotonous  outcry  of  these  dwellois  in  by-gone  tiine,  is  often 
insufferably  wearisome.  They  seem  utteriy  ignorant  tluit  rdwicn 
itself,  though  immutable  in  its  essence,  is  aiuceptible  of  ranetr 
in  its  outward  modes,  and  visible  manifestations :  and  heoee. 
mere  sanctity  of  life  is  no  sainUiness  at  all,  with  them,  nnkn  it 
conice  proviucd  with  the  ancient  apparBtus  of  self-tortare^  Al 
things  cine  aro  undergoing  more  or  leas  of  a  superficial  chance, 
at  IcoHt ;  but  no  matter  !  These  men  wonld  bave  the  pieeae 
Mediieval  pattern  stereotyped.  The  Anglican  Church  has  thoa^ 
proper  to  violate  the  sacred  model ;  and,  therefore,  her  wortlm 
arc  not  one  of  them  fit  for  a  place  in  the  calendar.  The  "  Dnil^ 
Advocate''  would  be  irreBistibly  armed  gainst  their  pretennoB. 
AVe  are  but  little  moved  by  these  violent  eallies  of  spiritial 
(Jiiixotisni.  \Vc  still  fearlessly  contend  that  the  great  worthia 
uf  our  Chiiroli  are  deserving  of  all  the  oanonisation  which  tbn 
would  themselves  desire  or  accept.  They,  doubtless,  wonld 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  being  set  down  m  the  long  catalog 
of  Rome,  which  invests  her  champions  with  titles,  that  should,  ia 
all  decency,  be  reserved  for  Apostles  and  Evangelists  ;  and  thef 
would  bo  amply  content  with  an  honourable  place  id  the  heart  of 
their  Church  and  nation.  And,  on  their  behalf,  we  might  con- 
fidently say  thus  to  tlieir  accusers :  Those  certainly  diiTill,  vbo 
said  of  the  recluse  and  mortified  llaptist,  BekoU,  he  AatA  a  dee3! 
But,  surely,  those  did  worse,  who  slandered  the  sofflal  faolity  of 
our  Lord,  and  exclaimed,  Bfhotd  a  plvttonoutman  and  a  whe- 
bibher!  And  we  venture  to  hope,  that  wisdom  may  be  josti&ed 
of  her  childrcn  now,  as  she  was  then. 

])ut,  the  most  aatouisliing  faculty  of  these  dreamy  idealists  and 
idolaters  of  the  pa.st  is,  their  power  of  ignoring  every  thing  but 
the  viNionu  which  arc  floating  before  their  own  eyes.  Th^  ore 
siirhiiig  to  bring  back  the  golden  age  of  ecclesiastiul  holiness  and 
discipline :  but  they  utterly  forget  that  it  was  no  pure  age  of 
gfild,  nor  any  thing  at  all  appi-oaching  to  it.  In  vast  proportions, 
it  wii»,  likewise,  an  age  of  iron,  of  brass,  and  of  miry  clay.  Itww 
a  long  dreary  period,  illustrated  here  and  there  with  great  virtues, 
but  also  biac-k  with  the  most  stu])Gndous  crimes :  and  what  is 
ivor-sc,  iM)peB,  and  cardinals,  and  prelates,  and  monks,  were  ofien 
among  the  most  flagitious  of  the  criminals.  Hut  such  ia  the 
infatuntinn  of  the  Medievalists,  that  they  can  sec  no  defortnitr 
in  the  object  of  their  admiration.     They  fix  an  impasnoned  gan 
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on  certain  transcendent  specimens  of  excellence  and  sanctity. 
To  the  surrounding  and  pervading  depravity  they  are  inveterately 
blind ;  and  they  fiercely  resent  an  efforts  to  disperse  their  blind- 
ness. And  then  they  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  that  there 
can  be  no  hope  for  Ghristendom,  but  in  a  restoration  of  the 
saintly  glories  of  the  Western  Church !  Till  that  recovery 
is  accomplished,  the  beauty  of  holiness  must  remain  foully 
mutilated  and  defaced.  Why,  that  single  word  of  horror  and  abo- 
mination,— the  Inquisition, — one  would  imagine  might  do  some- 
thing to  exorcise  the  spirit  which  possesses  them ;  especially  when 
accompanied  by  the  remembrance  that,  of  that  accursed  mstitu- 
tion,  many  of  the  eaintUeei  heroes  of  the  Latin  Church  were 
among  the  foremost  members.  Yes,  from  the  men  of  prayer,  and 
fkst,  and  vigil,  and  almost  unearthly  self-renouncement,  the  cry 
frequently  went  forth,  which  closed  the  gates  of  mercy,  and  let 
slip  the  dogs  of  havoc  over  provinces  and  kingdoms.  And  can 
this  be  the  class  of  men  whom  any  one  with  a  heart  of  flesh  in 
his  bosom  could  wish  to  recall  into  life  and  action,  and  to  rein- 
state in  power,  and  to  set  up  as  the  guides  and  luminaries  of  the 
Church !  Alas !  we  fear  it  is  even  so  !  With  anguish  and 
dismay  we  speak  it ;  it  is  but  too  clear  that  persecution  itself 
does  not  look  quite  so  ugly,  as  many  think,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Bomanists,  or  the  Bomamzers,  of  this  nineteenth  century  !  We 
collect  as  much  from  certain  calm,  but  ominous  and  frightful 
words,  of  the  great  leader  of  the  recent  movement.  Every  one 
who  has  read  the  book,  must  remember — surely,  not  without  a 
shudder — ^that  passage  in  the  "  Development  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine,^ which  concludes  thus : — 

"  St.  Clement  could  not  give  judsment  on  the  doctrine  of  Beren- 
garius,  nor  St.  Dionysius  refute  the  Ubiquists,  nor  St.  Irenaeus  denounce 
the  Protestant  view  of  justification,  nor  St,  Cyprian  draw  up  a  theory 
of  persecution.  There  is  a  time  for  every  purpose  under  the  heaven  ; 
a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak  '." 

There  is  no  misunderstanding  this.  A  theory  of  persecution  is 
clearly  among  the  legitimate  developments  of  Cnristian  doctrine  ! 
The  time  for  it  was  not  come,  in  the  days  of  Cyprian  ;  but,  the 
time  did  come  at  last ;  and  that  time  hais  never  yet  passed  away. 
The  theory  survives  to  this  hour  ;  although,  from  the  influence  of 
circumstances,  the  practice  may  be  suspended.  We  have  here 
a  phenomenon  of  very  deep  significance;  namely,  a  bright 
example  of  Bomish  sanctity,  distinctly  recognizing  the  theory  of 
persecution.    And  can  it  then  be  imagined,  that  a  man  so  honest 

*  Newman :  Deyelopment,  fte.  p.  145. 
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would  shrink  from  t)iepractice  of  persecution  !  No :  if  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  were  to  be  revived  to-morrow,  of  course  he 
\rauld  be  ready  to  take  his  scat  there,  if  required  by  the  Chnrdi. 
It  would  be  positively  injurious  to  his  reputation  for  ioteffritj  to 
suspect  that  he  would  hesitate  for  an  instant.  And  he  would  find, 
as  his  colleagues  in  tliat  dark  consistory,  maoy  other  sunthf 
men,  eonacicntiously  prepared  to  re-enact,  if  need  w^e,  the 
horrors  of  Medticval  Druidisin ! 

Hut  the  Inquisition,  we  may  be  told,  can  never  be  revived. 
Religious  persecution  is  exploded,  and  banished  from  the  earth. 
^Vo  might  just  as  reasonably  expect  the  return  of  Jadidal 
Astrology,  or  the  searcli  for  the  Philosopher's  stone.  We  should 
very  glcialy  share  in  the  confidence  of  those  who  think  so  !  But 
wo  have  not  so  read  the  history  of  Christendom.  Persecatjon  b 
n  monster,  which  lias,  for  some  considerable  period,  liun  "  hushed 
in  grim  repose;^  torpid,  and,  to  all  appearance,  powerless.  It 
ia,  just  now,  about  as  harmless  as  a  first  rate  man-of-war  laid  tip 
in  ordinary.  But,  it  is  no  sheer  hulk,  waiting  only  to  be  brokoi 
up  :  nnd  nothing  could  be  more  perilous  than  a  rash  belief  thit 
its  thunders  could  never  be  awakened.  If  any  should  lau{^  >t 
such  apprehensions,  and  tell  us  that  we  "feared  a  painted  devil," 
we  would  ask  them  to  reSect  far  a  moment  upon  Rome's  terrific 
statute-book,  the  Canon  Law,  which  contains,  among  other  things, 
the  wliolo  Institute  of  Persecution,  and  of  which  not  a  unele 
decree,  provision,  or  enactment,  has  ever  been  repealed.  We 
cannot,  mdecd,  pretend  to  any  very  profound  acquaintance  with 
tins  Titaninn  collection ;  but  we  believe  that  the  following  state- 
ment, HO  far  as  it  goes,  will  be  found  to  convey  some  just  notion 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  contents.  The  Canon  Law,  then,  con- 
sists first,  of  every  text  of  Scripture  which  is  capable  of  two 
meanings,  one  literal,  the  other  mystical,  or  spiritual ;  (a  migfatr 
convenient  apparatus  for  those  who  seek  to  rule  the  worio, 
wliethor  by  ton-or,  or  by  fraud;)  next,  of  the  whole  body  of 
Human  Law,  which  provides,  abundantly  and  mercilessly,  for  the 
pmiishnicnt  of  all  spiritual  offences,  and  which  is  adopted  in  grosB, 
and  distinctly,  as  n  complement  of  the  ecclesiastical  code.  It 
further  consists  of  the  decrees  of  somewhere  about  five-and- 
twcuty  general  councils;  of  certain  councils  qttari  ffeneralei; 
itud  of  iiunierous  local  councils,  in  Greece,  Africa,  Qaul,  Spain, 
Italy,  Cierinuuy,  England,  and  Ireland.  Then  we  have  a  vast 
Koiigeries  of  congtilations  of  the  Roman  pontifla,  from  St.  Peter 
til  the  present  day  ;  and  a  mighty  contribution  from  the  writings 
of  nimiberless  fathers  of  the  Church,  from  the  earliest  times. 
To  these  must  be  added  a  book,  or  books,  de  L^ro  IHunw,  4 
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ordine  JRomano ;  at  least  twenty-five  collections  of  canons ;  the 
Decretum  of  Gratian,  with  various  additions  by  subsequent  popes ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  works  of  a  host  of  commentators,  whose 
name  is  Legion*  Of  this  gigantic  compilation,  the  work  of 
Gratian,  together  with  sundry  additions  to  it,  forms  the  autho* 
rizcd  compendium  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  of  this  hugo 
mass,  not  one  particle  has  lost  its  vitality :  the  whole  is  a  living 
oracle,  the  utterances  of  which  are  conclusive  at  this  very  day. 
Behold,  then,  the  vast  armoury  and  magazine  of  Bome  !  And 
recollect,  that  its  implements  are  not  hanging  up,  ^'like  rusty 
mail  in  monumental  mockery  f^  they  are  bright  and  keen,  and 
ready  for  defence,  or  for  aggression,  at  a  moment'^s  notice ;  and, 
among  them,  the  '*  devilish  enginry '"  for  the  extermination  of 
heretics.  Dr.  Doyle,  and  his  brethren,  may  fill  whole  blue-books 
with  evasive  and  prevaricating  answers  to  parliamentary  inter- 
rogatories ;  but  they  never  can  disguise  the  fact,  that,  at  Bome^ 
nothing  ever  falls  into  utter  desuetude.  Nullum  tempus  occurrit 
Ecclesuje^  is  among  her  most  favourite  maxims.  Her  powers,  her 
claims,  her  pretensions  of  every  description  and  magnitude,  may 
go  into  abeyance,  but  never  can  grow  obsolete.  Her  language 
respecting  them  is,  /ulyac  Iv  tovtoiq  Gtocj  ovSi  yripatTKH :  and 
this  language  her  meekest  and  holiest  men  are,  at  all  times,  pre- 
pared to  echo  back  in  tempest  and  thunder.  No,  no ;  if  wo 
would  call  back  Mediaeval  saintliness,  we  must  be  content  to  take 
it  even  as  we  find  it ;  with  all  its  fervency  of  love,  and  with  all 
its  intensity  of  hate ;  with  its  mantle  of  sanctity,  and  with  the 
panoply  of  intolerance  bristling  beneath  it.  And  this  the  world 
would  speedily  discover,  if  Bome  should  ever,  for  a  time,  win  back 
her  dominion. 

But,  further:  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  intelligent  or 
thoughtful  man  to  contemplate  the  saintliness  of  former  cen- 
turies, apart  from  the  whole  system  with  which  it  was  identified ; 
or,  to  which,  at  least,  it  was  obediently  and  devotedly  subservient. 
A  Bomish  saint  was  always,  or  almost  always,  one  who  had  sur- 
rendered all  his  faculties  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Bomish  see ; 
one,  who  considered  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  as  the  only  centre  of 
life  to  all  Christendom ;  one,  who  felt  that,  separated  from  that 
vital  centre,  he  might  have  a  name  to  live^  but  yet  would  be  dead 
before  God.  He  was,  therefore,  one  who  virtually  stood  com- 
mitted to  all  the  absurdity,  all  the  imposture,  all  the  wanton 
extravagance  of  distortion  and  exaggeration,  by  means  of  which 
the  Papacy  succeeded  in  oppressing  and  bewildering  the  mind 
of  semi-barbarous  Europe.  And,  gracious  Heaven !  what  an 
exhibition  is  presented  to  us,  by  the  growth  of  the  Papal  dominion, 
of  the  measureless  capacities  of  human  credulity,  and  of  the 
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stupendous  audacity  of  human  lust  of  dominion  I  The  eSronteiy 
of  tlie  poutJfical  pretensiona  would  be  almost  isu^liable.  if  we 
could  but  banish  from  our  recollection  its  mighty  influences  on 
the  dostinios  of  mankind.  Its  utterances  remind  us,  at  times,  of 
the  gibberish  vented  by  the  masters  of  thaumaturgy  and  tegei^ 
de-main.  A  few  mystic  syllables  seem  to  alter  the  whole  coum 
of  nature.  A  scrap  from  the  Bible,  launched  from  the  Latena 
or  the  Vatican,  becomes  a  "  thought-executing  "*  element.  It 
does  the  work  of  thunder  and  lightning.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  figurative  and  mystical  applications  of  Scripture, 
as  among  the  most  sacred  and  formidable  treasures  of  the  Caooa 
Law.  And  now  for  a  few  examples  of  their  mighty  virtue. 
"Lord,  be/wltl,  here  are  itco  Bwordt;"  {Ecce  duo  glaaii).  No 
sooner  are  the  words  pronounced,  than  the  temporal  and  ^iribnl 
swords  are,  at  onoo,  within  the  grasp  of  God's  Vicegerent  upon 
earth.  Again ;  our  Lord  prayed  for  Peter  that  his  laith  might 
not  fail,  what,  then,  could  be  clearer  than  tlie  inference,  tut 
the  occupier  of  Peter^s  chair  might  contradict  himself,  without 
tho  slightest  impeachment  of  hia  infallibility !  Further ;  our  Lord 
said  to  Peter,  "  I%oh  art  Peter,  and  on  thii  rock  will  I  huitd  My 
Church.'"  Who,  then,  can  doubt  the  elevation  of  the  Bishop  a 
llomc  to  a  transcendent  superiority  above  the  rest  of  the  Apos- 
tolic college  ;  and,  of  course,  above  all  future  bishops  and  pastors 
of  tho  Church  of  Christ  i  Once  more;  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  is 
solemnly  commissioned  to  proclaim  tho  doom  en  impious  potoi- 
tatesand  kingdoms;  "  to  ptatU,  to  build,  to  root  ovt,  and  to  destroy:^ 
and,  lo  !  all  the  thrones  on  earth  are  at  the  mercy  of  One  &r 
greater  tlian  the  Prophets !  Lastly ;  what  the  sun  is  to  the 
mooD,  oven  such  is  the  S])iritual  Power  to  the  temporal.  For,  !■ 
it  not  written,  that  "  the  Lordtaade  two  great  Ught* ;  theffreaterto 
rule  the  day,  the  leaser  to  rah  the  night  f"  Why,  such  prodigies  of 
silly  and  impudent  perversion,  if  attempted,  for  the  first  time,  in 
modern  days,  would  bo  met  with  one  universal  shout  of  derision 
and  scorn.  But  the  lying  oracular  fragments  flew  abroad,  like 
wild-fire,  in  tho  luediicval  darkness;  and,  strange  to  tell,  they 
did  their  work  of  glamour,  not  only  on  the  ignorant  and  un- 
tutored nndtitudcs,  but  also  on  tho  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
holiest  and  most  learned  men,  and,  thereby,  subdued  them  to  the 
purposes  of  the  enchanter.  It  was  partly,  if  not  wholly,  by  thrir 
mflucncG  and  potency,  that  the  power  which  sent  them  forth  con- 
tinued to  expand,  frcui  one  gcnci-ntion  to  another,  till  it  reached 
its  plenitude  of  i-elcutleas  majesty  in  the  person  of  Innocent  III. ; 
and,  at  last,  in  the  puriion  of  Boniface  VIII.,  went  raving  mad. 
And  it  is  utterly  impn.ssililo  to  think  of  that  lone  B«ign  (A 
Terror,  without  amazement  at  the  he^hts  of  mortu  insoloiee, 
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and  the  depths  of  human  deeradation.  Of  a  truth,  with  the 
exception  oi  eventa  indisputab^  rairaculoua,  Home  EccIesiaBtical 
is,  by  far,  the  most  astounding  phsenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
Jiuman  race  I  Rome  Republican  and  Bome  Imperial  are,  each 
of  them,  marvellous  enough.  But  they  ideally  sink  into  mere 
common- place,  when  compared  with  the  history  of  Eome,  as  the 
citadel  both  of  temporal  and  of  spiritual  dominion.  And  no  one, 
we  should  imagine,  can  survey  that  history,  without  experiencing  a 
sort  of  tumultuous  confusion  of  thought  respecting  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  that  same  phsanomenon.  But,  of  ^  the  wonders 
which  crowd  upon  us,  while  engaged  in  that  survey,  there  is  none 
perhaps  more  overpowering  than  this,  that  the  finest  intellects, 
and  the  purest  spirits,  should  have  been  dragged  at  the  chariot- 
wheels  or  this  prodigious  system  of  assumption.  The  moral  of 
the  tale,  however,  is  clear  enough ;  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing unsound  and  false  at  the  very  core  of  that  personal  reli- 
gionism, which  could  willinglv  render  itself  up  to  so  questionable 
a  service.  The  saintliness  oi  Bome,  admirable  as  it  frequently 
appears,  was,  as  if  an  Angel  of  Light  were  to  bow  down  before 
an  earthly  counterfeit  of  tne  Invisible  and  Eternal  Miyesty.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  a  safe  and  fitting  object  for  us  to  imitate. 
At  all  events,  we  cannot  be  reasonab^  ciJled  upon  to  do  it  the 
homage  of  despairing  admiration. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  familiar  with  Eccle- 
siastical History,  some  apology  may  be  due,  for  wasting  so  much 
of  their  time  and  patience  on  topics  so  notorious.  These  pages, 
however,  may  chance  to  meet  tne  eye  of  some,  who  are  not  so 
habitually  conversant  with  the  annals  of  the  Church ;  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  a  few  cautionary  sentences  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  not  altogether  useless.  And  to  such  persons  we  would 
say,  that,  with  all  the  above  considerations  before  us,  we  can  per* 
ceivc  no  rational  ground  for  sympathy  with  certain  thoughtful 
and  learned  saint-fanciers,  who  tragically  deplore  the  poverty  and 
barrenness  of  our  National  Church ;  or,  with  the  tribe  of  equally 
fanciful,  but  not  equally  learned  young  gentlemen,  who  are  fol- 
lowing in  their  wake.  With  unaffected  veneration  for  true 
sanctity  of  life,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  we  certainly  like  it 
none  the  better  for  being  arrayed  in  horsehair,  or  sackcloth,  or 
disfigured  with  unnatural  austerities.  We  look  upon  it  with 
suspicion,  when  we  behold  it  in  abject  subservience  to  a  Polity 
whicli  usurps  the  prerogatives  of  God,  and  tramples  on  the 
liberties  of  man.  And  we  view  it  with  positive  repugnance  and 
alarm,  when  we  find  it  ready  to  launch  the  curse  and  the  inter- 
dict, and  to  light  up  the  fires  of  persecution.  And,  accordingly, 
notwithstanding  the  scowl  of  Bomish  arrogance  and  disdain,  we 
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shall  continue  to  regard,  with  unabated  reverence  and  gratitiide, 
the  milder  and  ampler  piety  of  the  worthies  of  our  own  Kefonned 
Communion. 

Wc  cannot  close  these  remarks,  without  recalling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  that  wonderful  portraiture  of  the  genius 
of  Romanism,  which  Mr.  Newman  haa  since  retracted.     And  we 

1>rotcst  that  wc  do  this,  not  with  the  paltry  and  vulgar  object  of 
lolding  up  the  autlior  to  obloquy  and  contempt  for  Iiia  incoo- 
stancy  and  defection ;  but  simply  because  bis  description  conveys 
what  still  appears  to  us  a  warning  infinitely  too  valuable  to  be  for^ 
gotten.  Mr.  Fioudo,  in  his  bullying  manner,  may  call  it  '*  sUng." 
We  call  it  a  masterly  and  faithful  exposition :  and  this  exposition 
wc  bold  to  be  most  urgently  needful  at  the  present  time.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  liave  the  genius  of  Itome  collecting  her 
scattered  and  almost  dormant  energies,  and  once  more  plying 
her  divinations  and  enchantments,  and  dropping  poison  into  the 
cars  and  hearts  of  our  wholesome  brethren  of  the  English  Church. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  liave  the  men  of  latitude  and  libenlity, 
who  6nd  in  science  the  only  secret  of  human  perfectibility;  who 
laugh  at  Mcdimval  frauds  or  terrors ;  who  tell  us  tliat  we  have 
no  more  to  fear  from  the  Woman  of  the  Seven  Hills,  than  troni 
Olympian  Jove,  or  Scandinavian  Woden ;  and  assnre  us,  by  the 
li|)s  of  their  incomparable  Momus  *,  that  there  are,  at  the  Vatican, 
only  "  a  wax-work  pope,  and  wax-work  cardinals,"  harmless  aa 
the  groups  of  the  ingenious  Madame  Tussaud.  We,  therefore, 
produce  the  testimony  of  one  who,  for  twenty  years  past,  has  been 
intently  studying  the  histoty  and  destiny  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
AVe  appeal  back,  from  Philip  drunk,  to  Philip  in  his  former 
sobriety.  We  appeal  from  the  author  of  the  "  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine,"  to  the  author  of  "  The  Prophetic  Offi<»  of 
the  Church."  The  utterances  of  what  we  hold  to  have  heai  tbo 
period  of  sobriety,  wore  these : — 

"We  must  take  and  deal  with  thinga  as  they  are,  not  u  they  pretend 
to  be.  ir  we  arc  induced  to  believe  the  profenions  of  Rome,  and  make 
advances  to  her,  as  if  a  sister  or  a  mother  Church,  (which,  id  theorv, 
she  is,)  wc  shall  find  too  late  that  we  are  in  the  arma  of  a  pitilni 
nnd  unnatural  relative,  who  will  but  triumph  in  the  arts  which  have 
inveigled  us  within  )ier  reach.  No :  dismiising  the  dreami  which  the 
romance  of  early  church  history  and  the  high  doctrines  of  Catholiciim 
will  raise  in  the  inexperienced  mind,  let  ua  be  sure  that  sbe  is  our 
enemy,  nnd  will  do  us  a  miscliii-f  when  she  can.  In  speaking  and  act- 
ing im  this  conviction,  wc  need  not  depart  from  Christian  charity  towanls 
licr.     Wc  must  deal  witli  her  as  we  would  towards  a  friend  who  ii 

*  Thn  TtcT.  Sidacy  Smith. 
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Tisited  by  derangement;  in  great  affliction,  Mrith  all  affectionate  and 
tender  thoughts,  with  tearful  regrets,  and  a  broken  heart ;  but,  with  a 
steady  eye,  and  a  firm  hand.  For,  in  truth,  she  is  a  Church  beside 
herself ;  abounding  in  noble  gifts  and  rightful  titles,  but  unable  to  use 
them  religiously ;  crafty,  obstinate,  wilful,  malicious,  cruel,  unnatural, 
as  madmen  are.  Or,  rather,  she  may  be  said  to  resemble  a  demoniac ; 
possessed  with  principles,  thoughts,  and  tendencies  not  her  own ;  in 
outward  form  and  in  natural  powers  what  God  made  her,  but  ruled 
within  by  an  inexorable  spirit,  who  is  sovereign  in  his  management 
over  her,  and  most  subtle  and  most  successful  in  the  use  of  her  gifts. 
Thus  she  is  her  real  self  only  in  name ;  and,  till  God  vouchsafe  to 
restore  her,  we  must  treat  her  as  if  she  were  that  Evil  One  which 
governs  her.  And  in  saying  this,  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  real  excellence  in  Romanism,  even  as  it  is ;  or  that  any 
really  excellent  men  are  its  adherents,  Satan  ever  acts  on  a  system, 
various,  manifold,  and  intricate;  with  parts  and  instruments  of  different 
qualities;  some  almost  purely  evil,  others  so  unexceptionable,  that  in 
themselves,  and  detached  from  the  end  to  which  all  is  subservient,  they 
are  really  'angels  of  light,'  and  may  be  found  so  at  the  last  day.  In 
Romanism  there  are  some  things  absolutely  good,  some  things  cor- 
rupted, and  some  things  in  themselves  sinful.  But  the  system  itself, 
so  called,  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  all  parts  of  it  as  belonging  to 
the  whole,  and  in  connexion  with  their  practical  working  and  the  end 
which  they  subserve." — Proph,  Off,  pp.  103,  104. 

So  much  for  Rome'^s  monopoly  of  saintliness.  And  now  for 
Jeremy  Taylor.  One  is  glad  of  any  thing  which  recalls  him  to 
our  thoughts.  The  very  mention  of  bis  name  is  a  refreshment  to 
the  spirit,  wearied  with  the  whims,  and  the  caprices,  and  the 
extravagancies  of  what  may  be  called  the  archceological  school  of 
saintliness.  We  have,  in  him,  a  saint  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
whom  we  would  not  exchange  for  any  name  in  the  Romish 
calendar,  always  excepting  the  names  of  Apostles,  and  of  apostolic 
men.  We  have  before  us  one  who,  to  borrow  the  language  of 
his  present  biographer, — 

*'  taught  men  that  the  Gospel  has  no  alliance  with  tyranny ;  that  it 
searches  consciences  without  an  inquisition,  and  supplies  martyrs  with- 
out a  wheel ;  that  bigotry  is  not  essential  to  faith,  nor  the  perdition  of 
our  neighbour  to  the  salvation  of  ourselves.  Convinced  that  no  party 
possessed  a  monopoly  of  truth,  he  weighed  the  reasons  of  men,  rather 

than  their  names His  sojourn  among  men  was  a  journey  to 

angels.  Heaven  was  around  him,  not  only  when  he  entered  the  world, 
but  when  he  left  it.  Always,  and  every  where, — as  student,  priest,  and 
Bishop, — persecuted  or  triumphant,  joyful  or  weary,  he  beheld  lights 
and  faces  which  dwell  not  in  the  common  day,  but  shine  down  upon  the 
traveller  who,  in  the  wilderness,  feels  that  he  is  in  God's  work  and  in 
God's  house." — (pp.  290,  291.) 

The  present  biography  and  criticism,  the  author  tells  us,  is  ''an 
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attempt  to  bring  tlie  aubject  ot  it  nearer  to  the  eye  and  hand.' 
The  Liro  of  Jeremy  Taylar,  it  is  true,  had  alr^dy  been  executed 
by  the  mnfitcrly  and  aaiuted  liand  of  Heber.  But  the  Morii  ot 
Heber,  he  froes  nn  to  inform  us,  is  wholly  inaooessible  to  a  my 
largo  class  of  leaders,  and  "may  be  said  to  be  within  sight  nther 
than  within  reach  ;"  seeing  tliat  it  is  prefixed  to  the  fburtCM 
volumes  of  Disliuji  Taylor*s  writings,  and  is  not  to  bo  procured  !■ 
a  dctoclied  form.  Ndw,  who  would  not  conclude  from  this  state- 
nicnt  that  no  separate  edition  of  the  Life  by  Hcber  had  ever  been 
given  to  tlio  pubiio !  And  what  will  be  the  surprise  of  the  Job- 
informed  portion  of  the  public,  when  they  learn  that  two  aepvtlc 
editions  of  tlie  Life  have  actually  been  printed  ;  one  in  two  smiD 
volumes,  and  another  in  one  volume  octavo !  For  any  thing  n 
know,  indeed,  both  thene  editions  may  now  be  out  of  print  i,  ud 
if  80,  tliey  may,  for  the  time,  be,  intfJligibly  enough,  described  ii 
inaocossiblo.  But,  even  if  this  should  be  the  caae,  it  would  aSM 
no  excuse  to  Mr.  Willmott  for  committing  himself  to  a  brml 
nssciiiun,  which  obviously  suggests  the  inference  that  noue  conld 
have  seen  the  Life  of  liisliop  Taylor,  but  those  who  may  have  had 
access  to  the  comjtieto  edition  of  his  works, 

Itut,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  present  volume  may  not  be  alto- 
gether without  its  use.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  written  with  con- 
liidcrablc  vivacity  ;  though,  perhaps,  with  something  too  much  of 
ambition  and  pretension.  Secondly,  it  is  of  va^  moderate  dimea- 
sinns ;  "  all  elaborate  analysis  of  '  treatises  and  doctrines '  having 
been  avoided."  And,  in  uui-  judgment,  the  autlior  has  done 
wisely  in  thus  limiting  his  design,  and  esclicwing  all  diffiisenaa. 
After  the  labours  of  Hebor  and  others,  an  additional  and  lengthy 
discussion  of  Taylor's  character  and  merits  would  have  been 
wholly  superfluous,  and  almost  impertinent ;  nearly  as  much  so  M 
:t  now  and  copious  essay  on  tlie  writings  and  genius  of  Shakspenn 
himself.  Dcsides,  a  bulky  disquisition  might  liave  deterred  that 
vciy  fastidious  and  impatioiit  personage,  the  general  reader.  Eveo 
the  at'iKinite  octavo  volume  of  Ucber  might,  possibly,  be  too  mnch 
for  those  who  sometimes  read  only  "for  want  of  other  idleceas;" 
whereas  the  iiationeo  even  of  the  divinities  of  the  drawioff-TDom 
will  scarcely  be  cxhoustcd  by  a  little  book  of  three  hundred  annil 
pages,  comprising  not  only  the  Life  of  Taylor  himself,  but  alao  laxf 
notices  of  hia  predecessors,  contemporaries,  and  Bucoaaaoia. 
The  work,  therefore,  may  very  well  bo  allowed  to  appear  on  the 
great  central  romid  table  of  many  a  brilliant  saloon  ;  and  there, 
jiorhaps,  may  become  the  means  of  awakening,  among  the  higb- 
born  and  the  elegant,  a  passionate  desire  to  become  more  ^miliar 
^^■ith  the  most  imnginative  of  divines,  and  the  moat  heaveuly- 
iiiindcd  of  Christian  prelates.  It  might,  to  say  the  least,  be  quite 
as  worthy  to  be  so  placed  as  certain  little  volumes,  gamislied  nilh 
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black  letter,  and  red  lines,  and  margins  fantastically  patterned  or 
illuminated,  which  we  so  frequently  see  glittering  on  embroidered 
ottomans  and  sofas. 

The  author  claims  some  merit  ''for  originality."  But  the 
originality  seems  to  be  exemplified  chiefly  in  this,  that  'Hhe 
reader  who  is  familiar  with  Heber^s  history  of  Taylor  will  find 
some  circumstances  untold  before,  and  see  mcts,  already  commu- 
nicated, placed  in  a  new  light  .'^  The  additions  and  corrections, 
however,  appear  to  be  of  no  very  weighty  importance.  Of  these, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  will  be  found  in  the  following 
passage: — 

"The  parliamentary  resolution,  in  the  October  of  the  same  year 
(1642),  to  sequester  toe  livings  of  the  loyal  clergy,  was  soon  felt  at 
Uppingham.  Upon  this  interesting  portion  of  Taylor's  history  the 
researches  of  Heber  were  unable  to  throw  any  light ;  nor  could  the 
friendly  inquiries  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  ascertain  the  date  of 
his  deprivation,  or  the  name  of  his  intrusive  successor.  One  of  these 
difficulties  may  now  be  removed,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  fVom  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reputation  and  piety  of 
Taylor  failed  to  preserve  his  house  from  plunder,  or  his  family  ^om 
insult  and  ill-treatment.  The  following  remarkable  passage  from  the 
*  Mercurius  Aulicus,'  for  the  week  ending  May  2,  1644,  is  now  reprinted 
for  the  first  time  after  an  oblivion  of  two  hundred  years  ^.  The  writer, 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  puritan  preachers,  thus  continues  his 
history  of  the  week :— ^ 

"  *  Monday,  May  6. — Now,  if  you  would  see  what  heavenly  men  these 
lecturers  are,  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  at  Uppingham,  in  Rutland- 
shire, the  members  have  placed  one  Isaac  Massey  to  teach  the  people, 
(for  the  true  pastor.  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  his  learning  and  loyalty  is 
driven  thence,  his  house  plundered,  his  estate  seized,  and  his  family 
driven  out  of  doors).  This  Massey,  at  a  communion  this  last  Easter, 
having  consecrated  the  bread  after  his  manner,  laid  one  hand  upon  the 
chalice,  and  smiting  his  breast  with  the  other,  said  to  the  parishioners, 
**  As  I  am  a  faithful  sinner,  Neighbours,  this  is  my  morning  draught  ;^* 
and  turning  himself  round  to  them,  said,  **  Neighbours^  here's  to  ye 
all!**  and  so  drank  off  the  whole  cupfiill,  which  is  none  of  the  least. 
Many  of  the  parish  were  hereby  scandalised,  and  therefore  departed 
without  receiving  the  sacrament.  Among  which,  one  old  man,  seeing 
Massey  drink  after  this  manner,  said  aloud,  '*Sir,  much  good  do  it  you.** 
Whereupon,  Massey  replied,  *'Thou  blessest  with  thy  tongue,  and 
cursest  with  thy  heart ;  but  'tis  no  matter,  for  God  will  bless  whom 
thou  cursest.''  This  Massey,  coming  lately  into  a  house  of  the  town, 
used  these  words,  '*  This  town  of  Uppingham  loves  Popery,  and  we 
would  reform  it,  but  they  will  not ;"  and  without  any  further  coherence, 

*  I  am  indebted  for  the  diseoTery  of  this  passage  to  a  notice  in  Mr.  Churton'a 
Minor  Prose  Works  of  Bishop  Pearson,  i.  26.    Oxford,  1844, 
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Baid,  "  But  I  say,  whctoeeer  says  there  it  any  Utig  in  England  heuila 
the  Partiament  at  WestminMter,  I'll  malte  him  for  ever  tpcaking  man.'" 
Tlie  master  of  the  house  replied,  "  /  say  there  it  a  king  in  EngltMi 
betide*  the  Parliament  in  Jyettminiler."  Whereupon  Masaey,  irith  lui 
cudgel,  broke  the  (gentleman's  head.  Whoever  doubts  that  Mr.  Mmnj 
ia  injured  by  these  relatiana,  may  satisfy  themselves  by  inquiring  of  tlie 
inhabitnnts  nf  Uppingham  parish.' 

"  This  narration  is  very  painful  to  read  ;  but  our  dis^st  should  not 
induce  us  to  question  its  truth.  The  '  Itlercurius  Aulicus  '  was  ft  ueit- 
pnper  issued  by  the  royalist  party,  and  frequently  written  by  Sir  Job 
Birkenhead.  The  prtscnt  number  may  have  proceeded  rrom  his  pni. 
In  tliat  case,  bo  probably  derived  his  information  from  Taylor  himiclt 
who  knew  Birkenhead,  otten  meeting  him  at  Oxford,  and  other  plaecL 
One  allusion  to  him  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Evelyn,  in  reference  to  tk 
sneer  of  some  Romanists,  that  the  Church  of  England  had  lost  hn 
bend  in  the  martyrdom  of  Charles.  *1  remember  that  when  theJeinitt, 
deriding  our  calamity,  showed  this  sarcasm  to  my  Lord  Jjucas,  Birku- 
head,  being  present,  replied  as  tartly,  "  It  is  true  our  Church  wants  s 
head  now  ;  but  if  you  have  charity,  as  you  pretend,  you  can  lend  a 
one,  for  your  Church  has  had  two  or  three  heads  at  a  time.""*— 
pp.  104—106. 

Frum  the  above  account  it  would  appear  that  Bishop  Burt, 
who  preached  the  funeral  sermon  on  Taylor,  must  have  been 
"  incorrect  in  BayinjT  tliut  the  storm  descended  on  him  as  soon  u 
he  launched  into  the  world ;"  for,  Taylor  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Uppingham,  in  Kutl.indahire,  early  in  the  spring  of 
l(iU7  (March  23) :  and  hit!  expulsion  can  hardly  have  talccD  ^bcc 
before  the  parliamentary  edict  of  16*2;  and,  if  so,  he  must  nave 
rcnmincd  unmolested,  in  his  parochial  retirement,  during  a  ha;^' 
interval  of  five  years.  For  the  next  eighteen  years,  his  life  wis 
one  of  almost  perpetual  unscttlcment  and  suffering ;  bo  that,  as 
the  author  remarks,  "it  is  one  of  the  paiofnl  difficulties  of  Taylor's 
biograiihcr,  that  he  is  often  unable  to  trace  his  path,  except  by 
hi»  calamities."  (p.  173.)  And  yet  we  find  him  always  bearing; 
"P  against  the  onset  of  adversity  with  a  cheerful  and  contented 
spirit ;  thankfully  rejoicing  "  in  that  mercy  which  daily  mako 
dccrci.'s  in  heaven  for  his  comfort  and  support." 

The  history  of  Taylor  during  the  civil  wars  is  but  ohecnre  ud 
indistinct.  \Vood  tells  us  that  he  follotved  his  royal  maater  in 
the  capacity  of  chaplain.  And  this  assertion,  the  author  thinki, 
ia  confirmed  by  the  internal  testimony  of  his  works, 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  he  saya,  "  that  any  of  his  biographen  or  critics 
have  pointed  out  the  vividness  and  number  of  his  martial  images. 
Kehlc  proves  the  military  experience  of  Homer  from  the  allusions  to 
arms  and  combats ;  and  the  reader  of  Taylor's  sermons  often  finds  him- 
self honied  into  the  tumult  of  the  camp,  or  the  terrors  of  tho  conflict. 
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by  tHe  same  fresliness  and  truth  of  description*  A  striking  example 
occurs  in  his  discourse  entitled  '  Apples  of  Sodom ' ',  where  he  represents 
the  sinner  overcome  by  the  violence  of  a  strong  temptation,  and  awaking, 
when  tlie  fever  subsides,  to  the  full  horror  and  peril  of  his  condition : 
'  But  so  have  I  known  a  bold  trooper  fight  in  the  confusion  of  a  battle, 
and,  being  warm  with  heat  and  rage,  receive  from  the  sword  of  his 
enemy  wounds  open  like  a  grave  ;  but  he  felt  them  not :  and  when,  by 
the  streams  of  blood,  he  found  himself  marked  for  pain,  he  refused  to 
consider  then  what  he  was  to  feel  to-morrow ;  but  when  his  rage  hath 
cooled  into  the  temper  of  a  man,  and  clammy  moisture  hath  checked  the 
fiery  emission  of  spirits,  he  wonders  at  his  own  boldness,  and  blames 
his  fate,  and  needs  a  mighty  patience  to  bear  his  great  calamity.'  The 
wounded  trooper  carries  us  back  to  Naseby  or  Marston-Moor.  The 
following  sketch  of  a  humbler  hero  bears  indications  of  having  been 
X^ainted  from  life  :— 

*'  *  And  what  can  we  complain  of  the  weakness  of  our  strengths,  or  the 
pressures  of  diseases,  when  we  see  a  poor  soldier  stand  in  a  breach, 
almost  starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  and  his  cold  apt  to  be  relieved 
only  by  the  heats  of  anger,  a  fever,  or  a  fired  musket,  and  his  hunger 
slacked  by  a  greater  pain  or  a  huge  fear  ?  This  man  shall  stand  in  his 
arms  and  wounds,  pale  and  faint,  weary  and  watchful ;  and  at  night 
shall  have  a  bullet  pulled  out  of  his  fiesh,  and  shivers  from  his  bones, 
and  endure  his  mouth  to  be  sewed  up  from  a  violent  rent  to  its  own 
dimensions '.' 

"  In  another  place,  the  man  who  prays  with  a  discomposed  spirit  is 
compared  to  him  'that  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  army, 
and  chooses  a  frontier  garrison  to  be  wise  in.^  Where  no  particular 
allusion  to  military  affairs  is  detected,  the  language  shows  the  writer's 
familiarity  with  the  field  and  the  camp.  In  the  case  of  a  believer  who 
has  intermitted  the  watchfulness  of  prayer,  '  the  temptation  returns  and 
forages,  and  prevails  and  seizes  upon  our  unguarded  strengths.'" — 
pp.  109—111. 

These  passages  (and  similar  ones  might  probably  be  found) 
certainly  appear  to  indicate  much  personal  familiarity  with 
*'  scenes  of  broil  and  battle ;  ^^  and  to  show  that  Taylor  had  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  warfare  of  faith  sternly  illustrated  by 
instances  of  bitter  suffering  and  heroic  endurance,  in  the  warfare 
of  loyalty.  The  warfare  of  faith  he  had  himself  still  to  sustain, 
in  sharp  poverty  and  heaw  tribulation,  when  the  warfare  of  loyalty 
was  over ;  and  it  is  abundantly  notorious  that  he,  and  numbers  of 
his  persecuted  brethren,  acquitted  themselves  like  dauntless  and 
faithful  soldiers  of  the  cross.  The  Restoration  put  an  end  to  his 
trials  as  a  public  man,  and  promoted  him  to  an  Irish  bishopric : 
why  not  to  an  English  one,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say ;  for  who 
had  more  righteou^y  merited  the  most  eligible  preferments  and 

<  Works,  V.  293.  '  Holy  Dymg,  ch.  iii.  §  4. 
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honours  or  t)io  Church  !  Our  author  cohjectarea  thftt  it  ww  Ii» 
Recond  uiarrlnge  which  banished  him  from  England.  Thebdr, 
it  is  said,  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Charlea  I.  And  ChaHea  I'l. 
uiny,  iicrhaps,  Iiavc  been  desirous  to  remove,  aa  far  as  possiblf 
nut  01  sight  and  recollection,  the  memorial  of  his  ro^'al  fatb«''( 
lighter  moments.  Not  that  the  adventure  was  one  which  wis 
liitely  to  have  much  iuiiiaired  his  own  filial  veneration  for  the 
uaino  and  momory  of  his  honoured  sire;  only  the  aflkir  m^ 
look  rather  awkward  in  the  eyes  of  a  grinning,  meddling,  asd 
censorious  world. 

Hut  tiioughtlicatormof  adversity  was  overpast,  the  Bishop  m 
fuilowod  by  an  iiiiliappy  destiny  into  his  domestic  retirements.  Of 
\m  surviving  children,  one  son  is  said  to  have  fallen  tn  a  dnd  with 
a  bi'otiier  omccr  of  his  regiment ;  the  otlier  died  of  conaumptwa 
at  the  rtoat  of  the  profligate  and  worthless  Duke  of  Buckin^um. 
of  whom  he  was  the  favourite  companion  and  secretary ;  too  pro- 
bably tlic  victim  of  tlint  licentiousness  which  has  made  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  perhaps  the  most  infamous  in  the  annals  of  Ei^and. 
It  is  unspeakably  painful  to  contemplate  the  deadly  shadows  whirh 
thus  I'xtuiguisbed  the  lineage  of  so  holy  and  so  illustrious  a  man. 
Hut  the  dis])cnsations  of  (iod^s  providence  are  inscrutable.  Froin 
thu  days  of  Kli  and  his  sons  to  the  present  hour,  many  an  io- 
stance,  wc  fear,  might  be  found  of  precipitate  degeneracy*  from 
jintcrnal  aiiiictity  and  virtue.  We  are  not,  however,  to  snpposci 
that  Taylor  erred  after  the  similitude  of  Eli.  There  is  no  rvaaoa 
to  imagine  him  guilty  of  culpable  flexibility  in  the  training  of  ha 
childn>n.  On  tiiu  contrary,  as  our  author  observes,  his  Emtem  of 
cducatiiui  suoms  to  have  embodied  the  Qrecian  hardihood  of 
Aliltun. 

"  Fntherg,"  lie  says,  in  his  '  Holy  Dying,'  "  becauae  they  derign  to 
liiLVc  their  cliililrcn  wise  and  valiant,  apt  for  counsel  or  for  arms,  leDd 
llivm  to  severe  goveninients,  and  tie  them  to  study  and  hard  labour  and 
nfniclivc  cniitingcncicB.  They  rejoice  wlien  the  bold  boy  strikei  the 
linn  with  liia  hunting  spear,  and  shrinks  not  when  the  beast  comes  to 
nllVifilit  liis  early  cottrngc.  The  man  that  designs  bis  son  for  nobh 
utnpliiymcnta,  to  honours  and  to  triumphs,  to  consular  digoities  and 
prosidcncirs  of  councils,  loves  to  see  him  pale  with  study,  or  pantiif 
with  labour,  and  eminent  by  dangers."' — p.  216. 

W'liethcr  Ilishop  Taylor  may  have  been  tempted  to  drive  his 
rigorous  priiiciples  i>f  discipline  to  an  tinwise  extremity,  and  so  to 
pnidut'o  a  vicious  reaction,  which  carried  his  unhappy  sons  in  tbs 
0|i]K>sito  direction,  it  would  be  idle  to  conjecture.  It  may  have 
been  so ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  it.  The  very  surmise  seems 
to  do  injustice  to  the  inboni  humanity  and  gentleDoAs  of  hii 
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iiftture.  Such  things,  however,  have  not  unfrequently  happened, 
and  are  still  constantly  occurring.  Fathers  are  often  found  to 
forget  the  apostolic  precept,  Praf>oke  not  your  children  to  wrath 
and  irritation,  lest  they  be  discouraged.  It  requires  no  ordinary 
measure  of  wisdom  and  of  grace  to  attain  the  due  temper  between 
iiftcility  and  rigour. 

Whether  the  days  of  Taylor  were  shortened  by  the  pressure  of 
these  heavy  visitations  cannot  now  be  known ;  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  evil  courses  of  his  sons  must  have  brought  him  to  the 
grave  in  sorrow.     And  that  grave,  unhappily,  was  an  early  one. 

**  At  Lisburn,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1667,  in  the  fifly-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his  episcopate,  expired  the  more  than 

Chrysostom  of  England He  passed  through  the  dark  gate  into 

the  garden,  when  the  eye  of  fancy  had  not  grown  dim,  nor  the  arm  of 
intellect  become  feeble.  Having  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
he  received  his  wages  before  the  sun  was  set  and  the  dews  of  the  night 
began  to  descend.  .  Called  home  in  the  rich  autumn  of  his  life,  he  was 
busy  in  the  deld  and  the  harvest.  The  sheaves  were  piled  round  him 
when  he  fell  asleep, 

*  And  from  his  slack  hand  dropped  the  gathered  rose.*" — WUlmoUy  p.  212. 

Mr.  Willmott  has  enriched  his  pages  with  numerous  extracts 
from  the  works  of  Taylor,  illustrative  of  the  very  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  his  mind.  The  task  of  selection  must  have  been  a  very 
delightful  one,  though  somewhat  perplexing  from  the  vast  extent 
and  variety  of  opulence  spread  out  before  him.  We  have  "  Beau- 
ties of  Shakspeare,"  and  "  Beauties ''  of  many  other  writers  both 
in  prose  and  verse ;  but  we  know  of  scarcely  any  other  writer  who 
could  furnish  forth  a  more  enchanting  ^'  Book  of  Beauty '**  than 
Bishop  Taylor.  He  has  often  been  called  the  Shakspeare  of 
Theology ;  and  we  would  gladly  see  the  choicest  specimens  of 
excellence  selected  from  the  poet  and  the  divine,  and  bound  up 
together.  In  one  respect  the  divine  would  have  the  advantage, 
seeing  that  the  whole  of  his  costly  treasures, — his  gold,  his 
frankincense,  and  his  myrrh, — all  were  conseci*ated  to  the  honour 
of  his  Redeemer  and  his  God. 

We  can  scarcely  listen  with  common  patience  to  the  complaint 
of  Coleridge,  and  of  others  not  worthy  to  hold  a  light  to  Cole- 
ridge ;  namely,  that  Taylor^s  exhibition  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, and  of  the  Divine  Author  and  Finisher  of  the  Faith,  is  but 
occasional  and  imperfect.  As  Mr.  Willmott  truly  observes,  "  If 
there  be  one  feature  in  his  sermons  more  remarkable  than  another, 
it  is  the  chaste  and  loving  reverence  with  which  he  delineates  the 
character  and  attributes  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth  in  his  relation 
to  the  human  family .^^    A  mind  scholastically  trained  may,  peiv. 
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\\a.\M,  iIcBidcrate  luoi'c  of  dogmatic  hardness  and  preriaon  tlw 
lio  will  often  Hud  in  Tay1ur''s  doctrinal  statements  ;  bat  a  gentk 
tuid  (locito  spirit,  while  conversant  with  him,  must  feel  itsdftobe 
livinfT  and  luuving  in  the  very  midst  of  the  work  of  redempticn, 
Iii-caLliin^  tlic  very  air  of  divine  love,  and  expatiating,  as  it  nn, 
ill  tlie  cliiiidloss  serenity  of  heaven.  That  the  austere  and  niUa- 
iiifj  genius  of  (Jidvinism  should  look  angrily  upon  him  is,  indeed, 
very  far  from  Hurprising ;  for,  although  no  Christian  teacher  1m 
<-ver  iircMcnted  mure  overpowering  euiibitions  of  the  terren  eftit 
Laitl,  yet  it  is  ({uito  evident  that  he  never  can  be  oombend 
iiniong  the  tlocloree  immimncordes  of  the  Calvinistic  school.  H* 
]  liviiie  liunignity  and  compassion  were  far  more  favourite  tbenei 
with  him.  As  a.  clear  indication  of  the  natural  tendency  of  hii 
tliouglits  and  hopes,  we  shall  add  to  Mr.  Willmotfs  coUectioii,  In 
t  i-imKcrihing  the  follnwmg  passage  from  his  second  sermoB,  oa 
"  The  Miracles  of  Divine  Mercy :" — 

"  Tliurc  nrc  many  cecTct  and  undiaccmed  merciea  by  whid  inci 
live  ;  mill  of  wliicU  men  can  give  no  account,  till  they  come  to  gite 
(i[>il  llinnkit  at  their  publication  :  oiid  of  this  tort  is  that  mercy  viSA 
(iixl  reserves  for  the  souls  of  many  millions  of  men  and  women,  eon- 
('•'tnli)g  whom  wo  hnve  no  hope,  if  we  account  concerning  them,  oeond- 
iiij;  tu  tlic  usual  propartions  of  revelation,  and  the  Christian  comnand- 
iiK'iils  ;  yet,  wo  arc  tiiught  to  hope  some  strange  good  things  concerning 
them,  by  lliu  analogy  and  general  rule  of  the  Divine  mercy  ;  for,  vhat 
shall  become  of  ignorant  Christians;  of  people  that  live  in  wildernesses; 
]H'op1c  that  arc  baptized,  and  taught  to  go  to  church,  it  may  be,  once  a 
vear  ;  people  that  can  get  no  more  knowledge ;  they  know  not  where  to 
have  it,  mir  liow  to  desire  it :  and  yet,  that  an  eternity  of  pains  slmll  be 
C'i)nse<iucnt  to  Biich  ignorance,  is  unlike  the  mercy  of  God !  and  yet* 
that  llii'y  slioiikl  be  in  any  disposition  towards  an  eternity  of  intellectml 
joys,  is  novrbcTC  sut  down  in  the  leaves  of  revelation :  and,  when  the 
Jews  grew  rebellious,  or  a  silly  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Abrahta 
waH  tempted,  and  sinned,  and  was  punished  with  death,  we  tisuslly 
talk  as  if  that  death  passed  on  to  a  worse :  but  yet*  we  may  airest 
uiir  tboiiglits  on  the  Divine  nicrtics  ;  and  consider  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  from  the  Divine  guudntss,  tiiat  no  greater  forfeiture  be  token 
upon  a  law,  than  was  expressed  in  its  sanction  and  publication. 

"  The  efl'ect  of  this  consider^ilion  we  would  have  to  he  this :  that 
wo  may  publicly  worship  this  mercy  of  God,  which  is  kept  lecret; 
and,  that  we  be  nut  too  furivard  to  scntenee  all  heathens  and  pre* 
vuricating  Jews  to  the  eternal  pnins  of  hell,  but  to  hope  that  they  hare 
n  portion  in  the  secrets  of  the  Divine  mercy  ;  nhere,  also,  unless  many 
of  us  have  some  little  portiuns  deposited,  our  condidon  will  be  very 

nnecrtain,  and   sometimes  most  miserable But,   as  in  these 

things  we  must  not  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  Divine  economy,  (being 
sure  that,  whether  it  be  so  ot  not,  it  is  most  just  even  ai  it  ia ;)  n  we 
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may  expect  to  see  the  glories  of  the  Divine  mercy  manifested,  in  unex- 
pected instances,  in  the  great  day  of  manifestation." — (Mir*  of  Divine 
Mercy t  Serm.  ii.,  adfnem.) 

At  all  this,  a  rigid  Oalvinist  would,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  rend 
his  garments,  and  to  stop  his  ears.  He  would  tell  us  that  all, 
without  exception,  come  into  the  world  meriting  damnation; 
that  God  designs  to  ransom  only  a  few  from  the  general  doom  ; 
that  they  who  are  without  sufficient  means-  and  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  truth,  cannot  be  of  that  elect  numlber,  and  must 
therefore  perish  everlastingly ;  but,  that  still  they  have  no  reason 
to  complam  ;  seeing  Ibhat,  after  all,  they  meet  with  no  more  than 
their  deserts !  Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  plunge  into  the 
bottomless  pit  of  the  dispute.  We  shall  just  content  ourselves 
with  professing  that,  on  this  matter  at  least,  we  should  rather 
be  disposed  to  err  with  Taylor,  than  to  be  right  with  Calvin ; 
if  right  he  can  possibly  be  ! 

We  subjoin  tne  following  specimen  of  Mr.  Willmott^s  criticism 
and  composition :  — 

"  Without  lingering  to  subject  these  discourses  to  any  further  analysis, 
1  may  notice  the  sublime  description  of  the  world,  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  kingdom  of  fear,  pervaded  by  a  dreadful  twilight,  and  echoing 
with  the  simultaneous  shriek  from  an  infinity  of  graves,  bursting  open 
at  the  summons  of  the  trumpet,  which  is  heard  rolling  over  the  dissolu- 
tion and  crash  of  all  this  wonderful  fabric  of  external  nature.  Every 
where  we  see  a  tremendous  power  of  aggravation,  and  a  breadth  and 
vehemence  of  execution,  that  belong  to  the  noblest  scenes  of  tragedy. 
One  image  has  always  struck  me  by  its  immeasurable  capacity  4>f 
terror ;  it  is  the  comparison  of  the  sufferings  of  the  doomed  sinner, 
converging  into  a  dark  and  indivisible  unity  of  torment — not  broken  or 
weakened  by  the  participation  of  millions  of  lost  souls — to  the  whole 
body  of  the  sun,  which  is  seen  by  every  one  in  the  same  horizon.  The 
Contemplations  of  the  State  of  Man  contain  a  simile  of  equal  power, 
where  the  Divine  justice  is  likened  to  a  river  of  fire,  obstructed  and 
dammed  up  during  thirty  or  forty  years,  but  rushing  upon  the  sinner  at 
the  last  day,  with  an  irresistible  inundation,  and  flooding  him,  at  the 
same  moment,  with  flame  and  vengeance. 

*'  Other  sermons  display  the  abundance  or  the  brightness,  the  wisdom 
or  the-  tenderness  of  his  learning  and  intellect,  his  experience  and 
sympathy :  that  on  the  Marriage  Ring  is  more  beautiful ;  that  on  the 
House  of  Feasting  more  varied ;  that  on  the  Good  and  Evil  Tongue 
more  ingenious ;  that  on  the  Faith  and  Patience  of  the  Saints  more 
pathetic ;  but  the  discourses  on  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ  unfold  the 
action  of  his  mind  in  its  grandest  operations  of  creative  energy '.  They 
are  the  best  examples  of  the  sublimity  which  formed  a  chief  clement  of 

*  Mr,  Alexander  Knox  (Remaintf  i.  271)  mentions  the  third  volume  of  Ta}'Ior*s 
Sermons,  aa  )Bqual  to  any  composition  in  the  English  language. 
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his  genius;  that  myatcriouB  faculty  of  repreBentadi>ii  and  irapreuion, 
which  makea  dead  thoughts  to  live  and  mote;  peoplea  the  Pii^tor]- 
of  Dante,  and  animates  the  portraitures  of  Tacitus  j  too  subtle  U  be 
enclosed  in  a  definition,  and  evaporating  from  the  crucible  of  the  critic; 
aflame  orten  invisible,  hut  never  extinguished;  sinking  in  oue  age, 
to  ascend  in  another  ;  here,  flashing  upon  the  chisel  of  Phidias ;  then, 
driving  on  the  pen  of  Sullust ;  now  making  the  sails  of  the  Ai^oniatic 
ship  to  quiver  heneath  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  in  the  verse  of  Apollo- 
nius '  ;  and  now  darkening  the  creation  with  the  solitary  hand  of  Ood, 
in  the  epic  of  Milton  '.  Descriptions  such  as  these  resemble  eotiiB 
pictures,  and  are  not  to  be  looked  close  into,  like  tfae  Candle-ltght  of 
Shelken,  or  thu  interiors  of  Miens.  You  must  stand  back  to  conlcn- 
plate  the  figures  and  scenery  of  Shakspere  or  Taylor,  and  supply  the 
atmospheric  calculation  of  the  painter  by  the  softening  distance,  whidi 
a  cultivated  taate  interposes  as  the  medium  of  vision. 

"  In  some  of  his  speculations  upon  the  invisible  world,  aud  ita  Rtn- 
bulive  sufferings,  he  indulged  in  a  daring  extravagaoce,  that  coDbiiws 
the  monstrous  associations  of  Bosch  with  the  hideous  realities  of 
Morales;  but  in  tlie  discourses  on  the  Advent,  his  juater  parallel  ii 
supplied  by  the  most  famous  work  of  M.  Angelo.  Perhaps  the  Mrmoiit 
and  the  picture  fail  in  sufficiently  awakening  our  sympathy.  We  wonder 
and  tremble  ;  but  the  heart  is  not  proportion  ably  affected.  The  Tigoor 
of  conception,  the  austerity,  the  confusion,  the  turbulence  of  thoaght, 
and,  what  Foster  well  called,  the  assailant  impetuosity  of  the  argunient, 
unite  in  bending  the  proudest  spirit.  But  the  exhortation  is  sometiinn 
too  teamed  to  be  natural ;  and  the  preacher  is  loit  in  the  scholar,  as  the 
painter  was  in  the  anatomist." 

TIio  criticism  in  the  concluding  paragr^h,  we  hold  to  be  emi- 
nently just.  Old  Samuel  Johnson  never  spoke  a  truer  word  than 
when  lie  said,  that  the  tiiought  of  final  i-etribution  carries  ereiT 
man  far  beyond  the  domain  of  poetry  (further  still,  we  may  kdo, 
beyond  the  domain  of  rhetoric), 

"  By  spreading  over  his  mind  a  general  obscurity  of  sacred  honor, 
that  oppresses  distinction,  and  disdains  expression." — Life  of  Yomf. 

"  Our  Lord's  discourses,"  says  Paley,  "  exhibit  no  particular  deanip- 
tion  of  the  invisible  world.  The  future  happiness  of  the  good,  and  the 
miscryoftlie  bad  (which  is  all  we  want  to  be  assured  of),  la  dirertly  aod 
positively  affirmed  ;  and  is  represented  by  metaphors  and  comparison] 

°  u.  ii.  V.  lasi. 

'  'I'lio  nrcliuiiRcl  repi-onclies  Sntan  for  preanming  to  wsr  with  Ood,  whii, 
"  Out  of  HniatlpBt  things  coulit  without  end 
Hnvc  niwuil  iticrssnnt  amiicB  to  dofcst 
Tlij  fully,  or  iriW  flrfitarj)  hiad 
Rracliiiigbi'voiiii  all  liinii,  at  one  blow, 
Unniilcd  ouKI  Im.e  tinish'd  thep,  and  whelm'd 
Thy  li-jjions  iiiider  dnrkni-Mi." 
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which  were  plainly  intended  as  metaphors  and  comparisons,  and  as 
nothing  more.  As  to  the  rest,  a  solemn  reserve  is  maintained." — 
Evidences,  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 

And  the  inspired  ministers  of  our  Lord,  of  course,  never  pre- 
sumed to  violate  that  mysterious  concealment.  But,  in  after- 
ages,  superstition  rushed  in,  where  apostles  feared  to  tread.  And 
hence, -Uie  "fiery  floods'*' — the  "thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed 
ice  '^ — the  "  imprisonment  in  viewless  winds  " — and  all  the  other 
monstrous  creations  of  "  unlicensed  thought,'^  which  peopled  the 
purgatory  and  the  hell  of  Mediaeval  Christianity.  Hence  the 
frightful  pictures  of  the  Inferno ;  the  images  at  once  hideous  and 
disgusting,  and  6ften  abominably  grotesque;  the  sceiies  which 
curdle  the  blood|  and  make  the  flesh  creep ;  but  which  never  yet 
bowed  down  any  soul  of  man  in  reverential  prostration  before  the 
raaiesty  of  Divine  justice.  The  painters  were  as  bad  as  the  poets. 
Who  at  the  present  day  can  look,  without  positive  loathing,  on 
their  representations  of  the  day  of  judgment !  Who  is  there  that 
does  not  feel  religion  to  be  shamefully  degraded  by  exhibitions  of 
the  sulphurous  mmace,  and  the  imps  of  vengeance,  armed  with 
torch  or  pitchfork,  and  arrayed  in  all  the  vulgarest  attributes  that 
ever  were  conceived  in  barbarous  days,  by  daring  and  almost 
delirious  imaginations?  The  mere  artistic  execution  may,  as  such, 
often  command  the  warmest  admiration ;  but  the  picture  produces 
no  more  moral  eflect  than  the  closing  scene  of  the  opera  of  Don 
Juan.  We  may  be  enchanted  by  the  forms  and  colours  of 
Michael  Angelo,  or  by  the  wondrous  harmonies  of  Mozart.  But 
who  was  ever  made  a  better  Christian  by  these  miracles  of  their 
genius  ?  It  so  happened,  however,  that  Taylor  lived  when  the 
pure  blaze  of  trutn  had  not  wholly  chased  away  the  DarUesque 
visions  which  haunted  the  owl-light  of  darker  times.  If  he  had 
flourished  a  little  later,  his  taste  would,  probably,  have  been  more 
chastised,  and  his  fancy  under  steadier  control. 

We  have  no  space  left  for  the  Predecessors,  Contempoi*aries, 
and  Successors,  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  central  figure  of  the  group,  as  presented  to  us  by  one, 
who,  to  use  his  own  words, 

"  May  plead  a  long  and  affectionate  intimacy  with  the  illustrious 
Bishop  himself,  in  the  relation  of  disciple  and  master,  as  an  apology 
for  confidence.  Accustomed,  from  early  youth,  to  sit  at  his  feet,  he  has 
watched  (if  the  figure  may  be  allowed),  each  varying  expression  of  that 
countenance  of  beauty  and  peace,  which  looks  out  from  every  solemn 
and  learned  page.  He,  whose  eye  constantly  turns  to  one  portrait, 
however  rude  bis  knowledge  of  art,  may  sometimes  give  a  truer  account 
of  it,  than  the  most  accomplished  spectator,  with  all  the  galleries  of 
Europe  in  his  remembrance."— Pre/ocf,  pp.  x.  xi. 

z2 
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Art.  V. — On  the  English  Pdiey  in  Greece. 

[Tlie  following  [lapei  having  been  lent  to  us,  we  have  pleunn  m 
directing  aiteniion  to  the  important  statements  and  viewi  beat- 
ing on  the  present  state  of  Greece,  which  arc  comprised  in  it.— 
E».] 

Orkrce  is  but  R  small  country,  possessing  barely  a  tnilliop  of  in- 
habitants, a  revenue  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  stoiiiig, 
and  an  army  of  five  thousand  men.  Yet,  auch  as  it  is,  it  attract* 
considerable  attention,  and  has  always  had  the  priTilegie  of  ezcHiiig 
general  interest.  It  b  the  country  of  our  early  atudies,  the  theatre 
of  ancient  prowess,  the  birth-place  of  Homer  and  Socrates ;  ud 
its  recent  resurrection  was  hailed  witli  enthusiasm  by  all  the  »■ 
tions  of  Europe,  and  in  England  more  than  elsewhere.  The 
tireeks  etill  preserve  a  grateful  remembrance  of  Byron,  whoK 
inspired  songs  sustained  them  at  the  outset  of  their  struggle ;  ind 
of  Hastings,  who  nobly  shed  his  blood  in  their  cauae. 

But  it  is  not  only  her  past  glory  or  her  recent  exploits  tint 
entitle  Greece  to  most  serious  attention ;  she  possesses  certain 
advantages  whicli,  in  spite  of  her  present  feeoleness,  give  bcr 
some  weisfat  in  the  political  balance  in  Europe.  She  maybe 
considered  as  the  head  of  a  great  body,  whose  members  are  dis- 
severed. The  language  whidi  she  has  inherited  from  Plato  ii 
spoken  by  several  millions  uf  men,  spread  over  all  the  coast,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  The  identity  of  her 
oi'lgin  nnd  of  her  religion,  and  the  sitperiority  of  her  ciTilizaticn 
and  of  her  political  institutions,  give  her  an  incontestable  influence 
over  nil  the  Grecian  populations  which  are  politically  detached 
from  her,  and  that  influence  may  also  become  of  great  import- 
ance with  regard  to  the  other  Oriental  races.  The  G-reeks, 
though  still  a  Euroi><;an  people,  are  still  more  than  half  Amatic; 
llieii-  cliaractcr,  as  well  as  their  origin,  partakes  of  the  two  qur- 
ters  of  tlie  world,  on  the  coiiEnes  of  which  they  are  sitinted ; 
their  ideas  are  drawn  from  the  schools  of  the  West,  while  thor 
liabits  are  those  of  thcii-  eastern  climate.  If  it  is  important  to 
I'iUropc  to  extend  to  Asia  the  benefits  of  her  civilization  and  the 
truth  of  her  doctrines,  no  people  is  better  placed  to  effect  the 
Iransniissioii,  and  to  render  the  East  accessible  to  the  progress 
of  the  West.  Hut  Greece  seems  to  have  been,  abore  all,  des- 
tined, by  hei-  position,  fur  commercial  pro^rity.    Situated  in  the 
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centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  near  Asia  as  Africa,  on  the  high 
road  to  India,  as  well  as  on  that  to  the  Black  Sea,  she  is  the 
natural  mart  of  all  exchange  between  the  three  parts  of  the  an- 
cient continent.  Her  territory,  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
arms  of  the  sea,  which  advance  into  the  interior  in  deep  gulfs,  is 
surrounded  by  a  continuous  belt  of  the  finest  harboura  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  which  are  in  every  direction  explored  by 
trade.  Her  inhabitants,  cradled  by  the  waves  from  their  very 
infancy,  form  a  whole  people  of  intrepid  and  experienced  mariners, 
and  have  already  set  afloat  some  fifteen  thousand  ships,  of  which 
the  smaller  perform  the  coasting  service  of  the  Egean,  and  the 
larger  trade  to  the  Black  Sea.  A  country  possessing  advantages 
of  this  nature  may,  in  a  short  time,  and  under  propitious  circum- 
stances, acquire  sufiicient  importance  to  render  the  influence 
which  Great  Britain  exercises  there  a  question  of  no  slight 
interest. 

But  we  have  also  to  indicate  considerations  of  a  higher  order, 
and  which  seem  to  us  to  recommend  more  particularly  to  public 
attention  the  country  of  which  we  speak.  It  was  St.  Paul  him- 
self who,  from  the  top  of  Mars^  Hill,  announced  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Greeks ;  it  was  in  their  language  that  these  truths 
were  principally  written,  and  that  the  Apostles  added  to  them 
their  inspired  commentary.  Scarcely  had  the  religion  of  Christ 
risen  from  the  state  of  an  obscure  and  persecuted  sect,  than  it 
was  installed  by  Constantino  upon  a  Grecian  throne,  whose  em- 
pire extended  over  the  whole  world,  and  whose  magnificence 
clothed  it  with  a  splendour  of  external  rites  sanctioned  by  the 
early  Fathers. 

The  Greeks  still  maintain,  with  all  the  rigour  of  a  nation  who, 
during  long  years  of  captivity,  had  no  other  bond  of  nationality, 
no  other  hope  of  deliverance  than  their  religion,  the  observance 
of  those  forms  and  ceremonies  instituted  at  Byzantium  in  the 
ancient  days  of  the  Church,  by  the  venerable  Fathers  who  first 
established  Church  discipline,  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the  Apo- 
stles. A  more  studied  acquaintance  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  a  more  continued  connexion  with  her,  might  exercise  a  happy 
influence,  not  only  on  herself,  but  on  the  Church  of  England.  To 
those  who  searcn  for  forms  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  sta- 
bility to  ideas,  the  Greek  Church  can  furnish  many  more  respect- 
able by  their  antiquity,  and  more  pure  in  their  origin,  than  the 
Boman ;  and  it  might  be  possible  to  arrive  through  her  at  many 
a  primitive  institution  without  passing  through  the  corruption  of 
Borne.  While,  on  the  other  nand,  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  Church  of  England  might  contribute  powerfully  to  raise  that 
of  Greece  to  the  l^ight  of  purity  from  which  every  religion  sub- 
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jcctod  to  material  forms  runs  risk  of  falling  »imj ;  and  to  accs»- 
toiii  tliu  {)CO[ilc  to  clovate  their  minds  to  the  spint  of  thnr  rdigiaii, 
by  (lisHijiatiiif^  thu  darkncsa  of  ignorance  and  superstition  ima 
which  hjii^  ttgvB  of  thraldom  have  plunged  them.  In  fine,  EngU 
influcnci;  in  Urcccc  iniKlit  effect  the  completion  of  their  muni 
rcgitiiurntion,  an  the  Greeks,  whatever  may  have  been  aaid  tt 
tliem  by  thmo  who  find  it  easier  to  judge  a  nation  bj  the  prep- 
dicos  of  othors  than  to  examine  for  themselves,  are  by  natm  a 
]>eoplu  gifted  with  a  fund  of  common  sense  and  sonnd  judgmnt 
raix.'ly  to  be  found ;  and  as  to  their  honesty,  the  qusUtT  wUch  ■ 
tliu  ini>st  roflolutely  denied  them,  it  is  a  notorions  fact  that  before 
tho  llcvolution  at  Hydra,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  maiitine 
and  commcrciul  activity  of  the  Qrceka,  bonds  were  unknown,  and 
capitalists  confided  to  the  captains  of  merchant  ships  bu^  aana 
on  their  word  alono,  which  soma,  with  tlieir  portion  of  the  goiu, 
wero  always  faithfully  restored.  Speaking  then  of  the  peop^  not 
of  the  ]>olitical  men  who  in  most  countnes  form  a  claaa  apart  on 
tliis  head,  we  maintain  tliat  the  Greeks  only  require  a  good  re- 
ligious education,  good  precepts,  and  good  examples,  to  become 
wort.hy  of  tlieir  ancestors. 

■hit  it  is  iinportAnt,  abovo  all,  to  examine  whether  the  influmoe 
of  another  foreign  power  is  not  so  well  established  and  so  abso- 
luti!  ill  <}reoou,  as  to  render  that  of  Great  BritMn  an  impossible 
vIhIihi.  Some  politicians  think  ao;  and  seeing  that  English  in- 
(lueiiou  litiH  not  yet  taken  firm  root  in  the  country,  draw  iran 
tlieiico  thu  uuiiclusion,  that  it  can  only  be  estabUsbed  and  mun- 
tiuniHl  by  force.  We  think  that  they  aeceive  themselvea  aa  com- 
iikitcly,  mid  coniprumise  the  English  interests  in  the  East  is 
imiirucleiitly,  as  tiioeo  who,  starting  from  a  diametrically  opposite 
pnneijilu,  arrive  at  the  same  result ;  believing  that  Ediglish  in- 
iliHince  can  and  ought  to  roign  exclusively  in  Greece,  and  who 
rogiilAt^i  tlieir  conduct  according  to  that  conviction.  Facts  will 
provo  our  assertion.  The  moat  generally  received  idea  ia,  that 
tilt!  near  neighbourhood  uf  Greece  to  Eussia,  the  identity  of  re- 
ligioiu  duiitriiR'H,  tlic  plan  long  since  determined  on  and  most 
skilfully  can-ii<d  nut  by  the  Muscovite  government,  and  the  hopes 
of  furtiier  delivcmnoe  entertained  by  them  among  the  Oreen, 
luuxt  irrcitiissibly  fix  them  in  the  wake  of  Russia. 

Hut  that  the  identity  of  religion  establishes  an  indiaputaUe 
link,  is  tnic  only  under  certain  conditions.  Histoiy  does  not 
iiutliorizc  tu  to  admit  tliiH  itxloni  as  a  general  theory,  and  the 
oxigGiiccs  of  )>alit!cs  have  occasioned  wars  between  those  of  the 
Hikuie  religion  not  less  fi-cquently  tlian  alliances.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  denied  tliat  the  Greeks  while  groaning  under  the  tyranny 
of  a  barbarous  people,  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  and  burning 
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with  the  desire  to  break  their  chains,  though  not  feelinff  them- 
selves strong  enouffh  without  foreign  assistance,  turned  their  eyes 
to  their-fellow.  Christians,  whose  &ith  was  outraged  in  their  own, 
and  founded  more  particularly  their  hopes  on  those  who  had  a 
more  immediate  interest  in  avenging  their  dogmas,  and  who 
fomented  these  hopes  by  brilliant  promises.  The  cause  of  the 
Greeks  under  the  Turks  was  as  much  that  of  religion  as  of 
liberty ;  it  was,  therefore,  natural  that  religious  affinity  should  be 
of  great  importance  to  them  ;  and  the  Russians,  who  have  since 
the  days  of  Catherine  the  Great  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  Con- 
stantinople, spared  no  pains  to  keep  up  this  disposition  among 
the  Greek  populations.  Their  young  men  were  invited  to  the 
schools  of  Kussia,  the  highest  posts  m  the  army  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration were  open  to  them,  and  on  every  occasion  where  a 
stroke  of  Mussulman  tjrranny  could  be  averted,  Russia  alone 
interposed  between  the  victim  and  the  oppressors,  while  the  other 
powers  abandoned  to  her  the  part  of  benefactress,  which  the 
Greeks  gradually  became  accustomed  to  recognize  in  her.  Besides 
this,  Russian  emissaries  continually  traversed  the  country,  keep- 
ing up  by  their  promises  the  hope  of  liberty  smouldering  in  the 
heart  of  people  ;  and  among  other  means  employed  to  tnis  end, 
one  of  the  most  curious  were  the  prophecies  published  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  under  the  title  of  Agathangelos,  and 
which  circulate  to  this  day  throughout  Greece,  where  they  pass 
for  inspired,  and  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  In  the  midst  of  much 
mystical  phraseology,  it  is  said  that  the  Greeks  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  fair-haired  nation  ;  but  what  is  an  extraordinary  co-inci- 
dence, it  is  also  said  that  a  Bavarian  shall  reign  over  Greece  ! 
These  means,  of  course,  acted  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  an 
enslaved  people ;  and  every  time  the  Russians  wished  to  cause 
embarrassment  to  the  Turkish  government,  the  Greeks  responded 
to  their  call,  and  rose  in  arms :  but  as  soon  as  the  end  in  view 
was  obtained,  they  were  abandoned,  without  defence,  to  the  ven- 
geance of  their  angry  masters,  and  paid  with  their  blood  their 
passing  dream  of  independence.  This  policy,  several  times  re- 
peated, however,  soon  produced  distrust ;  and  when  Rim  once 
more  attempted  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  it  was  on  France, 
not  on  Russia,  that  he  founded  his  hopes ;  and  some  time  later 
the  Bey  of  Maina,  old  Mavromichali,  who  died  only  a  few  months 
ago,  personally  solicited  Napoleon  in  favour  of  Greece.  The 
independence  of  Greece  changed  still  more  her  position  with 
regard  to  Russia :  in  freeing  herself  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks 
she  emancipated  herself  from  the  patronage  of  Russia,  whose 
protection  was  no  longer  necessary.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  as  long  as  the  Greek  people,  by  a  decision 
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of  European  diplomacy  eomewliAt  aimilar  to  that  of  Solomon, 
rcmun  cut  into  two  halves,  equally  deprived  of  life,  Kueaia  will 
always  have  an  excellent  hold  over  them,  having  in  her  grasp  tbe 
Church  of  Constantinople,  and  threatening  them  with  ine  thun- 
ders of  excommunication  every  time  they  attempt  to  escape  her 
influence.  As  long  as  the  Greek  race  is  feeble  and  dismembotd, 
it  is  only  by  an  effort  that  they  can  escape  the  preponderancy  of 
RuMsia ;  but  if  the  day  ever  comes  when  they  shall  reconquer  tbe 
extent  of  territory  and  the  unity  which  are  their  due,  toCT  w3I 
have  reconquered,  at  the  same  time,  their  independence  of  aO 
Hussian  tutorship.  For  if  the  name  of  religion  is  a  means  i^ 
action  upon  the  ignorant  people,  the  enlightened  dosa  under^ 
stands  perfectly  that  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  Greece  is  free,  her 
religion  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  requires  do  protection  whatao- 
over.  This  class  is  very  numerous  in  Greece  in  proportion  to  tbe 
amount  of  population ;  so  much  so,  that  this  little  kiDgdom,  with 
only  its  million  of  inhabitants,  and  its  numbers  of  men  capable,  or 
thinking  themselves  capable  of  holding  office,  has  often  been 
likenod  to  a  small  body  with  an  enormoua  head.  But  this  clan 
have  no  sympathy  with  tlio  despotic  system  of  Russia,  which 
thoy  repulse  as  retrograde  and  unwortly  of  a  free  people ;  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  receiving  all  their  ideas  from  the  nationa  of 
Western  Europe,  thcv  copy  their  institutions,  and  consider  tbor 
influence  as  most  salutary  ;  and  every  time  that  that  influence 
fiiils  in  its  object,  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  faulty  policr 
which  directs  it  ratlier  tlinn  to  the  senttmenta  of  the  Grew 
people. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  relations  of  Greece  nith  Russia  and 
with  England  since  her  emancipation  will  prove  the  truth  of 
this.  The  Greek  revolution  emerged  with  Ipsylanti  from  the 
very  heart  of  llussia,  and  tlie  hope  of  an  active  intervention  ot 
tlmt  power  sustained  his  first  steps.  But  the  deatmction  of  the 
cxpcuition  iu  the  Wallachian  provinces  soon  enlightened  the 
Greeks,  and  gave  them  to  understand  tliat  they  were  once  more 
to  be  sacrificed  by  the  llussians,  who  had  urged  them  on,  hming 
ttiat  the  times  were  ripe  for  their  own  projects.  But  this  time, 
though  abandoned,  tliey  dctermioed  to  recoil  no  longer,  and 
begun  alone  their  long  and  glorious  struggle  with  a  feeling  of 
bitterness  against  Russia,  by  whom  they  had  been  ao  often 
exposed  without  ever  receiving  help  ;  and  during  the  Grst  yean 
of  the  revolution  that  power  was  represented  by  no  party,  nor 
exercised  the  smallest  influence  in  the  country.  In  1 824,  when 
a  party  was  formed  in  Groeco,  who,  looking  to  France,  conceived 
the  hope  of  sanctioning  the  revolution  by  calling  to  the  head  of 
the  nation  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  the  present  Due  de 
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Nemours;  at  the  same  time  their  political  rivals  formed  an 
English  party,  which  made  the  first  step  and  committed  the  first 
fault  of  English  policy  in  Greece.  Great  Britain,  before  any 
party  took  ner  interests,  as  it  were,  under  their  guardianship 
m  the  private  intention  of  turning  her  influence  to  their  own 
profit,  was  in  Greece  the  object  of  universal  sympathy.  The 
Greeks  recollected  with  enthusiasm  that,  when  at  their  very  worst, 
England  alone  had  employed  her  omnipotence  on  the  sea  to  come 
to  their  aid,  that  in  their  desperate  struggle  she  had  encouraged 
them  with  sympathy,  and  that  she  was  the  first  to  recognize  their 
national  independence.  In  1824  then,  when  Ibrahim  Pasha 'was 
devastating  the  Morea,  and  when  Greece,  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  would  have  considered  as  a  saviour  sent  from  heaven 
whoever  extended  a  helping  hand,  had  England  given  her  dis- 
interested aid,  she  might  have  established  an  influence  as  durable 
as  legitimate.  But  the  self-constituted  friends  of  England  in 
Greece,  consulting  their  ambition  rather  than  their  strength, 
came  forward  with  a  proposal  which  was  nothing  less  than  a 
barter  of  the  independence  of  their  country  against  the  first 
places  which  they  aspired  to  hold  therein.  They  presented  a  peti- 
tion with  a  great  number  of  signatures,  demandmg  the  exclusive 
protectorate  of  England  as  in  the  Ionian  islands.  This  inconsi- 
derate proceeding  raised  suspicions  against  the  honourable  and 
disinterested  views  of  England,  and  excited  all  the  national  sus- 
ceptibility. The  austere  and  virtuous  patriot,  Ipsylanti,  made  a 
solemn  protestation  in  the  National  Assembly ;  and  though  the 
English  governmeqt  wisely  abstained  from  adhering  to  the  peti- 
tion, still  their  influence  suffered  severely,  and  the  election  of 
Oount  Capodistria  by  the  Assembly  of  Egina  was  the  counter- 
blow of  that  impolitic  act.  But  that  election  was  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  llussian  party  in  Greece ;  for  it  was  not  as  an 
adherent  of  that  policy  that  Capodistria  was  chosen  by  the  Greeks, 
but  because  he  was  their  countryman ;  because  he  was  preceded  by 
a  great  reputation  of  capacity,  and  because  for  some  time  before 
he  had  declared  his  renunciation  of  the  Czar  and  his  policy ;  and 
to  give  a  greater  guarantee  of  his  conversion,  had  retired  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  as  if  to  breathe  the  air  of  liberty.  It  was  there 
that  his  election  found  him.  With  a  skill  which  was  quite  pecu- 
liar, and  which  bore  witness  to  his  apprenticeship  in  the  service 
of  Russia,  he  succeeded  in  a  short  time  in  rooting  himself  firmly 
in  the  country,  and  in  drawing  round  him,  by  the  attraction  of 
material  interests,  a  great  many  elements  of  power.  But  no 
sooner  was  he  so  firmly  established  as  to  be  obliged  no  longer 
to  conceal  under  the  mask  of  the  democrat  of  Geneva  the 
agent  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  than  a  tempest  of  opposition 
broke  out  against  him>  and  except  Colocotroni  and  a  few  I'elopon- 
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nceian  military  chicfB,  who  still  upheld  him,  the  nation  roac  like 
one  man  to  repulse  his  ]iolicy.  The  aversion  against  the  KuBMtii 
system  wns  not  the  work  of  a  party,  it  was  universal ;  and  it  ik 
well  knnwn  that  this  general  ieeling'  of  indifi^iation  among  the 
Greeks  ended  in  the  aesassination  of  Capodistna.  The  oppositioa 
which  was  acting  then  so  strongly  against  the  Bussian  policy 
thus  imposed  un  the  (Jrecks,  repreaentod  the  only  two  parties  (tha 
Erigliah  and  the  French)  which  had  existed  at  all,  till  Oapodistrii 
himseir  formed  a  third.  Prince  Leopold,  elected  to  the  throne  of 
Greece,  was  saluted  with  universal  joy  by  the  nation,  though  hii 
intimate?  coimesion  with  England  was  well  known ;  and  whit 
excited  against  Capodistria  the  greatest  animosity,  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fiecrct  machinations  by  which  he  obtained  the  abdi- 
cation of  tliat  prince,  to  whom  he  represented  the  people  as  im- 
IroBsiblc  to  govern,  though  ho  continued  to  govern  them  himaelf. 
t  is  evident,  tlien,  that  the  idea  of  the  exclusive  influence  of 
Kussia  in  OrcRCO,  founded  on  tlie  identity  of  religion,  is  quite 
erroneous ;  tliat  a  party  of  that  colour  did  not  exist  at  all  till 
formed  by  the  hoad  of  the  govominent  himself,  and  that  the 
balance  of  the  political  sympathies  of  the  Greeks  has  always,  on 
the  contmry,  leant  towards  England  and  France. 

The  death  of  the  President  allowed  these  two  oppreased  parties 
to  anpeiir  in  their  true  strength,  but  also  with  their  lespectiTS 
weight-  The  Count  Augustine  Capodistria,  who  succeeded  to  his 
brother,  remained  at  Nauplia  surrounded  by  a  handful  of  men, 
whilst  the  liberal  govenimont  named  in  opposition  to  hia,  and  who 
had  rotirod  in  arms  to  the  rocks  of  Perachora,  were  followed  by 
almost  all  the  distinguished  statesmen  and  principal  chiefe.  But 
it  tlion  liccame  evident  that  the  French  party  had  more  real 
strength  tlian  the  English.  Though  the  latter  had  put  them- 
selves more  fonvard  in  the  opposition  during  the  life  of  Capodis- 
triu,  it  was  the  former  who  played  the  principal  part,  when  it 
Ijecamo  necessary  to  act,  because  they  were  in  rcuity  stronger. 
And  this  ought  to  have  served  as  a  lesson  to  the  English  party,  cot 
to  put  titemsclves  imprudently  forward,  without  meaauring  their 
Ktroiigth.  This  is  tiic  secret  of  the  bad  succesB  of  English  influence 
ill  Greece.  The  great  fault  of  those  who  CDostitute  and  direct  the 
KngliHh  party  has  always  been  to  mistake  their  own  strength, 
and  to  prL't<.'n<l  to  a  eompieto  monopoly  of  power,  to  which  tney 
can  never  attain  ;  and  the  great  fault  of  the  policy  of  the  Enghah 
jTovennncnt  lia.s  bcon  to  fullow  them  in  that  false  line.  The  prc- 
ponderancy  of  the  Frcncli  jwrty  proceeded,  first,  from  the  greater 
froquency  of  the  commercial  relations  of  Greece  with  France 
tliiiii  with  England;  Hnd,  next,  from  the  circumstance  tliat  tlic 
young  men  frequent  by  preference  the  univeraitics  of  Fr^Dce, 
tvlion  more  serious  studies  do  not  attract  them  to  Oertnanv  ;  but 
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the  principal  reason  for  the  greater  development  of  the  French 

never  the  English,  majr  be  found  in  the  different  characters 
e  two  men  who  have  dways  been  at  the  head  of  these  two 
Crties,  and  in  the  diflRsrent  lines  of  conduct  which  each  of  them 
ve  followed.  In  speaking  of  these  two  men,  whose  history,  it 
may  be  said,  is  the  politi^  history  of  Greece,  we  shall  try  to 
paint  them  without  allowing  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  high 
edouring  given  to  them  by  parties  prejudiced  for  or  against 
them. 

Ooletti,  bom  in  Epirus,  studied  medicine  in  the  universities  of 
Italy,  and  returned  to  practise  his  profession  at  the  court  of  the 
famous  Ali  Pasha  of  Jannina.  It  was  there  that  he  became 
connected  with  dlX  the  warUke  chiefs  of  Boumelia ;  and  being 
initiated  in  their  projects  for  the  approaching  insurrection  of  the 
Greeks,  soon  obtained  a  very  great  influence  over  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  serious  and  profound  thought,  and  at  the  same 
time  enthusiastic,  and  of  great  feeling.  And  as  the  chief 
strength  of  the  Greek  revolution  lay  in  tne  Boumeliote  warriors, 
Ooletti,  who  had  them  at  his  disposal,  acquired  great  weight  in 
the  destinies  of  his  country.  During  the  internal  divisions 
which  always  ravaged  Greece,  even  during  her  fiercest  struggle 
a^nst  the  Turks,  Goletti^s  interest,  as  well  as  position,  attached 
him  to  the  party  of  the  soldiers  against  the  primates  or  landed 

Croprietors ;  and  he  had  always  to  combat  the  difficulties  that  the 
itter  continually  threw  in  the  way  of  the  defenders  of  their 
country,  in  their  jealous  fear  lest  the  influence  of  the  miUtary 
chiefs  should  become  greater  than  their  own.  It  was  thus,  that 
at  a  time  when  all  seemed  lost,  when  Missolonghi  was  oflered  up 
as  a  holocaust  to  liberty,  and  Nauplia  was  almost  the  only  town 
occupied  by  the  Greeks,  he  formed  the  bold  project  of  an  inva- 
sion of  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  Turks ;  and  having  armed 
Canuskaki,  the  greatest  warrior  whom  modem  Greece  has  pro- 
duced, he  had  the  happiness  of  contributing  to  the  salvation  of 
his  country.  This  conduct  attached  the  soldiers  still  more  to 
him,  and  gained  him  the  aflection  of  the  people,  who,  exasperated 
at  the  petty  intrigues  of  personal  ambition,  and  indignant  at 
seeing  the  strength  of  the  nation  neutralized  by  internal  quarrels, 
demanded  loudly  to  march  against  the  enemy,  and  enthusiasti- 
cally applauded  those  who  used  their  influence  to  that  end. 

Mavrocordato,  the  leader  of  the  English  party,  bears  the 
original  and  indelible  stigma  of  being  a  Phanariote ;  this  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  his  ever  attaining  to  very  great  popularity.  But 
all  our  readers  may  not  be  equally  familiar  with  the  signification 
of  this  term,  which  amounts  to  a  sentence  of  condemnation  in 
Greece.     The  Phanariotes  were  before  the  revolution  the  princes 
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or  Grecian  noblcn  at  Constantinople,  living  in  »  quarter  of  tlie 
town  callutl  the  I'lianar.  From  among  them  vere  cboaen  the 
ftliiioHt  independent  princes  of  Wallachia  nnd  Moldavia,  ud 
tliev  (lir(!(;t(.-d  nil  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Ottoman  empirr 
witli  the  l'iiir<)|)can  itowcrs.  They  always  employed  their  gieit 
iiiflu(!n<.-c  in  protecting  their  nation  gainst  the  oppressor,  ia 
dvfciKlinfr  their  ]>rivilcgeB,  and  spreading  the  benefits  of  edneatioa 
liy  infltituting  schools  all  over  Greece.  The  first  idea  of  the 
(Irct'k  instirrcotion  was  conceived  and  fostered  by  them;  they 
wen;  almoHt  nil  members  of  the  Hetocria  which  prepared  this 
iiiiivcnieiit,  and  ns  soon  as  it  broke  out,  their  blood  was  the  fint 
Ui  1h!  kIukI  in  torrents  on  the  altar  of  their  country''8  liberty. 
Tliu  Turks  satiated  on  them  and  on  the  venerable  Patriarch  of 
the  Gliurcli  their  first  rage  for  vengeance.  Of  the  few  who 
cHcapod  the  cnnmgc,  some  died  sword  in  hand ;  others,  as  Nwri, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  first  code  of  laws  which  ruled  hee 
(in^ece,  Mnvrocordato,  &c.,  have  rendered  signal  services  to 
tlu^ir  country.  Such  are  the  Phanariotes,  and  yet  they  are  d^ 
tenti'd.  This  arises  from  those  who,  seeking  to  excite  the 
])npu)nr  feeling  of  tlic  nation  in  preparation  for  the  revolution, 
nttncked  ax  a  means  all  aristocratic  principles,  and  the  class 
which  was  conRi<1crcd  as  representing  them.  This  class  nw, 
tlu^n'fnri!,  cried  down  and  calumniated,  when  it  was  no  longer 
tlicrt!  to  defend  itself;  the  axe  of  the  Turks  had  reduced  it  to 
sihuuu;.  This  was  unjust,  certainly,  but  it  was  bo  ;  and  Mavro- 
eordnto  linn  the  disadvantage  of  belonging  to  this  class.  This 
circimiHtnncc,  lutwcvor,  gave  him  on  the  other  hand  the  advan- 
tngi'  of  n  fiiiperior  education,  and  he  entered  on  his  career  with  a 
inticli  greater  knowledge  of  the  world  than  Coletti.  Aiavro- 
ciirdato  lias  an  extremely  subtle  turn  of  mind,  an  insinuating 
chnractcr,  great  skill  in  turning  to  his  own  profit  the  interest 
mill  tlui  wi'iikncsscs  of  others,  and  an  ambition  without  bounds. 
Ill'  played  an  important  part  in  the  national  assembly  and  pn>- 
visiuiiul  govcriiniciits  in  which  he  had  a  share ;  but  his  party,  tor 
tlii>  diiubic  rt^oiion  which  we  have  just  explained,  always  poascwed 
IcsH  material  Btivngth  than  tliat  of  his  rival,  and  ought  never  to 
ntti'inpt  to  combat  nlone. 

■hit,  though  the  English  party  may,  in  consequence  of  these 
eircum stances,  have  less  numerical  force  than  the  French,  it  does 
not  the  less  oxtat,  and  has  taken  deei>  root  in  the  coontiy.  And 
it  now  remains  to  be  proved  whether,  on  the  institution  of  the 
roj-al  govcnimcnt,  it  found  in  King  Otho,  as  has  been  allied,  a 
]>rc'judiced  adversary  systematically  hostile  to  Enritah  policy ;  or 
whether  its  unsuccessfulnesa  may  not,  after  as  weU  as  before  Uut 
]>crio(I,  be  once  more  attributed  to  the  false  line  which  it  eon- 
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tinued  to  follow.  The  first  relations  of  the  King  of  Greece  were 
with  England.  He  arrived  in  his  new  kingdom  on  board  an 
English  frigate ;  and  he  then  conceived  such  a  friendship  for  his 
host  of  the  Madagascar,  that  he  asked  as  a  particular  favour 
that  he  should  be  chosen  ambassador.  It  was  thus  that  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  changed  his  naval  uniform  for  a  diplomatic  one. 
The  person  placed  at  the  head  of  the  regencv  was  the  Count 
Armansperg,  formerly  Bavarian  ambassaoor  m  London;  and 
when  some  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  Bavarians  in  Oreece, 
the  divisions  in  the  regency  rendered  it  indispensable  that  either 
the  president  or  the  members  should  be  recalled,  the  court  of 
Bavaria  awarded  the  triumph  to  the  former,  who  was  well  known 
to  be  attached  to  English  policy.  The  Count  Armansperg 
became  from  that  moment  the  adherent  or  rather  the  idol  of  the 
British  legation  in  Athens ;  all  his  acts  were  represented  as  pro- 
digies ;  the  golden  age  had  returned  to  fortunate  Greece,  so  much 
so,  that  when  the  l)uc  de  Broglie  proposed  to  give  Greece  a 
constitution,  the  English  government  answered  that  she  had  no 
occasion  for  it,  notwithstanding  that  this  country  reputed  to  bo 
so  happy,  was  undergoing  the  consequences  of  the  bad  adminis- 
tration of  the  count.  Inferior  to  the  colleagues  he  had  sup- 
planted, he  had  neither  the  practical  knowledge,  the  untarnished 
mtegrity,  nor  the  philheUenic  sentiments  of  Maurer;  nor  the 
habits  of  business  and  the  great  activity  of  Abel.  His  principal 
object  was  to  maintain  himself  in  power;  he  sought  by  every 
means  to  create  adherents,  and  descending  from  the  elevated 
position  which  belonged  to  the  head  of  the  government  to  the 
petty  intrigues  of  a  partizan,  he  shut  his  eyes  to  alt  abuses, 
tolerated  the  irregulanty  of  the  service,  sacrificed  public  interest 
to  that  of  his  own  preservation,  and  only  sought  to  dazzle  the 
country  and  foreigners  by  ordonnances  full  of  sounding  words, 
but  emanating  from  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  country,  and  a 
complete  indifference  to  its  wan^.  In  short,  his  administration 
finished  by  destroying  all  the  good  effected  during  the  first  period 
of  the  regency,  and  putting  every  branch  of  the  service  into  dis- 
order. Still,  however,  the  epoch  of  the  presidency  of  Armans- 
perg, was  the  most  successful  period  of  English  policy  in 
Greece.  It  was  neither  Mavrocordato  nor  the  British  lega- 
tion that  then  represented  that  policy  in  Athens ;  it  was  the 
count  himself.  But  he  did  so  with  moderation ;  he  showed  no 
exclusive  preference  for  individuals,  he  persecuted  no  party,  and 
no  party  had  any  interest  in  persecuting  him,  or  rather  he  had 
reduced  all  parties  pretty  much  into  one — his  own;  and  con- 
sequently he  was  strong  against  opposition  from  abroad,  as  that 
opposition  would  have  had  but  little  footing  in  the  country ;  and 
if  he  had  managed  the  af&irs  of  Greece  as  well  as  he  did  his  own 
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and  those  of  England,  his  power  and  British  influetice  tni^t 
tiave  loBted  vory  long  indeed.  And  this  period  of  omoipotmcj' 
has  left  in  certain  minds  reminiscences  and  regretB,  which  hare 
probably  contributed  to  fix  the  hne  which  Englieh  policy  hu 
since  foilovved  in  Greece. 

Kinf^  Otho,  on  attaining  hia  majority,  still  confided  to  Cooot 
AniDiiisperfT  tlie  direction  of  affaire,  naming  him  high  t^ianceUor 
of  state.  It  wae,  therefore,  towards  England  that  the  yonng 
monarch  bore  him ;  but  the  vicea  of  the  administration  were  too 
flagrant.  Tlie  king  who,  during  his  minority,  had  been  k^ 
carefully  by  Arinansncrg  in  ignorance  of  public  affairs,  began  to 
see  cleiirly  for  himself,  and  was  not  long  in  underatanding  all  the 
fnnlts  of  the  system  ;  and  after  much  hesitatiou,  yielded  at  lenjtlli 
to  evidence,  and  determined  to  dismiss  a  man  who  was  in  his 
name  ruining  the  country.  The  king  went  to  Germany  for  bit 
marringe ;  the  count,  aware  that  his  conduct  was  observed,  began 
to  entertain  serious  doubts  aa  to  the  royal  iotentiona  towardg 
him.  At  length  he  learnt  by  a  secret  dispatch,  that  King  Otho 
liad  arrived  at  Corfu  on  his  return,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  sort 
of  cuuncillor,  who  seemed  far  advanced  in  his  good  graces.  loun^ 
diatcly  the  Greek  public,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  fact,  were 
surprised  by  unwonted  symptoms  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
high  chancellor.  A  {icrfect  shower  of  ordonnances,  organizations, 
and  regulations  of  the  highest  importance,  fell  upon  all  the 
branches  of  the  administration.  The  count,  fearful  leat  the  king 
was  bringing  a  successor  to  his  office,  inundated  the  govenunent 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  with  all  these  ill-digested 
regulations,  for  the  most  part  copied  in  baste  from  those  of 
IJavuria ;  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  settled  every  thing  during 
the  king's  absence,  and  that  his  successor  would  find  nothing  to 
do.  llut  these  hasty  labours,  of  which  one  of  his  secretaries  was 
the  author,  or  rather  the  copier,  bore  the  visible  impress  of  the 
speed  with  wliich  they  had  been  compiled,  and  more  than  one 
branch  uf  the  public  service  suffers  to  this  day  from  their  impn^ 
fcctions.  At  the  same  time  he  caused  the  senate  to  vote  an 
address  to  the  king,  in  which  it  was  said  that  Greece  could  not 
possibly  be  governed  without  the  count,  and  demanding  respect- 
fully, but  distinctly,  a  constitution.  This  constitution,  which  had 
l>een  declared  a  supL-rfluity  in  London  as  long  as  Armao^ierg 
was  !it  the  helm,  was  now  put  forward  aa  a  Medusa's  head,  to 
petrify  the  \kw  councillor,  and  to  bring  the  king  repentant  into 
the  arms  of  the  chancellor.  But  these  machinaUons  did  not 
supeeed,  his  cause  was  already  decided. 

]n  all  this  it  was  tJie  circumstances,  and  not  a  coldness  towards 
England,  which  caused  the  substitution  of  Budhart  for  Armans- 
perg.     It  was  one  of  those  many  changes  of  wind  in  politics 
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vhioh  cireiuhstanoes  bring  about,  and  of  which  prudence,  with 
patience  and  gentle  means,  get  the  better.  On  the  contrary,  it 
18  especially  since  that  time  that  the  English  policy  in  Greece  has 
completely  changed  its  character.  A  violent  and  vindictive  line 
of  conduct  was  adopted,  which  only  embittered  the  mutual  rela* 
tions  instead  of  re-establishing  them ;  instead  of  trying  to  win 
back  the  Greek  government  by  gentle  means,  and  by  acts  of 
benevolence,  which  are  always  the  surest  ties,  an  offensive  posi- 
tion was  unskilfully  taken  up,  which  had  the  contrary  result  from 
what  was  intended,  as  it  only  threw  Greece  forcibly  towards  the 
other  powers ;  and  the  end  in  view  was  rendered  still  more  dis- 
tant by  the  complete  incorporation  of  the  English  interests  with 
one  of  the  factions  of  the  country,  whose  passions  were  espoused, 
and  the  blame  of  whose  faults  became  mutual.  To  make  their 
principles  prevail  by  persuasion  or  ability,  ought  to  have  been  the 
object  of  the  English  government ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
attached  their  fate  to  that  of  a  few  individuals,  whom  they  up* 
hold  by  violent  means.  This  is  a  double  fault,  a  bad  appreciation 
of  the  means  by  which  influence  is  acquired  or  preserved.  Bud- 
hart,  it  is  true,  leant  towards  Russia ;  but  so  evident  is  it  that 
he  was  not  chosen  in  the  view  of  changing  the  line  of  foreign 
policy,  that  in  spite  of  his  estimable  qualities,  the  king  not  find-* 
mg  in  him  the  capacity  and  knowledge  of  business  which  he  had 
expected,  soon  replaced  him  by  a  Greek  ministry.  All  alons 
King  Otho  still  continued  to  show  no  repugnance  to  English 
policy,  and  never  refused  to  return  to  it,  when  circumstances 
rendered  it  necessary.  Armansperg  had  while  in  power  sent,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  into  an  honourable  exile  all  the  too  influential 
men.  Coletti  was  sent  to  Paris ;  and  Mavrocordato  to  Munich, 
and  afterwards  to  London.  But  when,  in  1841,  King  Otho 
determined  upon  making  some  fundamental  changes  in  his  system 
of  government,  which  the  wants  and  the  development  of  the 
country  demanded,  and  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  conciUate  the  good  will  of  England,  it  was 
Mavrocordato  whom  he  recalled,  with  the  advice  also  of  his 
brother,  the  present  King  of  Bavaria,  then  in  Greece,  for  the 
purpose  of  confiding  to  him  that  important  task ;  which  proves 
that  neither  the  king  nor  the  court  of  Bavaria,  on  whose  inspi- 
ration he  was  supposed  to  act,  had  any  prejudice  against  that 
statesman,  or  against  the  policy  he  represented.  And  that  this 
ministiT  failed  at  its  very  outset,  was  no  proof  to  the  contrary, 
as  the  king  made  very  considerable  concessions  to  please  Mavro- 
cordato. He  consented  to  suppress  his  cabinet ;  to  dismiss  from 
the  court  individuals  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence ; 
but  he  could  aot  come  to  an  understanding  with  him  on  the 
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modifications  ncccssnty  in  the  state.  It  ii«a  b  misfoitone  bt 
Greece,  and  the  king  ought,  perliapa,  then  to  have  yielded;  but 
it  was  as  much  the  form  as  the  substance  of  the  measures  pco- 
|io!icd  that  retained  liim.  ^Mavrocordato  presented  them  ai  a 
jiiYiject  determined  on  between  himself  and  the  cabinets  of  LoD- 
<liin  and  Paris,  without  the  participatioD  ur  knowledge  of  the 
king,  llcsides,  these  measures  had  the  disadvantage  of  beiif 
iiiotit  un[)opular.  In  fact,  wlien  Mavrocordato  waa  recalled  to 
(ireece,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  do  one  doubting  that  be 
would  demand  the  constitution,  which  had  become  the  passwwd 
(if  the  English  legation,  since  their  influence  over  the  goremment 
had  escaped  them,  and  thus  save  the  country  from  the  risk  of  i 
Hulnicqucnt  shock,  in  obtaining  at  once  all  that  could  be  desired. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  cause  of  universal  disappointment,  when 
^fav^oc(>^dato  only  demanded  several  slight  modifications  in  the 
council  of  state.  Public  opinion  disavowed  him  at  once,  and  the 
negotiations  ended  in  his  accepting  the  embassy  to  Constantino- 
)ile,  nnd  the  ministry  being  formed  by  Christides,  on  a  simple 
))roniise  frijm  the  king  that  he  would  prepare  the  constitution. 
'I'liis  minister  )md  formerly,  it  is  true,  been  one  of  the  fHends  of 
('uli'ttt ;  but  he  always  had  an  ambitious  desire  to  stand  alone, 
mid  then  also  hoisted  his  own  gtandard,  and  deserted  that  of  his 
nncicnt  leader.  He  was  then  quite  disposed  to  conciliate  the 
I-^nglish  party,  if  tliey  would  have  accepts!  bis  advances.  But  it 
was  in  vain ;  Christides,  in  the  eyes  of  certain  penons,  had  the 
unpardnnablc  fault  of  not  being  Mavrocordato,  and  unfortunately 
the  Kiiglii^h  policy  in  Greece,  forgetting  its  own  interests,  already 
shared  tiie  interest  and  tlie  prejudices  of  these  individuals,  and 
instead  of  treating  with  him,  war  was  declared.  Thus  forced  to 
loiik  tf)  his  own  defence,  Christides  tui-ned  for  support  to  Pnuice, 
wliich,  on  the  arrival  of  Piscatory  in  Gixiece,  only  agreed  to  snp- 
poil  him  in  concert  with  England.  But  these  enorta  did  not 
idter  the  ICnglish  policy,  and  the  British  and  Russian  nmbnnna 
dui-y,  in  combination,  raised  the  excitement  which  ended  in  the 
revolution  of  September,  1843.  However  the  king,  faithful  to 
his  promise  to  Christides,  did  in  fact  employ  himself  in  preparii^ 
n  form  (if  constitution  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  country ;  and  it 
is  ns  little  known,  but  a  ])ositivo  fact,  tlmt  the  revolution  of  Sep- 
tmnbcr,  IHli!!,  broke  out  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on  wfaicb 
the  king  had  announced  to  the  foreign  ambassadors  that  he  had 
decided  on  proclaiming  the  constitution.  And  it  is  thought  with 
rr.'ison,  thattliiisc  who  having  other  ends  in  view,  were  interested 
in  a  n;vohition  taking  [dace  in  Greece,  Imrried  on  its  explosion 
as  Slum  :i!s  they  knew  that  if  another  day  passed  it  would  be 
suiicrtluoud.     lluwevcr,  this  revolution  was  of  little  advantage  to 
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its  principal  authors,  at  least,  to  those  of  the  English  party.  In 
the  first  place,  the  unjust  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  which 
excluded  from  all  public  offices  all  Greeks  not  bom  within  the 
now  free  part  of  the  country,  deprived  them  of  many  of  their 
advantages ;  besides,  they  fell  once  more  into  the  same  fault  as 
before,  by  trying  to  grasp  at  more  than  their  strength  permitted. 
During  the  National  Assembly,  as  long  as  Mavrocordato  and 
Coletti  from  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances  remained  united, 
their  influence  was  so  great  that  all  others  were  obliged  to  give 
way  before  them,  and  the  king  confided  to  them  the  formation  of 
the  cabinet.  This  ministry  would  have  combined  every  possible 
element  of  strength ;  but  it  broke  down  on  the  division  of  the 
portfolios.  Coletti  proposed  either  that  he  should  divide  the 
offices  in  two  parts,  and  that  Mavrocordato  should  choose  the 
share  that  suited  his  friends,  or  that  Mavrocordato  should  divide 
the  offices,  and  Coletti  have  the  choice.  So  equitable  a  proposal 
was  not  accepted ;  and  the  king,  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
two  statesmen,  decided  for  Mavrocordato,  who  composed  his 
cabinet  entirely  of  adherents  to  the  English  party.  This  was  a 
serious  error,  as  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  himself 
thus  isolated.  Coletti  promised  to  support  him,  and  did  so  at 
first  sincerely ;  but  the  new  ministry  seemed,  as  if  purposely,  to 
act  so  as  to  render  this  impossible.  In  the  distribution  of  places, 
not  only  all  the  friends  of  M.  Coletti  were  completely  set  aside, 
but  all  those  who  had  employment  were  dismissed.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  all  united  to  threaten  Coletti  that  they  would 
abandon  him  altogether,  if  he  continued  to  support  a  ministry 
which  acted  in  such  a  hostile  manner  towards  them.  All  these 
circumstances  would  have  been  of  very  little  consequence  to 
the  influence  of  England  in  Greece,  if  the  poUcy  of  that  nation 
had  not  been  so  completely  identified  with  the  individuals  then 
in  power,  as  to  make  its  fate  depend  entirely  upon  theirs.  The 
ministry  was  therefore  supported  to  the  utmost ;  all  their  acts 
were  declared  legitimate,  the  complaints  of  the  other  two  parties 
were  treated  as  seditious  and  calumnious,  and  their  candidates  in 
the  elections  were  denounced  in  every  possible  way  as  enemies  to 
order.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  ministry  was  too  weak 
to  stand,  having  to  combat  two  factions,  each  of  which  were 
stronger  than  itself;  and  besides,  what  gave  the  finishing  stroke 
to  its  unpopularity,  was  the  barefaced  manner  in  which  the  elec- 
tions of  the  first  chamber  of  deputies  were  interfered  with :  it  is 
true,  that  these  accusations  were  denied  as  calumnious ;  but  a 
letter  from  the  minister  of  justice,  which  was  discovered  and 
published  in  the  newspapers,  proved  their  truth,  and  caused  so 
nmch  scandal,  that  the  retreat  of  the  ministers  became  inevitable. 

VOL.  IX, — NO.  XVIII. — JUKE,  1848.  A  a 
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They  only  lasted  a  few  months  longer,  and  fell  before  a  popiiUr 
riot,  in  which  King  Otho  presented  himself  courageously  to  tlie 
crowd,  and  only  succeeded  in  preventing  the  eETusion  of  blood, 
by  promising  to  cliange  his  ministry.  It  is  then  evident  by  ill 
that  precedes,  that  King  Otho  at  seyeral  different  periods  called 
the  iLnglish  party  to  the  direction  of  atlairs,  that  he  never  treated 
them  as  encmicB,  and  that  he  was  always  ready  to  give  them 
their  equal  share  of  power  when  they  were  willing  to  accept  iL 

M.  Coletti  and  M.  Metana,  chief  of  the  Russian  party,  tat- 
ceeded  to  the  Mavrocordato  ministry;  but  had  those  vlio 
directed  the  policy  of  England  in  Greece  done  so  with  greater 
skill  and  coolness,  they  might  Iiave  foreseen  that  this  t<aai 
alliance  could  not  last,  and  that,  with  a  little  patience,  lit 
French  party  must  come  round  again  to  them.  On  the  contruji, 
the  fallen  faction  let  loose  all  their  fury  against  their  successon; 
no  means  was  spared  to  overthrow  them ;  their  newspapers  wen 
crowded  with  the  most  revolting  accusations ;  their  tone  bccue 
oven  seditious,  and  at  length  they  ended  in  using  open  revolt  v 
an  arm. 

In  1845,  a  wise  and  moderate  speech  of  Lord  Aberdeen's, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  repelling  the  bitter  accusations  of  Lord 
Beaumont  against  the  Greek  government,  produced  the  greatest 
effect  in  Greece,  was  spoken  of  in  the  two  chambers  of  that 
country  with  gratitude,  and  turned  anew  all  the  sympathy  of 
the  Greeks  towards  England,  with  the  hope  that  the  English 
government  did  not  perhaps  sliare  the  errors  of  the  legation, 
who  were  becoming  more  and  more  the  dupe  and  the  organ  d 
the  ambition  of  certain  individuals.  But  aince  1846,  ai^  tk 
formation  of  the  present  ministry  in  England,  the  evil  receivedi 
still  greater  augmentation,  and  emanated  ftrom  a  higher  souict. 
Lord  Palmerston  saw  with  tlie  eyes  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  vbo 
saw  with  those  of  the  Gi-eek  opposition.  From  that  moment  all 
the  diatribes  of  the  journals  of  that  party  (and  the  tycopJkatUt  of 
modem  Greece  are  well  worthy  of  their  ancestors)  were  embodied 
in  the  despatches,  and  often  became  the  subject  of  violent  notes. 
The  gi'eatost  exaggerations,  the  most  monstrous  fables,  were 
put  into  the  muutlis  of  the  orators  of  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
and  in  substance  confirmed  by  Lord  Palmeistoa.  In  conae- 
ijucncc  of  this  system,  the  most  vexatious  demands  were  addressed 
without  ceasing  tu  tl)o  Greek  govcrnuicnt,  and  leaving  them  neither 
lest  nor  respite.  Tln^  was  certainly  nut  the  most  skilful  way  of 
ciinducting  tho  affairs  of  England  in  Greece.  The  most  ioflueutial 
)iai'ty  being  in  power,  the  Englisli  government  ought  to  liave 
kept  on  good  terms  with  it, — to  Iulvc  tried  to  win  it,  not  to  com- 
bat with  it.    England  was  loved  in  the  country, — they  ought  not 
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to  have  alienate  that'  affection :  her  influence  was  established  on 
anterior  benefits  conferred, — they  ought  not  to  have  destroyed  it, 
nor  to  have  made  it  depend  on  the  Sjl  of  such  or  such  a  party ; 
they  ought  not  to  have  confided  it  to  the  patronage,  and  united 
it  to  the  fate  of  a  faction ;  above  all,  since  that  faction  put  as  a 
condition  to  its  existence  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  :  for,  since 
the  death  of  Coletti,  the  opposition  have  taken  a  still  more  signi- 
ficant attitude.  It  is  no  longer  against  the  ministry,  but  against 
the  king  himself,  that  their  attacks  are  now  directed.  Au  this, 
for  England,  is  like  seeking,  by  the  most  thorny,  the  longest  or 
perhaps  an  altogether  impossible  road,  to  obtain  what  is  already 
within  her  grasp*  Even  were  all  the  recriminations  of  the  Greek 
opposition  mdubitably  true,  England  ought  to  have  limited  her- 
self to  advising,  to  exhorting,  remembering  that  advice  given  with 
a  good  grace  is  generally  received  in  the  same  manner,  keeping 
completely  out  of  party  quarrels,  and  not  giving  the  lie  to  the 
good-will  which  the  English  have  always  shown  to  Greece. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  it  is  precisely  the  interest 
which  the  English  government  take  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Greek  people  that  mi^es  them  consider  it  as  a  auty  to  raise  their 
voice  in  their  defence,  and  to  sacrifice  their  relations  with  a 
government  which  is  ruining  the  country,  by  taking  the  side  of 
the  opposition  which  promises  to  save  it.  This  point  of  view,  if 
it  really  is  the  true  one,  certainly  does  honour  to  their  philan- 
thropy ;  but  it  also  obliges  us  to  give  a  rapid  glance  at  the  prin- 
cipal accusations  brought  against  the  Greek  government  and  its 
chief,  and  to  examine  how  far  they  are  conformable  to  truth, 
and  serious  enough  to  justify  the  extreme  severity  of  the  English 
policy ;  and  whether  the  latter  has  not,  with  too  easy  confidence, 
admitted  as  a  rule  of  conduct  the  inventions,  or  at  least  the 
exaggerations  of  party  spirit. 

An  opinion  received  without  contestation  by  all  those  to  whom 
the  Greek  opposition  journals  serve  as  an  authority,  is,  that 
King  Otho  is  devoid  of  even  the  most  common-place  intelligence. 
This  is  so  well  accredited,  particularly  in  England,  that  an  asser- 
tion to  the  contrary  would  probably  be  treated  as  a  paradox : 
yet  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  if  all  the  ministers  who  have 
ever  served  under  King  Otho  were  to  be  interrogated,  they  would 
not  bear  witness  to  his  want  of  intelligence.  What  they  parti- 
cularly complain  of  in  him  is  the  excessive  perspicuity  with 
which  he  distinguishes  the  most  minute  details  in  an  affiiir,  and 
often  startles  and  embarrasses  them  excessively  by  the  most 
unexpected,  but  often  the  most  just  objections.  If  this  is  not 
a  kingly  virtue,  for  too  great  an  attention  to  details  smothers  the 
whole,  and  disturbs  the  general  point  of  view,   it  is  certainly 
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a  jiroof  of  sulitlety  and  [iciictration  in  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
tilt!  Kinj;  of  flrecce.  As  to  his  other  qualitic-s,  his  Jove  of  justice 
iit  jirovfrbial  iii  Orcece,  and  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemiis: 
lie  (jflt('n  carries  it  to  an  excess  which  almost  becomes  a  fan!: : 
for  in  a  Viii^f,  who  ou<rht  to  combine  all  things  in  such  a  nianr.-:r 
as  to  IkjM  tin;  l)alancu  ecjual  between  opposing  interests,  ever.' 
<:xci.'ss.  (;viin  that  of  a  virtue,  may  be  considered  aa  a  fault.  Hi- 
)iuitiiui!ty  <:aimot  be  contoiited  any  more  than  bis  justice ;  be  hu< 
jfThaps  iibiised,  if  one  may  say  so,  his  privilege  of  pardon,  aul 
iibvcr  seriously  ixitiislied  a.  political  crime.  Successive  amnestic 
havi;  tdwaj's  r(i-instat(;il  all  those  whom  the  law  liad  condtmr.:.' 
for  rcasoiiH  of  this  iiatiiix',  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  so  mt': 
clom«iir-y  n.-somlilerl  u'uakn(rs.i.  His  private  life  is  of  a  mcv. 
i!\ein|i)ary  austi'iity;  on  this  head  the  court  of  Greece  lus 
iiidi'i'd  (:xi'r(;is('<l  a  most  siilutarj'  influence  on  the  moralitr  of  th 
bi-rhcr  society  of  tliat  new-)jom  nation.  In  fine,  it  is  al^f 
h-yimi\  doubt  thiit  Kin;;  Otlio  is  gifted  \(-ith  great  natural  int^r 
pidily.  On  the  ni^ht  of  tlie  15th  Scptcmpcr,  1843,  and  in  tt: 
riut,  of  till-  Hitli  of  Au;;ii!it,  IHH,  he  presented  himself  cou^aJ^^ 
otisly  to  til''  mob;  and  at  all  times,  when  the  opposition  is 
di'i-Iaiiriiii^r  ;i;viiiii!it  bis  oorson  in  the  most  nolent  manner,  both 
in  till!  iii!Ws[iiiiJi'i-s  and  ni  the  taverns,  he  is  to  be  seen  traversing 
tln!  town  almost  :iUnn-  and  with  the  most  perfect  calmness. 
Itul,  of  uoursi!,  the  medal  has  also  its  reverse.  The  indeci^on 
ami  tcmpiirizhi};  of  King  Otho  are  well  known,  and  are  often  a 
t^^riiiiis  bindiitnei!  to  the  rej^ulai'  march  of  the  government.  But 
tlii'si'  f'uults  sjii-io;r  also  from  his  punctilious  equity,  nhich  raakei 
him  never  ilecido  Jipon  any  thing  until  he  has  examined  eveiy 
thing  himsi;]!',  wi.ighed  every  thing;  Tor  his  attaclmicnt  to  tin 
coniiliy  111'  giiviTiis  is  dt^ep  and  sincere, — so  much  so,  that  it  has 
ollin  linn  Hniil  by  tho.si;  who  lose  patience  at  the  disastrous 
iiitrigni-s  of  .some  mdividu.ila,  who  may  truly  bo  called  the  ene- 
juii'H  iif  lli''ii'  eoniitry,  that  King  Otho  is  the  most  true  Greek  at 
lii'iirl  ill  the  kingdom. 

AiiiithiT  accusation  which  tlic  opposition  direct  against  the 
King  liinwlf,  in  order  to  take  from  hhii  the  affection  of  the 
in'ii|ilc,  is,  tliat  lie  iieecpted  the  constitution  with  hypocritical 
inl(Mition>s,  :iiul  that  he  is  working  secretly  to  destroy  it.  The 
ciMistitiitiini  of  (trocee  is  far  from  being  a  master-piece  as  regards 
the  i-'iuiilry,  and  (he  result  has  proved  it;  but,  such  as  it  is, 
il  is  itidis|ii'ii>,;ihli' ;  jiiid  King  Otho  Living  once  admitted  it  as  Uil' 
fimd:iiiii  ul.il  l;iw  cif  liis  kingdom,  whoever  is  acquainted  with  his 
charactiT  and  !iis  religions  strictness  in  everything  concermiig 
an  oatli  nr  a  jininiisc,  never  eotdd  Ix-heve  the  aim  of  his  poUcv  to 
b.'  tluit  of  whigh  hi;  i^  accused.     The  revolution  of  1813,  uwfiicli 
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be  had  been  forced  to  reeign  himself  even  to  thank  and  decorato 
the  troops  who  had  risen  in  revolt  against  him,  had  shaken  the 
throne  to  its  very  foundation;  and,  to  save  the  country  from 
impending  anarchy,  the  most  urgent  necessity  was  to  give  back 
to  royalty  a  part  of  the  prestige  and  strength  it  had  lost.  Mavro- 
cordato,  the  first  to  whom  the  task  was  committed,  would  not 
or  could  not  acquit  himself  of  it.  Instead  of  trying  to  raise  the 
king,  he  seemed  rather  resolved  to  humiliate  him  still  more : 
he  imposed  upon  him,  in  his  own  palace,  as  aide-de-camp,  the 
General  Gallergi,  the  leader  of  the  revolt ;  and  as  orderly  officer 
in  waiting,  an  infantry  lieutenant,  who,  in  the  tumult,  crowned 
with  roses,  like  a  Bacchus,  had  the  insolence  to  hold  out  a  bottle 
of  wine  to  the  queen,  who  was  at  the  window  of  the  palace,  for 
her  to  drink  to  the  Constitution.  In  short,  Mavroc«rdato, 
during  the  few  months  of  his  administration,  weighed  upon  the 
throne  with  all  the  weight  of  his  unpopularity.  Coletti,  who 
succeeded  him,  saw  that  the  safety  of  the  state  was  at  stake ; 
that  not  a  moment  must  be  lost,  and  no  means  spared  to  prop  up 
the  throne  with  all  the  elements  of  strength  that  were  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  This  was  the  first  necessity ;  every  thing 
else  was  secondary.  He  surrounded  the  king  with  the  greatest 
possible  respect,  and  tried  to  rally  round  the  government  all  the 
depositaries  of  strength  and  influence,  be  they  whom  they  might, 
such  as  Creneral  Tzavella,  Golocotroni,  Glaraki  in  the  Russian 
party,  and  Stratos  in  the  English.  He  repulsed  those  of  his 
ancient  friends,  who,  like  Generals  Grivas  and  Grisiotti,  thought 
they  might  impose  their  pretensions  on  the  royal  authority ;  and 
it  ought  not  to.  appear  surprising  that  he  took  from  Sir  Kichard 
Church  the  very  important  post  of  commander-general  of  the 
forces ;  for,  though  a  most  excellent  man,  he  belonged  to  the 
least  moderate  faction  of  the  opposition ;  and  he  left  him  his  rank 
in  the  army,  which  was  afterwards  resigned,  and  his  place  as 
senator.  When  the  opposition  raised  tne  rebellion  of  Grivas 
first,  and  then  of  Grisiotti,  Coletti  succeeded,  in  a  few  days,  in 
quieting  these  disturbances ;  and  the  English  policv  being  then 
hostile  to  Greece,  he  assured  to  the  government  the  support  of 
France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Bavaria.  These  were 
services  sufficiently  important  to  explain  the  trust  that  King 
Otho  placed  in  this  minister,  without  considering  it  as  thejreward 
of  a  plot  woven  against  the  constitution.  Besides,  had  this  plot 
existed,  M.  Coletti  and  the  king  must  have  been  very  skilful 
never  to  allow  the  slightest  trace  of  it  to  appear,  and  very  un- 
skilful never  to  have  tried  to  put  it  into  execution.  The  Coletti 
ministry,  named  after  the  elections  had  been  terminated  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  Mavrocordato,  yet  disposed  of  a' .very  compact 
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iiiRJority  ;  still  tliat  inajoiity  was  never  employed  to  destroy  ilin 
coiistitutiuii.  A  year  Liter,  the  opposition,  imifitin^  by  tlii;  iii*- 
conti'iit  of  sdvcval  i1o|iutte!>,  »'ho  had  KUjtposed  that  their  poKitioii 
auihoriitcd  tlicni  to  make  tho  moat  exaggerated  personal  dcmaiiiL^, 
succeeded  ill  gaining  them  over  against  tho  ministiy,  whom  they 
thought  thus  to  constrain  to  ovcry  concession ;  but  the  opposi- 
tion, thus  augnientud,  chose  an  unfortunate  field  of  luttlc  in. 
opposing  tlie  highly  popular  mode  of  tax-gathering  whicli  the 
ministry  had  propo^<ed.  M.  Coletti  preferred  dissolving  the 
cliamlKT,  and  consulting  the  nation;  and  the  nation  answered  br 
a  general  manifL'Siati<m  of  confidence  in  electing  a  chaml^er  in 
which  the  opposition  was  scarcelj'  rtprcsented  at  all.  As  far a> 
thifl,  there  was  nothing  uncoii»titntiontil. 

IJutlioro  tho  opposition  cutrenchod  themselves  in  their  Lu! 
stronghold ;  the  senate  had  been  constituted  under  the  ininistiT 
of  M.  Mavroconlato,  and  almost  exclusively  of  his  friends.  In 
tlie  answer  to  the  king's  spcoch,  the  senate  chose  therefore  i-- 
attack  tho  lower  cliamber,  declaring  it  illegally  elected.  Siicha 
collision  between  tho  two  legislative  bodies  would  have  been  the 
ruin  of  tlic  coiistitutifm,  and  might  have  the  most  fatal  results. 
The  king  declared  to  the  senate  that  he  could  not  accept  such  an 
addi-e-is :  thi.s  was  cried  out  against  as  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, whereas  in  reality  it  was  its  salvation.  But  the  oppoiution 
from  thenceforwartl  continued  to  dtwlare  the  chamber  illegal,  the 
ministiy  guilty  of  having  interfered  in  the  elections,  and  tne  king 
the  author  of  all  the  evil  for  luiving  tolerated  and  directed  thcM 
proceedings.  It  is  nut  necessary  to  be  very  deeply  versed  in  the 
theory  iif  constitutional  government  to  understand  that  the 
ministerw  ln'ing  alone  I'esponsible,  the  king  has  no  right  to  oppose 
their  acts,  until  the  nation  has  pronounced  against  them  by  tlie 
voice  of  the  pailiamont.  Uesidcs,  if  we  are  correctly  informed, 
and  wo  Ijelievo  we  are  so,  the  intervention  so  much  blamed  of  the 
Coletti  ministry  was  not  that  of  violence,  but  on  most  occasions 
the  simjilc  expression  of  the  desire  of  the  government  with  reganl 
to  the  candidate  to  be  prefened;  and  alm<ist  every  where  the 
poiijile  returned  the  ministL'rial  candidate,  which  proved  nothing 
else  tlian  that  the  people,  tired  of  internal  divisions,  only  wished 
the  stability  of  ordci-,  and  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the 
govemment.  Acconling  to  the  opposition,  however,  tho  chamber 
was  illegal,  the  ministry  supported  by  it  was  in  good  logic  anti- 
uatinuid,  and  the  king  who  maintained  the  one  and  the  other  an 
enemy  to  the  constitution  and  the  leader  of  a  i»arty.  And  the  truili 
of  tliis  they  tried  to  prove  by  tln-ee  succcBsivo  revolts,  wliieh  if 
they  proved  any  thing  it  was'ijuite  the  contrary,  for  the  nation 
repulsed  them.   That  King  Utho  should  maintain  a  ministry  up- 
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ported  by  the  parliament  of  the  (Country,  and  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  foreign  diplomacy,  was,  in  our  opinion,  as  prudent  as  it  was 
constitutioiml ;  and  that  he  had  become  the  leader  of  a  party  was 
disproved,  when,  after  the  death  of  Ooletti,  he  immediately  thought 
of,  and  in  the  month  of  March  last,  finally  proposed  to  Mavro- 
cordato  to  form  a  cabinet,  notwithstanding  that  the  newspapers 
of  his  party  were  full  of  the  most  malignant  insinuations  against 
the  king  himself,  whom  they  represented  as  the  author  of  all  the 
evils  that  were,  according  to  them,  destroying  the  country.  But 
Mavrocordato  annexed  to  his  acceptance  conditions  which  gave  it 
to  be  understood,  that  the  opposition  had  something  auite  diiferent 
in  view  from  the  mere  change  of  the  ministry.  He  aemanded  the 
dissolution  of  the  chamber,  and  a  general  amnesty  for  all  the 
rebels.  But  the  chamber  had  already  been  dissolved  the  year 
before ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  dissolution 
twice  in  the  space  of  one  parliamentary  period,  is  a  constitutional 
anomaly,  almost  a  violation  of  the  will  of  the  nation,  not  to  speak 
of  the  financial  embarrassments  it  would  indubitably  cause. 
Besides,  the  late  events  in  France  had  caused  such  excitement  in 
the  country,  that  it  was  not  without  very  great  danger  that  new 
elections  could  have  been  attempted ;  besides  it  was  unnecessary^ 
as  the  chamber  promised  to  support  the  new  ministry,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lung  offered  them  an  act  of  dissolution  to  be  had 
the  moment  that  promise  was  transgressed ;  but  Mavrocordato 
insisted.  In  the  same  manner  he  insisted  on  the  general  amnesty, 
in  spite  of  the  observation  that  continued  impunity  was  lowering 
the  consideration  of  the  government  and  emboldening  crime,  and 
that  this  measure  would  bring  back  into  the  country  a  horde  of 
dangerous  and  perhaps  ill-intentioned  men.  But  the  king  finally 
ended  in  sacrificing  prudence  to  humanity,  and  yielded  this  point, 
though  the  result  was  soon  seen.  No  sooner  had  the  prot^g^  of 
the  opposition  received  their  pardon,  than  they  passed  the  frontiers 
as  rebels,  bringing  even  Turks  to  overthrow  the  throne.  How- 
ever, King  Otho  not  having  come  to  terms  with  Mavrocordato, 
not  the  less  changed  his  ministry,  and  formed  the  new  cabinet 
from  among  the  more  moderate  of  the  English  party  ;  which  is 
another  proof  that  he  did  not  systematically  avoid  that  party,  and 
that  if  Mavrocordato  is  not  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it  is  his  own 
fault.  But  what  characterises  the  line  followed  by  the  English 
policy  in  Greece  is,  that  scarcely  was  this  ministry  formed  when  it 
was  disowned,  because  one  man  was  wanting  in  it.  Every  thing 
for  him,  nothing  without  him. 

We  cannot  pass  in  silence  another  accusation  against  the  king 
of  Greece  and  his  ministers,  which  has  furnished  ample  matter  for 
the  opposition.     It  is,  that  the  country  is  infested  by  numerous 
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brigands  liberated  by  Coletti.  During  MaTroeordato's  miuisttr 
tliB  mtber  cavalier  manner  in  which  the  elections  were  watched 
over,  had  cxas|)cratGd  and  rouaed  to  arma  many  individuals; 

tierliaps  the  tlien  opposition  was  not  perfectly  Innocent  in  this, 
>ut  any  way  the  guvcmnieut  treated  these  men  as  briganda,  a&d 
in  tliat  they  were  to  a  certain  degree  right.  But  when  the  then 
opposition  became  in  their  turn  goverhment,  these  men,  who  had 
no  further  reason  Tor  discontent,  demanded  their  pardon ;  and  the 
Coletti  ministry  linowing  well  they  were  not  brigands,  and  not 
caring  to  have  to  reduce  tliem  by  force  when  they  were  ready  to 
yield  of  their  own  accord,  pardoned  them.  The  opposition,  there- 
fore,  cried  loudly  for  two  years  that  Coletti  had  covered  Green 
with  brigauds,  whom  he  bad  in  his  pay  to  serve  his  own  purposes; 
and  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  several  times  repeated  the  same  in  pu- 
liauient.  But,  in  the  iirst  place,  it  is  singular,  that  these  same 
brigands  should  have  been  every  where  puisued  and  extenninatcil 
by  the  very  government  who  was  supposed  to  keep  them  in  p»r; 
secondly,  tluit  all  those  who  were  caught,  or  whose  name  •*& 
known,  liappened  to  be  by  their  antecedents  in  connexion  iiilh 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  ;  and,  finally,  that  that  vety  opposi- 
tion, who  raised  such  cries  of  holy  horror  against  the  amnesty  of 
those  whom  they  called  brigands,  lately  annexed  as  a  eooditioa 
to  their  acceptance  of  power  a  general  amnesty  and  without  restric- 
tion, to  several  hundreds  of  real  brigands. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  ferocious  tyranny  of  which  King 
Otho  is  accused,  it  has  been  often  repeated  in  England,  and  iras 
tlic  great  Iiohby  of  Mr.  Uaillie  Cochrane,  tluit  that  prince  rejoiced 
in  the  blood  of  his  subjects  and  delighted  in  torture.  But  this 
extraordinary  accusation  must  have  been  generally  treated  as  a 
calumny,  or  it  would  have  awakened  all  over  Europe  a  cry  of 
horror  against  a  prince,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteentli 
century,  ventured  to  renew  the  amusements  of  Nero ;  and  the 
Greeks  nmst  be  wonderfully  inconsistent  to  have  fought  ten  years 
against  the  Turks,  and  now  submit  to  a  king  who  orders  them  to 
be  tortured.  Itut  no,  there  is  not  a  single  man  who  has  known 
the  King  of  Greece,  who  would  not  repulse  such  a  calnniny.  We 
have  already  said  that  his  fault  is,  an  excess  of  humanity. 

It  is,  above  all,  a  certain  Tzino,  a  captain  of  gendarmerie,  who  is 
said  to  be  the  executor  uf  these  acts  of  tyranny.  This  Tcino  is  a 
very  active  officer,  who  extirpated  the  brigand^e  in  Acamania, 
wiicro  that  evil  is  endemic.  Did  he  always  do  so  with  the  code 
of  laws  in  his  hand  ?  Pcrhaiis  not ;  for,  from  the  habits  and 
]icoiilinr  circumstances  of  that  province,  with  legal  forms  he  never 
would  have  caught  a  single  brigand.  It  seems  that  lie  found  the 
beiit  wuy  to  take  the  brigands  was  to  attack  those  who  concealed 
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them,  which  he  did  by  extra-judicial  means,  such  as  lodging  his 
soldiers  in  their  houses,  &/C.;  and  though  these  means  may  seem 
irregular  in  a  regularly  organized  society,  in  Arcanania  they  never 
failed  in  their  effect.  And  the  best  proof  that  this  officer  never 
employed  torture,  nor  committed  any  act  of  barbarity  that  could 
be  complained  of,  is,  that  when  the  late  ministry  recalled  him  from 
that  province,  the  inhabitants  earnestly  solicited  by  successive 
petitions  his  return,  as  being  the  only  officer  capable  of  insuring 
public  safety.  All  the  horrible  stories  which  have  been  told  of 
him,  were  at  the  time  contradicted  by  the  official  journals  in 
Greece,  as  gratuitous  inventions  of  those  whom  he  prevented  from 
exciting  disturbances ;  and  yet  not  the  less,  every  time  the  Greek 
loan  is  taken  into  consideration  in  either  house  of  parliament 
these  stories  re-appear,  to  heighten  the  interest  of  certain 
harangues,  by  giving  them  a  more  dramatic  turn. 

In  short,  the  Greek  opposition  and  their  upholders  elsewhere 
have  done  and  said  so  much,  that  it  is  now  a  generally  received 
idea  by  some,  that  Greece  is  a  sort  of  political  abortion,  destined 
to  die  of  inanition ;  by  others,  that  a  bad  government  has  dried  up 
in  her  the  sources  of  life,  has  made  her  go  back  in  the  path  of 
civilization  and  prosperity,  has  squandered  her  resources,  and 
fraudulently  subtracted,  or  foolishly  dilapidated  the  funds  with 
which  they  ought  to  acquit  the  debt  due  to  the  European  powers. 
That  Greece  does  not  possess  the  conditions  of  existence  is  a 
great  error.  Excepting  her  small  extent,  and  consequently  her 
political  weakness,  she  possesses  advantages  that  are  wanting  to 
many  countries  larger  than  herself.  Her  position  and  her 
geographical  conformation,  her  situation  with  regard  to  the 
populations  of  Turkey,  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  her  fortunate 
climate,  ,the  intelligence  and  activity  of  her  inhabitants,  their 
degree  of  civilization,  and  even  their  small  number  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  their  territory,  are  sources  of  prosperity  so  abundant, 
that  the  plague  of  pauperism,  which  consumes  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  second  question  now 
remains  to  be  examined,  whether  all  those  benefits  bestowed  by 
nature  on  Greece,  are  not  lost  to  her  through  a  government  which 
represses  her  development,  and  throws  her  resources  to  the  wind. 
The  too  impatient  friends  of  Greece,  as  well  as  her  too  exacting 
creditors,  may  reasonably  regret  that  her  progress  is  not  more 
rapid ;  but  it  is  also  just  to  inquire  whether  it  could  easily  have 
been  so,  and  how  far  it  could  be  asked  of  the  government.  The 
successive  diminution  which  may  be  remarked  for  some  years 
past  in  the  revenues  of  the  country,  is  undoubtedly  an  alarming 
symptom ;  the  existence  of  the  evil  is  undeniable,  but  the  cause 
to  which  it  has  been  attributed  is  not  so.  If,  as  it  has  been  pre- 
tended, the  primary  cause  is  the  King  of  Greece  himself,  or  the 
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fr()v9mni('iit  acting  at  his  insti<ration,  this  diminution  ou^t  to 
liavc  inntiifL-^tcrl  itnelf,  above  all,  during  the  reign  of  absolutism,  aad 
not  since  tlic  constitution  has  set  boitndB  to  the  royal  [lOwer ;  yv\ 
it  m  the  contrai-j-  that  lian  taken  place.  It  is  since  1 843  that  tlw 
financial  position  has  bnconic  worw.  The  people  pay  more,  and 
the  trcasiirj'  reci^ivea  k-ss.  Before  the  revolution  the  rccetpls 
wen?  gi-aihialiy  iiiigineiitiiig,  and  in  1840  the  revenue  liad  risen  to 
seventeen  millions  of  drachma,  (about  671.000^.  sterling,)  and  Uk 
state  was  then  able  to  nay  three  and  a  half  millions  of  the  interest 
of  the  foreign  debt,  l-rom  1814  to  1847,  on  the  contrar}',  the 
rcveuue  has  diminisliod  gradually  to  thirteen,  twelve,  eleven,  ud 
finallv  to  nine  and  a  half  millions.  It  is  therefore  evident,  tbi 
nothing  can  be  more  imjust,  than  to  lay  an  King  Otho  the  blane 
of  the  squandering  and  consequent  reduction  of  the  rcvenw. 
Nor  can  the  Colctti  ministry,  who  governed  the  country  from  1W3 
tu  1817,  bear  that  blame,  as  these  afflicting  symptoms  in  [lie 
finances  had  already  begun  in  1841.  It  is,  therefore,  elseipkn> 
that  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  for,  and  the  epoch  of  their  Gm 
ujtjiearancc  furnishes  it  at  once, 

We  ai'o  far  from  admitting  the  doctrine  of  a  certain  absolatt 
sovereign,  who  styled  a.  representative  constitution  a  system  of 
eorruption.  A  constitution,  applied  to  Greece  according  to  ber 
i-eal  wants  and  her  local  circumstances,  composed  by  diunterested 
men,  having  nothing  in  view  but  the  good  of  the  conntry,  would 
be  the  greatest  boon  that  could  bo  granted  to  the  countiy.  Thtt 
of  181."  is  a  production  of  theory,  admitted  in  Greece  on  the 
faith  and  example  of  other  nations  ;  having  nothing  in  conunon 
with  bcr,  neither  her  morals,  nor  her  wants,  nor  her  social  eon- 
ilition.  In  France,  and  still  more  in  England,  influence  and  ca- 
pacity go  together  ;  and  the  representative  elections  send  to  tie 
eapital  a  contingent  of  learning,  probity,  experience,  and  know- 
ledge uf  local  wants.  Malversation,  in  the  exercise  of  public 
functions,  is  branded  n.t  the  ntost  infamous  of  actions.  In  Greece, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  influence,  at  least 
local  inttuoiu-e,  is  quite  distinct  from  capacity.  The  former  is  to 
be  Found  in  the  ju-nvinees  among  men  who  are  in  immediate  con- 
tact "itli  t!iL>  jieople.  and  not  very  far  distant  from  them  by  their 
ediicattdu  nr  tbiir  nmnmit  uf  learning;  the  other  is  concentrated 
almost  I'xclii.tively  in  Athens  among  men  who  have  no  immediate 
connexion  nitii  tin'  provinces.  It  was  to  these  last  that  before 
llic  coiiKtitution  the  funrtinns  in  the  State  were  principally  con- 
lided,  as  their  supirior  ciliication,  their  greater  erudition,  their 
respect  for  their  duty,  weio  a  warrant  of  their  probity.  But, 
Njici'  tlie  iKiniiiiatiiui  <>r  the  ministers  depends  upon  the  deputies, 
iiud  the  eli'cfion  (tf  the  depritios  depends  u|)on  the  electors,  whose 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong   ha^e    been    considerably   influenoed 
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by  the  system  of  disorder  under  which  they  had  grown  up,  and 
who  cannot  yet  comprehend  that  the  right  they  exercise  is  a  pre- 
cious privilege  which  they  ought  to  be  careful  of  profaning,  it  is 
no  longer  capacity,  but  influence,  that  is  demanded  of  those  who 
are  at  the  head  of  aflairs, — the  influence  of  the  ministers  upon 
the  deputies,  the  influence  of  the  deputies  upon  the  electors. 
And  as,  in  a  struggle  between  two  equally  influential  candidates, 
the  highest  bidder  gains  the  day,  the  deputy  is  named  by  dint  of 
promises,  and  the  ministry  supported  by  dint  of  concessions; 
and,  consequently,  the  embeszlement  of  the  public  fortune  is  all 
the  more  certain  result  of  this  constitutional  game,  that  the 
ministers  thus  elected  have  rarely  the  capacity  necessary  to  pre- 
vent it*  M.  Metaxa,  when  Minister  of  Finance  in  1845,  changed 
the  mode  of  raising  the  revenue,  which,  as  Greece  has  no  register 
of  lands,  had  always  been  done  in  a  most  primitive  manner  by 
farming  out  the  taxes  at  a  public  auction.  This  manner,  by  which 
a  third  person  was  interposed  between  the  contributary  and  the 
state,  was  extremely  vexatious  to  the  people,  and  highly  unpo- 
pular. The  ministry,  yielding  to  the  exclamations  of  the  depu- 
ties, substituted  for  it  the  system  of  collecting  the  taxes  directly 
by  government  agents.  But  as  the  choice  of  these  collectors 
was  generally  imposed  upon  the  minister  by  the  influence  of  the 
deputies,  and  the  finance  officers  in  the  provinces  were  more  or 
less  their  creatures,  collectors  and  officers  play  into  each  other'^s 
hands ;  and  the  treasury  has  undergone  such  enonnous  losses, 
that  for  1848  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  go  back  to  the 
old  plan  of  farming  the  revenue.  Yes,  it  cannot  be  denied.  It 
is  that  constitution  which  the  English  ministry  rejected  when 
their  friends  Armansperg  or  Mavrocordato  were  in  power,  and 
which  they  imposed  on  Greece  when  Ghristides  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  that  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  diminution  in  the 
revenue,  and  the  daily  increasing  difficulty  which  that  country 
finds  in  acquitting  her  debt  to  the  foreign  powers,  and  particularly 
to  England,  her  severest  creditor.  King  Otho  and  nis  Govern- 
ment have  often  been  accused  of  being  fraudulent  debtors,  of 
wishing  by  subterfuges  to  avoid  paying  their  debt,  and  of  wasting 
in  useless  expenses  the  sums  destined  thereunto.  Such  a  reproach 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  honour  of  a  private  individual,  and  still  more 
so  to  that  of  a  nation  or  a  government ;  and  those  who  make  it 
should  be  very  sure  that  it  is  not  on  the  faith  of  unfounded  ca- 
lumnies that  they  give  up  to  public  reprobation  a  nation  which 
rather  claims  interest  for  its  involuntary  misfoilunes, — a  Govern- 
ment, wliich  has  a  right  to  approbation  for  the  desperate  perse- 
verance with  which  it  struggles  against  insunnountable  difficulties. 
Though  it  seems  to  us  beneath  the  dignity  of  England  thus  to 
place  Tier  heel"  twice  a  year  oil  the  neck  of  Greece,  to  force  that: 
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noble  creation  of  the  sympathy  of  Europe  to  pay  the  mberable 
sum  of  20,000?.,  still  we  counot  contest  tier  right,  or  even  that  il 
is  her  tluty,  before  taking  upon  herself  a  foreign  debt,  to  examine 
why  she  does  so.  To  appreciate  justly  the  obiijTstions  which  tV 
loan  jmposcM  upon  Greece,  one  must  recollect  the  circumstonixa 
under  which  it  was  contracted,  and  the  maimer  m  which  it  nas 
disposed  of. 

It  was  in  1833  that  England,  France,  and  Russia,  in  con- 
stituting the  kingdom  of  Greece,  determined  at  the  same  time 
to  sustain  it  by  a  loan  of  sixty-six  millions  of  drachms 
(2,000,000/.)-  This  subsidy  was  without  doubt  generous  andin- 
dispcnsable  :  royalty  required  this  support  to  acquire  authontr: 
the  young  state,  after  the  ravages  of  the  war,  and  the  oppr^la 
of  jiast  nj^s,  could  not  have  attempted  without  this  help  a  regubi 
orgunisation.  But  this  loan  was  less  destined  to  defray  the  re- 
gular expenses  of  the  country  tlian  to  ^e■^^pen  the  obatriKteil 
sources  of  national  wealth,  to  create  new  resources,  to  make  tfic 
land  bear  fruit,  to  enliven  commerco  and  develop  industn;  ud 
if  it  did  not  produce  more  than  the  annual,  sum  of  its  ownin- 
ti'rest,  it  was  not  only  useless,  but  certain  to  bring  the  coontiy  to 
bankruptcy ;  as  it  was  impossible  to  expect  that  the  intent. 
auuMmtinjr  to  3,800,000  drachmas  a  year,  could  ever  come  out  of 
the  iiiuitetl  revenue  of  the  country. 

The  Greek  nation  was  not  consulted  when  this  debt  vras  con- 
tracted ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  necessary,  as  it  was  not  pc«»bb 
that  such  a  bcneEt  could  be  rejected.  £ut  what  is  infinitdv 
inoiv  important  Is,  that  the  nation  was  not  consulted  either  on 
the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  Though  the  war  of  emancipation  had 
been  extended  by  the  Greeks  at  different  periods  of  the  levoln- 
tion,  even  to  tlie  summit  of  Mount  Athos,  still  the  great  poweis, 
ill  their  solicitude  for  the  pacification  of  the  East,  decided  that 
dnuiJiivi's  for  the  national  property  of  the  provinces,  not  fKCUpied 
by  Grceli  troops  on  the  arrival  of  Capodistria,  should  be  paid  br 
(iiVL'i'c  to  Turkey  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions  and  a  half': 
anil  tliis  they  gave  beforehand  out  of  the  loan.  But  the  land 
llius  pui-L'liaseti  by  the  State  was  far  from  being  worth  this  enor- 
nmun  Mum,  and  did  not  yield  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the 
iiili'i-cst  of  it,  as  all  the  most  fertile  lands  in  these  provinces 
lieliiiiL^oil  til  individual  Turks,  who  sold  them,  on  their  own  ac- 
ciuiiit,  (<>  (iroi'kcior  fon.'igners.  Uesides  this,  the  charges  on  the 
ri'.'i1i/.:iliiin  :ind  administration  of  the  loan  were  enormoas,  and 
(iiiidiLi'i-iI  a  loss  to  the  Greeks,  for  negotiations,  commissions. 
niinjigi'.  ic,  of  abiiut  5,750,000  drachmas'.     Out  of  the  same 
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loan  were  also  retained  alt  advances  made  formerly  either  by 
governments  or  private  individuals,  amounting  to  nearly  2,500,000 
drachmas ;  and,  lastly,  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  first 
year  was  subtracted  from  the  capital;  and  M(hen,  after  1836, 
Greece  was  no  longer  able  to  pay  tne  interest  and  sinking  fund, 
they  were  deducted  from  the  third  instalment  of  the  loan  which 
had  not  yet  been  sent  to  Greece.  In  this  manner,  of  the  sixty- 
six  millions  of  debt  which  weigh  upon  Greece,  she  only  received 
in  reality  19,612,000  drachmas;  and  even  of  that  sum,  from  the 
year  1833  to  1836,  were  paid  back,  in  interest  and  sinking  fund, 
7,163,408  drachmas.  From  which  it  follows  that  Greece,  of 
whom  is  required  the  yearly  payment  of  the  interest  of  a  debt  of 
sixty-six  millions  of  drachmas,  did  not,  in  fact,  receive  or  apply 
to  her  wants  more  than  twdve  millions  and  a  half.  But  did 
Greece  profit  even  by  the  poor  remains  of  this  unlucky  bounty  ? 
Our  readers  shall  judge.  According  to  the  decision  of  the  pro- 
tecting powers,  who  did  not  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  the 
regency  arrived  in  Greece  with  a  Bavarian  army,  and  disbanded 
the  native  troops.  It  was  thought  that  the  safety  of  the  new 
throne  required  this  measure ;  but  this  was  a  great  mistake.  The 
halo  which  surrounded  royalty,  the  general  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  their  weariness  of  internal  divisions,  and  the  recollection 
of  the  recent  evils  of  anarchy,  would  have  defended  the  throne 
much  more  ef&caciously  than  all  the  German  bayonets,  and  would 
have  left  the  Government  time  to  give  the  country  a  good  military 
organization.  The  disbanded  soldiers  became  brigands,  and  ra- 
vaged the  country ;  and  the  presence  of  the  foreigners  caused 
two  revolts,  which  the  Bavarians  could  not  quell,  not  being  ac- 
quainted either  with  the  country  or  with  the  tactics  of  the  Greeks, 
who  beat  them  completely.  This  foreign  army  cost  eight  millions 
in  J  833,  nine  millions  in  1834,  and  six  millions  and  a  half  in  1 835 ; 
whereas,  from  1836,  when  the  king  dismissed  them,  the  war  de- 
partment did  not  cost  more  than  four  milhons.  This,  therefore, 
IS  what  became  of  the  loan  of  sixty-six  millions  of  drachmas. 
We  recapitulate,  to  make  the  statement  more  distinct  i — 

Drachmas. 
To  the  Turks  for  the  purchase  of  the  public  property  in 

Phthiotis 12,500,000 

Non  vaUurs  and  charges  on  the  realization  of  the  loan  5,750,000 

Retained  for  former  advances  made  to  Greece  •  •         •  •  2,500(000 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  paid  by  Greece         •  •          •  •  7,150,000 

Interest  and  sinking  fond  retained  on  the  capital  . .  26,000,000 
To  the  Bavarian  army  (addition  to  the  budget  from  1833 

to  1835) 11,500,000 

Total       4.         ..       65,400,000 
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This,  tiierofore,  was  tbe  preaent  made  by  Europe  to  Greece  on 
constituting  lior  as  an  indepoDdent  state — a  passive  debt  witbint 
an  active  balance,  the  interest  ot  wliich  amounts  to  a  quarter  of  ber 
annual  revenue  in  the  most  proBperous  yeara !  And  with  this  in- 
ruenau,  this  impoasible  burden,  she  is  told  to  advaDce  ;  she  ia  u- 
cused  of  not  advancing  more  rapidly;  and  the  government  of  fUsf 
Otho  is  bkmcd  for  her  slow  proneBB,  whereas  it  ought  rather  to 
excite  astonishment  that  so  feebk  a  bark  has  not  long  mnce  tRei 
submerged ;  and,  at  the  least,  interest  should  be  awarded  to  tb  - 
pilots  who  make  such  efTorts  to  keep  her  afloat.  But  whatever  m 
oe  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  the  leas  certaio  that  Oreeee,  ii 
spite  of  the  weight  thus  hung  round  her  neck,  is  advancing.  iW 
she  should  not  yet  have  attained  the  degree  of  proaperity  enjcntl 
by  tlie  most  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  cannot  surprise  Uiooe  who 
reflect  tliat  a  country  coming  out  ot  a  slavei^  of  sereral  a^if 
a  war  of  extemiination,  cannot  arrive  in  tlie  space  of  fifteeo  nu> 
at  the  point  to  which  other  nations  have  attained  by  the  eonnwd 
elTons  of  many  centuries.  And  it  is  but  just  ^so  to  kee^  a 
mind  the  unfavourable  circumstances  which  have  even  in  tkl 
short  space  of  time  impeded  the  development  of  the  Gireek  people. 
The  discord  between  the  members  of  the  regency,  the  UBskUfbl 
and  interceted  administration  of  Count  Armanspeiv,  the  financial 
crisis  always  impending  from  the  demands  for  the  interest  of  the 
loan,  and,  lastly,  the  revolution  of  1843,  the  work  of  a  party  aol 
tho  result  uf  the  eiicoumgement  it  had  received.  Yet,  notwitk- 
standing  all  these  obstacles,  it  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge 
that  tho  progress  is  great. 

The  successive  augmentation  of  the  revenue  during  the  fint 
eight  years  is  proof  sufficient. 

In  1833  the  revenue  amounted  to  about    7i7Q0|0OO  draehma*. 

1834  11,100,000  ■■ 

1835  13,fi00,OOO  <• 

188G  13,600,000  •• 

1837  13,900,000  *• 

1838  14,300,000  <• 

1839  15,500,000  « 

1840  17,500,000  ■• 

A  gradual  augmentation  from  seven  and  a  half  millions  to 
seventeen  and  a  half  would  be  inexplicable,  did  one  not  admit  at  the 
Siimo  time  an  equally  growing  prosperity,  a  proportional  develop- 
nu'nt  in  all  the  branches  of  national  activity,  and  the  salutaiy  m- 
flucnco  of  the  (iovcrniiiont.  And  facts  prove  what  we  advance. 
During  the  opprooaion  of  the  Turks,  Greek  commerce  was  not 
very  extensive ;  but  the  sailoi-s  of  that  countiy,  whose  skill  and 
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intrepidity  is  well  known,  profited  by  the  wars  which  accompanied 
and  followed  the  French  revolution,  made  immense  profits,  and 
created  for  themselves  a  very  considerable  mercantile  navy.  When 
the  Greek  revolution  broke  out  they  offered  their  riches  to  their 
country,  and  changed  their  merchant  vessels  into  fireships,  which 
reduced  their  navigation  and  commerce  to  an  extremely  low  state. 
After  the  arrival  ef  King  Otho,  and  the  return  of  order  and 
liberty,  the  efficacy  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  government 
gave  them  a  new  life.  By  the  reform  in  the  system  of  coins, 
weights,  and  measures,  the  opportunities  of  fraud  disappeared, 
and  confidence  was  re-established  in  small  traffic ;  it  was  also  re- 
established in  trade  by  the  suppression  of  piracy,  by  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  barratry,  by  the  establishment  of  insurance 
companies ;  and  on  the  exterior,  the  interests  of  commerce  were 
protected  by  treaties  made  with  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
which  put  Greeks  on  a  footing  with  the  most  favoured  nations. 
Three  elective  chambers  of  commerce  were  instituted  to  give  their 
advice  on  all  questions  concerning  the  interests  of  that  branch  of 
national  activity.  The  French  code  was  adopted  as  the  law 
regulating  the  commercial  transactions  in  Greece,  and  commercial 
lawsuits  were  sent  to  special  tribunals,  the  judges  being  chosen 
from  a  list  presented  by  the  merchants.  Finally,  the  import 
duty  from  one  Greek  port  to  another  was  suppressed  as  an  illibe- 
ral impediment ;  and  the  tariff  of  the  export  and  import  duties, 
which  oppressed  the  commerce,  was  modified.  These  measures 
of  course  produced  their  fruit ;  and  the  value  of  the  imports,  ex- 
ports, transit,  and  coasting  trade  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  which 
m  1833  was  26,800,000  drachmas,  rose  in  1840  to  78,800,000. 

In  the  docks  of  Syra,  the  Pirseus,  Egina,  and  the  islands,  a 
most  extraordinary  activity  reigns;  and  for  several  years  past  the 
mercantile  navy  has  augmented  at  the  rate  of  600  ships,  great 
and  small,  every  year.  The  total  number  of  ships  is  about  3000 
of  about  100  tons^  weight,  and  more  than  12,000  smaller  for  the 
coasting  trade ;  and  the  freight  of  ships  for  long  voyages  during 
this  year  amounts  to  12,000,000  drachmas. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  agriculture  of  Greece.  Under  the  Turks 
the  Greeks  cultivated  with  a  bad  grace  the  crops  they  were  never 
to  reap ;  during  the  war  of  independence  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  remained  uncultivated,  but  since  their  freedom  the  Greeks 
have  busied  themselves  actively  about  their  agriculture,  and  their 
government  has  given  them  every  encouragement.  It  has  insti- 
tuted a  model  farm  and  nursery  garden,  which  furnishes  fruit- 
trees  to  the  whole  of  Greece ;  it  has  granted  to  every  peasant  a 
stremma  (1000  French  square  metres)  of  land  for  his  garden  free 
of  tax ;  it  has  pennitted  whoever  chooses  to  cultivate  the  national 
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Itinds  n-ithoflt  previous  authorisation,  provided  tliey  psv  s  &]^ 
additional  tax ;  the  phntations  have  been  protected  oy  aeren 
laws  against  the  destruction  of  trees ;  and  regulations  have  been 
{iiiblishcd  to  facilitate  colonization.  I3eforc  the  revolution  of  1813 
the  govemineiit  had  undertaken  to  drain  several  marahes,  that  of 
a  ]>art  of  the  lake  Copa'is  with  the  greatest  success,  and  also  tint 
of  Klis ;  at  the  same  period  several  roads  were  constructed,  from 
Athena  to  Livadia,  to  Megant,  and  several  begun  in  the  Pelons- 
nosus.  l)ut  there  still  remained  without  doubt  wants  whim  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  jrovernment  to  satisfy ;  for  instuet 
tticre  are  about  100,000  families  of  labourers  in  Greece,  and  tlnf 
arc  not  more  than  25,000  yoke  of  oxen.  It  would  be  necessiT 
then  to  pi'ocure  75,000  more,  so  that  each  family  might  han  t 
]>air  to  cultivate  the  portion  of  land  which  falls  to  its  share;  but 
this  would  cost  a  sum  of  30,000,000  of  drachmas,  which  vwU 
have  been  much  better  paid  out  of  the  loan,  than  giving  it  iS  to 
the  Turks,  to  European  bankers,  and  to  useless  soldieis.  Bor- 
cvor,  af;rii.'ulture  continues  to  flourish.  Wo  shall  on]y  quouu 
I'xnmjilt's  of  this  two  of  the  most  imjwrtant  productions  of  ^ 
iimiiti^', 

Greece  in  1333  produced    4,000,000  lbs.  ofcurranU. 

"         1840         "        10,000,000  " 

"         1845         "       15,500,000  " 

"         1846         "       24,500,000  " 

1847         "       32,000,000  " 

This  miantitv  is  the  produce  of  nearly  C-t'.OOO  stremmas  of 
vineyanl  in  full  bearing ;  there  is  besides  tliis  a  great  number  of 
voutig  plantations  which  have  not  yet  borne  fruit.  The  cxportar 
tiim  of  silk  junountud  in  1HS5  to  400,000  drachmas,  or  8000 
iikei*  (about  three  pounds  to  an  okc),  at  the  rate  of  fifty  drachmas 
an  ok« — 

la  1838  to      716,000  drachmas,  or  14,320  oku. 
1839  !H  0,000  "  18,200     " 

1847       2,250,000  "  45,000     •' 

These  f[iiantitios  are  those  of  the  exportation,  but  the  real 
priHltico  of  last  year  amounts  to  100,000  okes,  a  great  part  being 
fiiiLsumed  in  the  countrj-,  and  some  is  sinu^Ied  out. 

.'^cvi^ral  millions  of  tret's  have  been  imported  into  Greece  from 
Italy  sincL^  KS.'Jy,  besides  all  those  fui-nished  by  the  royal  nurseiy 
gninntl. 

The  government  might  be  .iccuscd  of  greater  negligence  with 
n'gnrd  to  the  manul':ietun.>s,  and  the  opposition  has  not  &iled  to 
do  so ;  but  even  this  is  not  altogether  just.    The  reason  of  the 
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dow  progress  of  this  branch  of  national  activity  will  be  better 
understood  if  one  considers,  that  of  the  whole  male  population  of 
Greece,  amounting  to  about  200,000  grown  men,  100,000  are 
husbandmen,  and  more  than  50,000  are  sailors  and  merchants ; 
which  proves  that  the  principal  attention  of  the  nation  is  turned 
in  the  two  directions  which  the  nature  of  their  countiy  indicates 
to  them.  Their  natural  good  sense  tells  them  that  they  should 
do  ill  to  leave  the  ready  and  abundant  resources  which  they 
have  within  their  reach,  to  seek  others  which  are  problematical. 
Manufacture  is  a  means,  not  an  end;  it  is  the  means  which 
nations  employ  to  enrich  themselves,  but  if  they  have  others 
easier  and  more  productive,  they  are  not  wrong  in  preferring 
them.  But  with  all  this  the  national  industry  has  not  been  en- 
tirely neglected.  The  government  has  instituted  a  board  of  manu- 
factures, and  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  and  sent  young  men  to 
different  parts  of  Europe  to  be  educated  in  the  manufactures. 
That  which  has  made  the  greatest  progress  is  the  silk  spinning, 
which  is  established  on  a  great  scale  in  Messenia,  at  the  Pirseus, 
and  at  Athens,  with  excellent  machines  and  a  much  improved 
method,  which  has  doubled  the  value  of  this  produce. 

A  national  bank  established  in  1840  has  abo  much  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  country  by  lending  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  the  legal  interest  of  money. 

The  intellectual  state  of  Greece  is  most  flourishing.  She  pos- 
sesses a  complete  legislation,  civil,  penal,  and  commercial  codes 
based  upon  the  French  legislature,  and  modified  to  suit  the 
countrv;  excellent  tribunals  have  been  instituted,  and  all  the 
legal  functionaries  before  the  constitution  were  perfectly  well 
chosen,  but  unfortunately  not  for  life.  The  church  of  Greece  has 
been  detached  from  that  of  Constantinople  in  all  matters  of  Church 
government ;  and  an  independent  administrative  synod,  composed 
of  a  president  and  four  bishops  elected  annually,  has  been  insti- 
tuted, to  the  great  discomfit  of  the  Russians  and  their  party. 
Public  instruction  is  highly  developed ;  30,000  children  frequent 
312  primary  schools  supported  by  government,  besides  5000  in- 
structed in  private  schools,  and  10,000  students  pursue  their 
studies  in  sixty-six  grammar  schools,  four  excellent  gymnasiums  or 
high  schools,  and  a  university  of  thirty  professorships,  besides  the 
military,  and  several  other  special  schools.  An  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  progress  of  science  in  Greece  from  the  fact,  that  in 
Athens  there  exist  five  scientific  societies  patronised  by  the  king, 
one  of  which  is  a  sort  of  academy  like  that  of  France.  And  to 
complete  this  sketch  of  the  steps  made  by  Greece  in  the  path  of 

JrogresB,  we  may  add,  that  at  the  end  of  the  revolution  almost  alV 
er  towns  were  destroyed,  and  have  now  all  risen  from  their  ruinsi^ 
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even  the  villages  have  been  entirelv  rebuilt.  Athens  counts  at 
the  present  day  more  than  5000  nouses,  not  one  of  which  sub- 
sisted before  the  arrival  of  the  king. 

But  it  may  be  asked  if  Qreece  then,  in  spite  of  all  her  diffi- 
culties, has  not  retrograded  under  the  royal  govemmept,  why 
does  she  not  apply  a  part  of  her  revenue  to  pay  the  interest  of 
her  debt  I  Is  it  from  dishonesty !  or  is  it  from  necessity  I  We 
have  seen  that  the  year  the  revenue  rose  to  seventeen  millions, 
the  surplus  was  employed  not  on  useful  and  productive  works, 
but  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt.  But  when  the  revenue 
scarcely  covers  the  expenses  indispensable  to  the  service  of  the 
state,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  commit  suicide  by  depriving  itself 
of  these  expenses,  provided  they  be  really  no  more  than  indis- 
pensable. And  to  prove  this  we  liave  only  to  examine  the  budget, 
which  contains  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  expenses.  The 
principal  items  are  as  follows : — 

1,426,000  drs.  for  the  civil  list  and  the  salaries  of  the  members  of 

Parliament. 

4,430,000  ,,  for  the  war  department.  Greece  has  twelve  princi- 
pal fortresses  besides  several  smaller,  in  all  of  which, 
as  well  as  in  the  principal  towns,  she  requires  gar- 
risons ;  also  an  extensive  open  frontier,  which  must 
be  guarded  by  a  continued  cordon.  The  Greek 
army  all  in  all  is  not  8000  men,  the  minimum  which 
can  suffice  to  her  wants. 

1,157,000     „    for  the  navy,  which  ought  to  be  the  principal  strength 

of  the  young  kingdom,  and  which  contains  only 
fourteen  vessels  large  and  small,  and  a  service  of 
600  men.  To  this  are  only  added  the  indispensable 
reparations,  and  the  building  of  a  single  brig  of 
twenty  cannons. 

1,791,000     „    for  the  home  department,  who,  besides  the  expense  of 

the  administration,  public  safety,  the  prisons,  the 
post  offices,  keeping  up  of  existing  roads,  and  some 
relief  to  the  indigent,  there  is  only  added  a  small 
part  of  a  sum  for  the  building  of  an  establishment 
for  the  public  offices,  in  order  to  save  the  annual 
rents  now  paid. 
450,000    „    for  the  foreign  office,  containing  only  the  consulships 

and  four  legations. 

The  rest  of  the  budget  contains  only  the  expenses  of  the  tri- 
bunals, scliools,  the  clergy,  and  the  finance  officers.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  it  woiud  be  impossible  to  cut  off  any  of  Uie 
annual  expenses  of  the  state,  without  paralysing  the  service,  and 
exposing  the  country  to  serious  danger.    If  Greece  cannot  iulfil. 
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the  enffagpements  she  has  beea  made  to  contract,  it  ia  not  from 
want  of  will,  but  from  want  of  power.  But  if  ahe  were  left  to 
herself  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  few  years  of  peace,  if  time  were 
but  given  her  to  develop  her  resources,  thare  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  she  would  be  able  at  last  to  acquit  herself  of  the  heavy 
debt  which  she  has  incurred  without  profiting  by  it.  For  be- 
sides the  advantages  of  position  and  fertility,  Oreeoe  possesses 
great  unexplored  riches  in  her  national  lands,  consisting  of 
arable  land,  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  and  vineyards,  representing 
a  value  of  several  millions  of  drachmas,  and  which,  if  thev  were 
made  over  to  the  people  at  a  low  price  paid  annually,  might  in 
time  realize  a  capital  sufficient  of  itself  to  cover  the  interest  of 
the  foreign  debt.  If,  therefore,  it  is  neither  the  good  of  Greece 
nor  the  pecuniary  interest  of  England  that  requires  the  line  of 
policy  followed  by  the  latter,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  violent 
conduct,  this  determined  animosity  which  threatens  to  alienate 
from  her  all  affection,  to  destroy  her  influence  for  ever,  and  to 
make  the  English  name,  formerly  so  loved  and  so  respected  in 
Greece,  be  vowed  to  almost  equal  execration  with  that  of  the 
Turks!  What  is  the  aim  of  these  stormy  despatches  which 
excite  to  disobedience  and  excuse  revolt,  of  the  open  support 
given  to  an  opposition  which  raises  its  hand  against  the  king,  and 
evokes  civil  war  ?  What  is  meant  when  the  agents  of  England 
become  the  auxiliaries  of  the  rebels,  as  at  Patras  and  Vonitza, 
and  the  Ionian  islands  are  their  refuge  and  starting  point  ?  Do 
all  these  underhand  dealings  tend  to  overthrow  Greece  ?  We  do 
not  choose  to  admit  even  the  possibility  of  such  a  supposition ; 
but  were  it  even  possible  to  suppose  tnat  the  plan  is  to  give  up 
Greece  to  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  in  order  to  lay  hold  on  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  her  territory,  this  political  robbery  would  meet  with 
enormous  difficulties.  To  the  north  of  Greece  lie  all  those  pro- 
vinces inhabited  also  by  Greeks,  who  awaft  with  impatience  the 
propitious  moment  for  their  deliverance;  and  these  provinces 
touch  upon  the  Sclavonian  provinces,  which  by  their  position  and 
their  population  touch  upon  Russia :  at  the  first  shock,  Greeks 
and  Sclavonians  would  rise  like  one  man ;  and  if  they  saw  hostile 
projects  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  they  would  ask  the  help  of 
Russia ;  and  then  the  paternal  impulse  would  not  be  easily  quelled, 
even  were  the  nation  thus  struggling  not  supported  by  the 
sympathy  and  the  interest  of  other  great  powers.  But  suppos- 
ing the  plan  is  only  to  dethrone  King  Otho.  Would  they  make 
Greece  a  republic!  Greece  repubbcanised  would  immediately 
turn  towards  France,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foreign  policy 
of  England  has  just  thrown  Spain  and  Italy  into  the  arms  of  that 
power.    But  do  they  intend  to  dve  Greece  another  king  ?    If  he 
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is  again  chosen  among  the  neutral  courts,  who  can  answer  for  his 
continuing  the  line  of  policy  he  might  begin  by  adopting  I  If  a 
change  of  dynasty  takes  place  in  Greece,  it  may  oe  taken  for 
granted  that  a  Russian  pnnce  will  reign  next,  ft  would  there- 
fore be  a  thousand  times  better  for  England  to  maintain  the 
existing  order  of  things,  to  support  a  king  who,  if  he  is  not  Eiuj^ 
lish,  is  at  least  not  Russian,  to  alter  her  policy,  and  imitate  the 
wisdom  of  France  and  Russia,  try  to  influence  Kin^  Otho  by 
gentleness  rather  than  by  violence,  at  the  risk  of  seemff  Greece 
and  her  king  fall  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  or  Ghreece  wiwout  her 
king  into  the  hands  of  France. 
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Art.  VL — Best  in  the  Church.    By  the  Author  of  "  From  Oxford 

to  Bome^'*    London :  Longmans. 

This  boo^  is  rather  remarkable,  as  suggestive  of  the  nature 
of  those  spiritual  temptations  which  some  amongst  us  have 
had  or  stilt  have  to  endure  in  their  endeavours  to  realize  the 
Catholic  Faith  of  our  Church,  than  notable  for  the  originality 
of  its  ideas  or  any  peculiar  brilliancy  of  illustration.  Begarded  in 
a  literary,  and  possibly  even  in  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  "  From 
Oxford  to  Rome  ^^  was  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  It  had  more  of  life  and  freshness ;  it  appealed 
more  sensibly  to  the  reader^s  heart ;  and  breathed,  we  almost  feel 
inclined  to  add,  a  more  loving  and  ardent  appreciation  of  the 
highest  mysteries  of  the  faith.  The  authoress  is  one  of  those 
who  has  deserted  our  Anglican  mother  for  the  communion  of 
Borne;  but,  unlike  many  who  have  been  nurtured  and  bred 
within  her  fold  and  yet  have  turned  against  her,  she  is,  or  rather 
was,  a  daughter  of  Protestant  dissent.  We  would  hope  and  pray 
that  this  fact  may  lighten  the  load  of  her  criminality ;  though  we 
feel  it  impossible  to  conceal  our  conviction,  that  a  melancholy  ab- 
sence of  true  self-discipline,  a  wilfulness  that  will  on  all  occasions 
choose  its  own  way,  an  ultra-protestantism  (if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves)  of  mind  and  disposition,  has  led  this  lady  so  far  astray, 
and  is  even  yet  the  ruling  principle  of  her  faith  and  conduct. 

Old  is  the  saying,  but  not  less  old  than  true,  that  extremes 
meet.  Careful  observers  must  have  noted  that  the  same  irreverent 
phraseology,  the  same  careless  handling  of  divine  things,  which 
IS  unhappily  so  characteristic  of  Protestant  dissent,  is  also  the 
wonted  mark  of  practical  Bomanism.  He,  who  doubts  the  fact, 
needs  but  to  glance  at  any  current  number  of  the  ^*  Tablet  ^^  or 
"  DoIman'*s  Magazine,^  or  to  run  his  eyes  over  the  first  few 
chapters  of  the  Boman  Catholic  '*  Father  Clement,"  **  Father 
Oswald,"  as  it  is  called,  "a  Catholic  Story," — to  arrive  at  an 
absolute  and  most  painful  conclusion  on  this  subject.  The 
truth  is,  that  freedom,  properly  guarded  and  restrained,  guided  by 
the  voice  of  Scripture  and  of  universal  tradition,  duly  subject 
therefore  to  Catholic  authority,  and,  above  all,  hallowed  and 
purified  by  the  abiding  presence  of  love  and  faith  and  holy 
reverence,  is  the  wondrous  gift  of  Providence,  the  talent  for  the 
use  or  abuse  of  which  each  man  will  have  to  answer  to  his  Maker. 
This  freedom,  rightiy  understood,  is  the  only  condition  of  indi- 
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^iduality,  of  mental  or  spiritual  being  worthy  of  the  name,  of  life 
transcending  the  sphere  of  animal  exiBtence.  Even  to  the  very 
angels  was  Uiis  indindual  "  Ego,"  involring  the  power  to  stand  or 
fall,  accorded.  Freedom  appears  to  be  the  very  oasiB  of  creatioa. 
Without  it,  though  evil  indeed  had  not  been  possible,  the  woiUb 
and  their  inhabitants  could  all  have  been  mere  brilliant  shadon 
of  their  Creator's  glory :  a  myriad  lyres  responding  to  the  centnl 
harmony,  but  tlmt,  by  the  very  law  of  tiieir  being,  and  therefim 
in  a  degree  mechanically  and  passively ;  not  with  the  full  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  asaent  of  free  but  humble  love.  We  na 
then  that  freedom  may  in  one  sense  be  r^arded  as  the  origin  of 
ill,  inasmuch  as  it  must  needs  involve  its  poflsibility,  and  hM 
induced  its  realization :  but  even  thence  must  we  conclude,  how 
glorious  and  holy  a  thing  this  mighty  principle  must  be,  which, 
despite  tlie  myriad  woes  occaaioned  by  it,  was  constituted  tho 
law  of  spiritual  and  mental  life  by  the  Everlasting  Lord  of  gloiy. 
Freedom,  then,  has  been  granted  to  man  :  he  was  created  in  km, 
the  image  of  hia  Maker.  From  that  lofty  height  he  baa  indeed 
fallen :  he  haa  abused  his  freedom  for  ill :  he  baa  raised  his 
independent  "  Ego  "  in  opposition  to  his  Ciod,  instead  of  loring^ 
submitting  it  to  His  All- Wise  decrees.  And  the  result  was  on 
and  shame,  and  banishment  from  God's  presenoe ;  nar,  more,  an 
utter  incompetency  to  regmn  lost  Paradise,  an  abiding  Bd^ 
idohitry,  which  must  for  ever  separate  from  God  and  heaven, 
which  is  the  very  clement  of  enalesa  woe.  And  the  Almwlttf 
would  not,  from  His  infinite  self-consistency  amid  not,  reodTha 
own  creation,  revoke  the  law  of  freedom,  which  was  to  be  the  eternal 
curse  or  blessing  of  humanity.  He  would  not  annihilate  that 
hunuin  will  which  erected  self  for  its  god ;  whi<di  dected  the  aril, 
and  abhorred  the  good,  and  which  was  therefore  doomed  to  endleai 
ages  of  hate-fraught  freedom,  of  free  despur.  But  the  Almuh^, 
to  whom  eternity  is  one  boundless  Now,  the  mystic  Trinity  m 
Unity,  our  Lord  and  God,  had  provided  for  us  "the  I^unb  alain 
from  tho  foundation  of  the  world,"  our  adorable  Saviour  and 
Master,  "  tho  man  Christ  Jesus ;"  and  through  Him  humanity 
has  once  more  been  exalted  to  freedom  and  communion  witii  its 
Maker.  This  freedom  is  once  more  ours  to  emjdoy ;  boly 
Baptism  yields  the  grace  which  purifies  and  hallows  it,  and 
devotes  it  to  God's  service ;  and  that  grace  is  evw^pment  with 
the  wills  of  those  who  love  their  Lord  and  Saviour;  not 
irresistibly  and  absolutely  controlling,  but  guiding,  elevating^ 
inspirin;^, — enabling  man  to  offer  the  free-will  woidup  of  prayer 
and  praise.  This  freedom  the  Roman  Church  renises  to  re- 
cognise :  she  proclaims  the  necessity  for  abaolute  ob 
human  authority ;  she  assures  us  that  in  all  reliponB 
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whether  of  faith  or  discipline,  the  conscience  and  the  intellect 
hare  virtaally  no  voice.  But  what  is  the  consequence  of  this ! 
Free-will,  the  condition  of  our  being,  the  law  of  our  existence, 
cannot  be  altogether  extirpated  from  man^s  nature.  If  it  is  not 
ffuided  into  the  right  channel,  if  it  is  denied  its  true  development, 
ft  will  seek  some  unlawful  means  of  manifestation.  Thus,  whilst 
professing  an  absolute  external  submission  to  the  will  and 
authority  of  a  brother  sinner,  we  often  find  the  Bomanist  the 
victim  of  a  diseased  self-will.  He  strains  at  what  is  opposed  to 
the  nature  of  humanity,  he  falls  into  that  very  error  of  irreverence 
which  he  has  confounded  with  the  lawful  use  of  freedom.  He 
obeys  perhaps  externally,  but  the  spirit  of  obedience,  of  docile 
love,  is  wanting  to  him.  He  obeys,  because  he  sees  or  imagines 
to  see  the  ab^lute  rule,  '^  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live  !^  He 
does  not  obey,  because  obedience  is  in  itself  a  holy  joy ;  for  a 
relative  obedience  of  this  high  nature  cannot  be  opposed  to  true 
reason  or  conscience, — ^it  must  be  the  child  of  freeaom. 

We  do  not  charge  the  authoress  of  "  From  Oxford  to  Bome  " 
with  this  irreverence  of  heart,  which  yields  an  extemaUy  absolute 
and  legal  submission,  aiid  on  that  very  account  can  yield  no 
more ;  but  we  do  recognise  in  her  writings  a  painful  development 
of  self-conscious  licence,— of  religious  recklessness,  if  such  a  term 
may  be  pardoned  to  us.  Her  first  inquiry  never  seems  to  be. 
What  is  God's  wiU,  what  my  duty !    But  rather,  (severe  as  the 


assertion  may  appear,)  What  is  my  pleasure  f  Will  the  com- 
munion of  Home  yield  me  hi^er  joys,  more  spiritual  blessings, 
than  that  of  the  Oitirch  of  England! — This,  and  this  alone, 


seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  motive  for  her  apostasy  from  that 
Ohurch,  which  had  baptized  and  blessed  her  with  the  presence  of 
God  the  Holy  Spirit, — ^which  in  the  Catholic  Eucharist  had  com- 
municated to  her  fainting  soul  the  glorious  Lord  of  life.  She 
knew  and  felt  all  this ;  deeply,  fervenUy :  so  she  plainly  tells  us. 
In  her  first  work,  ^^  From  Oxford  to  Uotnej'"  she  has  obviously 
portrayed  herself  in  a  female  character,  Ernestine,  whose  devo- 
tional transports  on  being  brought  within  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ,  and  rendered  a  recipient  of  her  wondrous  blessings,  she 
has  most  beautifully  and  feelingly  described.  But  an  unfortunate 
tendency,  aJso  the  child  of  self-will,  to  ]rield  her  conscience  and 
inteUect  to  the  absolute  direction  and  control  of  some  one  self- 
constituted  individual  guide,  this,  co-operating  with  her  apparently 
laudable  but  truly  most  dangerous  thirst  for  higher  spintual  joys, 
for  yet  more  itiystic  blessings,  wherever  they  were  to  be  obtained 
and  at  whatever  price, — ^these  things  blinded  her  eyes  to  the  plain 
directions  of  conscience ;  these  virtwiDy  extinguished  reason — that 
light  of  the  ndad^  without  whidi  matt  is  as  a  wandering  baric 
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tossed  by  every  tempest ;  these  drove  her  across  the  boundary  of 
right  and  duty  and  lawful  obedience,  and  subjected  her  to  tho 
despotic  supremacy  of  a  Church,  which,  by  her  own  confession, 
even  then  had  neither  fairly  won  her  heart,  nor  secured  the 
homage  of  her  mind  or  soul.  She  went,  because  others  went : 
because  her  earthly  guide  and  teacher  set  her  the  example ; 
because  Bomc  dazzled  her  with  the  prospect  of  higher  spiritual 
joys :  above  all,  because  she  did  not  pause  humbly  to  m^uirc, 
VVhat  is  the  will  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  ?  what  is  my  appomted 
duty  ? — not  because  her  God  called,  but  because  she  willea  to  go. 
No  doubt,  there  was  much  of  self-deception,  of  enthusiastic  zeal ; 
there  almost  always  is  in  such  cases :  but  we  are  not  too  severe 
in  denouncing  self-will  as  the  origin  of  this  and  of  many  another 
fall.  What  are  the  motives  generally  assigned  for  change!— 
Ward's  "  Ideal "  will  supply  the  most  practic^  reply ;  Newman^s 
doctrine  of  Development  is  an  apology  for  the  learned,  from  the 
former  "  master  in  Israel,^  who  knows  that  from  Scripture  and 
Catholic  tradition  he  has  again  and  again  disproved  these  tenets 
which  he  has  now  thought  proper  to  adopt :  it  has  little  influence 
on  the  general  body,  who  are  rather  guided  by  the  heart  than  head, 
who  are  attracted  by  the  Boman  ide^;  and  who,  assuming  that  the 
Church  should  be  already  triumphant,  weigh  their  spiritual  mother 
in  this  ideal  balance,  and  find  her  wantmg,  and  then  persuade 
diemselvcs  tliat  communion  with  Rome  will  secure  them  irom  the 
spiritual  temptations  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  will  yield 
them  extemd  unity,  and  breathe  peace  to  their  souls.  They  call 
and  long  for  peace,  where  no  peace  is :  they  will  not  fight  the 
fight  of  faith  :  their  reasons  waver  in  the  strife  of  infideuty  and 
Christianity  around  them ;  and  instead  of  going  to  the  true 
fountain  of  assurance,  their  Lord  and  their  God,  seeking  Him  in 
humble  prayer  and  the  devout  use  of  the  appointed  means  of 
grace,  they  take  refuge  under  the  imaginary  infallibility  of  Borne, 
presuming  and  really  believing  that  they  have  thereby  increased 
their  own  chances  of  salvation.  But  it  is  not  in  this  spirit  that 
the  truly  CathoUc  Christian  will  act :  his  first  object  will  not  be 
to  secure  his  own  personal  salvation  only,  but  to  set  forth  the 
glory  of  God ;  not  to  seek  the  ^^  closer  ^valk  '^  by  devotional  ex- 
citement, however  intense,  but  in  the  performance  of  his  bounden 
duty;  not  to  make  religious  expediency,  however  fair-seeming, 
but  loving  and  free  obedience,  the  constant  rule  of  life. 

The  authoress  of  "  From  Oxford  to  Bome""  has  sinned,  in 
common  with  many  a  brother  and  sister,  who  now  perhaps  bit- 
terly repent  the  past ;  she  has  deserted  her  appointed  post,  and, 
conscious  of  her  sin,  she  has  upraised  her  voice  in  these  two 
works  (for  the  second  indirectly  inculcates  the  same  lesson)  to 
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warn  others  again&t  following  her  example.  We  have  said,  that 
her  first  book  appealed  more  touchingly  to  the  feelings :  it  was,  in 
truth,  in  many  respects  very  beautiful ;  occasionally  too  ornate 
and  ambitious  in  style,  and  theologically  unsatisfactory  and  self- 
contradictory  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent,  yet  nevertheless 
imbued  with  a  deep  devotional  spirit,  and  relating  a  most  melan- 
choly tale,  which  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  all.  We  saw 
therein  portrayed  the  gradual  declension  of  more  than  one  child 
of  God  from  Catholic  faith  to  Romish  error,  and  afterwards 
beheld  their  spiritual  sorrows,  in  the  gradually  dawning  sense  of 
the  great  sin  into  which  a  craving  for  the  luxuries  of  religion,  and 
an  absence  of  attention  to  the  plain  commands  of  duty  and  the 
will  of  God,  had  one  by  one  seduced  them.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  work  we  were  left  with  the  general  impression,  that,  though 
unsound  on  many  points,  its  authoress  was,  in  point  of  faith, 
rather  an  Anglo-Catholic  than  a  Romanist,  save  that  the  obe- 
dience of  love  was  still  wanting  to  her  soul.  She  proclaimed, 
however,  distinctly,  that  whilst  she  bitterly  regretted  tne  step  she 
had  taken  in  leaving  the  Anglican  communion,  she  felt  that  a 
vow  now  bound  her  to  the  service  of  Rome,  and  that  she  could 
not  break  that  vow  without  incurring  the  penalties  of  mortal  sin. 
A  strange  position  this,  to  which  we  shall  recur  anon. 

It  has  been  stated^  that  the  work  which  now  lies  before  us, 
"  Rest  in  the  Church,^'  was  written  by  way  of  penance  for  the 
expression  of  heterodoxy  in  "  From  Oxford  to  Romef  ^  for  which, 
be  it  remarked,  she  had  formally  declared  her  penitent  grief  in 
the  chief  British  organ  of  Romanism,  the  "Dublin  Review.*" 
But  we  know  not  how  to  credit  this  statement,  seeing  that  the 
same  tone  of  mind  manifests  itself  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
of  this  volume ;  the  same  peculiar  independence  of  any  church, — 
the  same  resolute  "  nonconformitv,^  as  she  herself  expresses  it, — 
the  same  uncatholic  self-will.  This  is  severe  language ;  but  we 
have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  why,  vindicatmg  the  lawful 
rights  of  the  human  conscience  and  intellect,  we  nevertheless  feel 
it  our  duty  to  deal  harshly  with  the  spirit  of  disobedience  and 
irreverence,  wherever  and  howsoever  displayed.  This  lady  must 
know  that  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  unconditional  submission 
a  ^edge  of  her  membership ;  yet  she  chooses  to  claim  and  hold 
this  membership,  accepting  and  rejecting  just  as  much  as  she 
may  think  proper.  How  marvellous,  and  yet — may  we  not  add ! — 
how  common  is  this  inconsistency !  Anglicans  submit  to  Rome 
without  submitting;  preferring  her  communion,  her  discipline, 
her  faith  even ;  but  without  in  the  least  realizing,  or  endeavour- 
ing to  realize,  their  new  duties.  If  they  cannot  absolutely  accept 
the  £Euth,  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  Rome,  what  right  have 
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they  to  join  her!  Either  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Borne,  her 
infallibility,  is  a  holy  truth  or  a  blaAphemouB  mockery.  If  tnu^ 
how  Tain,  how  sinfiu  must  be  all  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  d 
its  vowed  servants  and  slaves  !  if  false,  how  wicked  must  be  the 
BelF-Tvillcd  eicternal  submission  to  it  oo  the  part  of  tiiose  who 
know  that  they  are  cutting  themselTes  off  from  communion  with 
their  own  spintual  mother,  and  virtually,  aa  far  as  ia  them  im, 
excommunicating  the  Ghm-ch  of  their  Baptism,  because  she  nil 
not  bow  down  before  that  infallible  supremacy  which  they  then- 
selves  reject,  and  which  must  be  either  the  visible  curse  or  Wem- 
ing  of  the  Church.  Everywhere  we  perceive  in  the  authorea  rf 
these  works,  as  in  so  many  others,  a  shrinking  from  first  prin- 
ciples,— an  unwillingness  to  follow  out  their  own  inteUeetiul, 
spiritual,  and  moral  conclusions :  and  this  cowardice  cloaks  itidf 
in  the  vesture  of  humility;  this  real  infidehty  cKinceals  itseif 
beneath  the  mantle  of  an  external  absolute  aasunnce ;  the  Irnng 
faith  of  Qod  transmutes  itself  into  a  legal  submisBion  to  m 
Pope, — into  what  this  authoress  terms,  "  the  demand  for  u 
idtimate  attt/iorify !"  And  now  let  us  pass  as  quickly  as  we  nA 
may  through  the  records  of  this  suggestive  book, — records  c^  ho)f 
aima  and  desires  and  intellectuail  errors,  of  devotional  htSof 
and  will-worship,  of  catholic  love  and  sectarian  practice.  In  the 
very  preface  \rc  find  a  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  autiboren, 
of  her  own  want,  the  spirit  of  true  obedience,  and  the  Um 
remedy  suggested,  which  she  afterwards  uev^  appears  to  realii^ 
of  unconditional  submission  to  external  authority.  What  autho- 
rity, she  says  not, — apparently,  inquires  not ;  belieriog,'  perhan, 
all  inquiry  to  bo  uneatholic.  "  Obedience,"  she  says,  "  is  ue 
first  commandment  of  the  Church,  the  single  law  of  peace." 
Obedience  to  God !  Yes  :  this  must  be  absolute.  Obedience  to 
God's  Church !  No :  for  unless  that  Church  be  In&Dible,  obe£- 
ence  to  her  must  be  relative,  limited  by  consdesce,  guatided  hr 
the  love  of  God  and  by  duty.  But  had  the  anthoreas  bdiern 
the  Chui-ch  to  be  infallible,  she  could  not  have  written  this  book. 
She  urges  us  then  practically  to  yield  unlimited  obedi«ice  to  a 
power  which  may  err.  Here  is  the  first  manifest  inconnstency. 
And  here  let  us  guard  against  misconceptjon.  We  know,  in- 
deed, that  the  promise  has  been  ^ven ;  we  are  sOre  that  H  is 
fulfilled,  and  ever  will  be : — The  gates  of  hell  ahall  not  prevftB 
against  the  Church.  The  central  verities  of  the  Catholic  &ith, 
the  holy  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  unity,  and  Uie  incarnation  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  have  been  borne  witness  to  at  all  times  and  in 
nil  places  by  the  visible  Christian  Church.  That  Church  is  bnilt 
upon  "  this  Bock,"  the  Godhead  of  Christ  our  Iiordj  and  efae 
shall  never  be  overtfarovm.     But  the  Divine  promise  invdred  ds 
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gift  of  infallibility,  guaranteed  no  preservative  against  anj  possi- 
ble error  or  hereej  which  should  not  impugn  the  very  foundations 
of  the  faith.  Finally,  this  is  an  age  of  probation,  not  of  perfect 
bliss ;  of  faith,  not  of  absolute  knowledge ;  of  Catholic  authority, 
Approving  itself  alike  to  the  conscience  and  the  intellect,  but  not 
m  mfaUibility. 

The  Introduction  is  long,  and  contains  much  that  is  remark- 
able. First,  the  revival  of  Anglicanism,  in  its  higher  sense, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  is  dwelt  on  with  love ;  but  soon  the 
presence  of  error  reveals  itself,  and  the  cuckoo-cry  for  an  ultimate 
earthly  authority  is  again  upraised,  and  styled  ''  the  great  tenet 
of  OathoUcism,^*  but  apparently  without  any  honest  attempt  to 
realize  the  meaning  of  tne  cry.  Immediately  afterwards,  we  are 
however  informed,  that  the  enemy  of  Cathohcism  is  now — Intel- 
lect! the  light  divine,  which  separates  man  from  the  brute, 
who  can  also  love  and  fear,  nay,  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  moral 
instincts,  while  conscience  and  reason  in  their  higher  sense  per- 
tain to  man  alone  below.  We  here  see  the  attempt  of  human 
nature  to  justify  the  extinction  of  that  light  which  it  dares  not  to 
employ,  because  in  so  doing  it  would  at  once  condemn  itself.  Phi- 
losophv,  knowledge,  and  human  intellect  are  declared  not  to  be 
subsidiarv,  but  naturally  and  unavoidably  hostile,  to  faith,  reli- 
ance, and  the  Catholic  Church ; — a  fatal,  but,  in  a  Eomanist,  no 
unnatural  error.  True  is  it,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  pagan  world 
was  foolishness  with  Gt>d ;  that  the  humblest  of  Christian  peni- 
tents was  wiser  than  the  heathen  sage.  True  is  it  even  now, 
that  the  intellect  mav  be  partially  illumined,  whilst  the  conscience 
is  dead  in  ''  sins  and  trespasses  ;^^  true  is  it,  that  the  conscience 
may  be  led  to  saving  truth,  whilst  the  intellect  errs  widely  from 
the  mark.  Nevertheless,  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  powers 
in  man,  far  from  being  necessarily  opposed  to  one  another,  are 
naturally  allied  by  the  closest  ties.  Conscience  may  arrive  at 
conclusions  which  altogether  transcend  the  intellect  and  its  per- 
ceptions, but  not  at  such  as  are  irreconcilable  with  them.  Nay, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  intellect  and  conscience  are  insepa- 
rable ;  the  mind  is,  no  doubt,  the  vassal  of  the  soul,  but  it  is  not 
its  foe !  Christianity  approves  itself  not  only  to  the  conscience, 
but  to  the  intellect  as  well. 

Then,  in  evidence  of  this  irresistible  tendency  on  the  part  of 
intellect  to  oppose  the  truth,  the  authoress  proceeds  to  class 
rationalism,  eclectic  philosophy,  and  Protestantism  together, 
declaring  most  strangely  of  each  of  these,  that  it  does  not 
^'  refuse  the  heart^^  to  Christianitv,  but  would  serve  it  with  the 
free  service  of  the  mind.  Confusion,  almost  inextricable  con- 
fusion, is  embodied  in  thie  assertion.    By  Protestantism,  we 


believe,  we  are  to  understand  Protestant  dissent ;  and  if  so,  w 
say,  rationalism,  eclectic  philosoptiy,  and  Proteataab  dissent,  d 
reject  and  do  despite  to  the  spirit  of  reverential  love,  of  course  wift 
very  different  degrees  of  criminality ;  and  the  intellect,  serend 
from  the  influence  of  reverential  love,  deceives  them.  We  douU 
not,  we  say  again  and  again,  that  freedom  may  bo  used  to  n, 
and  reason  to  imbclief ;  but  the  evil  lies  in  the  abuse,  not  ii 
those  powers  which  God  has  granted,  and  sanotified  to  his  fiitlh 
fill  children  by  the  abiding  presence  of  His  grace.  True  it  i^  | 
tliat  earthly  wisdom  is  most  apt  to  stniiy  from  the  path  of  GoA 
commandments  ;  that,  when  not  illumined  by  His  grace,  it  dep-  , 
nemtcfl  into  intellectual  pride,  and  arrives  at  false  concluaioDa; 
but  the  very  same  mcnt^  powers,  haJlowed  by  the  love  of  God, 
are  called  tn  the  service  of  the  Eaith,  and  may  achieve  intdkctal 
tropliics  to  the  glory  of  His  Church. 

We  point  attention  to  a  beautiful  passage  (p.  20)  ivhidi  the 
authoress  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart  herself  as  a  watinnr 
against  false  asceticism,  and  pass  rapidly  to  a  "  so-called  iran 
for  Puscyism,"  where  another  great  error  is  developed.  Bit 
first  let  us  caution  the  authoress,  and  all  others  in  her  conditioB, 
^rainst  the  perusal  of  such  works  as  Strauss''B  ^*  Leben  Jeso,"!!!! 
the  writings  of  Cousin  and  JouETroy,  or  even  of  Channing.  StnnA 
theory  is  not  the  dangerous  foe  to  Christianity  which  it  is  here 
represented  to  be :  it  is  simply  absurd,  and  therefore  scam^ 
worthy  of  deliberate  refutation.  Theorising  Oermans  mayliatai 
with  patience  to  the  su^i^tion  that  the  Ghwpels  were  a  mytlt, 
believed  in  by  those  who  invented  them,  without  previous  consulta- 
tion, and  drawing  on  their  own  fancies  for  the  facts.  The  Angb- 
Catholie  feels  that  the  only  controversial  reply  to  this  afaoula  ha 
conveyed  in  Archbishop  Whatcly's  famous  Napoleon-pamnlikt, 
which,  had  it  proceeded  from  a  German  Kant  or  Hegd, 
might  probably  have  found  helieven  amongst  our  Teutonic  bre- 
thren. We  ore  snrry  to  seem  BcofEers,  but  we  really  know  not 
how  to  treat  this  theory  with  seriousness  or  reverence.  Frendi 
philosophers,  or  pseudo-nhilosophcrs,  are,  no  doubt,  more  dan- 
gerous foes ;  but,  after  all,  of  wliat  moment  arc  these  aberrationa 
of  the  human  intellect  to  the  loving  Christian,  whose  iotdleet 
and  cunscienco  aHke  assure  liirn  that  Christianity  must  be  eitfaa 
a  divine  truth  or  a  gigantic  falsehood,  and  whose  mind  as  mil 
as  sou),  whose  reason  and  feeling  alike,  reject  the  latter  alter- 
native as  unworthy  of  a  single  moment's  consideration!  And 
yet  we  are  to  be  told,  that  if  we  do  not  altogether  abandon 
reason  in  religion,  we  nmst  be  infidels,  and  threatened  with  the 
awful  wisdom  of  Strauss,  and  Cousin,  and  Jouf&oy,  and  Emer- 
son.   For  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  real  meaning  of  then 
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strange  denunciations  of  intellect,  as  opposed  to  Ood^s  Church. 
Alas  for  the  faith  of  the  educated,  which  is  based  upon  a  mere 
sentiment,  however  glorious :  and  faith,  altogether  separate  from, 
nay,  hostile  to,  int<2Sect,  can  be  no  more.     We  must  not  forget 
a  word  of  censure  for  the  presumptuous  allusion  to  the  works  of 
our  Churches  intellectual  neroes  (p.  42),  where  even  the  great 
Butler  is  obviously  marked  out  for  the  most  uncharitable  repro- 
bation ;  and  another  for  the  unjustifiable  severity  on  the  writer^s 
part  towards  the  so-called  Evangelical  School  in  the  English 
Ghurch ;  and  so  we  pass  to  this  "  word  for  Puseyism,''  where, 
amidst  much  that  is  really  beautiful  and  true,  we  find  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Christian  should  "  commit  himself  to  the  control  of 
one  personal  authority,  and  gather  his  attention  and  affection 
round  one  centre,  choose  one  esteemed  judgment  to  be  his  ap- 
peal, rest  himself  in  the  direction  of  one  man^  and  trust  that  he 
be  not  taken  away  from  him,  and  it  be  said  that  he,  like  the 
king  Jehoash,  ^did  right^  but  ^all  the  days  of  Jehoiada  the 
priest.^  ^    None  will  suspect  us  of  wishing  to  weaken  the  tie 
Detwixt  the  humble  Christian  and  the  appointed  pastor  of  the 
£k>ck :  but  here  it  is  implied  that  by  an  act  of  lawless  self-will  we 
should  annihilate  our  own  just  and  lawful  freedom,  and  choose  one 
absolute  individual  lord,  one  infallible  ^ide,  and  cling  to  him  for 
weal  or  woe,  for  good  or  evil,  through  light  and  darkness.    Here, 
if  ever,  may  we  well  apply  those  solenm  words,  ^'  call  no  man 
father  !^^    Neither  thy  father  in  the  flesh,  nor  thy  spiritual  coun- 
sellor, can  be  to  thee  more  than  a  human,  finite,  fallible  being. 
In  the  spirit  of  reverential  love,  but  not  of  blind  assurance,  should 
the  Christian  foUow  his  temporal  or  spiritual  superiors;  and, 
above  all,  should  he  guard  against  the  erection  of  some  one  spi- 
ritual hero,  as  the  infallible  representative  of  his  God.     There  is 
but  One  Man — reverentiaUy  do  we  say  it — who  can  never  fail  us 
or  deceive  us, — the  man  Christ  Jesus,  Incarnate  Deity.     He  is 
ever  with  his  own  to  support,  to  cheer,  to  strengthen  them :  in 
all  our  afflictions  is  He  afflicted,  and  '^  the  angel  of  his  presence  ^^ 
will  preserve  us. — But  surely  the  uncatholic  error,  here  denounced, 
has  been  condemned  with  sufficient  distinctness  by  Holy  Writ. 
Will  men  still  say,  "  I  am  of  Paul,''  and  "  I  of  Apollos,"'  and  "  I 
of  Cephas,''  and  yield  their  reasons  and  consciences,  those  gifts 
for  wnich  they  are  responsible  to  their  God,  captive  to  the  wul  of 
others — their  fellow-creatures,  who  may  perchance  prove  even 
more  blind  than  they  ?    Shall  the  children  of  God's  Church  emu- 
late the  creature-worship  of  the  Pantheist !   Shall  we  thus  blindly 
obey  a  fellow-sinner,  nav,  follow  him  from  the  very  Church  of  our 
baptism  to  schienn  and  heresy  and  spiritual  death!    Shall  wo 
forget  the  apostolio  oommanci,  which  must  imply  our  right  and 
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duty  to  distinguieh  truth  from  falsehood,  good  from  evil,  **  If  in 
man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  receiTo, 
let  him  be  accursed  !'  — ay,  if  he  were  "  an  ansel  from  betTeD." 
And  the  unhappy  Oakeley  w&a  it  who  care  this  advice,  tiai  ■! 
should  trust  themselves  to  "  some  living  teacher  or  model  of 
sanctity,  who  may  wem  especially  commended  to  our  eom^metT 
"  If  tho  blind  lead  the  blind,  ^lall  not  both  iall  into  the  ditdf 
But  what  a  melancholy  absence  of  living  faith,  what  apirital 
isolation,  what  ignorance  of  the  Lord  of  life,  what  exile  fiiM 
God  the  Holy  Spirit,  does  this  terrible  teaching  imply,  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  some  one  lord  and  ruler  of  our  futh !  Alwi 
how  much  secret  infidelity  must  be  inextricably  interwo¥en  witb 
the  seeming  devotional  fervour  of  this  unhappy  school !  And 
yet,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood :  we  deny  not  that  intdlectnl 
and  spiritual  leaders  must  be  expected  and  even  deuned  witliii 
the  Church  of  Christ,  as  elsewhere :  we  only  denounfle  hliad  c(» 
fidence,  absolute  reliance ;  we  only  muntain  that  the  humbleit 
Christian  has  his  own  soul  to  save,  and  his  own  conscience  to 
obey,  and  can  answer  for  himself  only  to  hia  Qod. 

\Vo  pass  to  the  body  of  the  work  before  us,  which  ia  a  till 
mainly  concerning  the  fortunes  of  an  English  yotmg  lady  of  ni^ 
who  adopts  what  are  popularly  called  "  Tractarian '"  views,  aod 
then  finds  that  she  cannot  reconcile  these  with  the  use  of  tin 
world,  and  so  eventually  takes  refuge  in  RomaDiam :  posaiUy,  t 
by  no  means  uncommon  case  amongst  the  recent  perverts  roh 
our  Catholic  communion.  The  tale  opens  with  the  relation  of 
an  incident  which  may  well  serve  as  a  warning  to  many  of  onr 
wealthier  clergy,  and  laymen  also,  and  proceeds  in  ono  of  Ha  miat 
interesting  passages  to  describe  the  nature  and  portiay  the 
lives  of  the  parents  of  Emil  Norman,  a  clergyman,  and  one  of  tht 
principal  cliaractcra  in  the  book.  We  are  not,  however,  enabled 
to  pause,  as  wc  might  wish,  over  this  and  many  similar  manifes- 
tations of  Christian  love.  Lady  Helen  and  her  mistakoi  asoeti- 
cisiii  present  a  more  important  subject  for  comment,  and  to  this 
we  hasten  to  direct  our  readera'  attention.  The  sentimeata 
whicli  arc  supposed  to  animate  her  are  forcibly  ezpreflaed  1^  Mr. 
Faber,  in  one  of  his  eai'ly  Anglican  compositions,  quoted  by  our 
authoress,  wliei-c  wc  read,  "  Why  are  we  clinging  to  these  per^ 
ahle  things  \  Surely  we  do  not  love  them.  Our  home  is  not  here; 
it  is  very  far  away."  And  again:  "  You  cannot  love  the  worid, 
nor  the  world  you.  The  Cross  has  been  planted  in  your  hearts. 
You,  and  the  world,  you  and  your  (^ffectiWM,  you  and  your  idols, 
mu*t  i^art  for  eeer,  part  in  the  blood  that  flowed  where  the  stem 
Cross  went  deepest  in.  You  and  your  dreams  most  part,  0  ye 
of  the  Christian  circumcision  T'     vVe  well  know  bow  attnctin 
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such  language  must  appear  to  the  devotionally  ardent :  we  know 
also  that  there  U  a  sense  in  which  these  words  are  literally  true ; 
in  which  we  must  hate  ''  father  and  mother,  and  wife  and  chil- 
dren,''^ for  His  sake.  We  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
Ibeset  this  great  question,  and  feel  that  it  is  not  here  that  we 
could  epter  deliberately  upon  the  consideration  of  them,  and  en- 
deavour to  dispose  of  so  solemn  and  monientous  an  inquiry.  In 
the  attempt  every  paragraph  might  extend  into  a  chapter,  and 
our  essay  to  a  volume. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  rule  of  spiritual  mortification ;  we 
feel  bound  to  express  our  conviistion,  that  whilst  '*  out  of  Christ 
we  must  indeed  nate  the  world  and  the  world's  gifts,  ^'  in  Christ 
this  very  world  is  hallowed  to  the  true  beUever.  We  know  that 
nothing  earthly,  however  great,  however  beautiful,  coronet  or 
crown,  honour  or  glory,  friendship  or  love,  is  vain,  {/*  it  be  hal- 
lowed by  the  presence  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  We  believe, 
that  ^^  in  Christ  all  things  are  pure''  to  the  pure  of  heart.  We 
believe  that  ^'  true  religion  and  undefiled  is  to  be  sought  and 
found  in  the  use  of  this  world,  and  not  in  the  neglect  and  abhor- 
rence of  it.  We  are  sure  ^'  that  we  and  our  afiections"  must 
not  part,  because  we  love  Christ :  no,  they  will  be  hallowed,  deep- 
ened, glorified,  in  His  love.  Even  the  beautiful  in  art  and  m 
nature  is  not  to  be  despised.  If  our  first  duty  is  to  love  God, 
our  second  is  to  love  our  neighbour;  and  the  twain  are  inseparable. 
We  have  seen  the  world  dmost  orphaned  of  practical  Christi- 
anity, in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  previous  to  the  triumph 
of  barbarism  and  temporary  darkness,  when  the  just  and  holy  fled 
to  the  caves  and  the  mountains,  and  abandoned  active  communion 
with  their  living  men.  We  have  seen  false  asceticism  corrupt 
the  faith,  lower  the  standard  of  practical  morality,  trample  on  the 
arts,  uproot  civilization,  heathenize  society,  and  draw  the  curtain 
of  the  dense  night  of  ignorance  and  superstition  over  the  broad 
world  of  Christianity.  And  therefore  do  we  fear,  and  fear  with 
reason,  tliat  this  destructive  power  may  again  lead  '^  the  lambs  of 
the  flock "  astrav ;  may  again  deprive  society  of  the  hallowing 
influence  of  their  presence;  may  again  force  Christianity  into 
direct  hostility  with  all  the  good  and  gracious  gifts  of  our  Mer- 
ciful Creator  and  Redeemer.  The  authoress  of  '^Best  in  the 
Church"  has,  to  some  extent,  and  in  some  passages,  supplied 
satisfactory  replies  herself  to  this  pernicious  theory.  Neverther 
less  she  thinks  that  ^'  deep  hearts  will  respond  "  to  Lady  Helen's 
complaints,  when  she  tells  her  clergyman  tliat  she  would  wish  to 
shun  communion  with  the  world,  Inu^use  she  finds  constant  trials 
to  her  faith  and  temper  in  that  communion ;  as  if  this  were  not 
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the  very  reason  for  which  she  should  continue  to  fight  the  {{Dod 
fight,  and  war  agu'nst  the  evil  world,  the  flesh,  and  tlie  dent, 
without  abaadoning  her  primary  duties.  Self-denial  sbonld  be 
indeed  unceasing,  and  at  toe  Church's  appointed  aeaaooB  ahoold 
be  manifested  externally  in  fasting  and  prayer :  but  here,  as  ers-, 
the  wish  to  convert  relative  into  unliinited  duties,  to  pass  the 
boundaries  and  exceed  the  conditions  of  humanity,  to  be  tibn 
out  of  the  world  instead  of  abiding  in  the  Spirit,  to  attaimiti 
absolute,  must  lead  astray,  must  con£ice  to  error,  aad  nltinutelT, 
if  persisted  In,  to  sin.  Surely  "  the  Son  of  man  came  cat^V 
and  drinking  i^  shall  we  err,  if  we  follow  in  His  footatepB!  He 
converted  water  into  wine ;  He  blessed  a  mairiaoe-featiTal  in& 
His  pi-escnco, — at  which,  we  may  be  well  assured.  He  did  iKtf  sefi- 
rate  the  bridegroom  from  the  bride ;  He  even  yielded  his  indimt 
approval  to  "  music  and  dancing,"  by  making  them  the  symbok 
of  holy  joy  in  the  panble  of  "  the  Prodigal  Son."  Shall  we  be 
told  tliat  He,  being  absolutely  and  infinitSy  holy,  could  use  tlot 
world,  wliich  we  sinners  must  fly  from?  We  answer,  "  His  put 
is  sufficient  for  us/'  IF  we  abide  in  Him,  the  evil  world  shaS  not 
prevail  against  us.  But  let  us  not  think  of  ourselves  alone  tsi 
our  own  immediate  dangers.  Shall  we  forget  Hia  Ganse  I  itnll 
we  desert  our  brethren  t  Let  us  take  heed  to  ouraelves,  remem- 
bering St.  Paurs  dread  prediction  concerning  the  latter  times, 
"  when  some  should  forbid  to  marry,"  and  otherwiae  command  to 
abstain  from  the  lawful  use  of  this  world.  And  let  us  remember, 
too,  that  ILome,  though  she  permits  this  use,  declares  it  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  highest  degree  of  earthly  holiness,  whilst 
Scripture,  on  the  contrary,  proclaims  to  all,  and  not  to  a  cl«^ 
"Be  ye  holy,  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  holy;"  and 
yet  declares  "  every  creature  of  Qod  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be 
refused  if  it  bo  received  with  thanksgiving."  Here,  as  ever,  tit 
fpirit  of  Christianity  is  to  be  sought :  self-denial,  obedience,  con- 
fidence, must  all  be  relative  duties,  all  subject  to  faith  and  chari^, 
to  the  abiding  love  of  God  and  man. 

And  now  wc  feel  that  we  have  but  faintly  and  hastily  el 

fi)rth  wliat  appears  to  us  the  Catholic  rule  on  this  most  b 

subject  of  intjuiry.  We  may  return  to  the  sukgect  ere  long. 
Meantime  wc  entreat  the  authoress  of  this  work,  and  all  thaw 
who  think  with  her  that  the  very  use  of  this  worid  is  of  sin,  ia 
denied  to  the  baptized  Christian  who  aspires  to  a  high  deeree  of 
holiness,  to  consult  the  h'^ht  of  that  conscience  and  &at  intellect 
wliich  (jJod  has  placed  within  them ;  to  pray  that  grace  may  be 
given  them  to  thmk  more  of  others  and  less  of  thranselTCs;  to 
endeavour  to  carry  religion  into  the  world,  and  not  to  n^aid 
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the  twun  as  necessarily  hostile ;  to  believe,  that  In  a  sense,  and 
to  a  certain  degree,  within  Christendom,  and  more  particularly  in 
this  our  land,  '*  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  alreadjr  "  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  his  Christ.'*^  No  doubt,  this  is  a 
penod  of  trial  and  imperfection :  the  iuU  manifestation  of  glory 
IS  not  yet  ours  ;  the  millennial  reign  is  to  come.  Nevertheless, 
for  each  one  of  us  individually  may  this  earthly  life  be  already 
hallowed  through  Christ. 

We  cannot  pause  for  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
strange  selection  of  Thomas  ^  Kempis^  Imitation  as  the  only  book 
for  a  Christianas  study,  the  sacred  Scriptures  being  apparently 
altogether  disregarded ;  or  to  the  too  al^lute  commendations  of 
religious  reserve,  partly  extracted  from  Mr.  Faber'*s  writings,  in 
Emil  Nonnan'^s  letter ;  or  to  the  presumptuous  condemnation  of 
the  old  High-Church  (p.  154) ;  or  to  the  apparently  almost  ma- 
lignant comments  on  evangelical  tendencies  towards  true  Catho- 
licism (pp.  156',  157) ;  or  to  other  errors,  all  suggestive  of  over- 
weening self-confidence  and  diseased  self-will.  Later,  we  find  it 
laid  down,  that  the  most  innocent  enjoyments  of  society  are  "  in 
themselves^  and  apart  from  circumstances^  unquestionably  wrong 
and  sinful,^^  and  only  to  be  borne  as  a  means  of  spiritual  martyr- 
dom. In  themselves,  on  the  contrary,  these  things  are  good, 
and  in  Christ  thev  may  be  holy:  that  is,  rank,  authority,  ay, 
even  wealth  and  splendour,  are  ordinances  of  God^s  visible  crea- 
tion, which  may  be  used  to  His  glory.  Our  hearts  may  caiTy 
evil  into  all  these  things,  and  therefore  do  we  need  constant 
prayer  and  abiding  faith  and  love  in  the  use  of  them ;  but  we  are 
not  justified  in  passing  our  condemnation  on  them,  in  rejecting 
them  as  accursed.  As  our  authoress  makes  one  of  her  chief  per- 
sonages say,  though  she  obviously  has  not  taken  these  words  to 
heart,  and  seems  to  have  forgotten  them  in  the  next  page :  '^  True 

Eerfection  does  not  consist  precisely  in  this  or  that  mortification, 
ut  in  the  exact  performance  of  prescribed  duties.  Whatever  is 
contrary  to  this,  though  it  may  be  very  good  and  laudable  in 
itself,  would  not  be  a  virtue  to  us.^^  This  truth  is  clouded  by 
subsequent  assumptions  of  the  possibility  of  human  merits  and  of 
the  duty  of  ahsolute  obedience  to  superiors ;  nevertheless,  if  our 
duty  to  God  be  indeed  the  primary  object  of  our  concern,  we  shall 
not  be  easily  able  to  persuade  ourselves  that  He  has  no  work  for 
us  in  "  the  world." 

We  have  much  more  on  the  terrible  inconsistencv  manifested 
in  the  enjoyment  of  any  mere  earthly  joy  by  one  who  is  seeking 
close  commmiion  with  her  God.  We  will  not  however  say  more 
upon  this  subject.  Further  on,  we  are  told  that  many  Christians 
in.the  Church  of  England  sigh  vainly  for  absolution,  which  they 
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cannot  obtain!  What  ?  Do  tlicy  never  enter  God's  house !  Or 
is  their  faith  so  weak  that  they  cannot  appropriate  the  authorita- 
tive words  of  God's  minister  to  themselves,  unless  they  are  pri- 
vately applied  to  them  ?  Is  it  then  the  private  approval  of  the  in- 
dividual priest  which  is  the  most  essential  element  in  the  Churches 
absolution  i  Here,  again,  in  this  call  for  personal  and  private  ab- 
solution, as  indispensable  to  the  soul,  we  cannot  but  recognize  the 
absence  of  true  and  living  faith. — Surely  the  authoress  of  "  Best 
in  the  Church ""  must  know  that  the  Ghurch'^s  public  absolution 
conveys  cleansing  grace  to  every  repentant  sinner. — We  recur 
once  more,  despite  our  previous  resolution,  to  the  subject  of  ascetic 
retirement,  liecause  we  find  a  passage  (p.  228)  which  expresses 
most  beautifully  the  truth  we  have  endeavoured  to  set  fortn,  that 
our  higher  duty  is  to  serve  the  world,  and  not  to  leave  it.  "  If 
we  had  no  higher  motive  to  holiness  and  good  works  than  our 
own  salvation,  we  might  follow  the  anchorite  to  his  cell,  and  wear 
away  these  sinful  bodies  in  perpetual  penitence  and  suffering ;  but 
we  have  a  higher,  infinitely  higher,  truer,  nobler  motive — ^in  the 
love  of  God  !  and  that  love  bids  us  abide  with  our  brother,  and 
sympathize  and  labour  with  him,  and  help  him  when  we  are  the 
stronger,  and  pray  for  him  when  he  falls,  as  we  desire  also  tliat 
he  will  do  for  us  ;  ice  arc  to  add  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness.^ 
This  is  most  correct  and  beautiful:  but  an  eulogium  of  the 
ancient  hermits  follows,  and  the  result  remains,  tliat  the  heroine 
ends  her  days  in  a  convent.  The  truth  is,  that  our  authoresses 
reason  is  at  variance,  on  this,  as  so  manv  other  subjects,  with 
that  ultimate  authority  to  which  she  wishes  to  tender  absolute 
obedience ;  and  so  she  is  also  at  variance  with  herself.  We  pray 
that  light  may  yet  be  granted  her  to  choose  "  the  better  way, 
devoting  herself,  with  Mary,  if  she  so  will,  rather  to  the  life  of 
contemplation  than  of  action,  but  not  absolutely  abiding  in  either 
exclusively ;  remembering  that  even  Mary  lived  in  the  world,  and 
i*etaincd  those  earthly  affections  which  false  asceticism  would  bid 
us  shun  as  contraiy  to  the  cross,  and  which  nevertheless  drew 
tears  from  the  eves  of  our  adorable  Lord  and  Master. 

■r 

And  now  we  must  pass  rapidly  over  many  pages ;  the  somewhat 
confused  political  theories,  the  relation  of  Ursula  Norman^s  early 
life  and  love,  and  the  portrayal  of  Ximcne,  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  her  pious  father-confessor,  to  whom  she  yields  such  seeming 
worship.  Wo  note  the  striking  defence  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
service  (p.  278),  which  must  fail  however  in  convincing  the  Anglo- 
Gatliolic,  who  has  ever  realized  his  Churcirs  joys,  that  the  vicarious 
iiitorco.ssion  of  the  priest,  and  comparative  independence  of  the 
individual  worshipper  in  the  Iloman  mass,  yield  any  compensation 
for  tlie  loss  of  our  full  and  visible  communion  of  praise  and  prayff. 
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We  fed  that,  though  perhaps  broadly  and  harshljr  stated,  there 
IB  but  too  much  truth  in  the  lines : — 

*'  And  Rome, — though  lights  may  bum  and  chants  may  soar, — 
Can  Catholic  communion  ne'er  afford  : 
Each  prays  his  prayers,  each  counts  his  rosary  o'er, 
A  lawless  commonwealth  without  a  lord." 

Whilst  every  true  Anglican  can  bear  the  practical  testimony  of 
experience  to  the  truth  of  this  description : — 

"  With  us,  the  holy  priest,  his  people's  guide. 
Leads  the  deep  wail  of  penitence  for  sin ; 
Whilst  voices  blend  in  outward  praise  allied« 
Celestial  communings  are  felt  within. 

"  Nor  in  that  temple  only  where  we  kneel, 
Respond  a  thousand  echoes  to  our  lay  ; 
The  self- Same  tones  bespeak  a  nation's  seal, 
And  myriads  in  communion  praise  and  pray. 

''  O  holy  boon !  O  glorious  bond  of  love ! 

Thou,  Church  of  England,  thus  in  concord  sweet. 
Thy  prayers,  like  flowers,  in  one  green  wreath  hast  wove. 
And  lay'st  them  smiling  at  thy  Master's  feet*" 

And  well  may  the  humble  Ohristian  finally  exclaim : — 

"  How  was  t  worthy  found  thy  child  to  be  t 

To  aid  such  prayers,  to  swell  such  chants  divine? — 
O  teach  me  all  my  helplessness  to  see, 
And  be  thy  Catholic  communion  mine  I" 

And  all  this  can  be  deserted  for  Rome  ? — O  fearful  wonder  !— 
But  we  hurry  on.  At  page  327,  Ximene  is  introduced,  as  sing- 
ing a  hymn  to  the  Virgin ;  and  the  question  is  appended,  "  Who 
shall  cmde  it ;  for  it  is l)oautiful  and  pious,  and  does  no  dishonour 
to  Him  who  though  Mary^s  son  is  Mary^s  Lord,  and  will  be  as 
assuredly  her  judge  as  ours !"  This  hymn  styles  the  Virgin- 
Mother,  "  queen  of  heaven,^'  "  guide  of  the  wanderer  here  below,^ 
and  adjures  her  to  '^  remind  her  Son  ^  that  He  has  died  for  us. 
Does  not  all  this  imply  an  absence  of  living  faith  in  His  immediate 
presence  with  His  own  ? — But  surely  the  authoress  of  this  work 
must  know,  that  the  greater  or  less  force  of  the  epithets  applied 
to  the  ever-blessed  Virgin  is  but  of  little  moment,  in  comparison 
with  the  momentous  question  whether  every  prayer  to  the  creature, 
though  it  of  course  implies  and  recognizes  tne  supremacy  of  God 
the  Holy  Trinity,  is  not,  in  its  very  essence,  idolatrous,  and  there- 
fore "  of  evil/'  Even  prayer  to  the  guardian  angel  who  may  be 
near  us,  and  whom  we  might  not  unnaturally  conjure  to  waft  our 
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petjtions  to  the  skies,  is  strictly  forbidden,  unce  wors&ip  wH& 
diUia  or  hj/perdvlia  is  due  to  God  alone.  How  much  more  indeteo- 
eible  must  be  direct  addresses  to  thoae  who  unite  in  prayer  with 
us  from  Paradise,  but  wlio,  being  neither  omnipresent  uor 
omniscient,  are  equally  unable  to  read  our  heart«  or  hear  our 
petitions !  Scripture  assures  us,  that  prayer  to  the  creature  is 
idolatrous ;  though  those  who  err  in  love  shall  be  forgiven. 
And  hero  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  some  unhappy 
expressions  in  Keble's  otherwise  beautiful  and  holy  "  Lyn 
Innocentium ;"  the  strains  of  which  yield  only  after  repeated 
liearings  the  full  measures  of  their  harmony,  like  modest  flowers 
which  nmst  bo  closely  pressed,  ere  they  eiihale  the  sweetness 
that  resides  within  them,  Wg  allude  to  expresaons  which 
appear  to  imply  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Virgin  with  liriog 
Chi-istians.  In  a  little  poem  entitled  "  Orphanhood,"  a  childim 
mourner's  thoughts  arc  directed,  as  it  appears  to  us  with  no  Uttle 
daring,  to  the  recognition  of  One  bejona  and  above  her  own  inter- 
ceding parent, 

"  A  holier  Mother,  rapt  in  more  piev&iling  prayer." 
We  question  greatly,  whether  distinctions  of  this  nature  are 
advisable  or  truly  Catholic.  We  know  indeed  that  tie  blessed 
Virgin,  with  all  the  departc<l  company  of  the  righteous,  pniy3  for 
the  (jhurch  on  earth,  and  therefore  for  its  members;  but  in 
directing  our  attention  individuaUy  to  her  and  her  prayers,  we 
surely  seek  to  be  wise  above  what  is  revealed ;  nor  is  such  direction 
to  be  excused  on  the  mere  score  of  devotional  instinct,  for  this 
may  often  lead  astray.  Surely  in  the  case  of  this  orphan,  her  heart 
should  have  rested  on  the  memory,  should  have  aspired  only  to 
the  presence,  of  "  the  Alan  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  gnef," 
the  Lord  Christ  Jesus,  Who  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Mk  ["  Who  in  the  infinity  of  His  Godhead  has  yet  a 
lender  biother"'8  love  for  every  mourner.  But  more  especially 
must  we  object  to  the  assertion  that  the  Virgin  is  even  now  witn 
the  faithful  when  they  pray,  nliether  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
tlic  house  of  God'.  Mr.  Keble  may  mean,  nay,  can  mean  only 
that  she  is  there  in  memory ;  that  her  chaste  influence  is  ever 
with  the  faithful.  But  the  employ  of  such  dubious  expressions 
on  such  a  subject  and  in  such  a  time  should  surely  be  lamented. 
— Again  we  read,  in  a  passage  descriptive  of  the  Church's 
services : — 

"  CiiRisT,  with  His  Mother  dear, 
And  all  Hia  Saints,  is  here!" 
Surely,  in  such  dilFerent  senses  present,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
'  Sec  pngo  G3. 
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juxta-position  so  immediate.  Our  blessed  Lord  is  with  His 
Ghmtsh  in  very  deed,  is  actually  present,  not  only  as  omni- 
present Qod,  but  also  as  the  risen  Lord  of  life.  But  even  if  His 
saints  can  ever  be  capable  of  such  communion  as  to  be  wherever 
He  is,  (which  is  perhaps  Mr.  Keble^s  idea,  but  which  we  hold 
impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  creature  can  never  be  more  than  an 
almost  viewless  speck  in  the  Creator^s  glory,)  of  this  we  are  well 
assured,  that  until  the  judgment- day  all  those  departed  in  the 
love  and  faith  of  God  must  wait  beneath  the  mystic  altar,  and 
are  not  perfected,  not  brought  into  the  closest  and  highest  pos- 
sible communion  with  the  Holy  Trinity.  And,  knowing  this,  wo 
surely  should  not  use  such  language  as  would  appear  to  imply  the 
direct  contrary,  and  partially  to  excuse  what  our  Church  re- 
cognizes as  idolatry. 

To  return  to  the  work  before  us ;  we  cannot  but  reprobate  the 
spirit  in  which  the  supposed  model-clergyman  in  this  tale  is  made 
to  act,  when  his  faith,  nis  confidence,  and  his  patience  are  put  to 
the  test.  **  Charity,"  we  are  told,  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind ; 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth 
all  things."  What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  Emil  Norman,  who  not 
only  refuses  to  yield  some  minor  points  of  practice  at  the  command 
of  his  bishop,  but,  throwing  up  his  duties  in  disgust,  retires  to  private 
life,  because  ^^  he  is  led  toOecieve''* — led,  that  is,  by  his  individual 
perceptions — that  these  practices,  of  which  his  bishop  disapproves, 
are  according  to  the  will  of  his  Church  ?  No  bishop,  we  know, 
would  object  to  daily  services,  or  weekly  or  still  more  frequent 
communions,  or  even  to  the  practice  of  private  confession,  when 
not  invariably  accompanied  by  private  absolution.  But  for  the 
sake  of  some  few  externals,  on  the  propriety  or  advisability  of 
which  his  bishop  may  differ  from  him,  a  priest,  it  appears,  is 
justified  in  abandoning  his  primary  duties,  in  breaking  his  vow  of 
lawful  obedience,  in  retiring  from  the  service  of  his  Lord  and 
Master !  Surely  there  is  much  of  enil  temper  here,  much  of 
unmortified  self-will,  which  must  be  far  more  displeasing  to  Him 
who  set  us  the  example  of  never-tiring  patience  and  love,  than 
the  harmless  enjoyment  of  this  world^s  goods.  The  natural 
result  of  this  uncatholic  and  self-willed  disobedience  on  the  part 
of  Emil  Norman,  is  secession  in  a  short  time  to  the  Roman 
Church.  Not  content  with  choosing  to  regard  these  externals  as 
essentials,  against  the  will  of  his  bishop,  Norman  further  chooses 
to  take  that  individual  bishop  for  a  representative  of  the  wholo 
Anglican  Church.  Rome  rises  before  him  with  her  ideal  infalli- 
bility, and  he  thinks,  with  manv  another  half-sectarian,  that  he 
has  but  once  to  prostrate  intellect  and  conscience  in  the  dust, 
and  then  the  struggle  will  be  over,  and  all  well ;  and  so  he  falls. 
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He  had  before  displayed,  we  may  reoiark,  the  ume  impatience  of 
control,  the  samo  iicry  indignation  and  uncatholic  heat  of  temper, 
when  reinoTcd  from  ono  curacy  to  another  by  his  rector,  in  order 
to  promote  tranquillity  in  the  pansh.  Let  those  who  find  thenir 
aelveB  in  Emil  Gorman's  poaition,  remember  that  these  checks 
muit  fonn  tho  trials  of  their  faith  and  lovo ;  that  their  Church 
does  not  pro/eit  to  yiold  a  practical  idml,  which  must  not  now  be 
sought  for  on  earth ;  that  this  is  an  age  of  probation,  and  not  of 
perlect  peace.     We  must  not  omit  to  stamp  with  our  censure  the 

frcsumptuous  conduct  of  the  same  Emil  Norman,  in  bidding  Lady 
lelen  know,  that  when  a  certain  token  tram  him  reached  her, 
she  should  be  authorized  to  practise  wliat  he  still  considered 
idolatry,  or  creature-worship,  and  consequently  conform  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  We  here  see  the  practiw  efTects  of  that 
reliance  on  some  one  individual  teaching,  which  was  before  recom- 
mended as  essential  to  the  Anglican  Christian's  peace  of  mind. 
At  tho  conclusion  of  this  work,  the  authoreaa  informs  us  that  she 
still  professes  "  a  humble  but  unretractcd  nonoonformity  i"  first, 
aa  to  the  dogina  that  the  Koinan  is  eiuJusivelv  tho  Catholic 
Church ;  and,  secondly,  aa  to  the  justifiability  of  making  those 
Boman  doctrines  articles  of  fwth  which  are  not  clearly  to  be 
traced  in  Holy  Writ, — a  position  illustrated  by  references  to 
inferior  intercession,  or  prayers  to  the  Viivin  and  aunts,  and 
to  indulgences.  Finally,  the  authoress  adds,  that  whilst  she 
exhorts  none  to  submit  to  Rome,  nay,  would  nttfaor  diasnadu 
them  from  so  terrible  a  stop,  aha  feels,  that  once  taken,  it  can 
never  be  recalled,  without  bringing  the  crime  of  apostasy  on  the 
soul.  This  feeling  she  had  strongly  expressed  in  her  preriout 
work,  grounding  it  tlicre  apparent^  on  the  solemn  and  binding 
nature  of  the  vow  wliich  she  had  taken  on  herself  advisedly,  to 
remain  Bome's  child  and  vassal  for  ever.  Now,  with  regard  to 
any  engagement  of  this  nature,  we  surely  need  not  undertake  to 
prove  that  the  baptismal  vow  of  life-long  allegiance  to  our  spiritual 
mother  can  never  be  cancelled,  but  is  binding  to  the  last  hour  of 
life  on  the  conBcicncc  of  each  and  all;  and  that  do  act  of 
schism,  or  heresy,  proceeding  whether  from  an  intellectual  or 
spiritual  source  of  error,  can  in  the  lightest  degree  invalidate  our 
obligation  to  rceumo  our  rightful  position  witii  the  utmort  pos- 
sible celerity,  and  renew  our  humble  tenure  of  service*.     But  we 

■  It  ia  jiist  ponsible,  ilK.uRii  higlily  iTniiroballe,  that  Ibk  lady,  the  mUIunm  of 
"Rcat  ill  ilie  Clmreli,"  liHving  bucn  bom  and  edacated  M  a  DiNentar,  may  not 
have  re«eivcd  tbv  gift  iif  baptism  after  lier  couveruoii  to  the  Cktbolie  bith  ol  Ifag 
Church  of  England.  If  so,  some  reason  fur  ber  ollierwka  iDaaplieaU*  «ondncl 
might  be  dlscovi^red.  Though  cvcu  in  that  caae  no  formal  raw  ootild  U>d  h» 
cocscieuco  to  sin ;  and  sehiam,  and  heresy,  and  altegiaoM  to  u  nanrpad  witliari^, 
may  nutly  como  within  Uia  calalogue  of  buu. 
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may  go  further  than  this.  All  legal  vows  are  now  *^  dead  let- 
ters.*^ Our  proroiaes  in  baptism,  marriage,  and  ordination,  are 
solemn  engagements  to  perform  our  bounden  duty :  if  no  vow 
had  been  tendered,  had  the  priest  of  G-od  merely  laid  his  hands 
upon  us,  and  pronounced  the  operative  words  in  either  of  these 
cases — *'  I  baptize  thee,'^  "  Whom  God  hath  joined  together," 
"  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,^'  our  obli^tions  would  be  virtually  the 
same.  Vows,  which  go  beyond  this,  appear  hard  to  reconcile 
with  our  Lord's  distinct  prohibition :  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  forswear 
thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths :  but  I  say 
unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all.""  Surely  it  would  be  monstrous  to 
affirm,  that  a  vow  to  commit  sin  is  binding  on  the  Christian. 
The  only  question  for  the  Anglican  then,  who  has  deserted  his 
communion  for  that  of  Home,  must  be,  Is  allegiance  to  Rome 
sinful  in  me,  or  no  ?  If  it  be  so,  if  duty  command,  if  conscience 
urge  return  to  the  old  paths,  wondrous  mdeed  must  be  the  self- 
delusion,  which  can  imagine  the  soul  for  ever  fettered  by  one  rash 
act  of  folly.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  this  dread  of  breaking  a 
vow,  which  could  not  repeal  a  preceding  vow  far  more  holy  and 
more  binding,  and  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  subsequent 
engagement,  is  the  real  motive  for  this  lady^s  continued  refusal 
to  return  to  her  true  allegiance.  We  rather  imagine  that  she 
still  believes  herself  the  recipient  of  certain  gifts  and  graces  in 
the  Roman  communion,  which  she  would  not  obtain  in  the 
Anglican,  and  unfortunately  prefers  what  she  may  consider  reli- 
gious expediency  to  the  plain  course  of  religious  duty,  and  humble 
obedience  to  her  God. 

We  scruple  not  to  avow  that  Rome  may  boast  some  attractions 
which  the  Church  of  England  does  not  offer ;  and  first  and  fore- 
most of  these  stands,  undoubtedly,  the  daily  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  Surely  this  must  be  restored  to  us  ere  long.  Many 
of  the  clergy,  who  live  in  populous  districts,  whether  in  London 
or  elsewhere,  have  even  now  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 
daily  ;  sometimes  twice  or  thrice  a  day :  no  objection,  therefore, 
could  arise  on  the  score  of  unpreparedness  on  their  part  for  such 
constant  communion.  In  our  cathedrals,  where  a  large  body  of 
clergy  officiate,  not  the  slightest  real  difficulty  could  present 
itself;  and  surely  we  need  not  demonstrate  what  a  sanctitv, 
what  a  glory,  the  daily  celebration  of  the  blessed  Eucharist  would 
yield  to  all  the  other  rites  and  services  of  the  Church. 

We  know,  too,  that  unity  is  not  sufficiently  realized  among  us, 
nor  can  we  profess  to  deny  that  the  world,  in  its  evil  sense,  exer- 
cises too  much  influence  over  our  spiritual  mother.  Bijt  what  of 
all  this !     The  sun  is  not  less  the  sun,  because  there  are  spots 
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upoD  his  disk.  The  Church  is  not  less  the  Church,  because  she 
is  not  yet  perfect.  The  tares  and  wheat  must  grow  tiMjether 
unto  the  harvest.  How  much  better  is  it  to  stand  in  the  old 
ways,  and  to  wait  the  time  of  the  Lord,  than  to  cry  out  with 
impatient  infidelity  for  a  yet  impossible  ideal,  and  roam  in  search 
of  it  from  the  communion  of  our  baptism.  Nay,  rather  let  us 
say ;  and  pray  to  God  to  confirm  our  good  resolve : — 

"  Tarry,  my  soul,  the  Lord'i  own  hour ! 
Be  firm,  and  He  shall  give  thee  power. 
The  Lord  shall  cause  thy  woes  to  cease; 
Tarry  His  hour,  my  soul,  in  peace ! " 

Catholic  in  spirit  as  in  doctrine,  the  Church  of  England  offers 
a  sure  refuge  to  every  humble-minded  Christian,  who  would  per- 
form his  duty  in  that  station  to  which  Almighty  God  has  called 
him.  La^vful  authority,  not  absolute  despotism ;  filial  obedience, 
rot  slavery ;  constant  self-denial,  not  self-torture, — are  the  land- 
marks of  her  sway.  We  liave  seen  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
that  a  secret  infidelity,  involving  a  consequent  distrust  of  the 
light  of  conscience  and  intellect  which  God  has  placed  within  us, 
by  which  to  shape  our  course,  is  the  main  source  of  the  demand 
for  an  ultimate  earthly  authority — an  individual  and  infallible 
judec.  The  confusion  of  the  relative  with  the  absolute,  or  the 
habit  of  fiprasping  each  truth  or  duty  in  turn  exclusively,  so  as  to 
blind  for  the  moment  to  all  other  truths  or  duties,  is  another  great 
source  of  error :  men  seem  to  think  that  the  rule  of  the  ewthly 
father,  the  monarch,  or  the  priest  of  Christ,  must  be  abeolote 
and  unlimited,  or  can  be  no  rule  at  all.  Further,  men  look  for 
the  realization  of  the  millennial  promises  to  the  Church  in  this 
probationary  era,  and  so  arc  naturally  led  to  fix  their  eyes  and 
hearts  on  that  Roman  Church,  which  professes  to  he  already  in 
poasession  of  these  blessings,  and  by  that  very  profession  only 
seals  her  own  condenmation.  Finally,  men  call  for  "  peace,*'  for 
"rest  in  the  Oliurch,"  and  imagine  that  they  shall  find  this 
in  a  professedly  infallible  communion.  Alas!  this  is  not  the 
season  of  peace.  The  powers  of  good  and  ill  are  conflicting. 
Plell  is  marshalling  its  forces  for  a  final  desperate  onset  on  the 
Church  of  God.  The  battle  which  is  fought  in  the  external 
world  must  be  renewed  more  or  less  fiercely  in  every  individual 
heart.  Flight  will  not  avail  us.  Should  we  seek  ^e  caves  of 
the  desert,  doubt  and  dismay  will  overtake  us  there.  We  cannot 
escape  from  our  responsibilities ;  from  the  awful  duty  of  Choice. 
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Art.  VII. — History  of  the  Fail  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  Count  Alexis  de  ^ki^t-Pjui^st:^  Peer  of  France. 
Translated  from  the  French.    London :  Murray.   1846. 

If  there  is  one  subject  more  than  another  which  requires  to  bo 
approached,  both  by  writers  and  by  readers,  in  a  calm,  humble, 
forgiving,  discriminating  spirit,  it  is  the  system  of  Jesuitism.  A 
few  years  since,  and  it  might  have  been  discussed  as  a  geologist 
would  examine  the  anatomy  of  some  exhumed  relic  of  the  deluge. 
It  seemed  a  by-gone  fact  in  history — a  phenomenon  which  we 
could  now  coolly  and  impartially  scrutinize,  relieved  from  the  panic, 
and  oppression,  and  distorted  imagination,  which  had  been  roused 
by  its  presence.  To  speak  of  it  as  arising  from  its  grave,  and 
walking  bodily  among  us,  was  to  prophesy  the  resuscitation  of  the 
mammoth.  And  they  who  thought  that  they  detected  faint  traces 
and  suspicions  of  its  workings  in  the  heart  of  the  British  empire 
were  called  maniacs. 

At  the  present  day  this  cannot  be.  We  have  learnt  from  the 
mere  spectacle  of  France  and  Switzerland,  that  Jesuitism  is  alive. 
Of  its  workings  within  ourselves  we  arc  indeed  less  conscious.  But 
that  it  is  among  us,  full  of  activity,  full  of  hope,  and  extending 
its  arms  on  every  side,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt.  The  fact  is 
acknowledged  by  Rome  herself  ^ ;  and  the  temper  with  which  it 
is  too  generally  regarded  is  full  of  matter  for  anxious  forebodings, 
and  requires  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  caution. 

On  one  side  is  the  ardent^  enthusiastic,  and  often  indiscrimi* 
nating  animosity  to  every  thing  connected  with  Popery,  which  is 
tempted  to  attack  truth  from  confounding  it  with  error ;  which 
strengthens  the  adversary's  position  by  assaults  that  cannot  be 
maintained ;  which  alienates  the  friends  of  truth  by  an  apparent 
want  of  candour  and  equity,  and  creates  sympathy  for  the  accused 
by  the  injustice  or  violence  of  the  accusation.  On  the  other,  is 
that  newly-aroused  spirit,  which  has  been  driven,  chiefly  in  this 
way,  to  look  with  kindness  and  favour  upon  the  whole  system  of 
Bomanism ;  which,  rather  than  see  the  Church  distracted  by  dis- 
sent, would  sacrifice  even  its  liberty  to  the  so-called  unity  of  the 
Bomish  supremacy — which  would  take  refuge  from  doubt  and 
infidelity  in  Rome's  pretension  to  infallibility — which  sighs  for 

>  See  IKshop  of  WiDcheeter's  Charge,  1845,  Appendix. 
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cinancipntion  from  the  control  of  a  (nvil  power  afmd  to  luaintain 
either  n  creed  or  a  cliurch — which  finds  lolicf  in  the  scDsuism  of 
Rome  from  ttiu  dryness  and  poverty  and  coldness  of  a  system  that 
endeavoured  to  spiritualize  toe  soul  of  man  into  complete  inde- 
pendence on  his  body.  Any  one  who  has  obsencd  the  tooe  and 
language  in  which  minds  imbued  with  this  spirit  have  expresaed 
themselves,  will  have  perceived  that,  instead  of  slirinking  from 
the  extreme  developments  of  Bomisb  peculiarities,  aa  the  wisest 
and  best  Romanists  have  done  before,  they  have  adopted  thera 
without  tiia  least  hesitation.  At  one  leap  tliey  have  plunged  ialo 
tho  bottom  of  the  gulph.  They  have  suipassed,  as  new  converts 
often  eurjioBS,  even  the  extravagances  of  their  teachers.  Tliey 
have  become  Romanis  Bomaniores.  And  one  of  the  chief  pointa 
attracting  their  admiration  lias  been  the  working  of  Jesuitism. 
System,  we  had  written,  but  the  system  is  the  precise  thing  of 
which  little  seems  to  have  been  studied.  And  yet  this  is  the  one 
thing  to  be  examined. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  misery  and  bitterness  which  our  most 
righteous  struggles  with  Boiuc  luive  engendered,  there  has  beea 
one  thought  to  which  tho  mind  could  return  from  every  conflict, 
and  ix'pose  on  it  with  peace,  and  soothe  down  by  it  every  feeling 
at  enmity  with  Christian  love.  Systems  are  not  individuals,  ana 
individuals  are  not  their  systems.  However  the  members  of  a 
vast  machine  must  be  affected  by  its  organization,  and  the  organi- 
zation may  be  affected  by  its  members,  in  our  moral  judgment  thtw 
must  bo  kept  distinct.  With  whatever  repugnance  and  dread 
we  may  regard  the  system  of  Jesuitism,  Jesuits  may  livQ  in  holi- 
ness and  die  hke  martyrs.  It  is  the  perfection  of  a  false  syston 
to  entangle  in  it,  and  subdue  to  ita  service,  good  and  elevated 
minds.  ^Vithout  them  it  can  neither  subsist,  nor  work.  Once  in- 
volve<I  in  it  they  can  mrely  be  extricated.  And  the  exas&erslwii 
of  some  great  virtue,  faith,  or  zeal,  or  obedience,  or  humility,  may 
moke  them  the  unconscious  ministers  to  enormous  evil.  Tha 
viciousness  of  tlio  system  cmnot  alwajs  prove  their  own  vice ;  and 
their  own  virtue  cannot  always  prove  the  virtue  of  the  ^steni. 
How  far  either  is  cumpromisod  by  the  other,  it  ia  not  aecoeaary  to 
define ;  but  a  Christian  mind  lookmg  at  the  faults  of  man  will  never 
forget  tho  circumstances  which  may  extenuate  them  in  the  si^t 
of  Uod ;  nor  overlook  the  seeds  of  good,  though  unguarded  and 
unbnUiiced  tlicy  have  sprung  up  into  a  harvest  of  crime. 

Two  great — two  of  the  greatest — virtues  of  the  ChiiatiaD,  He 
at  the  root  of  Jesuitism,  and  im[)regnate  all  its  workings — zol 
on  the  pail  of  the  rulers,  and  obedience  ou  the  part  of  the  ruled. 
That  each  should  be  dii-ccted  to  a  wrong  object,  that  they  should 
thus  become  the  parents  of  mischief  and  guilt,  is  not  to  be  chai^ 
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even  upon  the  authors  of  the  system,  without  bearing  in  mind  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  habits  in  which  they  had  been 
trained.  Jesuitism  was  not  a  new,  self-invented  scheme.  It  was 
the  natural  development  of  Romanism ;  and  only  an  improvement 
and  enlargement  upon  errors  and  institutions,  which  under  the 
sanction  of  Romanism  had  become  established  as  articles  of  faith, 
and  as  essential  organs  of  the  Church.  Like  Romanism  itself,  it 
laid  its  foundation  professedly  on  true  principles  and  right  affec- 
tions. Hence  its  energy,  its  extent  of  range,  its  empire  over  the 
heart,  its  duration,  and  its  fascination.  U  nity  in  the  Church, 
certainty  in  the  faith,  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  self-sacri- 
fice, zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  corporate  and  social  efforts  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  above  all,  obedience  to  our  appointed  rulers — 
these,  the  watchwords  of  Jesuitism  as  of  Romanism,  most  of  all 
in  an  age  of  distraction,  doubt,  self-indulgence,  and  disorganization, 
must  strike  upon  the  better  strings  in  the  human  heart ;  must 
rouse  hopes  and  energies  far  higher  than  any  system  from  which 
they  are  professedly  excluded ;  must  generate  heroic  exertions ; 
must  produce  gigantic  results ;  must  tend  to  raise  up  amidst  the 
ruins  of  society,  almost  pulverized  as  it  is  to  atoms,  vast  and  en- 
during monuments  to  fascinate  the  imagination  and  overawe  the 
reason.  His  must  be  a  cold  and  almost  malignant  heart  who  can 
view  without  sympathy  and  admiration  the  energy  and  endurance 
of  Ignatius,  the  missionary  labours  of  Xavier  and  his  followers, 
the  deep  policy  and  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  dis- 
played m  the  formation  and  government  of  the  society  through 
all  its  phases,  its  unwearied,  undespairing  struggles  against  its 
foes,  or  the  prodigious  works  of  learning  which  it  drew  from  the 
devotion  of  its  foUowers. 

If  we  cannot  recognize,  and  even  sympathize  with  this  good  in 
Jesuitism,  we  cannot  be  fit  fudges  of  its  evil.  But  if  the  good 
blinds  us  to  the  evil,  if  we  think  it  impossible  that  professed  and 
zealous  ministers  of  a  cause,  which  they  declare  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  Gt>spel, — ^men  bearing  the  name  of  their  Divine  Master  as 
their  peculiar  badge, — may  still  be  delivering  Him  to  His  enemies, 
and  betraying  Him  with  a  kiss, — if  we  thus  despise  all  the  pro- 
phecies given  to  us,  that  when  Satan  would  tempt  us  most.  He  will 
wpear  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  that  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the 
Church  will  be  tnose  of  the  same  house,  and  who  walked  in  it  as 
friends — ^above  all,  if  we  will  not  examine  before  we  judge,  nor 
listen  as  patiently  to  the  warnings  of  accusers  as  to  the  apologies 
of  the  accused,  we  cannot  be  innocent.  And  what  hope  have  we 
of  escaping  trom  the  punishment  naturally  denounced  on  such 
wilfulness,  the  bd^g  delivered  over  to  a  ^'  strong  delusion  that  we 
should  believe  a  mT 
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And  In  Uio  case  of  Josultism  there  is  not  even  the  excuse  Hoi 
witnesses  are  equally  balanced,  that  facts  are  difficult  to  substan- 
tiate, and  that  common  charity  therefore  dentaods  that  we  should 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  accused. 

The  chief  fact  to  be  substantiated,  luid  on  which  the  whole 
argument  should  primarily  rest,  need  not  be  any  collection  of 
historical  chaif^  open  to  cavil,  and  on  which  certainty  may  be 
difficult,  but  Uie  avowed,  published,  undisputed  constitution  of 
tlio  society  itself.  And  this  is  to  be  tried  not  by  any  calculation 
of  human  expediency,  but  by  those  acknowledged  laws  and  staod- 
avds  which  have  been  established  by  God  Himself.  Neither  need 
it  bo  judged  by  its  actual  results,  but  by  its  esaeutial  and  neces- 
sary tendencies, — just  as  we  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  any 
other  association  for  political  or  for  religious  putposes, — as  tiia 
State  refuses  to  tolerate  the  Orange  societies  of  Ireland, — as  it 
examines  the  statutes  of  a  college  before  it  concedes  a  charter, — 
as  the  Church  would  repudiate  the  Evangelical  Alliance  or  the 
Home  Mission,  prior  to  any  experience  of  their  operation  fw 
evil,  and  even  after  experience  of  their  partial  operation  for  good. 
The  system  of  Jesuitism  is  an  enmne  constructed  for  a  particular 
purjiose,  and  with  most  profound  and  marvellous  skiU.  Is  the 
purpose  itself  identical  or  compatible  with  the  function  and  object 
of  the  Church  or  of  the  State ;  or  is  it  one  essentially  erroneous, 
and  which  mu.st  tempt  the  human  mind  to  extravagances  and  to 
crimes !  Can  its  organization  (an  organization  invented  by  man) 
he  prevented  from  clashing  with  and  destroying  other  organia- 
tions  created  by  tiod  J  Tiicso  arc  the  questions  to  be  asked  by 
one  who  in  sobriety  and  equity  would  determine  on  the  questioB 
of  its  toleration. 

Subsequently,  indeed,  may  be  brought  in  as  illustrative  of  its 
probable  working,  and  as  confirmatory  of  reasonings  from  antici- 
]>ation,  that  vast  and  extraordinary  mass  of  historical  depoaitions 
against  it,  every  one  of  which  singly  may  be  disputed,  or  denied, 
or  invalidntcd  to  an  uninformed  reader,  by  cliargcs  of  iiiluficd 
documents,  or  by  the  adducement  of  counter-statements  ;  just  as 
an  ingenious  logic  lias  disputed  the  existence  of  Napoleon,  or  aa 
all  the  accumulated  evidcucos  of  Ciiristianity  may  be  plucked 
away  hair  by  hair,  till  tiie  whole  have  vanished  from  our  gra^ — 
but  which  as  a  totality,  if  it  be  not  founded  on  truth,  presents  a 
iihcnomenon  inexplicable  and  without  parallel,  of  perjury,  of  de- 
lusion, of  blindness,  of  malignity  and  jealousy,  of  cruelty  and 
btusphcmy,  wrapping  in  one  thick  cloud  whole  communities, 
successive  generations,  minds  of  the  purest  holiness  and  acutest 
discernment,  sovereigns  of  all  countries,  churchmen  and  states- 
men alike,  Ilomanista  as  well  as  Protestants,  those  most  akin  and 
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congenial,  as  well  as  those  most  naturally  alienated,  and  bearing 
them  all  on  in  one  blind  attempt  to  destroy  innocence,  and  piety, 
and  Christian  zeal  in  the  service  of  God  by  calumny  and  oppres* 
sion.  Testimonies  have  indeed  been  offered  to  the  virtues  of  in- 
dividuals within  the  system  of  Jesuitism, — to  good  which  has 
been  done  by  it, — ^to  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  self-abandonment  which 

Eervades  its  institutions,  and  to  the  excellency  of  objects  proposed 
y  it.  Never  let  these  be  suppressed,  or  refused  their  just 
authority.  But  none  of  these  touch  the  point  disputed.  No 
system,  however  evil,  can  be  founded  except  on  professions  of 
truth,  or  be  carried  on  for  any  time  except  by  the  ministration  of 
good  men ;  and  the  more  powerful  its  instrumentality  for  evil,  the 
greater  must  be  its  admixture  of  good.  But  that  which  is  to  be 
overbalanced  and  cleared  away  is  the  testimony  to  its  evil. 
Bejected  at  first  by  Rome  itself  even  in  the  extremity  of  its  difR- 
culties — protested  against  by  its  holiest  ecclesiastics — kept  at  bay 
by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  France — admitted  at  last  only 
on  sufferance,  and  on  a  renunciation  of  its  essential  laws, — cen- 
sured again  and  again  by  Home  herself,  to  whose  service  it  was 
exclusively  pledged, — the  subject  of  perpetual  complaints  and  re- 
monstrances from  foreign  missions, — contended  against  even  to 
death  by  Pascal  and  the  Port  Royal, — solemnly  examined  and 
condemned  by  repeated  parliaments  of  France, — embroiled  with 
almost  every  university  in  which  it  obtained  a  footing, — expelled 
successively  from  country  after  country  which  had  opened  its  arms 
to  receive  it, — charged  again  and  again  with  treason,  and  rebellion, 
and  regicide,  not  at  one  period,  or  by  one  monarch,  or  in  one 
country,  or  by  Protestants  only,  or  vaguely  and  calumniously,  but 
again  and  again,  by  Portugal  as  by  England,  by  Henry  IV.  as  by 
Elizabeth,  iSler  solemn  judicial  trials  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world 
— next  (what  to  a  member  of  the  English  Church  must  have  its 
weight)  singled  out  by  the  whole  body  of  its  most  catholic  teachers, 
by  the  men  most  discriminating  in  their  condemnation  of  popery, 
as  its  most  dangerous  supporters,  and  the  most  pernicious  enemies 
of  the  Gospel,  as  even  the  strongest  embodiment  of  Antichrist 
itself — and  finally  crushed  and  suppressed  by  a  pope  himself :  \vith 
all  these  grave  suspicions  (to  use  the  mildest  language)  resting  upon 
its  character,  Jesuitism  claims  to  be  welcomed  among  us.  Which 
minds,  where  the  safety  of  souls  is  at  stake,  will  exercise  most 
Christian  charity,  united  with  most  Christian  prudence — those 
who  look  on  it  with  alarm  and  repugnance,  or  those  who  without 
proof  or  inquiry  pronounce  upon  its  injured  innocence,  and  in 
their  dread  of  liberalism  and  Erastianism  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  Jesuitism ! 

But  on  these  latter  evidences  of  its  nature  we  do  not  intend  to 


rest.     Orant  it  true  (though  of  the  facta  there'b  no  proof)  i 

the  opposition  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  nas  dictated  by  batnd 
of  Rome,  when  it  was  siding  with  the  Botniah  clei^  of  France, — 
that  the  Conmtes  Bendut  were  drawn  up  b;  enemies  to  religion, 
when  they  exhibit  the  greatest  reverence  for  other  religious  (»dm, 
— that  the  condemnation  of  the  Jesuits^  morals  was  pronounced 
upon  falaifled  extracts,  though  they  were  publicly  produoed  aad 
verified, — that  the  Port  Royal  was  instigated  by  heretical  tenden- 
cies, and  the  universities  by  jealousy, — that  all  the  cluugei  of 
treason  and  rebellion  were  maintained  by  subornation  of  perjuiy, 
— and  that  neither  in  France,  nor  in  England,  nor  in  Portusal, 
nor  in  Spain,  could  the  truth  be  discovered  or  prevail, — vai 
Parngtiiiy  was  a  realized  Utopia,  not  a  conunerotal  empire  created 
and  defended  in  defiance  of  tlic  rights  of  ita  lawful  sover^n, — 
that  the  society  was  not  responsible  for  the  erroneouB  teaohuw  of 
its  members,  though  no  body  evermore  solemnly  pledged  itaeu  to 
uniformity  of  doctrine,  or  took  such  singular  precautioiM  that 
nothing  should  escape  from  a  member  without  tne  sancticoi  and 
supervision  of  the  head.  Grant  that  the  punishmenta  of  Jesuits 
in  England  were  inflicted  on  them  not  as  traitofs,  which  wu  (he 
fact,  but  as  Catholics, — suppose  that  Elizabeth  and  Jamea 
abandoned  in  this  case  their  acknowledged  and  consistent  poUoy 
of  conciliating  their  Romanist  subjects, — suppreos  all  the  historf 
of  the  League, — let  the  bankruptcy  of  Lavalette  be  the  dishonesty 
of  an  individual,  not  any  nay  implicating  the  society, — allow  that 
Borromeo,  and  Palafox,  and  Melchior  Cano,  with  popes,  and 
universities,  and  prelates,  were  all  deceived  in  their  prt^heiacB  and 
their  facts, — chai^  Ganganelli  with  subjection  to  tlw  moturefas 
of  Europe, — give  to  the  community  tlie  benefit  of  every  donbt  that 


us  suppose  that  it  stood  before  us  untried,  as  whea  it  flnt  pre- 
sented itself  to  Paul  HI.,  only  in  the  full  derelqpnMit  of  ili 
organization,  and  acknoAvledged  principles  as  deolared  by  itaelfiod 
its  panegjTists.  It  was  in  this  form  that  the  wisort,  tlw  moit 
learned,  and  tho  most  holy  men  in  the  English  Ohurch  (  men  the 
farthest  removed  from  any  imputation  of  unoh^tableDess  or 
laxity  ;  discerned  in  it  the  spirit  of  Antichrist.  And  let  us  con- 
sider why. 

When  the  Christtan  Cliurch  was  first  founded  on  the  Apostles, 
its  office  and  duty  was  committed  to  it  in  this  remarkable  fbrto : 
— "  Ye  arc  witnesses  of  these  things'."  "  Ye  shall  be  vitnesMS 
unto  me  both  in  Jcnisnlcm,  and  in  all  Judca,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  uttermost  parte  of  the  earth',"     "One  must  be  ordained 
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to  be  a  witneas^''    "  Whereof  we  k)re  all  Witnesseft  */'    "  Thou 
shalt  be  his  witness  unto  all  men  of  what  thou  hast  seen  and 
heard  ^^    *'  To  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  these 
things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I 
will  appear  unto  thee  '/^     ^^  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  you  '.'^    The  Ohurch  was  placed  upon  the  earth 
to  be  a  witness  to  the  truth,  which  it  had  received ;  and  all  its 
power,  organization,  and  policy,  even  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  was 
to  be  subordinated  to  this  great  end.   The  guidance  and  correction 
of  man  was  in  the  main  reserved  to  the  internal  working  of  a  higher 
power  than  man.     As  a  witness  the  Church  was  to  go  forth  to  the 
ends  of  the  world, — as  a  witness  to  maintain  inviolable  the  doctrine 
committed  to  its  care, — as  a  witness  to  suffer  persecution, — as  a 
witness  to  die  at  the  stake, — or,  if  a  lot  of  less  pain  was  appointed 
it,  as  a  witness  it  was  to  stand  armed  with  authority  and  power, 
and  holding  up  its  hands  in  prayer  in  the  face  of  kings  and  people. 
We  need  not  pause  to  show  how  all  the  other  duties  and  blessings 
attached  to  the  Church  were  not  superseded,  but  insured  by  the 
steady  fulfilment  of  this  primary  duty ;  nor  how  conformable  this 
function  of  a  witness  is  to  the  analogy  of  the  Divine  government 
merally,  which  neither  excludes  nor  compels  choice,  but  sets 
>fore  us  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursmg,  testifying  to  the 
end  which  awaits  our  conduct,  but  leaving  our  conduct  free,  even 
though  disobedience  and  disorder,  and  the  apparent  frustration  of 
the  Divine  will,  is  the  consequence  of  the  liberty  pennitted  to  us. 
But  this  humble  and  limited  function  is  little  consistent  with 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  man ;  and  the  history  of  the  Church 
consists  of  a  gradual  attempt  to  emancipate  itself  from  its  re- 
straints, and  to  assume  an  office  seemingly  far  more  glorious,  and 
far  more  immediately  conducive  to  the  good  of  man  and  to  the 
glory  of  God — the  office  of  government  and  direction.     It  was 
thus  that  in  the  intellectual  East^  intellect  struggled  to  relieve 
itself  from  the  fetters  of  a  strict,  defined,  hereditary,  unalterable 
creed — full  of  mysteries  irreconcileable  by  reason,  but  all  of  them 
attested  as  revetJed,  and  spread  itself  out  into  every  fohu  of  heresy, 
as  a  teacher  and  moulder  of  human  reason  in  subjects  of  religion, 
rather  than  as  a  simple  attester  to  what  it  had  heard  and  seen. 
And  when  the  vitality  and  energy  which  animated  the  East  in  the 
first  centuries,  swept  on  like  a  wave  towards  the  West,  leaving 
all  behind  it  a  desolate  waste,  Rome  caught  the  same  impulse, 
though,  as  if  the  spirit  and  policy  of  government  were  inherent 
in  the  ver^  soil  of  the  Seven  Hills,  the  struggle  to  escape  from  the 
ministration  of  a  witness  was  transferred  from  the  intellectual  to 
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the  moral  nature,  and  the  efTorta  of  Borne  were  lient  to  mle  flie 
affections  and  the  actions  instead  of  the  reason  of  man.  Fnm 
this  point  may  be  traced  consccativelj  all  the  suboequent  derriop- 
nicnt  and  corruptions  of  the  system  of  Bomanism.  Once  assomed 
that  the  commission  of  the  Church  vas  to  gorem  mankind,  the 
t-ueccss  of  its  j^vomment  became  the  onlr  test  of  its  fidelttv.  Bat 
to  this  success  there  were  opposed  a  multitude  of  obstacles  and 
restraints,  all  of  thom  requinng  to  be  removed.  Power  becune 
ncces.^ry  to  rule,  and  unity  of  operation  to  power,  and  the  8U]v 
prossion  of  Episcopal  independence,  and  even  of  civil  autfaoritr, 
to  uuity  of  spiritual  operation ;  and  to  raise  forces  for  this  great 
work,  not  only  were  minds  generally  to  be  subdued  and  attaebed, 
but  an  ecclesiastical  force  was  to  be  constituted,  and  doctrines 
modified,  and  practices  introduced,  which,  however  inconsstoat 
with  primitive  example,  all  tended  to  the  one  ^pvat  end — the 
direction  and  control  of  the  world.  As  the  end  is  greater  than 
the  means,  it  justifies  the  means,  where^'er  no  prior  and  postive 
prohibitions  exist  against  them.  These  prohibitions  it  oecame 
necessary  to  remove,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  great  work.  Hence 
the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  papal  authority,  till  it  became 
supreme  over  and  capable  of  superseding  all  other  anthority  upon 
eailli,  even  thouj^h  derived  from  heaven;  and  when  all  otner 
authority  was  thus  swallowed  up  in  one,  all  duties  became  sah- 
ordinated  to  one,  and  all  traces  of  minor  relations  were  blotted 
nut.  The  single  voice  of  the  Romish  Church  was  sufficient  to 
dispense  from  everj'  other  obligation;  and  the  relaxment  of 
morals  became  co-cxtcnsivc  with  the  infringement  upon  the  apos- 
tolical orjranization,  and  the  corruption  of  the  Gatnolic  hith  of 
the  primitive  Church.  In  one  worn,  the  whole  life  of  B<ome  has 
been  a  struggle  to  sap  and  melt  away  those  restraints  npon  the 
ambiticjn  of  man  which  Ciod  has  created  in  the  moral  wiirid  bj 
subjecting  us  to  a  variety  of  obligations,  and  by  diatribnting  hs 
power  among  many  agents,  just  as  he  seems  to  nave  limited  even 
Ills  own  onmipotcnce  in  nature,  by  fixing  bounds  which  he  doea 
not  pass,  and  by  creating  laws  which  can  only  he  subdued  to  the 
service  of  man  by  combining  obedience  to  tbem  all,  "  imperart 
jxtrendo."" 

The  end  of  such  a  struggle  it  was  easy  to  foresee.  As  the 
dykes  and  dams  which  hemmed  in  the  authority  of  Some  suc- 
cessively fell  in,  its  rapacity  rose  higher.  Every  past  Tictory 
swelled  future  claims,  and  encouraged  a  more  reckless  licence, 
till  the  jiatiencc  of  the  world  was  exhausted,  and  the  Beformation 
exploded.  And  at  this  moment  what  was  the  condition  of  its 
forces,  and  what  progress  had  it  made  towards  its  vision  of  uni- 
versal dominion  \    It  had  claimed  to  absorb  in  itself  the  whole 
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power  of  the  episcopacy ;  but  there  were  bishops  like  those  of 
England  prepared  to  reassume  their  apostolical  privileges.  It 
had  disputed  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  with  Gener^  Coun- 
cils ;  but  General  Councils  were  still  revered  by  a  large  portion 
of  Christendom,  as  participating,  if  not  overruling,  the  authority 
of  the  Bomish  see.  It  had  set  forth  its  own  mfallibility,  and 
exerted  it  even  by  tampering  with  the  Creed— ithe  mysterious 
deposit  of  the  faith,  and  the  palladium  of  Ohristianitv.  To  capti- 
vate and  hold  in  subjection  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  had  cre- 
ated a  machinery  of  confession  and  absolution,  of  penances  and 
indulgences,  and  a  lax  system  of  casuistry  to  regulate  it,  so  that 
even  the  worst  excesses  of  Jesuit  morality  were  able  to  defend 
themselves  by  the  previous  teaching  of  Bomish  doctors.  It  had 
dressed  up  a  devotion  with  all  outward  appeals  to  the  hna^ation, 
and  had  indulged  the  morbid  feelings  of  superstition  with  the 
creation  of  its  own  sods  by  a  Mariolatry  and  saint  worship.  And 
it  had  created  the  Jmquisition.  Having  familiarized  the  world  to 
the  spectacle  of  a  spiritual  monarchy  gradually  establishing  its 
own  despotism,  it  was  easy  to  undermine  and  even  wage  open 
war  against  the  civil  monarchies  of  the  earth.  Even  without 
formalfy  claiming  a  direct  temporal  power,  the  spiritual  power 
involved  tiiis,  whenever  the  temporal  became  connected  with  the 
spiritual ;  and  when  does  this  not  take  place  I  When  may  not  the 
acts  of  the  body  be  supposed  to  affect  me  state  of  the  soul !  Thus 
every  exercise  of  temporal  authority  was  practised  by  Rome  even 
before  the  Jesuit  system  was  thoroughly  aeveloped.  Taxes  were 
raised  in  foreign  kingdoms — laws  issued  within  them — appeals 
heard  from  them — statutes  dispensed  with — subjects  releasea  from 
their  all^iance — kingdoms  disposed  of  by  gift — war  levied  wainst 
independent  monarchs  as  against  rebels; — but  all  this  had  been 
done  as  a  struggle.  It  had  encountered  resistance.  The  resistance 
was  now  stronger  than  ever,  and  its  own  means  of  aggression,  or 
of  maintaining  its  position,  were  infinitely  weaker.  It  could  no 
longer  count  on  the  voluntary  surrender  of  their  privileges  by 
the  bishops ;  nor  on  the  suspension  of  General  Councils ;  nor 
on  terrifying  kings;  nor  on  ruling  the  people,  exasperated 
by  oppression,  and  revelling  in  their  newly-recovered  liberty  of 
thougnt.  But  one  strong  arm  it  still  possessed — ^its  monastic 
bodies. 

The  same  characteristic  law  which  turned  the  battles  of  Uie 
Church  to  points  of  doctrine  in  the  East,  and  to  points  of  practice 
and  government  in  the  West,  had  produced  a  similar  difference 
in  the  eastern  and  the  western  monasticism.  In  the  East,  monas- 
teries, as  their  name  denoted,  were  sanctuaries  of  solitude  and 
retirement  for  contemplation,  prayer,  and  penitence.     In  the 
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West,  they  Boon  became  the  great  organs  of  the  sectilar  open- 
tioii9  of  the  Church — parts  of  the  world,  and  ezerciaing  on  it, 
exactly  in  proportion  aa  they  retained  a  Gatfaolio  instead  ol 
Roman  character,  a  most  salutary  influence.  They  asBumed  the 
form  of  communitiea,  charged  «-ith  the  spiritual  ears  of  dUtriotly 
since  converted  into  parishes— of  great  Bchoob  for  lewning  and 
art,  as  well  as  for  theology — of  wealthy  corporate  bodies,  V**""^'!^ 
the  Btniggles  between  me  sovereign  and  the  nobles — of  institu- 
tions  for  cliarity  and  hospitality— of  consecrated  homes,  where 
the  loose  and  scattered  atoms  of  society  might  be  ^thened  and 
converted  into  solid  masses,  under  the  delter  and  in  defence  ot 
truth  and  holiness.  But  with  all  this  inestimable  good  there  wis 
blended  an  inestimable  evil.  Detached,  individually,  from  the 
ordinary  position  of  citizens,  by  their  vows  and  their  celibsCT — 
withdrawn  by  exemptions  of  various  kinds  from  the  control  tit 
their  natural  spiritual  superintendents,  the  bishops — erected 
ahnost  into  an  independent  empire  in  the  midst  of  the  tempond 
empire — bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of  spiritual  iuuoih— 
and  taught  to  look  to  Home  in  all  tnings  as  their  creator,  and 
patron,  and  protector,  and  reformer — they  became,  in  the  hands 
of  Rome,  an  engine  of  enormous  power,  to  be  wielded  soainst  the 
civil  authority.  They  were  encamped  and  garrisoned  in  every 
country  as  its  subject  legions,  more  or  less  pledged  to  obedicoioe, 
and  interested  in  inaintaiiiiug  the  Roman  sway ;  and  thus  not  by 
the  mere  rapticity  of  spoliation,  but  by  the  necessity  of  vnrfiue, 
tlic  first  {xiint  attacked  by  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  who  re- 
asserted  their  independence  of  Rome,  were  the  monastic  institn- 
tioiis.  They  were  the  concentration  and  last  exhibition  of  that 
temporal  power  which  Rome  had  always  sought  for,  uid  hwl 
before  acquired  by  the  submission  of  sovereigns  to  its  will,  and 
witliout  which,  however  unnecessary  to  the  functions  of  a  witness 
and  a  mai-tyr,  the  functions  of  a  ruler  and  governor  conld 
never  be  discharged.  Break  them  down,  and  ^me  would  be 
powerless. 

Of  the  mode  in  wliich  this  attack  was  conducted,  the  nature  td 
the  spoliation,  or  tlie  purposes  to  ^vhich  it  was  applied,  we  need 
not  s]>oak.  To  sever  them  from  R«ine,  and  yet  preserve  tbem  to 
Christianity — this,  the  true  and  glorious  task  of  a  great  states- 
man— was  j>erhan3  beyond  tiic  jiower,  as  it  was  assuredly  beyond 
the  thought,  of  tiie  exasperated  liands  which  sttmned  and  pilbged 
them. 

Rut  mth  their  fall  the  right  aim  of  Rome  was  fractured  ;  and 
to  all  human  calculation,  it  was  about  to  have  sunk  into  imugnifi- 
cance,  and  to  realize  the  dream  so  often  cherished  at  this  day,  by 
nituds  insensible  to  its  might,  of  an  eflete  and  powerieas  dd  nun. 
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fitting  desolate  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  empire,  and  fidminating 
his  futile  edicts  over  a  world  that  mocked  and  hated  him. 

But  at  this  juncture  succour  was  sent  it.  The  same  mysterious 
^om  which  raised  up  Luther  to  attack,  permitted  Ignatius  io 
arisd  to  defend  the  shi^tered  empire  of  the  Papacy.  Bold,  urdent^ 
chivalrous,  and  enthusiastic,  full  of  an  indomitaole  jpatienoe.  of  a 
pasmonate  zeal,  of  a  picturesdue  and  r<ymantic  imagination,  imied 
with  aJl  the  precedents  ana  habits  of  militarj  discipline  and 
dominion,  wrapt  up  in  a  more  sanguine  devotion  to  the  eaosd,  as 
he  conceived,  of  Heaven,  from  the  memory  of  a  pdst  life  devoted 
to  voluptuousness  and  sin,  and  gifted  with  that  powerful  fiulciiia^ 
tion  over  other  minds,  which  is  exerted  by  an  entire  abandon*- 
ment  of  self,  and  earnest  absorption  in  one  grand  pnrstiit, 
Ignatius,  aided  and  directed  by  the  cooler  and  more  subtle  policy 
of  Laines,  constructed  and  offered  to  the  Boman  pontiff  the 
wonderful  machine  of  Jesuitism.  It  was  the  full  development) 
the  final  perfection  of  the  monastic  and  mendicant  orders,  com 
sidered  as  the  instruments  of  Rome  in  extending  her  dominion. 
To  speak  in  their  own  repeated  metaphor,  it  was  the  spiritual 
Boman  legion,  brought,  after  a  series  of  experiments  tad  con- 
flicts, to  its  acme  and  completion,  as  combining  the  highest 
degree  poseiUe  of  solidity  and  massiveness  with  flexibility  and 
elasticity* 

And  before  we  examine  more  minutely  into  its  struotmre^  let  us 
consider  its  destination. 

I.  It  was  placed  at  the  disposal,  not  of  the  whole  Catholic 
church,  nor  even  of  the  Romish  church,  controlled  by  the  supre- 
macy of  a  General  Councfl,  but  of  the  Boman  pontiff  individually. 
It  was  like  an  army  of  Janizaries,  or  Mamelukes,  or  any  body  of 
foreign  mercenary  troops,  who,  in  a  kingdom  distracted  by  the 
claims  of  an  usurping  sovereign— claims  hitherto  disputed  by 
legislatures  and  parliaments — should  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  usurper,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  con- 
stitutional limitations  on  his  d^xytism.  *'  Soli  Domino  8t<}ue 
Bomano  Pontifici  ejus  in  terris  V  icario  servire  ',^^  is  the  object 
and  motto  of  the  sooietr.  It  is  the  prsetorian  army  of  the  pope, 
and  as  such  its  institntion  was  regarded  at  first  ny  the  Boman 
pontiff  himsdf,  and  to  the  present  day  by  moderate  Bomanists 
all  over  the  world,  with  as  much  jealousy  and  alarm  as  by  any 
Protestant  communions.  Its  power  to  serve  the  pope  was  the 
measmre  of  its  power  to  overawe  him.  And  the  Gbulioan  Ohureb^ 
with  its  modified  reverenee  for  the  Papacy,  and  its  reserved  sub^ 
mission  to  a  General  Council,  was  even  more  embarrassed  by  its 
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feuB  of  a  farther  subTersioa  of  the  polity  of  tbe  Church  C 

than  Gc-nnany  or  Eogland. 

II.  This  n&w  association  was  destined  to  undertake  the  fiine- 
tiona  of  the  whole  hierarchical  body.  It  ma  not  designed  to 
Bopply  certain  minor  and  subordinate  wants  in  the  polity  c^  the 
ehurcn,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  biaht^H,  to  fulfil  works  oF 
charity  under  them,  to  undertake  miaoona  at  thdr  biddii^  or  to 
form  what  the  English  Church  so  much  need^  coiporst«  Len- 
tical  institutions,  under  the  control  of  the  ligfatfbl  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  It  was  to  trespass  on  and  absorb  in  itself  »n  the 
functions  for  which  the  Almighty  established  the  orders  of  bbbop. 
priest,  and  doacon ;  the  cure  of  souls  (profectum  aniinaniin),  the 
public  preaching  of  the  Gospel  (fidei  propagationem  per  pnblicas 
prsedicationes),  the  ministry  of  the  Word  (verlri  Dei  ministerium), 
spiritual  discipline  (spiritualia  exercitia),  works  of  (diarity  (open 
cnaritatis),  the  iostruction  of  the  young  and  ignorant  (paeromm 
ac  rudium  in  Christianismo  institutionem),  and,  above  all,  the 
giving  spintual  comfort,  by  hearing  confessions  (in  confeasioaibos 
audiendis  spiritualem  consolationem  pnecipae  intendat  *).  It  was, 
in  fact,  to  supersede  by  a  new  association  the  Divine  organiiatioa 
of  Christian  pastors.  Let  us  place  aside  all  the  lustorical  Guts 
which  show  that  this  avowed  design  has  been  pracUcally  cairied 
out,  all  the  rcmoDstranccs  and  complaints  which  have  been  made 
against  its  actual  aggressions  and  usurpations  by  Bomanists 
themselves.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  evil  of  the  insUtntion  waa 
neutralized  by  the  moderation  of  its  conductora,  and  that  the 
innumerable  accusations  against  them  were  all  the  resulta  of 
jealousy  or  ignorance — and  even  then,  in  what  light  must  a 
Christian  mind  regard  the  institution  itself,  prior  to  and  apart 
from  all  experience  of  its  actual  working — a  human  hierarchy 
created  as  a  substitute  for  a  divine  one  i 

III.  The  Society  presents  itself  as  an  absolute  monardiy: 
"Univcrsam  gubcrnandi  rationem  .  .  .  Ignatius  fundator  .  .  . 
monarchicam  tamcn  et  in  dcfinitionibus  unius  superioris  arbitrio 
contcntam  esse  dccrcvit  '■"  Now  these  remarks  are  not  so  much 
addressed  to  minds  to  whom  those  words  will  at  once  suggest  ideas 
of  danger  and  evil,  of  human  reason  oppressed,  and  Christian 
liberty  threatened ;  they  arc  intended  rather  for  those  who,  sigh- 
ing over  the  distractions  of  the  Church,  over  the  licentiousness 
of  the  i>coplc,  and  the  disruption  of  the  bonds  of  faith  which  once 
hold  Hociety  together,  gladly  catch  at  any  project  which  promises 
to  realize  their  dream  of  unity,  and  concord,  and  obedience. 
With  this  yearning  they  look  to  Rome,     She  alone  has  professed 
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the  great  work  of  gathering  all  the  scattered  and  conflicting 
members  of  the  Christian  body,  and  uniting  them  under  one 
head.  Unity  is  her  badge  and  boast.  Her  history  is  but  a 
series  of  successive  attempts  to  realize  it;  and  the  Jesuit 
monarchy  framed  upon  her  principles,  and  dovetailed  into  her 
system,  is  but  another,  if  it  be  not  the  final,  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  this  ruling  idea.  But  what  is  this  ruling  idea!  Is  it  m 
fact,  as  in  name,  the  same  with  the  idea  of  unity  stamped  upon 
the  Church  by  its  Divine  Author,  confirmed  by  Scripture,  ex- 
hibited in  the  first  ages  of  the  Grospel,  and  illustrated  oy  experi- 
ence and  reason !  Or  is  it  something  wholly  difierent  from  this, 
incompatible  with  it,  and  destructive  of  it! 

Let  us  imagine  a  case. 

We  boast,  or  rather  it  should  be  said,  we  once  did  boast  of  the 
English  constitution.  It  was  the  admiration  of  the  profoundest 
pohtical  philosophers,  and  its  most  prominent  claim  to  admiration 
was  its  monarchical  form — ^its  unity ;  this  gave  to  it  its  stability 
and  permanence^  its  energy  and  its  peace.  But  with  this  there 
were  coupled  other  recognized  and  essential  elements,  which  often 
seemed  to  embarrass  and  disturb  it.  Stubborn  parliaments, 
immutable  laws,  hereditary  indefeasible  privileges,  belonging  even 
to  the  lowest  orders  of  society,  an  independent  spiritual  authority, 
established  within  the  very  heart  of  the  empire ;  bulwarks  and 
barriers  against  arbitrary  power  set  on  every  side  round  the 
throne  of  the  monarch,  who  was  yet,  by  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  the  fountain  of  all  honour,  the  lord  of  the  wealth, 
and  the  disposer  of  the  force  of  the  nation ;  all  this,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  came  into  strong  contrast,  and  often  into 
violent  collision,  with  the  idea  of  perfect  unity.  Let  us  remove 
them.  Place  the  monarch  on  nis  throne,  relieved  from  the 
incumbrance  of  any  counsellors,  capable  of  enacting  and  of  dis- 
pensing with  laws  by  his  own  voice,  unawed  by  any  independent 
equal  or  rival  at  his  side,  unfettered  by  any  restrictions  against 
aggressions  on  the  rights  of  others,  and  armed  with  the  means 
of  dispersing  or  coercing  any  opposition  to  his  will ;  and  then 
indulge  the  contemplation  of  this  perfected  and  completed  unity 
in  the  body  politic,  compared  with  its  previous  embarrassments 
and  counteractions.  An  unity,  indeed,  there  will  be,  but  an 
unity  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which  is  commanded  by 
the  great  Author  of  society,  and  is  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  man.  It  will  be  unity  of  person  and  of  place,  a  materi^u 
nominal  unity,  imder  one  human  being.  But  to  this  will  be 
sacrificed  another  and  a  far  higher  unity :  unity  of  truth,  unity  of 
mind,  unity  of  affection,  unity  of  duration.  Absolute,  arbitrary, 
unbalanced  power  must  generate  arbitrary  acts ;  and  arbitrary 
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actB  muBt  rouse  diacord  and  rebellion :  and  rebellion  must  break 
to  fragments  tho  one  masa  of  the  ampire,  and  dislocate  its  chain 
of  Bucceesion,  till  oven  the  shadow  of  unity  is  lost,  aod  nothing 
remains  but  dissension  and  conflict. 

This  latter  process  has  been  the  history  of  Bomanism  in  the 
Church,  and  of  Jesuitism  within  the  bosom  of  Bomanism.  Tho 
ChDspcl  unity  of  the  Church  is  one  thing,  tho  unity  with  which 
they  have  endeavoured  to  perfect,  or  rather  to  aaperaede  it,  is 
another.  What  the  former  was  to  be  we  know:  "  One  bodj, 
and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling ; 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism  ;  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all,  and  tlirough  all,  and  in  you  all  'J"  But  this  uni^  of 
tho  body  was  not  incompatible — rather  it  waa  strictly  combmed 
with  a  plurality  of  members,  and  a  diversity  of  opermtion.  It 
waa  eaaentiallj;  balanced  by  a  body  of  twelve  Apostles  (not  one 
Apoatle),  distinct  from  and  authorized  to  confront  eaoh  oth^^ 
by  multitudes  of  distinct  churches  radiating  from  than  Mvaialfy 
into  every  part  of  the  world — by  the  independence  of  the  epi»> 
copacy — by  a  variability  in  outward  rites  and  ceremoniea,  aooord- 
iug  to  climates,  temperaments,  and  circumstances— by  the  Divine 
supremacy  of  kings  and  princes — by  differeDees  of  opinion  on 
sumecta  not  defined  byBeveUtion — even  by  the  exiateooet^aects 
and  heresies,  which  tho  Divine  government  tolerated,  ■•  it  tolo- 
rates  moral  ovil  in  the  world,  rather  than  exclude  them  l^ 
excluding  the  exercise  of  our  free  agency,  reason,  and  laith.  Tho 
Divine  organization  of  the  Ohurch,  Uke  the  politioal  orgBnization 
of  tho  English  constitution,  or  of  any  constitution  adapted  to  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature,  with  all  ita  earnest  inustanoe  upon 
unity,  did  not  exclude  variety,  multiplicity,  oppositiona,  ana  wb- 
coras.  Heaven  tolerated  tnem,  as  Heaven  works  within  the 
bounds  which  it  has  set  to  ita  own  omnipotence,  edwung  good 
out  of  evil,  peace  out  of  war,  harmony  out  of  reconoled  aisacn- 
aions,  and  perfection  out  of  conflicting  imperfBOtioDa ;  aknriy 
indeml  and  gradually,  and  often  to  human  eyes  imperceptiUy,  bst 
yet  fuUy  and  surely  in  those  grand  cycles,  throagh  whim  ita 
operations  are  to  be  traced,  ancTnone  of  which  we  m^  daie  to 
call  complete  till  they  close  in  another  worid — in  eternity,  and 
Heaven.  Heaven  tolerated  them,  but  man  oonld  not.  And 
thus  Catholicism  sunk  gradually  into  Romanism. 

Hut  the  Theory  of  Pajial  Unity,  at  the  period  of  the  Befbrma- 
tion,  was  scarcely  more  than  theory :  the  Yieion  had  been  framed, 
the  claims  involved  in  it  asserted,  and  the  eiloots  of  it  both  upon 
the  mind  of  the  ruler  and  the  temper  of  the  ruled  alroac^  ezhi- 


bitej.  But  the  result  was  the  s&me  as  must  foHow  upon  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  despotism  with  inadequate  forces.  It  was 
rebellion,  and  a  rebellion  which  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
religion.     And  the  only  means  which  Borne  possessed  for  sup- 

Eressing  it,  were  deficient  in  the  very  principle  most  essential  to 
er  whole  system — in  unity,  and  therefore  in  power.  They  con- 
sisted mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the  Religious  Orders.  But 
these  were  still  scattered  through  different  countries,  subject  to 
local  influences  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  in  themselves  endowed 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  internal  independence  of  their 
several  generals,  confined  in  their  operations  by  their  original 
destination  and  constitution,  and  in  many  cases  animated  with  a 
jealous  animosity  against  each  other.  Already  some  attempt  had 
been  made  to  n*ame  an  ecclesiastical  legion  more  available  for 
the  service  of  Bome  than  the  old  monastic  orders,  as  the  old 
monastic  orders  had  been  more  available  than  the  divinely 
appointed  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  And  the  creation  of  the 
Mendicant  orders,  with  their  increased  dependence  upon  the 
Papacy,  their  commission  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the 
secular  clergy,  and  their  relaxation  from  inconvenient  restrictions, 
was  an  intermediate  step  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object.  But  even 
this  machinery  was  destitute  of  sufficient  pliabiuty  and  accom- 
modation to  the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  and  still  more  was  it 
deficient  in  solidity  and  unity.  It  was  as  if  the  mercenary  troops 
employed  in  the  establishment  of  a  despotism  were  composed  of 
two  or  more  national  bodies,  jealous  and  rivals  of  each  otner,  and 
distributed  under  jealous  and  rival  commanders.  A  consolidated 
army  was  required,  and  the  Society  of  Jesuitism  supplied  it. 

lliis  necessity  of  giving  unity  to  the  spiritual  forces  of  the 
Papacy  is  alleged  by  Jesuitism  itself  as  the  reason  of  their 
monarchical  form.  **  Begna  plurima,  atque  clarissima,  immensis 
hatune  divortiis  sejnncta,  m  unum  nisi  ab  uno  redigi  non  potuisse^.^ 
And  it  may  suggest  the  following  reflections : — If  the  Papal 
theory  of  unity,  miich  is  the  life  and  spring  of  all  its  corruptions, 
be  thus  essentially  vicious  and  destructive  of  true  Christian  unity, 
how  is  it  likely  to  be  aflbeted  by  the  possession  of  an  instrument 
framed  to  subserve  and  support  it  upon  the  same  vicious  prin- 
ciples !  Is  it  not  true,  that  one  of  the  last  and  strongest  hopes 
for  the  correction  of  arbitrary  power,  and  of  its  inevitable  abuses, 
lies  in  some  discordance  between  itself  and  the  instruments  which 
it  employs !  **  He  who  uses  instruments,*^  says  Burke,  ^^  finds 
abo  hnpediments.***  Tyrants  are  destroyed  by  their  own  satellites. 
Despotic  aggressions  are  checked  perpetually  by  the  reluctance 

•  - 
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or  iDtractability  of  those  who  are  to  ezeenta  them.  The  cAedc 
and  the  safety  lie  in  the  chance  of  this  resiatance :  and  thk 
rcBistaiice  depends  on  the  number  and  variety  of  the  bands  to  be 
employed,  or  on  some  dijfercnce  of  temper  and  spirit  opponng 
tliem  to  the  will  of  their  employer.  But  remove  these  chances; 
mako  the  instrument  a  mngle  individual,  that  is,  place  under  tim 
absolute  control  of  an  individual  an  enormous  mass  of  forces,  and 
imbue  that  individual  with  precisely  the  same  vitnous  prindjdei 
as  his  employer,  and  what  must  be  the  end ! 

There  is,  indeed,  one  chance  remuning,  that  the  very  identity 
of  vicious  principle ;  the  coincidence,  for  instance,  in  the  two 
minds,  the  master's  and  the  servant's — of  a  luat  for  rule,  or  of  a 
mere  intellectual  theoTT  of  an  absolate  dominion  in  the  Ohnrch, 
may  bring  about  a  collision.  Where  two  minds  seek  one  object 
which  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  both,  there  must  be  war,  and  to  thii 
war  we  may  look  as  our  hope  for  either  the  rappranon  of 
Jesuitism,  or  the  depression  of  the  PiK»cy.  The  absolute  ^aaa- 
nion  of  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  diecdnte  doninian  of 
the  Pope,  may  seem  so  incompatible,  that  one  most  *""'*"'*^-"  tin 
other,  or  at  least  reduce  it  to  some  subordinate  pneition. 

But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  There  are  inataacea,  and  the 
present  is  one,  in  which  the  existence  and  power  of  two  parties 
arc  so  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  notwithatanding  pCTpetual 
jealousies,  grievances,  and  mutual  aggreesions,  nather  can  desboy 
the  other  ^vithout  destroying  itael^^nor  aggrandize  itself  except 
b^  aggrandizing  the  other.  This  was  the  utuation  of  the  great 
civil  and  hierarchical  powers  in  those  vast  oriental  monarcluea,  be- 
fore which  the  duration  and  the  magnitude  of  most  modem  eoq^res 
fade  into  insignificance.  The  all  hut  omnipotence  of  each  partr 
was  maintained  by  the  external  support  and  testimony  at  tbs 
other.  Together  they  formed  the  two  sides  of  the  aroh,  f^apaMft 
by  their  mutual  resistance  and  mutual  prestnue  of  Bopporting 
any  weight.  And  the  fall  of  those  empires  may  be  traced  in 
almost  every  instance  to  an  abandonment  of  this  talinaame  prin- 
ciple— when  sovereigns  suppressed  the  hierarchy,  or  the  hierarchy 
usurped  the  sovereignty.  A  spiritual  authority  is  powerieaa  far 
dommion ;  it  can  only  witness,  and  suHer,  and  die  as  a  martyr  to 
purchase  life  by  that  very  death — unless  it  be  rapported  by  an 
independent  secular  arm :  and  a  secular  arm  must  be  poweness, 
it  will  never  command  the  reverence,  or  sympathy,  or  obedience 
of  the  higher  order  of  human  minds,  nor  even  of  the  super- 
stitious mass,  unless  it  be  accredited  and  consecrated  by  an 
independent  Spiritual  Hand.  How  shall  a  man  preach  except  he 
bo  sent !  How  can  he  demand  obedience  solely  upon  faia  own 
testimony ! 
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Nor  is  the  obligation  limited  to  one  side ;  Bome  abo  requires 
extenud  testimony  to  accredit  her  own  extraordinary  clkims. 
Now  that  the  forgeries  of  antiquity  are  exploded,  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  Borne  are  found  and  acknowledged  to  be  novelties, 
having  no  foundation  but  her  own  word,  the  Papacy  must  look 
elsewhere  for  some  external  witness.  It  is  a  law  of  the  Gospid, 
a  law  of  human  nature,  a  law  of  reason ;  but  by  her  own  theory 
she  is  excluded  from  finding  such  a  witness  vrithin  the  range  of 
the  existing  Catholic  Church :  all  its  branches,  by  her  own  de- 
claration, ramiiy  from  herself,  draw  their  vitality  from  her  fountain 
head,  are  subject  to  her  dominion.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be 
independent  of  her.  They  cannot  give  an  independent  vritness. 
But  if  another  power  can  be  created  by  herself,  which  neverthe- 
less may  claim  a  distinct  Divine  authority  for  its  commission,  if  it 
can  assume  the  form  and  functions,  and  almost  the  name  of  the 
Church  itself,  and  stand  upon  a  footing  at  all  distinct  from  its 
creator,  it  assumes  the  character  of  an  external  witness,  and 
may  deliver  an  independent  and  therefore  a  valid  and  credible 
testimony.  Let  us  not  think  that  this  advantage  is  slight,  or 
the  reasoning  far-fetched.  Let  us  rather  bring  to  bear  upon  it 
those  singular  features  in  the  Jesuit  system  which  enable  it 
directly  to  answer  this  purpose. 

Some  preparation  for  this  assumption  of  the  character  of  the 
whole  Church  by  some  particular  portion  within  it  (this  pre- 
mature sifting  and  severance  of  the  Invisible  from  the  Visible 
Church,  so  prominent  in  Puritanism),  was  made  by  the  preten- 
sion of  the  See  of  Bome  to  exclude  from  salvation  all  who  were 
excluded  from  its  own  communion.  A  still  farther  development 
took  place  within  the  Church  of  Bome  itself,  by  the  tendency  to 
identify  the  saints  and  elect  of  Ood  with  the  members  of  the 
monastic  bodies,  as  distinct  from  the  secular  clergy.  A  still 
farther  extrava^^ce  of  the  same  rationalistic  and  Puritan  prin- 
ciple was  seen  m  the  blasphemous  parallels  drawn  between  our 
Blessed  Lord  and  the  founders  of  the  Mendicant  order,  especially 
St.  Francis.  But  it  reached,  perhaps,  its  final  stage  in  the  vaunts 
and  self-panegyrics  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  assumption  of  such  a  title  in  itself  involved  the  whole 
pretension,  and  was  thought  suflScient  by  the  cler^Qf  of  France 
again  and  again  to  justify  the  most  vigorous  opposition  to  their 
entrance  into  that  kingdom'. 

'^  Thouj^  there  was  no  other  charge  against  you,^  sayt  Pas- 
quier  in  his  pleadings  for  the  University  of  Paris,  ^*  this  mere 
name  of  Jesuit  which  you  have  so  arrogantly  appropriated  to 

*  P]iidoj«r  de  M.  Pftiqttiw  p«ir  ranbodW  de  PariB,  Amiftl^ 


yourselves,  and  have  eo  often  pronuBed  to  al^are  id'  France  ii^ 
out  keeping  your  word,  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  you  to 
the  severest  punishment.^  "  To  call  themselves  the  followeis  of 
Jesus  (said  a  none  himself,  Sixtus  V.)  is  to  deny  the  claims  of  aD 
others  to  bo  his  followers ;"  just  OS  Ilome^s  restriction  to  hendf 
of  the  titles  of  Oatholic  and  Apostolic  has  had  the  effbct,  in  tlie 
estimation  of  her  sons,  of  unchurching  all  the  rest  of  the  worid. 
But  Jesuits  went  still  farther.  They  assumed  the  title  and  cha- 
racter of  Apostles.  "  Perspicuum  est  societatem  Jeeu  ab  Apo- 
stolorum  Instituto  ac  E«ligione  non  difierre  nisi  tempore  "."  The 
express  author  of  the  society  was  our  Lord  himself'.  It  was  the 
work  also  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ("  Beneficium  Mariffi,"  "  Ignatina 
opu9  Virginis  ....  ilium  enim  vitie  meliori  misericoiB  Mater 
peperit")  ;  and  then  follows  a  blasphemous  parallel  between  the 
relation  of  Ignatius  to  the  Virgin  and  that  of  our  Lord '.  It  is  a 
peculiar  society  attached  to  Christ  himself  ("  Qui  huie  mililw 
dant  nomen,  non  in  ccetum  Ignatii,  sed  in  Filii  Deipeonliareni 
quandam  societatem  ac  militiam  Intelligunt  se  vocari  *j ;  and  tha 
pledge  which  overy  Christian  makes  in  his  bq>ti8m  is  here  ap- 
plied to  his  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  tm 
subject  of  Prophecy',  not  only  by  modern  saints,  but  by  Isaiah, 
St.  John,  St.  Thomas,  and  others '.  The  spiritual  exercises  of 
Ignatius  were  dictated  by  the  Virgin.  "  Scripsit  ilia  quidein 
Ignatius,  scd  dictanto  Marift'.**  She  appeared  to  him  often  to 
assist  him  in  his  work,  and  to  declare  her  satia&otion  with  it '. 
The  constitutions  of  the  society  are  alike  the  work  of  hersdf  nn^ 
of  our  Lord.  For  Ignatius  declares,  it  is  siud,  that  the  Media- 
tors ("  nuorum  nomine  Jesum  designat  et  Maiiam")  appeared  to 
him  in  tiie  course  of  his  work;  "Ne  nesciat  societaa  parve  aa 
Icgibus  ab  Jcsu  et  Mariil  magis  quam  ab  Ignatio  latja."  It  is 
the  house  of  wisdom  fdomus  sapientise").  All  the  seriptnnl 
types  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy  and  of  the  Ghnreh  are  realised  in 
it  .  Salvation  is  ensured  by  membership  with  It.  And  ^riien  a 
Jesuit  dies,  our  Lord  advances  to  meet'  him,  and  reomve  him  into 
heaven.  Or  to  sum  up  all,  it  is  the  final  development  of  Rerela- 
tion.  And  these  words  may  be  fitly  used :  "  Ood  in  these  I—* 
days  hath  spoken  unto  ua  by  his  sod  Ignatius,  whom  he  hath 
appointed  hoir  of  all  thincs  *.* 

With  this  last  declaration  we  must  close.     There  is  now  IjiiW 

■  Imago  Prim.  Siee.,  lib.  i.  e.  3. 
I  "  Jesus  primus  oc  pnecipuus  anetor  a 

■  Imago  Pr.  Stoe.,  lib.  i.  e.  A.  * 

■  Ibid.,  lib.  i.  e.  5.  >  Ibid.  *  Elogia,  Gomei,  PreE 
•  Sm  "  Caogure  lie  1«  fwMilU  do  Tb^ilDgia  d«  Fuwi  AouJm  d«  • 

J£siiil«g,"  Vol.  il,  p.  379; 
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befers  us  not  oid;f  ibe  ^*  Imago  Primi  Seeeuli""-^  Jeftuit  work-«r 
but  another,  entitled  ^^  Elogia,^  by  Christopher  Gh)mez,  also  a 
Jesuit,  published  at  Antwerp  in  1677,  and  solemnly  dedicated  to 
the  Oburch  of  Borne.  After  a  variety  of  panegyrics,  in  many 
cases  just,  upon  the  leal  and  learning  of  the  society,  it  closes  with 
a  collection  of  dedarationa  in  its  favour  by  our  Lord^  the  Virgin 
Mary,  aposdea,  saints,  angels,  and  demons*  We  have  no  wish 
to  shock  Christian  feeling  by  the  repetition  of  these  blasphemies ; 
nor  is  this  the  place  to  do  more  than  indicate  a  general  line  of 
inquiry  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  would  candidfy  and  consoi- 
entiousljr  pronounce  on  the  nature  of  the  institution.  But  Jesuit* 
ism  is  m  hct  exhibited  and  maintained  as  a  concentration  and 
quintessence  of  tha  Church,  as  the  army  of  the  Church,  as  its 
hierarohy,  as  the  orew  in  the  boat  of  St.  Peter,  the  only  hope  of 
navigating  it  through  the  storm  *•    "  Gxpertes  et  validoa  remigea 

*  Peiriiapi  the  betl  fltoitfiUta  of  Ui  theory  on  thia  point  is  to  be  found  In  the 
fnbjoined  aeeoimt  of  the  notorione  painting  in  the  chapel  of  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Bellon,  which  was  hud  before  Uie  Parliament  of  Paria  in  1763.  It  was  entitled. 
^  Tjrpiia  ReligioniBy*'  or  the  Emblematio  Representation  of  ihe  Religiona  Order  of 
JTesniti.    We  hare  extracted  it  from  the  Compte-rendu : — 

"  Nona  ayona  done  obaerrtf  ^ne  dans  le  dit  tablean  la  Religion  eat  representee  soiui 
rembllme  d'nn  tr^  grand  Yaiaseaii,  qui  angle  h  pleines  voiles  do  la  Mer  dn  Si^cle 
au  Port  du  Salut  An  miUen  de  ce  yaisseau,  et  sur  le  tillac,  S.  Ignace,  tenant  k  la 
main  le  nom  de  JisoB,  paralt  k  la  tite  de  huit  antres  Fondateurs  d'Or^fee  j  I'on  ne 
Toit  dans  ee  yaisseau  d'autres  pcrsonnages  que  des  Religieux  de  ces  neuf  ordrea 
^ifferens :  ce  ^ni  donne  lieu  de  pr^immer  qu'on  a  cherche  k  confondre  la  rdigion 
SToe  I'tftat  rehgieux.  Cette  conjecture  pazmii-d'autant  mieux  fondle  que  Ton  ny 
i^por^t  ni  Pape,  ni  Br^ue  (qui  ne  soit  chef  d'ordre),  ni  PrAtre,  ni  aueun  Seou- 
lieri  U  est  monttf  par  oes  senls  BeUgieux ;  oe  son!  eux'Seals  qui  le  oondniaent^  et 
y  fent  toute  la  manaraTve ;  paxtont  lea  Jesuites  tiennent  le  premier  rang ;  lea 
antres  Religieux  ne  paraiasent  y  agir  que  sous  leurs  ordres,  et  en  Subaltemes ;  bien 
plus,  qudque  le  S.  Esprit  enfle  lee  rmles  de  son  souffle,  et  pousse  le  vaisseau,  e'est 
un  Jeiaite  quL  chai^  du  gouTemail,  le  eompas  k  la  main,  en  dirige  la  route :  au-> 
destoos  de  ce  Pilote  on  lit :  *  Imttatio  Yitn  ChristL'  Ne  narait-il  pas  evident  que 
ee  tablean  n'a  ete  fait  one  pour  persuader  que  les  Jesuiles  seula  sent  propres  k 
condi|lre  dans  les  voles  du  sunt  t  Nous  avons  observe  encore  qu'l^  le  smte  de  ee 
yaisseau  viennent  deux  petitea  Barquea,  sur  lesquelles  on  lit :  *  Naves  ieculariom 
quibus  anna  spiritualia  1^  vhris  rengionis  suppeditantur.'  Pans  cea  barques  sont 
ptte-mlle  le  Pape,  on  Cardinal,  un  Roi  de  France,  des  £v6queS|  plnsieurs  t^tes 
eouronnees,  des  peraonnes  de  tons  etats,  et  de  tout  sexe.  Des  Reli{;ienx  d'Ordres 
differens  distribueBt  du  hant  da  grand  Yaisseau  anx  Seenliers,  qm  sont  dans  les 
nacelles,  des  fiusoeaux  d'aimea  eooaposes  de  sabresi  de  boucliers,  de  carq^uoisy  et  de 
fldehes  I  un  autre  Religieux  leur  presente  des  llivres  et  dee  ScapuUires,  et  un 
J^Bulte  en  surpUs  paralt  pr^cber  et  preslder  k  la  distribution  de  ces  pretendues 
armes  spirituelles ;  a  c6te  oe  celui-1^  un  autre  Jesuite  tient  Textremite  d'une  oorde, 
qn'il  a  jetee  dans  les  petites  Barques  poitr  Ite  attiret  an  grand  Yaisseau.  Nona 
aVvons  pu  voir  qu'avee  soandale  le  Pape,  lea  Ev^nes,  etc,  hors  du  Yaiaseau  de  la 
Religion  ate  approehsr  qu'l^  I'aide  et  par  le  seconrs  de  ee  Jesuite  |  nous  n'avooa 
pas  ete  mohis  surpris  de  voir  que  ces  armes  qu'on  quaKfie  de  tpni»H4lU$t  ne  sont 
autres  oua  esUes  dont  en  se  sert  poor  la  destmotton  des  oorps.  Du  m6me  cdte, 
sur  hi  ller  dn  flttde  an  hant  dn  tablean,  a*eiivent  pJusienrt  points  de  rDobers»  dont 
la  plus  eievee  est  surmontee  d'une  TUaf%.nne  autre  d'nn  CSiapeaii  de  Gavdiaalt 
quelqnet  autres  de  Mitres,  da  CkKwnia^  tl  4t  te  fitSQiIrt  4s  IM|li«  (.  mh1pk» 
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ad  frangendos  pelagi  naufragium  nobis  et  eritium  quovis  motncnto 
minitantea  ductus '." 

Now,  without  impugning  the  motives,  or  giving  credence  eres 
to  the  beat  attested  histories  of  the  practical  workmg  of  this  body, 
granting  that  it  consiats  only  of  saintly  and  aelf-devotcd  men,  and 
is  animated  with  but  one  spirit — zeal  for  the  greater  glory  of  God 
(ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam),  and  thirst  for  the  apiritual  wellare  of 
their  neighbours — let  us  suppose  a  similar  institution  to  be  formed 
under  similar  circumstances  within  our  owo  Ghnrch.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  organization  and  polity  of  the  Church  was  no  len  a 
matter  of  divine  inatitution  than  its  doctrines — that,  indirectly, 
they  are  of  scarcely  less  importance — that  they  are  the  glass  and 
the  lamp,  in  which  the  light  of  truth  is  preserved,  and  that  amidst 
the  rude  gusts  and  storms  of  the  world,  whether  the  glaw  be 
shattered,  or  the  oil  exhausted,  matters  little.  In  either  case  tiie 
light  must  be  extinguished.  Schism  is  the  inevitable  attendant 
upoD  disoiganizatian,  hsresy  upon  scbifica,  unbelief  upon  b^w. 
Wc  believe,  also,  that  the  principles  upon  which  the  Eo^n 
Church  is  organized,  the  independence  of  itfl  cpiacopat^,  the  privi- 
leges of  its  pastors,  Uie  mutual  connteractions  of  its  hieran^y,  are 
agreeable  to  the  institutions  of  the  Apostles  and  of  onr  Iiord.  Let 
us  suppose  that  these  principles  had  been  conmpted  or  searij 
lost — tnat  as  the  Roman  See  succeeded,  step  by  step,  in  swallow- 
ing up  the  power  of  the  Church,  so  some  one  see  in  Bi  '  ' 
Canterbury,  for  instance,  in  the  face  of  protests   and  : 

strances,  had  still  drawn  under  its  power  tlw  whole  ecdea 

authority  of  England.  Let  the  feartiil  consequenoes  of  this  usdf- 
patJon  have  been  manifested  in  the  distractions  of  the  Church,  tba 
alienation  of  the  State,  the  demoralisation  and  increasiDg  unonooa 
of  the  people,  and  the  gross  corruption  of  the  inward  spirit,  as  of 
the  outward  doctrines  and  polity  of  Christianity.  Let  an  efibrt 
and  a  struggle  then  be  made  to  restore  the  primitive  system,  and 
to  coerce  the  usurping  see.  At  this  moment  let  s  body  of  fiwiltwii. 
fervent,  learned,  enthusiastic  men  bind  tbemselres  together  by 
the  most  stringent  ties,  and  in  a  form  unheard  of  in  the  Church, 
to  enter  the  &ittle  in  behalf  of  the  usurper.  Let  them  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  him,  and  stand  forward  aa  the  sasertetB  of 
his  most  extmvagant  claims.     Let  them  claim  to  themadTet 

da  toot  eat  (eni:  'SnperbUVitn.'  Antonr  d«  eca  rodHn  MOt  minlMiilfiTw 
Sept  P&hA  CiipiUoK  M>Qi  reirbllme  de  aept  petit*  BtigtotiBa  portMrt  Aae^  k 
nom  d'un  Vtf^i ;  ku-dessnis  da  tout  est  no  aeDteiioB  txmnatofvA  par  en  bmA  : 
'  Initium  omnU  peccsti  est  Bupcrbia.' " 

A  more  detailed  accoant  of  this  picture,  bj  no  meana  the  onlj  ons  of  ita  Idnd 
which  baa  been  axhibited  by  the  aoeiety,  nuy  1m  bms  in  the  "  Annaka  di  la  Sa- 
atU  dea  eoi^diaails  J^anilea,"  toI.  i.  p.  SMt. 

>  BiiUofFop«KiuVll.,rMtc»iiigtlw<icdtr, 
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almost  all  the  oflSces  of  the  Church,  and  describe  themselves  as 
the  elect  portion  of  the  Church,  beyond  whose  pale  nothing  but 
inferiority  can  be  found.  Let  them  claim  a  divine  origin,  and 
the  sanction  of  express  revelation  for  their  institutes.  And,  lastly, 
with  one  heart  and  soul,  under  the  command  of  one  leader  of  the 
profoundest  policr^and  most  unwearied  energy,  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Church,  let  them  be  sent  forth  into  the  country, 
to  preach  from  our  pulpits,  to  invade  our  universities,  to  wander 
at  will  through  our  dioceses,  to  draw  into  their  hands  the  whole 
education  of  the  country,  and  to  establish  themselves  in  every 
part  of  society,  by  every  fireside,  from  the  court  to  the  college, 
and  from  the  college  to  the  cottage,  as  rulers  of  the  conscience 
and  masters  of  the  secrets  of  the  whole  nation. 

These  are  but  a  few  traits  in  the  picture  to  be  drawn ;  but  are 
they  sufficient,  or  not,  to  alarm  the  mind  of  any  one  who  truly  and 
sincerely  believed  the  system  of  the  Church  to  be  primitive,  and 
to  be  momentous !  Would  they  justify  him,  or  not,  in  at  once 
rejecting  and  expelling  such  a  society  from  the  bosom  of  his 
country,  as  the  parent  of  inevitable  discord,  and  the  corrupter  of 
disciphne  and  doctrine ! 

But  it  will  be  said  this  zeal  and  energy  is  supplementary  and 
subsidiary — it  does  not,  and  need  not  cl^h  with  the  operations  of 
the  regular  clergy,  and  must  be  controllable  within  proper  bounds 
by  their  authority  and  privileges,  especially  by  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  episcopacy.  What  is  the  fact!  Thev  come 
armed  by  their  own  declaration  with  more  than  forty  buUs  of 
popes,  exempting  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  every  ordinary, 
and  releasm^  them  from  all  the  restrictions  by  which  even  the 
monastic  and  mendicant  orders  were  confined  in  their  operations. 
The  exemptions  by  which  these  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
control  of  the  rightful  authorities  in  the  Church,  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Pope,  had  already  sufficientlv  disturbed  the 
polity,  and  infected  the  aoctrine  and  practice  of  Gnristianity;  but 
even  these  had  not  given  sufficient  independence,  freedom,  and 
pliability  to  the  papiu  legion.  Accordingly,  Paul  III.  gives  to 
every  one  licensed  by  the  general  of  the  society  for  the  time 
being,  the  right  of  preaching  both  to  clergy  and  to  people  in 
any  churches,  public  square,  or  any  dace  whatever,  '*  alias  ubique 
locorum.'*^  He  gives  in  the  same  bull  to  all  priests  of  the  society, 
the  privil^;e  of  coitfessing  every  one  who  snould  come  to  them 
from  whatever  parish,  **  undecunque  accedentium  ;*"  of  absolving 
from  all  ofiences,  however  enormous  (^^  quantumcunque  gravibus  et 
enormibuis^),  not  merely  those  which  are  reserved  by  the  Bomish 
^stem  to  tne  bishop,  but  even  those  reserved  to  the  Pope,  ^^  etiam 
Sedi  ApostoUcoe  reeervatb  ;^  of  ideasing  them  from  aU  sentoiice^ 


oenmira,  ukI  pniiishiiieiit  ecclenMtieal,  widi  one  tfsfliptlaB,  H 
tboae  containeu  in  the  bull  "Coen*  Domini;^  of  commntiB^ 
with  Bumo  exceptions,  all  towb  ("  Tota  qDaeeunane'')  into  othv 
works  of  charity ;  of  celebrating  mm  at  aoj  time  of  th*  ^, 
and  of  denuuiding  the  aaairtance  and  aapfort  of  all  otdioHMi  ■ 
maiDtaining  thcee  priTilegea,  eren  by  ecdeiiMtiqil  oen«ure%  apiM 
all  opponents  ("contrsdictoreequoslibet  et  nbeOai^,  InaaoAv 
bull  he  prohibits  any  member  of  the  society  from  aeoepting  in 
office  or  dimity  in  the  Church,  though  at  Uie  command  a  hi 
prince,  without  the  consent  of  the  gcneni*.  AD  ttt"*!  bum 
the  society  are  prohibited.  The  Boae^  ia  not  conqmled  to  dt 
putc  any  of  its  members  to  undertake  dutJea,  anch  as  f 
ur  mittsions,  or  other  ecclesiastical  funcUona,  at  tbe  z 
of  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  or  other  eoelera 
riticB.  And  if  deputed,  the  parties  atiO  remain  onder  tbe  omtid 
of  the  society,  and  mar  be  removed  by  the  general  at  hia  jJi—iii 
The  power  of  absolvmg  from  all  crimes,  and  from  all  eensoni, 
soBiwHsioiui,  interdicts,  excommunicaUMis,  "  aliiaqne  eoclemwtin 
ct  ittcciiiaribus  BcntonUis,"  infiictod  by  any  person  whatever  ("a 
jure  vcl  all  homiiic  quomodolibct  latis  et  promnlgstia"),  except  ia 
certain  cases  ruserved  to  tho  ^KMtolic  see,  is  then  eonfarred  upon 
tlio  general,  and  may  be  extended  by  him  to  all  poaona  wmm 
the  society,  or  temporarily  placed  Under  its  spiritual  £zeotian: 
which  abwilution  shall  be  void,  nnleas  the  party  receiring  it  enter 
presently  into  the  society,  and  take  the  towb.  Tbe  whole  aodety, 
all  its  members,  and  all  their  property  vhatever,  are  next  ueoqited 
from  every  control  of  every  orainary,  and  placed  under  the  mo- 
tecliun  of  the  Pope.  ("  Tpsamque  Societatem,  et  nntvenoa  iiKH 
socios  ct  pcrsoDBS,  illorumqae  bona  qoscnnqne  ab  ODUU  anpe- 
nitritatc,  jurisdictionc,  correctione  quonimcnnqne  otdinarioram 
cxiuiiiiiue  et  libcramus,  ct  sub  nostra  et  pnefatK  Sedia  piotactiona 
susei)iimuB"}.  Any  member  who  quits  the  society  contrary  to 
tliG  statutes,  in  whatever  habit  or  religious  order  the  r ''' 


may  Ih;  found,  ("in  quocunque  habitu  apcetataa  pnedictoa  conti* 
gerit  inveniri,")  may  bo  excommunicated,  s^zed,  incaroerated, 
and  in  other  ways  placed  under  discipline,  ("  et  aliaa  aiue  diaei* 
plinic  aulimittere,"")  nnd  for  this  purpose  the  aid  of  the  seeolar 
arm  may  he  required.  In  the  time  of  an  interdict,  thoqgfa  in* 
dieted  even  by  tlio  Pope  himself,  they  may  within  doead  doon 
celebrate  mass,  and  receive  and  administer  the  Boormiiients  of  the 
Church  to  othera,  provided  these  bo  persons  not  specialljr  named 
in  tho  interdict,  nor  the  cause  of  the  ofiencci  But  aU  thoae  who 
sliow  favour  to  the  society,  ("qui  in  ipsomm  Pnepoaitanini  et 

*  Lftt.  Apoat,  p.  m 


gociomm  morantttr  obeequiis,^")  mAj  reoeive  freely  from  the 
Jesuits,  even  during  an  interdict,  the  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
and  be  buried  in  their  cemeteries.  The  same  privilege  is  given 
to  all  the  children,  servants,  officers,  and  workmen  employed  by 
the  society.  No  ecclesiastical  sentence  or  exoonmiunication  is  t6 
be  inflicted  by  any  bishop  or  [Prelate  a^piinst  any  member  of  the 
society,  contrary  to  its  privilegesi  the  mtei^retation  of  which  is 
reserved  to  the  Pope,  Q'  quorum  [privilegiorum]  interpretationem 
nobis  et  Apostolicse  sedi  resefvamus  ;^)  and  if  inflicted,  any  such 
sentence  is,  ipso  faetOy  void,  (**  et  si  tulerint,  eo  ipso  irrita,  nul* 
liusque  roboris  vd  mometiti  sit,  et  esse  censeatur.'")  Those 
who  frequent  the  churches  of  the  society  to  hear  their  sermons 
and  receive  the  sacraments  from  them,  are  not  bound  to  attend 
their  own  parish  churches*  All  the  priests  of  the  society  li« 
censed  by  the  general,  wherever  they  are  staying,  ][>ro  tetnpore^ 
may  have  oratories,  and  there  celebrate  mass  on  a  portable  altu*. 
The  general  may  present  any  member  in  any  place  to  any  bishop, 
and  require  the  bishop  to  aomit  him  to  holy  orders  unreservedly 
('' absque  omni  promissione  vel  obligatione  ipdorum  ordinando- 
rum  fratrum^').  With  a  licence  from  the  general  they  may  live 
familiarly  witii  heretics,  excommunicated  persons,  schismatics^ 
and  infidels.  They  are  exempted  from  any  claim  which  may  be 
made  upon  them  to  undertake  any  office  of  visitation,  of  admini»- 
tering  justice,  or  protecting  nuns*  Their  property  of  all  kinds 
is  exetiipted  from  all  tithes,  ecclesiastical  charges,  subsidies,  and 
provisions  whatever.  Any  house,  church,  (Allege,  cell,  or  oratory 
given,  or  built  for  the  society,  is  by  that  very  act  to  be  considered 
as  already  sanctioned  by  the  Pope.  If  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
should  dday  beyond  four  months,  any  other  bishop  may  be  called 
in  to  consecrate  the  church  or  cemetery ;  and  all  and  several  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  prelates,  and  ordinanes,  are  enjoined  to  throw  no 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  erecting  any  buildings  the  society  may. 
think  proper.  Biffid  as  the  Roman  Church  professes  to  be  in 
excludmg  from  ho^  orders  those  who  are  subject  to  any  irregu* 
larity  of  birth,  (*'  ex  adulterio,  sacrilegio,  incestu,  et  quovis  alia 
nefario  et  illicito  coitu  provenientem,^^)  all  this  is  dispensed  with 
in  the  case  of  those  who  take  the  vow  of  Jesuitism.  And  nol^* 
vrithstandin^  any  obstacle,  whether  of  birth,  or  other  nature, 
except  homicide,  bigamy,  and  mutilation  of  the  limbs,  they  may 
be  admitted  to  the  priesthood,  and  the  irregularity  be  dispensed 
vrith  by  the  general.  The  consent  of  the  rector  of  the  parish  is 
not  to  be  requited  for  hearing  confessions,  or  administering  the 
sacrament,  except  at  the  feast  at  Easter.  Plenary  indulgence  is 
given  to  all  those  who  visit  any  church  of  the  society  named  by 
the  general  on  one  4^7  in  the  year.    On  other  days  indulgences 
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of  m&ny  years  are  granted  Id  the  other  churches.     The  eenenl 

may  in  any  place  appoint  readers  in  theology  without  asking  tk 
consent  of  any  third  party  ("  alteriua  licentis  ad  id  minime  mjui- 
BitA."}.  The  companions  of  the  society  serving  as  mis^onaiia 
in  heathen  countries  may  absolve  from  all  crimes,  even  Ihne 
specified  in  the  bull  "  Ctena  Domini ;"  may  dispense  with  im- 
gularities  in  marriage ;  may  erect  and  remodel  churches,  hoqiitali, 
and  other  religious  places ;  may  consecrate  ecclesiastical  rai- 
ments, altars,  and  cemeteries,  if  a  bishop  be  not  there ;  and  miki 
and  change,  add  to,  or  detract  from  any  ordioance  or  etatde 
thereunto  pertaining.  They  may  celebrate  mass  twice  a  d>j. 
And  all  these  privileges,  licences,  and  indulgences  may  be  ia- 
tributed,  not  only  by  the  general,  but  by  any  vicegerents  ap- 
pointed by  him.  The  body  thus  armed,  is  then  solemnly  re- 
commended to  the  favour  and  protection  of  aU  potentates,  bot^ 
temporal  and  spiritual,  who  are  enjoined  not  to  permit  them  to 
be  molested  or  interfered  with  by  any  ordinaries  whatever,  ("  pa 
locorum  Ordinaries,  aut  quoscunque  alios,  quomodo  libet  iade- 
hltb  raolestari,")  bub  are  required  to  act  when  called  upon  by  tk 
Jesuits  as  their  conservator  judges,  and  to  undertake  their  de- 
fence, and  fulminate  even  the  excommunications  of  the  Churdi 
agmnst  the  aggressors  on  the  order,  whoever  they  may  be,  of 
patriarchal,  archiepiscopal,  episcopal,  or  any  worldly  dignity  what- 
soever. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  go  further.  Let  us  realize  the 
operation  of  these  privileges  and  exemptions  extracted  from  a 
smgle  bull,  and  then  ask  if  a  body  thus  constituted  could  be 
admitted  into  the  Christian  Church  without  entirely  breaking  up 
its  organization,  and  disturbing  its  peace !  But  these  are  not  alt 
There  follows  upon  this  bull  of  Paul  III.,  a  bull  of  Julius  III*. 
If  there  is  one  duty  natural  and  almost  neceesaiy  to  •  eomnuuuty 
of  priests  living  together,  it  is  that  of  social  prayer.  The  Jesuits 
are  expressly  exempted  from  it.  They  are  thus  guarded  »g*™^ 
being  confounded  with  religious  orders  whose  first  olfject  wis 
devotion.  Their  profession  lies  in  the  world,  amidst  studieB  or 
secular  pursuits,  wnich  must  not  be  interrupted  bv  the  cbums  of 
public  worship.  And  this  semi-secularization  is  aUlI  fuxther 
secured  by  permission  to  conform  in  dress,  living,  and  other 
exterior  circumstances,  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  elttsymen. 
Whatever  self-denial  they  may  choose  to  exert  is  to  be  ofrered  to 
Heaven  (ex  devotione,  non  ex  obligatione),  as  a  free-will  act  (k 
devotion,  not  as  imposed  by  the  rules  of  the  society.  Id  all  thia 
there  is  much  which  is  plausible.     But  the  p<»nt  of  Tiew  ia 

*  Idttene  Apotti^icN,  p.  ». 
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which  it  is  to  be  considered  here,  is  its  effect  of  emancipating  the 
members  of  the  society  from  a  number  of  restraints  imposed  upon 
the  monastic  bodies,  and  which  materially  obstructed  tne  freedom 
of  their  action.  They  thus  possess  all  the  social  advantages  of 
the  regular,  and  all  the  ordinary  advantages  of  the  secular  clergy. 
The  flexibility  of  the  legion  becomes  complete.  Another  bull 
of  Julius  III.'  enables  the  general  to  give  dispensations  to  mem- 
bers of  the  society  from  fasting,  and  to  absolve  from  heresy.  It 
confirms  the  privileges  already  granted,  and  secures  them  against 
any  future  revocation  or  infringement  in  any  point  even  by  papal 
decrees.  It  allows  the  general  and  officers  appointed  by  him,  to 
alter  the  order  of  Divine  Service,  and  to  commute  the  recitation 
of  the  office  in  case  of  sickness,  for  some  slighter  prayers.  It  then 
permits  the  Jesuit  colleges  in  any  university  to  confer  degrees 
upon  their  own  scholars,  whether  within  or  without  the  university, 
provided  the  universities  refuse  to  grant  those  degrees  gratuitously : 
and  such  degrees  are  to  convey  the  same  title,  privileges,  and 
advantages,  as  the  degrees  of  the  universities  themselves '.  Pius 
IV.  allows  them  to  build  their  colleges  in  any  place,  notwith- 
standing the  privileges  of  other  religious  orders,  which  provided 
that  such  erections  should  not  take  place  within  a  certain  distance 
of  their  own  foundations'.     In  another  bull  he  declares  it  inex- 

Sedient  that  the  scholars  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  should  take 
egrees  in  the  regular  universities,  on  account  not  only  of  the 
expense,  but  of  the  oaths  and  obligations  there  required.  And 
he  renews  the  exemption  from  titnes  and  other  ecclesiastical 
charges  ^.  Pius  V.  renews  the  right  of  seizing,  excommunicating, 
incarcerating,  or  in  other  ways  punishing,  even  by  the  aid  of  the 
secular  arm,  those  who  quit  the  society  without  its  permission '. 
In  another  bull  *,  he  prohibits  the  capitular  bodies  in  each  college 
from  effecting  contracts,  reserving  them  all  to  the  general :  by 
which  means  the  several  colleges  are  in  a  great  degree  emancipated 
from  many  financial  embarrassments.  Their  several  estates  are 
not  made  liable  to  answer  their  several  obligations.  The  whole 
mass  of  property  belonging  to  the  body  is  Uirown  into  one,  and 
may  be  transferred  from  college  to  college,  and  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  at  the  will  of  one  individual  ^.  JSy  a  subsequent  bull  of 
Pius  V,,  the  prelectors  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  in  any  university 
are  allowed  to  deliver  public  lectures ;  so  tnat  during  two  hours 
in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  university  lectures.     And  the  authorities  of  the  several 

>  Littene  ApostoUcte,  p.  36.  >  Ibid.,  p.  38.  >  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  46.  »  Ibid.,  p.  49.  •  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

'  For  a  derelopment  of  the  consequenceB  of  this  proTision,  see  '^  Compte-renda 
par  Mondar,"  p.  443,  &e. 
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universities  are  warned,  under  the  pain  of  cxoominunlcitba, 
affiunst  presuming  under  any  pretence  to  molest  these  coUegei. 
I^-  anottier  bull,  all  the  privileges  of  the  Mendicant  orders  an 
extended  to  the  Jesuits  as  a  Mendicant  order,  notwithatanding 
tfacy  possess  colleges,  and  property  attached  to  tbem — a  aiignlir 
problem  to  be  solved  :  themselves  to  be  at  once  poor  and  neb— 
a  boggar  and  a  prince  ;  and  yet  one  necessary  to  be  Bolved  hj  i 
body  which  was  to  concentrate  in  itself  the  power  and  influence, 
and  advantages  of  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  however  incom- 
patible with  each  other ;  and  was  to  possess  with  the  poor  tlie  ' 
credit  of  poverty,  and  with  the  wealthy  the  dignity  oi  wealtbi 
As  a  singular  accident,  the  very  next  bull  is  rendered  necessuj 
by  the  "  divers  kinds  of  temporal  property  possessed  by  the  Jesuit 
colleges,  and  the  many  lawsuits  in  which  the  society  was  inTotved 
in  order  to  pi-escrve  and  recover  them,"  (propter  bona  t«n)ponlik 
consei'vanda  et  I'ecuperanda  litcs  aliaque  forcnsia  fi'equentersubire 
neccssario  cogeretur.)  It  develops  fully  the  appointment  of  con- 
servator judges,  a  singularly  ingenious  contrivance,  by  whidi  Hut 
society,  when  involved  in  any  contest  for  its  privileges  or  p08B«»- 
sions,  was  authorized  to  select  some  influential  person,  aTchtuahop, 
bialiop,  canon,  vicar,  or  official  general,  to  act  summarily  in  then 
defence,  either  by  ecclesiastical  censures  or  the  secular  arm,  anj 
in  opposition  to  any  other  religious  commuoities  :  by  this  meam 
tlirowing  the  whole  onus  of  its  defence  upon  a  party  external  to 
itself;  and  at  the  same  time  dividing  and  raiiging  against  eadi 
otlier  the  forces  of  its  opponents.  To  this  is  appended  a  clause 
enabling  one  consonator  judge  to  prosecute  and  conclude  4  prv- 
cGss  coumicnced  by  another ;  so  that  if  the  society  should  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  energy  or  judgment  of  their  first  choice,  they 
might  be  allowed  to  make  anotlier '.  By  another  bull  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  A. D.  1575,  all  the  accumulated  rights,  privileges,  itnmunitiea, 
exemptions,  indulgences,  remissions,  and  graces,  ever  given  or  to 
be  given  liercafiLer  to  any  ecclesiastical  persons,  bodies,  or  places, 
whctLur  secular  or  regular,  (tarn  sEecularibus  quam  regularibus,) 
are  all  conceded  to  the  Jesuits,  to  be  distributed  among  tbeoi  by 
the  general,  as  the  fountain  of  honour  and  of  mercy  independent 
of  the  pope.  Tliis  virtual  transference  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
prerogatives  from  the  jwpe  to  the  general  is  not  to  he  overlooked. 
It  Is  profoundly  significant.  One  exception  is  made  :  that  the 
members  of  the  society  may  not  exercise  the  right  of  choosing 
their  own  confessor,  but  must  confess  only  to  persons  appointed 
by  the  general. 

Tlio   same   bull   contains   cUuses  authorizing  even   itinerant 

'  LitlvriG  ApoatolictD,p.  6fi. 
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Jesuits  to  preach  and  bear  ponfession  wherever  they  may  be,  if 
the  parochial  clergy  do  not  object,  and  under  the  condition  of 
obtaining  leave  from  the  prdinary,  in  towns  where  an  ordinary  is 
riesidjng.  In  this  there  is  little  to  complain  of,  if  the  objections  of 
the  parochial  clergy  be  really  held  valid.  Whether  it  was  likely 
to  prove  of  much  weight,  must  be  judged  by  the  past  history  of 
the  society.  The  privilege  to  exercise  the  art  of  medicine  under 
certain  restrictions  is  given  in  another  bull  of  Gregory  XIII.' ; 
and  few  things  could  more  add  to  their  influence  with  the  poor. 
The^  are  next  exempted  from  taking  part  in  anv  public  pro* 
cessions  or  supplications,  thus  separating  them  still  farther  fropf 
the  common  life  and  offices  of  the  Church.  In  the  next  bull  they 
are  permitted  to  build  their  houses  any  where,  in  direct  defiance 
of  privil^;e8  conceded  to  other  religious  communities  \  Th^ 
general  is  next  permitted '  to  alienate  any  property,  as  he  deems  it 
expedient.  Then  follows  a  confirmation  by  Gregory  XIII.  of  the 
exemptions  from  tithes, — of  the  plenary  indulgences  granted  once 
in  a  year, — of  the  privilege  of  celebrating  mass  before  daybreak, — 
of  granting  degrees  by  the  heads  of  their  colleges,  and  of  puUicly 
lecturing  in  the  universities.  Then  all  the  indulgences  granted 
upon  visits  to  other  churches  mav  be  obtained  by  Jesuits  by 
praying  before  their  own  altar'.  Then^  they  may  be  admitteci 
into  orders  at  any  period  of  the  year.  Then,  in  full  repetition 
and  confirmation  of  the  antecedent  prerogatives  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  it  is  prohibited  to  any  one  of  any  rank  or  degree,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  impugn  or  contradict  any  thing  in  the 
constitutions  or  privileges  of  tne  society,  or  upon  any  pretence 
whatever,  without  the  permission  of  the  general,  to  make  any 
remarks  upon  them  ("  notationes,  declarationes,  glossas  vel  scholia 
iiUa  super  prsemissis  facere^^),  or  to  put  on  them  any  but  a  literal 
interpretation ;  or  to  read,  teach,  deliver  to  others,  sell,  or  keep 
in  their  own  hands  any  such  glosses  or  interpretations.  Then 
follows  a  renewal  of  the  exemption  from  all  official  duties,  that 
neither  secular  nor  ecclesiastical  authorities  may  require  the  aid  of 
a  Jesuit  to  fulfil  any  office,  though  there  are  no  other  persons  on 
the  spot  by  whom  they  can  be  assisted.  And  this  extends  to  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  state.  ("  Imperator,  reges,  et  alii  seecu- 
lares  principes.^'')  So  that,  consistently  with  this  exemption,  the 
EngUsh  sovereign  could  not  require  a  Jesuit  to  undertake  the 
office  of  sheriff  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  general  at 
Rome  *.  Still  something  was  wanting  to  fix  the  clerical  character 
upon  the  society  as  a  whole,  and  thus  to  depreciate  still  farther 

•  Litterse  Apostolicee,  p.  J6.  *  Ibid.,  p.  ^9. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  86.  »  Ibid.,  p.  99.  *  Ibid.,  p.  107. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  123. 
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the  cccIeBinstJCBl  orders.  This  defect  is  supplied  1^  a  bull  of 
Gregory  XITI.,  which  allows  members  of  the  society,  em 
without  being  admitted  into  lioly  orders,  to  preach  the  Word  cf 
God  publicly  in  any  place ;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  an  ezpren 
injunction  to  nil  ordinaries  not  to  permit  uem  to  be  molested*. 
The  next  important  bull  is  that  of  Gregory  XIII.,  authorian^ 
the  establishment  of  one  of  the  piincipal  endues  and  instroments 
of  Jcsuitisui,  tlicir  congrcfrations  or  sodalities.  Tu  understand 
the  importance  of  tJiis  privilege,  let  us  suppose  that  Wiochestw 
College,  or  Eton,  or  University  College  in  London,  or  any  cnllep 
in  cither  university,  had  the  power  not  only  of  assembling  ax  their 
chapels  the  inhabitants  of  tne  different  parishes  around  them  to 
hear  sermons,  and  receive  the  sacramente,  independently  of  the 
parochial  ministers,  and  without  the  control  of  the  diocesan,  but 
of  forming  in  those  parishes  communities  and  societies  of  vsriont 
grades,  some  of  the  upper  classes,  some  of  artisans,  some  of 
students,  some  of  the  poor,  who  ehould  meet  in  the  chapel  of  the 
college  at  stated  times  to  perform  an  exclusive  worship  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Let  them  he  encouraged  to  this  by  the  tnt<HS  and 
authorities  of  the  college  ("  Lectorum  et  magistrorutn  suoTum 
spiritualium  cohortationibus  ad  idaccensi"),  and  by  a  profusion  of 
indulgences.  Let  the  original  sodality  be  iued  at  Bome,  and  all 
the  other  sodalities  throughout  tlie  world  be  attached  to  this 
("  nb  ipsi'i  priinarii't  congregatione  tanquam  membra  a  capite  de- 
[>endo.int").  Let  the  whole  distribution  of  indulgences,  the  right 
of  visitation,  the  creation  of  statutes,  the  alteration  of  them  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  circumstances,  and  even  the  eatablisb- 
Mient  of  wholly  new  Taws  ("  aut  alia  ex  integro  condere")  be 
fi-eely  and  unrcser\ed!y  ("  libere  ac  licite")  vested  in  the  general  at 
Itouic ;  and  let  there  be  coupled  necessarily  with  this  the  tpiritual 
guidiuicc  of  the  individuals  comprising  these  bodies,  and  the  in- 
tlneni-o  exerted  over  sanguine  temperaments  by  associations  for 
cxtraoi'dinary  devotions.  Could  our  parochial  system  aufa^at  or 
be  earried  on  in  the  midst  of  such  interferences !  And  should 
we  he  8ur])ri8ed  at,  i>r  regard  as  apocryphal,  and  mere  ebtdlitiom 
of  jiarty  spirit,  a  scries  of  complaints  and  remonstrances  from  the 
Horgy  of  the  country  against  this  intrusion  upon  their  dnties! 
'I'lii^  practice  of  establishing  confraternities  is  recognized  as  so 
inijH)rtnnt, — it  gives  such  opportunities  of  extending  the  influence 
of  .li'Huitisni  over  the  whole  range  of  society,  ana  attachin;;  all 
c'hisses  to  it»  guidance,  nitliont  compi'oniising  it  by  admitting 
thcni  into  ils  secrets, — it  fiiablcs  the  skirts  of  the  body  to 
Kjiivnd  over  such  a  vast  range,  almost  unknown  and  unobserved 

■  Liltcnc  Apoclolicic,  p.  137. 
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under  the  disguise  of  different  names,  that  it  is  thought  worthy 
of  being  made  the  subject  of  repeated  bulls  by  Gregory  XIII. 
and  Sextus  V. 

As  if  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  reforming  and  correcting  these 
radical  vices  in  the  constitution  of  the  Dody,  Gregoir  XIV.' 
solemnly  enumerates  the  various  suggestions  made  to  this  effect, 
— suggestions  which  must  occur  to  every  Christian  mind, — and 
after  stigmatizing  them  as  calumnies  and  libels,  and  as  threaten* 
ing  the  very  bemg  of  the  society,  ("  quibus  si  aditus  pateret, 
universa  societatis  structura  labemctaretur  et  convelleretur,'^)  he 
Improves  and  confirms  all  the  most  obnoxious  portions  of  the 
system,  ratifies  all  the  indulgences  and  privileges  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  forbids  any  one,  under  any  pretence,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  impugn  or  seek  to  change  a  single  article,  or  to 
propose  any  addition,  diminution,  or  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  tnc  body,  except  by  immediate  application  to  the  pope  through 
his  legate,  or  to  the  general  himself,  whose  absolute  arbitrary 
power  is  the  fundamental  vice  of  all.  Paul  V.  follows  his  ex- 
ample. He  also  reprobates  the  attempt  to  dissolve  the  society  by 
establishing  capitular  bodies,  and  provincial  visitors  independent 
of  the  general,  (^'  nationum  collectionera,  quse  ingens  glona  dictse 
societatis  est,  dissolvere,  nee  unam,  sed  multas  societates  statuere 
cupientes,^^)  and  confirms  and  establishes  its  privileges  in  all  their 
enormity.  Alexander  VII.  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all 
who  perform  the  spiritual  exercises  of  Ignatius '  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  thus  committing  to  them  the  spiritual  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  souls  under  a  most  exciting  ordeal. 
The  list  may  be  closed  with  a  bull  of  Gregory  XV. '  conceding 
indulgences  to  the  society,  on  the  ground  of  their  peculiar  office 
and  duty  of  catechising  and  instructing  both  the  young  and 
adults,  not  only  in  the  rudiments  but  in  the  perfection  of  Christian 
doctrine,  (^^  inter  pia,  quae  exercent,  opera,  peculiare  illud  institu- 
tum,^)  Uie  duty  peculiarly  consigned  to  the  three  orders  of  the 
Christian  priesthood  by  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles,  but  now  to 
be  taken  from  them  and  committed  to  a  self-elected  body,  forcing 
themselves  into  the  laboiu^  of  others,  and  withdrawing  Christians 
from  their  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Church,  into  submission  to  the 
general  of  the  Jesuits. 

And  all  these  enormous  privileges  and  licences  are  granted  in 
perpetuity,  secured  aeainst  all  possibility  of  revocation,  and  by 
repeated  bulls  placed  beyond  the  reach  even  of  the  papal  arm  to 
repeal  or  modify  them.  Should  such  an  attempt  be  made,  the 
general  is  authoriased  of  himself  to  re-establish  whatever  is  with- 

f  Littorre  ApoetoUen,  p.  147.  '  Ibid.,  p.  220.  •  Ibid.,  p.  171. 
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dmwn  or  altered ;  and  no  pope  can  premme  to  inftitwe  tlie  riglita 


or  coirect  the  extravagances  of  the  society  without  being  met  \m 
the  denunciations  of  liis  predeceaaors,  and  paralyzed  ay  thor 
counter  authority. 

Now  in  all  this  we  hare  endeavoured  carefully  to  abstain  fins 
any  thing  which  might  be  disputed  or  cavilled  at.  The  bulb  d 
the  popes  here  adduced  aro  open  to  inspection.  They  form  the 
boast  rather  than  the  shame  oi  the  Jesuita,  and  are  publiahed  hj 
them.  And,  although  there  is  evety  reason  to  believe  that  BODl 
privileges  have  been  suppressed,  that,  for  instance,  which  ex- 
eluded  any  other  missionaries  but  Jesuits  from  Japan ',  and  tW 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  r^nlates  the  pobliefr 
tion  of  others,  they  form,  on  the  whole,  a  mass  of  evidem 
sufficient  in  itself  to  support  the  concluaion,  which  nation  after 
nation,  and  church  after  church,  has  proclaimed,  that  the  adnuawii 
of  Jesuitism  into  a  country,  even  one  which  acknowledges  tht 
pope,  is  incompatible  with  its  peace,  and  fatal  to  its  clergy.  Witfa 
tbcsc  privileges  it  is  not  surprising  (rather  it  would  be  a  minels 
and  a  calumny  on  Jesuits  themselves  vrere  it  otherwise)  tW 
wherever  they  obtained  a  footing  th^  should  embnnl  thanadva 
with  every  regular  authority  in  the  Uhnrcb,  iHietiier  bishops,  tr 
parochial  clergy,  or  universities,  or  colleges.  And  the  raida 
may  be  prepared  to  examine  with  more  candour  (fbr  oaudonr  ii 
due  to  an  accuser  as  well  as  to  the  accused)  the  mass  of  historkal 
documents  collected  in  the  well-known  work,  entitled  "  Annaki 
An  la  Soci<5t^  des  soi-disans  J&uitcs," — documents  not  made  m 
of  vague  apprehensionB  or  general  criminations,  but  fbnnal, 
attested  public  demonstrations  of  facts,  and  coming  not  from 
Protestants  or  heretics,  but  from  countries  acknotnedB^ng  ths 
supremacy  of  the  pope.  It  is  Eustachius  da  Bellay,  Kahop  of 
Paris,  who  assigns  to  the  parUament  of  Paris  eleven  reasons  whf 
he  concludes  tmit  the  institution  contains  many  things  which  seenl 
atrangc  and  unreasonable,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  or 
admitted  in  the  Christian  religion,  "  et  qui  ne  dcHvent  Mre  tiddrM 
ni  revues  en  la  Religion  Chr^tienne '.  It  is  the  Sorbotnie,  Uw 
great  theological  faculty  of  France,  not  any  Protestant,  whid) 
closes  its  review  of  the  mischiefs  threatened  by  Jesuitism  to  tbo 
Church  by  tliesc  words : — "  Itaquc  his  onmibus  atque  aliis  diB- 
genter  oxarainatis  ct  pernensis,  hiec  societaa  videtur  in  negotio 
^dei  periettlota,  pacts  eccmitu  perfvrhativa,  momutiou  rwKmoail 


evirtiva,  et  magia  in  tiestrtielionetn  qiiam  in  mliJteaiiM. ., 

tlic  assembled  clerg}-  of  France  who,  when  at  last  they  consented 
to  receive  the  society,  coupled  their  consent  with  the  peremptory 

■  Annalei,  voL  u.  p,  74S.  *  Ibid.,  toL  L  p.  ^ 
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conditions  that  all  its  essential  privileges,  its  name,  tad  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  bishops,  even  its  character  as  a  religious  order, 
should  be  abandoned  .  It  was  Melchior  Gano,  Bishop  of  the 
Canaries,  who  saw  in  the  Jesuits  only  the  forerunners  of  Anti- 
christ, and  as  such  by  every  means  in  his  power  warned  his  ilock 
against  them  ^.  It  was  the  parochial  clergy  of  Paris  who  made 
common  cause  with  the  Bishop  of  Paris^  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
the  Chancellors  of  the  University,  and  the  religious  orders  of 
the  Mendicants  and  the  Hospitalists,  arguing  ^'idque  multis 
nominibus,^^  that  ''the  Jesuits  neither  ought  nor  could  be  ad- 
Initted  into  France,  neither  as  a  religious  order  nor  as  a  college 
and  society  *.'" 

It  is  a  Komish  bishop,  De  Pontac,  Bishop  of  Bazas,  who  writes 
from  Borne,  dissuading  the  city  of  Bourdeaux  from  placing  their 
college  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits ;  warning  them  by  the  too 
late  repentance  of  Avignon,  and  many  cities  in  Italy,  and  pro- 
phesying the  tnischiefs  Uiey  would  introduce  *.  It  was  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  who,  having  first  loaded  the  new 
Society  with  fiivour,  and  chosen  his  confessor  from  its  body,  was 
compelled  on  a  larger  experience  to  take  awajr  from  them  the 
directioti  of  his  seminaries,  and  the  administration  of  colleges  in 
his  dioceses ;  and,  according  to  some  historians,  to  prohibit  any 
candidate  for  the  priesthood  from  studying  in  a  Jesuit  college  ; 
declaring;,  that  were  it  in  hid  power,  he  would  take  aw^  from 
them  all  their  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world  ^  The  list 
inay  be  foUowed  up  by  the  complaint  of  the  Archbishop  of 
U^mo  to  Borromeo  himself,  describmg  his  own  treatment  from 
the  Jesuits ' ;  by  the  mmosition  of  the  Archbishop  and  Chapter 
of  Toulouse  to  the  estabuslmig  of  a  professed  house  in  that  city  ^ ; 
by  the  ordonnances  of  the  Bisnop  ot  Poictiers  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Jesuits  on  his  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  by  the  excommunica- 
tion fulminated  against  them  by  the  Bishop  of  Angoul^me  in 
1626  *,  and  by  the  decree  of  the  Bishop  of  Comouaille  in  1625 '; 
bv  the  complaint  of  the  parish  priest  of  Boussac',  their  aggres- 
sions on  the  property  of  the  religious  orders  in  Germany  \  the 
complaint  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  m  1 564,  that  the  Jesuits  would 
acquire  possession  of  all  the  benefices  and  parishes  in  the  city ' ; 
hj  their  attacks  upon  the  universities  of  Paris,  Douay,  Prague^ 
Dillinghen,  Lonvain,  Cracow,  Lidge,  Treves,  Mayence,  Pont  ^ 
MousBon,  and  others,  and  these  all  confirmed  by  the  solemn 

'  Avis  de  MeBeieurs  du  Clerg^  de  France  atoembl^  k  Poissy,  le  15  Sept.  1561* 
Annales,  toI.  i.  p.  16.  ^  Imago  Pr.  Sfisc.,  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 

*  Aimales*  vol.  i.  p.  76.    Requite  d'lnteryention  dee  Cur^s  de  Paris. 
^  Annalesj,  p.  112.  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  132.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  i. 
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s^meal  of  the  nniversHies  of  SAlamanea  and  -  Senile  to  the'oUis 
universities  of  Spain,  to  unite  in  one  cause  against  the  introduction 
of  the  Jesuits  as  their  common  enemy  (centre  rennemi  commnn), 
the  general  BCourge  of  every  nniversity  (le  fl£au  e€neral  de  toutei 
lea  university's),  and  the  proved  corrupters  of  education  by  their 
lax  and  licentious  morality.  "  If  these  fathers,"  they  aay,  "  accon- 
plish  their  design  of  forcing  an  entrance  among  ns,  we  can  poiit 
out  at  once  its  consequence — the  abandonment  of  the  univeistiet'. 
Their  conduct  towards  their  onu  episcopacy  in  England  at  tht 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  to  be  found  in  De  Thou.  Thar 
repeated  defences  of  their  conduct  were  solemnly  condemned  bf 
the  Archhishop  of  Paris  and  thirty-four  archhishops  and  bislMn 
of  the  faculty  of  theology,  as  "tending  not  only  to  ruin  tu 
episcopal  authority,  and  the  sacrament  of  confirtnaUon,  but 
entirely  to  nvertlirow  the  hierarchy,"  *'  mais  &  renverser  mtite- 
ment  la  hierarchic,"  and  as  "  full  of  bla^hemies,  and  propoaitiiai 
seditious  and  blasphemous."  Tills  was  followed  by  the  celebnted 
work  of  Petrus  Aurelius,  the  Abb^  de  St.  Cyran,  in  deftmce  oftliB 
episcopal  authority  against  the  Jesuits,  for  whicii  he  reoeired  tfas 
thanks  of  the  whole  Bomish  clergy  in  England  in  1633;  encaoa- 
tered  the  persecutions  of  the  Jesuits  agunst  not  only  himself,  fait 
the  Porte  Boyale,  and  waa  crowned  with  the  reiterated  thanki 
and  eulogiuma  of  the  assembled  deray  of  France  ;  and  in  whidi 
work  he  does  not  hesitate  to  speidi  cnthe  Jesuits  in  these  wordi: 
"  Episcopi  Qon  possunt,  aliquia  maeis  cpiscopis  ease  Telle  Tidmtor 
— in  apostolos  Christi  transfiguran  solent — non  in  mizuatna,  nd 
in  sponsam  Ghristi,  in  ecclcsiam  nobilissimsm  sanctta*  ~ 
transfigurantur — disjunctio  ac  aecretio  iata  arrogans,  i 
ominosa,  schismatum  factionimique  turbulentis  prseit  vi 
vertunt  ccclesiu:  ordinem — inobedientiEe,  schiBmatisque  fbmiten 
jam  in  Cathulicorum  nientibus  pnestruitis '."  Who  is  it  naw  tha 
following  words  respecting  the  Jesuits  on  the  same  occanon: 
"  Your  eminence  must  not  be  surprised  that  I  speak  at  aoch 
length  and  so  often  of  the  Jesuits.  For  I  see  clearly  that  they 
are  tlic  only  persona  who  would  never  tolerate  a  bishop,  and  that 
they  will  always  stimulate  their  penitents  to  aggreasiona  agaiait 
themT'  Itis  the  envoy  of  the  pope  writing  to  Cardinal  Barberini*. 
Who  is  it  that  speaks  of  them  as  "  men  who,  having  been  sent 
into  England  to  aid  the  pastors  of  Olirist's  flock,  raised  themselves 
above  tnem,  insulted  and  held  up  to  scorn  their  authority,  and 
never  ceased  to  vaunt  and  aggrandize  their  own  power  by  the 
aid  of  novel  doctrines,  forged  by  them  to  combat  the  ecclesiastical 

■  Aniuklcg,  toL  iii.  p.  3G7.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  iu.  p.  MS,  Ac 
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liierarchy  and  the  discipline  established  by  the  canons  of  the 
Church  r^  It  is  the  pope^s  envoy,  the  Bishop  of  Ghalcedon, 
writing  to  the  faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris  to  thank  them  for  the 
condemnation  they  had  passed  on  the  works  of  the  Jesuits,  his 
persecutors '.  Who,  in  writing  to  the  same  body  on  the  same 
occasion,  thus  describes  the  troubles  excited  in  another  part  of 
the  Church  by  the  same  authors:  '^  Ingentia  scandala  et  dissidia 
orta  sunt  in  clero  cum  omnium  ecclesiasticorum  summa  confu- 
sione,  Isetantibus  hsereticis,  Catholicis  vero  dolentibus,  tam  misere 
discerpi  ecclesiam.'*^  It  is  the  united  voice  of  the  religious 
orders  of  Rome  in  Ireland^  solemnly  attested  by  their  provincials 
and  the  superiors  of  their  communities  ^  We  pass  over  the  works 
of  Cellot,  the  Jesuit,  on  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  only  one  of 
the  many  worka  issuing  from  the  order,  breathing  tne  same  spirit, 
and  developing  the  theory  of  their  system  in  relation  to  the  epis- 
copate and  tne  clergy.  It  was  solemnly  condemned  and  pro- 
hibited, by  whom !  oy  the  congregation  of  the  Index  at  Rome 
under  Urban  VIII.'  We  say  nothing  of  acts  illustrating  this 
theory,  attested  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  in  1639 ',  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  in  1640\  the  Archbishop  of  Amiens  in  1644', 
the  Bishop  of  Grasse  in  1646  ^  by  the  Bishop  of  Almansa  in 
1633  ^  by  De  Castro,  Bishop  in  the  East  Indies,  under  Urban 
VIII.*,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Orleans,  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers, 
the  Bishop  of  Flanders,  the  Archbishop  of  Ghent,  the  Archbishop 
of  Manilla,  the  Bishop  of  Honduras,  the  clergy  of  Nevers ',  the 
Archbishop  of  Mechlin  \  the  Bishop  of  Limoges ',  the  Bishop  of 
Castres ',  the  Bishop  of  Chalons  ^  the  general  assembly  of  the 
dei^  of  France  in  1650',  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  1548% 
Melchior  Cano,  Bishop  of  the  Canaries,  the  Bishops  of  Guadiana, 
Guadalaxara,  and  Cusco,  the  Ai*chbishops  of  Los  Charcas,  of  the 
Philippines ;  of  Embrun,  Rheims,  Tours,  and  Aix ;  the  Bishops 
of  Saint  Pons,  Arras,  Bayeux,  Montpelier,  S^n^,  Bologne, 
Rhodez,  and  Auxerre ;  closing  the  list,  without  exhausting  the 
number,  with  the  names  of  the  Bishop  of  Paraguay,  whom  they 
persecuted  nearly  to  the  death,  and  of  the  venerable  Palafox,  Bishop 
of  Angelopolis,  whose  words  to  Po^  Innocent  X.  may  sum  up 
this  head  : — "  Their  power  is,  at  this  day  [1649],  so  formidable 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  if  it  be  not  reformed — their  resources, 

'  Annales,  toI.  iii.  p.  610.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  61 1. 

*  Ibid.,  Tol.  iii.  p.  ^\5.  '  Ibid.,  toI  iii.  p.  848. 

*  Ibid.,  ▼ol.  iiL  p.  674.  »  Ibid.,  vol.  ui.  p.  988. 

*  Ibid.,  Tol.  iii.  p.  1004.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  p.  8. 

*  Ibid.,  Tol  iv.  p.  10.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  961. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  661.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  548. 

*  Ibid.,  voL  iv.  p.  652.  ^  Ibid.,  voL  iv.  p.  554. 

*  Ibid.,  vol  iv.  p.  548.  *  Ibid.,  vol  L  Dissert  p.  79. 


bonoors,  and  wealth  m  abnndant,  that  tbej  are  more  pomribl 
than  any  authorities  whatever,  laws,  couneila,  and  apostobcal  cob- 
B^tutions.  So  that  it  is  ncceaaary  for  the  bishons  (at  least  n 
these  quarters)  cither  to  die  in  the  struggle,  ana  to  rink  aad 
perish  in  defence  of  their  cause,  or  to  secondand  aid  their  eSbttt; 
or  at  least,  with  the  utmost  danger,  hazard,  expense,  and  mcoD- 
Tenience,  and  entangled  bv  them  in  false  accnaatibns,  to  wait  for 
a  doubtful  issue  in  a  most  holy  and  ririiteous  caoae  '. 

All  these  arc  references  to  ffacta.  The  charges  are  not  Tim 
calumnies,  or  malignant  rumours ;  but  formal  statementa,  finnM 
on  official  documents,  and  substantiated  by  unimpeachable  eridcDee 
before  competent  and  impartial  tribunals.  Ana  they  are  addnorf 
here,  not  as  the  groundwork  of  an  accusation  against  the  mittn  of 
Jesuitism  (thia  must  rest  upon  its  internal  d  priori  constitntioii), 
but  as  illustrations  of  its  practical  working — aa  a  warning  not  to 
admit  even  in  the  hands  of  holy  men,  even  with  beffinntnga  of 
harmlessnesa,  a  principle  and  an  organisalion  easentiaUy  aaa  ht- 
trinsically  at  variance  with  the  polity  of  tha  Chnrch.  NdHin 
Ifrnatius  in  his  theoir,  nor  Xarier  in  his  practice,  are  to  be  acetncd 
uf  deliberate  rebellion  against  the  ministers  of  the  ChnnlL 
Xavier  himself,  in  his  firat  missionary  opeTstiona,  conducted  hilB- 
self  with  exemplary  deference  to  them.  But  the  Bystem  itadf 
was  charged  with  the  elements  of  faction.  And  the  inevitkUe 
result  was  the  laceration  and  almost  dcetmction  of  the  Church. 

But  it  may  be  said  there  still  stands  over  the  Jesuit  body  an 
authority  capable  of  reeulatine  it, — the  authority  of  the  pope. 
To  ourselves,  or  to  the  GaUican  Ohurch  in  their  old  and 
purer  state,  before  Uitramontanism  had  succeeded,  as  at  preaentt 
in  obtaining  the  control  over  them  through  the  inatrumentaU^ 
of  the  Jcauita,  this  prospect  would  hold  out  little  conaol^on. 
The  close  and  intimate  alliance  between  the  Ultramontane  power 
of  the  pone  and  the  vast  secular  and  spiritual  domination  of  hi> 
"  paid  legion  "  (the  expression  is  that  of  a  pope  himself),  is  tat 
of  the  most  formidable  features  in  the  papal  aggressionB.  Bat 
laving  aside  any  views  or  feelings  which  may  be  peculiar  to  than 
who  deny  the  papal  supremacy,  what  lud  is  to  be  anticipated  ercn 
by  rational  and  holy-minded  Romanists  themselves  from  ^jm 
supposed  check  upon  the  licence  and  ambition  of  the  Jesnita! 
If  the  Jesuit  body  is  thus  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
papacy,  as  is  acknowledged  in  the  bull  which  restores  them,  cas 
tiic  pope  be  really  their  master !  Thou^  under  peetdiar  con- 
junctures, and  when  supported  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  one 
pope  bolder  than  the  rest,  with  the  prophecy  upon  his  lips  that 

>  Amulea,  vol.  iv,  p.  83. 
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the  act  would  be  his  death,  (*^  ma  questa  suppressione  mi  dara  li 
mprte,'')  yet  suppressed  them  and  perished — was  that  suppression 
effected  ?  No — ^they  still  maintained  themselves  openly  in  Russia. 
Even  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  from  which  they  seemed  to 
withdraw,  was  the  retirement  real  ?  The  body  might  disappear, 
the  conmiunities  vanish  from  sight.  But,  armed  with  bull  upon 
bull,  securing  them  against  any  the  leasrt  revocation  of  their 
privileges,  authorizing  them  to  restore  the  body  in  the  fulness  and 
completeness  of  its  organization  whenever  circumstances  should 
seem  favourable,  licensed  to  practices  of  disguise,  practised  in  all 
the  arts  of  intrigue,  organized  as  a  secret  confederacy  even  in 
those  outlines  of  the  system  laid  open  to  the  worid,  familiarized 
with  vast  commercial  transactions,  and  accustomed  even  in  their 
ordinary  procieedings  to  the  transfer,  commutation,  and  free 
employment  of  enormous  funds  under  the  strictest  concealment, 
they  bear  a  charmed  life.  There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
even  from  Ganganelli  to  Pius  VII.  in  1814,  they  were  really  dead, 
even  where  they  seemed  to  be  so.  The  suddenness  with  which 
they  started  to  life ;  the  re-assumption  of  their  whole  organization, 
functions,  and  prerogatives  at  a  mementos  notice  ;  the  absence  of 
any  attempt  at  that  time  to  modify  or  correct  a  system,  whoso 
ftbuses  haa  been  so  gross  and  flagrant ;  and  their  operations  since 
and  before  under  various  dii^ises  and  titles,  as  Brethren  of  the 
Faith,  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Christian 
Brothers,  Fraternities  of  the  oacred  Heart,  and  the  like,  all  would 
justify  a  doubt  that  this  disappearance  into  Russia  at  the  voice  of 
Chmganelli  was  not  a  dissolution  or  death. 

It  is,  in  iact,  impossible  that  a  power  so  enormous,  so  real,  so 
material,  so  efficient,  so  intellectual,  so  energetic,  should  ever  sub- 
mit itself  to  be  wielded  by  the  weak,  effete,  inert,  and  unsubstantial 
arm  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man.  There 
is  ho  precedent  for  it  in  the  histoir  of  society.  When  the  power 
of  an  ambitious  minister  has  reached  a  certain  height,  either  the 
sovereign  will  be  dethroned,  or  if  he  be  still  pemutted  to  bear  a 
title  and  wear  a  crown,  it  will  be  on  one  condition — that  he  be- 
comes a  puppet  and  an  idol,  and  consents  to  be  preserved  for  the 
Eurpose  of  strengthening  the  position  of  his  apparent  slave  and 
is  real  tyrant.  And  so  it  has  been  with  Jesuitism.  Bring  his- 
tory not  as  the  basis  of  this  reasoning  (for  the  reasoning  lies  fair 
deeper,  in  the  immutable  laws  and  facts  of  human  nature,  rather 
than  in  disputable  statements  of  circumstances),  but  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  it,  and  what  is  the  result  ? 

They  did  indeed  promise  to  Paul  III.  to  dedicate  themselves 
to  his  service,  so  that  whatever  he  or  his  successors  should  enjoin 
on  them,  appertaining  to  the  cure  of  souls  or  the  propagation  of 
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the  faith,  ("  qmcqmd  jusscrint  ad  profbetnm  animanim  et  fida 
nropiigationem  pertincns,")  or  into  whatever  provinces  thej*  shonU 
IiG  sent,  they  would,  without  any  hesitation  or  excuse,  ('^  ane  tiDi 
tcrgivcrsationc  aut  excusationc, ')  instantly  feel  bound  to  dischvp 
it  as  far  as  lay  in  their  powor  ("  illico  exequi  tencamur").  No 
Biibmiseion  could  scom  more  unreserved — no  promise  more  amfk 
But  turn  to  the  Declarations  on  the  Constitutions,  and  how  is  tb 
interpreted  I  First,  that  the  promise  of  obedience  applies  on]j  ti 
those  who  take  the  fourth  vow — to  the  smallest  portion  of  tbi 
society.  Secondly,  that  it  applies  only  to  missions  {**Totaintaitii 
quart!  hujus  vot!  obediendi  summo  Pontifici,  fuit  et  est  circa  m» 
siones ' "").  Thirdly,  that  thouf>:h  the  pope  may  send  out,  tk 
general  may  recall.  Fourthly,  that  universal  obedience  is  dnet* 
the  general,  as  to  Clinst  himself  present  among  them  ('*  ut  in  iDb 
Ghristtim  vclut  pricscntem  aguoscant  * ").  And  when  obediem 
to  Christ  himself  clashes  with  duty  to  his  vicegerent,  which  is  to 
give  way  i  Thev  need  no  papal  authority  to  alter  or  sanction  uj 
alteration  in  their  system,  for  whatever  change  may  be  made  a 
declared  by  popes  themselves  to  be  already  sanctioned  and 
approved  by  them  ("  Qutc  postquam  mutatro,  alteratte,  sen  it 
novo  conditED  fucrint,  co  ipso  apbstolica  auctoritatc  confiimita 
censeantur ' ").  Whatever  new  houses  or  colleges  may  be  esta- 
blished, they  are  already  confirmed  and  authorized.  So  often  h 
any  revocation  or  limitation  of  their  privileges  may  inue  even 
from  a  pope,  so  often  may  they  all  be  restored,  and  replaced  t^ 
the  ^ncral  in  their  original  plenarv  force,  without  reqmring  any 
ulterior  restitution  from  the  apostolic  see ':  "  Quoties  enun^unt, 
toties  in  pristinuni  statuni  rcposita  et  plenari%  redintegiata  per 
socictatem,  iiliusque  generalem  absque  co  quod  desupcr  a  dicti 
sedo  illorum  ulteriori  restitutio  impetranda  est."  W^hatever  in- 
duljrcnces  are  derived  from  the  pope,  they  are  vested  irrerocablT 
in  the  general,  and  dispensed  by  him  to  the  society.  And  Urn 
armed  with  independence,  what  but  a  humility  of  temper  almoit 
preternatural  could  preserve  the  societv  in  submission  to  tin 
pontiff,  whenever  such  a  submission  would  clash  with  their  own 
interests  or  aggmndizement !  Thus  it  was  in  v(ua  that  Paul  IV. 
desired  to  estahhsh  the  regular  performance  of  Divine  service  is 
their  system,  and  to  make  the  genemlship  triennial.  la  run 
Pius  V .  endeavoured  to  effect  the  same  opject,  and  to  aboiiah 
certain  of  their  vows.  In  vain  Clement  VlII.  exhibited  the 
strongest  anxiety  for  the  reformation  of  the  society,  till,  worn  out 
by  its  intrigues  and  disturbances,  he  declared  lua  fear  that  be 

•  P.  6.  c.  3.  •  Supplie.  10  PmI  III. 
■  Sec  the  bnlls  of  1543, 1649, 1583,  1684. 

•  BuU  or  Gregory  XIV.,  of  IGSl. 
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should  lose  his  mind.  In  vain  Paul  V.  meditated  the  condemna- 
tion of  their  doctrines,  and  was  met  with  this  memorial  from  the 
general : — "  If  your  holiness  put  this  affront  upon  the  society,  I 
will  not  answer  that  ten  thousand  Jesuits  will  not  take  up  their 
pens  to  attack  your  bull  by  writings  injurious  to  the  holy  see  '.^ 
They  met  the  bull  of  Gregory  XV.,  imposing  silence  on  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  by  exnibiting  in  Spain  the  figure  of  St.  Thomas  seated  on 
an  ass,  and  whipping  the  saint  through  the  streets.  They  followed 
the  injunctions  of  Urban  VIII.  to  abstain  from  commerce,  with 
so  little  efiect  that  his  injunctions  were  obliged  to  be  renewed  by 
Clement  IX.,  Clement  A.,  and  Clement  XI.,  without  their  re- 
stricting in  the  slightest  degree  any  of  their  commercial  operations. 
The  Inquisition  at  Bome  condemned  the  works  of  the  Jesuit 
Bauni,  and  the  Jesuits  immediately  reprinted  the  works  in  Paris, 
and  both  in  France  and  in  Spain  issued  apologies  for  the  doctrines. 
Innocent  X.  condemned  the  idolatrous  Chinese  rites  in  1645,  and 
by  a  bull  of  1646  directed,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  that  a 
general  congregation  shoidd  be  held  every  nine  years:  neither 
was  ever  attended  to:  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  society 
issued  a  work  proving  that  the  latter  bull  was  a  nullity.  Alex- 
ander VII.  again  ana  again  condemned  books  and  doctrines  pub- 
lished and  taught  under  the  auspices  of  the  society ;  and  the  only 
return  he  met  were  defences  and  apologies  for  them,  till  he  himself 
complained  of  the  contempt  with  which  his  censures  were  treated. 
Clement  IX.  sent  bishops,  vicars  apostolic,  and  other  missionaries 
into  India.  The  Jesuits  attacked  them,  libelled  the  bull  which 
declared  them  delegates  of  the  holy  see,  cast  it  torn  on  the  ground, 
and  trampled  it  under  foot ;  proclaimed  that  the  bishops  were 
heretics,  and  the  sacraments  administered  by  them  sacrilegious 
and  null,  and  the  bull  surreptitious  and  invalid.  And  they  ex- 
communicated the  Christians  who  submitted  to  the  vicars  apostolic, 
and  even  the  Bishop  of  Beryta  himself,  one  of  their  number. 
Clement  X.  attempted  to  repress  this  revolt  by  six  or  seven 
decrees :  and  the  Propaganda  Society  had  intelligence  of  counter- 
letters  sent  out  to  the  missionaries  by  the  general,  Oliva,  directing 
them  to  refuse  obedience.  Innocent  XL  ordered  the  general  to 
withdraw  from  India  eight  different  Jesuits  who  were  rebelling 
there  against  his  commands.  The  Jesuits  were  not  recalled,  and 
their  rebellion  continued.  The  same  pope  prohibited  them  from 
receiving  any  more  novices.  They  caused  bills  to  be  affixed  to  the 
streets  and  churches  of  Paris,  in  which  they  invited  the  people  to 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  pope,  who  had  become  a  Jansenist. 

*  Vide  <'  History  of  the  Jesui  V  vol.  U.  p.  314. 
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Alexander  VIII.  candemned  tbe  doetrii?  of  phiIaao|Ual  a^ 
inveoted  bv  the  eocietv.  In  Spain,  Itafy,  Fiance,  at  Donq; 
B^^an^'jii.  Voictkre.  Pamieis,  S«ii&,  md  Iamkwoil,  tbey  contiiad 
aa  carntst  in  niainuiaing  tbe  docirioe  after  tbe  bull  aa  befimk. 
Innocent  XII.  prohibited,  bj  nrtne  of  the  obedience  due  to  ik 
pope,  giving  the  name  of  Jansoniat  to  any  one  not  convicted  lift 
competont  judge :  and  their  open  diaobedience  flrew  npoo  tM 
the-  coDilc-nuiauoD  of  the  loquisitJtHi,  both  in  Borne  and  Spk 
When  the  same  pope  s^nt  out  ilaignt,  Btabop  of  Goaoa,  ■  !• 
vicar  apoisiolic  to  Caina,  the  Jesuits  opposed  all  his  attempU  It 
coDdeiDD  the  idohitrous  worship  which  tbej  bad  airthoriiad,  mk 
oDdbavbured  to  deprive  him  of  his  chai;ge.  Thejr  reriated  aB  tk 
decrees  of  Clement  XI.  on  the  same  anbject.  And  hislqrt^ 
Cardinal  de  Tr.umon,  they  outraged  bj  eveiy  kind  of  inault,  ti  I 
he  died  in  the  prison  of  ilacao-  He  published  hia  boll.  Ex  iHi  I 
dUt  in  1715,  prohibiting  these  rites,  and  ohlif[ed  the  geneni  ts 
send  express  orders  to  the  superiors  in  China;  but  oo  «iit  | 
authority  is  it  stated  that  on  this,  as  on  another  similar  ooeuioB, 
the  general  sent  out  at  the  same  time  a  counter-letter,  encDuragng 
them  to  disobey  '  It  in  the  secrctai}-  of  the  Propagnnda  at  Buab 
Innocent  Xlll.,  roused  to  the  enormity  of  their  conduct,  en 
bent  upon  anniliilatiiig  the  society  as  well  as  its  missionB.  Hi 
wail  met  br  a  denial  of  bis  power  to  do  so,  and  died  a  few  weeb 
atter.  llcnedict  XIII.  issued  a  brief  confirming  the  ccmdemna- 
tion  by  liis  predecesiiorB  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Makfatr. 
He  was  powerless.  Clement  XII.  sent  out  an  apostolic  Tiaitorto 
India.  The  last  words  of  bis  envoy  were,  "  I  die  the  victim  of 
the  Je.suits."  The  same  pope  sent  out  the  Bishop  of  Ualicaroaans 
to  Cochin  China,  in  the  same  capacity  of  apostolic  Tiaitor;  aad 
the  treatment  he  mot  with  from  the  Jesuits,  Ute  inndts  lad 
injuries  heaped  upon  him,  till  he  was  asBasainated,  and  left  to  (Ue 
witliout  aid,  may  be  seen  in  the  archives  of  the  Propaganda.  Hw 
life  of  licnediet  XIV.  is  one  series  of  confficts  with  them, 
of  prncticfs  condemned  and  retained — books  censured  and  m- 
published — bulls  issued  and  despised — refomts  attempted  and 
resisted ', 

IJut  beyond  all  this,  there  are  suspicions  of  a  still  more  fright- 
ful character,  and  which  nmst  force  thomaelves  on  the  attentioD 
of  readers  of  history.  There  must  hare  been  some  ezperieoce, 
some  induction  of  facts,  some  internal  probability  from  both  the 
Koncnil  conduct  and  the  acknowle<lged  casuistry  of  the  Jesuit 
ijucicty,  and  from  positive  evidence  also,  before  the  popular  voice 
could  stamp  them  with  the  crime  implied  in  the  following  pro- 
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yerb :  ^'  Les  Jeauiies  disj^iiit  }eurs  Litanies ;  nous  aurons  le  si^ge 
yacant.^'  "  l^be  Jesuits  are  offering  their  prayers  to  be  deliyered 
from  their  enemies  (a^  was  their  practice  when  threatened) ;  we 
oball  have  the  popedom  vacant,^^  or,  as  Granganelli  expressed  it, 
*'*  I  have  resolved  on  their  suppression,  but  this  suppression  will 
be  mv  death,^^  was  not  the  calumny  of  an  infidel  or  a  Protestant, 
but  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  people  and  of  popes  of  Rome. 
In  how  many  instances  their  anticipation  was  verified,  may  be 
seen  in  a  note  in  the  Annales  *.  Of  Ganganelli^s  fate  there  is  an 
interesting  account  in  the  at  least  impartial  work  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  *'  The  t'all  of  the  Jesuits/^  And  it  contains 
In  itself  the  answer  to  the  question  proposed,  what  is  the  real 
clependepce  of  the  body  on  the  pope !  ana  how  far  can  the  pope 
exercise  a  salutary  control  over  them!  and  what  is  the  real 
obedience  to  his  wiU  which  they  have  professed  ^nd  exhibited ! 

This  was  Ganmnielli^s  state  while  still  deliberating  on  the  sup- 
pression, and  whue  tbje  monarchs  of  Europe  were  urging  him  with 
menaces  to  resolve  on  it. 

"  The  Jesuits,  pn  their  side,  had  recourse  to  similar  means ;  per- 
suasion had  failed,  and  they  now  resorted  to  intimidation.  It  did  not 
require  9II  the  perspicacity  they  possessed  to  understand  the  character 
of  Ganganelli :  a  single  day  was  sufficient  to  reveal  it  to  them.  The 
day  of  his  accession  was  destined  to  be  that  of  their  ruin  ;  they  expected 
this,  and  were  resigned  to  meet  the  peril.  Ganganelli  hesitated  ;  and 
from  that  instant  the  society  despised  an  enemy,  who,  possessing  the 
power  and  will  to  annihilate  their  order,  faUed  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.  The  Jesuits  spared  no  pains  to  insinuate,  by  degrees,  a  feel- 
ing of  fear  into  the  mbd  of  Clement.  At  first  they  represented  to  him 
the  danger  of  irritating  the  sacred  college  and  the  nohles :  they  then 
alleged  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  courts  of  Austria  and  Sardinia, 
who  honoured  the  society  with  their  protection ;  but,  as  the  menaces 
of  Spain,  seconded  hy  France,  outweighed  these  minor  considerations, 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  arguments  of  a  personal  nature,  and  to 
intimidate  Ganganelli,  not  on  the  ground  of  his  political  power,  but  for 
his  life.  Surrounded  as  he  was  by  treachery,  he  could  not  resist  these 
impressions:  his  gaiety  of  disposition  soon  disappeared,  his  health 
became  affected,  the  signs  of  extreme  uneasiness  were  stamped  upon  his 
features,  he  courted  solitude  with  fresh  ardour,  and  was  more  than  ever 
anxious  that  all  the  dishes  of  his  tahle  should  be  prepared  by  old 
Francesco,  the  companion  of  his  early  days." — p.  70. 

His  situation  became  at  length  deplorable. 

'*  All  pretexts  for  delay  were  exhausted  ;  the  threats  of  the  Jesuits 
resounded  in  his  ears  with  increased  boldness;  and,  in  order  to  act 
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more  forcibly  on  his  imagination,  they  assumed  a  fantastic  shape.  The 
approach  of  his  death  was  announced  by  a  set  of  impostors,  whose  pre- 
dictions were  readily  believed  by  the  people.  Bernardini  BeruzEi,  a 
peasant  of  the  village  of  Valentano,  declared  herself  to  be  a  propheteiSi 
and  predicted  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See  by  the  mysterious  initiala 
P.  S.  S.  v.,  invito  tarh  tede  vacanle  (the  Holy  See  will  soon  be 
vacant).  Although  the  pope  was  too  enlightened  and  religious  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  divination,  he  yet  felt  that  it  was  easy  for  men 
to  predict  events  which  they  themselves  could  control,  and  he  feared 
lest  poison  or  the  dagger  might  be  employed  to  aid  the  accomplishment 
of  these  predictions.  In  the  various  circles  of  society,  almost  in  public 
and  aloud,  the  partisans  of  the  Jesuits  accused  Clement,  heaping 
reproaches  on  his  name,  and  even  daring  to  insinuate  the  probability 
of  his  deposition.  Insulting  images  and  hideous  pictures  were  put 
forth,  announcing  an  approaching  catastrophe  under  the  form  of  the 
vengeance  of  Providence.  Father  Ricci,  far  from  feeling  any  repug« 
nance  at  the  support  of  such  shameless  deception,  did  not  even  shrink 
from  an  interview  with  the  sorceress  of  Valentano  *." — p.  82. 

At  length,  the  brief  of  suppression  was  issued ;  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  \vith  anxiety  to  the  miserable  head  of  the  Bomish 
Church — ^to  the  Lord  and  Master  of  the  society,  to  whose  service 
it  Iiad  so  solemnly  pledged  itself,  to  see  (it  is  a  fearful  thought) 
if  a  body  of  men  priding  themselves  on  an  especial  pretension  to 
the  name  and  authority  and  example  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
would  submit  to  fall  without  assassinating  their  suppressor.  What 
was  the  issue ! 

"  Excepting  a  cutaneous  eruption,  which  relieved  more  than  it 
harmed  hino,  Clement  XIV.  had  never  experienced  any  infirmity ;  and 
we  may  believe  the  Abbe  Georgel,  who  tells  us  that  Ganganelli*s  strong 
constitution  seemed  to  promise  him  a  long  career.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  secret  rumours  were  afloat.  At  the  very  Ume 
that  the  pope  was  seen  in  the  public  ceremonies,  streets,  and  churcheSy 
in  short  every  where,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength,  the 
rumour  of  his  death  was  widely  circulated :  the  pythoness  of  Valentano 
announced  it  with  a  characteristic  obstinacy.  These  reports  were  pre- 
mature ;  there  was  too  much  haste  used  in  preparing  the  public  mind 
for  the  event.  All  on  a  sudden,  at  the  approach  of  the  holy  week  in 
the  year  1774,  these  rumours  seemed  to  be  realized.     The  pope  was 

<  ^  He  met  her  at  the  house  of  the  advocato  AchilH.  One  has  need  of  proofii  lor 
Bach  startling  facts  ;  but  the  impartial  reader  wiU  have  no  further  doubt  when  ha 
knows  that  these  accusations  are  most  positively  put  forth  in  a  r&ry  long  letter, 
and  one  fuU  of  details,  addi'essed  to  Pope  Pius  Vl.,  by  Florida  Blanca,  and  that 
they  are  neither  denied  nor  refuted  in  the  answer  sent  by  the  pope  (Febmaiy^ 
177d)>  Besides,  the  sorceress  of  Valentano  is  fully  defended  by  many  pamphlet^ 
published  at  this  time." 

For  similar  conduct  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  see  the  statement  and 
remonstrance  of  the  Bishop  of  Chalons^  Annal.,  vol.  iii.  p.  364. 
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suddenly  confined  to  his  palace,  and  refused  to  grant  any  audience ; 
even  the  diplomatic  body  could  not  obtain  access  to  him.  At  length, 
on  the  17th  of  August,  the  ministers  of  the  great  powers  were  admitted 
to  his  presence.  The  appearance  of  the  pope  struck  them  with  sur* 
prise;  a  mere  skeleton  was  before  them.  Clement  marked  their 
astonishment,  and,  guessing  the  cause,  he  declared  that  his  health  had 
never  been  better.  The  spectators  welcomed  this  happy  presage  only 
from  respect ;  they  saw  enough  to  convince  them  of  the  truth.  From 
that  day,  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  intimated  to  their 
respective  courts  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  conclave.  How,  it  is 
natural  to  ask,  had  Clement  passed  in  so  short  a  time  from  strength  to 
decrepitude — from  life  to  death  ?  After  eight  months  of  perfect  health, 
the  pope,  on  rising  one  day  from  table,  felt  an  internal  shock,  followed 
by  great  cold.  He  became  alarmed,  but  by  degrees  he  recovered  from 
his  fright,  and  attributed  the  sudden  sensation  he  had  felt  to  indiges- 
tion. All  at  once  his  confidential  attendants  were  struck  by  alarming 
symptoms:  the  voice  of  the  pope,  which  had  before  been  full  and 
sonorous,  was  quite  lost  in  a  singular  hoarseness ;  an  inflammation  in 
his  throat  compelled  him  to  keep  his  mouth  constantly  open ;  vomitings 
and  feebleness  in  his  limbs  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue 
his  usual  long  walks,  which  he  always  took  without  fatigue ;  and  his 
sleep,  which  was  until  then  habitually  deep,  was  incessantly  interrupted 
by  sharp  pains.  At  length,  he  could  no  longer  get  any  repose :  an 
entire  prostration  of  strength,  the  apparent  forerunner  of  dissolution, 
succeeded  suddenly  to  a  degree  of  even  youthful  agility  and  vigour ; 
and  the  melancholy  conviction  of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  which  he  had 
always  feared,  soon  seized  upon  Clement,  and  rendered  him  strange 
even  to  his  own  eyes.  His  character  changed  as  by  magic;  the 
equability  of  his  temper  gave  place  to  caprice,  his  gentleness  to  passion, 
and  his  naturally  easy  confidence  to  continual  distrust  and  suspicion. 
Poniards  and  poison  were  incessantly  before  his  eyes.  Sometimes, 
under  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  he  increased  his 
malady  by  inefficacious  antidotes ;  at  other  moments,  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  an  evil  which  he  imagined  not  accomplished,  he  would  feed 
himself  with  heating  dishes,  ill  prepared  by  his  own  hands.  His  blood 
became  corrupted ;  the  close  atmosphere  of  his  apartments,  which  he 
would  not  quit,  aggravated  the  effects  of  an  unwholesome  diet.  In 
this  disorder  of  his  physical  system  his  moral  strength  gave  way  in  its 
turn ;  there  remained  no  longer  any  trJace  of  Ganganelli,  and  his  reason 
even  became  disordered.  He  was  haunted  by  phantoms  in  his  sleep ; 
in  the  silence  of  the  night  he  started  up  continually,  as  dreams  of 
horror  excited  his  imagination,  and  prostrated  himself  before  a  little 
image  of  the  Madonna,  which  he  had  unfastened  from  his  breviary,  and 
before  which  for  forty  years  two  wax  tapers  had  been  kept  burning 
night  and  day.  Prostrated  thus,  in  the  horrible  conviction  of  his 
eternal  damnation,  he  exclaimed,  while  his  voice  was  choked  with 
sobbing,  'Mercy!  mercy!  I  have  been  compelled.  CompuUus  fed/ 
compuisus  fecir     He  did  not,  however,  make  any  retractation   in 
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writing,  as  has  been  erroneously  affirmed  by  a  writer  attached  to  the 
society. 

"  At  length,  after  upwards  of  six  months  of  torture,  Clement  saw 
that  his  end  was  approaching.  At  this  moment  his  reason  resumed 
its  sway — ^his  mind  rose  superior  to  his  infirmities.  In  the  clear 
possession  of  his  intellect,  and  tasting  the  full  cup  of  bitterness  and 
suffering,  he  approached  his  end.  He  desired  to  speak ;  a  monk 
whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear ;  immediately  the  words  died  away 
upon  his  lips,  and  life  departed  from  his  body.  This  took  place  on 
September  22,  1774. 

'*  The  news  of  the  pope*s  decease  caused  little  sensation  ;  and  the 
Roman  people  heard  it  with  indifference.  His  enemies  gave  an 
indecent  and  unblushing  expression  to  their  joy,  conveyed  in  the  most 
infamous  satires,  which  they  themselves  carried  from  palace  to  palace. 
This  conduct  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to  strange  conjectures,  and 
suspicions  were  indeed  soon  excited.  The  sight  of  Ganganelli*s  dead 
body  was  quite  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect ;  it  did  not  even  retain 
those  lineaments  which  nature  leaves  to  our  remains  at  the  moment 
when  death  seizes  upon  them.  Several  days  previous  to  his  death,  his 
bones  exfoliated  and  withered,  to  use  the  forcible  expression  of  Carac- 
cioli,  like  a  tree,  which,  struck  at  its  root,  dies  away  and  sheds  its  bark. 
The  scientific  men  who  were  called  in  to  embalm  the  body,  found  the 
features  livid,  the  lips  black,  the  abdomen  inflated,  the  limbs  emaciated 
and  covered  with  violet  spots.  The  size  of  the  heart  was  much  dimi* 
nished,  and  all  the  muscles  detached  and  decomposed  in  the  spine. 
They  filled  the  body  with  perfumes  and  aromatic  substances,  but 
nothing  could  dispel  the  mephitic  exhalations.  The  entrails  burst  the 
vessel  in  which  they  were  deposited;  and  when  his  pontifical  robes 
were  taken  from  his  body,  a  great  portion  of  the  skin  adhered  to  them. 
The  hair  of  his  head  remained  entire  upon  the  velvet  pillow  upon  which 
it  rested,  and  with  the  slightest  friction  all  his  nails  fell  off.  Bat 
enough  of  this  hideous  and  sickening  subject. 

"  The  truth  was  too  evident  to  admit  of  being  overlooked  from 
private  considerations  :  no  one  doubted  at  the  time  that  Ganganelli  had 
met  with  a  violent  death.  The  physicians  said  little,  but  the  funeral 
obsequies  disclosed  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact,  and  all  Rome  declared 
that  Clement  XIV.  had  perished  by  the  acqua  tofana  of  Peruggia, 
Denial  came  too  late.  The  mjstery  connected  with  this  event  has 
never  been  entirely  removed ;  some  assert  that  it  was  not  poison,  but 
the  fear  of  poison,  that  caused  the  death  of  Clement ;  according  to 
others,  Ganganelli  died  from  the  effects  of  remorse.  Undoubtedly,  he 
suffered  from  fear,  but  it  had  not  attacked  the  springs  of  life ;  with 
respect  to  his  remorse,  he  abandoned  himself  to  it  only  during  fits  of 
dejection,  and  for  more  than  a  year  af^er  the  edict  of  suppression  he 
appeared  to  be  wholly  free  from  such  a  feeling.  Why  such  Urdy 
regrets  ?  What  crime  had  he  committed  in  the  interval  ?  Does  re-- 
morse  admit  of  postponement?  But  whatever  may  be  alleged,  it  is 
difficult  to  combat  respectable  and  reputable  witnesses.     Bemis  was 
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always  convinced  of  the  poisoning  of  Clement ;  and  a  testimony  from 
such  a  quarter  is  so  important,  that  we  shall  quote  his  own  words. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  official  correspondence  of  Bernis 
with  the  French  minister.  The  cardinal  begins  with  doubt ;  but  his 
very  hesitation,  which  proves  his  candour,  leads  him  only  the  more 
surely  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  which  he  attains  step  by  step. 
*  August  28. — Those  who  judge  imprudently,  or  with  malice,  see 
nothing  natural  in  the  condition  of  the  pope :  reasonings  and  sus- 
picions are  hazarded  with  the  greater  facility,  as  certain  atrocities  are 
less  rare  in  this  country  than  in  many  others.  September  28. — The 
nature  of  the  pope*s  malady,  and,  above  all,  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  death,  give  rise  to  a  common  belief  that  it  has  not  been  from 
natural  causes  .  •  .  •  The  physicians  who  assisted  at  the  opening  of 
the  body  are  cautious  in  their  remarks,  and  the  surgeons  speak  with 
less  circumspection.  It  is  better  to  credit  the  accounts  of  the  former, 
than  to  pry  into  a  truth  of  too  afflicting  a  nature,  and  which  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  distressing  to  discover.  October  26. — When  others  shall 
come  to  know  as  much  as  I  do,  from  the  certain  documents  which  the 
late  pope  communicated  to  me,  the  suppression  will  be  deemed  very 
just  and  very  necessary.  The  circumstances  which  have  preceded, 
accompanied,  and  followed  the  death  of  the  late  pope,  excite  equal 
horror  and  compassion  ....  I  am  now  collecting  together  the  true 
circumstances  attending  the  malady  and  death  of  Clement  XIV.,  who, 
the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  prayed,  like  the  Bedeemer,  for  his  most 
implacable  enemies ;  and  who  carried  his  conscientiousness  so  far  as 
scarcely  to  let  escape  him  the  cruel  suspicions  which  preyed  upon  his 
mind  since  the  close  of  the  holy  week,  the  period  when  his  malady 
seized  him.  The  truth  cannot  be  concealed  from  the  king,  sad  as  it 
may  be,  which  will  be  recorded  in  history.' 

"  We  may  judge  of  the  force  of  the  cardinal's  conviction,  which  drew 
from  him  such  severe  expressions  against  men  whose  unhappy  lot  he 
had  previously  compassionated ;  but  there  is  another  and  a  more 
imposing  testimony  to  the  fact — that  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  the  successor 
of  Clement  XIV. ;  it  is  transmitted  to  us  also  by  Bernis,  who  speaks 
in  the  following  cool  and  dispassionate  terms  more  than  tliree  years 
after  the  death  of  Ganganelli.  He  wrote  on  the  28th  of  October,  1777, 
as  follows : — *  I  know  better  than  any  one  how  far  the  affection  of 
Pius  VI.  for  the  ex-Jesuits  extends,  but  he  keeps  on  terms  with  them 
rather  than  loves  them,  because  fear  has  greater  influence  on  his  mind 
and  heart  than  friendship  •  •  .  .  The  pope  has  certain  moments  of 
frankness,  in  which  his  true  sentiments  show  themselves.  I  shall 
never  forget  three  or  four  effusions  of  his  lieart  which  he  betrayed  when 
with  me,  by  which  I  can  judge  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  unhappy 
end  of  his  predecessor,  and  that  he  was  anxious  not  to  run  the  same 
risks.*  "—pp.  90—94. 

But  the  Jesuits  submitted  to  their  extinction !  Not  in  the 
least.     They  never  pardoned  the  ill-fated  pontiff  for  having  made 
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a  sacrifice  which  cost  him  his  life.  In  all  the  exasperation  of 
defeat  they  decktred  war  slffainst  Borne,  without  reflecting  for  an 
instant  upon  the  injury  which  this  revolt  would  occasion  to  the 
faith.  Instead  of  submittine,  they  called  in  question  the  validity 
of  the  brief.  They  resisted,  and  attacked  the  Holy  See,  sur- 
passing, it  is  added,  even  the  school  of  Voltaire  in  audacity,  and 
in  mocking  and  insulting  a  virtuous  pope.  They  retired  partly 
into  Prussia  and  Russia,  under  the  protection  of  an  infidel  mo- 
narch and  most  profligate  empress,  a  schismatic,  as  they  pro- 
fessed, from  the  Church.  They  procured  that  the  pope'*s  brief 
should  not  be  received  in  Russia. 

**  From  this  period  they  maintained  a  sort  of  primate  or  patriarch  of 
the  Catholics,  the  prelate  Siestrencewiecz,  who  was  originally  a  Cal- 
vinist,  and  married ;  and  who  became  a  priest,  but  of  very  equivocal 
orthodoxy.  They  favoared  his  nomination  to  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Mohilow ;  and  to  prove  that  he  was  the  man  of  their  choice,  or  at  least 
that  they  approved  of  his  election,  they  appointed  a  Jesuit  of  the  name 
of  Benislawski  his  coadjutor.  Upheld  by  the  authority  of  the  empress^ 
and  armed  with  earnest  letters  from  this  princess  to  the  pope,  the  Jesuit 
Benislawski  set  out  for  Rome,  went  straight  to  the  Vatican,  and,  accost* 
ing  the  holy  father  with  a  commanding  tone,  required  him  to  grant  the 
pallium  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mohilow.  Not  being  able  immediately  to 
obtain  this  favour,  he  declared  that,  if  he  had  to  spend  his  life  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  the  pope,  he  would  never  quit  it  until  he  was  satisfied 
on  every  point.  His  demand  was  complied  with,  and  very  shortly  a 
nuncio  was  despatched  to  St.  Petersburgh.  From  that  moment  Pius  VI. « 
who  was  disposed  to  favour  the  Jesuits,  gave  way  to  his  inclination,  and 
openly  maintained  the  suppression  of  the  society,  while  he  favoured 
their  growth  in  Russia,  condemning  and  encouraging  them  at  the  same 
time.  In  1782  the  fathers  of  Polotzk  met  in  congregation,  and  elected 
a  vicar,  who  governed  the  college  for  two  years.  In  time  they  grew 
tired  of  such  expedients,  and  the  vicar  took  the  name  of  General  of  the 
Order.  And  yet  the  brief  of  Clement  XIV.  existed,  together  with  the 
anomaly  of  a  religious  order  in  rebellion  against  the  holy  father,  yet 
approved  by  him  in  secret, — upheld  by  all  the  powers  separated  from 
Rome,  against  those  powers  who  remained  in  her  communion, — and, 
more  extraordinary  still,  the  papacy  at  war  with  itself! 

"  The  nursery  of  the  society  was  kept  up  in  White  Russia,  and  owed 
much  to  a  man  whose  great  ability  resembled  the  now  extinct  Jesuits  of 
former  times,  a  real  successor  of  Aquaviva  and  Laynez.  This  father, 
whose  name  was  Grouber,  and  who  was  made  general  of  his  order,  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  a  politic  prudence.  The  ardent  and  indiscreet 
zeal  for  proselyting,  which  discovered  itself  at  a  later  period,  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  society  from  the  kingdom  which  had  afforded  them  a 
constant  asylum  ;  but  this  settlement  in  the  north  was  no  longer  needful* 
for  them.  Pius  VII.  relieved  them  from  their  degradation,  and  the  bull 
of  this  pope  (Soliiciiudo  omnium  eccUsiarum)^  dated  the  7th  of  August, 
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1814,  revoking  the  brief  of  Ganganelli,  formally  set  it  aside,  and  re- 
established the  Society  of  Jesus  throughout  the  world!" 

And  in  the  mean  while  had  they  departed  from  Europe  ?  or, 
as  Cardinal  Bemis  had  warned  his  master,  did  they  continue  in 
secret,  and  disguised  by  new  names,  to  carry  on  the  same  society 
with  the  same  principles !  In  1805,  the  French  minister,  Por- 
talis,  made  a  formal  report  to  the  Council  of  State  on  the  subject 
of  certain  religious  communities  which  had  established  themselves 
in  France  under  the  name  of  '^  Societies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"" 
"  Victims  of  the  Love  of  God,"" "  Society  of  Fathers  of  the  Faith,"" 
**  Paccanaristes,""  and  others.  The  first  have  been  long  since 
identified  as  closely  connected  with  the  Jesuit  body.  The  two 
last  Portalis  distinctly  affirms  to  be  only  the  Jesuits  in  another 
name.  They  were  compelled  to  alter  their  title  and  their  dress 
slightly  while  in  Prussia  and  Russia,  until  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
Vl.,  who,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  emperor,  authorized  them  to 
resume  their  original  establishments,  though  under  the  condition 
that  they  should  not  exist  except  in  Russia^.  To  these  we  may 
now  add  another  body,  '^  The  Cnristian  Brothers,""  who  have  been 
appended,  as  it  were,  to  the  original  organization  of  the  Jesuit 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  education  to  the  lower 
orders ;  but  of  wnom  none  but  the  superiors  (we  speak  of  the 
state  of  things  some  few  years  since)  were  aware  that  any  con- 
nexion existed  between  themselves  and  the  Jesuits.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  dwell  upon  this  superficially  fascinating  institution, 
full  of  apparent  good,  and  yet  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  incalcu- 
lable mischief.  But  those  who  may  be  captivated  with  its  exterior, 
and  candidly  alive  to  its  excellences,  must  never  forget  that  it  is 
a  branch  of  Jesuitism. 

But  we  must  turn  to  a  distinct  branch  of  the  considerations 
which  beset  the  history  of  Jesuitism — its  relation  to  the  state. 
Statesmen,  at  least  politicians  calling  themselves  statesmen,  may 
think  little  of  its  aggressions  upon  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
Oallio-like  care  nothing  for  these  things,  as  if  they  were  mere 

Juestions  of  words,  and  controversies  on  abstractions.  And 
Ihurchmen,  so-called,  who  will  not  realize  their  duty  to  the  civil 
power,  may  think  as  little  of  a  seemingly  spiritual  triumph  over  a 
secular  authority.  But  if,  separately,  each  ifi  his  own  sphere  may 
be  induced  to  look  more  narrowly  mto  the  constitution  of  this 
marvellous  instrument  for  the  acquisition  of  power,  we  may  be 
spared  in  future  from  hearing  those  rash  and  thoughtless  eulo- 
giums  upon  its  character,  which  have  startled  the  English  mind, 
even  from  the  walls  of  parliament. 

'  HiBtoire  Abr^^  des  J^suites,  yoL  ii.  p.  372. 
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Let  us  iina|!;inG  a  case.  Conceive  that  tJie  Emperor  of  Rnani 
laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  empire — that  on  some 
pretence  or  other,  moral  or  religious,  or  mixed  of  both,  he  put 
forward  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  En(^ 
crown — that  he  made  the  validity  of  its  succession  to  depend  on 
his  will,  the  alleginncc  of  its  subjects  on  his  voice,  the  fnendaliip 
of  foreign  states  on  his  abstinence  from  any  exhortation  to  opa 
war — -that  a  long  series  of  open  hostilities  had  been  waged  agauEt 
us  upon  these  very  grounds — that,  notwithstanding  occasioni] 
and  evasive  professions  of  modifying  or  withdrawing  such  pretffl- 
sions  on  the  jiart  of  individual  subjects  belonging  to  him,  he  him- 
self had  never  abandoned  an  iota  of  his  claims — that,  on  the  con- 
trary, liis  adherents  were  becoming  each  day  more  peremptory  in 
their  demands,  and  more  unreserved  in  their  arguments  in  its 
behalf — imagine  then  that  a  body  of  men  rose  up  in  Russia.  vA 
placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  a  Prince  KutusofT,  or 
a  Count  Alexander,  with  the  avowed  object  of  maintaining  and 
spreading  through  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  heart  of  Ei^ 
land,  tills  doctrine  of  the  Russian  prerogative.  Let  them  come 
under  disguises  and  false  names,  disseminate  themselves  thTOUjili 
the  country,  act  secretly,  cstahliah  correspondents  all  over  the 
world,  plant  schools  where  they  may  rear  up  the  young  under 
their  influence  and  in  their  principles,  obtain  the  command  owr 
the  clergy,  penetrate  into  private  families,  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  ears  of  princes,  hocomc  the  confessors  and  spiritual  di- 
rectors of  wives  and  mothers,  exercise  a  sway  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  classes,  in  the  pettiest  as  in  the  most  momentous  ads, 
ovw  the  souls  of  thoiisajids.  Let  tlie  result  of  tills  bo  in  a  few 
years  successive  outbreaks  of  treason,  rebellion,  attempts  at  rest- 
cide,  foreign  invasions,  and  horrible  conflicts.  Let  these  facts  w 
formally  proved  and  substantiated,  and  be  confirmed  by  similar 
outbreaks  in  neighbouring  countries,  wherever  these  emiseariu 
have  gained  a  footing.  Let  public  indignation  and  the  necessibr 
of  the  state  expel  them  from  every  other  kingdom.  Let  England 
follow  the  example.  Let  the  emperor  himself,  at  last  worn  ont 
with  remonstrances,  and  alarmed  at  the  excesses  and  crimes  of 
his  own  supporters,  disband  and  suppress  them.  Let  a  short 
time  elapne,  and  his  successor  once  more  call  them  into  life,  re- 
organize them  on  the  same  principles,  restore  every  one  of  their 
powei-s  and  ])rivilegcs,  ami  them  with  the  same  weapons,  and  send 
them  forth  into  I'iUgland  once  more  upon  the  same  mission.  And 
then  inmgiiie  that  the  legislature  and  the  crown,  paralyzed  by 
some  p.'bt  concessions  to  [lopular  licence,  or  seduced  by  empty 
pmfeHisioiis  of  innocent  intentions,  or  incapable  of  discriminating 
falsehood  from  tnith,  where,  like  J'ilate,  tliey  liave  ieamt  to  ask 
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but  one  sneering  question,  ^'  What  is  truth  V  or  led  away  by 
some  vague  enthusiastic  dreams  of  ardent  minds,  who  have  never 
examined  into  history,  or  separated  between  the  heroism  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  vices  of  the  sj'stem  which  they  subserve — ^with  all 
experience  crying  out  to  warn  them,  and  the  laws  which  they 
have  themselves  enacted  staring  them  in  the  face — that  they 
should  yet  permit  once  more  these  emissaries  to  spread  them- 
selves through  the  country,  to  become  masters  of  property,  to 
move  about  m  it  under  disguise,  to  assemble  themselves  m  secret 
confederacies,  to  obtain  again  in  the  most  disturbed  and  disloyal 
and  precarious  portion  of  the  empire  the  control  over  the  educa- 
tion of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  clergy,  and  through  them  of  a 
whole  hierarchy  arrayed  openly  against  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
— and  then,  when  demand  is  made  that  the  statutes  they  them- 
selves enacted  should  be  enforced,  and  safeguards  they  themselves 
created  should  be  put  in  use,  and  the  country  be  saved  by  speedy 
precaution  from  a  repetition  of  the  same  troubles  by  the  same 
confederacy,  the  answer  given  should  be,  that  times  are  changed, 
that  the  constitution  of  England  no  longer  permits  us  to  expel 
the  emissaries  of  a  foreign  power,  bent  on  subverting  its  laws 
and  enslaving  its  liberties ;  that  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  Jesuits  might  have  been  crushed  and  exterminated, 
but  that  now  we  must  submit  to  the  risk ;  that  to  save  ourselves 
from  such  imminent  peril  is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
toleration. 

Is  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  empire,  or  of  any  political 
society,  a  portion  of  its  very  life  and  essence !  Is  this  compatible 
with  the  exercise  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  and  prerogative  over  the 
persons,  property,  and  consciences  of  its  subjects  \  Does  it  not 
depend  on  the  recognition  of  some  one  supreme  authoritv  within 
the  empire,  beyond  which  there  is  no  appeal,  from  which  all  others 
are  derived,  to  which  they  are  all  responsible !  Has  it  not  been 
for  this,  as  for  national  existence  itself,  that  wars  after  wars  have 
been  waged,  and  struggles  carried  on,  and  laws  created  \  And  is 
it  then  a  matter  of  no  moment — a  mere  speculative  question — ^a 
squabble,  as  it  has  been  termed,  of  monks — or  a  romantic  theory 
of  self-denial  and  enthusiasm,  that  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  mo- 
narch, pledged  to  him  by  the  most  solemn  vows  and  obligations 
wholly  and  unreservedly,  beyond  any  degree  of  .vassalage  that  ever 
placed  a  serf  at  the  foot  of  his  lord,  and  bent  upon  reducing  Eng- 
land to  his  power,  should  be  allowed  to  penetrate  into  and  take 
up  their  position  in  the  heart  of  the  country ;  with  this  excuse 
only,  that  their  master  is  not  a  crowned  head,  but  only  the  general 
of  an  army — that  their  weapons  are  not  as  yet  open  instruments 
of  violence,. but  only  plausible  artifices  and  secret  intrigues;  and. 
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their  motive  Dot  a  secular  object,  but  only  that  which,  noregiilitcj 
and  misapplied,  stimulates  the  most  reckless  fanatioiam,  and  en- 
boldens  men  to  the  most  enormous  orimes — a  false  religion! 

But,  it  n'ill  be  said,  Jesuitism  is  but  a  form  of  opinion,  a  dkr 
speculation;  and  a  speculation,  from  its  veiy  extravagance,  u- 
suited  to  the  liberalism  of  the  present  day,  and  incapable  of  making 

Erogress.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  It  is  not  an  opinion— 
ut  ao  army ;  not  a  speculation — but  a  n-arfare ;  and  a  warbt 
bent — directly  and  unremittingly,  and  with  the  most  formidibk 
of  all  weapons,  stratagem  and  ulsehood — against  the  civil  ponn 
of  the  earth. 

The  same  ambition  whicli  reared  up  the  ultramontane  doctnB 
of  the  independence  of  the  pope  upon  councils,  and  of  his  dea 
authority  over  bishops,  reared  up  also  the  other  branch  of  the 
theory,  his  power  over  kings.  Monarchs  and  their  Divine  deu^ 
tion  from  Heaven  presented  even  a  stronger  obstacle  to  the  dreta 
of  an  universal  empire  placed  at  the  feet  of  an  individual  at  Borne, 
than  the  independence  of  the  Episcopate.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  be  removed ;  and  Jesuitism  undertook  to  remove  it.  For 
thb  purpose  they  asserted  in  their  works  the  theory,  in  its  faUat 
extravagance,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  power  over  tho 
temporal.  At  the  same  time,  to  save  themselves  from  the  difficnltr 
of  maintaining  the  doctrine  in  its  form  most  obnoxious  to  king! 
and  most  offensive  to  reason,  they  gave  up  to  a  certain  extmt  tho 
direct  power  of  the  pope  over  temporals,  and  confined  his  cliiin 
to  the  indirect,  in  ordine  ad  ^iritualia.  And  thus  at  the  pre- 
sent day  they  boldly  exclaim  against  the  injustice  of  charging 
them  with  the  maintenance  of  an  obsolete  and  absurd  doctnne, 
reserving  to  themselves  an  equally  extensive  dominion  through 
the  thousand  openings  and  channels  by  which  temporal  thingi 
exert  indirectly  an  influence  on  spiritual.  And  whenever  a  tou<£- 
stone  is  to  be  applied  to  their  real  opinions  on  this  subject,  if  any 
touchstone  can  extort  them,  it  must  be  framed  to  test  the  theoiy, 
not  of  a  direct,  but  of  an  indirect  power.  Secondlv,  it  was  neoea- 
sary  tn  strip  the  civil  authority  of  all  its  divine  character,  to  re- 
gard it  solely  as  a  conventional  arrangement,  a  creature  of  man, 
which  society  might  constitute,  and,  having  constituted,  might 
modify  and  destroy  at  their  will.  Hence  there  is  no  extravaganoe 
of  radicalism  which  may  not  find  its  counterpart  in  the  poHtial 
theories  of  Jesuit  writers— not  one  or  two,  but  the  general  au- 
thorized, applauded  interpreters  of  the  society.  Ana  hence  the 
phenomenon  apparently  so  inexplicable,  that  the  closest  alliance 
can  subsist  between  the  extremest  forms  of  liberalism  in  politics 
and  the  most  bigoted  Romanism ;  and  that,  where  Romanism 
now  works,  it  works  often  with  democratical  associates.     Thirdly, 
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it  was  necessary  to  create  in  the  same  manner,  and,  as  it  were,  by 
the  same  gift  and  consecration  from  the  Ghm*ch,  a  temporal  so- 
vereignty which  might  at  once  place  itself  over  the  head  of  ordi- 
nary monarchs,  possessing,  like  them,  subjects,  and  domains,  and 
revenues,  and  arms,  and  laws,  and  judges,  wholly  distinct  from 
those  of  separate  states.  Such  a  sovereign  is  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits.  Bull  after  bull  invests  him  with  the  power  of  defending 
his  society  against  the  attacks  or  molestations  of  any  person  what- 
ever— *'*'  a  quibuscunque  personis,  tam  secularibus  quam  ecclesi- 
asticis,  quacunque  auctoritate  et  superioritate  fungentibus  ;^  and 
of  defending  it  in  any  way — "  per  sententias,  censuras,  aliaque 
juris  et  facti  opportuna  remedia  compescendo  *.'*'*  His  subjects, 
whether  Spaniards,  or  Portuguese,  or  French,  or  English,  swear 
to  him  an  allegiance  beyond  any  which  any  earthly  monarch  ever 
possessed.  They  are  to  regard  their  general,  not  merely  as  hold- 
mg  a  commission  from  the  pope,  or  even  from  the  Almighty,  but 
as  his  plenipotentiary  upon  earth,  his  locum  tenens^  as  Christ  Him- 
self— (locum  Dei  tenenti,  in  eo  Christum  veluti  prsesentem  ag- 
noscant  venerenturque).  The  obedience  they  promise  is  to  be 
blind — obedientia  cseca.  It  extends  to  all  things,  even  those 
not  obligatory — in  omnibus  etiam  non  obligatoriis.  Its  perfec- 
tion is  to  be  in  his  hand  as  a  walking-stick,  or  as  the  limb  of  a 
dead  body,  without  a  thought  or  power  of  resistance.  It  is  to  be 
irrespective  of  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  any  other  potentate.  It 
is  to  tiT  its  subjects  even  as  Abraham  was  tried.  Consequently 
it  is  obligatory  even  to  sin — superiores  possunt  obligare  ad  pec- 
catum,  in  virtute  obedientise,  quando  id  multum  conveniat '.  It 
abandons  to  their  superiors  even  the  thoughts  of  the  heart.  The 
whole  soul  is  to  be  laid  open,  that  it  may  be  moved  and  played 
upon  with  the  same  facility  and  unerring  result  as  the  keys  of  an 
instrument.  And  this  obedience  is  secured  by  arts  which  other 
monarchs  dare  not  use,  lest  they  should  bring  upon  themselves 
the  indignation  of  outn^ed  humanity, — by  an  espionage  which 
besieges  every  member  of  the  body  on  every  side,  which  requires 
that  all  his  errors  and  defects,  and  every  thing  observed  in  him, 
be  made  known  to  his  superiors  by  any  one  who  has  perceived  or 
heard  them  out  of  the  confessional ;  and,  as  may  be  seen  here- 
after, even  this  last  reserve  and  obstacle  is  capable  of  being  removed 
— *^  ut  omnes  errores  et  defectus  ipsius  et  res  qusecunque,  quae 
notatse  in  eo  et  observatse  fuerint,  superioribus  per  quemvis,  qui 
extra  confessionem  eas  acceperit,  manifestentur.'^  It  allows  no 
letters  to  be  written  or  received,  except  with  the  leave  and  through 
the  hand  of  the  superior,  by  whom  they  may  be  retained.     In 

*  Boll  of  Gregory  XIII.  1693.  *  Index  General,  p.  605. 
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oUier  words,  the  last  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  never  to 
be  used  by  an  English  monarch  except  in  cases  of  the  utmost 
state  necessity,  and  (i^arded  a<*ainst  with  the  severest  jealousy, 
is  the  ordinaiy  privilege  of  the  superior  of  a  Jesuit  institu- 
tion. "  Lit«ree  scribi  non  debent,  nisi  cum  liceutia  snperioris, 
nee  accipi  nisi  per  ipsum.  Et  superior  potest  eas  retincre '/'  It 
plants  even  by  the  officers  a  private  as  well  aa  an  official  spy, 
whose  duty  it  is  regularly  to  communicate  to  the  general  every 
detail  of  his  conduct.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of  openly  break- 
ing the  seal  of  confession,  besides  the  confessional  there  is  esta- 
blished another  tribunal  of  the  superiors,  before  which  it  is  en- 
joined to  all  the  members  to  lay  open  their  most  secret  thoughts. 
And  though  there  is  a  law  forbidding  Jesuit  confessors  to  make 
use  of  their  knowledge',  it  is  carefully  and  curiously  expressed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  lay  the  injunction  open  to  the  dispenaatious 
suggested  by  the  theory  of  probabilism — "some  doctors  have 
taught  the  contrary," — "non  desunt  doctores,  qui  notitin  per 
confcssionem  habita  salvo  sacramenti  sigillo  confessariis  uti  non- 
nunquam  licere  sentiant."  And  the  whole  theory  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  general — his  avowed  need  of  knowing  most  minutely 
the  character  and  acts  of  every  individual — his  unlimited  power 
of  dispensation  and  absolution  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures — 
and,  as  confirmatory  of  these  anticipations,  facts  which,  though 
they  cannot  be  used  in  argument,  are  yet  sufBciently  substantiated 
for  credibility — all  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  the  seal  of 
confession  is  not  likely  to  be  a  bar  to  the  omniicienct  of  the 
ruler  of  the  society.  From  very  different  sources  it  lias  been 
stated  that  the  confessions  are  registered  and  preserved.  And  the 
King  of  Spain  is  said  to  have  detached  Alana  Theresa  from  the 
society,  by  sending  to  her  her  own  general  confession,  which  waa 
discovered  in  a  Jesuit  college  in  Spain. 

Nor  is  the  general  powerless  to  enforce  obedience.  He  can 
administer  discipline,  require  and  enforce  submission,  exercise 
the  privileges  of  the  Inquisition,  eject  the  disobedient  member, 
stripped  of  all  that  he  possessed,  or  all  that  he  gave  to  the  so^ety ; 
and  the  return  of  which,  if  it  be  sttU  in  existence,  depends  upon 
tlic  will  of  the  gcncnil.  Or,  if  the  rebellious  subject  has  fled  from 
his  prison,  he  may  be  dragged  back  as  an  apostate,  incarcerated, 
and  punished  in  any  wuy,  even  by  the  intervention  of  the  secular 
arm.  'I'liere  is  no  appeal  to  any  laws  that  protect  the  citizen, — ■ 
no  habeas  corpus, — no  trial  by  jury, — no  judicial  tribunal.  Tlie 
will  of  the  general  is  all  in  all. 

And  this  uuivcrsal  monarch  is  possessed  also  of  revenues  aad 
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domaiiis.  Paraguay  was  their  first  attempt  to  found  a  separate 
kingdom,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  its  lawful  sovereign. 
This  missionary  establishment,  admirably  planned  and  holily  con- 
ducted— that  is,  if  Christian  education  be  the  training  of  human 
beings  in  the  helplessness  and  dependence  of  infancy — possessed 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  parochial  regiments  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  which,  under  the  command  of  a  Jesuit  generalissimo, 
and  of  Jesuit  colonels,  lieutenants,  and  general  officers,  went 
through  their  exercises  every  Sunday  after  vespers.  It  had  a 
commerce  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  of  piasters  per 
annum,  of  which  the  half  was  clear  profit.  It  excluded  not  only 
strangei*s,  but  even  the  bishop  of  the  province,  from  holding  com- 
munication with  its  district ;  and  it  ended  by  waging  open  war 
against  the  armies  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  '^  I  found  the  Jesuits,'*^ 
says  the  good  Bishop  Palafox,  speaking  of  another  district,  ^^  pos- 
sessed of  nearly  all  the  wealth  and  opulence  of  the  provinces  of 
Spanish  America.  Two  of  their  colleges  possess  at  present 
nearly  800,000  sheep,  without  reckoning  other  cattle.  In  Mexico 
they  have  six  of  the  largest  sugar  refineries,  though  only  ten 
colleges.  One  of  these  is  valued  on  an  average  at  half  a  million 
of  dollars;  and  some  even  amount  nearly  to  a  million.  Some 
bring  in  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  They  have  farm 
districts — farms  of  upwards  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  extent — 
mines  of  silver,  public  magazines,  markets,  shops,  resources  of 
trade  of  every  kmd,  from  high  to  low,  even  butcheries '.'"  In 
China  they  had  three  banks,  which  lent  money  at  interest,  from 
which,  on  ordinary  calculation,  they  must  have  derived  a  revenue 
of  J  80,000  francs  *,  besides  a  commerce  of  other  kinds — in  pearls, 
diamonds,  stufis,  wines,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other  commodities  *. 
In  Martinique  the  failure  of  La  Valette  betrayed  commercial 
speculations,  the  profits  of  which  were  calculated  in  France  by 
millions  of  francs,  all  of  which  was  merged  in  the  general  revenue 
of  the  society,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  general.  They  had 
obtained  establishments  and  property  in  Italy,  Portugal,  France, 
Germany,  Ireland,  England,  Transylvania,  Livonia,  Lithuania, 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hungary,  Moravia,  Poland,  Ethiopia,  Abyssinia, 
Malabar,  Pei*sia,  Turkey,  Japan,  China,  Canada,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
Paraguay,  and  Peru.  And  their  movements  in  all  these  regions, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  generals,  were  governed  without 
the  slightest  resistance,  and  in  the  profoundest  secrecy,  by  a  single 
hand  at  Rome.  "  From  this  chamber  where  we  now  are,^'  he 
observed  to  the  Due  de  Brancas,  "  I  govern  not  only  Paris,  but 

'  1  Lett,  de  Dom.  Jean  de  Palafox  au  Tape  Innocent  X.,  1647* 

*  M^m.  dc8  Missions  Etrang.,  p.  67* 

^  Anecdotes  de  la  Chine,  toI.  ii.  pp.  6. 16. 
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China, — not  only  Ohina,  but  the  whole  world, — without  any  one 
kaowing  how  it  is  done  !^  And  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  was 
as  formidable  as  its  extent.  In  1540,  when  Paul  III.  established 
them  by  hie  bull,  they  were  only  in  number  10.  In  1545  they 
were  still  only  80.  In  that  year  they  had  only  10  booses.  But 
in  1549  they  had  already  2  provinces  and  22  houses  i  and  at  the 
death  of  Ignatius,  in  1556,  they  had  12  great  provinces.  In  1608 
Bibadeneira  reckoned  29  provinces  and  2  vice-provinces,  21  houses 
of  profession,  293  colleges,  .13  houses  of  probation,  93  of  residence, 
and  10,580  Jesuits.  In  1670  they  had  35  provinces,  S  vice-pro- 
vinces, 33  professed  houses,  568  colleges,  48  houses  of  probation, 
88  seminanes,  160  residences,  and  106  missions;  and  in  all  there 
were  17,655  Jesuits,  of  whom  7870  were  priests.  And  at  last, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Jesuit  Jouvenci  in  1710  they 
had  24  professed  houses,  59  houses  of  probation,  340  residences, 
612  colleges,  200  missions,  157  seminanes  and  boarding-schools, 
and  19,090  Jesuits*. 

In  addition  to  this  class  of  forces,  encamped,  or  to  be  encamped 
and  garrisoned  on  every  kingdom  on  the  globe,  the  general  may 
now  count  on  the  secular  clergy  of  Home,  especially  in  France 
and  in  Ireland,  who,  from  being  the  strong  advocates  of  the 
Gallican  liberties,  have  now,  partly  by  the  artifices  of  the  Jesuits 
in  obtaining  the  command  of  their  education,  partly  by  the  dread 
of  the  seemingly  opposite  faction  of  irreligion,  thrown  themaelvea 
into  the  arms  of  the  Jesuits ;  so  that  now  Bomanism  itself  is 
almost  identical  with  Jesuitism.  Beyond  this  are  the  children  of 
all  classes,  especially  the  higher,  whom  they  rear  in  their  schools, 
imbue  with  their  maxims,  and  attach  with  every  art  to  their 
interest.  Beyond  this  arc  various  bodies,  such  as  the  GhriBtian 
brothers,  whom  they  command  and  direct,  without  their  arm  beiiv 
seen.  Beyond  these,  the  immense  numbers  of  weak,  or  trouble^ 
or  excited  consciences,  which  they  control,  fascinate,  and  govern 
through  the  confessional.  Beyond  this,  a  number  of  other  per- 
sons, of  various  classes,  not  absolutely  enrolled  in  the  body,  bat 
attached  to  it  by  various  degrees  of  dependence,  though  they  still 
remain  in  the  world,  and  are  distinguishable  by  no  outward  marks. 
Of  the  existence  of  such  members  there  can  now  no  longer  be  a 
doubt.  Such  are  the  subjects  and  the  forces  of  the  king  of  the 
Jesuits. 

The  arms  with  which  they  carry  on  their  warfare  are  legiti- 
mated, and  almost  consecrated,  as  it  were,  by  their  own  moral 
writers.  There  is  the  favour  and  interest  of  great  men — of  tlie 
rich  and  the  noble.     The  constitutions  openly  direct  attention  to 

'  DisBCTlalioD  Analyt,  p.  26. 
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this,  again  and  again  \  There  is  the  unrestricted  knowledge  of 
the  passions,  vices,  past  life,  and  minutest  acts  of  every  individual 
who  can  be  brought  within  their  influence.  There  is  the  fear 
and  terror  excited  even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  powerful  of 
Bomanists — sovereigns  and  popes — by  the  invisible  presence  of 
such  an  enormous  mass  of  fanatical  enthusiasm,  penetrating  into 
evei^  portion  of  society,  and  ready  to  explode  at  the  will  of  a 
foreign  leader,  the  avowed  antagonist  of  their  authority.  Even 
Henry  IV.  confessed  that  he  quailed  beneath  it.  There  is  the 
licensed  use  of  the  whole  magazine  of  spiritual  terrors  and  cen- 
sures placed  in  the  hands  of  the  society  by  the  pope  himself. 
There  is  the  power  of  calling  into  action  any  secular  arm  at  their 
disposal  to  defend  their  privileges.  There  is  an  organization  of 
consummate  flexibility  and  unerring  certainty,  ramifying  through 
every  class  of  society,  and  into  every  country,  and  answering  the 
touch  of  one  hand  with  the  most  implicit  obedience.  There  is  a 
zeal  let  loose  by  a  most  lax  but  an  authorized  casuistry,  the  work 
not  of  any  single  writer,  but  of  author  upon  author,  approved 
and  published,  edition  on  edition,  and  defended  pertinaciously 
against  the  most  solemn  condemnations  of  the  Church, — a  casu- 
istry which  releases  the  conscience  from  all  moral  obligations 
that  embarrass  it,  and  gives  full  scope  to  the  passions,  and  which 
is  fastened  on  the  society,  by  its  own  acts,  as  its  peculiar  creation, 
property,  and  instrument.  Let  reference  once  more  be  made  to 
that  vast  collection  of  unimpeachable  documentary  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  Annales,  and  to  the  repeated  censures  and  con- 
demnations of  the  casuistry  of  Jesuit  writers,  by  parliaments, 
universities,  bishops,  and  popes,  all  of  them  liomish.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  upwards  oi  2000  extracts  were  verified  publicly 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  without  resting  on  the  sources 
irom  which  Pascal  drew  his  provincial  letters.  Add  to  this  that 
the  direction  of  the  conscience  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the 
society ;  that  to  obtain  favour  with  all  classes,  and  draw  crowds 
to  their  pulpits  and  confessionals,  is  repeatedly  held  forth  in  their 
statutes  as  a  necessair  aim ;  that  to  obtain  this  influence  there  is 
need  of  a  relaxed  discipline,  and  an  accommodating  morality ; 
that  to  adapt  itself  to  the  varieties  of  human  intellect,  a  bold  scep- 
tical religious  doctrine  is  required  ;  that  to  give  full  play  to  the 
means  of  defence  and  offence  in  the  warfare  they  undertake,  there 
must  be  a  licence  to  employ  any  means^  and  to  justify  those  means 
by  the  end,  whether  they  be  falsehood,  or  evasion,  or  calumny,  or 
assassination,  or  regicide ;  that  there  must  be  uniformity  of  opinion 
in  the  society  ■  to  preserve  its  solidity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

'  v.  Index  Generalis,  MAgnates,  p.  78- 
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plausibility  and  versatility,  to  ensure  that  power  of  adaptation  to 
circumstances  which  is  avowedly  reserved  to  the  general.  Let 
it  be  then  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  probabiliam,  or  the  credibility 
of  any  opinion  which  has  been  maintained  by  an  eminent  doctor, 
and  the  liberty  of  following  it,  even  against  our  own  conscience, 
ensures  the  pliability  ;  and  that  a  supply  of  such  doctors  main- 
taining the  most  monstroustenets  was  a  necessary  accompaniment 
to  it.  Let  It  then  be  remembered  that  every  publication  of  the 
society  is  placed  under  a  severe  and  secret  police ;  that  no  book, 
or  pamphlet,  or  even  handbill,  may  be  published  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  general ;  that  those  who  print  without  permission, 
and  under  a  borrowed  name,  are  subjected  even  to  corporal  punisb- 
ment ;  that  the  revisors  in  the  provinces  appointed  by  the  general 
are  ordered  to  send  their  observations  to  Itome,  and  to  wait  the 
orders  of  the  general ;  that  if  after  correction  the  author  makes 
any  alterations,  he  will  be  severely  punished  ;  that  these  punish- 
ments extend  to  accomplices  and  even  to  snperiors ;  and  that 
even  translations  may  not  be  published  without  permission  of  the 
general '.  Lastly,  let  search  be  made  through  the  whole  list  of 
condemned  writers  for  any  one  who  has  been  censured  by  the 
society,  or  punished,  or  expelled — who  has  not  rather  been  re- 
published  again  and  ^ain — ("  Utisembaum,"  the  worst  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  editions) — and  apologized  for  in  the  face  of  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  Let  all  these  things  be  candidly  weighed, 
the  a  priori  expectations  with  the  positive  evidence  of  fact ;  and 
then  let  the  reader,  however  anxious  to  cast  a  veil  over  the  Crimea 
of  Jesuit  casuistry,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  pronounce  the 
society  innocent  of  its  enormities*. 

With  a  legion  thus  armed  and  constituted,  recruited  by  meana 
of  an  exciting  and  overwhelming  ordeal,  the  spiritual  exercises 
of  Ignatius,  not  only  from  zealous  and  ardent,  but  from  ill- 
regulated  or  fanatical  minds,  burdened  with  the  conscience  of 
past  sins — their  whole  nature  placed  abjectly  at  the  disposal  of 

'  Tlic  refcrenre  to  the  cDiiBtitDtianB  enforcing  these  rules  mi;  bo  seen  in  Uoa- 
elsr'a  "Cr>nipto  llendii,"  p.  884. 

*  And  if  anj',  nnt  familiar  with  these  wrttinjts,  jmsgine  that  k  few  onlj  ara  cnl- 
— '-'-   and  tliDt  the  wliote  hoiy  is  not  implicnted  in  tlieir  cmn,  let  them  e: 
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another — ^their  hopes  and  zeal  iniSamed  with  the  present  grandeur 
of  their  society,  or  the  promised  glories  of  Heaven — their  con- 
sciences released  from  every  scruple — their  wildest  dreams  of 
enthusiasm  let  loose  by  the  magic  words,  "  to  the  greater  glory 
of  Crod,"*^  ad  majorem  Dei  ghriam — ^taught  to  regard  kings  as 
their  enemies,  and  nations  as  their  property — authorized  to 
disseminate  themselves  throughout  society  in  every  disguise — 
fascinated  by  the  interest  of  intrigue — supplied  with  every  variety 
of  talent  to  meet  eveir  exigency,  the  Jesuits  who  are  licensed  by 
the  general  (for  sucn  only  are  wisely  permitted  to  engage  in 
political  affairs)  carried  on  their  warfare  against  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  And  what  is  their  history  ? — In  1550  they 
distract  Venice.  In  1578  they  intrigue  in  Portugal  to  deprive 
the  Queen  of  the  regency.  In  1580  they  attempt  an  insurrection 
in  England.  In  1581  they  are  detected  in  a  conspiracy  in  Ger- 
many. In  1584  they  are  charged  with  the  assassmation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  In  1 589  they  become  the  animating  soul  of 
the  League.  In  1593  and  1594  five  conspiracies  against  Eliza- 
beth in  England  are  brought  home  to  them.  At  the  same 
period,  they  are  charged  with  instigating  the  assassination  of 
Henry  IV.  by  Barribre.  In  the  same  year,  they  make  another 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  by  Jean  Ghatel.  In  1595  they 
excite  a  revolt  at  Riga.  In  1597  they  are  involved  in  another 
plot  against  Elizabeth.  In  1598  and  1599  they  pay  and  admit 
to  confession  and  the  Holy  Communion  assassms  to  destroy 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau.  At  the  same  period,  they  excite 
revolts  against  the  sovereign  authority  in  Styria,  in  Garinthia,  in 
Bavaria,  in  Transylvania,  in  Poland,  and  in  Sweden.  1605  is 
the  date  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  in  the  same  year  they 
involve  Russia  in  war  in  the  cause  of  the  false  Demetrius. 
About  the  same  time  they  excite  troubles  at  Venice,  Dantzic, 
Thorn,  Genoa,  Bohemia,  and  Lou  vain.  In  1610  they  are  charged 
as  accomplices  in  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  by  Bavaillac. 
In  1615,  and  the  following  years,  they  distract,  by  their  intrigues 
and  struggles,  the  universities  and  the  clergy  of  France.  In 
1622,  1626,  and  1634,  they  kindle  a  civil  war  in  Poland.  In 
1625  they  attack  Louis  XIII.  In  1643  they  are  expelled  from 
the  schools  of  Milan  by  Borromeo.  In  1644,  and  following  years, 
they  destroy  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  cany  on  a  war  against 
its  most  holy  members  in  France,  to  the  infinite  confusion  both 
of  the  state  and  the  Church,  by  their  doctrines  of  Molinism  and 
their  calumnies  of  Jansenism — a  struggle,  let  it  be  remembered, 
not,  as  it  may  sound  to  some,  of  aostract  theological  opinions, 
but  deeply  real  and  practical — a  struggle  to  extirnate  from  the 
Church  in  France  the  true  Catholic  doctrines  which  it  had  still 
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firmly,  though  inconsistcDtly,  preaeired  from  the  grasp  of  the 
papacy,  aad  to  raise  the  pope  as  sole  despot  of  the  Church  od 
the  ruins  of  primitive  antiquity,  of  the  episcopacy,  and  of  councils. 
But  the  list  is  not  yet  closed.  In  1 688  they  advise  James  to  his 
destruction.  In  1722  they  conspire  in  China  to  dethrone  the 
emperor.  In  1725  Peter  the  Grreat  is  compelled  by  their  in- 
trigues to  haniah  them  from  Russia.  In  1728  and  1751  they  are 
OApelled  from  the  office  of  public  education.  In  1739  they 
conspire  for  the  throne  of  Tonquin.     In  1 769  they  join  in  th« 

{)Iot  for  the  assassination  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  This  cata- 
ogue  might  be  far  extended,  and  include  the  ruin  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  m  France ;  but  it  is  enough  to  have  taken  one  which 
has  been  already  given  by  others '. 

And  when  it  ia  argued  that  these  charges  are  all  calumnies — 
the  inventions  of  imide]  philosophers,  of  ungodly  monarcha,  of 
jealous  rivals,  or  violent  Protestants,  let  it  be  remembered  what 
monarchs  have  been  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  order ; 
— Louis  XIV.,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  Catherine  of  Russia.  To 
whom  do  the  defenders  of  the  system  appeal  for  testimonials  of 
its  value '  \  To  infidel  philosophers  themselves.  Think  of  the 
singular  uniformity  prevailing  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  remote 
countries,  and  most  opposite  characters  !  Let  it  be  asked  how, 
on  an^  ordinary  ground  of  probability,  except  the  reality  of  the 
fact,  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  exhibited  in 
the  following  table. 

From  the  year  1565  to  1773,  by  heathen  as  well  as  by  Chiia- 
tian  sovereigns,  by  Bomish  far  more  than  by  Protestant  states, 
they  were  expelled  from  the  following  places,  not  before,  but 
after  trial  of  their  conduct.  The  table  is  given  in  the  "  Hiatoire 
Abrt^gde,"'  vol.  ii.  p.  28S,  and  it  stands  thus : — 

Sarraf^ossa    155S  The  whole  of  France    ....      1591 

The  Vahcline 1566    Holland    1506 

Vienna 1568    Tournon 1597 

Avignon    1570    Bcnrn    1397 

Antwerp 1578  p„„,,„j                                   ( 1601 

Segovia     1578    ^"8^"^    {  IfiM 

Portugal   1578    Dnntzic  and  Than 1606 

f'""  Venice  i  *"• 

England   .{  1581  ^^""^ j  leiS 

1, 1586  Amecra,  in  Japan     ,      1613 

Japan    1587  Bohemia 161B 

Hungary  and  Traneylvania     1588  Moravia 1C)9 

Bordeaux      1589  Naples 162S 
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The  Netherlands 1622 

China  and  India  ••••••••     1622 

Malta 1634 

«-- {mt 

Savoy 1729 

Portugal  1759 


France 1762 

Spain    1767 

The  Sicilies 1767 

Parma 1768 

Malta   1768 

Rome  and  the  whole   of  )  .^.^ 
Christendom     P^'^ 


To  the  list  may  be  added  their  last  expulsion  from  Russia  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  in  1816;  the  remonstrances  against 
their  restoration  in  1814  by  Portugal,  Austria,  Naples,  and 
Switzerland ' ;  their  recent  expulsion  from  the  Continent ;  and  to 
the  present  generation  of  politicians  that  which  cannot  be  evaded, 
the  formal  precautions  against  their  re-establishment  in  England 
when  the  disabilities  of  the  Romanists  were  removed.  Were  the 
authors  of  that  bill  ultra-Protestant  enemies  of  Rome,  or  infidel 
philosophers,  or  ignorant  of  history !  Did  they,  in  placing  the 
practical  exclusion  of  the  Jesuits  from  England  among  the  few 
safeguards  to  a  most  hazardous  measure,  follow  merely  the  idle 
calumnies  of  forgotten  days,  and  throw  out  the  precaution  to 
delude  a  vulgar  mob,  without  a  thought  of  the  necessity  of 
ensuring  its  execution!  Or  did  they  really  believe  that  the 
history  of  Jesuitism  was  not  a  falsehood,  its  accusers  not  calum- 
niators, its  system  not  compatible  with  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
th6  integrity  of  the  realm,  or  the  liberty  of  the  people  ?  And 
one  more  question  may  be  asked — if,  in  bribing  England  to  the 
reception  of  their  measure  by  such  a  condition,  they  honestly 
acknowledged  its  necessity,  what  have  they  done  since  to  redeem 
their  pledge!  How  comes  it,  that  to  ask  at  this  day  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  progress  of  Jesuitism  in  this  empire,  and  an 
enforcement  of  the  law  against  it,  would  be  deemed  a  mockery ! 

We  must  now  conclude. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  not  meant  as  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  Jesuitism,  or  a  full  development  of  its  principles  and 
tendencies ;  far  from  it.  But  they  have  been  made  in  the  hope 
of  arresting,  if  only  one  or  two  minds,  and  inducing  them  to 
examine  before  they  panegyrize.  In  every  panegyric  (however 
guarded)  there  is  great  danger.  It  will  be  seized  on,  and  em- 
ployed without  scruple,  to  answer  ends  that  the  author  never 
contemplated.  But  in  expressions  of  warm  unreserved  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  for  Jesuits,  in  contemptuous  condemnation 
of  those  who  have  felt  it  their  duty  thoughtfully  and  deliberately 
to  protest  against  the  system,  there  is  incalculable  evil. 

Imagine  mat  a  hundredth  part  of  the  evidence  merely  hinted 


*  HitUnre  Abr^g^,  vol  ii.  p.  388. 
VOL.  IX. — NO.  XVIII. — JUNE,  1848. 
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at  in  thcee  pages,  but  offered  to  inveetig^tion  io  numerous  acces^ 
Bible  works,  were  brought  against  the  conduct  of  any  individtul, 
and  who  would  dare  to  set  it  aside  as  undeserving  consideration, 
or  receive  the  accused  party  with  open  arms  as  indisputably  a 
calumniated  innocent?  English  justice  would  demaiia  that  be 
should  not  even  now  be  pronounced  guilty  until  his  cause  had  been 
heard  ;  but  ib  would  demand  also  that  he  should  be  put  upon  his 
trial.  This  is  all  that  wc  ask  for  Jesuitism.  Let  it  be  tried-  Let 
it  not  bo  acquitted,  any  more  than  condemned,  without  the  cause 
being  heard. 

And  let  the  inquirer  add  to  the  two  questions  already  suggested 
in  rceard  to  its  collision  with  the  divine  ecclesiastical  poUty, 
and  uie  divine  supremacy  of  states,  others  of  a  more  ethiol 
nature.  What  is  the  moral  bearing  of  a  system  in  the  bands  of 
men,  which  rests  on  two  exclusive  principles — the  omnipotence  of 
an  individual  ruler,  and  the  blind  obedience  of  unresisting  sub- 
jects i  Wliat  must  be  the  effect  uf  such  arbitrary  unlimited  power 
on  the  ruler,  and  of  such  absolute  unthinking  subjection  on  the 
ruled  I  How  is  this  absorption  and  concentration  of  all  duties  in 
the  one  duty  of  obedience  to  an  individual  consistent  vith  the  per 
fcction  or  development  of  human  nature,  which  is  a  constitution  of 
many  affections  and  many  principles,  directed  to  many  diSerent 
o^ects,  and  intended  to  coniprencnd  them  all!  What  is  the 
effect  of  stripping  and  laying  bare  all  the  secret  movements  of  the 
heart  before  a  fellow-creature,  as  if  some  curious  hand  should 
tear  away  the  integuments  of  the  skin,  and  set  before  us  in  our 
daily  walks  the  naked  carcass,  the  throbbing  veins,  the  raw 
muscles,  the  wholo  quivering,  bloody,  loathed  anatomv  of  man"! 
misei'ablc  aiiiinal  frame,  instead  of  that  decent  mantle  which  a 
merciful  Maker  lias  thronn  over  the  infirmities  of  the  fleah! 
Obedience  is  indeed  a  virtue — obedience  to  Grod  as  supreme,  and 
to  man  as  His  delegate  and  steward.  But  is  it  any  longer  a 
virtuo,  when  separated  from  thoughtfulness  and  self-oomQiand ! 
Is  it  nut  rather  a  vice,  when  it  abdicates  the  first  function  of  a 
reasonable  being,  the  oxerciso  of  reason !  Is  it  not  actual  te- 
b(;llion  against  God,  when  paid,  not  to  His  apparent  minister,  but 
to  a,  human  authority,  self-created  and  chosen  by  our  own  self- 
will  1  Is  it  not  idolatry  to  behold  and  reverence  Christ,  not  in 
the  form  which  he  has  assume<l,  but  in  the  person  of  the  general 
of  the  Jesuits  ?  Again ;  wliat  must  be  the  moral  effect  o?  living 
in  ail  ntmosphorc  of  espionage,  distrusting  and  distrusted,  or  ^ 
being  sovei-ed  from  home,  and  country-,  and  Church,  and  arrayed 
in  rivali7  and  opposition  against  them  ?  How  will  the  honesty 
iind  integrity  of  Christian  simplicity  be  twisted  and  corrupted  tnr 
a  multitude  of  uncertain  engagements,  of  vows  doubtful  in  their 
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validit;,  vi»da)ile  by  dispeps^^qps,  perplexed  with  all  the  chicaneiT 
of  a  p^Boy  wUch  )ias  but  one  object — to  gain  aQd  ensure  to  itself 
the  services  of  a  idave !  Or  how  will  humility  consist  with  the 
pretensions  of  an  exclusive  society,  surrounded  with  the  intoxi- 
cating flatteries  of  the  world  i  Is  it  possible  to  preserve, 
unseared  apd  uncorrupted,  a  conscience  daily  involvea,  as  its 
appointed  task,  in  the  compromises  and  hypotheses  of  a  subtle 
casuistry  i  Will  a  bold  and  upright  spirit  be  nurtured  in  a  body, 
which  ffuards  its  laws,  its  movements,  its  privileges,  and  its  enos 
secret  from  the  world — which  does  not  allow  even  its  own  niem- 
hers  to  see  all  the  obligations  they  contract,  or  the  deeds  to 
which  they  may  be  pledged — which,  having  once  been  rejected 
from  a  country,  resolves  and  is  compelled  to  insinuate  itself  4gain 
under  assumed  pretences  and  with  a  borrowed  name!  What 
must  be  the  e£fect  of  that  ambiguous  character,  which  is  neither 
secular  nor  clerical,  which  releases  itself  from  secular  obligations 
by  pleading  religious,  and  from  religious  by  pleading  secular,  and 
thus  unites  the  privileges  of  both  without  the  restrictions  of 
cither  I  Or,  if  the  excellence  and  safety  and  happiness  of  ma^ 
depend  on  his  moving  at  every  step  imder  the  CQUsciousness  an4 
the  limitations  of  fixed  external  laws,  and  those  laws  laid  down 
by  God,  what  is  not  to  be  feared  from  letting  the  mind  loose  from 
all  these  restraint43  by  recognizing  only  one  object  as  imperatively 
binding,  the  pursuit  of  the  glory  of  Uod,  and  then  unnxing  and 
unsetthnff  even  this  by  adding  "to  the  greater  glory,''  "ad 
luajorem  jDei  gloriam,''  leaving  it  to  man  to  decide  what  most 
contributes  to  this  end,  not  by  adhering  rigidly  to  the  positive 
institutions  of  Ood  Himself,  but  by  forming  a  human  calculation 
arid  balance  of  expediency,  according  to  his  own  pleasure !  We 
are  indeed  enrolled  at  our  baptism,  ^  of  us,  as  soldiers  of  Christ ; 
we  pray  for  the  Church  militant  here  on  earth,  and  we  are  bound 
to  follow  our  Lord  as  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation.  But 
what  is  this  warfare  appointed  to  us,  compared  with  that  under- 
taken by  the  Jesuit  legion  I  Or  how  can  the  former  consist  with 
the  latter  t  To  suffer,  to  die,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  to  mortify  our  flesh,  to  slay  our  own  vices,  to 
direct  our  battle  daily  and  hourly  against  the  enemy  in  our  own 
hearts,  and  to  expel  him  from  his  stronghold  in  others  only  by 
the  word  and  the  name  of  Christ — to  do  all  this  under  the  com- 
mand of  Him,  and  following  His  example  in  patience,  lowliness, 
quietness,  humility,  and  obedience  to  all  nis  constituted  authorities, 
neither  striving,  nor  crying,  or  hfting  a  hand  against  our  enemies : 
tliis  is  the  true  Christian  warfare,  which  seeks  for  no  kingdom 
upon  earth,  and  recognizes  no  other  mode  of  victory  but  abandon- 
ment of  self  in  obedience  to  God.     It  has  no  intrigues,  no 
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inanceuvreB,  no  subtle  Iiuman  organizatioD,  no  commandB  to  allnre 
one  class  and  flatter  another,  to  manage  piincea  and  attract  the 
populace.  All  that  it  says,  and  does,  and  thinks,  and  hopes,  is 
open  to  the  whole  world.  Its  very  warfare  is  the  destruction  of 
war  wid  the  securitv  of  peace.  C^n  this  be  said  of  that  camp, 
and  those  arms,  and  the  farces,  and  ambuscades,  and  stratagems, 
and  fiery  zeal,  and  worldly  policy,  of  the  wealth  and  possessions, 
the  principles  and  arts  which  form  the  campaigns  of  Ignatius  anil 
his  followers  I  Does  it  not  more  resemble  Mahometanism  than 
Christianity — a  religion  promulgated  by  the  sword,  whether  of 
artifice  or  of  force,  than  the  religion  of  One,  who  in  order  that  He 
might  be  crowned  mth  glory,  died  patiently  and  unresistingly  on 
the  cross! 

And  for  those  who,  disgusted  with  unthinking  and  undiscri- 
minating  attacks  upon  Bomanisin,  look  on  it  with  tolerant,  and,  it 
may  be,  with  even  favouring,  eyes,  fixing  on  the  Catholic  portions 
of  its  system  which  it  has  still  retained,  and  apologizinc  by  them 
For  its  acknowledged  corruption,  will  it  be  an  unfair  or  nard  peti- 
tion that  they  would  examine  Jesuitism  in  itself,  and  trace  if  it  be 
not  merelyan  expansion  of  the  purely  Romish  features  of  Romanism, 
to  the  exclusion  and  suppression  of  all  that  is  Catholic  ?  Does 
Jesuitism  reverence  Christian  antiquity  as  the  standard  of  the 
Church,  or  does  it  proclaim  a  new  development  of  doctrine! 
Does  it  appeal  to  the  fathers,  or  put  aside  their  authority !  Does 
it  maintain  an  immutable  standani  of  faith,  or  set  the  door  open 
for  indefinite  changes  ?  Docs  it  preach  obedience  to  rulers,  or 
privilege  itself  against  them  all  by  the  very  charter  of  its  con- 
stitution 1  Does  it  enforce  self-denial,  or  cast  away  at  once  all 
the  discipline  and  asceticism,  so  attractive  to  modem  eyes,  in  the 
ancient  religious  communities  1  Is  it  framed  to  spread  devotion, 
or  are  their  churches  closed  by  statute  against  their  own  dailv 
and  public  prayer  \  Do  they  look  with  awe  on  the  sacraments, 
or  do  they  teach  men  to  profane  the  most  holy  of  Christian 
mysteries,  oy  bringing  thousands  both  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  ill  an  unprepared,  undisciplined  state ;  calculating  the 
faithfulness  of  their  own  service,  not  by  the  purity  of  chastened 
hearts,  but  by  the  multitude  of  crowds  that  flock  to  them — 
counting  their  Christianity  by  heads  I  Weak  hearts  are  longing 
for  the  restoration  of  more  intimate  and  personal  commiioiun 
between  their  pastors  and  their  consciences.  But  why !  Not 
that  they  may  receive  opiates  to  remorse,  and  licences  to  sin,  but 
that  they  may  be  placed  under  a  more  rigid  and  unbending  rule, 
and  be  awakened  more  keenly  to  their  shame  and  guilt.  Is  aueh 
the  object  or  the  influence  of  Jesuit  casuistry!  Did  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  itself  think  so!    The  holy  men  of  the  Bomiab 
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Church  of  old  abandoned  themselves  to  a  self-chosen  poverty, 
whether  with  reason  or  not  we  need  not  inquire.  And  in  the 
midst  of  that  idolatry  of  mammon,  which  chills  our  hearts  and 
repels  our  affections,  the  very  name  of  poverty  is  ennobled* 
Where  is  the  poverty  of  Jesuitism !  Or  have  their  riches  ex- 
ceeded those  of  monarchs  i  Are  they  mendicants  only  in  name, 
to  obtain  the  honours  and  the  rewards  of  religious  mendicity, 
while  in  reality  they  are  lords  of  estates,  merchants,  bankers, 
shopkeepers,  manufacturers — a  whole  army  of  mammon  ?  Even 
in  tnose  aesthetic  considerations  of  the  fancy  and  of  art,  which,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  have  entered  too  largely  into  the  religious  move- 
ments of  the  present  day,  and  which  yet  are  closely  linked  with 
deeper  questions,  and  are  no  slight  evidences  of  the  inward  spirit, 
does  Jesuitism  exhibit  the  slightest  affinitv  with  that  grandeur, 
severity,  and  purity,  which  fascinate  newly-awakened  minds  in 
ancient  religious  systems !  Or  is  there  no  architecture  so  tawdry, 
no  music  so  effeminate,  no  eloquence  so  tumid  and  bombastic,  no 
ecclesiastical  decoration  so  vulgar  in  the  whole  compass  of  Roman 
art  as  that  of  the  Jesuits !  We  have  no  wish  to  pronounce  on 
such  a  question.  But  we  do  ask,  that  minds  led  captive  by  the 
sestheticism  of  religion,  should  put  it  to  themselves. 

But  there  are  far  graver  thoughts  beyond  these.  That  which 
startles  even  the  most  partial  observers  in  the  old  Romish  system, 
but  which  is  there  excused  as  an  accidental  appendage,  an  ex- 
crescence capable  of  being  softened  down  and  reduced  into  some 
tolerable  subordination  to  genuine  Christianity,  its  Mariolatry, — 
this  in  Jesuitism  becomes  the  leading  idea,  the  main  object  of 
the  whole  system.  Founders  of  institutions  are  most  often  types 
and  prophecies  of  the  institution  themselves.  And  Ignatius, 
vowing  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin  in  the  gallant  devo- 
tion of  ancient  chivalry,  has  been  more  than  imitated  by  his 
army.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  church  of  the  Virgin  rather  than  of 
Christ  *. 

So  it  is  with  the  saint- worship,  with  the  old-wives'  legends,  with 
the  pride,  the  ambition,  the  irregularity,  the  exclusiveness,  with 
every  other  vice  in  the  two  systems.  From  being  excrescences 
in  Romanism,  they  have  become  essentials  in  Jesuitism.  Remove 
them,  and  what  remains ! 

Let  these  facts  be  fairly  and  honestly  examined — let  a  really 
religious  mind  then  take  up  the  prophecies  in  Scripture  which 

*  See  note,  p.  48,  "  Compte  Rendu,"  by  Monclar.  Pallavacini,  in  his  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  demands  of  the  Reformers  if  it  would  be  reasonable  to  return 
to  Gothic  architecture  and  ancient  music.  *'  Autres  temps,  autres  moeurs."  Tho 
papal  nuncio  argued  that  we  might  as  weU  return  to  feed  on  acorns  as  to  the  ex- 
amples of  Uie  primitiTe  CThurcb. 
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EDint  to  some  great  defection  witliin  the  Chorch  in  these  the 
itter  days — let  him  take  the  marks  there  set  upoa  this  defec- 
tion, and  aak,  when  they  are  searched  for  in  the  theory  soil  the 
practice  of  Jesuitism,  if  a  eingle  one  be  mlsaing,  even  those  which 
recent  writers  most  anxious  to  relieve  Rome  from  the  appltcation 
of  them  have  professed  to  find  wanting  in  the  mere^  Bomao 
system.  The  individual  monarch — the  radical  political  principles 
— the  vast  commerce — the  secular  empire — which  occur  in  tJie 
signs  of  Antichrist — are  not  these  all  found  in  the  Jesuit  empire! 
And  if  othera  are  allured  to  it  by  the  thought  that  to  meet  the 
evils  of  the  present  day  some  vast  and  even  overwhelming  power 
must  be  found,  capable  of  coping  with  them,  though  by  hastrdoiu 
and  scarcely  legitimate  weapons,  must  they  not  listen  to  .the  want- 
ings,  both  of  uistoiy  and  of  Scripture,  not  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come.  In  England — whatever  anxiety  we  may  feel — however 
desperate  the  effort  to  grapple  with  the  false  opimons  of  the  day, 
and  with  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  masses — are  we  not  bonnd 
to  avert  every  longing  thought  which  turns  to  any  other  instrumeats 
of  good  than  may  be  found  or  created  within  the  bosom  of  our 
own  Church,  in  harmony  witli  our  Prayer-Book,  in  obedience  to 
our  bishops,  in  conformity  with  the  Scripture !  Many  such  in- 
strumenta  arc  now  foi-ming  around  us,  and  within  us,  in  this  ^irit, 
and  their  efficacy  and  power  surpasses  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tation. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  creating  within  the 
Church  of  England  institutions,  whether  for  charity,  or  education, 
or  the  improvement  of  the  poor,  which  may  contain  aU  the  good 
to  be  found  in  Romanism,  without  its  evils. 

Postscript. — These  observations  were  in  type  before  the  recent 
convulsions  of  Europe  had  made  England  periiape  the  only  re- 
maining place  of  refuge  for  the  Jesuit  community,  and  the  centre 
of  their  future  operations.  May  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  be 
opened  in  time,  before  it  is  too  late  ! 
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I. — Both  and  his  Race;    or^  Footsteps  of  the  Normans,     By 
Acton  Wabburton.     In  2  vols.     London  :  Bentley. 

Those  who  have  been  impressed  with  the  religious  fervour  and 
brilliant  descriptions  of  the  "  Crescent  and  the  Cross,'^  or  who 
have  been  interested  in  the  deep  feeling  and  sound  sense  of 
"  Hochelaga,*^  the  productions  of  the  Warburton  brothers,  will 
have  hailed  with  pleasure  the  work  of  a  third  member  of  the 
family,  "  fiollo  and  his  Eace.''  Its  subject,  however,  being 
of  a  less  lofty  nature  than  that  of  either  of  its  predecessors, 
the  book  is,  of  course,  of  a  less  striking  mould ;  but  we  must  add 
our  opinion,  that  the  author  only  required  a  wider  sphere  for  his 
talents  to  have  raised  his  writings  to  an  equality  of  rank.  More 
fanciful  in  its  imaginative  aspirations,  and  less  full  of  direct 
information,  we  are  vet  at  no  loss  to  discern  here  and  there 
similar  outpourings  of  that  right  good  feeling  which  so  eminently 
characterized  the  two  former  books. 

A  less  sketchy  style  would  perhaps  have  better  suited  the 
"  Footsteps  of  the  Normans  C  and  its  readers  will  probably  be 
of  opinion  that  the  historical  parts  should  have  borne  a  larger 
proportion  than  they  do  to  the  didactic  parts.  The  subject 
IS  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  a  large  number  of  the  families  who 
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now  boast  themsclTes  English ;  and,  as  few  of  them  have  turned 
as  much  attention  to  the  early  history  of  their  Norman  pro- 
gcnitora  as  it  deserved,  we  think  that  many  of  them  will  be 
veiy  thankfiil  for  having  those  noble  minds,  which  in  that  age 
raised  France  and  then  England  far  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  brought  within 
tho  compass  of  easy  perusal ;  and  on  closing  the  history  of 
"  BoDo  and  his  Race, '  tliey  will  onlv  regret,  that  while  wandering 
with  Mr.  Warburton  aninng  the  pleasant  meadows  of  Neustria, 
and  gazing  with  veneration  at  her  glorious  shrines,  lie  has  not 
made  them  more  historically  acquainted  with  the  individual  lives 
and  heroic  exploits  of  their  »ncestor«. 

The  book  opens  mth  an  account  of  Queen  Victoria's  interview 
with  Louis  Philippe  at  Lc  Tn^port,  and  a  comparison  of  its 
significance  with  the  two  former  meetings  of  English  and  French 
sovereigns  on  the  same  soil.  It  is  followed  by  a  rapidly  con- 
densed memoir  of  Louis  Philippe,  whose  expulsion  from  the 
throne  of  France,  coming  just  at  the  moment  of  its  publication, 
formed  the  stormy  sequel  to  his  already  eventful  life,  and  did  no 
great  credit  to  the  sagacity  of  the  author,  who,  in  his  homage  to 
the  political  talents  of  the  last  King  of  the  French,  seems  to 
have  mistaken  cunning  for  wisdom,  intrigue  for  state&mauship, 
and  obstinacy  for  firmness;  blunders  which  have  plunged  Europe 
into  a  sea  of  wron^,  confusion,  and,  we  fear,  of  lasting  grief. 

Interesting  notices  and  vivid  descriptions  of  the  glonoua  archi- 
tectural remains,  which  make  Normandy  so  enchanting  to  the 
antiquary,  fill  up  all  that  can  be  spared  in  the  first  volume  from 
the  space  allotted  to  the  history  of  the  first  five  illustrious 
Dukes  of  Nonnandy — Rollo,  Longsword,  Kichard  the  Feaiieas, 
Eichard  the  Good,  and  Robert  the  Magnificent ;  all  of  which  are 
drawn  with  so  masterly  a  hand,  that  every  reader  will  regret 
their  having  been  so  much  compressed ;  for  "  we  might  well 
linger  over  this  refreshing  page  m  the  sickening  record  of  the 
world's  average  rulers.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  contemplate  this 
singular  unifomiity  of  worth,  through  five  successive  generationa, 
without  acknowledging  the  hand  of  Providence." — vol.  i.  p.  263. 

In  the  second  volume  we  have  a  sketch  of  William  our  Con- 
queror, and  some  pleasing  reflections  on  the  sacred  institutions 
lounded  b;^  him  and  by  hia  saintly  queen,  in  penance  for  their  mar- 
riage, which  was  said  to  lie  within  the  unlawful  degrees  of 
consanguinity.  We  have  not  room  to  discuss  the  validity  either 
of  the  niarri.ige,  or  of  the  objection ;  but  it  does  not  appear  by 
tho  old  chronicles  that  Matilda's  affection  was  very  potential  in 
OTcreomiiig  that  objoction,  as  she  repeatedly  refused  his  hand ; 
and  it  was  not  until  William  had  convinced  her  of  the  strength 
of  both  his  hand  and  his  passion,  by  seizing  hw  in  the  street, 
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rolling  her  in  tfa6  dirt,  tod  bestowing  upon  her  a  good  beating, 
that  iwe  consented  to  become  his  duchess.  We  should  be  glad 
to  know  how  far  our  gallant  author,  in  his  admiration  of  Teutonic 
customs,  approves  of  this  singular  method  of  courtship.  In 
another  place  Mr.  Warburton  becomes  quite  enthusiastic  over  the 
signature  of  Duke  William  (vol.  i.  p.  232),  "  a  simple  cross !'' 
Perhaps,  at  the  moment  of  that  ebullition,  he  had  forffottcn  the 
Gonqueror'^s  favourite  saying,  that  ^'  an  illiterate  king  was  a 
crowned  ass  !^' 

Further  on  we  find  a  rapid  but  vigorous  account  of  that  ^^  bril- 
liant though  evanescent  dynasty*"  of  the  Norman  kiifgs  of  Sicily ; 
from  William,  the  gallant  son  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville,  down  to 
Manfred,  the  betrayed  and  deserted  king.  As  one  of  the  "  foot- 
steps^'* of  the  Normans  in  a  foreign  land,  it  is  a  bright  and  inter- 
estmg  episode  in  the  histor}*  of  tnat  heroic  race,  and  is  certainly 
more  deserving  the  space  it  occupies  in  ^^  Rollo  and  his  Bace,^ 
than  the  thirty  pages  devoted  to  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  war  in 
La  Vend^,  which  we  think  has  indeed  but  little  to  do  with  the 
Norwegian  monarch  of  ancient  Neustria.  A  more  detailed  account 
of  the  descendants  of  his  brethren,  who  soon  after  settled  in  (and, 
according  to  Mr.  Warburton,  civilized)  England,  would  have  been 
far  more  useful  and  pleasing.  To  those  who  can  trace  an  un* 
broken  line  from  the  present  day  up  to  the  chivalrous  company 
who  colonized  the  fairest  portions  of  our  fair  country,  these  ^^  Y  oot- 
steps'^  are  deeply  interelsting,  especially  where  we  fancy  that  we 
can  recognize  in  their  descendiants  of  the  present  days  any  traces 
of  the  high-souled  honour,  courage,  and  energy  of  the  Teutonic 
spirit;  and,  for  example,  fondly  link  Hastings  the  Gk)vemor- 
General  of  India,  to  Hastings  the  Viking. — (vol.  ii.  pp.  231 — 241.) 

Mr.  Warburton'^s  ideal  of  the  Norman  character  is  certainly 
rather  lofty :  but  we  do  not  call  it  inadmissibly  exaggerate.  He 
professes  to  have  attempted  only  ^'  to  collect  some  traces  of  the 
genius  of  the  Normans''  (Preface,  p.  17) ;  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  an  enthusiastic  mind,  dwelling  in  the  land  of  chivalry, 
romance,  and  heroism — and  lingering  in  the  time-honoured  aisles 
where  rest  the  ashes  of  our  wise  and  valiant  forefathers — should 
now  and  then  a  little  too  vividly  recognize  the  grandest  qualities 
in  their  characters ;  which,  through  our  more  sober  optics,  may 
be  seen  under  a  more  questionable  light — 

"  The  actions  of  the  mighty  dead,  read  in  boyhood  with  glistening 
eyes,  and  stored  in  our  hearts  for  imitation,  though  never  wholly  for- 
gotten, yet  obscured  by  the  mist  arising  from  the  intervening  agitation 
of  maturer  life — revive  with  thousandfold  vividness,  and  are  invested 
v?ith  an  interest  beyond  the  force  of  books  or  language,  as  we  stand 
beside  the  graves  of  those  by  whom  they  were  achieved.  By  a  prin- 
ciple of  antagonism,  the  greatness  that  once  belonged  to  them  is  power- 
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fully  snggsBted  by  tlie  nothing  they  an  now  I  And  thita  tbe  ■ 
of  the  gre&t  and  good  have  a  double  initrucllon.  They  not  only  IcU 
UR,  ae  the  lowliest  tomb  might  do,  that  wa  are  mortal,  they  further  re- 
mind 111  bow  much  is  in  a  mortal's  power.  Tbey  tell  ua  we  h>re  bnt 
a  short  time  to  do  the  Creator'a  work,  but  tbey  also  teach  us  how  Giifli- 
ftilly  it  may  be  done." — (toI.  i.  pp.  265,  S60.) 

We  regret  that  we  have  room  but  for  one  raoro  extract,  but  we 
think  all  our  readers  will  agree  in  the  feeling  here  expressed : — 

"To  inspect  the  churches  leema  naturally  the  first  business  In- a 
mediasTal  town.  In  these  days,  when  economy  is  the  ruling  principle 
in  religious  architecture,  when  the  house  of  God  ia  deemed  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  national  thought  and  wenlth,  how  refreshing  are  those 
churches  of  the  pious  times  when  every  stone  was  an  eTidence  of  care 
and  love,  and  the  whole  building  adorned  with  the  nation's  wealth — 
charged  with  the  fulness  of  the  people's  heart.  We  generally  find  onr- 
selves,  therefore,  in  the  morning,  crossing  the  threshold  of  aome  ancient 
church.  Few,  I  think,  can  stand  beneath  those  calm  and  lofty  aisleiL 
so  eloquent  of  ancient  piety,  without  receiving  something  of  a  serene 
und  holy  spirit ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  earlier  in  the  day  this 
good  deed  is  done,  the  better.  The  doors  are  ever  open  :  the  CMholic 
Church  takes  care  that  her  children  shall  never  want  a  consecrated 
retreat,  where  the  world-weary  and  the  sinner  may  withdraw  from  the 
tumult  of  existence,  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God.  Protestant 
England !  remember  the  cottage  and  the  hovel,  where  the  orisons  of 
the  poor  are  interrupted  by  earthly  aounds,  perhaps  of  discord  or  of  sin ; 
set  wide  the  gates  of  your  temples,  and  let  Uiem  hare  a  spot  to  pray  in, 
whose  atmosphere  has  been  never  stirred,  except  with  words  of  heaven !" 
—pp.  148,  149. 

•  *  •  »  • 

"  Blessed  be  those  ever-open  churches !  Their  portals  yield  to  an 
infant's  touch.  The  porches,  sloping  inwards,  have  a  beaeeching 
aspect ;  they  draw  you  towards  them,  and  invite  you  to  come  in.  You 
need  not  wait  till  the  Sabbath  to  enter  the  honse  of  prayer!  You  may 
kneel  at  the  altar  to-day,  and  oa  you  pass  by  may  ask  a  blessing  on 
your  labour  in  a  retired  and  consecrated  spot.  We  might  take  a  lesson 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  that  devotion  is  not  a  mere  Sunday 
exerdsc  ;  that  the  week-day  as  well  as  the  Sabbath  prayer  is  better  said 
within  the  sacred  walls  :  that  the  aspect  of  the  Chureh  should  be  ftmiliar 
a«  the  face  of  home." — pp.  219,  S20. 

Nor  liavc  we  room  to  linger  as  pleasantly  as  the  reader  will 
over  many  of  the  individual  cnamcters  of  the  race  of  RoIIo ;  for 
his  sake  wc  wisli  that  their  "footsteps^'  had  been  more 
chronologicnlly  classed ;  but  instead  of  being  over-careful  to 
record  its  blemishes,  we  shall  adopt  the  more  grateful  task  of 
recommending  to  our  readers  tliis  book  as  one  which  will  surely 
increase  their  knowledge  of  Norman  lore — which  to  those  who 
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hkw  happily  paiSsed  a  summer  in  *^  La  Belle  France,^  will  recall 
something  of  their  sunny  hours  and  of  her  ''  riant  ^'  landscape — 
and  whi(m  will  eteite  in  them  a  fair  hope  of  meeting  asain  in 
fhture  volumes  a  fuller  development  of  the  high  pKncipTes  and 
refinied  mind  of  the  painter  of  "  Bollo  and  his  Kace. 

II. — Egvpfs  Place  in  Universal  History :  an  Historical  Investipa- 
tion^  m  Five  Books,  By  Cheistian  0.  J.  Bunsen,  D,Ph,  and 
D,C.L.  Translated  from  the  German^  by  Charles  H.  Oot- 
TRELL,  jEfey.,  Jf.-4.     Vol.1.     London:  Longmans. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  the  first  book  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen'*8  work  on  Egypt.  To  enter  at  any  length  on  the  im- 
portant questions  discussed  in  it,  would  demand  a  far  more 
careful  study  than  we  have  as  yet  been  enabled  to  give  to  the 
subject.  The  present  volume  is  of  a  preliminary  character^ 
entering  into  details  on  the  sources  from  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptian  history  may  be  derived,  pointing  out  the  high  import- 
ance of  the  subject  in  its  bearing  on  the  early  history  of  the 
human  race,  and  presenting  copious  vocabularies  of  the  Egyptian 
language,  with  explanations  of  the  hieroglyphical  characters.  As  far 
as  we  can  gather  from  a  cursory  survey,  Chevalier  Btinseh  carries 
back  the  history  of  the  human  race  to  a  period  several  thousand 
years  more  remote  than  that  of  the  ordinary  Bible  chronology ; 
out  we  gather  that  he  conceives  the  true  chronology  of  the  Bible 
is  in  accordance  with  his  views.  He  distinguishes  between  the 
opinibns  of  commeniators  and  the  statements  of  the  Bible  itself. 
It  is  needless  to  direct  attention  to  such  a  work  as  this ;  its 
reseiEurch  and  the  high  importance  of  the  subject  will  doubtless 
attract  the  general  notice  of  the  learned  world. 

III. — WHUam  Blake;  or^  the  English  Farmer,  By  the  Rev.  W. 
E.  Heyoate,  M.A.^  AtUhor  of  ^^  Frobatio  Clerica^^''  Sfc. 
London:  Masters* 

We  have  perused  this  little  volume  with  interest  and  edification. 
It  is  intended  to  direist  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  especial 
case  of  the  ikrmeri9 — a  most  impoHant  class  of  men,  whose  influ- 
ence over  th^  labduring  class  is,  in  many  places,  almost  exclusive 
of  all  other ;  and  who  are  frequently  not  sufficiently  guided  and 
influenced  by  those  whose  advice  and  instruction  "Would  be  wil-< 
lingly  received  if  judiciously  imparted.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
sturdy  indepehdence,  for  the  most  part,  in  thie  Ehglish  farmer, 
which  revolts  against  dictation  of  any  kind ;  but  there  is  much 
of  good  feeling  at  bottom  if  it  can  be  aroused ;  and  the  parish 
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priest  need  never  despair,  cTen  under  the  most  unpFomiaing  cir- 
cumstances, of  winoing  the  aid  of  his  fanncTs  to  the  came  of 
truth,  of  morality,  and  rcligioo,  if  he  will  condeflcend  to  treat  them 
as  rational  bcinzs.  aud  to  gain  their  confidence  by  kiDdnea^ 
humbleness  of  mind,  and  earnestness  in  the  discharge  of  his  dutj. 
The  stor^'  before  ua,  which  is  vorj-  interesting  and  well  tola, 
relates  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  a  clergjinan,  newly- 
ap[)ointcd  to  a  benefice,  succeeded  in  gaining  influence  for  good 
over  the  fanners  of  his  parish,  and  the  beneficial  effects  M 
regarded  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  which  were  tha 
results,  ^^'e  recommend  this  volume  in  the  strongest  manner  to 
the  clergy,  from  the  valuable  practical  directions  with  which  it 
abounds.  We  feel  assured  that  they  nill  value  it,  as  every  sw- 
geation  for  the  promotion  of  morality,  and  the  removal  of  tin 
causes  of  vice  and  immorality,  deserves  to  bo  valued  and 
attended  to. 

IV, — TSe  Latin  Church  during  Anglo-Saxoa  Timet.  By  Henit 
SoAMEB,  M.A.,  Editor  o^  Mot}ieinC»  Ittstiiuia,  London : 
Longmans. 
Ma.  SoAiiKs  is  well  knon^i  to  the  public  as  a  useful  and  Uborioni 
contributor  to  ecclesiastical  histor)-.  His  Histo^  of  the  Befoi^ 
ination,  Historj'  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  Elizabethan  Reli- 
gious history,  and  edition  of  Mosheim,  bear  testimony  to  the 
assiduity  and  research  which  have  produced  so  much  fruit ;  and 
although  we  certainly  cannot  place  him  in  the  first  class  as  an 
historical  writer,  for  various  reasons,  yet  he  must  be  regarded 
with  respect  for  the  qualities  we  have  already  referred  to,  and  for 
the  consistency  and  general  soundness  of  principle  which  his 
writings  evince.  We  may  also  add,  the  tone  of  feelin;;  genenlly 
through  &Ir.  Soames'  works  is  not  that  of  a  mere  partizan. 

The  vohime  under  consideration  has  for  its  object  to  present  a 
just  and  fair  view  of  the  diameter  of  religion  in  the  Angto-Saxon 
Church,  in  reply  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Lingard  on  a  former 
work  of  the  author's.  It  is  to  a  considerable  extent  controversial 
as  well  as  historical  i  and  from  all  we  have  seen,  we  deem  it  a 
satbfactory  reply  to  the  Romish  writer,  and  a  work  oraubstaD- 
tial  merit.  The  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Soames  treats  are  the 
following  : — The  Mission  under  Gregory  the  Great — The  Ocm- 
vcrsion  of  the  Dritish  Islps^Archbishop  Theodore — Confession 
and  Absolution — The  Orij^in  of  Papal  Ecclesiastical  Power — 
The  I'^miality  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul — The  Progress  of 
Pa|>al  Power — I  mage- worship — Papal  Appeals — Wilfrid —  Ku- 
charidtic  ( jucst  ious —  De velopmcn  ts. 
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T. — An  AtUmpi  to  discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  Eng- 
land from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation^  &€.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Rickman,  F.S.A,  Fifth  Edition;  with  very  con- 
siderable additions,  and  new  plates.  London  and  Oxford : 
J,  H.  Parker. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Parker  For  an  edition  of  Bickman,  which 
presents  several  new  and  valuable  features,  and  is,  beyond  com- 
parison, the  most  instructive,  as  well  as  the  most  beautifully  got- 
up,  edition  of  this  standard  work  on  Gothic  architecture  which 
it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  see.  Mr.  Parker  has  added  ten- 
fold to  the  worth  of  the  volume  by  replacing  Mr.  Rickman^s  de- 
signs of  €h)thic  details  by  drawings  from  ancient  models.  The 
work  on  which  so  much  well-chosen  illustration  is  bestowed,  is 
one  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  being,  as  it  is,  the  original 
text-book  from  which  the  usual  nomenclature  of  the  science  is  de- 
rived ;  and  forming,  with  the  additional  matter  inserted  by  the  pre- 
sent editor,  the  best  and  most  popularly- written  manual  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  are  very  glad  to  see  old  Rickman  so  worthilv  treated ;  and 
the  work,  in  its  present  shape,  is  one  which  abounds  in  wood-cuts 
and  engravings  of  such  great  beauty,  that  it  is  as  much  suited  to 
the  drawing-room  as  to  the  library. 

VI. — Historical  Notices  of  the  Office  of  Choristers.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Elwin  Millard,  B.A.,  Head  Master  of  Magdalen 
College  School,  Oxford.     London :  Masters. 

This  little  volume  is  valuable,  not  only  as  exhibiting  a  short 
survey  of  the  origin  and  history  of  choristers  in  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,  but  it  is  practically  instructive  in  the  view 
which  it  presents  of  the  pious  care  of  the  founders  of  collegiate 
institutions  for  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  their  choir- 
children,  and  the  judicious  provisions  which  were  made  for  their 
education.  The  position  of  choristers  in  the  present  dav  has 
sadly  deteriorated ;  but  we  feel  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to 
Mr.  Millard,  for  bringing  thus  prominently  before  the  attention 
of  the  Church  a  class  of  youths,  who  ought  not  to  be  neglected 
and  laid  aside  when  their  voices  no  longer  become  serviceable  in 
the  church.  Mr.  Millard  suggests  various  plans  for  rendering 
the  services  of  choristers  avaimble  to  the  Church  on  their  retire- 
ment from  their  respective  choirs.  To  these  suggestions  we  hope 
that  attention  will  be  paid.  We  are  sure  that  every  chapter 
ought  to  consider  the  questions  brought  before  them  in  this  very 
pleasing,  well-written,  and  sensible  little  volume. 
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viu — BaptUm;  or,  ike Minutratio»  of  PMie Baptism  ofI»fai>b, 
to  {«  tttetl  in  the  f.'hurch ;  Kripfuralfy  iUvilrated  and  exptaiiuJ. 
Btf  f/if  Vea.  C.  J.  Hoare,  A.3£.,  ArtAdeaam  of  Surrey,  Ifr. 
Londou:  Hatchards. 

TiiK  ultjcct  of  thin  work  is  to  prcseut  a  simple  ftDd  iatelligiUe 
coiiinicntary  on  thi-  office  for  the  Baptism  of  Infants.  \Ve  taut 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  uscfiil  in  many  cases  ;  more  erne- 
cially  from  the  devotional  and  Chnsttaa  spirit  which  perradea  its 
|>a;^H.  A  short  extract  will  explain  the  doctrinal  views  of  the 
author,  who  lias  no  hesitation  in  stating  that, 

"  Tlicrc  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  period  at  which  these  officei  wen 
prepared,  a«  well  as  in  all  former  periods  of  the  Christian  Church  frDm 
the  earliest  ages,  that  term  (regeneration)  wa*  habitually  alwaya  osn- 
ciated  with  the  baptismal  ceremony.  Hence  our  Chuich  waa  not  likelj 
to  have  fult  the  difficulty  which  later  coDtrorersiei  have  raised  in  the 
use  of  tlie  tame  language.  Those  who  are  even  moderately  cooTersuit 
with  the  early  writings  of  the  Church  at  large,  will  fully  subscribe  to 
the  truth  of  this  remark." 

Tho  following  passage  is  also  worthy  of  remark : — 

"  Before  the  act  of  baptism  takes  place,  we  pray  for  these :  *  Gin 
thy  Holy  Spirit  unto  them,  that  they  may  he  born  again,  and  be  made 
htirs  of  everlasting;  sdvatian,  througii  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*  After 
hnptism,  wc  also  tih serve  the  recital  of  the  same  petition,  'Give  thy 
Holy  Spirit  unto  them,'  but  with  the  new  addition,  '  that  they  hc'»»g 
burn  again,  and  being  made  heirs  of  everlasting  salvation,'  may  «m- 
tinae  thy  servants  and  attain  thy  promises.  .  .  .  The  most  soleiiui  of 
ill!  baptismal  ceremonies  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  Church  was 
that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  after  three  thousand  souls  had  been  con- 
verted by  the  sermon  of  Peter,  and  had  gladly  received  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  We  believe  that  their  faith  on  that  occasion  had  been  instanlly 
called  into  action  upon  the  great  truths  they  bad  heard,  and  their  knoa- 
k*dgc  and  experience  of  the  Divine  power,  in  their  own  conversion  ta 
(iod,  suddenly  and  exceedingly  enlarged.  But  were  they  then  formally 
bom  again  ?  Were  they  then  the  ascertained  and  recognized  Heirs  of 
everlasting  salvation  in  the  Church  of  Christ?  No;  they  needed  yet 
one  thing.  They  were  not.  In  the  c^e  of  the  Church,  yet  born  agais 
itilti  all  the  gracious  provisions  of  its  Divine  covenant.  But,  it  is  added, 
*  tlicii  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized  ;  and  the  same 
day  there  was  added  unto'  the  Church  '  three  thousand  souls.'  And 
HO  '  the  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved,' " — 
pp.101— 103. 

Wv.  tniKt  this  work  will  lie  found  cxtcusively  useful  in  removinj; 
till'  pri'jiiiliccM  whi(.-h  uru  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  baptisniM 
i-eKonei-fitiuii,  as  taught  in  the  fonuularies  of  the  Englieh 
CliuuOi. 
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Yin. — fHv4  Sermons  an  the  Nature  of  OkrUtianityj  j^eaehecf  m 
Advent  and  CKrietmas-iide^  1846,  lefore  the  University  of  Cam" 
bridge.  By  W.  H,  Mill,  D.D.^  Christian  Advocate^  <tc. 
London:  Masters. 

Th£S£  sermons  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  audience  before  whom  they  were  delivered.  They 
present  an  excellent  specimen  of  Dr.  MilPs  comprehensive  sixm 
reflective  mp4e  of  treating  his  subject.  These  sermons  are 
intended  to  guard  the  minds  of  the  young  against  certain  popular 
errors  and  theories,  and  amongst  otners,  against  that  of  Develop- 
ment, in  the  sense  advocated  by  some  of  the  late  separatists. 
The  first  and  third  of  the  sermons  are  more  especially  devoted 
to  this  subject.  Dr.  Mill,  while  admitting  a  development  in 
Revelation  an  the  whale^  and  a  development  of  form  and  expression 
in  Christian  doctrine,  entirely  rejects  and  confutes  the  wild  and 
fanciful  theory  which  has  been  of  late  built  up.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  volume.  Dr.  Mill  substantiates  by  quotations  certain 
remarks  which  he  had  made  on  a  part  of  Luther  s  writings,  which 
had  been  resented  by  that  hot-tempered  and  prejudiced  writer, 
Archdeacon  Hare. 

Tx. — Posthumous  Works  of  Tuoif  as  Chalmebs,  D.D.  Edited 
hy  the  Rev,  W.  ]9ai4na.     Vols.  IL  and  IIL 

These  volumes  carry  on  the  series  of  daily  Scripture  readings, 
on  which  we  have  commented  in  a  former  number,  from  the  Book 
of  Judges  to  that  of  Jeremiah.  Their  general  tone  and  stylo 
presents  very  much  the  same  features  as  those  which  we  observed 
m  the  first  volume.  As  relics  of  so  remarkable  a  man  as  Ghal'- 
mers,  they  will  be  interesting  to  a  large  class  of  readers,  and  they 
present  many  passages  characteristic  of  his  forcible  and  striking 
stylo  of  composition. 

X. — Tales  of  Kirkhech ;  or,  the  Parish  in  the  Fells.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Lives  of  certain  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  theFourth 
Century r     London  :  Cleaver. 

The  records  of  a  pastor'*8  experience  in  any  parish  must  gene- 
rally  be  tinged  with  sadness,  even  amidst  the  greatest  measure  of 
success  in  his  holy  ministrations.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
really  beautiful  series  of  tales  now  before  us.  They  are  most 
touchingly  told,  and  bear  about  them  a  character  of  reality  far 
more  than  is  usual  in  publications  of  this  description.  This  little 
work  seems  to  us  likely  to  be  of  use  to  various  classes  both  wjthjn 
and  without  the  Church. 


XI. — Annotations  on  St.  PauTs  First  Epistle  to  t^«  CoriatAiaiu, 
dexigned  chiefyfor  the  fJse  of  StudenU  of  tJte  Greek  Text.  By 
Thomas  Williamsos  Peile,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Bepto» 
School,  (tc.  ttc.  London :  Rivingtons. 
This  volume  ia  the  second  portion  of  the  series  of  Annotations 
on  the  Gi'eek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  which  the  author 
announced  on  presenting  to  the  public  bis  work  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Kornans.  Having  very  recently  reviewed  at  length  the  latter 
volume,  we  arc  under  the  necessity  of  bestowing  only  a  notice  on 
the  present  one.  This  circumstance  we  thus  expr^sly  mentioa 
in  justice  to  the  author,  because  the  work  really  merits  a  par- 
ticular examination  and  full  reviewal,  being,  at  least,  not  inferior 
to  its  predecessor  either  in  ability  or  importance.  The  appew- 
ance  in  due  time  of  this  second  portion  we  regard  as  a  sign,  that 
all  is  well  with  the  author  and  his  undertaking ;  a  sign  of  con- 
tinuing zoal  and  confidence  within,  and  of  encouragement  from 
without.  A  steady  advance  like  the  present  is  all  that  ought  to 
be  expected ;  for  any  thing  lilcc  rapidity  is,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject,  incompatible  with  proper  execution,  however 
laborious  the  writer,  and  however  ripe  for  hia  task. 

To  make  extracts,  imless  it  were  donti  to  an  extent  which  our 
limits  forbid,  would  not  be  serviceable  to  our  readers,  nor,  indeed, 
fair  towards  the  author.  We  remark,  however,  in  general,  that 
the  cliaracteristic  of  Dr.  Pcile's  mode  of  annotation  to  which  we 
called  attention  on  a  former  occasion,  is  here  fully  sustained; 
namely,  a  close  observation  of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  letter 
of  the  text,  in  the  light  of  it^  intrinsic  elements  of  force  and  per- 
spicuity i  without,  however,  a  restriction  to  the  bare  process,  but 
with  an  application  to  the  immediate  results.  We  will  venture 
to  give  one  short  specimen,  in  a  note  on  chap.  vi.  5  : — 

"  'AircKfivtraaOc  might  be  translated  simply,  t/e  have  had  y^uracba 
washed,  i.e.  have  submitted  yourselves  to  the  rite  of  Christian  bap- 
tism ;  but  the  Apostle  is  manifestly  reminding  the  Corinthian)  of  what 
that  holy  baptism  pledged  them  to,  and  of  the  awful  privileges  which 
were  then  vouchaafed  in  cmswer  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  solemn 
invocation  of  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Compare  AcU  xxn.  16,  (Hr- 
no-ai,   Xdt  axokovaui  rirc  ii/iapTia^   trov,   twiKokiaaficvot   TO    oyofia   rov 

KupioM." 

Those  whose  use  of  the  original  text  of  Scripture  is  super- 
ficial or  desultory,  arc  little  aware  of  the  treasures  they  are 
neglecting,  and  which  are  fairly  within  their  reach  by  means 
cither  of  tlieir  own  acquirements  or  the  aid  of  others,  and  that 
too  without  entering  on  the  uncertain  ground  of  the  recondite  or 
the  mystical. 
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We  ought  also  to  remark,  that  assistance  is  rendered  in  these 
annotations  in  a  way  of  which  advantage  has  not  hitherto  been 
duly  taken ;  namely,  by  giving  renderings  of  particular  passages, 
intended  to  convey  their  meaning  with  a  degree  of  precision  too 
often  impracticable  in  a  translation,  which  is  rigidly  bound  down 
to  the  letter,  and  yet  such  as  are  quite  distinct  in  their  kind  from 
what  is  professedly  paraphrastic. 

Now  that  an  effort  has  been  called  forth  to  advance  theologi'- 
cal  knowledge  in  the  direction  of  greater  accuracy  and  complete* 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  generality  of  its  students,  fresh  imple- 
ments may  well  be  required  without  impeachment  of  the  immu- 
tability of  the  science.  For  our  own  part,  the  retrospect  of  our 
earlier  years  presents  a  sad  vacuity  as  respects  a  supply  of  ready 
and  suitable  appliances.  When,  therefore,  an  earnest  and  well 
qualified  labourer  offers  his  contribution  of  service,  we  trust 
there  will  not  be  wanting  those  who  will  warmly  welcome  and 
appreciate  the  gift,  and  wQl  call  on  others  to  profit  by  its  aid. 

XII. — 3^  Harmony  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  other  Prophecies  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  vnth  Notes^  and  an  outline  of  the  various  Inter- 
pretations. By  the  Rev.  William  Heney  Hoare,  M.A.^ 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John^s  College^  Cambridge.  London: 
Parker,    1848. 

This  volume  contains  the  authorized  version  of  the  Apocalypse, 
accompanied  with  a  new  Paraphrase  and  Notes,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory. It  exhibits  a  very  useful  synoptical  analysis  of  the 
interpretations  of  the  various  commentators  who  have  endea- 
voured to  elucidate  this  mysterious  portion  of  the  sacred  Canon, 
which  is  daily  deriving  fresh  interest  and  importance  from  the 
remarkable  phenomena  of  these  eventful  times.  We  are  veiy 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Hoare  has  treated  this  solemn  subject  with 
the  sober  reverence,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  character- 
istics of  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  which 
is  specially  reauired,  and  rarely  found,  in  an  interpreter  of  the 
Apocalypse.  We  refer  to  pp.  204  and  218  as  expositoiy  of  his 
views  concerning  the  book  generally.  ^Ve  should  have  been 
pleased  with  a  little  more  reserve  concerning  the  millennium,  and 
with  a  caution  to  the  general  reader  that  some  of  the  theories  in 
pp.  132 — 186,  and  Appendix  (I.)  on  that  subject  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  far  greater  number  of  Doctors  of  the  Church  as 
heretical.  But  upon  ttie  whole,  we  cordially  recommend  the 
volume  to  our  reaaers. 
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xiit. — The  Shoea  of  Fortune,  and  other  Tales.  By  Hans  Chbis- 
TiAN  Andersen.  With  Four  Dratein^s,  by  Otto  Specktei, 
and  other  IUu«traiiom.     Londoa :  Ohapman  and  Hall. 

Wk  have  seldom  derived  greater  pleoeure  than  that  which  we  hare 
experienced  in  the  perusal  of  this  little  volume.  If  ori^nslitj 
without  aflectation,  simplicity  without  weakness,  exuberant  fancy 
so  strictly  in  keeping  that  in  the  strangest  and  most  novel  oircunt- 
stances  we  feel  quite  at  home ;  if  these,  combined  with  pUyAiI 
wit  and  satire  so  delicate  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
healthfulnoss  of  tone  and  kindliness  of  feeling,  can  render  fairy 
tales  pleasing,  these  are  so  in  the  highest  degree ;  and,  beyond 
and  above  all  these  things,  there  is  a  deep  moral  running  throu^ 
almost  every  tale,  and  a  reverential  cast  of  thought  throDghout 
the  volume,  which  greatly  increases  its  value.  The  one  great 
lesson  taught  by  the  great  majority,  perhaps  by  all  the  tales,  i^ 
ttiat,  content  with  our  lot,  accompanied  by  a  sincere  attempt  la 
do  our  duty  in  it  both  to  God  and  man,  is  the  true  secret  of 
human  liappiooss. 

The   following  passage  reminds  us  of  some   of  our  earlier 


"  A  young  surgeon  liaving  unconsciously  put  on  the  '  ShoM  of 
Fortune,'  feels  a  desire  to  cxnmine  the  hearts  of  a  row  in  the 
theatre,  and  exclaims,  '  Ah !  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  walk  in  and  take 
a  trip  right  through  the  hearts  of  those  present.'  And,  behold,  to  the 
'  Shoes  of  Fortune'  this  was  the  cue:  the  whole  man  shrunk  together, 
and  a  most  uncommon  journey  through  the  hearts  of  the  front  row  of 
spectators  now  began.  The  first  heart  through  which  he  came  waa  that 
of  a  middle-aged  Isdy.  but  he  instantly  fancied  himself  in  the  room  of 
'the  institution  for  the  cure  of  the  crooked  and  deformed,'  where  caaU 
of  misshapen  limbs  are  displayed  in  naked  reality  on  the  wall.  Yet 
there  was  this  difference :  in  the  institution  the  costs  were  taken  at  the 
entry  of  the  patient,  but  here  they  were  retained  and  guarded  in  the 
heart,  while  the  sound  persona  went  away.  They  were  namely  caaU 
of  female  friends,  whoso  bodily  or  mental  deformities  were  here  most 
faithfully  preserve)!. 

"  With  the  snake-like  writhings  of  an  idea,  he  glided  into  another 
female  heart;  but  this  seemed  to  him  like  a  large  holy  fane.  The 
white  dove  of  innocence  fluttered  over  the  alter.  How  gladly  would 
he  have  sunk  upon  hia  knees,  but  he  must  away  to  the  next  heart; 
yet  lie  atill  heard  the  pealing  tones  of  the  org.nn,  mid  he  himself  seemed 
to  have  hfcome  a  newer  and  a  beller  man  ;  he  fell  unworthy  lo  tread 
iho  nriiihhnurinf;  sanctuary,  which  a  poor  garret,  with  a  sick  bed-rid 
nicilher,  rcve.iled.  But  God's  warm  sun  streamed  through  the  open 
window,  lovely  roses  nodded  from  the  wooden  flower-boxei  on  the 


roof,  and  two  sky-blue  birds  sang  joyously,  while  the  sick  mother 
implored  Ood's  richest  blessings  on  her  pious  daughter. 

*'  He  now  crept  on  hands  and  feet  through  a  butcher's  shop.  At 
least  on  every  side,  and  above  and  below  there  was  nought  but  flesh. 
It  was  the  heart  of  a  most  respectable  rich  man,  whose  name  is  certain 
to  be  found  in  the  Directory. 

*'  He  was  now  in  the  heart  of  the  wife  of  this  worthy  gentleman.  It 
was  an  old,  dilapidated,  mouldering  dovecot.  The  husband's  portrait 
was  used  as  a  weathercock,  which  was  connected  in  some  Way  or  other 
with  the  doors,  and  so  they  opened  and  shut  of  their  own  accord,  when* 
ever  the  stem  old  husband  turned  round. 

"  Hereupon  he  wandered  into  a  boudoir  formed  entirely  of  mirrors, 
like  the  one  in  Castle  Rosenburg ;  but  here  the  glasses  magnified  to 
an  astonishing  degree.  On  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  sat, 
like  a  Dalai-Lama,  the  insignificant  '  Self  of  the  person,  quite  con- 
founded at  his  own  greatness.  He  then  imagined  he  had  got  into  a 
needle-case  full  of  pointed  needles  of  every  size.  '  This  is  certainly 
the  heart  of  an  old  maid,'  thought  be :  but  he  was  mistaken.  It  was 
the  heart  of  a  young  military  man ;  a  man,  as  people  said*  of  talent 
and  feeling." — pp.  28,  29. 

The  *'  Fir  Tree  "  is  a  delightfui  fable.  The  ^'  Snow  Queen,'' 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  fictions  that  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to 
peruse.  We  will  not  do  it  the  injustice  of  making  a  quotation. 
The  ''  Bed  Shoes ''  we  commend  to  the  young  of  an  stations  and 
both  sexes.  ^^  The  Beir'  is  a  mystery  of  great  depth  and  power ; 
it  should  be  studied. 

The  engravings  by  Otto  Speckter  are  well  designed  and  well 
executed ;  and  the  minor  illustrations  very  good  in  their  way. 

In  conclusion,  should  any  of  our  readers  wish  a  little  healthy 
relaxation  for  himself,  or  a  useful  as  well  as  delightful  present  for 
a  young  friend,  let  him  lose  no  time  in  purchasing  ^' The  Shoes 
of  Fortune.*" 

XIV. — The  Servants  Claim  upon  the  Christian  Master.  By  the 
Rev.  0.  Sangstee,  M.A.^  Curate  of  High  Hoyland,  London : 
Longmans.     1848. 

A  PLAIN  statement  of  a  great  truth ;  but  apparently  the  produc- 
tion of  a  young  and  hitherto  unpractised  wnter. 

XV. — Harold^  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Rienzi;^  "  The  Last  of  the  Barons;'  S^c.  In  3  vols.  Lon- 
don: Bentley. 

Neithsr  a  romance  nor  a  chronicle  is  this :  the  charm  of  fiction 
and  the  reality  of  history  are  both  wanting.  Much  of  this 
reproach  might,  no  doubt,  apply  to  Sir  Edward's  last  historical 
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study,  the  chronicle  of  the  white  and  red  roees,  *'  The  Last  of 
the  Barons."  But,  there  ivere  minute  details  of  description  and 
of  fact ;  there,  was  much  Accurate  characteriiation  also ;  and, 
above  all,  there,  was  real  interest  attached  to  the  fictitiooB 
characters  of  Sybil,  tlie  Astrologer,  and  Hastings.  Here  every 
thing  is  vague  and  indistinct.  Little  is  known  of  the  intimate 
details  of  those  old  Saxon  days  which  are  here  striven  to  be 
reproduced.  The  author  has  apparently  feared  to  invent,  test 
he  should  fall  into  discrepancies  of  various  orders :  and  so  he 
has  generally  followed  the  plain  course  of  history,  the  leading 
events  of  which  alone  arc  known.  The  character  of  Harold  may 
be  said  to  be  finely  drawn ;  hut  little,  very  little,  has  been  added 
to  the  Harold  of  history.  The  heroine,  Edith,  is  a  comparative 
failure :  the  reader's  mind  retains  no  distinct  impression  concern- 
ing her  ;  she  is  vague,  shadowy,  lifeless.  More  energy  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  sketch  of  the  Vala,  or  northern  prophetess,  Hilda, 
whose  personality  is  finely  conceived,  but  rather  suggested  than 
clearly  embodied  by  the  author.  Indeed,  there  is  much  of  this 
sketchiness  about  the  entire  work,  which  we  could  fkncy  thrown 
off  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  eleven  man.  And  on  this  score  we  most 
especially  censure  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  who  has  always  appeared 
to  us  till  now  to  treat  the  public  with  respect,  and  give  only  his 
"  best,"  in  an  artistic  pomt  of  view,  to  the  world.  Here  we 
consider  it  obvious,  that  he  might  have  done  far  better ;  thoi^h 
the  subject,  as  conceived  by  him,  was  scarcely  adapted  to  a 
romance.  We  Imve  seen  a  play,  or  rather  a  dramatic  poem  on 
the  same  theme,  by  Friodrieh  Kind,  author  of  the  clever  "  li- 
bretto" of  "  Der  Fieischiitz,"  which  approached  nearer  in  form 
to  our  ideal  of  treatment,  hut  was  deficient  in  energy,  power,  and 
purpose.  Bulwer  lias  seen  rightly,  that  the  only  source  of 
living  interest  in  comicxion  with  the  subject  could  be  deduced 
from  the  apposition  of  the  Saxon  and  the  N^orman  races ; 
but  thi.'j,  as  wo  beforc  remarked,  is  rather  su^ested  than 
carried  out;  and,  for  this  reason  among  others,  the  whole 
work  has  the  appearance  of  a  sketch,  a  '^  premi&re  ^bauche," 
destined  to  be  worked  up  into  a  real  creation,  instinct  with  more 
enduring  vitality,  and  leaving  a  far  deeper  impression  on  the 
mind.  But,  to  resume  our  remarks  in  detail,  there  is  infinite 
grandeur  in  one  conception  of  our  author's,  (also  barely  indi- 
cated,) which  consists  m  the  contrasting  a  heathen  prophetess, 
iiting  magic — but,  as  she  believes,  divine  art,  with  the  fearful 
Witch,  supposed,  like  the  devils  with  whom  she  enters  into 
covenant,  "  to  believe "  in  the  Christian's  God  "  and  tremble." 
Sir  h^dward  wanted  faith  for  the  execution  of  this  grand  idea : 
lie  feared  that  he  might  be  ridiculed  by  rationalizing  oritiea, 
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if  he  assumed  the  personal  existence  of  the  Evil  One  as  an 
undoubted  fact.  Hilda,  however,  finding  her  northern  deities 
desert  her,  is  supposed  to  have  recourse  to  this  baleful  witch,  who 
undertakes,  by  her  evil  art,  to  show  her  the  shadows  of  the 
future  and  the  mysteries  of  existence.  This  terrible  vision  is 
presumed  to  have  revealed  to  the  prophetess,  one  of  the  last 
representatives  of  an  expiring  faith,  who  clings  with  all  her  heart 
and  soul  to  the  memories  of  her  youth  and  race,  that  the  gods, 
whom  she  has  loved  and  served  and  trusted,  are  the  demons  of 
the  Christian  world ;  and  that  she,  unconsciously,  has  entered  into 
compact  with  the  foes  of  human  kind.  This  terrible  knowledge 
shatters  reason  and  life  at  once :  she  perishes ;  saved,  let  us  trust, 
by  the  boundless  virtue  of  His  atonmg  blood,  whom  she  in  ig- 
norance denied.  For,  we  confess,  that  this  conception  appears 
to  us  neither  monstrous  nor  superstitious.  That  the  powers  of 
ill  have  had  shrines  and  oracles  of  their  own,  and  also  innocent 
and  noble-hearted  believers,  we  doubt  not ;  and  we  are  not  of 
those  who  would  despair  of  the  fate  of  heathens,  remembering 
that  '^  Christ  is  the  light  which  lighteth  evenr  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world.^^  To  return  to  our  more  immediate  theme,  despite 
the  sketchiness  complained  of,  various  characters  are  ably  indi- 
cated. The  cautious  and  worldly-wise  Godwin,  Harold^s  father, 
the  unfortunate  brother  Sweyn,  the  evil-hearted  Tostig,  the 
merry  Leofwine,  the  true  and  gentle  Gurth,  are  all  painted  boldly 
and  correctly.  The  Welsh  king  Gryffith  is  another  very  for- 
tunate sketch;  and  the  entire  "  book,''  which  treats  of  his  fortunes, 
has  much  merit.  Aldyth,  his  wife,  and  afterwards  Harold's,  is  un- 
pleasantly, but  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  depicted.  The  Norman 
knight,  Mallet  ae  Graville,  is  very  cleverly  thrown  out  with  a  few 
bold  strokes,  and  well  contrasted  with  the  Kentish  V ebba,  and  the 
Saxon  courtier  Godrith.  One  or  two  other  Normans  are  cha- 
racteristically depicted,  Taillefer,  the  minstrel,  the  martial  and 
worldly  Archbishop  Odo,  and  William  of  Normandy  himself,  who, 
however,  is  scarcely  sufficiently  painted  in  detail.  Edward  the  Con* 
fessor  is  well  conceived  and  depicted,  as  an  embodiment  of  middle- 
age  asceticism ;  which,  if  scarcely  appreciated  in  its  higher  sense 
bv  the  author,  is  nevertheless  not  condemned  without  justice. 
The  Christianity  however  of  the  entire  work  is  rather  dubious. 
Sir  Edward  appears  to  us  to  conceive  that  the  Christian  revela- 
tion is  only  a  phase  of  truth,  and  that  One  still  higher  and 
greater  is  yet  in  the  womb  of  Time :  on  which  theme  he  seems  to 
have  caught  some  of  the  cant  of  Emerson,  Carlylc,  Jerrold,  and 
their  '*  confreres."  True  it  is,  that  we  "  now  see  through  a  glass 
darkly ;"  but  we  do  see ;  and  the  wondrous  mystery,  which  most 
attracts  our  gaze,  of  the  Divine  atonement  for  human  sin,  though 
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it  may,  if  possible,  he  yet  more  fuUy  revealed  to  lu,  must  era- 
remuD  the  centre  of  truth,  and  the  goal  of  all  knowledse  and 
perception.  The  ciitlca  may  possibly  hail  "  Harold"  with  rap- 
ture, even  aB  they  exulted  in  "  Bienzi,"  and  strive  to  make 
amends  to  the  author  for  their  exasgerBted  censures  of  hn 
"  Lucretia,"  which  though  an  extremdy  unpleasant  and  some- 
what untasteful  book,  was  by  do  means  so  blamable  on  tfae 
score  of  religion  or  morality  as  the  majority  of  "  thinkers"  have 
thought  proper  to  assert,  licviewcrs  of  a  pantheistic  turn  of 
mind,  who  deny  nothing,  who  are  unwilling  even  to  condemn 
the  evil  as  evil,  were  furious  with  Sir  Edward  for  not  only 
depicting  the  most  abhorrent  crimes,  but  representing  them  as 
co-cxiatcDt  with  intellectual  superiority,  which  in  these  gentle- 
men's estimation,  (who  suppose  themseh-es  to  bo  men  of  genius,) 
is  tantamount  to  the  possession  of  all  the  virtues.  But,  whether 
critics  praise  or  blame,  Sir  Edward  Lytton  may  rest  assured  that 
"  Harold"  is  not  worthy  of  his  hardly-earned  fame:  that  it  approxi- 
mates far  too  closely  as  a  whole  to  the  wordy  vagueness  of  "  King 
Arthur ;"  and  that  he  should  study  his  subject  longer,  and  put 
forth  his  undoubted  powers  with  more  success  when  he  ^ain 
appears  on  the  arena  of  literature.  As  the  first  work  of  a  new 
author,  "  Harold"  might  even  have  commanded  a  certain  admira- 
tion i  as  a  romantic  chronicle  by  Sir  Edward  13ulwer  Lytton,  it 
should  receive  the  critic's  censure,  and  be  treated  with  that 
healthful  sternness  which  reprobates  all  mediocrity,  and  more 
especially  the  mediocrity  of  genius. 

XVI.  Specimens  from  Schiller  and  Uhtand.  By  Qeorgk  Cablkss 
SwAVNE,  M.A.,  FetlotB  of  Christ  Church  CoUt^e,  Oxfwd, 
Oxford:  Macpherson.     London:  Pickering.    1848, 

We  concluded  our  former  notice  by  reprobation  of  mediocrity, 
and  here  it  confronts  us  with  no  little  audacity,  and  after  a  fashion 
which,  we  think,  ou^t  to  be  treated  with  severity.  Schiller  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  lyric  poets ;  Uhland,  though  a  weak,  is  a 
rather  pleasing  one.  Both  are  here  wronged,  though  mth  var^-ing 
degrees  of  crimmality,  by  Mr.  Swayne,  their  professed  translator. 
And  first,  this  gentleman  has  made  the  most  unfortunate  selection 
fi^m  Schiller's  minor  poems;  has  rendered  productions,  which 
even  in  the  original  would  convey  little  idea  of  their  author^ 
creatness  to  the  reader's  inind.  The  "  Lay  "  or  "  Song  of  the 
Sell "  has,  no  doubt,  much  merit  of  a  cci-tam  mcclianictu  order : 
of  course,  it  is  sadly  ti'avcstied  in  the  translation,  which  is  not- 
witlistanding  one  of  the  most  endurable.  But  "the  Dance" 
is  essentially  Cieniianic  and  vague ;    *'  the  Power  of  Song "  is 
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tiresome  and  common-place;  ^^  the  Flowers ^^  little  better; 
^^  Worth  of  Woman  "^  ditto^  the  first  six  lines  alone  rising  above 
mediocrity ;  *^  Laura  at  the  Harpsichord  ^^  is  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible taste  in  the  original,  despite  a  certain  audacity  of  foi*m. 
On  the  other  hand,  ^^  die  Begeffnung'^  (the  meeting)  is  a  charm- 
ing little  poem ;  and  "  the  Youth  at  the  Streamlet "  is  one  of 
those  unassuming  and  natural  lyrics  which  achieve  greatness,  be- 
cause they  do  not  labour  for  it.  In  such  poems  as  ^^  Die  Ideale,^^ 
despite  a  certain  technical  power  and  a  certain  solidity  of  purpose, 
the  professor  is  far  more  evident  than  the  poet,  ^ut,  after  aU, 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Swayne  was  of  little  consequence ;  or  rather, 
his  defects  are  least  felt  in  those  poems  which  are  naturally 
devoid  of  inspiration.  Take  one  of  the  most  poetical  passages  of 
^^  the  Lay  of  the  Bell,^  as  an  instance  of  melancholy  failure,  which 
is  notwithstanding  one  of  Mr.  Swayne^s  most  level  passages. 

''  For  where  the  sturdy  and  the  tender, 
Mutual  in  exact  surrender^ 

Pair,  the  tone  is  good  in  truth  { 
Y^  who  for  ever  fix  your  state 
Prove  well,  if  hearts  amalgamate^ 

For  brief  is  passion,  long  is  ruih*  (?) 
In  the  bridal  lovelocke  clearly 

Dallies  the  garland  virginal, 
While  the  church-chimes  echoing  clearly, 

To  the  blithesome  pageant  call : 
Ah !  the  queen  of  festive  mornings 

Shines  the  last  in  May's  sweet  train, 
With  the  zone  and  veil's  adomtngs^ 

Life's  illusion  flies  in  twain." 

How   cold  and    prosaic,   and   almost  unintelligible  is  this ! 
What  idea  does  it  give  of  such  a  passage  as — 

**  For  kindly  stars  are  ever  shining. 
Where  strength  and  tenderness  combining 

Select  each  other  from  the  throng. 
Then  let  those  pause  who  woo  for  ever. 
And  well  their  hearts  to  test  endeavour ! 

The  dream  is  short,  the  penance  long. — 
Gaily  'mid  the  bride's  dark  tresses 
Beams. the  virgin  garland  fair. 
When  the  priest  her  union  blesses 
And  the  bells  her  joy  declare. 
Ah !  that  hour  with  rapture  laden 
Ends  life's  bright  and  smiling  May  : 
With  the  girdle  of  the  maiden 
Passes  doubt's  sweet  dream  away." 

We  quote  fix)m  a  version,  which  is  far  from  satisfying  us. — 
Mr.  Swayne'*s  only  idea  of  a  poetic  translation,  is  the  literal 


rendering  of  word  for  word :  he  does  DOt  seem  to  apprehend  the 
possibility  of  real  poetic  reproduction,  and  what  ne  gives  ns 
instead,  however  "true"  in  a  certain  sense,  must  ahnost  alwaj's 
be  a  parody.  V/e  would  not  call  attention  to  such  marveUiug 
absuraities  and  instances  of  bad  taste,  a^— 

*'  Whatever  for  earth's  children  vnder"— 

"  Surveys  the  wide  world  evdgel-laden,"'^ 

"  With  torrid  teats  his  eyes  are  burtting  "— 

" Bluihtt  blood  the  irelk'm  qaiel " — 

"  Dumb  beasts  suing,  trapped  in  ruin," 

*'  Gaihtt  of  radiance  on  infinite  rpace," 

"The  gleaming  grape  with  deflly  winking  Uer,"  &e.  &c. 

if  we  could  recognize  any  thing  beyond  the  most  hopeless 
mediocrity  in  the  more  level  passages.  What  idea  of  the  force 
and  beauty  of  the  original,  for  instance,  is  conveyed  by  **  the 
Combat "  {rather,  "  the  Battle^). 

"  Hear  the  rumbling  tramp  I 
Throbs  tbe  level  turf  their  quick  morcli  under) 
Like  a  cloud  surcharged  with  thunder. 
On  and  on  they  tlamp. 
Eyes  strain'd  1  teeth  set !  to  iron  haaard-plag 
Behold  the  settling  of  the  grim  array. 

Glances  earthward  creep. 
And  hearts  knock  ribs  in  silence,  not  of  tleep. 
Skull-oiiaged  squadrons,  gaunt  and  wan, 
Pass  the  Major,  who  slraightent  the  van. 

Halt ! 
Regiments  shrink  from  the  stark  command ; 
Fettered  and  dumb  tbey  stand." 
How  artificial  and  mechanical,  and  wholly  devoid  of  impulse, 
is  this  !     Let  us  essay,  in  a  free  version,  to  give  some  little  idea 
of  the  original: — 

"  Dark  and  dreary, 
As  a  tempest  cloud. 
O'er  the  vernal  meadows  they  advance: 
And  tlie  gazing  eye  g^ows  weary, 
As  down  thnt  endless  line  of  pike  and  lance 

It  wanders,  scanning  o'er  the  martial  crowd.— 
Downwards  they  gnze  upon  the  ground, 
And  thi:ir  hearts  all  wildly  beat: 
Whilst  the  Major  on  liis  restless  steed 
Flies  down  the  line  ;  and  none  are  found 
Amonjjst  the  best  and  bravest  now  not  pale  with  fear. 

Halt! 
At  that  single  word  whole  thousands  pause  in  their  otreert 
And  all  is  silence  round." 


Throughout  we  feel  that  Mr.  Swajne  is  worldng^  but  never 
that  he  understands  or  appreciates  his  original.  When  he  does 
adorn,  his  adornments  are  of  the  worst  English  character : — 

"  Ask  me  not  that  sorrow's  reason » 
Which  my  mam  of  life  doth  pall** 
**  Ah,  the  myriad  liqutd  voices/'  &c. 

Small  thinffs  seemingly,  and  yet  destructive  of  the  originars 
simplicity  and  beauty.  Uhland  is  wronged,  in  as  far  as  one  of 
his  weakest  ballads,  which  we  scarcely  had  the  patience  to  read 
through  in  the  original,  ^^  The  GroIdsmith'*s  Daughter,'^  is  made 
the  chief  sample  of  his  workmanship.  The  poetry  of  ^'  the 
Landlady's  Daughter,^'  on  the  other  hand,  is  lost  in  the  transla- 
tion : — 

—  "  I'd  love  thee,  and  date  my  love  from  now  /" 

—  *•  1*11  love  thee  to-morrow,  for  ever,  and  aye  I** 

The  usual  artificial  stifihess  is  still  felt  even  here.  A  little  poem, 
called  "  Resolution,^  and  some  lines  "  To  Her,''  are  really  not 
ill  rendered,  save  that  there  is  an  unpleasant  ^kwardness  about 
the  last  verse  of  the  former.  To  place  Uhland,  however,  in  this 
direct  apposition  with  Schiller  is  most  absurd  :  it  is  as  though  a 
Grerman  were  to  render  Shakspeare  and  ^'  L.  E.  L."  in  the  same 
volume.  The  translator  tells  us  in  the  Preface,  which  is  lengthy 
and  magnilo<}uent,  tiiat,  ^^  in  the  study  of  Schiller's  thoughts  and 
sayings,  admiration  puts  out  love,"  while  ^'  in  the  study  of  those 
of  Uhland  love  eclipses  admiration ;"  and  that  ^^  Schiller  is  all 
fire,"  while  ^^  Uhlfmd  is  all  tenderness."  Absurd  contrast ! 
Since  one  is  among  the  greatest  of  all  times,  and  the  other,  at 
the  utmost,  a  pleasing  and,  generally  speaking,  a  rather  silly 
rhymester.  We  suspect,  however,  that  we  should  not  have  ex- 
pended so  much  critical  severity  on  this  little  ^'  quasi-poetic" 
pamphlet,  had  we  not  imagined  ourselves  to  recognize  the  cloven 
foot  of  self-conceited  and  short-sighted  rationalism  in  the  closing 
sentences  of  the  Preface ;  a  suspicion  somewhat  strengthened  by 
the  dedication  of  the  entire  performance  to  Professor  Newman, 
of  the  London  University.  There  is  much  vague  profession,  in- 
deed, respecting  the  etemitv  of  religious  truth,  and  its  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  philosophy  or  literature.  Nevertheless, 
we  know  that  the  Germans,  as  a  nation,  have  been  robbed  of 
their  faith,  partly  by  their  poets,  and  partly  by  their  prosaic 
sages.  In  both  fields  Schiller  has  been  equally  reprehensible : 
witness  his  mischievous  "  Resignation"  and  ."  Gotter  Griechen- 
lands,"  and  his  equally  silly  and  oifensive  *^  Sendung  Moses." 
We  would  certainly  not  exclude  or  denounce  German  literature, 
as  a  whole ;  but  he  only  can  read  it  with  safety,  who  can  at  once 
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pity  and  despise  its  vague  assertions  and  insolent  negations ;  who 
feels  that  we  have  left  the  age  of  Bolingbrokes  and  Baylea 
behind  us. 

xvn. — On  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
on  ths  Apocrypha:  Eleven  Discourses^  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  the 
year  1847.  By  Gubistopheb  Wokdswoeth,  D.D,^  Canon 
of  Westminster i  <$*c.     London :  Bivingtons. 

This  work  demands  a  far  more  lengthened  notice  than  our  pre- 
sent limits  permit  us  to  afford.  The  question  on  which  it  treats 
is  continually  rising  in  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
of  Romanists  and  of  Rationalists,  in  opposite  directions,  to  sap 
and  undermine  all  reasonable  grounds  of  belief  in  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture.  The  former,  in  their  eagerness  to  establish  an 
implicit  faith  in  the  authority  of  their  spiritual  rulers,  join  with 
unbelievers  in  denying  tlie  Canon  of  Scripture  as  established  by 
evidence  and  tradition.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  the  able  and  learned 
work  before  us,  meets  the  various  classes  of  objections  which 
have  been  raised  against  our  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  and  vin- 
dicates the  use  of  the  Apocrypha.  The  mass  of  evidence  which 
he  has  brought  from  tne  records  of  the  primitive  Church  to 
establish  the  true  Canon  of  Scripture,  and  in  refutation  of  the 
Bomish  or  Tridentine  Canon,  appear  to  be  quite  conclusive.  Wo 
can  recommend  this  work  with  confidence  to  any  person  who 
wants  to  make  himself  master  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats. 

xviii. — Speculum  Episcopi.  The  Mirror  of  a  Bishop.  London : 
Edwards  and  Hughes. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  undertaken  an  office  which  will 
earn  him  little  thanks  from  that  class  of  persons  who  look  with 
entire  satisfaction  on  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  discharge 
of  Episcopal  duties.  The  conti'ast  which  that  system  presents  to 
the  examples  of  former  times,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Church 
herself,  is  described  very  forcibly  and  clearly  in  this  volume.  We 
feel  assured  that  the  author  has  done  no  more  than  his  duty  in 
calling  public  attention  to  what  the  Episcopal  office  ought  to  be, 
and  must  be,  if  the  Church  is  to  be  saved.  A  working  clergy 
alone  will  not  do.  We  must  see  a  working  Episcopate — that  is, 
an  Episcopate  which  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid^  as  fully  engaged 
in  its  spiritual  duties,  as  the  parochial  priesthood.  As  soon  as 
this  is  fairlv  realized,  the  moral  power  of  the  Episcopate  will  be- 
come tenfold  what  it  now  is,  and  they  will  no  longer  need  to  seek 
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for  Acts  of  Parliament  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Church. 
The  BiBhop  is  a  successor  of  the  Apostles,  not  only  in  authority, 
but  in  duties,  responsibilities,  and  in  the  charge  of  souls.  If  ho 
does  not  make  every  thing  else  subordinate  to  the  cure  of  souls, 
and  the  direct  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  preaching, 
and  teaching,  and  ministering,  as  the  Apostles  did,  he  is  neglect- 
ing the  first  and  greatest  of  his  duties. 

XIX. — SermoiM  far  Schooh  and  FamUiss^  preached  in  the  Chapel 
of  Brighkm  College.  By  the  Ref>,  A.  J.  Macleane,  B,A. 
London:  Bell. 

This  volume  of  sermons  is  of  a  different  stamp  from  the  genc- 
ralitv  of  those  which  come  under  our  notice.  There  is  a  vigour 
of  thought  and  language  throughout,  without  the  slightest  ex- 
travagance or  exaggeration,  which  gives  unusual  interest,  and 
must,  we  think,  have  rendered  them  very  effective  in  delivery. 
There  is  no  far-fetched  strain  of  reasoning,  nor  any  attempt  at 
fine  writing  in  these  discourses ;  but  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
directed  by  a  well-managed  series  of  divisions,  to  the  principal 
doctrines  and  duties  fairly  derivable  from  the  passages  under 
consideration.  These  sermons  will  afford  to  the  young  clergy- 
man excellent  examples  of  the  kind  of  composition  which  is 
calculated  to  render  his  pulpit  ministrations  really  efficient. 

XX. — The  Royal  Sttpremaey  over  the  Church  considered  as  to  ite 
Origin^  and  its  Constitutional  Limits^  Ac.  By  the  Rev,  G.  E. 
BiBEB,  LL.D.     London :  Bivingtons. 

Sevekal  recent  circumstances  have  drawn  much  attention 
towards  the  important  subject  on  which  this  able  pamphlet 
treats,  and  it  has  been  felt  that  the  Begal  Supremacy  as  actually 
exercised,  is  fraught  with  practical  consequences  and  results 
capable  of  deeply  affecting  the  faith  and  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  Church.  In  dealing  with  the  Supremacy  question,  we  come 
at  once  to  the  inquiry,  whether  any  sovereign  can  possess  the 
right  of  appointing  persons  of  unsound  faith  or  immoral  character 
to  the  office  of  bishops  or  clergy  in  the  Church ;  or  of  altogether 
extinguishing  the  synods  of  the  Church,  and  replacing  them  by 
Parliament.  Such  are  the  powers  claimed  by  men  of  this 
world  for  the  temporal  sovereign,  which  amounts  simply  to  the 
denial  of  all  religious  truth.  The  Erastianism  of  statemnen  in 
the  present  day  is  merely  a  branch  of  infidelity :  it  sets  aside 
the  question  of  religious  belief  or  doctrine  as  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference.  The  supremacy  of  the  temporal  power  can  only  be 
endangered  by  putting  forward  extravagant  claims,  which  make 
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it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  denounce  and  resist  them.  In  the 
excellent  pamphlet  before  us,  the  various  branches  of  this  subject 
are  treated  with  ability,  learning,  and  high  principle. 

XXI. — A  Guide  to  Candidates  far  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rev. 
0.  M.  Mount,  A.M.,  Prebendary  of  WeUsy  S^c.  London: 
Bivingtons. 

The  subjects  here  discussed  within  the  compass  of  a  thin  octavo, 
are  the  criticism,  interpretation,  authenticity,  credibility,  and 
inspiration  of  the  Bible ;  the  Beformation ;  contrast  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Bome ;  and  ecclesiastical 
history  in  general.  It  is  obvious  that  the  view  taken  must  be 
a  very  general  one ;  but  we  think  that  the  work  will  be  found 
useful  to  students,  as  a  recapitulation  of  points  which  they  must 
learn  more  fully  elsewhere.  The  general  tone  and  principles  of 
this  work  appear  to  be  moderate. 

xxn. — The  Combatants:  an  Allegory.  By  the  Bev.  Edward 
Monro,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Harrow  Weald,  Sfc.  London : 
Masters. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  allcgory,  descriptive  of  the  wrestling  of  the  Chris- 
tian soul  against  temptations,  in  the  endeavour  to  win  eternal 
happiness. 

XXIII. — Holy  Baptism:  a  Dissertation.  By  the  Bev,  W.  Maskell, 
M.A,,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary'^s  Church,  Devon,  Sfc.  London: 
Pickering. 

This  work  is  a  very  learned  systematic  treatise  on  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  discussing  all  the  important  questions  connected  with 
it  with  very  great  learning,  and  with  perfect  orthodoxy.  The 
treatise  is  one  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  clergy- 
man. Mr.  Maskell  contends  for  the  validity  of  lay-baptism,  and, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  with  somewhat  too  depreciatory  a  tone 
as  regards  those  who  have  denied  or  doubted  the  validity  of 
heretical  baptism. 

XXIV. — Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  the  Use  of  Children.  By 
Isaac  Watts,  D.D,,  with  thirty  illustrations,  Jjc.  London: 
Van  Voorst, 

The  illustrations  in  this  volume  are  amongst  the  most  successful 
both  in  design  and  execution  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
There  is  a  purity  and  simplicity  in  the  conception  of  many  of 
them  which  is  really  exquisite,  and  refreshing  to  the  eye  and  the 
mind. 
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XXV.— Ocfeg  of  Klopstock  from  1747  io   1780.     Translated 
from  the  German.    By  William  Nind,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter'^s 
Collegey  Cambridge^  tkc*    London :  Pickering. 

Klopstock  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  this  instance,  in 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  writer  whose  poetical  genius  enables 
him  to  give  full  eifect  to  the  tenderness  and  grace  with  which 
these  poems  abound.  There  are  a  thousand  beauties  in  this 
little  volume,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  lines,  entitled 
"  The  Rose  Wreath  f '-— 

*'  I  found  her  by  the  shady  rill, 

T  bound  her  with  a  wreath  of  vine ; 
She  felt  it  not,  but  slumber'd  still. 

"  I  look*d  on  her ;  and  on  the  spot 

My  life  with  hers  did  blend  and  close : 
I  felt  it,  but  I  knew  it  not. 

"  Some  lisping,  broken  words  I  spoke, 
And  rustled  light  the  wreath  of  rose ; 
Then  from  her  slumber  she  awoke. 

''  She  look'd  on  me ;  and  from  that  hour 
Her  life  with  mine  did  blend  and  close ; 
And  round  us  it  was  Eden's  bower." 

xxvi. — Notes  of  a  Two  Years'^  Residence  in  Italy.  By  Hamilton 
Geale,  Esq.^  Barrister  at  Law.    Dublin :  McGlashan. 

We  are  ^lad  to  see  the  Dublin  press  assuming  gradually  an 
increased  importance  in  its  literary  productions,  and  capable  of 
presenting  volumes  so  well  executed  in  a  typographical  point  of 
view  as  that  which  is  now  before  us.  Mr.  Geisde  is  an  acute  and 
intelligent  observer ;  and  with  the  exception  of  his  theological 
views,  which  are  sh^ow,  though  on  the  whole  not  very  objection- 
able, we  can  award  to  his  work  the  character  of  a  very  readable 
book — a  volume  over  which  one  may  spend  some  hours  of  positive 
amusement,  and  even  of  instruction.  There  is  considerably  more 
of  thought  and  observation  than  is  commonly  met  with  in  volumes 
of  the  kind — the  only  positive  defect  we  can  find  is,  that  Mr. 
Geale^s  education  seems  not  to  have  included  an  accurate  drilling 
in  the  rather  important  branch  of  ^'  orthography.^^  At  least  we 
see,  here  and  there,  some  rather  odd  specimens  of  spelling.  Such 
trifling  defects,  however,  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  and  we 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  very  agreeable  volume  wiui  respect 
for  the  writer  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a  man* 
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XXVII. — TTi^  Church  of  Upland  Protestants'  Manual  of  Family 
Devotion,  The  humble  offering  of  a  Septuagenarian,  William 
Power  Hicks,  a  Norfolk  Layman,  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Go. 

We  are  unwilling  to  speak  in  any  harsh  or  discouraging  way  of 
the  labours  of  this  Septuagenarian  Norfolk  layman,  but  we  should 
certainly  be  surprised  to  meet  with  any  person  who  could  employ 
this  most  undevotional  Manual  of  Family  Devotion  with  comfort 
or  profit.  It  is  lengthy,  oratorical,  and  wholly  destitute  of  the 
spirit  of  devotion. 

XXVIII. — Scripture  Biography,  By  the  Bev,  Robert  Wilson 
Yi\A^%,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Heversham,  <i;c.     London:  Bivingtons. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  seventeen  biographical 
sketches  of  characters  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  history. 
It  seems  to  us  well  calculated  for  bringing  the  facts  of  Scripture 
history  in  a  pleasing  and  intelligible  form  before  the  mind,  and 
we  should  thmk  it  adapted  for  reading  aloud  in  religious  families. 

XXIX. — The  Seven  Sayingi  on  the  Cross;  or,  the  Dying  Christ  our 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  Being  a  Series  of  Sermons  preached 
in  St.  John'^s  Church,  Cheltenham,  in  the  Holy  Week,  1847.  By 
the  Rev,  Alexander  Watson,  M,A,^  <Scc,     London:  Masters. 

From  all  we  have  seen  of  this  volume  of  discourses  on  the  Seven 
Sayings  on  the  Cross,  we  have  been  nmch  impressed  in  its  favour. 
The  subject  appears  to  be  treated  in  the  devotional  tone  which 
becomes  it ;  and  the  practical  and  moral  reflections  which  it  pre^ 
sents,  appear  to  be  sound  and  well  chosen.  Without  aspirinff 
to  any  high  order  of  eloauence,  these  discourses  are  written  witn 
sufficient  animation  and  interest. 

XXX. — An  Exposition  of  the  First  Seventeen  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  Englana.  By  tne  Bev,  Thomas  Sworde,  M,A,,  Bector  of 
St,  Peter\  Thetford,  <kc,     London :  Parker. 

This  exposition  of  the  Articles  is  written  with  so  much  concise* 
ness,  that  it  cannot  enter  very  deeply  into  the  objects  on  which  it 
touches.  It  is  a  popularly-written  volume,  and  in  general  its 
views  are  sound ;  but  we  cannot  approve  of  the  authors  remarks 
on  the  danmatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Greed,  which  he 
would  gladly  see  expunged,  though  he  admits  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greed  as  necessary  to  salvation. 
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XXXI. — Scenes  of  1 792  ;  or,  a  Tale  of  JRevohition.  By  the  Bev. 
G.  D.  Hill,  M.A.     London  :  Bivingtons. 

To  those  who  have  read  Lamartine^s  "  Girondists,'" — a  work 
which  is  now  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  readers, -^the  pre- 
sent tale  will  appear  rather  heavy  and  uninteresting.  It  is  a 
dangerous  theme  for  writers  of  ordinary  powers  to  venture  upon, 
more  especially  where  they  are  restricted  to  such  narrow  limits  as 
^those  of  the  tale  before  us. 

xxxii.-r-  Via  Dolorosa  -'  being  the  Catholic  Devotion  of  the  Stations ; 
prepared  as  a  special  office  for  the  use  of  EngUsh  people^  dke. 
Translated  and  arranged  by  the  Author  of  "  Prom  Oxford  to 
Rome^''  &c,     London  :  Longmans. 

This  little  volume  is  very  neatly  got  up  indeed ;  but  the  contents 
are  very  oddly  assorted,  and  form  a  truly  singular  melange  of  Ro- 
manism and  Protestantism,  which,  after  all,  perhaps,  represents, 
not  unfairly,  the  theological  system  of  the  authoress.  We  can- 
not conceive  any  one  but  a  Romanist  using  this  manual  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  yet  even  to  him  there  must  be  much  to  grate  on  his 
feelings  in  various  parts  of  the  work.  Altogether  the  attempt 
appears  to  us  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  one. 

XXXIII. — The  BarovCs  Little  Daughter^  and  other  TaUsyin  Prose  and 
Verse.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Lord  of  the  Forest  and  his 
Vassals^'*''  &c.     London  :  Masters. 

The  little  volume  now  before  us  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
improvement  by  young  persons.  The  '^  Baron''s  Little  Daughter^** 
is  very  beautifidly  written,  and  evinces  the  possession  of  poetical 
powers  of  no  common  order.  It  relates  very  simply  and  touch- 
ingly  the  story  of  a  daughter,  whose  surviving  parent  is  destitute 
of  affection  for  her,  but  is  at  last  softened  by  her  love.  We  have 
been  extremely  gratified  by  all  we  have  seen  of  this  volume. 

XXX I  v. — Reciprocal  Obligations  of  the  Church  (mmJ  the  Civil  Power. 
By  John  Lockhart  Boss,  M.A,^  &c,    Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker. 

This  work  deserves  a  far  more  lengthened  survev  than  our  pre- 
sent limits  permit  us  to  take  of  it.  The  subject  is  one  on  which 
the  interests  of  true  religion  very  greatly  depend.  At  present  we 
can  only  present  an  outline  of  the  subjects  touched  on  in  this 
volume,  recommending  to  our  readers  to  procure  and  read  the 
work  itself.    It  commences  with  an  examination  of  the  principle 
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and  necessity  of  a  Church  establishment ;  after  wluch  it  considers 
the  duty  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  Church ;  the  origin  aiid 
nature  of  the  Church ;  its  proper  maintenance  and  privileges ;  its 
duty  as  an  ecclesiastical  body  in  union  with  the  State ;  the  Convo- 
cation question,  with  suggestions  for  the  restoration  of  a  synod ; 
practical  remarks  on  Church  extension,  and  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  aid  in  this  cause.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Bosses  views  and 
suggestions  seem  to  us  highly  deserving  of  attention  and  approba- 
tion. We  hope  to  revert  to  this  subject  hereafter  more  at 
length. 

XXXV. — Family  Prayers  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week;  intended 
chiefiy  for  the  use  of  Cottagers.  By  Clergymen  of  the 
Deanery  of  Bridport.     London :  Tegg, 

This  tract  supplies  a  desideratum — a  good  set  of  prayers  for 
family  worship  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  lower  orders.  Their 
style  seems  not  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of  those  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  Each  service  consists  of  a  few  verses  from 
Scripture,  suitable  prayers,  ending  with  the  Lord^'s  Prayer,  and  a 
short  form  of  thanksgiving.  We  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  clergy. 

xxxvT. — Matutina:    Morning    Headings    selected  and  original^ 
chief  y  practical^  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  yotmger  Members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  George  Benaud,  M,A,^  late 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College^  Oxford,    London  :  Longmans. 

In  this  work  there  is  a  series  of  short  readings  or  meditations, 
generally  of  a  practical  character,  for  every  day  in  the  year.  From 
what  we  have  seen  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  selection  is  well 
made,  and  that  the  use  of  it  would  be  found  instructive  and  salutary 
by  educated  persons.  It  is  not  adapted  for  any  of  the  middling 
or  lower  classes,  in  our  opinion. 

XXX VI I. — Conversations  on  the  Church  Service,  By  the  Author  of 
^^Easy  Lessons  for  Sunday  Schools^  London :  J.  and  C.  Mosley. 

A  LITTLE  book  which  will  be  found  suitable  for  a  parochial 
lending  library.  It  gives  a  simple  explanation  of  the  Church 
service,  and  in  a  pleasing  way.  Teachers  in  National  and  Sunday 
Schools  will  find  it  useful. 

XXX VII  I. — Nimrod ;  a  Dramatic  Poem  ;  in  Five  Acts.  London : 
Pickering.    1848. 

No  little  has  been  attempted  m  this  work ;  and,  what  is  more. 
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xnucli  has  been  achieved.  Lyrical  and  dramatic  powers  are 
indeed  not  possessed  by  its  author ;  at  least  this  production  con- 
tains no  evidence  of  the  fact ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  grandeur 
of  conception,  and  great  talents  both  for  narration  and  descrip- 
tion, are  here  shown,  and  a  general  impression  conveyed  of  more 
than  ordinary  promise.  This  work  deals  with  the  primeval  ages 
of  mankind.  The  first  conaueror,  Nimrod,  is  exhibited  to  us  in  his 
youth,  and  the  progress  of  ambition  in  his  soul  is  forcibly  pour- 
trayed.  The  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  however,  are  in  many  respects 
deficient,  by  no  means  answering  to  the  expectations  which  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  work  has  raised;  and  thus  the  latter  stages 
of  Nimrod's  corruption  are  but  imperfectly  brought  before  us, 
rather  shadowed  out  than  manifestly  embodied.  The  style  ap- 
proximates too  closely  to  that  of  Byron ;  and  direct  reminiscences  of 
"  Cain,""  "  Heaven  and  Earth,''  "  Sardanapalus,''  and  the  "  De- 
formed Transformed,''  occur  from  time  to  time  both  in  lyric  and 
dramatic  passages.  We  will  refer  to  one,  as  an  instance  of 
what  we  mean.  Nahmah,  the  heroine,  whose  character  is 
sweetly  conceived,  is  first  introduced,  thus  singing, 

"  The  summer  is  coming, 
The  little  birds  sing ; 
The  glad  bees  are  humming,"  &c. 

An  evident  reminiscence,  both  in  form  and  matter,  of 

*•  The  winter  is  over, 
The  spring  is  come,"  &c. 

But  the  lyrics  of  this  author  are  generally  pointless,  and 
often  introduced  without  any  apparent  purpose.  Thus  the 
Songs  of  the  Spirits  (pp.  22 — 24)  interrupt  the  business  of 
the  piece  most  absurdly,  and  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  give  the  author  an  opportunity  of  imitating  the  songs  of  the 
spirits,  which  are  far  more  aptly  introduced  in  *'  Manfred  "  and 
Shelley's  "  Prometheus."  The  character  of  Abaddona,  an  angel 
who  neither  stands  nor  falls,  is  well  conceived,  and  seems  to  have 
much  originality  of  purpose.  Satan  is  less  well  embodied,  being 
a  kind  of  compound  of  the  Lucifer  of  "  Cain,"  and  the  CaDsar  of 
"  The  Deformed  Transformed."  Notwithstanding,  there  is  much 
of  gloomy  grandeur,  and  even  majesty,  in  the  remarkable  scene 
betwixt  the  Monarch  of  Darkness  and  Abaddona,  commencing  on 
page  79 ;  and  the  idea  of  the  final  trial  by  which  Omnipotence 
tested  the  weakness  of  rebellion,  is  solemnly  and  awfully  impres- 
sive. The  earlier  scenes  betwixt  Nimrod  and  Nahmah  have  also 
much  beauty  of  a  humbler  order.     We  will  cite,  in  conclusion, 
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a  Binfjle  passage  from  the  first  temptotion  of  *'  the  Mtghtj 
Hunter  :'^— 

Satan.  Queller  of  beasts, 

And  chief  of  men. 
Nimrod.  Stranger,  my  father  lives 

In  yonder  hut,  and  with  my  mother  iharea 

My  reverence  and  obedience. 
Satan.  Falkertfnd 

A  richer  tribute  when  they  bend  before 

The  ton*  mho  honour  them  by  greater  deeds. 

The  world  advance*,  and  the  moh  to-day 

Mutt  view  hit  father  ai  the  child  in  tinu. 

Nearer  time't  infancy,  enlightened  leu. 

The  manhood  more  matured  ii  m  hinuelf. 

And  Ail  jiVe'j  meriU  added  la  Ail  omt 

Give  him,  the  ton,  more  honour. 
Nimrod,  Would'st  have  me  break 

The  earliest,  dearest  tie,  that  raises  man 

Above  the  beasts  I're  slaughtered  7 
Satan,  Hoaour  well 

Thy  parents,  'tis  a  law  that  initi  the  child. 

Uut  would  Uiey  have  thee  crouching  at  their  feet  f 

Be  Kite,  bt  great,  and  raite  them  up  with  thee; 

Then,  if  thou  nilt,  kneel  ilon-n,  and  merit  Jind 

In  what  it  now  mere  initinet." 

A  wily  temptation,  and  an  apt :  tilial  reverence  thus  eradicated, 
what  evil  might  not  ensue !  We  have  to  complaiu  of  an  occa- 
sional obscurity  or  apparent  absence  of  distinct  purpose,  which 
reminds  us  from  time  to  time  of  that  clever  hut  diApleaaing  and 
more  than  half  unintelligible  rhapsody,  "  Pestua.'"  Finally,  our 
advice  to  the  author  of  "Nimrod"  would  be,  to  cultivate  his 
narrative  and  descriptive  powers,  and  give  to  the  world,  not  an 
epic,  but,  say,  various  sketches  from  the  primeval  ages,  each 
ombnclying  some  distinct  moral  in  a  poetic  tale,  and  that  in  such 
blank  verse  as  Tennyson  has  chosen  for  his  "  Princess,*  or 
rather,  in  that  which  is  natural  to  the  author  of  "Nimrod,'" 
whose  versification  is  at  once  pleasing  and  unstudied. 

xxxix. — AnneiUy,  and  other  Poems.  By  Anna  Haeriet  Drury, 
London:  Pickering. 

A  «t:iet  unpretending  volume  of  really  sensible  poetry.  This 
may  not  appear  great  praise;  and  yet  this  volume  ia  so  con- 
spicuous for  its  sound  sense,  its  solidity  of  judgment,  and  its 
healthiness  of  tone,  as  contrasted  witli  the  L.  E.  £  Jam  and  Mrs. 


Nortonism  of  the  day,  that  we  feel  bound  to  call  attention  first 
to  these,  its  most  characteristic  qualities.  Its  principal  poem, 
*'  Annesley,^  is  a  melancholy  and  affecting,  but  very  simple  tale,  of 
a  good  clergyman  and  his  fortunes,  and  may,  perhaps,  especially 
recommend  itself  to  the  clergy,  and  their  wives  and  daughters. 
The  minor  lyrics  which  follow  have  also  much  merit.  "The 
Death  of  Elizabeth  Tudor "^  is  forcible,  though  most  unjust: 
"  the  Battle  of  Tewkesbury  ^^  has  much  of  the  old  ballad  spirit. 
"  The  Old  Horse  to  his  Mistress,^^  has  no  little  beauty ;  ana  two 
lays,  "  the  Treasures  of  the  Heart,'**  and  "  the  Grave  of  the 
Lost,''  yields  promise  of  a  noble  harvest  yet  to  come.  These 
few  words  of  praise  and  encouragement  are  given  from  the  wish 
not  only  to  induce  some  of  our  readers  to  make  acquaintance 
with  this  pleasing  poetess,  who  belongs  to  the  school  of  Grabbe 
and  Campbell,  but  also  to  inspire  her  to  bolder  efforts,  as  we  are 
confident  she  is  capable  of  greater  things.  "  Annesley,"  however, 
has  the  merit  of  touching  the  heart,  and  this  may  recommend  it 
to  those  who  "cannot  away  with"  the  romantio  love-sick  strains 
of  the  day. 


XL. — The  Imperial  Dictionary,  English,  Technological,  and  Scien- 
tific ;  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art ; 
on  the  basis  of  Weoster'^s  English  Dictionary^  Jcc,  Edited  hy 
John  Ogilvie,  LL,D.  vol,  I.  Glasgow  and  London : 
Blackie  and  Son. 

This  dictionary,  which  is  publishing  in  parts,  and  the  first  volume 
of  which,  in  imperial  octavo,  extends  to  the  end  of  letter  L,  and 
comprises  1 1 00  pages  closely  printed  in  three  columns,  and  illus- 
trated with  innumerable  wood-cuts,  very  beautifully  executed,  is 
by  far  the  fullest  and  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  that  it  has 
ever  been  our  lot  to  see.  Its  object  is  to  explain  words  and 
terms,  which  is  done  with  brevity,  and  with  accuracy.  We  must 
exempt  irom  our  commendation  the  theological  parts  of  the 
volume,  which  breathe  throughout  the  most  decided  Presbyte- 
rianism.  It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  notion  of  the 
general  character  of  this  work  by  extracts.  The  introduction  of 
wood-cuts,  which  abound  in  almost  every  page,  is  a  new  feature  in 
a  work  of  this  description,  and  render  it  so  amusing  that  a  person 
might  very  pleasantly  spend  an  hour  in  turning  over  its  pages. 
The  architectural  wood-cuts,  which  are  numerous,  are  very  well 
executed.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  continuation  of  this 
work. 

ii2 
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XLi. — Sutler"!  Three  Sermont  oa  Human  Jfatun,  'and  Ditaerta- 
tion  on  Virtue.  Edited  by  W.  Wheweii,  DJ).t  Matter  o/ 
Trinity  Cullege,  Sic.    Ix>Daon :  Parker. 

Dr.  Whewell  has,  ia  this  useful  edition  of  Bishop  Butler's 
ethical  tv-ritings,  done  much  to  facilitate  the  comprenension  of 
this  abstruse  writer,  by  careful  analysis,  and  division  into  para- 
graphs. We  feel  assured  that  students  will  derive  material  aid 
from  Dr.  Whewell's  editorial  Ubours. 


XLii, — Defenaio  EccUttce  Anglicanai.     Auetore   Bicabdo  Cka- 
KANTHOBP,  S.T.P.     Oxonii :  apud  J.  H.  Parker. 

We  can  only  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  this  valuable  con- 
troversial work,  in  defence  of  the  English  Church  gainst  An- 
tonio de  Dotninis,  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  which  has  Eeen  edited 
by  Dr.  Wordsworth  for  the  Anglo -Catholic  Library,  The  great 
importance  of  this  work  demands  a  more  careful  survey  than  our 
present  limits  permit ;  but  we  hope  to  return  to  it  on  some  future 


XLiii. — Predettination  and  Election  vindieated  Jrom  dependence  on 
Moral  Neceesity,  S^c.  By  Geokue  McClelland.  Edin- 
burgh :  Bell  and  Bradfute.     London :  Rjvingtons. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  free- 
will against  Edwards  and  Dr.  Gbalmera,  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  and  election,  and  to  refute  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines.  The  author  appears  to  be  an  acute  and  pro- 
found thinker. 


XLiv. — Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  CoBege,  Cam- 
bridge. By  William  Whewell,  D.D.,  Matter  of  ^e  Col- 
lege.    London ;  J.  W.  Parker. 

As  far  OB  we  have  been  enabled  tc  peruse  the  sermons  comprised 
in  this  volume,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  characterized  by  no  very 
striking  features.  They  are  adapted,  of  course,  to  a  highly- 
educated  congregation ;  but  they  are  practical  in  their  character. 
'J'iicir  language  and  reasoning  are  good,  and  we  can  speak  &vour- 
ably  of  the  general  tone  of  principle  which  pervades  them. 
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XLV. — 1.  VUloffe  Sermons,  4-<?.  -By  R.  D.  B.  Rawnsley,  3I.A.j 
($*(?.     London :  Hatchards. 

2.  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wae- 
REM,  LL.D.^  Sfc.     London  and  Edinburgh  :  Black  woods. 

3.  Sermons  on  many  of  the  Leading  Doctrines  and  Duties  taught  by 
the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Hon.  George  Pellew,  2>.Z>., 
Dean  of  Norwich.     London:  Murray. 

The  first  volume  above  mentioned  contains  twenty-four  dis- 
courses, which  appear  to  be  unexceptionable  in  their  teaching, 
but  do  not  present  any  features  calling  for  particular  observation. 
They  are  just  the  kind  of  discourses  which  appear  suited  to  the 
comprehension  of  a  congregation  of  very  Umited  intelligence  and 
education. 

Dr.  Warren's  Sermons,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rather  ambitious 
in  style,  and  present  more  perhaps  of  the  character  of  finished 
essays  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  than  is,  we  think, 
desirable  in  pulpit  addresses.  Yet  we  doubt  not  that  the 
truths  and  the  duties  which  they  put  forward  in  vigorous  and 
authoritative  language,  have  been  presented  in  a  shape  which  was 
well  adapted  to  the  congremtion  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

The  Sermons  by  Dr.  Pellew  are  plain,  sensible  discourses, 
rather  common-place.  The  only  feature  that  presents  itself  as 
worthy  of  remark  is,  their  uncompromising  attitude  in  reference 
to  Romanism,  or  whatever  the  author  considers  to  approximate 
to  it. 

xLvi. — Miscellaneous. 

A  recently-published  work,  entitled  "  Sacro-Politica ;  the 
Rights  and  Relations,  Civil  and  Spiritual,  of  the  Anglican  Church,^ 
&c.,  by  R.  C.  Sewell,  D.C.L.  (Bell),  will  repay  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal. This  is  the  first  part  of  a  work  on  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State,  and  discusses  the  question  of  the  Royal  Supremacy. 
The  writer  argues  with  great  ability  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
establishing  the  Supremacy.  "The  Principles  of  the  English 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State,'^  &c.,  by  a  Lay-Member  of  the 
Church  of  England  (Rivingtons),  points  out  ably  and  well  the 
abuses  and  evils  arising  from  the  appointment  to  bishoprics  having 
become  a  branch  of  Ministerial  patronage,  instead  of  being 
vested  in  the  Crown.  "The  Oath  of  Supremacy  inconsistent 
with  the  Provisions  of  the  Irish  Charitable  Bequests  Act,'^  by  the 
Earl  of  Clancarty  (Ridgway),  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the 
tendency  of  modem  legislation  to  subvert  the  Royal  Supremacy. 
It  is  indeed  grossly  inconsistent  to  assert  the  right  to  govern  all 
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classes  in  ecclesiastical  matters  at  one  moment,  and  at  the  next 
to  concede  the  claims  of  those  who  deny  to  the  State  any  such 
power  or  right. 

"  Church  Leases,^'  &c.,  by  W.  H.  Grey  (Ridgway),  is  a  pamph- 
let written  in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  certain  gentlemen 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  different  tenure  for  the  tenants  of 
Church  lands.  According  to  this  gentleman''s  calculations,  a 
large  sum  might  be  raised  for  the  cause  of  Church  extension  by 
an  arrangement  of  the  kind. 

We  have  to  notice  some  interesting  publications  received  from 
America,  amongst  which  are,  Bishop  Doane''s  Address  on  the  Ends 
and  Objects  of  Burlington  College ;  Four  Sermons  on  "  The  Way 
of  the  Church  with  Cnildren,''*  by  the  same  eloquent  writer ;  an 
Address  to  the  Students  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
by  Dr.  Ogilby ;  and  a  Sermon  on  the  Communion  of  Saints,  by 
Bev.  E.  M.  tfohnson. 

Of  Sermons,  we  have  to  mention  with  high  commendation  a 
Visitation  Sermon  ''  On  Sanctifying  Grace,  and  the  Grace  of 
the  Ministry,'*"  b^  J.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Bector  of  St.  JamesX 
Westminster  (Bivingtons).  We  can  also  speak  favourably  of 
'^ Sound  Education,'"  &c.,  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Ainger,  M.A.; 
"  Four  Sermons  preached  at  the  General  Ordinations  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,""  &c.  (Parker) ;  "  The  Middle  Way, 
a  Sermon,""  by  Bev.  B.  W.  Essington,  M.A.  (Bell) ;  Two  Ser- 
mons preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Welles- 
bourne  (Bivingtons).  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  an  ad- 
mirable Sermon  by  the  Bev.  W.  Sewell,  of  Exeter,  "  The  Danger 
and  Safeguards  of  the  Young  in  the  Present  State  of  Controversy"" 
(Parker). 

Becent  events  in  the  political  world  have  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Series  of  Anti-Bevolutionary  Tracts  (Masters),  of  which 
some  numbera  are  before  us,  and  apparently  well  executed.  ''  Ser- 
mons for  the  People""  are  intended  for  the  same  object,  of  convey- 
ing cheap  instruction,  suited  to  the  crisis. 

Of  Periodicals,  '^  The  Ecclesiologist""  continues  to  maintain  its 
interest  and  practical  value  unabated.  We  can  also  speak  favour- 
ably^ of  the  ^^  Churchinan"s  Companion,""  a  sixpenny  monthly  ma- 
gazine ;  the  '^  Theologian  ana  Ecclesiastic  (Masters) ;  and 
'^  Sharpe"s  Magazine.""  The  latter  is,  we  think,  becoming  too 
exclusively  a  vehicle  for  tales  of  fiction,  and  approximating  too 
much  to  other  magazines  in  its  character.  But  it  is  still  a  very 
pleasing  publication,  and  a  very  cheap  one. 
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Africa. — Christian  Instituiion  at  Sierra  Leone, — Six  students  from 
this  institution  have  received  appointments  in  the  service  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Seven  youths  from  the  grammar  school  were 
drafted  into  the  institution.  The  latter  now  contains  nine  pupils,  the 
school  forty-five.     The  establishment  is  in  a  highly  satisfactory  state. 

Australia. — Arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide. — Letters  have  been 
received  from  the  Church  at  Adelaide,  stating  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop 
and  Archdeacon  on  the  shores  of  their  new  diocese,  which  they  first 
beheld  on  board  the  Dement  on  Christmas* eve,  1847.  They  landed  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1848. 

Canada,  Diocese  of  Toronto. — Diocesan  Church  Society, -^^Tht 
fifth  annual  report  of  the  Toronto  Church  Society  states  the  receipts  for 
last  year  at  1921/.  13«.  djd.,  exclusive  of  receipts  in  the  Depository, 
and  of  rents  for  special  purposes.  In  the  previous  year  1070/.  Bs,  were 
received  ;  the  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  exertions  made  in  the  early 
part  of  1847,  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  population  of  Canada. 

Oifls  of  Land  for  Church  purposes. — At  one  of  the  recent  meetings 
for  current  business  of  the  Church  Society  of  Toronto,  five  votes  of 
thanks  were  past,  for  gifts  of  land  to  the  Society  from  different  indivi- 
duals; one  of  which  was  an  entire  **  lot ;"  and  three  of  them  portions  of 
lots,  of  100  acres  each.  They  were  given,  partly  for  sites  and  endow* 
ments  of  local  churches,  partly  for  the  support  of  clergymen  and  mis- 
sionaries in  the  diocese,  and  partly  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Society. 

Travelling  Missionaries, —^Jn  a  pastoral  issued  by  the  Bishop  on 
the  12th  of  January  last,  announcing  that  the  produce  of  the  next  of 
the  four  annual  collections  for  the  Church  Society  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  travelling  missions,  it  is  stated  that  two  clergymen  are  at  present 
actively  employed  in  the  different  districts  of  the  diocese,  and  receive  an 
allowance  from  the  Travelling  Mission  Fund,  besides  an  interpreter  and 
a  catechist.  The  Bishop  further  intimates  his  intention,  as  soon  as  the 
clergymen  can  be  furnished  after  the  next  general  ordination,  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  travelling  missionaries. 

Diocesan  Theological  College. — Divinity  Scholarships. — ^The  Toronto 
Church  newspaper  contains  the  following  notice  : — The  Scholarships 
attached  to  the  Diocesan  Theological  College  at  Coburg,  by  direction 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto,  will  henceforward  be  divided  into  three 
classes  : — ^The  first  class  to  comprehend  the  Scholarships  instituted  by 
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the  venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  at  the  rate  of  40/.  sterling  per  annum  ;  the  second  class,  charge- 
able upon  the  Bishop's  Students'  Fund,  at  the  rate  of  40/.  currency  per 
annum  ;  and  the  third  class,  chargeable  upon  the  same  fund,  at  the  rate 
of  30/.  currency  per  annum.  The  Scholarships,  as  thus  classed,  will 
henceforward  be  open  for  competition,  and  awarded  according  to  the 
results  of  a  general  examination,  to  be  holden  annually  at  Toronto,  by 
a  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  first  general  examination  for  this  purpose  will  be  held  at  the  Church 
Society 's-hou$e,  at  Toronto,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  4th  and 
5th  of  October  next,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  when  two  Scholarships  in 
each  of  the  above  classes  will  be  awarded  according  to  the  merits  of 
candidates.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  fixed  as  follows : — 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  Greek ;  Homer,  Iliad,  Book  XVL  ;  Xenophon, 
Anabasis,  Book  II. ;  Cicero  de  Senectute;  Virgil,  Eclogues  and  j£neid, 
Book  YI. ;  Euclid,  first  four  books. — The  Scholarships  will  be  tenable 
for  not  more  than  four  years,  or  until  ordination  ;  and  the  age  of  candi- 
dates must  not  be  under  nineteen.  Candidates  for  the  Scholarships 
now  announced  are  required  to  communicate  their  intention  of  offering 
themselves,  to  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Grasett,  M.A.,  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  at  Toronto ;  their  application  to  be  accompanied  with 
testimonials  as  to  their  moral  and  religious  deportment  for  the  three 
years  preceding,  and  their  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  from 
at  least  two  licensed  clergymen  in  the  diocese  in  which  they  reside. 

Examination  of  the  Normal  School, — The  examination  of  the  students 
at  the  Normal  School  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of  April  last, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  Principal  of  Upper 
Canada  College,  and  a  large  company.  The  examination  lasted  five 
hours,  and  embraced  the  different  departments  of  Grammar,  with  the 
Elements  of  Logic ;  Arithmetic ;  the  three  first  books  of  Euclid,  and 
Algebra,  as  far  as  Quadratic  Equations ;  Geography;  Sacred  History  ; 
the  outlines  of  History  generally ;  Mechanics ;  Heat  and  Electricity, 
and  Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  described 
by  the  Toronto  papers  as  having  been  most  satisfactory.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  entered  after  the  1st  of  January,  several  in 
February,  and  some  only  within  two  months  of  the  examination*  A 
great  majority  of  them  were,  previously  to  their  admission,  nearly 
totally  ignorant  of  all  the  above  departments  of  knowledge* 

Clergy  Widows*  and  Orphans*  Fund. — The  proceeds  of  the  sermon 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  Society  of  the  diocese  of  Toronto,  being  the 
first  for  the  seventh  year  of  the  Society,  appointed  to  be  preached  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  the  18th  of  June,  were,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bishop,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
clergy.  At  the  adjourned  meeting,  held  on  the  17th  of  May,  for  the 
final  settlement  of  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  his  Lordship, 
being  desirous  that  the  proposed  by-law,  for  the  management  of  the 
Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  should  be  submitted  for  the  general  con- 
sideration of  the  clergy  and  laity  throughout  the  diocese,  recommended 
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that  no  final  decision  on  this  subject  should  be  made  until  after  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  was  fixed  for  Wednesday,  June  7  ; 
to  begin  with  prayers  in  the  cathedral.  The  following  are  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  proposed  by-law : — It  repeals  that  portion  of  the  19th 
clause  of  a  by-law,  passed  Oct«  23,  1844,  which  "  provides  that  the 
proceeds  of  one  of  the  annual  sermons,  which  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  to  be  preached  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  annually  invested  for  the  benefit  of  infirm  clergymen  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  clergymen  deceased,"  so  far  as  regards  the  in- 
vesting of  the  proceeds  of  such  collections.  It  provides,  that  in  each 
year  the  interest  and  dividends  of  former  investments,  the  collections 
made  under  the  annual  sermon,  the  annual  grant  of  the  Church  So- 
ciety, and  any  other  donation,  bequest,  or  gift,  not  specially  restricted 
by  the  donor  or  testator,  shall  form  part  of  a  fund  to  be  denominated 
'*  The  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,"  and  shall  be  considered  dis- 
posable in  each  year  for  the  purposes  of  that  fund.  And  further,  it 
provides,  that  immediately  after  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Church 
Society,  applications  may  be  received,  and  aid  dispensed  from  the 
Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  in  such  cases  as  may  appear  to  require  it ; 
and  that  the  excess  in  each  year  of  the  annual  disposable  fund  above 
the  demands  upon  it  shall,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  be  added  to  the 
permanent  fund  already  accumulated. 

Diocese  of  Quebec — Chaplaincy  at  the  Quarantine  Station. — 
A  circular  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal,  which  summons  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  for  the  5th  of  July  to  the  Diocesan  Visitation  at  Mont- 
real, contains  an  appeal  to  the  clergy  for  their  voluntary  co-operation 
in  supplying  the  functions  of  chaplain  at  the  Quarantine  station ;  the 
onus  of  which,  including  even  their  personal  expenses,  it  appears,  both 
the  home  and  the  colonial  government  are  suffering  to  devolve  upon 
the  already  over-worked  clergy  of  the  Colonial  Church.  The  following 
18  the  passage  of  the  Bishop's  circular  on  this  subject : — 

*'  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  at  which  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England  will  be  required  at  the  Quarantine  station  at  Grosse  Isle, 
situated  thirty  miles  below  this  city,  and  (with  the  exception  of  one 
mission,  which  is  at  the  same  distance,)  much  more  remote  from  any 
other  charge  in  the  diocese. 

*'  Although  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  effect  of  recent  legis- 
lative enactments,  respecting  passenger- vessels,  will  reduce  the  emigra- 
tion to  a  comparatively  small  amount,  and  avert  the  repetition  of  such 
scenes  as  were  witnessed  at  the  station  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  yet 
there  will  be  strangers  still  coming  to  make  their  home  with  us,  and, 
among  that  portion  of  them  who  will  be  detained  at  the  island,  there 
will  be  sick  and  dying,  bereaved  and  desolate  persons,  whom  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  burial  of  the  dead)  it  is  impossible,  for  one  moment,  to 
think  of  leaving  without  the  comforting  care  of  the  Church  and  the 
faithful  guidance  of  her  clergy. 

"It  has,  however,  so  pleased  Ood,  that  I  am  at  present  without  the 
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means  of  providing  a  chaplain  for  this  station  ;  and  I  can,  therefore, 
only  hope  to  meet  the  exigency  hy  the  voluntary  attendance  of  such  of 
my  brethren  in  succession  as  shall  be  enabled^  for  a  short  timCf  to  leave 
their  own  cures  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  suggest  to 
any  of  them  individually  the  assumption  of  the  task,  nor  to  t^e  the 
responsihility  of  judging  who,  in  particular,  ought  to  consider  them- 
selves called  upon,  by  the  circumstances  of  tlieir  position,  to  stand 
forward.  I  mean,  if  so  permitted,  personally  to  take  a  share  as  before 
in  these  labours,  and  other  clergymen  from  Quebec  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  will  do  the  same.  If  you  should  be  prompted  to  place 
your  services  at  my  disposal  in  this  behalf,  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  make  an  intimation  to  me  accordingly,  without  delay  ;  and  if  there 
is  any  cause  which  limits  your  offer  to  a  particular  portion  of  the 
season,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  specifying  the  same. 

"I  have  not  yet  received  from  her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
province,  the  promised  means  of  reimbursing  those  clergymen  who  were 
subjected  to  expenses  in  the  discltarge  of  this  duty  last  year^  and  whose 
accounts  I  submitted  after  the  close  of  the  operations  for  the  season ; 
but  so  soon  as  I  shall  be  enabled  to  do  so,  I  shall  not  fail  to  see  that  all 
existing  claims  of  this  nature  are  duly  adjusted." 

Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville, — The  Colonial  Church  Chronicle  con- 
tains, on  the  authority  of  a  private  letter,  an  account  of  the  crippled  state 
of  this  college,  for  want  of  funds  ^  There  is  no  chaplain  ;  only  two  of 
the  four  professors  are  in  holy  orders  ;  one  of  whom  is  regularly,  the 
other  occasionally,  engaged  elsewhere  on  Sundays :  neither  is  there  a 
chapel.  There  is  a  great  want  of  books,  and  of  a  good  philosophical 
apparatus.  The  salaries  of  the  four  professors  amount  altogether  to 
little  more  than  500/.  per  annum.  The  college  was  opened  in  Sep* 
tember,  1845,  with  six  students.  There  are  now  twenty-three  on  the 
books,  fourteen  of  whom  are  in  residence.  Five  students  have  been 
admitted  to  holy  orders ;  and  at  least  as  many  more  will  probably  he 
ordained  in  the  course  of  this  year.  The  regular  routine  of  niudy 
includes  Divinity,  Hebrew,  History,  Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Classics,  Composition,  and  Mathematics.  The  present  Lecture  List 
exhibits  per  week  seventeen  lectures  in  Classics  (as  high  as  Herodotus, 
Virgil,  and  Sophocles) ;  one  in  Logic  ;  six  in  Mathematics  (including 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  Mechanics) ;  three  lectures  in 
Hebrew,  and  one  in  Rabbinical  Literature,  and  fourteen  more  in  Di- 
vinity ;  in  which  appear  such  books  as  Barrow  on  the  Supremacy, 
Hooker,  Burnet  on  the  Reformation,  and  on  the  Articles ;  besides 
Lectures  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 

Cai'E  op  Good  Hope. — Arrival  of  the  Bishop, — The  Bishop  of  Cape 
Town,  with  his  family,  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  February 
20th,  after  a  very  favourable  voyage  of  nine  weeks.  A  letter  from  his 
Lordship,  of  the  date  of  March  20th,  describes  the  state  of  Church 

>  Subecriptioiis  are  received  at  Coutts'^  Strand,  sad  at  the  Old  Bank,  Oxfotd. 
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matters  in  that  colony  as  upon  the  whole  promising.  The  Bishop  had 
disposed  of  all  his  fellow-labourers,  and  wanted  six  more — two  clergy- 
men, and  four  catechists.  He  had  ordered  sermons  for  a  mission  fund 
to  the  heathen  to  be  preached  in  all  the  churches  throughout  the  dio- 
cese.    The  Governor  was  giving  him  a  very  hearty  support. 

The  Romish  Episcopate. — ^The  John  Bull*  gives  the  following  intel- 
ligence from  a  colonial  paper : — ^A  new  Vicar  Apostolic  has  recently 
been  appointed  for  the  eastern  part  of  this  colony.  The  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  now  divided  into  two  vicariates,  and  the  eastern 
province,  in  which  are  most  of  the  British  settlers  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  troops,  is  placed  under  the  episcopal  charge  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Aldan  Devereux,  Bishop  of  Paneas,  whose  consecration  took  place 
on  Monday,  the  27th  of  December  last,  in  the  temporary  chapel,  Cape 
Town ;  the  consecrating  bishop  being  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Murphy,  Griffith,  and  McCarthy.  This 
18  the  first  consecration  of  a  Romish  bishop  in  South  Africa. 

Ceylon. — Mission  at  Mahara^'-^K  letter,  recently  received  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel,  from  the  Bishop  of  Colombo, 
dated  Feb.  10,  1848,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  mission  at 
Mahara,  which  extends  over  about  seventy  native  villages,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  37,000  souls,  one-third  of  whom  have  been  baptized 
many  years  ago,  but  long  since  neglected.  There  is  one  dilapidated 
church,  near  the  principal  Buddhist  temple  of  the  district  at  Calamy. 
Nine  schools  have  been  opened  there  recently,  which  are  attended  by 
nearly  400  children.  Temporary  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the 
natives  at  twelve  different  places,  where  Divine  Service  is  celebrated  by 
the  catechist  on  alternate  Sundays.  Subscriptions  are  in  progress  for 
four  small  churches  along  the  high-road  from  Colombo  to  Kandy.  For 
these  the  natives  themselves  have  given  land,  and  offer  materials  and 
labour  with  much  good- will.  Education,  they  say,  is  their  want ;  they 
are  willing  to  build  schools,  which,  when  built,  will  be  available  also  for 
strictly  religious  purposes. 

China. — Mission  at  Hong  Kong, — ^Associations  in  connexion  with 
the  Societies  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  for  the  Propaga^ 
iion  of  the  Gospel,  have  been  established  at  Victoria,  Hong  Kong.  The 
erection  of  St.  John's  Church,  at  Victoria,  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
It  affords  accommodation  for  750,  and,  if  necessary,  one  hundred  might 
be  added.     The  whole  is  probably  roofed  in  by  this  time. 

American  Episcopal  Mission, — Bishop  Boone,  the  American  mission- 
ary bishop  at  Shanghai,  has  sent  in  a  report  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion, from  which  the  following  are  extracts  : — 

"  When  at  Hong  Kong,  by  request  of  the  Rev.  V.  Stanton,  British 
chaplain,  I  confirmed  sixteen  persons.      At  Shanghai   1   have   bap- 

'  Wo  perceive  with  pleasure,  that  the  John  Bull,  under  its  new  management, 
devotes  a  portion  of  its  columns  to  the  collection  of  interesting  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  intelligence,  ho/Ok  at  home  and  from  abroad. 
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tized  five  infants  and  one  adult.  The  latter  is  the  first-fruits  of 
our  mission  from  among  the  Chinese.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  ad- 
ministered on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month  at  my  house.  The 
present  numher  of  communicants  is  seventeen.  Puhlic  service  is 
held  at  the  British  consulate  every  Sunday,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McClatchie,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Syle, 
and  myself.  A  parish  has  been  recently  organized  at  tins  place, 
under  the  name  of  Trinity  Church,  Shanghai ;  and  a  rector  is  expected 
to  arrive  early  in  the  next  year  from  England.  At  the  request  of  the 
British  consul  I  drew  up  the  resolutions,  passed  at  the  public  meet* 
ing  for  organizing  the  parish ;  and  I  was  requested  to  act  on  the 
committee  for  superintending  the  building  of  the  church,  and  also  on 
that  for  writing  to  England  for  a  clergyman.  The  church  we  hope  to 
have  completed  in  six  months.  Our  school  continues  to  prosper.  It 
numbers  at  present  thirty-two.  The  Sunday  services  for  the  Chinese 
are  sustained.  Last  year  I  translated,  from  the  Prayer  Book,  the 
Morning  Service,  the  Baptismal  and  Confirmation  Offices,  and  the 
Service  for  the  Administration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  I  prepared, 
also,  a  catechism  for  the  use  of  candidates  for  baptism.  I  have  had  a 
correspondence  with  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society  of  England, 
on  the  subject  of  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  the 
Chinese  language,  to  be  used  by  both  the  missionaries  of  the  English 
and  American  churches." 

Later  accounts,  to  the  18th  of  November,  1847,  speak  discouragingly 
of  the  health  of  Bishop  Boone.  The  church  mentioned  by  the  Bishop, 
spacious  school-buildings,  and  some  dwellings  for  the  missionaries,  were 
to  be  erected  in  1848 ;  the  British  consul,  R.  Alcock,  Esq.,  taking  an 
active  part  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Bishop.  Unfortunately 
the  Committee  have  no  other  way  of  raising  the  funds  for  building  a 
church  and  parsonage  than  by  selling  fifty  pews  at  200  dollars  each. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  is  to  be  applied  to  for  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  undertake  the  charge. 

France. — Position  of  the  Romish  Clergy. — The  pleasant  understand- 
ing which  had  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  French .  revolution 
between  the  Romish  clergy  and  the  Republic,  has  already  ceased  to 
exist.  We  noticed  in  our  last  the  first  symptoms  of  antagonism' 
between  the  democracy  and  the  priesthood ;  the  occasions  of  dissension 
have  since  become  more  numerous.  Unpopular  priests  have  been  8um« 
marily  ejected  from  their  parishes ;  religious  houses  have  been  ransacked, 
and  their  inmates  driven  away ;  and  numberless  collisions  have  taken 
place  on  a  yariety  of  points  between  the  clergy,  who  make  the  republic 
their  plea  for  doing  whatever  they  list,  and  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
republic,  who  consider  themselves  at  perfect  liberty  to  dispense  both 
with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  whenever  they  deem  that  course 
expedient  for  the  public  weal.     The  tone  of  feeling  which  subsists 


'  See  oar  Ust  Number,  pp.  248—282. 
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between  the  two  parties  may  be  gathered  from  the  correspondence  which 
has  recently  passed  between  the  Bishop  of  Viviers  and  the  Com- 
missaries of  the  dSpartement  de  VArdeche^  in  consequence  of  repeated 
collisions  which  had  taken  place.  The  Commissaries  wrote  to  the 
Bishop,  requesting  of  him  that  he  would  exhort  his  clergy  to  show  more 
devotion  and  confidence  towards  the  republic.  The  Bishop,  in  his 
reply,  after  promising  to  act  upon  their  suggestion,  thus  continues : — 
**  I  venture,  on  the  other  hand,  to  request  you,  gentlemen,  to  consider 
in  your  wisdom,  whether  in  the  interest  of  that  union  which  we  have 
both  at  heart,  it  would  not  be  expedient  that  you  should  give  some 
admonitions  to  the  maires  of  the  communes.  Among  those  honourable 
gentlemen,  there  are  some  occasionally  to  be  found,  who  consider  all 
things  lawful  to  them,  especially  under  the  government  of  the  republic. 
Among  those  recently  appointed,  I  know  of  some  who  inaugurated 
their  new  functions  by  dismissing  the  functionaries  of  the  Church,  and 
appointing  others  in  their  places ;  by  making  violent  changes  in  regard 
to  the  sittings  of  the  sanctuary,  although  the  law  places  these  matters 
under  the  authority  of  the  incumbent,  or  the  Church  committee.  A 
few  days  ago,  1  received  a  letter  from  a  maire,  who  requires  to 
have  at  once  both  the  incumbent  and  the  curate  changed.  The  two 
priests  in  question  are  among  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  con- 
ciliating of  my  clergy.  The  demand  is  couched  in  haughty  and 
menacing  terms,  indicating  a  violent  and  hasty  character.  If  this 
magistrate  makes  use  of  such  language  towards  the  chief  pastor,  what 
will  he  not  do  towards  poor  country  clergymen.  You  must  clearly 
perceive,  gentlemen,  that  my  exhortations  to  the  clergy  would  be  of  no 
use,  if  the  viaires  were  to  take  it  into  their  heads  that  under  the  republic 
they  are  absolute  masters  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the  parish.  An 
instruction  to  them,  recommending  them  not  to  interfere  in  religious 
matters ;  to  show  themselves,  and  cause  others  to  show,  respect  for  the 
ecclesiastical  office ;  to  evince  in  their  communications  with  the  clergy, 
regard,  kindness,  and  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  would  have  an  excellent 
effect,  and  would  secure  the  effect  of  my  own  exhortations  to  the 
clergy." 

The  state  of  feeling  which  this  letter  indicates,  is  by  this  time  pretty 
general.  The  ostentatious  participation  of  the  clergy  in  the  republican 
demonstrations  has  long  ceased ;  they  began  themselves  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  farce  which  they  enacted  with  the  trees  of  liberty,  when  they 
found  that  they  had  to  repeat  the  performance  times  out  of  number ; 
and  the  programme  of  the  grand  fete  in  honour  of  the  republic,  which 
assigned  to  the  archbishop  and  the  clergy  of  Paris  their  places  at  the 
tail  of  the  procession,  after  a  series  of  fantastic  exhibitions  and 
heathenish  emblems,  was  so  manifestly  degrading  to  religion,  that  the 
archbishop  signified  to  the  government,  that  he  and  his  clergy  must 
decline  to  form  part  of  the  pageant. 

While  the  clergy  thus  stand  aloof  from  the  republic  in  these  matters, 
the  republican  authorities  and  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  are 
opposed  to  another  kind  of  pageants  which  the  Romish  priesthood  are 
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most  anxious  to  set  on  foot.  Popish  processions  are,  according  to  the 
existing  law,  forbidden,  except  with  the  special  licence  of  the  civil 
authority,  which  is  not  to  be  given  in  places  in  which  there  is  a  Pro- 
testant consistory,  nor  in  any  other  instance  in  which  disorders  might 
be  apprehended  in  consequence.  But  the  clergy  maintain  that  this  law 
is  obsolete ;  that  under  the  republic  there  must  be  perfect  liberty  of 
worship,  of  which  the  liberty  of  walking  in  procession  is  an  essential 
part.  Numerous  are  the  contentions  that  have  already  arisen  upon 
this  point :  the  most  recent  and  most  serious  of  them  is  an  affray  which 
took  place  on  Whitsunday  at  Toulouse,  when  the  clergy,  having  the  po- 
pulace on  their  side,  marched  through  the  town  in  procession,  with  a  tri- 
colour banner  at  their  head,  bearing  the  inscription,  LiherU  des  Cultes* 
The  democratic  clubs  became  outrageous,  and  the  two  parties  came  to 
open  blows  in  the  streets ;  but  the  Popish  party  had  the  best  of  it,  and 
the  procession  was  continued  after  a  stoppage  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  If 
the  clergy  should  carry  into  effect  their  present  intention  to  try  the 
question  very  generally  throughout  France,  on  the  approaching  feast  of 
Corpus  Christif  there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend  serious  collisions. 

Meanwhile  matters  of  yet  greater  importance  than  local  squabbles 
about  parish  priests  and  religious  houses,  and  the  opposition  pageantry 
of  the  heathenish  republic  and  the  idolatrous  Church,  are  being  brought 
to  an  issue.  The  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  by  an 
annual  charge  on  the  budget  will  be  brought  under  discussion  ;  and  the 
question  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  especially  of  appointment  to 
the  episcopate,  has  already  been  raised.  Two  remarkable  documents, 
bearing  on  both  these  questions,  have  found  their  way  into  the  public 
prints :  one  a  brief  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  the  Apostolic  Nuncio  at 
Paris,  on  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France ;  the  other  a  letter  from 
M.  Thiers,  who,  from  being  the  most  violent  opponent  of  the  clergy 
under  the  old  rSgime,  has,  under  the  republic,  unexpectedly  become 
their  advocate  and  patron.  As  both  these  documents  are  not  only  im- 
portant in  themselves,  but  calculated  to  throw  great  light  upon  the 
position  and  prospects  of  Romanism  in  France  at  this  moment,  we  shall 
transfer  them  to  our  pages. 

Brief  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  to  the  Apostolic  Nuncio  at  Paris, — "  To  his 
venerable  Brother,  Raphael,  Archbishop  of  Nicsea,  Nuncio  ApostoliCt 
Pius  IX.,  Pope,  sends  greeting,  and  his  apostolic  benediction. — It  has 
been  no  small  consolation  to  us  to  learn,  from  your  letter  to  the  cardinal 
secretary  of  state,  that  the  faithful  people  of  France  have,  during  the 
recent  political  changes  in  that  country,  generally  exhibited  marks  of 
veneration  and  of  devotion  towards  our  most  holy  religion.  Nor  did 
it  afford  us  less  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  clergy  themselves,  mindful  of 
their  vocation  and  ministry,  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  secure 
tranquillity  and  to  prevent  bloodshed.  As  soon  as  we  were  informed 
of  this,  we  could  not  but  offer,  in  all  humility  of  heart,  our  thanks  to 
God  for  it.  And,  above  all,  it  was  satisfactory  to  us,  venerable  Brother, 
to  learn  from  the  same  letter  how  judiciously  and  wisely  you  answered 
those  who,  in  the  present  state  of  the  government  of  that  nation,  wishod 
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to  raise  in  the  public  prints,  for  the  defence  oJTtbe  liberty  of  the  Church, 
a  discussion  on  matters  of  the  gravest  import,  which  belong  exclusively 
to  the  supreme  authority  and  judgment  of  ourselves  and  this  apostolic 
see.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  whom  the  care  and  chaige 
of  all  the  churches  is  committed  by  God»  have  ni-ver  ceased,  according 
to  circumstances,  to  prolect  the  liberty  of  the  Church  in  France,  and  to 
resist  the  endeavours  of  those  who  attempted  to  undermine  this  liberty 
in  that  country.  Thus  Pius  VII.,  our  predecessor  of  blessed  memory, 
with  apostolic  freedom  and  fortitude,  boldly  rejected  the  organic  ar- 
ticles as  soon  as  they  were  published,  in  regard  to  all  those  things 
which  were  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  the  laws  of  the  Church ;  and, 
subsequently,  both  he  and  other  our  predecessors  have  used  every  dili- 
gence and  exertion  to  promote  the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  that  nation. 

*'  At  any  rate,  the  canonical  discipline,  and  the  regulations  respecting 
sacred  things,  now  in  force  in  the  French  churches,  cannot  be  changed 
by  any  one  but  the  Roman  pontiff,  since  no  one  else  has  general  autho- 
rity over  all  the  episcopal  and  metropolitan  churches  of  the  French 
dominions ;  and  it  can  never  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  determine  any 
thing  on  subjects  connected  with  the  general  discipline  of  the  Church, 
or  to  abrogate  those  things  which  have  been  established  with  the 
sanction  of  this  apostolic  see. 

'*  As  regards  the  revenues  appointed  for  Divine  service,  and  for  the 
sacred  ministry,  it  is  known  to  every  body  that  this  kind  of  endowment 
is  but  a  small  compensation  for  the  vast  properties  of  the  Church,  which 
have  in  former  and  most  sad  times  been  alienated  in  that  country.  To 
renounce  that  endowment  would  be  to  bring  religion  itself  into  great 
Jeopardy,  as  it  would  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  necessary  stay  and 
support;  especially  as  in  some  towns,  and  in  most  of  the  smaller 
places  in  France,  the  poverty  of  the  people  is  so  great,  that  they  are 
quite  unable  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Church  and  the  clergy. 
And  for  this  cause,  several  Bishops  can  hardly  manage  to  maintain 
their  clerical  '  petits  sSminaireSt*  and  are  unable  to  establish  additional 
ones  as  they  could  wish  to  do,  as  being  most  necessary  for  extending 
the  education  of  their  clergy  and  increasing  their  numbers.  There 
would  be  reason,  therefore,  to  apprehend  that  the  dearth  of  clergy, 
already  so  sensibly  felt  in  the  French  churches,  would  become  still 
more  pressing,  to  the  great  injury  both  of  religion  and  of  souls. 

"  It  is  true,  that  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Catholic  faith 
is,  with  Ood*s  help,  daily  enlarging  its  borders  ;  yet  would  it  have  borne 
far  more  abundant  fruit  if  the  number  of  the  native  clergy  had  been 
adequate  to  the  numbers  and  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people ;  which, 
to  the  extent  required,  is  impossible  for  want  of  seasonable  and  suffi- 
cient supplies. 

"  We  have  thought  it  fit  to  write  thus  much  to  you,  venerable 
Brother,  that  you  may  communicate  the  same  to  whom  you  shall,  accord- 
ing to  your  judgment,  in  the  Lord,  see  fit  to  do  so.  And  while  we 
bestow  on  you  just  praise  for  having  most  ably  discharged  your  most 
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difficult  office,  we  trust  that  you  will,  with  the  same  prudence,  zeal, 
and  judgment,  continue  to  exhort  and  to  admonish,  especially  clergy  > 
men,  sincerely  to  consider,  that  the  Church,  as  St.  Innocent  I.,  our  pre- 
decessor,  most  wisely  said,  is  not  to  he  changed  according  to  the  fickle- 
ness of  human  things ;  and  therefore  to  he  extremely  careful  not  to  do, 
through  excessive  zeal,  in  a  hasty  and  precipitate  manner,  any  thing  that 
might  he  injurious  to  the  Church,  and  grievous  to  ourselves.  We, 
emulating  the  illustrious  example  of  our  predecessors,  shall  not  fail,  as 
hecometh  our  office  of  Supreme  Apostolate,  to  adopt,  according  to  times 
and  circumstances,  such  measures  as  we  shall  deem  to  he  most  con- 
ducive, in  the  Lord,  to  the  safety  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  that  nation.  And  we  have  not  the  least  douht  that  our 
venerable  Brethren,  the  Bishops  of  France,  from  whom  we  have 
received  so  many  striking  proofs  of  their  veneration  and  devotion 
towards  us  and  this  chair  of  St.  Peter,  as  well  as  the  clergy  and 
the  faithful  people  in  that  nation,  who  have  always  shown  themselves 
to  be  animated  by  singular  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  will  with 
yet  greater  alacrity  carry  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  worship 
and  splendour  of  that  holy  religion  may  thereby  be  increased  daily  more 
and  more.  Lastly,  receive  as  an  earnest  of  our  singular  affection  for 
you,  our  Apostolic  benediction,  which  from  our  very  heart  we  bestow 
upon  you  in  perpetuity,  venerable  Brother. 

'*  Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  March  18,  1848,  and  in 
the  second  year  of  our  Pontificate." 

Letter  of  M,  Thiers  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  of  France, — ^This 
letter,  addressed  to  "  Mr.  M.  de  M.,  late  deputy,''  is  dated  *'  Paris, 
May  2,  1848,"  and  runs  as  follows  :— 

'*  My  dear  M.,  my  opinion  on  your  most  weighty  questions  of  the 
present  moment  is  this.  You  are  aware  of  the  usual  tenacity  of  my 
political,  social,  and  financial  opinions ;  you  know  how  little  taste  I 
have  for  a  deputy's  life ;  and  you  may  therefore  be  well  satisfied  that 
I  would  not  sacrifice  a  single  one  of  my  notions  to  the  electoral  mul- 
titude. But  1  am  sometimes  annoyed  to  see  what  silly  opinions  some 
of  your  friends  impute  to  me,  in  reference  to  the  clergy:  it  seems 
to  me,  that,  after  reading  what  1  have  written  on  the  Concordat,  they 
ought  to  have  a  little  more  insight  into  my  real  principles. 

**  At  any  rate,  the  revolution  of  February  would  have  changed  many 
things  in  this  respect ;  and  could  leave  no  doubt  on  points  on  which 
some  doubt  might  have  existed.  1  have  always  thought  a  positive 
religion,  a  worship,  and  a  clergy  necessary ;  and  1  have  thought  that 
the  most  ancient  thing  of  the  kind  is  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most 
respectable.  Now  that  all  social  ideas  are  perverted,  that  we  are  to 
have  in  every  village  a  phalanstenan  schoolmaster,  I  regard  the  parish 
priest  as  an  indispensable  rectifier  of  the  ideas  of  the  people;  he  will 
at  least  teach  them,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  suffering  is  necessary 
in  all  conditions  of  life ;  and  that,  when  poor  people  are  afflicted 
with  fever,  it  is  not  the  rich  that  have  sent  it  to  them. 

"  Without  salary,  there  can  be   no  clergy.     Many  Catholics  are 
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under  a  mistake  on  this  point,  and  imagine  that,  by  renouncing  the 
salary,  they  will  be  emancipated  from  State  bondage.  All  they  will  be 
emancipated  from,  is  the  trouble  of  drawing  their  salary ;  and  there 
their  freedom  will  end.  The  yoke  will  be  an  iron  yoke  for  them  as 
well  as  for  us  all,  and  they  will  die  of  starvation  in  a  state  of  aggra* 
vated  bondage. 

"  Let  this  be  taken  as  a  fact,  that  in  nine-tenths  of  France  the 
priests  would  be  left  to  starve.  Perhaps  in  the  Vendee  they  might  be 
supported ;  possibly,  too,  large  proprietors  might  form  a  fund  of  somo 
millions  (though  I  much  doubt  it),  and  Heaven  knows  what  would 
become  of  these  millions ! ! !  I  have  told  you,  my  dear  M.,  these  two 
months — Upon  this  system  we  should  reduce  France  to  the  level  of 
Ireland. 

"  As  for  liberty  of  instruction,  I  am  changed,  not  by  a  revolution  in 
my  principles,  but  by  a  revolution  in  the  social  state.  While  the  Uni- 
versity represented  the  good  and  sensible  bourgeoisie  of  France,  while 
it  taught  our  children  upon  the  methods  of  RoUin,  and  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  sound  old  classical  studies  over  the  physical  and  altogether 
materialistic  studies  of  the  promoters  of  professional  instruction,  I  was, 
indeed,  prepared  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  freedom  of  instruction.  I  am  so 
no  longer,  and  why  ?  because  nothing  is  in  the  state  in  which  it  was. 
The  University  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  phalansterians,  professes  to 
teach  our  children  a  little  mathematics,  and  physical  and  natural  science, 
and  a  great  deal  of  demagogism ;  1  therefore  see  no  salvation,  if  there  is 
any,  except  in  the  liberty  of  instruction.  I  do  not  say  that  it  ought  to 
be  absolute,  and  without  any  guarantee  to  the  public  authority ;  for  after 
all,  if  there  was  a  Carnot  system,  and  beyond  it  a  Blanqid  system  of  in- 
struction, I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  stop  at  least  the 
latter !  But  in  any'  event,  I  repeat  that  the  instruction  of  the  clergy 
which  I  disliked,  appears  to  me  now  to  be  better  than  that  which  is  in 
store  for  us. 

*'This  is  my  way  of  thinking  about  all  these  matters.  I  am  the 
same  man  I  ever  was  ;  but  I  direct  my  hatred  and  my  zealous  resist- 
ance only  where  the  enemy  now  is.  That  enemy  is  demagogism  ;  and 
to  it  I  will  not  tflerifice  the  last  fragment  of  social  order,  that  is,  the 
Catholic  establiAment. 

"  If  this  had  to  be  printed,  I  should  work  up  the  argument  more 
powerfully  and  in  better  language ;  there  will,  however,  be  no  indiscre- 
tion in  communicating  it  privately  to  friends ;  all  I  object  to  is  its 
being  printed';  for  I  like  to  be  more  careful  of  my  totlette  before  I 
appear  in  public." — Thiers. 

Revolution  in  the  French  Protestant  Communions* — The  two  Protestant 
CommunioRa  of  France  have  undergone  revolutions  scarcely  less  violent 
than  that  which  has  befallen  the  body  politic ;  every  thing  is  reduced  to 
a  provisional  state.  The  news  of  the  revolution  at  Paris  had  scarcely 
reached  Strasburg,  when  a  number  of  members  of  the  Lutheran  Com- 
munion, who  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  the 
'*  Central  Directory  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,"  met  together,  and 
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having  obtained  the  resignation  of  the  two  remaining  memberi  of  the 
Directory  (a  third  being  absent  at  the  time  from  ill  healthi  and  two  seats 
being  vacant,  one  by  death,  the  other  by  resignation),  they  appointed  a 
Provisional  Directorial  Commission,  for  the  transaction  of  all  the  current 
business  of  the  Directory,  and  for  preparing  "  a  project  of  reconstitution 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  in  France,  upon  the  recognized  basis  of  the 
ancient  Church,  that  is,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  general  body  of  the 
faithful."  The  Provisional  Directorial  Commission  so  appointed,  has 
placed  itself  in  communication  with  the  local  Lutheran  consistories 
throughout  France,  and  as  soon  as  the  project  is  completed,  will  take 
measures  for  the  convocation  of  a  new  general  consistory,  which  will  be 
the  constituent  assembly  of  the  Lutheran  Communion, 

In  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Communion,  the  progress  of  revolu- 
tion has  been,  if  possible,  still  more  rapid.  A  general  cry  for  reorgani- 
zation, raised  almost  simultaneously  with  the  revolution,  was  responded 
to  by  the  appointment,  in  eighty-six  out  of  ninety- two  '*  Consistorial 
Churches,"  of  delegates  to  a  constituent  assembly,  which  met  accord- 
ingly at  Paris,  where  it  held  its  sittings  from  the  10th  to  the  25th 
of  May.  By  the  admission  of  their  own  prints,  the  debates  were 
of  the  most  disorderly  and,  occasionally,  violent  character.  The 
first  difficulty  arose  in  the  verification  of  the  powers  of  the  dele- 
gates. As  the  election  had  been  conducted  without  any  electoral  law 
whatever,  the  proof  of  their  authority  to  represent  their  **  Churches  "  was, 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the  delegates,  of  the  roost  questionable  kind ; 
but  as  the  assembly  had  no  rule  or  principle  to  guide  it,  all  were 
admitted,  even  those  who  were  accredited  only  by  their  own  affirma- 
tion that  they  were  the  "  natural  representatives"  of  their  **  Churches/' 
After  much  discussion  on  the  mode  of  conducting  its  business,  the 
assembly  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  a  suffi- 
ciently constituted  representation  of  the  ** reformed  Churches;"  and 
that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  the  drawing  up  of 
an  electoral  law,  preparatory  to  the  convocation  of  "  a  general  assembly 
of  the  reformed  Churches  in  France."  The  principles  of  this  electoral 
law  are  of  the  most  democratic  kind ;  we  have  not  room  to  enter  inta 
any  details  as  to  its  provisions,  or  the  debates  which  took  place  in  ita 
preparation.  To  show  the  character  of  the  movement,  as  well  as  the 
actual  condition  of  these  "  Churches,"  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  from 
the  session  of  the  20th  of  May  the  different  tests  proposed  for  defining 
Church  membership,  and  the  consequent  right  to  vote  in  the  approach- 
ing elections.  The  following  tests  were  successively  proposed :  "  To 
be  baptized,  a  communicant,  and  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh ;"  negatived : — to  substitute  for  the  words  "  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh,"  the  words  '*that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God;"  negatived: — to  substitute  adhesion 
to  the  Apostles*  Creed  ;  negatived : — to  retain  only  baptism  and  com- 
munion, without  any  expression  of  belief;  negatived,  on  the  ground 
that  many  of  their  Church  members,  nay,  even  of  the  members  of  their 
consistories,  never  receive   the  communion: — to  rest  satisfied  with 
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baptism  and  the  first  admission  to  the  communion ;  negatived,  on 
the  ground  that  numbers  have  never  communicated  at  all : — to  let 
baptism  be  the  only  test ;  negatived,  on  the  ground  that  there  were 
unbaptized  Church  members  who  ought  not  to  be  excluded: — to 
require  that  the  electors  should  take  part  in  "the  essential  acts  of 
religion;"  negatived,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  too  indefinite*  The 
resolution  ultimately  agreed  upon  was,  "  that  all  shall  have  a  vote  who 
declare  that  they  heartily  belong  and  adhere  to  the  reformed  Church  of 
France."  After  settling  the  electoral  law  upon  this  wide  basis,  the 
assembly  appointed  a  "provisional  commission"  to  undertake  "the 
care  of  all  Uie  Churches,"  till  the  new  assembly  can  be  convoked. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  fusion  between  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Calvinists ;  but  it  led  to  nothing  but  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a 
resolution  in  the  latter  assembly,  to  the  effect  that  the  union  of  the 
two  communions,  if  possible,  would  be  desirable :  a  proposition  on 
which  one  of  the  speakers  remarked,  that  "  Satan  alone  could  refuse 
his  adhesion  to  it.*' 

Germany. — New  Church  CoMtitutions, — The  King  of  Prussia  has 
issued  his  edict  for  the  election  of  deputies  to  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Prussia,  which  is  to  settle  "  the  future  con- 
stitution of  the  Church."  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  friends  of  light" 
convoked  a  general  assembly  of  their  own,  which  met  at  Kothen  (of 
rationalistic  notoriety)  on  the  Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  under  the 
presidency  of  Uhlich  of  Magdeburg,  when  a  programme,  prepared  by  a 
"  commission,"  was  adopted  by  a  large  concourse  of  persons,  which, 
being  too  numerous  to  be  contained  within  any  building,  had  to 
adjourn  to  the  open  air.  The  programme  defines  the  "  Church"  as 
"the  congregation  of  Christians,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
which  is  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  love."  Positive  doctrines  are  repu- 
diated as  inconsistent  with  the  free  development  of  the  Church's  life. 
Each  particular  congregation  is  to  consist  of  "  those  who  keep  to  one 
and  the  same  meeting-house." 

India.  Diocese  op  Calcutta. — Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  GospeL — ^An  appeal  has  been  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Bishop,  in  the  name  of  the  Calcutta  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Street,  the  secretary,  for  raising  the  sum  of  2000/.  annually, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  missions  connected  with  the  Society  in  the 
diocese  of  Calcutta.  Besides  the  claims  which  the  Society  has,  on  the 
ground  of  its  end  and  aim  being  the  glory  of  God  in  the  extension  of 
the  knowledge  of  His  salvation,  the  Professor  urges  that  it  is  the  most 
ancient  Society  of  our  Church  for  directly  missionary  purposes,  and 
that  it  has  been  its  constant  rule  and  endeavour  to  hold  fast  the  fellow- 
ship and  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  by  conducting  its  operations  in  direct 
connexion  with  the  whole  body  of  Bishops.  In  enumerating  its  special 
claims  on  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  the  appeal  instances  the  establish- 
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ment  of  Bishop's  College,  and  of  the  missions  connected  with  it ;  the 
erection  of  churches  and  maintenance  of  missions  ;  and  the  endowment 
of  a  canon ry  in  the  cathedral  of  Calcutta. 

BUhop^a  College^  Calcutta. — ^There  are  at  present  twenty-three  stu- 
dents resident  within  the  college  ;  of  whom  seventeen,  intending  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  are  maintained  at  the  Society's 
sole  cost.  The  following  are  the  missions  in  connexion  with  Bishop's 
College: — 1.  Tallygunge;  2.  Howrah;  3.  Barrlpiir;  4.  MograHSt; 
5.  Tamlook;  6.  Cawnpore;  7.  Saugor  (to  the  Oonds  of  Central 
India) ;  8.  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Baneijea's  Schools  in  Calcutta ;  9.  the 
Calcutta  Hindustani  Mission.  In  these  missions  there  are  at  present 
employed  twelve  missionaries  and  five  catechists,  besides  numerous 
native  Christians  engaged  as  schoolmasters  and  readers.  In  the  three 
first-named  missions,  Christian  Orphan  Schools  are  maintained  on  the 
mission  premises ;  and  at  Cawnpore  the  Asylum  for  Native  Female 
Orphans  has,  from  the  first,  been  the  nucleus  of  the  mission. 

Diocese  of  Madras. — Native  Clergy, — Schools, — A  letter  addressed 
by  Archdeacon  Shortland  to  the  Madras  Christian  Inlelligenctr  gives 
the  following  pleasing  account  of  the  mission  at  Secunderabad,  under 
the  charge  of  a  native  clergyman,  the  Rev.  N.  Parenjody : — "  The  schools 
of  the  mission,  Tamil  and  Telngoo,  are  scattered  over  the  station  of 
Secunderabad,  and  extend  to  Bolarum,  and  the  residency  at  Hydera* 
bad.  Their  instruction  is,  at  present,  exclusively  religions ;  children 
of  all  classes  and  castes,  Mahomedan  as  well  as  Hindoo,  read  and  are 
examined  and  catechized  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  These  schools  were  formed,  and  have  been  brought  to  their  present 
•tate,  by  the  unassisted  labour  of  a  native  clergyman  ;  the  very  funds 
by  which  they  are  supported,  and  by  which  the  school-rooms  also  were 
built,  having  been  entirely  raised  by  him  on  the  spot,  without  the 
smallest  grant  from  the  Diocesan  Committee.  He  is  anxious  to  esta- 
blish a  Hindoostanee  school,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  languages 
•poken  in  the  Nizam's  country,  but  does  not  possess  funds  for  this 
purpose." 

Italy. — Critical  State  of  Church  Affairs  *. — The  Jesuits  have  been 
expelled  from  the  whole  of  the  Italian  territories.  The  Pope  has  issued 
a  circular  to  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  others  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  religious  publications,  laying  down  rules  for  the  exercise 
of  a  canonical  censorship  over  religious  books,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  provisions  of  the  recent  Constitution,  by  which  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  with  the  reservation  of  religious  publications,  is  established.  A 
concordat  has  been  concluded  with  Tuscany,  adapted  to  the  new  state 
of  things  in  Italy. 

^  The  great  press  of  intelligence,  at  this  moment,  from  every  quarter,  does  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  further  details.  The  most  important  part  of  the  intelligence 
from  Italy  will  be  found  embodied  in  Article  I.  of  tlie  present  Number,  entitled 
*'  The  Papacy  and  the  Rerolution,"  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  for  the  compleiiun 
of  this  department  of  our  intelligeoce. 
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Jerusalem. — A  Mahomedan  preaching  to  Christian  Bishops. ^^MuS" 
tapha  SheriiT,  the  Pacha  of  Jerusalem,  convened  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Armenian  Patriarchs,  with  their  respective  staff  of  clergy,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  the  15th  of  March,  when  he  harangued  them 
in  the  Turkish  language,  inculcating  peace,  concord,  and  harmony,  in 
order  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  people ;  and  concluded  by  saying, 
that  they  ought  to  do  this  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  before  whose 
sepulchre  they  were.  Peace  was  made,  and  the  Latin  Patriarch  said 
to  the  Pacha,  **  I  congratulate  myself  that  your  Excellency  being  at 
Jerusalem,  to  administer  justice,  you  made  yourself  the  conciliator  of  peace 
between  Christians — an  office  of  the  greatest  honour  and  highest  glory,'* 

Mauritius, — State  of  the  Mission. — The  Colonial  Church  Chronicle 
contains  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  naval  officer,  giving  an  account 
of  this  mission,  from  which  we  abridge  the  following  : — "  There  are  but 
four  clergymen  in  the  island,  including  the  military  chaplain.  The 
population  is  a  mixture  of  French,  English,  Coolies  from  Bengal,  and 
Creoles,  which  last  are  the  native  inhabitants  ;  they  amount  altogether 
to  about  160,000,  of  which  there  may  be  about  2000  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  exclusive  of  the  soldiers.  There  is  one  church  in 
the  town  of  Port  Louis,  which  was  formerly  a  powder-magazine :  this 
is  served  by  one  of  the  colonial  chaplains.  Another  church  has  been 
built  by  subscription,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  where  it  is  much 
wanted.  This  is  served  by  the  second  colonial  chaplain,  who  lives  at 
Port  Louis,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  it.  There  is  another  church 
in  progress  at  Moka,  a  district  which  includes  the  governor's  country- 
house,  and  near  the  houses  of  several  of  the  principal  merchants.  There 
is  no  prospect  of  any  clergyman  at  present  for  this.  There  is  a  military 
station  at  Mahebourg,  about  thirty-two  miles  from  Port  Louis :  the 
military  chaplain  going  over  there  once  a  month  from  Port  Louis,  on  a 
Sunday,  to  do  the  duty.  There  was  some  mention  of  a  subscription 
being  raised  for  a  church  at  this  place.  Much  might  be  done  at  the 
Mauritius,  if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  missionaries^  with  the 
Coolies,  of  whom  there  are  upwards  of  50,000,  employed  in  the  sugar 
plantations.  After  remaining  a  few  years  on  the  island,  they  go  back 
to  Bengal,  as  soon  as  they  have  earned  a  certain  sum  of  money.  They 
lose  caste  on  leaving  their  own  country ;  so  that  this  obstacle,  the  great 
one  in  India,  is  obviated  in  their  case.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  at  the  Mauritius,  a  Jesuit,  a  young  and  most  polished  man  ;  he 
is  an  Irishman.     The  Romanists  there  subscribe  to  our  churches." 

New  Brunswick. — State  of  the  Diocese. — We  extract  the  following 
from  a  statement  published  by  the  Bishop  of  Fredericton,  during  his 
short  visit  to  this  country,  respecting  the  condition  and  wants  of  his 
diocese  : — "  There  are  several  entire  counties  without  a  single  clergy- 
man. One  of  my  clergy  has  a  district  of  120  miles  to  travel  over, 
with  2  churches ;  another  has  90  miles,  with  3  churches.  Two  others 
have  three  services  on  Sunday,  and  each  travels  25  miles.     Opposite 
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to  these  clergymen  is  a  settled  cUstrict  of  80  miles  without  a  pastor  of 
our  Church.  Several  have  four  churches  to  serve.  These  journeys 
must  he  performed  in  all  weathers,  of  the  coldest  as  well  as  the  hottest 
kind ;  for  the  extreme  range  of  our  thermometer  varies  from  100° 
in  summer  to  25°  and  occasionally  even  80°  helow  zero  in  winter. 

'*  The  income  of  our  Church  Society  (estahlished  hy  the  Archdeacon 
of  the  province  twelve  years  since)  amounts  to  ahout  1000/,  It  is 
a  Bible,  Missionary,  Prayer  Book  and  Homily,  Church  and  Parsonage- 
building,  and  Religious  Tract  Society,  all  in  one.  It  made  the  follow- 
ing grants  at  its  annual  meeting  in  February,  1848 : — ^Towards  the 
support  of  missionaries,  500/. ;  for  gratuitous  distribution  of  books, 
200/. ;  for  books  on  sale,  300/. ;  in  aid  of  churches  to  be  built,  150/. ; 
in  aid  of  parsonage- houses,  100/. ;  and  to  a  fund  for  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  clergy,  and  similar  purposes,  1 00/.  By  means  of  the  grants  to 
missions,  27  churches  and  stations  were  served  during  the  past  year, 
which  would  otherwise  never  have  been  occupied." 

Nsw  Zealand. — Supply  of  Clergy  educated  in  the  Diocese, — A 
letter  addressed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  dated  December 
17f  1847,  contains  the  following  interesting  particulars: — 

**  We  have  lately  received  a  large  accession  to  our  clerical  body  by 
the  ordination  of  three  collegiate  deacons,  all  of  whom  are  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  QospeL  The 
ordination  of  the  collegiate  deacons  was  a  most  Interesting  occasion. 
Our  Native  and  English  schools  sat  in  front  of  the  communion  table, 
and  conducted  the  singing.  The  whole  church  (St.  Paul's,  Auckland,) 
was  crowded  with  a  most  attentive  congregation.  Thirteen  clergymen, 
including  the  five  who  were  ordained,  partook  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
The  college  is  now  beginning  to  discharge  its  duty  of  ministering  to 
the  neighbourhood.  In  a  new  colony  the  proportion  of  sick  and  aged 
persons  is  very  small,  and  therefore  the  Sunday  ministrations  form  a 
larger  share  of  the  whole  duty  of  a  clergyman  than  they  do  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  working  of  a  collegiate 
system,  where  the  college  duties  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
week,  and  the  Sunday  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  college  chapelries. 
Each  of  these  districts  now  visited  from  the  college  will  be  formed 
gradually,  I  hope,  into  a  separate  parish,  and  will  be  ftiUy  organized, 
with  a  resident  clergyman,  when  the  deacon  now  in  charge  is  admitted 
to  the  priesthood.  This  is  the  plan  which  is  now  in  progress  at  Auck- 
land, but  I  fear  the  same  process  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the  other 
settlements  until  colleges  on  a  similar  plan  can  be  formed  in  them." 

Close  combination  of  Education  with  the  Clerical  Office, — ^The  New 
Zealand  Church  Almanack  for  1848,  contains  many  admirable  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  diocese,  among  them  the  following  on 
the  subject  of  education : — 

**The  deacons  are  allowed  to  take  private  pupils,  to  be  educated 
during  ^tho  hours  not  occupied  in  the  school.     The  archdeacons  and 


senior  elergy,  upon  recommendation  of  the  deacons,  are  at  liberty  to 
recommend  scholars  from  the  parochial  schools,  to  be  received  by  the 
deacons  into  their  class  of  private  pupils,  from  which  the  candidates 
for  scholarships  at  the  diocesan  colleges  will  be  selected  by  the  Bishop 
or  examiners  appointed  by  him.  It  is  hoped,  that  the  direct  way  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  will  thus  be  opened  to  every  young  man 
of  piety  and  worth,  in  whatever  rank  of  life  he  may  have  been  bom. 

**  The  g^eat  importance  of  the  diocesan  system  of  education,  in  its 
bearing  upon  all  the  highest  interests  of  the  country,  requires  that  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  from  the  first,  that  no  deacon  can  be 
admitted  to  the  order  of  the  priesthood,  whatever  may  be  his  qualifica- 
tions, who  shall  have  neglected  the  schools  committed  to  his  charge. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  surest  way  by  which  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders  can  recommend  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  Bishop  will  be,  by 
diligence  and  skill  in  the  management  of  a  school.  No  permanent 
distinction  will  be  drawn  between  the  ofiices  of  clergyman  and  school- 
master. Every  clergyman  must  be  also  a  schoolmaster,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  the  diocesan  system  to  provide,  that  every  schoolmaster  shall 
become  a  clergyman.  The  great  point  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  is, 
to  sanctify  the  work  of  teaching,  by  connecting  it,  in  act  or  in  hope, 
with  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Christ." 

State  of  the  Population  on  Stewart's  Island. — In  a  letter  addressed 
by  Captain  Brown  from  New  London  to  a  Sandwich  Island  paper,  the 
following  gratifying  account  is  given  of  the  state  in  which  he  found 
the  population  on  Stewart's  Island : — 

'*  The  natives  of  New  Zealand  who  reside  on  Stewart's  Island  are 
fast  becoming  Christianized.  They  are  very  strict  in  their  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  They  will  not  even  go  into  their  gardens  to  get  a 
potato  to  broil  on  the  Sabbath,  but  always  prepare  enough  on  Saturday 
to  last  until  Monday,  and  if  they  fall  short  go  without.  All  the  white 
residents  here  were  formerly  sailors,  sealmen  and  whalemen.  There 
are  no  rum  shops.  I  must  acknowledge  that  many  of  them  in  be- 
haviour are  far  superior  to  the  majority  of  people  in  any  other  part  I 
ever  visited ;  they  seemed  to  be  much  pleased  with  our  religious  meet- 
ings, always  attending  whenever  the  weather  would  permit,  coming 
sometimes  ten  miles.  I  distributed  all  the  religious  books  I  had, 
among  them,  which  they  seemed  to  be  eager  for ;  and  a  large  number 
of  tracts.  They  felt  much  the  want  of  Bibles,  and  I  was  very  sorry 
we  had  no  more  to  part  with." 

Nova  Scotia. — Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Church 
Society. —On  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  March  last,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Diocesan  Church  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  was  held  at  Halifax. 
His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  John  Harvey,  in  the 
chair. 

His  Excellency,  in  his  opening  remarks,  urged  *'  upon  all,  who  pro- 
fessed themselves  members  of  the  Church  of  England  throughout  the 
province,  the  necessity  of  solemnly  pledging  themselves,  with  every 
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adult  member  of  their  families,  to  the  annual  contribution  towards  its 
support,  of  some  specific  sum,  however  inconsiderable  in  amount,  to 
be  paid  with  undeviating  punctuality,  at  such  period  as  may  best  suit 
the  convenience  of  each,  but  under  no  circumstances  other  than  those 
of  extreme  distress  to  be  withheld.  The  Governor  observed,  in 
support  of  this  proposition,  that  the  Church  of  their  affections  would 
ere  long  have  to  rest  its  sole  dependence  upon  such  voluntary  con- 
tributions ;  and  as  their  amount  would  be  self-imposed,  it  would  be 
open  alike  to  rich  and  to  poor,  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to 
sustain  the  glorious  fabric  of  their  faith,  and  even  to  transmit  it 
in  a  more  strengthened,  embellished,  and  improved  state  to  their 
descendants." 

In  the  report,  the  whole  amount  of  contributions  for  the  year  was 
announced  to  be  534/.  18«.  4|e/.,  not  including  the  contributions  in 
Halifax,  which  tliis  year  were  postponed  till  after  the  meeting.  The 
increase  on  country  contributions  was  70/.  The  Lord  Bishop  in  the 
course  of  his  address  to  the  meeting  stated,  that  there  were  111 
churches  now  in  Nova  Scotia,  only  two  of  which  were  in  existence 
within  his  recollection.  Among  the  resolutions,  the  following  two 
were  the  most  important : — 

"That  while  we  rejoice  in  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
labours  of  our  first  visiting  missionaries,  and  desire  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  God,  we  trust  it  will  serve  as  an  effective  call  for  the 
increased  exertions  of  the  Church  throughout  the  province  to  send 
forth  more  labourers  into  the  harvest. 

"That  as  the  Church  must  mainly  depend  for  labourers  in  the 
Lord's  Vineyard  upon  the  supply  to  be  derived  from  the  college  at 
Windsor,  this  meeting  hails  with  gratitude  the  munificent  offers  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge^  to  which  we  are  already 
so  largely  indebted,  in  so  liberally  responding  to  the  call  of  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Visitor  addressed  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  inititutioDy  and 
calls  upon  the  members  of  the  Church  at  large  to  give  their  libenl  aid 
to  the  exertions  now  making  by  them,  the  Bishop,  and  the  incorporated 
Alumni  on  its  behalf." 

Polynesia. — Abandonment  of  the  Romish  Mission  in  New  CaUdonku 
— The  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  New  Caledonia  was  abandoned  on 
the  20th  of  July  last.  The  Bishop  of  Antiphille,  a  priest  and  four 
others,  were  received  on  board  the  French  corvette  "  La  Brillante,"  off 
Poeto.  In  escaping  from  the  attack  of  the  savages  at  Balade,  they 
left  behind  them  one  of  their  number,  Brother  Blaire. 

Seychelles  Islands. — Statistics  of  the  Mission. — A  letter  from 
the  missionary  of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Delafontaine, 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  gives  the  following 
topographical  account  of  his  mission.  The  group  of  the  Seychelles 
consists  of  more  than  ten  islands,  the  population  of  which  is  as 
follows : — 
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Mahe*  the  principal  island  of  the  group  •  •         •  •  5000  inhahitanU. 

La  Digne        •  •         •  •          •  •  21  miles  from  Mahe  350  „ 

Praslin            «•          ••          ••  21    ,,  „  250  ,, 

Silhonette 15    „  „  200  „ 

Corieuse  (a  lazaretto  for  lepers)  24    „  „  80  ,, 

Fregate           •.          ..         •.  30    „  ,,  25  „ 

Other  small  islands     « •         •  •         •  •  •  •  •  •     55  ,, 

Total   ..  •.  5960 

Mahe  is  ahout  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  eight  in 
breadth,  the  whole  island  heing  a  mountain,  the  highest  summit  of 
which  is  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  One  may  visit  the 
different  districts  of  the  island  either  by  crossing  over  the  mountain  by 
the  worst  paths  you  can  imagine,  or  by  sea  in  small  piroques. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  says  the  missionary,  *'  for  me  to  extend  my 
regular  labours  beyond  the  town  of  Victoria  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  I  have  found  by  experience  that  rare  and  irregular 
visits  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago  are  of  no  avail.  Besides, 
our  population  will  not  come  spontaneously  under  religious  instruction : 
they  must  be  sought  for,  and  this  I  cannot  do  alone."  The  necessity 
of  some  further  provision  is  self-evident. 

Turkey. — American  Episcopal  Mission  at  Constanlinople, — Bishop 
Southgate  has  been  engaged  m  preparing  a  treatise  on  the  Anglo- 
American  Church,  which  he  proposes  to  publish  in  Armenian,  Greek, 
and  Arabic.  His  object  is  to  exhibit  her  in  her  true  colours  to  the 
Eastern ;  accordingly  he  sets  fortli  (1)  the  antiquity  of  the  Anglican 
Church  as  a  proof,  in  part,  of  its  being  a  true  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic ;  (2)  its  relation  to  Rome ;  (3)  its  relation  to  the  various 
Protestant  denominations.  The  following  are  abridged  extracts  from 
the  Bishop's  report  to  the  General  Convention,  of  the  two  first  years 
of  his  mission. 

"  Immediately  upon  my  arrival  I  presented  to  the  Greek  and  Ar- 
menian Patriarchs,  translations,  in  Greek  and  Armenian,  of  the  letters 
commendatory  from  our  venerable  Presiding  Bishop.  By  both  these 
patriarchs  I  was  received  with  unmingled  respect  and  cordiality,  and 
the  character  of  our  intercourse  up  to  this  time  has  been  the  same. 
The  letter  to  the  Greek  Patriarch  was  laid  before  the  Episcopal  Synod, 
and  I  presented,  at  his  Holiness's  request,  a  copy  of  our  Prayer  Book, 
in  Greek,  for  his  better  information  concerning  our  Church.  Another 
copy  of  the  Presiding  Bishop's  letter  was  sent,  in  Arabic  translation, 
to  the  Syrian  Patriarch  in  Mesopotamia,  with  a  communication  from 
myself.  I  received,  in  due  time,  his  friendly  salutation.  My  inter- 
course with  these  three  Patriarchs  has  been  uninterrupted,  and  within 
the  last  year  it  has  been  extended  to  the  Nestorian  or  Syro- Chaldean 
Patriarch,  who  has  received,  with  great  kindness  and  confidence,  the 
presbyter  whom  I  have  sent  into  that  country.     Two  of  the  patriarchs 
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to  whom  I  first  addressed  myself,  the  Greek  and  the  Syrian,  have  since 
died.     The  same  relations  are  now  maintained  with  their  successors. 

**  Besides  the  Patriarchs,  I  am  in  relation  with  a  large  number  of 
bishops,  clergy,  and  principal  laymen  of  the  Oriental  Churches,  solely 
with  reference  to  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  their  respective 
Churches.  I  have  been  freely  consulted  in  their  plans  of  usefulness, 
have  offered  suggestions,  and  aided  them  in  such  ways  as  seemed 
to  promise  the  greatest  utility.  My  suggestions  have  often  been 
adopted. 

"  A  considerable  number  of  Armenians  have  been  connected  with 
our  mission ;  and  it  was  important  that,  in  a  time  of  great  agitation  of 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  they  should  not  be  compelled  to 
accede  to  more  than  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  best  and  purest  ages, 
has  prescribed  for  Christian  communion.  I  have  been  happy  in  se-* 
curing  such  terms  for  them,  and  in  receiving  the  assurance  of  the  Ar- 
menian Patriarch  that  his  own  views  of  official  duty  would  not  warrant 
him  in  prescribing  any  others.  His  Holiness  has  further  assured  me 
of  his  readiness  to  receive  all  upon  the  same  Catholic  terms,  and  has, 
through  my  instrumentality,  admitted  many  who  were  alienated,  and 
allowed  many  to  remain  who  were  not  yet  removed. 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  in  the  present  divided  state  of 
opinion  in  the  Armenian  Church,  that  its  limits,  in  a  word,  should  not 
be  defined  so  as  to  exclude  those  who  admit  the  rule  of  our  own  Refor- 
mation. There  are  many  now  in  the  Armenian  communion,  who, 
while  sound  and  faithful  Churchmen,  are  zealous  to  see  the  work  of  the 
Lord  advancing  among  their  countrymen.  These  men  are  clustering 
more  and  more  around  this  mission,  receiving  their  influences  from  it^ 
and  looking  to  It  as  presenting,  in  the  Church  which  it  represents,  the 
best  standard  of  a  primitive  faith  and  practice.  These  men  will  in« 
crease ;  and  already,  I  trust,  they  are  too  numerous  and  too  influential 
to  allow  terms  less  pure  than  those  which  we  have  lately  secured  to  be 
enforced  in  time  to  come.  The  position  which  we,  as  a  Church,  hare 
assumed  here,  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  saving  the  Eastern 
Churches  from  rationalism  and  infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  de- 
grading superstition  on  the  other. 

"  One  of  our  first  cares  was  to  provide  a  mission  chapel,  which  was 
set  apart  for  religious  uses  by  a  special  form.  Here  we  have  had  the 
daily  services  of  the  Church,  and  weekly  communion,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  my  arrival.  The  service 
on  Sunday  evenings  has  ordinarily  been  in  Turkish,  and  there  has  been 
preaching  in  that  language  when  natives  were  present.  The  number 
of  Oriental  Christians  who  have  attended  at  different  times  has  been 
considerable,  but  we  have  never  aimed  to  compose  a  formal  congre- 
gation of  them.  This  I  do  not  think  expedient,  especially  in  the 
present  excited  state  of  the  Oriental  mind ;  and  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  consistent  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  mission  is 
based.  I  have  always  welcomed  with  gladness  the  presence  of  my 
Oriental  brethren,  and  I  shall  never  fail  to  speak  to  them  a  word  ia 
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season  when  they  come.  I  have  also,  in  a  few  instanoes,  administered 
to  them  the  Holy  Sacrament,  when  they  have  presented  themselves  for 
it,  and  when  I  have  known  them  to  be  in  full  communion  in  their  own 
Churches,  and  worthy  to  be  received  in  any  Church  on  earth.  This  I 
have  done  upon  the  broad  ground  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

"  We  have  aided  very  largely  Oriental  schools.  I  have  thought  it 
best,  instead  of  attempting  the  establishment  of  schools  ourselves,  to 
assist  those  of  our  native  brethren.  I  have  provided  teachers  in  two 
instances,  and  supplied  text-books,  maps,  and  other  articles.  Some 
have  been  bestowed  here,  and  some  sent  into  the  interior.  I  have  given 
particular  attention  to  the  introduction  of  text-books  in  English  for 
instruction  in  that  language.  Two  of  the  pupils  whom  I  have  promised 
to  take  into  our  seminary,  are  two  who  have  shown  themselves  the  most 
advanced  in  native  schools,  where  their  instruction  has  come  wholly 
from  our  bene&ctions.  Not  less,  probably,  than  1000  pupils  have  been 
so  aided ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  text-books  in  English  have  been  of  a 
sound  religious  character,  obtained  from  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  of  England. 

"  I  have  also  engaged  largely  in  the  distribution  of  books.  I  have 
sent  into  the  interior  large  numbers  of  Prayer  Books,  in  Arabic  and 
Turkish,  religious  tracts,  and  other  works.  Copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
our  own  publications,  tracts  in  English  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Tract  Society,  and  Prayer  Books  in  various  languages,  have  been  sold 
or  distributed  here;  many  of  these  have  also  finally  gone  into  the 
interior.  I  suppose  that  not  far  from  2000  copies  have  been  distributed 
and  sold  within  the  last  two  years.  The  Prayer  Books  especially,  in  five 
or  six  different  languages,  have  been  valuable  for  this  purpose,  both  as 
showing  the  character  of  our  own  Church,  and  giving,  at  the  same  time, 
the  purest  and  most  valuable  religious  instruction.  I  have  received 
Arom  one  Patriarch  the  authority  to  translate  into  the  modem  language, 
for  the  use  of  his  people,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  I  fear  we  are  not  yet 
ready  for  so  great  a  work. 

"  The  translations  which  we  have  accomplished  within  the  last  two 
years  have  been  the  following: — 1.  The  Sermon  of  Bishop  Seabury  on 
Christian  Unity,  into  Armenian.  2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Anglican 
Branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  including  the  English,  Scottish  Epis- 
copal, and  American  Episcopal  Churches,  by  myself,  into  Armenian. 
3.  The  same,  into  Arabic.  4.  The  Succession  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  into  Arabic.  5.  The 
American  Communion  Service,  into  Greek.  6.  The  same,  into  Arme- 
nian. 7.  The  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  into  Arme- 
nian. Of  these  the  Sermon  of  Bishop  Seabury,  and  the  Prayer  Book, 
in  Armenian,  have  been  published  ;  the  former  500,  the  latter  1000 
copies.  The  Treatise  on  the  Church,  in  Armenian,  is  about  going  to  press. 
The  Prayer  Book  has  been  our  great  work  in  this  department.  It  has 
been  printed  at  an  Armenian  press,  by  permission  of  the  Patriarch. 
This  is  a  suffioient  answer  to  the  objection,  that  we  do  not  appear  in 
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our  real  character  in  the  East.  Wherever  we  go,  vei  go  with  l!hi 
Prayer  Book  in  our  hand.  Another  publication  has  been  ibe  PmIbh 
in  Syriac,  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Syrian  Church  at  Jemaalem, 
who  has  been  for  several  years  the  representative  of  bis  Cburth  in  tbii 
city  ;  and  is  now,  by  succession  to  the  late  Patriarch,  the  incumbent  of 
the  Syri.in  see  at  Antioch,  He  has  aided  us  materially  in  our  wo^  m 
far  as  his  own  Church  was  concerned,  and  has  been  in  conatant  friendly 
intercoarse  with  us  up  to  the  time  of  his  recent  departure  for  Mew 
potamia.  One-half  of  the  edition  waa  sent  by  a  special  measengeri  IB 
be  circulated  among  the  ancient  Syrian  Chria^ana  of  Hindoatan. 

United  States. — Comparaliee  SlalUtici  of  ikt  American  Cinrcil^- 
Tbc  following  table,  taken  from  the  atatistical  retumi  made  to  tihc 
General  Conventions,  will  show  the  progress  which  the  Pioteitaat 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  has  made  during  tfae  last  twelTB 
years : — 


Ocrg; IS  ..        ^6!^  S6  ..     1,092  38  ..     I,W 

f  Adults  .     ,    .    11   ..     3,021  U  ..     1,730  SI   ..     ijm 

Bsiitisms   Onfuits.     ..]]..  10,371  14  ..  33,496  SI    ..  SS^I 

(NotspeciBed  .      0  ..     S,4'^7  0  ■-     7,340  7   ..     tfii 

CnmmuDicanta  added     .    .      6  ..     3,130  0  ..     3^678  II   ..     6^» 

Tutal  of  CommanicuiU .    .     19  ..  30,410  36  ..  efi,4S7  37  ..  67,SN 

MnrrisgcE II  .,     6,410  17  >•     8,001  10  ..     tJUS 

BurinU 11   ..     8,774  14  ..   UJMl  10  „   IVII 

Sunday  School  Fapils    .    .     11   ..  38,061  10  ..  S^Sfift  18  ..  aaytSI 

Sunday  School  Tracbera     .    11  ..     3,060  II   ..     3y974  IB  ..     ^fll 

Clergy  Decew«d    .    .    .    .      8  ..         22  11   ..         S8  16  ..         M 

Relative  mcreate  of  Churchmen  and  D'utenUrt, — From  a  compaiaiin 
table  of  the  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  different  denominations 
of  Christians  in  New  York,  and  of  their  increase  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  it  appears  that  the  Church  has  increased  in  the  latest  rating 
having  more  than  doubled  within  the  period  named,  and  now  numberiiv 
forty-two  places  of  worship. 

Ntic  Jertey,  St.  Mary't  Hall. — An  institution  "  for  female  edueatioa 
on  Christian  principles,"  has  been  founded  in  New  Jersey  by  Bishop 
Doane,  under  the  name  of  St.  Mary's  Hall.  It  was  first  opened  in 
1837  ;  it  now  numbers  upwards  of  130  pupils;  and  a  chapel  waa  con- 
secrated last  year.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  a  primary  de- 
partment, into  which  applicants  are  at  once  received  ;  a  junior,  middle, 
and  senior  clus,  into  which  they  are  successively  admitted,  aa  thur 
attainments  enable  them  to  sustain  an  examination  in  the  peculiar  stn- 
dies  of  each  class.  The  subjects  for  the  senior  class  ore  thus  enume- 
rated :—Klocutiun  ;  Grammar,  including  analysis  of  English  Poetry; 
Ulictciric ;  Logic;  Algebra;  Trigonometry;  Astronomy,  and  Astco- 
nuniical  Geography,  with  the  use  of  the  Globes;  Chemistry;  Natural 
Philosophy;  Christian  Morals;  General  History;  Exercises  in  Com* 
position ;  Sacred  Music.    Instruction  iu  Latin,  Greek,  Fcencli,  Spanisli, 
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Italian,  German,  Drawing,  Painting,  on  the  Harp,  Piano,  or  Guitar, 
and  in  Singing,  at  the  discretion  of  the  rector.  Pupils  who  have  passed 
the  senior  class,  and  received  a  testimonial  to  that  effect,  are  allowed, 
if  they  desire  it,  to  remain  in  the  hall,  and  be  subject  to  its  discipline, 
and  to  continue  their  studies. 

Missionary  Diocese  of  fVisconsin, — From  the  report  of  this  diocese  to 
the  last  General  Convention,  it  appears  that  the  Nashotah  mission  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  character  and  increase  of  the  Church  in 
Wisconsin  ;  seven  of  the  missionaries  who  are  labouring  in  this  territory 
having  received  their  education  there.  There  are  thirty  students,  all  of 
whom  are  looking  forward  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  five  of 
them  are  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

The  Scandinavian  station  is  spoken  of  as  in  a  high  state  of  spiritual 
prosperity  ;  it  is  occupied  by  immigrants  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  who  in  1843  were  at  their  request  incorporated  into  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America.  In  the  Oneida  mission  there 
are  out  of  800  persons  under  the  charge  of  the  missionary  169  com- 
municants. The  Oneida  Indians  have  erected  a  neat  Gothic  church, 
called  Hobart  Church,  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin.  The  diocese  contains  22  clergymen,  25  parishes, 
2744  persons  enrolled  in  the  registers,  969  communicants,  and  407 
children  under  catechetical  instruction;  1123  adults  and  infants  have 
been  baptized,  and  393  persons  confirmed. 

The  Theological  Institution  at  Nashotah. — A  later  account,  given 
by  the  John  Bull,  contains  the  following  additional  particulars : — 
Since  the  ordination  of  the  six  in  June  last,  twelve  additional  divinity 
students  have  been  received  into  the  institution ;  two  from  Philadelphia, 
four  from  New  York,  one  from  Boston,  one  from  Maryland,  two  from 
Ohio,  one  from  Mississippi.  Two  are  Swedes,  one  is  a  Dane,  one  a 
Norwegian,  four  English,  and  one  Irish ;  one  a  converted  Israelite  from 
St.  Croix  ;  and  three  Oneida  Indians.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  receive 
three  or  six  native  Chinese,  to  educate  for  the  China  mission.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  institution  a  parish  sclfool  has  been  established,  in  which 
forty  children  from  the  surrounding  country  are  taught  by  the  pupils 
of  the  institution.  This  is  the  first  parish  school  west  of  the  Lakes. 
A  handsome  church  is  about  to  be  erected  for  this  new  parish,  to  be 
dedicated  to  St.  Mark. 

Slavery  Law  in  Virginia. — The  Toronto  Church  newspaper  brings 
tinder  public  notice  and  reprobation  the  following  fact,  illustrative  of  the 
state  of  the  law  in  the  slave  states  of  the  American  republic : — 

In  August  last,  Martha  Christian  was  tried  before  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Wood  County,  Virginia,  for  a  crime,  the  nature  of  which 
may  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  the  indictment.  "  Wood  County, 
TO  WIT. — The  grand  jurors  empanelled  and  sworn  to  inquire  of  offences 
committed  in  the  body  of  said  county  on  their  oath  present:  That 
Martiia  Christian,  late  of  said  county,  being  on  evil-disposed  person,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  blessed  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty- seven,  at  Righteous  Ridge,  in  said  county,  not 
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having  the  fear  of  GK>d  before  her  eyes,  but  moved  and  instigated  by  the 
devil,  wickedly,  maliciously,  and  feloniously,  did  teach  a  certain  black 
and  negro  woman,  named  Rebecca,  alias  Black  Beck,  to  read  in  the 
Bible,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Almighty  Ood,  to  the  pernicious 
example  of  others  in  like  case  offending,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the 
statute  in  suoh  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia." 

Upon  this  indictment  Martha  Christian  was  tried,  and  having  been 
found  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  Satan  to  propagate  the  Gospel,  she 
was  adjudged  to  suffer  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  I 
The  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  commented  upon  the  enormity  of  the 
convict's  offence,  and  the  great  lenity  and  favour  which  had  been 
exercised  towards  her.  The  Church  animadverts  on  this  transaction  in 
terms  of  great  but  merited  severity. 

West  Indies. — State  of  the  Church  at  St»  Crot«.— St.  Croix  being 
a  Danish  island,  the  Lutheran  is  the  established  faith ;  but  it  is  pro- 
fessed only  by  a  small  portion  of  the  people.  The  remainder  are 
Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Moravians.  The  former  are  the 
most  numerous,  amounting  to  about  8000  persons,  or  more  than  a  third 
of  the  whole  population.  These  are  divided  into  two  parishes.  St* 
Paul's  numbers  3000  persons,  white  and  coloured,  and  about  500 
communicants.  It  has  a  handsome  and  commodious  church,  a  large 
Sunday  school-house  for  the  accommodation  of  400  or  500  scholari,  a 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  indigent  of  the  parish,  and  a  comfortable  par- 
sonage. The  other  parish  (St.  John's)  comprises  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island ;  it  numbers  5000,  the  communicants  more  than  1000.  A 
large  Sunday  school-house  has  just  been  erected,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1000  or  1200  scholars.  The  Danish  government  will  not 
suffer  more  than  these  two  parishes ;  the  incumbents  of  both  belong  to 
the  American  Church. 
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Jmericon  Churchy  statistics  of,  506. 
Andersen,    Hans   Christian,  his  story  of 
the  Shoes  of  Fortune,  464. 

Baptism,  and  its  privileges — from  Dr. 
Peile's  Annotations  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  457. 

Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  the  Bap- 
tismal Service,  held  by  the  early 
Church,  Archdeacon  Hoare's  work  on 

it,  4eo. 

Bunsen,  the  Chevalier,  his  views  on  the 
History  and  Chronology  of  Egypt,  457. 

Cemetery,  the ;  a  Poem  on  the  Subject  of 
Extra-mural  Burial,  216. 

Ceylon,  Mission  at  Mahere,  489. 

Chartism,  and  the  wotking  classes,  194 ; 
universal  suffrage,  195. 

Church  and  State,  relations  of,  considered, 
1^7 ;  great  changes  in  them,  158;  his- 
torically traced  from  the  Reformation, 
159,  160;  modern  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, 161,  162;  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign6's 
opinions  on  it,  163,  164;  Union  of 
Church  and  State,  formerly  desirable, 
165  ;  State  retains  powers  without  per- 
forming duties,  166 ;  in  Church  patron- 
age in  Ireland,  167—169 ;  in  England, 
170,  171  ;  Dr.  Hampden  and  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  172 ;  politics  of  bishops, 
173;  metropolitans,  174;  present 
bishops,  175,  176 ;  this  subject  viewed 
spiritually,   177;    the  episcopal  office, 
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178,  179;  a  synod  proposed  for  the 
nomination  of  bishop,  180;  warnings 
from  the  past  and  present,  181,  182; 
indifference  or  hostility  of  the  State, 
183,  184;  the  Church  must  free  her- 
self, 185;  and  defend  her  temporali- 
ties, 186;  warned  by  the  destruction 
of  Church  property  in  Ireland,  187; 
the  laity  to  be  associated  in  Church 
legislature,  188;  the  Church  must  tn* 
fiuence  the  State,  189 ;  review  of  pre- 
sent policy  and  events,  190 — 193. 
Consistorial  Churches  of  France,  tests  de- 
fining Church  membership,  496. 

Davis,  Andrew  Jackson;  his  pretensions 
to  be  a  prophet,  205  ;  his  ideas  of  the 
inhabltanu  of  the  planets,  206. 

Development,  controversy  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  96;  Mr.  Newman's  Essay  on 
this  subject,  97;  how  received  amongst 
Romanists,  98 ;  by  the  Dublin  Review, 
99;  this  doctrine  unknown  to  their 
former  theologians,  100;  evidence  of 
change  amongst  them,  101 ;  opposed 
by  "  Brownson*s  Quarterly  Review," 
102 ;  Rome's  arbitration  expected,  103 ; 
the  Reviewer  states  the  doctrine  asgiven 
by  Mr.  Northcote,  104;  and  Mr.  New- 
man, 105  ;  denounces  it  as  "  uncatho- 
lic,"  106;  and  rationalistic,  107,  108; 
and  imputing  incompleteness  to  original 
revelation,  110;  Dublin  Review's  an- 
swer to  these  charges,  111;  disclaims 
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the  notion  of  a  new  school,  1 1 2 ;  re-asserts 
the  doctrine,  113 ;  the  reply  of  Brown- 
son's  Review,  114—116;  indignant  at 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  to  fun- 
damental mysteries,  117;  opposes  to  it 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church, 
118;  the  Dublin  Review  replies,  119; 
refers  to  school  divines  little  known, 
120 ;  this  a  most  important  contro- 
versy, 121 ;  its  consequences,  122, 123; 
the  doctrines  of  the  two  schools  con- 
trasted, 124—126;  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  127* 
Dhuniont  its  attendant  expense,  in  Ame- 
rica, 215. 

Egypt,  views  of  the  Chevalier  |)unsen,  on 

Its  history  and  chronology,  467* 
Election,  the  doctrine  of,  21& 

Farmt,  the  advantage  of  small  farms,  208 ; 
pauperism  to  be  ascribed  to  their  con- 
solidation in  the  I5th  century,  209. 

France,  democratic  demonstration  of  the 
French  bishops,  234 — 253 ;  position  of 
the  Romish  clergy,  490. 

French  Revolution,  Archbishop  of  Paris' 
apology  for,  236—239. 

Germany,  new  Church  constitution,  497> 
Greece,  present  position  of,  388;  its 
historical  association,  339;  English 
and  Russian  influence  with  Greece, 
840—344;  Coletti,345:  Mavrocordato, 
and  the  Fhanarcotes,  346 ;  King  Otho, 
347 ;  he  dismisses  Armansperg,  348 ; 
recalls  Mavrocordato,  349;  revolution 
of  1843,  350:  Otho  forms  a  constitu- 
tion, 361 ;  English  parliamentary  at- 
tacks on  Greece,  352;  and  on  King 
Otho,  353—360;  system  of  finance, 
361;  national  debt,  362, 363 ;  revenue, 
364,  365;  agriculture,  366;  intellec- 
tual state,  367;  the  budget,  368; 
English  policy  in  Greece,  369. 

Harold,  by  Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton,  neither 
a  romance,  nor  a  history,  465  ;  a  mere 
sketch,  466;  dubious  in  its  Chris- 
tianity, 467. 

Humboldt,  William  Von,  his  contempo- 
raries, 1  ;  his  mind,  2 ;  early  life,  3 ; 
his  reserve  of  manner,  4 ;  his  rational- 
i8m,  5 ;  his  fear  of  dogmatic  religion, 
6 ;  his  praying  under  anxiety,  7 ;  his 
criticism  on  poetry  and  taste,  8 ;  politi- 
cal opinions,  9;  his  friendship  for 
Schiller  and  Goethcj  10;  his  essay  on 


poetry,  11 ;  his,  the  realisation   of  a 
noble  German  character,  12. 

In  Coend  Dowtini,  Bull  in,  published  for 
the  National  Club,  90;  history  of 
91 ;  present  validity  of  it,  92 ;  iu  hin- 
drance to  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
the  Pope,  93;  it  exempts  the  Pope 
from  maintaining  international  treaties, 
94;  importance  of  its  publication 
amongst  us,  95. 

Irtfingitm,  its  stronghold  in  Newman- 
street,  13;  its  founder,  14 ;  Mr.  Drum- 
mond*s  lectures  on  it,  15;  absence  of 
distinguishing  tenets,  16 ;  of  humility 
and  charity,  17;  claim  to  a  new  dis- 
pensation, 18;  the  work  of  the  evil 
one,  19;  Mr.  Baxter's  account  of  it, 
20;  first  utterance  of  "the  tongues"  in 
public,  21 ;  by  a  "  false  prophetess," 
22;  similar  to  the  ''French  pro- 
pheU,"  23;  their  failure,  24;  Mr. 
Baxter's  "utterance,"  25;  its  effect 
on  him,  26 ;  its  failure,  27  ;  his  suffer- 
ings, 28;  and  doubts,  29;  Mrs.  C.'a 
<*  utterance,"  30 ;  evil  spirits,  31 ;  case 
of  exorcism,  32;  Mr.  Baxter  convinced 
that  it  is  the  work  of  Satan,  S3 ;  letter 
from  Mr.  Irving,  34 ;  heretical  tenets, 
38;  inconsistencies,  39;  secresy,  40 » 
Mr.  Irving's  death,  41 ;  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Drummond,  42;  his  views,  43; 
on  **  the  seal  of  the  Spirit,"  44 ;  th« 
episcopate,  45 ;  and  the  Pope,  46 ; 
some  truths  in  the  system,  48;  the 
consequence  of  modern  errors,  49;  one 
of  the  **  signs  of  the  times,"  50. 

JenUtism,  system  of,  391,  392 ;  its  seal 
and  obedience,  393 ;  historical  deposi- 
tion against  it,  394—396 ;  sUte  of  the 
Church  before  its  rise,  397—400 ;  It  b 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Pope, 
401 ;  usurps  the/unciions  of  all  clergy, 
402;  is  a  monarchy,  403—406;  the 
name  of  Jesuit,  407 — 409;  privilegea 
and  exemptions  of  the  Jesuits,  411— 
419;  charges  against  them  by  Rooaan-- 
ists,  420—424;  impotence  of  the 
Popes  to  control  them,  425—428; 
Ganganelli's  attempted  suppression  of 
them,  429 ;  his  death,  430—433 ;  the 
Jesuits  resist  their  suppression,  434, 
435;  Jesuitism,  in  its  relations  to  the 
State,  436,  437  *  i«  supremacy  to  the 
civil  powers,  438—440 ;  its  richea, 
441  ;  iu  influence,  442 ;  crimes,  443, 
444  ;  and  intrigues,  445  ;  places  from 
which  it  has  been  expelled,  446,  447  S 
review  of  its  system,  448-— 452. 
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Jmm,  Ernest,  the  ChariUt  poet,  194 ;  hit 
poem  of  "  Lord  Lindiay,"  196 ;  and 
"  Our  Warning/*  197- 


»t 


Khpiioek,hU  poemof  The  Rose  Wreath, 
translated  by  Mr.  Nind,  476. 


Luxury  and  Want,  in  our  great  cities,  222. 

M*HaU,  Dr.,  his  letters  to  Lord  Arundel, 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, 128;  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland, 
129;  Dr.  M*Hale  defends  priestly  de- 
nunciations, ISO,  131 ;  the  case  of  Miyor 
Mahoo,  132 ;  murder  palliated  by  the 
Irish  Radical  press,  133;  three  parties 
among  Irish  Repealers,  134 — 136  ; 
priestly  influence  over  the  people,  137> 
138;  Young  Ireland,  139,  140;  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  "  The  United  Irishman," 
141—144;  cases  of  murder  tried  by 
the  Special  Commission,  146 — 154  ; 
cnnclusions  drawn  from  these  fiscu,  165, 
166. 

Madeira,  English  chaplaincy  at,  298  ; 
Episcopal  rightof  co/to/t(m,^9 ;  usurped 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  300,  301 ;  conse- 
quences of  this,  302  ;  Mr.  Brown's 
pamphlet,  303 ;  his  ideas  of  Episcopal 
authority,  304—310;  atUck  on  Mr. 
Lowe,  311 ;  the  falsehood  of  it,  312; 
as  shown  by  the  printed  statement, 
313,314. 

Madrat,  schools  of  Tamil  and  Telugoo, 
498. 

Mauritiui,  state  of  the  mission,  499. 

Montgomery,  Mr.,  his  essay  on  "  The  Great 
Salvation,"  219 ;  and  the  neglect  of  it, 
220. 

Montreal,  Bishop  of,  his  appeal  on  account 
of  the  chaplaincy,  at  the  quarantine 
station  at  Grosse  Isle,  487. 

Mustapha  Sherif,  preaching  to  Christian 
Bishops,  499. 

New  Brunswick,  state  of  the  diocese,  264. 

499. 
New  Zealand,  clergy   educated    in    the 

diocese,  600. 
Nind,  Mr.,  his  translation  of  Klopstock's 

poem  of  *<  The  Rose  Wreath,"  476. 

Papacy,  the — Cardinal  Masta'i  Ferretti's 
unanimous  election  to,  256  ;  sudden 
change  of  feeling,  26iS;  its  causes, 
257 :  the  Papacy  suits  its  principles  to 
the  times,  258  ;  embraces  democratic 
principles,  259,  260 ;  Pius  IXth*s  popu- 
larity as  a  Reformer,  261 ;  his  encyclic. 


262—266:  remarks  on  it,  267;  his 
conduct  encourages  liberalism  generally, 
268,  269 ;  Father  Ventura's  sermon, 
270 :  Pius  IX.  protests  against  the 
radicals,  271 — 274;  his  altered  recep- 
tion, 275;  his  proclamation,  276:  plans 
a  representative  government,  277  > 
French  republic  proclaimed,  278 ;  con- 
stitution published  at  Rome.  279—281 ; 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  282;  refusal 
to  declare  war  with  Austria,  283  ; 
prostration  of  the  Papal  power,  284, 
285. 

Polynesia,  Dr.  Coulter's  voyages,  these 
compared  with  Mr.  Melville's,  61  ;  visit 
to  Juan  Fernandes,  52 ;  the  Gallapa- 
gos,  63 ;  Chatam  Island,  54 ;  search 
fi>r  water,  66;  discovery  of  coal,  66; 
of  a  skeleton,  67 ;  the  Marquesas, 
68  ;  the  French  at  Tahiti,  69 ;  native 
women  on  board  the  vessel,  61 ;  immo- 
rality, 63 ;  treachery,  66  ;  happiness  of 
civilised  and  uncivilized  life  contrasted, 
68 ;  happy  life  in  Typee,  70 ;  polygamy, 
71 ;  religious  ceremonies,  72 ;  ancient 
remains,  73 :  Mr.  Melville's  strictures 
on  the  missionaries,  74 ;  native  dance, 
75;  Kingsmill  Islands,  76 ;  New  Zea- 
land, 78 ;  New  Guinea,  81 ;  the  tribe 
of  Hocrafocas,  82 :  the  founding  of  a 
Christian  colony  in  Polynesia,  urged, 
84. 

Pope  Pius  IX.,  his  Episcopal  appoint- 
ments, 253 ;  his  brief  to  the  Apostolic 
nuncio  at  Paris,  given  at  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  March  18,  1848,  493. 

**  Rest  in  the  Church,"  remarks  on  the 
tale  of,  371f  372 ;  causes  of  the  apostasy 
of  its  author,  373,  374 ;  her  self-will, 
375 ;  though  talking  of  obedience,  376 ; 
her  views  on  Anglicanism,  377 ;  her  fear 
of  intellect,  378 ;  her  praise  of  "  Pusey- 
ism,"  379 ;  her  views  on  spiritual  mor- 
tification, 380 — 383;  and  absolution, 
384 ;  addresses  to  the  Virgin,  386, 386 ; 
apostasy  from  the  Church,  and  fear  of 
returning,  387—390. 

Schiller,  translations  from  his  poems,  by 

Mr.  Swayne,  469. 
Seychelles  Islands,  population  of,  603. 
Shanghai,    American    missionary   bishop 

there,  490. 
Southgate,   Bishop,   his    treatise   on   the 

Anglo-American    Church,    503 ;     his 

translations  into  Armenian,  Greek,  and 

Arabic,  506. 
Swaynsp  Mr.,  his  translations  from  Schiller 
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and  Uhland,  very  bad,  AGS ;  the  "  Lay 
of  the  Bell/'  469 ;  the  "  Combat/'  470. 

Tatmama,  Bishop  of;  his  charge,  224; 
his  firm  and  intrepid  opposition  to  Lord 
Stanley's  attempt  at  a  new  ecclesiastical 
organisation  in  Tasmania,  226. 

Tayiifr,  Bishop  Jeremy,  his  life,  by  Mr. 
Wilmott,  315;  a  Saint  of  the  English 
Church,  316;  mediaeval  Saints,  317» 
318:  Anglican  SainU,  319,  320 ;  revi- 
val of  persecution,  321 ;  Romish  saint- 
liness,  322 — 325 ;  Mr.  Newman's  opi- 
nion on  it,  326,  327 ;  Wilmott's  Life  of 
Taylor,  328  ;  Taylor  in  the  Civil  Wars, 
329—331  ;  domestic  sorrows,  332 ; 
death,  333;  views  on  Divine  mercy, 
334;  description  of  final  retribution,  335 

—337. 

Tennyson,  his  poem  of  the  Princess,  286  ; 
his  views  of  woman's  sphere,  287 — 
289 ;  his  style,  290,  291  ;  extracts 
from  the  Princess,  292 — 296 ;  criticism 
on  it,  297. 


ThUri,  M.,  Letter  ot,  on  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal ASkirs  of  France,  May  2,  1848, 
494. 

Thornton,  Mr. ;  his  work  on  Peasant  Pro- 
prietors, 208;  pauperism,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  consolidation  of  small 
farms,  209. 

Toronto,  Church  Statistics  of  the  Diocese, 
231. 

Tupper,  Martin  F. ;  his  "  Proverbial  Phi- 
losophy," 199 ;  and  Hactenus,  201. 

War  burton,  Acton,  his  "  RoUo  and  his 
Race  ;  or,  Footsteps  of  the  Normans," 
453;  notice  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, 454;  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, 455  ;  his  remarks  on  ever  open 
churches,  456. 

9Fett  Indiet,  Lutheran  Church  of  Sl 
Croix,  508. 

Woodward,  the  Rev.  Henry,  his  charac- 
ter and  views,  85  ;  not  of  the  "  Evan- 
gelical" party,  86;  on  baptism,  87; 
practical  piety,  88. 
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^^gyf^ — Presbytery  Examined.  An  Essay 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  qf  Scotland 
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Argjfle,  276. 
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Thomas  Tate,  228. 

Arithmetic,  First  PrimipUs  qf.  By  Tho- 
mas Tate,  228. 
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Arithmetic  for  Young  Children.     By  H 

Grant,  464. 
Arnold— The  First  French  Book.     By  the 

Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  464. 
Arnold,  L\fe  and  Correspondence  of  Dr. 

By  A.  P.  Stanley,  399. 
Artegall;  or.  Remarks  on  the  Reports  qfthe 

Commissioners  qf  Enquiry  into  the  State 

of  Education  in  Wales,  222. 
Auricular  Confession,  "  Kappa  to  Delta," 

232. 
Autobiography  qf  Rose  Allen.     Edited  by 

a  Lady,  228. 

Baptism,  Discourses  on,  prior  to  Co^firma' 

tion.     By   the   Rev.    Richard    Hibbs, 

Curate  of  Corton,  219. 
Bather — Hints  on  the  Art  of  Catechizing  ; 

a   Posthumous  Work    by  Archdeacon 

Bather,  390. 
Beecher  on  Baptism,  473. 
Bigg—The  Sea-King.  By  J.  S.  Bigg,  473. 
Birch  on  Shakespeare,  224. 
Birkett's  Trial  of  Creation,  473. 
Black  ley's  Scriptural  Teaching,  473. 
Blanco  White,  Life  qf.    Written  by  Him- 
self. Edited  by  J.  Hamilton  Thom,  399. 
Borneo.   Importance  qf  the  Episcopal  Office 

in  a  newly -founded  Mission.     By  the 

Rev.  H.  A.  White,  232. 
BosanqueVs  Letter  to  Lord  J.  Russell  on 

the  Safety  qfthe  Nation,  232. 
Bowdler — Prayers  for  a  Christian  House' 

hold.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Bowdler,  471. 
Boyes — English  Repetitions  in  Prose  and 

Verse.    For  Senior  Classes  in  Schools, 

By  J.  F.  Boyes,  M.A.,  217. 
Brothers    and   Sisters.      By    Frederika 
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Bremer.     Translated  by  Mary  Howitt, 

465. 
Bunsen — The  Church  of  the  Future.     By 

C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  399. 
Burnett — Insanity  tested  by  Science,     By 

C.  M.  Burnett,  M.D.,  221. 
Burn's  Series  of  Tales,  232. 

Calculator,  the  Intellectual,  By  J.  T. 
Crossley  and  W.  Martin,  228. 

Cambridge  Theological  Examination  Pa- 
pers, 473. 

Cardall — IsraeVs  Journeys  and  Stations  in 
the  Wilderness  considered  as  illustrative 
of  the  Christian  Pilgrimage,  By  the  Rev. 
W.  CardalU  M.A.,  216. 

Catechizing,  Hints  on  the  Art  of.  Post- 
humous Work  by  Archdeacon  Bather, 
390. 

Chalmers,  Dr, — Scripture  Readings,  473. 

Chambers — Ancient  Sea  Margins,  as  me- 
morials of  changes  in  the  relative  level  of 
Sea  and  Land,  By  Robert  Chambers, 
Esq.,  197. 

Chepmell — Sliort  Course  of  GrecioM,  Roman, 
and  English  History,  written  for  Junior 
Classes  at  Sandhurst  College,  By  H. 
Le  M.  Chepmell,  216. 

Christian  Child's  Book,  474. 

Christian  Communism.  A  Sermon*  By 
William  Sewell,  B.D.,  473. 

Christian  Loyalty,  Discourse  on.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  R.  Eardley  Wilmot,  232. 

Church  and  the  Civil  Power,  reciprocal 
Obligations  of.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Lock- 
hart  Ross,  M.A.,  167* 

Church  Courts  and  Church  Discipline, 
By  Archdeacon  R.  J.  Wilberforce,  1843, 

77. 

Church  Extension  and  Rrform,  Plan  of. 
With  Remarks  by  J.C.Colquhoun,  472. 

Church  of  the  Future.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bun- 
sen,  399. 

Church  Leases.  On  the  Subject  of  Church 
Leasehold  Property  considered,  with  a 
View  to  place  it  on  a  firmer  basis.  By 
W.  H.  Grey,  167- 

Church  rf  Scotland,  History  of^  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Thomas  Stephen,  276. 

"  Church  Union*'  Society,  Rules  of,  77- 
From  the  *' English  Churchman"  of 
August  24ih  and  31st. 

Ckurton — Letters  to  Joshua  Watson,  By 
Archdeacon  Churton,  472. 

Clarke's  Thoughts  in  Verse,  473. 

Colquhoun — Plan  qf  Church  Extension  and 
Reform.  With  Remarks  by  J.  C.  Col- 
quhoun, 472. 


Conference,  Proceedings  of  First  Anti- 
State-Church,  held  in  London  April  and 
May,  1844,  127. 

Confirmation,  Instructions  on ',  anda  Manual 
of  Devotions.  By  the  Rev.  George  Nu- 
g6e,  M.  A.,  Curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Knights- 
bridge,  216. 

Corinthians,  Annotations  on  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the.  By  Thomas  Williamson 
Peile,  466. 

Comer's  History  of  England,  473. 

Comwell  and  Allen's  School  Grammar,  229. 

Corrective  Discipline,  Restoration  of.  A 
Circular.      By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Sweet, 

77. 

Creasy — Some  Account  of  the  Foundation 
of  Eton  College,  and  of  the  present  Con- 
dition of  the  School.  By  E.  S.  Creasy, 
M.A.,  208. 

Creeds,  Treatise  on,  Articles  qf  Faith,  and 
Articles  of  Doctrine.  By  T.  W.  Lan- 
caster, Vicar  of  Banbury,  26. 

Crossley^The Intellectual  Calculator,  By 
J.  T.  Crossley  and  W.  Martin,  228. 

Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 473. 

Dennis  —  Thoughts  on  the  Necessity  qf 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  in  the  Church  and 
on  the  Apostolical  Succession,  232. 

Devotional  Aids ;  Ructions  and  Prayers 
for  worshippers,  previous  to  the  &nn- 
mencement  of  Divine  Service.  By  a 
Churchman,  215. 

Dickens — Dombey  and  Son.  By  Charles 
Dickens,  257. 

Discipline.  By  the  Author  of  "  Letters  to 
my' unknown  Friends,"  464 

Discipline  of  Life,  the.    A  Novel,  317- 

Dombey  and  Son.  By  Charles  Dickens,  257. 

Douay  and  Rhenish  Bible,  Archbishop 
Murray's  ;  and  the  Bordeaux  New  TeS' 
lament.     By  a  Lay  Baronet,  209. 

Down  and  Connor,  Bishop  of— The  Youth- 
ful Chrislian  Soldier ;  or,  the  Younger 
Members  of  the  Church  admonished  qf 
their  Baptismal  Vow.  By  the  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor,  214. 

Drop  in  the  Ocean,  474 

Eardley  Wilmot — Discourse  on  Chrislian 

Loyalty.     By  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Eardley 

Wilmot,  232. 
Education  in  Wales,    Reports  of  Commit- 

sions  of  Enquiry  into  the  Stale  qf,  222. 
Emmaus.    By  the  Rev.  G.  Nugte,  474. 
English  Repetitions,  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

For  Senior  Classes  in  Schools.  By  J.  F. 

Boyes,  M.A.,  217. 
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Episcopal  Offieti  importance  of,  in  a  newly" 
founded  Mission,     By  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
White,  232. 

Eton  College,  account  of  the  foundation, 
past  and  present  condition  vf.  By  B.  S. 
Creasy,  M.A.,  20a 

Equality  and  Community ;  or,  the  Island 
of  Liberty.  By  the  Author  of  **  Theo- 
dore," 462. 

Excerpta  Protestantia,  the  antagonism  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  Church  ef 
Rome,  222. 

Exeter,  Charge  of  the  Bishop  qf,  1842,  77* 

Family  Prayers.     By  a  Clergyman,  474. 

Family  Examples,  selected  from  Holy 
Scriptures  for  Young  Persons.  By  a 
Clergyman's  Daughter,  212. 

Female  Parochial  Schools,  Hints  on,  474. 

First  French  Book.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Kerchever  Arnold,  464. 

Flower — Reading  Lessons  for  the  higher 
Classes  in  Classical,  Middle,  and  Dio- 
cesan Schools.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Flower,  209. 

Ford— The  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew.  Ilbu- 
trated  from  Ancient  and  Modem  Au- 
thors, By  the  Rev.  James  Ford,  M.A., 
211. 

Fox — History  of  Rome  for  Yotmg  Persons. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fox,  M.A.,  216. 

Garden — Discourses  on  Heavenly  Know- 
ledge and  Heavenly  Love.  By  Francis 
Garden,  M.A.,  462. 

GauntleU's  Bible  Psalms,  473. 

Gauntlet t*s  Chants  for  the  Psalms,  473. 

Oervinus's  History  of  Liieratwe  ;  PhilO" 
Sophy  of  Hegel,  357* 

Gilly*s  Romaunt  Version  tf  St,  John,  473. 

Goethe— Works  of,  357- 

Gospel  in  advance  of  the  Age ;  being  a 
Homily  for  the  Timee,  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Montgomery^  167* 

Gospel  of  St,  Matthew,  illustrated  from 
Ancient  and  Modem  Authors,  By  the 
Hev.  J.  Ford,  M. A.,  211. 

Grexe,  outward  Means  of.  Sermon  preached 
at  the  Triennial  Fisiiatum  of  the  Bishop 
qf  Exeter,  By  the  Rev.  W.  Maskell, 
223. 

Grammar,  Allen  and  ComweWs  School 
Grammar,  229. 

Grammar  for  Beginners,  An  Introduction 
to  Allen  and  ComwelTs  School  Gram- 
mar, 229. 

Grant— Arithmetic  for  Yotmg  Children, 
By  H.  Grant,  464. 

Grant* s  Kapiolani,  473. 


Gray*s  Lectures  on  Money,  473. 

Gresley — Practical  Sermons.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  tiresley,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield^ 

208. 
Grey — Church  Leases;  or,  the  subject  of 

Church  Leasehold  Property  considered, 

with  a  view  to  place  it  on  a  firmer  basis. 

By  W.  H.  Grey,  1«7. 
Gutxkow — Political    and    Moral    Tales, 

Essays,  and  Dramas,      By  Gutzkow, 

367. 

Hamilton — Speeches  of  G.  A.  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  and  Joseph  Napier,  Esq.,  upon 
Education  in  Ireland,  306^ 

Hare — Essays  and  Tales  by  John  Sterling, 
Edited  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  390. 

Hare — The  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  and 
other  Sermons.  By  Archdeacon  Hare, 
399. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  contributions  to- 
wards an,  212 

Harry  and  Archie,  474. 

Harvest  Time,  Rev.  T.  A.  Holland's  Ser- 
mon on,  232. 

Harvey — Hymns  for  Schools,  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Harvey,  471. 

Hastings — The  whole  Armour  of  God, 
Four  Sermons  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  By  Henry  James 
Hastings,  M.A.,  212. 

Heavenly  Knowledge  and  Heavenly  Love. 
By  F.  Garden,  M.A.,  462. 

Hegel,  Philosophy  of;  G€rvinus*s  History 
of  Literature,  367* 

Herodotus,  Analysis  of,  478. 

Hibbs — Discourses  on  Baptism,  prior  to 
Confirmation.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Hibbs,  Curate  of  Corton,  219. 

History,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  English  ; 
written  for  Junior  Classes  at  Sandhurst 
College,     By  A.  L.  M.  Chapman,  216. 

History  of  a  Family,  473. 

Holland — Sermon  on  Harvest  Time,  By 
the  Rev.  T.  A.  Holland,  232. 

Holy  Gospels,  Contributions  towards  a 
Harmony  of ,  212. 

Holy  Oblation,  the;  a  Manual  for  the  Blessed 
Eucharist.  By  anAnglo-CatholicP!riest, 
463. 

Holy  Times  and  Scenes.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
T.  Tate.     Second  Series,  210. 

Hook — Our  Holy  and  our  Beautiful  House. 
Sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D. 

227. 
Hopwood's  Order  of  Confirmation,  473. 
Hours  of  Recreation,  Poems  written  at  the 

age  qf  twenty-one.      By    Charles    S. 

Middleton,  21  a 
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Howitt — Broihert  and  Sisters,  By  Fre* 
derika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary 
Howitt,  465. 

HeyaU — Churches  ofScarborough  ondFiley* 
By  G.  Ayliffe  Poole,  Vicar  of  Welford, 
and  J.  W.  Heyall,  Architect,  211. 

Hugonots,  History  of.  By  the  author  of 
Emilia  Wyndham,  1. 

Humanilarianism,     By  Strauss,  357* 

Huxtable — Ministry  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  the  Baptism  and  Temptation  (^ 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,     An  Exegetieal 
Essay  upon  the  first  three  Gospels,     By 
the  Rev.  Edgar  Huitable,  215. 

Hymns  for  Public  Service  and  Private 
Devotion,  For  the  bentfit  qf  the  London 
German  Hospital,  212. 

Hymns  for  Schools,  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Harvey,  471. 

India,  Sketch  of  Established  Church  in. 
By  Edvrard  Whi(eliead,ld.A.,  Assistant 
Chaplain,  H.E.I.C.,  445. 

Insanity  tested  by  Science.  By  C.  M. 
Burnett,  M.D.,  229. 

IsraeFs  Journeys  and  Stations  in  the  Wil- 
demess,  considered  as  illustrative  of  the 
Christian  Pilgrimage,  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Cardall,  M.A.,  215. 

Jameson — Sacred    and    Legendary    Art, 

By  Mrs.  Jameson,  470. 
Jarrett*s  Hebrew  Lexicon,  473. 

Keats,  memorial  of.     Edited  by  Monck- 

ton  Milnes,  205. 
Xelly —  Translation  qf  Rankle* s  History  qf 

the  Popes  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 

Centuries,   By  Walter  Keating  Kelly,  of 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1. 
Ken — Prayers  for  the  use  of  all  who  come 

to  the  Baths  of  Bath,     By  Bishop  Ken, 

471. 

Kidd'—on  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  473. 

Killpack — Ministry  of  Heconeiliation.  Ser- 
mon  preached  at  St.  James's,  Devonport, 
on  Church  Service  being  first  celebrated 
in  a  former  Dissenting  Meeting  House, 
By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Killpack,  203. 

Lamb,  Memorials  qf.     Edited  by   N.  T. 
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Aet.  I. — The  Protestant  BefomuUion  in  France;  or^  The  History 
of  the  Hugonots^  hy  the  Author  of  "  Father  Darcy^''  "  Emilia 
Wyndham,''  "  Old  Men's  Tales,""  &e.  2  vols.  Bentley.    1847- 

Tlie  History  of  the  Popes  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries^ 
hy  Leopold  Bakke.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Walter 
Keating  Kelly, Esq., B.A.^of  Trinity  College,  Ihiblin.  1  vol. 
Whittaker  &  Co. 

The  sixteenth  century  may  be  considered  as  the  opening  of 
modem  improvement  in  religion,  government,  and  civilization ; 
three  hundred  years  ago,  the  great  states  of  the  world  presented 
a  very  different  picture  from  what  we  see  at  present ;  but  the  seed 
sown  by  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, was  evien  then  beginning  to  show  itself  as  a  vigorous  plant, 
from  which  future  centuries  were  to  reap  the  nmturer  fruits. 
Our  object  in  considering  the  works  before  us,  is  to  examine  the 
state  of  religion  in  France  at  the  period,  and,  from  a  short  view 
of  the  prominent  characters,  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why 
France  rejected  those  truths,  which  England  and  other  nations 
eagerly  received. 

During  the  middle  and  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  two 

E-eatest  countries  of  the  world  were  governed  by  women, — Eng- 
nd  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  France  by  Catherine  de  Medicis ; 
their  reigns  commenced  about  the  same  period,  if  we  date  Cathe- 
rine'^s  accession  from  the  death  of  her  husband  Henry  II, 
in  1559,  and  consider  her  as  the  real  ruler  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  lives  of  her  unfortunate  sons,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  III.  The  history  before  us  includes  only  the  reigns 
of  the  two  former  of  these  princes,  from  1559  to  1574,  a 
period  when  events  were  crowded  into  a  space  almost  in- 
credibly small ;  a  violent  persecution,  three  civil  wars,  several 
sieges,  murders  of  the  chiefs  on  both  sides,  and  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  succeeded  each  other  with  frightful  rapidity. 
France  became  the  arena  on  which  the  world'^s  great  contending 
parties  tried  their  strength,  liberty  of  conscience  struggled  for 
existence  against  papal  tyranny  and  the  superstition  of  ages,  and 
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the  Hugonots,  after  severe  trials  and  several  victories,  were  at 
last  driven  from  the  field. 

In  examining  the  characters  presented  to  our  view,  the  first 
which  deserves  our  attention  is  Catherine  herself:  with  as  much 
ambition  as  Elizabeth,  and  with  the  same  desire  of  personal 
authority,  she  fell  far  short  of  her  great  contemporary  in  the  art  of 
acquiring  and  retaining  power.  Elizabeth  had  a  certain  object ; 
she  was  determined  to  advance  the  Reformation,  and  to  improve 
England,  and  by  both  these  means  to  increase  her  own  power ; 
she  chose  her  instruments  judiciously,  and  as  long  as  her  ministers 
served  her  purpose,  she  never  betrayed  them  or  consulted  their 
opponents.  Catherine,  however,  was  exactly  the  reverse ;  she  had 
no  fixed  principle,  and  no  definite  object ;  ^^  divide  and  govern''^ 
was  her  motto ;  she  was  like  the  man  in  the  Gospel,  out  of  whom 
,  the  evil  spirit  was  departed,  '^  empty,  swept,  and  gamished,^^  and 
so,  ever  ready  for  the  occupancy  of  any  power  of  evil,  who  should 
seize  upon  tne  first  possession.  Her  love  of  pleasure  was  un- 
bounded ;  she  invented  side-saddles,  to  enable  her  to  accompany 
her  husband  in  hunting;  she  delighted  in  tournaments,  processions, 
masquerades,  and  all  the  gaieties  of  a  dissipated  court.  Her 
young  ladies,  about  two  hundred  in  number,  called  ^'  the  queen^s 
daughters,'*^  added  much  to  the  splendour  of  her  train,  and  were  a 
special  object  of  her  care :  she  attended  to  their  education,  chas- 
tised them  if  they  displeased  her,  and  was  extremely  strict  in 
repressing  scandalous  conversation  or  writings.  She  considered 
herself  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  queen ;  she  attended  several  sieges, 
and  loved  to  see  a  battle :  when  the  English  reinforcements  were 
allowed  to  enter  Rouen,  she  got  into  a  violent  passion,  and  swore 
at  the  French  officers,  saying,  that  had  she  been  in  command  it 
should  not  have  happened  ;  and  that  she  had  the  courage,  if  not 
the  strength  of  a  man.  Though  a  good  French  woman  (says 
Brantome)  she  discouraged  duelling.  (Brantome  has  written 
largely  on  duels,  and  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject). 
' "  For,'^  he  adds, "  when  one  of  my  cousins  challenged  an  officer,  she 
sent  him  to  the  Bastile ;  and  suspecting  that  I  was  engaged  as  his 
second,  she  sent  for  me  and  reprimanded  me  severely,  saying, 
that  whatever  excuse  might  be  made  for  the  folly  of  a  young  man, 
there  was  none  for  me,  as  being  older  I  ought  to  have  been  wiser .^ 
But  with  a)l  her  phvsical  courage,  she  was  evidently  deficient  in 
moral  courage ;  and  for  her  cnielty  she  had  not  even  the  pretext 
of  religious  enthusiasm :  after  the  battle  of  Dreux,  when  the 
Hugonots  were  supposed  to  have  gained  a  victory,  her  only  re- 
mark was,  "Then  for  the  future  we  must  say  our  prayers  in 
French." 

The  predominant  party  was  of  course  Boman  Catholic ;  these. 
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represented  by  the  Constable  de  Montmorenci,  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  the  Mar<3chal  de  St.  Andr<5,  wlio  are  known  as  the 
triumvirate,  held  possession  of  Paris  and  the  king'^s  person.  As 
Catherine  disliked  all  authority  except  her  own,  she  feared  and 
hated  these  nobles;  to  check  their  power  she  encouraged  the 
Hugonots,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre, 
the  father  of  Henry  IV.,  his  brother  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  and 
the  Admiral  Coligny.  These  generally  seemed  Catherine'^s  favour- 
ites, except  when  they  were  in  arms  against  the  king,  yet  this 
was  the  party  afterwards  massacred  by  her  orders.  In  order 
therefore  to  gain  a  true  view  of  the  times,  we  must  consider 
Catherine  as  vacillating  in  her  intentions,  the  creature  of  those 
around  her,  always  wishing  to  advance  her  own  power,  but  never 
hesitating  to  take  the  advice  of  the  most  depraved  religionist  who 
should  promise  her  her  object,  even  by  the  most  unworthy  means. 
Let  us  recollect  that  the  Roman  Cattiolic  Church  had  not  been 
idle  in  its  opposition  to  Luther ;  a  vast  and  irresponsible  power 
had  now  been  created,  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Rome,  and 
bound  to  advance  the  spiritual  empire  of  the  Church  by  every  art, 
whether  lawful  or  unlawful.  Ignatius  Loyola  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Jesuits  in  1543. 
Now  the  secret  influence  of  their  crafty  policy,  in  which  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,  and  all  things  expedient  are  considered 
lawful,  had  already  begun  to  exert  its  influence  upon  the  councils 
of  nations.  The  Cardinal  ^f  Lorraine,  brother  to  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  had  returned  from  the  Council  of  Trent  with  a  full  de- 
termination to  uphold  Catholicism;  the  duke  was  the  first 
warrior  of  his  day,  and  though  so  ignorant  that  he  swore  a 
New  Testament  could  be  worth  nothing  because  it  was  only  a 

J  ear  printed,  and  our  Lord  died  1500  years  ago,  yet,  as  he  said 
imself,  he  understood  the  trade  of  chopping  off  heads,  and  that 
was  enough  to  give  him  the  greatest  influence  in  a  barbarous  age. 
With  these  men,  the  near,  relations  of  Francis  II.  and  his 
beautiful  bride  (the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots),  nothing 
was  more  easy  than  to  obtain  the  ascendant  over  a  weak-minded 
and  delicate  boy  of  thirteen.  Francis  had  attained  his  legal 
majority  at  that  age  when  some  children  are  almost  too  young 
for  a  public  school.  The  duke'^s  habits  of  business  were  such, 
that  he  seldom  commanded  his  officers  to  do  what  could  be  done 
by  himself;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  enemy's  fortifica- 
tions with  his  own  eyes,  attending  to  the  most  minute  details, 
and  then  sitting  up  during  the  whole  night  to  write  his  own 
despatches :  one  of  his  officers  inquiring  for  him  at  the  siege  of 
Thronville,  was  told  that  he  was  writing ;  he  replied  by  cursing 
his  writings,  and  added,  "  What  a  pity  he  was  not  brought  up  to 

b2 
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be  a  clerk !  ^^  "  Well,  Montluc,''  said  the  duke,  overhearing  him, 
^'do  you  think  I  am  the  right  stuff  to  make  a  clerk! ^^  and  then, 
coming  out  of  his  tent,  he  gave  his  orders  with  his  customary 
decision  and  authority.  He  was  killed  by  Poltrot,  an  assassin,  at 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  in  1563.  While  the  Duke  of  Guise  was 
the  pope'^s  temporal  agent,  his  brother  the  cardinal  was  no  less 
useful  m  spiritual  matters :  like  his  brother,  he  had  great  talents 
for  business,  and  was  besides  an  excellent  courtier  and  a  fluent 
speaker.  He  spared  no  expense  to  have  the  earliest  intelligence 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom ;  and  thus,  by  his  paid  agents,  he 
enacted  the  part  which  Eugene  Sue  attributes  to  the  superior  of 
the  Jesuits :  he  organized  a  sort  of  spiritual  police,  who  could 
inform  him  of  the  secret  intentions,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  men ; 
and  of  course,  as  a  cardinal,  he  was  bound  to  wield  this  power  in 
the  service  of  the  pope.  Though  learned,  eloquent,  and  polite, 
the  cardinal  was  essentially  vicious ;  he  was  a  persecuting  bigot 
without  the  excuse  of  religious  zeal.  A  Roman  Catholic  writer 
tells  us,  that  he  used  his  religion  chiefly  as  a  means  to  build  up 
his  greatness :  he  often  spoke  highly  of  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg, and  at  times  almost  preached  it  to  please  the  Germans: 
his  own  party  accused  him  of  extreme  haughtiness  in  prosperity; 
and  when  he  once  spoke  more  graciously  than  usual  to  some  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the  court,  one  of  them  replied,  flippantly 
enough,  but  with  some  truth,  "  Pray,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  what 
reverse  of  fortune  has  befallen  you  that  vou  condescend  to  speak 
to  us?" 

The  cardinal,  though  outwardly  a  strict  member  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  was  equally  anxious  for  the  independence  of  the  French 
Church.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  (says  Ranke ')  he  demanded 
the  cup  for  the  laity,  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  the  accompaniment  of  the  mass  with  instruction 
and  preaching,  and  permission  to  sing  psalms  in  French  in  full 
congregation;  besides,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  French 
bishops,  he  maintained  the  authority  of  a  council  as  above  the 
pope.  In  these  matters,  however,  he  was  over-ruled ;  the 
Spaniards  did  not  concur  in  his  demands,  and  the  Italian  bishops 
gave  the  pope  an  overwhelming  preponderance.  Lorraine  seems 
to  have  considered  himself  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  council, 
and  was  all  his  life  a  most  unrelenting  persecutor.  Two  years 
before,  he  had  revived  a  confession  of  faith  which  had  been  used 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.;  he  induced  the  king  to  issue  an  order 
that  any  person  who  should  refuse  to  sign  it  should  be  deprived  of 
all  oflices,  and  burnt  alive  without  further  trial.  He  also  added  a 
declaration,  that  all  persons  who  should  sign  the  confession  should 

^  Page  85. 
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solemnly  engage  to  pursue  all  recusants  as  public  criminals, 
without  regard  to  their  nearest  relations.  The  chancellor  was 
bound  to  require  the  signature  of  the  officers  of  state ;  the  bishops 
were  to  present  it  to  the  inferior  clergy  ;  the  cures  were  obliged 
to  carry  it  from  house  to  house ;  and  the  Queens  were  enjoined 
to  require  the  signatures  of  their  respective  households.  This 
scheme  the  cardinal  called  his  rat-trap.  Supported  by  his  rank, 
his  connexions,  his  brother^s  authority,  and  his  own  secret  intelli- 
gence, we  can  easily  imagine  how  dangerous  an  opponent  the 
cardinal  must  have  been  to  the  Hugonots,  and  how  powerful  a 
rivalry  he  must  have  presented  to  the  views  and  ambition  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis. 

The  colleagues  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  the  triumvirate  were 
Montmorenci,  generally  known  as  the  Constable,  and  the  Mar^chal 
St.  Andr^.  The  former,  like  the  duke,  was  a  warrior,  with  little 
idea  of  religion.      He  was  scrupulously  exact   in  saying  his 

Erayers ;  but,  like  those  of  William  of  Deloraine,  they  seem  to 
ave  partaken  of  the  nature  of  a  border  foray.  His  soldiers 
used  to  say,  "The  Lord  deliver  us  from  the  pater-nosters  of 
Monsieur  le  Conn^table !  ^  He  would  turn  about  between  his 
beads,  and  say,  "  Hang  such  a  one  for  disobedience  ! "  **  Burn 
three  villages  on  yonder  hill ! "'  "  Let  another  be  run  through 
the  pikes  !  ^  He  was  inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  talent ; 
but  by  a  gravity  of  manner,  and  a  certain  degree  of  reserve,  he 
could  often,  like  Solomon's  fool,  pass  for  a  wise  man  by  holding 
his  tongue.  He  was  killed  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Denys,  where  he  commanded  the  king's  army  ;  after 
several  successful  charges,  his  squadron  of  cavalry  was  routed  by 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  havmg  received  several  wounds,  he 
was  retiring  from  the  field,  when  a  Scottish  adventurer,  Robert 
Stewart,  levelled  his  piece,  and  Montmorenci  exclaimed,  "  I  am 
the  constable  !  '^  "  Therefore,''  said  Stewart,  "  I  present  you 
with  this."  Though  severely  wounded,  the  courageous  old  man 
dashed  the  broken  hilt  of  his  sword  into  the  face  of  his  adversary 
with  so  much  force  that  he  broke  several  of  his  teeth,  and  felled 
him  to  the  ground.  The  constable's  wound  proved  mortal ;  a 
priest  was  sent  for,  but  the  old  man  told  him  not  to  molest  him, 
as  it  would  be  a  vile  and  unworthy  thing  if  he  had  lived  for  nearly 
eightv  years  without  learning  to  die  for  half  an  hour.  This 
anecdote  proves  that  zeal  for  a  cause,  loyalty  to  a  king,  and  the 
desire  of  military  glory,  were  his  ruling  principles,  rather  than 
any  preference  of  his  own  religion  above  Protestantism,  or  any 
mistaken  zeal  in  thinking  that  he  was  doing  God  service  by  the 
extirpation  of  heresy. 

The  constable  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  long  been  jealous 
of  each  other ;  each  thought  himself  entitled  to  be  prime  minister, 
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and  each  looked  upon  the  other  as  a  dangerous  rival.  After  the 
death  of  Francis  II.,  the  Mar^chal  de  St.  Andre  undertook  to 
reconcile  these  diflFerences,  and  seems  to  have  been  admitted  to 
the  triumvirate  as  a  sort  of  mediator  between  the  two  contending 
parties.  At  Easter,  1561,  the  constable  and  the  duke,  by 
St.  Andre's  advice,  partook  together  of  the  sacrament,  and  dined 
at  the  same  table.  St.  Andrd  did  not  long  survive  his  union  with 
these  great  men,  as  he  was  killed  the  next  year  at  the  battle  of 
Dreux :  he  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching 
end ;  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  he  came  to  the  tent  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  much  dejected,  and  seeing  the  duke'^s  confessor 
going  out,  he  said,  "that  the  duke  was  much  happier  than 
himself  in  having  heard  mass  that  day,  as  a  preparation  for  what 
might  occur.''  He  hated  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  said  on  one 
occasion,  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  for  France  would  be 
to  throw  her  into  the  sea  m  a  sack ;  and  he  might  probably 
have  fulfilled  his  purpose,  had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise. 

The  Chancellor  de  L'Hopital  was  the  man  of  the  highest 
principle  and  most  liberal  views  among  the  Roman   Catholic 

Earty.  Brantome  calls  him  the  Cato  of  his  age,  and  compares 
im  with  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  upheld  the  divine  right  of  kings 
in  its  strongest  sense,  yet  made  more  advances  towards  toleration 
and  liberty  of  conscience  than  any  of  his  fellow  ministers ;  but 
the  sentiments  of  a  single  individual,  however  noble  and  en- 
lightened, were  easily  overborne  by  a  host  of  persecuting  cour- 
tiers; and  the  pope  oflfered  Charles  100,000  crowns  of  Church 
property,  if  he  would  "  only  confine  the  chancellor  within  four 
walls."  De  L'Hopital  was  suspected  of  being  a  Hugonot  at 
heart,  though  he  never  showed  any  tendency  to  their  doctrines ; 
and  some  of  the  Romanists  were  heard  to  say,  "  The  Lord  deliver 
us  from  the  chancellor's  mass  !" 

At  the  head  of  all  these  various  powers,  Charles  IX. found  himself 
the  nominal  King  of  France,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  with  the 
expectation  of  obtaining  his  legal  majority  at  thirteen.     Few 

Ennces  received  a  worse  education  in  childhood ;  and  few  kings 
ave  ever  been  called  upon  to  nile  a  more  corrupt  court  even  m 
the  prime  of  manhood.  His  early  education  was  entrusted  to 
Du  Perron,  from  whom,  among  other  accomphshments,  he  learned 
to  swear  outrageously ;  "  not  like  a  gentleman,"  says  Brantome, 
who  occasionally  lets  fall  an  oath,  "  but  like  a  catchpole,  when  he 
seizes  his  victim."  To  this  habit  of  profane  swearing  we  may 
attribute  the  disregard  of  solemn  engagements,  and  the  tendency 
to  break  his  faith  which  characterized  the  life  of  Charles.  Ho 
was  less  dissipated  and  more  inclined  to  manly  amusements  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  ciroumstances ;  but  his  temper 
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was  violent,  and  he  was  easily  led  by  his  mother  and  her  asso- 
ciates :  he  ou^ht  to  be  considered  rather  as  the  instrument  of  a 
party,  than  their  leader;  and  as  he  only  lived  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  we  cannot  suppose  that  his  authority  was  much  felt, 
or  that  he  is  the  person  really  responsible  for  the  atrocities 
committed  in  his  name. 

While  the  destinies  of  France  seemed  to  fluctuate  between  the 
two  contending  parties,  a  foreigner  appeared  upon  the  scene,  who 
was  the  real  mover  of  the  greatest  enormities,  and  the  evil 
genius  of  Catherine  ;  we  mean  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Till  long  after 
the  death  of  Francis  II.,  the  queen  seemed  undecided  between 
two  opinions ;  she  appeared  to  balance  Gond^  against  Guise,  and 
Beza  against  Lorraine;  but  circumstances,  in  ad  evil  hour  for 
France,  brought  her  under  the  influence  of  the  dark,  designing, 
treacherous,  and  bloodthirsty  Spaniard,  who  seemed,  like  some 
brilliant  but  poisonous  serpent,  to  fascinate  his  victim  to  the 
destruction  of  her  principles  and  the  perversion  of  her  conscience. 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Catherine,  had  been  engaged  to  Don 
Carlos  of  Spain,  but  had  afterwards  married  his  father  Philip  II. 
The  court  of  France,  with  Catherine  at  its  head,  visited  the  court 
of  Spain  at  Bayonne,  in  the  month  of  June,  1565.  Here  was  a 
grand  opportunity  for  the  display  of  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
in  which  Catherine  so  much  delighted.  The  queen  travelled  from 
town  to  town,  accompanied  by  forty  or  fifty  of  her  young  ladies, 
mounted  on  beautiful  haquen^  with  splendid  trappings.  *'  To 
imagine  these  scenes,^  savs  Brantome,  ^'  one  must  have  seen  this 
lovely  troop,  one  more  nchly  and  bravely  attired  than  another 
shining  in  those  magnificent  assemblies,  like  stars  in  the  clear 
azure  of  heaven ;  for  the  queen  expected  them  to  appear  in  full 
dress,  though  she  herself  was  attired  as  a  widow,  and  in  silk  of 
the  gravest  colours ;  still  she  was  elegant  and  enchanting,  ever 
appearing  the  queen  of  all ;  she  rode  with  extreme  grace,  the 
ladies  following  with  plumes  floating  in  the  air,  so  that  Virgil 
when  he  describes  Queen  Dido  going  to  the  chace  has  never 
imagined  any  thing  comparable  to  Queen  Catherine  and  her 
attendants.^^  This  graphic  writer  minutely  describes  the  beauties 
of  the  court,  but  gives  the  highest  praise  to  Margaret  of  V alois, 
the  future  queen  of  Henry  IV.  The  brilliant  cavalcade  arrived 
at  Bayonne,  and  was  entertained  by  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  The  king  of  Spain  was  absent,  but  Alva  attended,  osten* 
sibly  for-  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
to  Charles  IX.,  but  really  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a 
secret  influence  over  the  mind  of  Catherine,  and  with  the  deter- 
mination to  induce  her  to  renew  in  France  the  persecutions  of 
the  late  reign,  and  to  imitate  the  cruelty  which  Philip  had 
countenanced  in  Eng^d,  and  which  he  himself  afterwards  devised 
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and  executed  in  his  sanguinary  persecution  of  the  Protestants  of 
Holland.  The  connexion  of  Philip  with  England  has  already 
too  well  fixed  his  history  in  our  minds ;  his  object  was  to  exter- 
minate heresy  by  fire  and  sword,  and  to  extinguish  political  and 
i^ligious  Uberty  in  his  own  dominions  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Alva  was  an  agent  singularly  well  qualified  to  carry  out  the 
designs  of  his  master ;  he  was  barbarously  cruel,  but  cold  and  dis- 
passionate, not  the  less  dangerous  because  alike  incapable  of 
tenderness  or  rage ;  he  seized  his  victim  like  some  vast  machine, 
and  crushed  him  to  pieces  with  the  certainty  and  coldness  of  a 
complicated  series  of  wheels  and  pulleys,  breaking  his  limbs  with 
remorseless  power,  and  insensible  to  nis  cries  and  indifferent  to 
his  resistance.  Living  in  an  age  of  dissimulation,  the  Duke  of 
Alva  was  certainly  not  a  hypocrite  ;  he  openly  avowed  his  belief 
that  no  toleration  ought  to  be  extended  to  those  who  should 
dissent  from  the  religion  of  the  king ;  he  stated  his  determina- 
tion to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  and,  like  some  political  econo- 
mists, coolly  argued  on  his  right  to  exterminate  as  if  he  were 
demonstrating  an  abstract  proposition,  quite  distinct  from  human 
rights,  or  the  sufferings  of  mankind.  In  the  midst  of  feasts, 
tournaments,  processions,  dancing  parties,  and  illuminations,  the 
wily  Spaniard  managed  to  spend  a  certain  portion  of  every  night 
in  the  apartments  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Thither  Cathenne 
used  to  repair  to  meet  him,  through  a  private  gallery ;  and  while 
the  rest  of  the  gay  party  of  courtiers  were  sleeping  after  the 
fatigues  of  a  day  of  pleasure,  the  queen  and  the  duke  were  con- 
sulting upon  the  best  method  of  governing  France.  The  wily 
Spaniard  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  two  religions  cannot  co- 
exist in  the  same  state ;  that  no  prince  could  do  a  more  pernicious 
thing  as  regarded  himself  than  to  permit  his  people  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  consciences ;  that  there  are  as  many  religions  in  the 
world  as  there  are  caprices  in  the  human  mind  ;  and  that  to  give 
them  free  licence  is  only  to  open  a  door  to  confusion  and  treason ; 
that  religious  controversy  is  only  another  name  for  popular  insur- 
rection ;  and  that  all  indulgence  only  increases  the  disorder.  The 
Sueen,  it  appears,  was  averse  to  sanguinary  measures ;  she  was 
esirous  of  restoring  her  subjects  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
but  wished  to  do  it  by  fair  means.  She  spoke  of  the  strength  of 
the  principles  of  the  Hugonots,  admitted  the  inconvenience  of 
conflicting  opinions,  but  declared  her  intention  of  reaching  her 
object  by  a  circuitous  route ;  she  said  the  port  was  distant  and 
the  sea  difficult  of  navigation,  she  must  therefore  be  satisfied  not 
to  steer  a  straight  course ;  that  it  is  safer  to  weaken  the  opposing 
power  by  degrees,  than  to  attempt  to  stifle  a  flame  too  suddenly, 
as  it  may  Uien  burst  out  into  a  violent  conflagration.  These 
sentiments  it  was  Alva^s  business  to  combat.    He  had  received 
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absolution  for  making  war  upon  the  pope,  and  was  of  course 
anxious  to  give  a  compensation  for  his  late  sins.  The  pope  had 
recommended  a  repetition  of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  and  while  the 
queen  was  cautious,  Alva  pressed  her  to  proceed  boldly  and  make 
away  with  the  chiefs ;  he  said  in  the  hearing  of  Henry  IV.  (then 
a  child  of  eleven  years  old),  that  ^^  one  salmon  was  well  worth  a 
hundred  frogs.**'  It  seems,  then,  from  the  best  contemporary 
authority,  which  is  quoted  at  large  by  our  author,  that  the  plan  of 
a  genersJ  massacre  was  now  considered  advisable  if  opportunity 
should  offer ;  that  Alva  persuaded  the  queen,  contrary  to  her 
better  judgment,  that  destruction  of  heretics  was  both  lawful  and 
politic ;  and  that  while  she  herself  might  have  been  contented  with 
mdirect  persecution,  double  taxation,  legal  restraint,  and  the 
occasional  execution  of  a  troublesome  leader  on  feigned  pretexts, 
nothing  less  than  final  extirpation  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
agent  of  the  pope. 

The  young  kmg  was  not  exempt  from  the  temptations  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva ;  he  seems  at  this  meeting  to  have  been  familiarized 
with  notions  from  which  in  his  better  moments  he  must  have 
shrunk  with  horror.  The  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  most  zealous 
Hugonot  of  her  day,  perceived  the  change  in  Charles  during  the 
return  of  the  expedition.  It  is  hard  to  ascertain  that  any  definite 
plan  was  arranged  for  the  destruction  of  the  Hugonots :  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  must  have  arisen  out  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  this  much  seems  clear,  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  Catherine  and  Charles  to  betray  and  murder 
the  most  innocent  portion  of  their  subjects,  as  soon  as  a  con- 
venient opportunity  should  offer;  and  having  thus  broken  down 
the  barrier  of  conscience  in  the  rulers  of  France,  he  himself 
repaired  to  Holland,  where  his  fierce  persecution  of  the  Protest- 
ants has  handed  down  his  name  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  unrelenting  agents  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  party  opposed  to  the  court,  the 
Hugonots,  and  their  leaders.  Here  we  may  easily  trace  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in 
France.  The  whole  history  presents  us  with  a  narrative  of  a 
political  scheme  rather  than  a  religious  movement.  We  believe 
true  religion  was  never  yet  propagated  by  the  sword.  *'The 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  camaV  though  they  are  mighty. 
God  has  appointed  a  way  in  which  his  cause  is  to  be  advanced, 
and  that  way  he  will  bless  and  no  other.  The  Hugonots  certainly 
fought  for  fcberty ;  they  only  drew  the  sword  when  they  were 
attacked;  but  there  seems  a  sad  want  of  religious  zeal  even 
among  those  in  whom  we  ought  the  most  to  expect  it.  The 
Reformation  in  England  was  stnctly  religious ;  Cranmer,  Latimer^ 
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Ridley,  Hall,  Davenant,  and  a  host  of  writers  and  preachers,  laid 
hold  first  on  the  intellects  and  then  on  the  feeUngs  of  the  nation. 
John  Knox,  like  Luther,  was  a  zealot  of  the  most  ardent  class, 
sometimes  intemperate,  but  always  sincere.  We  look  in  vain  for 
such  men  among  the  French  Hugonots.  Religion,  by  the  word 
we  mean  a  conscientious  desire  of  serving  God  according  to  his 
will,  has  always  been  the  prime  moving  cause  of  every  great 
change  in  England.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  zealot ;  if  he  was  not 
his  party  thought  him  so,  and  followed  his  orders  because  they 
felt  anxiety  in  the  same  cause.  James  II.  lost  his  crown  because 
he  interfered  with  the  religion  of  England,  represented  by  the 
seven  bishops.  Radicals,  Chartists,  and  various  disturbers,  have 
in  all  periods  endeavoured  to  overturn  our  institutions ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  people  has  always  been  attached  to  Protestantism 
and  the  established  Church,  because  they  consider  them  the 
proper  means  of  serving  God.  Nothing  therefore  has  ever 
shaken  the  throne  of  England  but  a  religious  movement,  and  to 
be  religious  a  movement  must  depend  upon  its  leaders :  we  may 
fairly  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  character  of  any  class  of  men 
from  the  persons  whom  they  obey,  and  whom  they  put  forward  as 
their  spokesmen  when  liberty  and  life  are  at  stake.  Here,  as  in 
the  present  day,  France  presents  a  strong  contrast  with  England ; 
there  seems  a  strange  want  of  all  religion  among  the  people,  the 
power  of  God  seems  to  be  forgotten,  his  name  is  never  mentioned, 
and  last  Easter  Sunday  was  fixed  for  a  general  election.  Wo 
regret  that  even  among  the  martyrs  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  Evangelical  principles  and  virtue. 
Let  us  consider  the  character  of  some  of  the  leadmg  Hugonots. 

The  first,  in  point  of  rank,  as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  is 
Anthony  of  Navarre.  His  wife,  Jeanne  D  Albret,  was  well  fitted, 
as  far  as  a  woman  can  be,  to  take  the  lead  in  a  religious  war. 
Her  letters  all  express  zeal  for  God,  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Protestantism ;  and  to  her  early  care  may  be  traced  the 
formation  of  the  character  of  her  celebrated  son  Henry  IV.  As 
long,  however,  as  her  husband  lived,  her  powers  seem  to  have 
been  shackled,  and  her  influence  lost, 

"  Anthony  (says  our  author)  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  evils  which 
arise,  when  second-rate  ability,  combined  with  weakness  of  moral  prin- 
ciple and  instability  of  temper,  is  elevated  to  influential  situations.  The 
vacillations  of  his  selfish  fears  and  calculations,  aided  by  jealousy,  that 
demon  of  weak  minds,  did  more  to  ruin  France  than  all  the  loftier 
errors  of  the  rest  united ;  so  true  is  it,  that  states  and  families  may 
perish  as  surely,  through  the  timidity,  meanness,  and  want  of  spirit  in 
their  leaders,  as  through  the  greatest  excesses  of  ill-directed  energy^" 
—vol.  i.  p.  81. 
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After  lending  his  name  to  the  Hugonot  party,  and  supporting 
them  by  his  right  to  approach  and  advise  the  king  as  first  prince 
of  the  blood,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  league  with 
their  enemies  ;  and,  in  1562,  he  is  found  united  with  the  cardinal 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  insidious 
of  the  enemies  of  his  party.  His  wife  remonstrated,  but  he  only 
answered  her  by  sending  her  home  to  Navarre,  and  placing  his 
son  under  the  care  of  a  Roman  Catholic.  Shortly  after  new 
troubles  broke  out,  and  we  find  the  King  of  Navarre  on  the  side 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  At  the  siege  of  Kouen,  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  but  though  he  suffered  great  pain, 
he  was  not  at  first  considered  in  a  dangerous  state.  His  amuse- 
ments at  this  time  were  dances,  which  he  gave  in  his  bed-chamber 
to  the  young  people  of  the  camp  ;  and  his  mistress.  La  Belle  Bouet, 
was  seated  by  his  side.  He  continued  to  boast  of  all  he  was  to 
do,  and  talked  much  of  the  riches  and  beauty  of  Sardinia.  When 
the  town  was  taken,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  through  it  in 
a  litter,  which  inflamed  his  wound,  and  caused  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  danger.  The  terrors  of  conscience  now  succeeded  to  the 
levity  of  his  former  occupations,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  whether  he  were  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
began  to  examine  his  past  life,  and,  like  Cardinal  Wolsey,  re- 
gretted, when  too  late,  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  religion  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  kingdom.  When  his  brother,  the  Prince 
de  Cond^,  sent  to  inquire  for  him,  he  returned  an  answer,  that, 
if  his  life  were  spared,  he  should  make  the  establishment  of  reform 
his  great  object.  His  last  hours  were  spent  in  the  miserable 
remorse  of  a  troubled  conscience :  he  was  attended  by  two  physi- 
cians of  opposite  persuasions  ;  and  a  contemporary  writer  describes 
him  as  receiving  extreme  unction  from  a  priest,  and  listening  to 

Eortions  of  the  Book  of  Job,  to  which  his  attention  was  drawn 
y  a  Protestant  minister.  He  seems  altogether  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  men ;  in  private  his  propensity 
for  thieving  was  so  great,  that  his  attendants  were  obliged  to 
empty  his  pockets  after  he  was  asleep,  and  restore  the  plunder  of 
the  day  to  its  lawful  owners. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  a  character 
like  the  King  of  Navarre,  to  that  of  his  younger  brother,  Louis 
Bourbon,  Pnnce  of  Condd.  In  him  were  united  several  of  the 
noble  traits  which  constitute  the  hero  of  the  world^s  admiration  : 
— a  skilful  warrior,  a  generous  adversary,  the  admiration  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  the  most  scientific  knight  in  the  tournament, 
and  the  champion  of  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Who 
is  there  that  does  not  admire  the  character  of  the  valiant,  the 
liberal,  and  the  accomplished  prince !    But  here,  unfortunately, 
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we  must  stop ;  we  look  in  vain  for  the  high  principle  of  sound 
religion,  which  shines  in  private  as  well  as  in  public,  and  is  ready 
to  sacrifice  all  personal  gratification  in  the  service  of  God.  Cond^ 
fought  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  but  he  did  so  rather  as  a  cru- 
sader than  as  a  Christian :  he  valued  his  life  little,  for  he  was  a 
truly  brave  soldier ;  but  his  own  pleasures  were  the  rock  on 
which  he  split ;  the  temptations  of  a  dissipated  court  were  more 
dangerous  weapons  than  the  swords  of  his  opponents;  and  he 
who  could  conquer  in  the  field,  or  take  a  hostile  city,  was  yet 
unable  to  rule  his  own  spirit,  and  was  foiled  in  the  conflict  with 
his  own  ill-regulated  passions.  Catherine,  ever  watchful  of  her 
advantage,  was  too  wise  to  overlook  the  weak  point  of  the  prince, 
and  soon  set  snares  for  him,  which  he  was  unable  to  escape. 
Among  the  daughters  of  the  queen,  were  two  young  ladies  of  the 
name  of  Limeuil :  to  the  elder  of  these,  who  was  distinguished  for 
her  fine  figure,  her  taste  in  dress,  her  beautv,  and  her  wit,  the 
queen  confided  the  task  of  gaining  the  affections  of  the  prince. 
The  business  was  but  too  easy,  for  the  victim  was  willing,  and,  like 
Samson,  only  too  ready  to  betray  his  dearest  secrets  to  his 
treacherous  charmer.  Catherine  obtained  her  object,  and  learned 
the  intentions  of  the  Hugonots ;  but  La  Belle  Limeuil  discovered 
too  late  that  she  had  ventured  on  dangerous  ground ;  that  she 
had  been  tampering  not  only  with  the  affections  of  Cond^,  but 
with  her  own ;  what  she  had  considered  as  a  gay  frolic,  ended  in 
a  melancholy  reality ;  she  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  the  knight 
she  had  intended  to  betray,  and  she  now  found  herself  deserted 
in  her  turn,  like  some  unfaithful  damsel  of  romance.  The  widow 
of  the  Marechal  de  St.  Andr6  had  also  set  her  affections  upon 
the  Prince  de  Cond^  ;  she  bestowed  upon  him  the  most  valuable 
gifts ;  among  others,  the  splendid  palace  of  St.  Valery,  which 
her  husband  had  built ;  but  Condd,  equally  unfaithful  to  his  reli- 
gion and  his  knighthood,  received  the  gifts,  but  deserted  the 
giver.  The  tragedy,  however,  does  not  end  here :  the  beginning 
of  sin  is  like  the  letting  out  of  water :  his  excellent  wiie,  who 
had  long  shut  her  eyes  to  his  irregularities,  died  shortly  after, 
the  victim  of  abused  affections ;  and  the  Demoiselle  de  Limeuil 
found  herself  pointed  at  by  a  censorious  court,  not  because  she 
had  been  guilty  of  any  irregularity,  but  because  she  had  been 
fool  enough  to  be  caught  in  her  own  snare.  Her  health  began 
to  sink,  and  she  retired  from  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  she  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and,  on  one  occasion,  she  desired  her 
page  to  play  her  a  melancholv  air,  where  "  tout  est  perdu  ^  is 
the  burden  of  the  song.  When  this  had  been  once  or  twice 
repeated,  she  called  on  him  to  play  it  over  again,  with  increased 
emphasis,  until  she  should  desire  him  to  leave  off;  he  did  so  for 
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some  minutes,  and  she  seemed  to  join  in  the  chorus,  but  suddenly 
her  voice  ceased,  and,  on  looking  round,  the  page  perceived  that 
his  mistress  had  breathed  her  last. 

"  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

"  The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 
To  bring  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom,  is — to  die." 

A  man  influenced  by  true  religion  may  fall  once  and  again,  but 
had  the  character  of  Condd  been  such  as  the  leader  of  a  religious 
movement  ought  to  possess,  no  woman  of  Catherine's  discernment 
would  have  conceived  such  a  scheme,  and  the  first  advances  in 
executing  it  would  have  been  repelled  with  scorn. 

Again  we  meet  with  Condd  under  circumstances  where  religious 
principle  is  tried  to  the  uttermost — the  near  prospect  of  death. 
j3y  the  treachery  of  Francis  IL,  he  and  his  brother  Anthony 
were  seized,  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  were  left  under  sentence  of 
death  on  a  vague  charge  of  treason.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
was  most  anxious  to  have  Cond<S  executed  at  once,  but  his  con- 
nexion with  the  royal  family  was  pleaded  in  his  behalf,  and  the 
vacillating  spirit  of  Catherine  was  anxious  to  be  free  from  his 
influence,  but  afraid  of  the  power  of  his  rivals:  under  such 
uncertainty  we  might  expect  some  traits  of  religious  feeling ;  but 
the  contemporary  accounts  give  us  little  on  the  subject.  The 
death  of  Francis  changed  ttie  whole  face  of  aflairs,  and  one  of 
Condd'^s  attendants,  who  went  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to 
him,  found  him  quietly  playing  at  cards  with  the  officer  who 
guarded  him  ;  and  being  afraid  to  tell  him  directly,  made  signs 
that  he  had  something  to  communicate.  The  prince  let  fall  a 
card,  and  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  his  attendant  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "  Our  friend  is  done  up.''  The  prince  finished  his  game 
without  altering  a  feature.  Much,  however,  as  we  must  regret 
the  want  of  rehgious  feeUng  in  the  prince,  we  must  remember  the 
difference  between  those  times  and  the  present,  and  make  every 
allowance  for  the  differences  of  education  and  the  darkness  of  the 
age.  Conde  was  sincere  in  his  attachment  to  Protestantism,  and 
never  wavered  in  its  cause.  Sometimes  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army ;  sometimes  a  prisoner  in  the  tent  of  his  rival,  and  meeting 
him  with  the  courtesy  of  an  old  and  valued  friend ;  sometimes 
flying  from  a  superior  force,  unable  to  pay  his  mercenaries,  and 
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with  equal  reason  to  fear  his  own  troops  and  the  royal  army,  he 
displays  a  degree  of  heroism  which  we  seldom  meet  with,  except 
in  romance.  The  Alcibiades  of  modem  history,  fond  of  pleasure, 
but  faithful  to  his  cause,  anxious  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but 
sometimes  inclined  to  superstition,  erring  in  many  instances,  but 
beloved  by  all  around  him,  his  character  and  adventures  give  an 
opening  for  the  historian  which  modern  events  seldom  afford,  and 
we  can  assure  our  readers  that  our  author  has  not  neglected  the 
opportunity.     We  extract  a  passage  from  his  history. 

"  Conde,  who  regarded  a  battle  as  inevitable,  wished  to  halt  and 
prepare  to  meet  the  enemy ;  but  the  admiral,  judging  from  the  excessive 
reserve  that  had  already  been  shown,  that  this  movement  was  intended 
as  a  demonstration  only,  was  for  proceeding  without  delay.  His  advico 
prevailed,  and  the  dawn  of  the  19th  found  the  Hugonot  army  still  upon 
their  march.  '  I  will  relate,'  says  Beza,  *  two  things  that  occurred, 
which  seemed  as  if  sent  from  God  as  presages  of  what  was  approaching; 
and  that  I  can  attest  for  true,  having  seen  the  one  with  my  own  eyes, 
and  heard  the  other  with  my  own  ears.  I'he  first  is  that  the  prince, 
crossing  a  little  river  at  Maintenon  (he  passed  Maintenon  on  the  17th), 
where  some  of  the  lower  orders  had  assembled  to  see  him  go  by — an 
aged  woman  flung  herself  into  the  river,  which  was  deep  (the  rivulet 
having  heen  trampled  in  by  the  passing  of  the  cavalry),  and  stopping 
him  short,  laid  hold  of  his  boot,  and  said,  *  Go  on,  prince,  you  will 
suffer  much,  but  God  will  be  with  you.*  To  which  he  added,  •  Mother, 
pray  for  me,'  and  went  on.  The  other  was,  that  in  the  evening,  the 
prince  being  in  bed,  and  talking  with  some  who  had  remained  in  his 
chamber,  held  the  following  discourse  to  a  minister  who  had  been 
there,  and  was  reading  prayers  (probably  Beza  himself),  *We  shall 
have  a  battle  to-morrow,'  said  he,  *  or  I  am  much  deceived,  in  spite  of 
what  the  admiral  says.  I  know  one  ought  not  to  attend  to  dreams,  and 
yet  I  will  tell  you  what  I  dreamed  last  night.  It  was  that  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  given  battle  three  times,  one  after  the  other ;  finally 
obtaining  the  victory — and  that  I  saw  our  three  enemies  dead ;  but 
that  I  also  had  received  my  death-wound.  So,  having  ordered  their 
bodies  to  be  laid  one  upon  the  other,  and  I  upon  the  top  of  all,  I  there 
rendered  up  my  soul  to  God.'  The  minister  answered,  as  usually  a 
sensible  man  would  answer  in  such  cases,  that  such  visions  were  not  to 
be  regarded.  Yet  strange  to  say  (adds  Beza),  the  dream  seemed 
confirmed  by  the  result.  The  next  day  the  Marechal  de  St.  AndrS 
was  killed,  then  the  Duke  of  Guise,  then  the  constable,  and  finally, 
afler  the  third  engagement,  the  prince  himself.' " — Reformation^  vol.  i. 
p.  400. 

Again,  in  1568,  when  Lorraine  and  Alva  had  first  persuaded 
the  Hugonots  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  then  proclaimed  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Gondd  had  retired  to  his  country 
seat.     In  the  mean  time,  strange  reports  had  been  spread  that 
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no  Protestant  would  be  alive  against  the  vintage ;  that  Charies 
must  either  exterminate  them,  or  retire  to  a  monastery ;  that  to 
keep  faith  with  heretics  is  a  weakness,  and  to  murder  them  a 
service  acceptable  to  God.  Several  of  the  adherents  of  Gond^  had 
been  slain,  some  as  if  by  the  king'^s  order,  some  by  popular  violence. 
The  clubs  of  Paris  had  begun  to  show  their  power,  and  had 
declared  for  the  pope ;  and  the  first  movement  was  made  for  the 
formation  of  the  celebrated  ligue.  Gond^  naturally  began  to  fear 
for  his  personal  safety,  and  while  consulting  with  Goligny  on  the 

f)roper  course  to  be  adopted,  Goligny'^s  son-in-law  arrived,  bearing 
riendly  letters  from  the  king,  but  advising  his  relations  not  i^ 
trust  the  royal  promises.  The  same  evening  a  mysterious  note 
was  intercepted,  containing  these  ominous  words,  ^'  The  stag  is 
in  the  toils !  the  hunt  is  ready !  ^^  and  at  the  dead  of  night  an 
unknown  cavalier  galloped  by  the  castle,  sounding  his  hunting- 
horn,  and  crying,  "  The  great  stag  has  broken  cover  at  Noyers." 
Gond^  acted  on  these  warnings,  and  escaped  with  his  brother^s 
family  and  his  own,  closely  pursued  by  the  king^s  troops.  He 
crossed  the  Loire  at  a  ford  not  commonly  known,  the  prince 
holding  his  infant  in  his  arms.  Though  the  river  was  generally 
too  deep  for  crossing,  yet  on  this  occasion  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  passmg  the  ford,  until  Gond^  and  his  troop  of  about  150 
persons  had  landed  in  safety.  Immediately,  however,  as  if  by  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence,  the  stream  rose  above  its 
usual  height,  foaming  and  rushing  with  a  sudden  torrent,  so  that 
the  pursuers,  who  crowded  rapidly  upon  the  further  bank,  saw 
that  they  were  too  late,  and  their  expected  prey  had  escaped 
from  their  hands.  Gond^  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jamac,  after 
he  had  surrendered  as  a  prisoner  of  war ;  he  is  supposed  to  have 
owed  his  death  to  the  treachery  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Henry  III. 

The  man  of  the  highest  sense  of  religion,  in  our  acceptation 
of  the  word,  was  the  Admiral  of  France,  Gaspard  de  Goligny. 
To  his  influence  may  be  attributed  the  strictness  and  sobriety 
which  usually  characterized  the  Protestant  army.  Games  of 
chance  were  strictly  forbidden;  swearing  and  plundering  were 
severely  punished ;  and  the  forms  of  religion  steadily  oteerved. 
"  I  fear,^'  said  Goligny  to  one  who  comphmented  him  on  these 
subiects,  "  that  it  will  not  last  long — a  young  hermit  is  an  old 
devil  :^  "the  French  infantry  will  soon  become  tired  of  their 
virtue,  and  put  the  cross  into  the  fire."*^  His  predictions  were 
only  too  true,  as  the  event  proved.  Goligny  himself  combined 
the  characters  of  a  soldier  and  a  reformer  more  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  Brantdme  compares  him  with  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
He  says  they  were  diiunonds  of  the  first  water,  on  the  superior 
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excellence  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide.  They 
had  been  intimate  friends  in  youth,  wearing  the  same  dre&ses, 
taking  the  same  side  in  the  tournaments,  joining  in  the  same 
mischievous  pranks,  and  encouraging  each  other  in  extravagant 
follies.  Coligny,  however,  soon  grew  tired  of  youthful  excesses ; 
he  seems  to  have  understood  the  principle,-^ 

"  Nee  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  incidere  ludum,"— 

for  as  a  man  we  never  find  him  drawn  into  the  excesses  of 
the  court,  or  imitating  his  friend  Gondd  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  His  rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  soldiers  were 
adopted  even  by  his  enemies ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  raised 
the  character  of  a  French  army,  and  placed  it  above  the  level 
of  a  horde  of  barbarous  invaders,  whose  chief  object  was 
plunder,  without  respect  even  to  their  own  allies.  He  attempted 
to  procure  for  France  a  just  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment; and  he  is  said,  by  his  mfluence  during  the  civil  wars, 
to  liave  preserved  the  lives  and  properties  of  more  than  a 
million  of  persons.  His  wife,  Charlotte  de  Laval,  was  devoted 
to  the  Protestant  cause.  She  estabUshed  in  his  family  a  system 
of  propriety  seldom  witnessed  in  the  households  of  the  great. 
We  have  a  minute  description  of  Goligny^s  household,  the  regu- 
larity of  his  hours,  his  family  prayers,  and  his  instruction  of  his 
dependants ;  but  he  seems  to  have  stood  almost  alone :  few  ia 
that  age  could  appreciate  his  virtues ;  and  though  his  influence 
over  the  Prince  de  Gond^  was  exerted  for  good,  yet  he  was  but 
one  among  a  multitude,  and  his  salutary  influence  was  often  over*- 
bome  by  the  evils  incident  to  a  civil  war.  This  great  man  sur- 
vived the  other  leaders  of  his  party,  and  was  the  first  victim  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Another  reason  why  intelligence  and  Protestantism  made 
little  progress  was  the  ignorance  of  the  times.  We  do  not 
speak  so  much  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  of  those 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  received  the  best  education. 
When  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  wounded  by  an  assassin,  during 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  the  surgeons  at  first  augured  favourably  of 
his  recovery,  but  they  evidently  killed  him  by  their  unskilful 
treatment :  firsts  they  widened  and  cauterized  with  a  hot  silver 
instrument,  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the  poison  which  they 
imagined  to  be  in  the  powder  and  bullets.  They  were  asto- 
nished to  find  that  the  bullet  had  made  a  larger  hole  at  its  exit 
than  at  its  entrance,  and  therefore  agreed  to  open  the  wound 
again  in  order  to  look  for  it,  though  the  age  of  the  moon  pointed 
out  the  dav  as  unfavourable.  They  then  with  their  fingers  exa- 
mined both  sides  of  the  wound,  and  found  all  safe  and  sound :  npt 
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satisfied  with  the  progress  which  nature  was  making,  they  made 
another  opening  across  the  wound,  and  passed  a  piece  of  linen 
through  it,  by  way  of  a  seton,  to  keep  it  open  ;  and  though  this 
was  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  moon,  the  duke  was  better,  though 
his  fever  increased.  Some  of  his  friends  wanted  him  to  try  the 
effect  of  enchantments — we  confess  we  should  have  preferred  them 
to  the  treatment  of  his  surgeons — but  the  duke  refused  them  as 
unlawful  means,  and  declared  that  he  should  prefer  death  to  the 
prospect  of  life  by  remedies  forbidden  by  God.  When  we  con- 
sider the  Ignorance  of  one  learned  profession,  and  recollect  that 
it  had  become  a  proverb  to  say,  "  as  ignorant  as  a  priest,'*^  we 
cannot  much  wonder  at  the  darkness  of  the  people ;  and  we  cannot 
feel  much  surprised  that  they  should  be  led  into  excesses  by  the 
advice  of  a  cruel  nobility  and  an  ambitious  priesthood. 

Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  differences  of  the  age 
from  ours ;  and  we  must  remember  that  until  the  works  of  John 
Locke,  toleration,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  was  never  under- 
stood. Uniformity  of  opinion  was  the  grand  object ;  the  Council 
of  Trent  met  for  the  purpose  of  settUng  what  men  ought  to 
believe,  with  the  full  expectation  of  being  able  to  persuade  them 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  a  full  determination  to  exter- 
minate all  recusants.  Some  of  the  more  moderate  party  did  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  bind  the  opinions  of  others  ;  these  only  said 
that  outward  conformity  to  established  usage  should  be  sufficient ; 
and  that  no  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  religious  sentiments^ 
provided  onlv  the  people  should  attend  mass  and  confession.  The 
Hugonots  themselves  never  expected  equal  privileges  with  the 
dominant  party:  all  they  askea  was,  leave  to  have  their  own 
churches,  and  administer  the  sacraments ;  and  they  even  proposed 
that  they  should  pay  double  taxes  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity. 
These  reasonable  demands  were  frequently  promised,  but  the 
promises  were  broken  as  soon  as  the  Hugonots  had  laid  down 
their  arms. 

Persecution,  burning  heretics  by  legal  warrant,  were  as 
common  as  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary ;  but 
France  went  a  step  further  than  England,  and  often  murdered 
the  recusants  without  the  shadow  or  pretence  of  law.  We  can 
scarcely  imagine,  even  from  the  worst  portions  of  the  history  of 
England,  that  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  like  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  should  set  out  on  a  progress  to  his  country  seat,  and 
suddenly  massacre  a  whole  congregation  of  men,  women,  and 
children  while  on  his  journey.  Yet  this  took  place  at  Vassy,  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  first  of  March,  1 562.  The  duke  declared 
that  it  was  done  against  his  will,  and  in  consequence  of  an  insult 
offered  by  the  Hugonots  to  some  of  bis  followers ;  but  whatever 
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be  the  cause,  the  melancholy  effects  were  undeniable.  The  mas- 
sacre of  Vasi^  was  the  signal  for  similar  excesses  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  priests  were  seen  pointing  out  their  victims  to  the 
soldiers,  lest  any  should  escape;  and  though  the  duke  asked 
pardon  on  his  death-bed  for  being  the  cause  of  so  much  blood- 
shed, yet,  Brantome  tells  us,  that  while  he  solemnly  denied 
having  done  it  intentionally,  he  at  the  same  time  made  light  of 
the  matter.  It  was  asserted  by  the  Hugonots,  in  their  petition 
to  the  kin^,  that  3000  lives  had  been  lost  at  Vassy,  and  by  the 
excesses  which  followed. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was  not  the  onlv  royalist  who  made  light 
of  human  life :  Montluc,  one  of  the  king  s  generals,  coolly  tdls  us, 
that  '*  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  prisoner  in  a  civil  war :  I 
therefore  hung  up  the  carrions  as  soon  as  I  took  them :  every 
body  knew  where  I  passed,  as  the  trees  were  every  where  hung 
with  my  colours.  At  Monsegur,  I  took  eighty  or  a  hundred  sol- 
diers, and  went  round  the  waOs  and  made  them  leap  down ;  they 
were  dead  before  they  came  to  the  bottom.  At  Pamiers,  forty 
women  were  killed  at  once,  which  made  me  very  angry,  as  soldiers 
ought  not  to  kill  women ;  but  several  bad  boys  came  in  my  way, 
who  served  to  fill  up  the  wells  in  the  castle.''^  A  letter  is  still 
extant  from  Pope  Pius  IV.  to  this  noble  and  weU-beloved  son  of 
the  Church,  congratulating  him  on  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  commend- 
ing him  for  his  virtuous  and  honourable  deeds,  and  assuring  him 
of  the  eternal  favour  of  Gtxl,  whose  cause  he  had  so  triumphantly 

|;  defended. 

'  Reprisals  are  the  natural  consequence  of  oppression  ;  and  the 

Hugonots,  though  slow  to  take  up  arms,  were  well  skilled  in  their 
use ;  and  in  one  single  instance  were  equally  cruel  with  their 
opponents.  The  Baron  D''Adrets  was  the  omy  Protestant  who 
imitated  the  barbarity  of  his  enemies :  after  plundering  several 
convents,  and  laying  waste  the  country  around,  he  took  the  tower 

i  of  Maugiron ;  and,  by  way  of  amusement  ailer  dinner,  he  com-^ 

pellcd  the  garrison  to  leap  from  the  battlements.  One  of  his 
victims  ran  forward  three  times  to  the  fatal  leap,  but  paused  upon 
the  brink.  The  baron  reproached  him  with  cowardice ;  but  the 
man  replied,  "  My  lord,  brave  as  you  are,  I  will  give  you  ten 
trials.^     For  this  answer  the  baron  spared  his  life. 

With  these  characters  and  facts  before  us,  we  are  led  to  the 
painful  conclusion,  that  there  was  little  religion  on  either  side  ; 
but  we  cannot  forget  that  we  have  no  ^'  acts  and  monuments  ^  of 
the  martyrs  of  France.  The  historians  seem  to  have  thought 
little  of  the  feelings  which  prompted  men  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  conscience^  sake ;  and  we  certainly  miss  honest  John  Fox  and 

I  his  \^Titings :  perhaps,  had  such  a  man  been  found  to  record  the 
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sentiments  and  virtues  of  the  Hugonot  martyrs,  they  might  have 
been  considered  equal  to  some  of  his  English  heroes  : — 

"  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agametnnona 
Multi ;  sed  orones  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longd 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro." 

Kings  were  supposed  to  be  absolute,  but  "  woe  to  the  land  where 
the  king  is  a  child  and  the  princes  eat  in  the  morning  f^  he  who 
could  secure  the  person  of  the  king  and  get  his  signature  to  his 
warrants,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hands ;  the 
court  was  bent  on  pleasure ;  excitement  was  the  grand  object, 
and  Catherine's  motto  was,  ^'  keep  the  ball  rolling/'*  The  Parlia- 
ment was  a  mere  court  for  the  registry  of  royal  edicts ;  and  the 
only  influence  they  ever  exerted  was  to  reject  some  of  the  pro- 
clamations in  favour  of  toleration,  which  Charles  IX.  had  been 
induced  to  grant. 

The  interest  of  the  reigns  of  Francis  and  Charles  is  fully 
sustained  up  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  1572.  It  is  only  fair  to 
the  author  to  allow  the  history  to  speak  for  itself,  and  wc  wish 
we  had  room  to  extract  the  whole  chapter ;  our  limits,  however, 
will  only  admit  of  a  short  portion. 

**  Queen  Margaret  (the  bride  of  Henry  IV.)  will  supply  a  picture  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  queen's  private  circle,  during  this  terrible 
evening.  '  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this,'  says  she ;  *  I  saw  every  one  in 
agitation.  The  Hugonots  in  despair  at  the  wound  (Coligny  had 
been  wounded  some  days  before)  ;  the  Guises,  having  been  threatened 
that  justice  would  be  had  for  it,  whispering  in  each  other's  ears.  I  was 
suspected  by  the  Hugonots  of  being  a  Catholic,  by  the  Catholics  as 
being  married  to  the  King  of  Navarre ;-  so  that  no  one  told  me  any  thing 
until  the  evening,  when,  being  at  the  toilet  of  the  queen  my  mother, 
and  sitting  near  my  sister  of  Lorraine,  who  I  saw  was  very  sorrowful, 
the  queen  my  mother  saw  me,  and  told  me  to  go  to  bed.  As  I  made 
my  courtesy,  my  sister  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  stopping  me  began 
to  weep,  saying.  Sister,  do  not  go.  This  frightened  me  excessively, 
which  the  queen  perceived,  and  calling  very  angrily  to  my  sister, 
forbad  her  to  tell  me  any  thing.  My  sister  said  it  was  too  shocking  to 
send  me  to  be  sacrificed  in  that  manner ;  for  doubtless  if  any  thing 
were  discovered,  immediate  revenge  would  be  had  upon  me.  The  queen 
answered,  unless  it  were  the  will  of  God,  no  harm  could  happen  to  me ; 
but  be  that  as  it  might,  I  must  go,  lest  they  should  suspect  something. 
They  continued  to  dispute,  but  I  could  not  hear  their  words.  At 
length  she  told  me  very  roughly  to  go  to  bed,  and  my  sister  bursting 
into  tears  bade  me  good  night,  not  daring  to  say  more.  As  for  me, 
I  went  away  shivering  and  trembling,  unable  to  imagine  what  was  to 
be  feared*    As  soon  as  I  was  in  my  closet,  I  began  to  pray  God  that 
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he  would  be  pleased  to  protect  and  guard  me,  not  knowing  from  whom 
or  against  what.  The  king,  my  husband,  who  was  already  in  bed, 
called  to  me ;  I  came  and  found  the  bed  surrounded  by  about  thirty  or 
forty  Hugonot  gentlemen,  whom  I  scarcely  knew,  being  so  lately 
married.  All  night  they  did  nothing  but  talk  of  the  admiral's  accident : 
and  resolve  that  in  the  morning  they  would  demand  justice  of  the 
king  on  M.  de  Guise,  and  failing  him,  do  it  for  themselves.  J,  who 
had  my  sister's  tears  still  upon  my  heart,  could  not  sleep,  and  so  the 
night  passed.  At  the  point  of  day  the  king  rose,  saying  he  would  go 
and  play  tennis  till  Charles  awoke  ;  resolving  then  to  demand  justice. 
He  quitted  the  room,  his  gentlemen  with  him  ;  I  begged  the  nurse  to 
shut  the  door,  and  fell  asleep.' 

"  It  was  at  midnight  that  Catherine,  fearing  the  resolution  of  her  son 
might  still  fail,  came  down  to  the  king's  apartment,  to  watch  over  him 
till  the  moment  for  execution  should  arrive.  She  found  there  the 
Duke  d*Anjou,  the  Duke  de  Nevers,  De  Ritz,  and  Biraque,  who  were 
all  uniting  their  efforts  to  encourage  Charles  and  maintain  him  in  his 
resolution,  but  their  words  were  vain.  As  the  moment  approached, 
horror  took  possession  of 'the  king ;  cold  damps  stood  upon  his  brow, 
and  a  troubled  fever  agitated  his  frame.  The  queen  endeavoured  to 
arouse  him  by  every  means  in  her  power,  endeavouring,  by  arts  she  too 
well  understood,  to  irritate  once  more  his  fiercer  passions,  and  silence 
the  remorseful  and  relenting  feelings  of  nature — striving  with  her  usual 
wicked  sophistry  to  colour  crime  by  a  pretence  of  justice  and  necessity. 
She  asked  him  (says  D'Aubigne)  whether  it  were  not  best  at  once  to 
tear  corrupted  members  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  the  blessed 
spouse  of  our  Lord ;  and  repeated,  afler  a  celebrated  Italian  divine,  that 
abominable  sentiment,  so  often  and  so  easily  perverted,  '  That  in  their 
case  mercy  was  cruelty,  and  cruelty  was  mercy.' 

'*  She  again  represented  the  critical  nature  of  his  affairs,  and  how 
bitterly  he  would  repent  if  he  suffered  the  present  opportunity  to  escape 
him  :  thus  striving  to  stifle  that  cry  of  outraged  conscience  which,  in 
spite  of  all  her  efforts,  would  make  itself  heard  in  the  bosom  of  her 
wretched  son.  At  last  she  succeeded  in  dragging  the  fatal  order  from 
his  lips.  The  moment  it  was  obtained  she  was  impatient  to  beg^n. 
It  wanted  an  hour  and  a  half  of  day-break,  when  the  appointed  signal 
was  to  be  given  upon  the  tocsin  of  the  Hall  of  Justice.  But  the  interval 
appeared  too  long  for  her  fears  ;  and  as  the  distance  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice  was  considerable,  she  commanded  the  tocsin  of  St.  Germain 
de  I'Auxerrois,  which  is  close  upon  the  Louvre,  to  be  sounded  in  ita 
place,  and  the  dreadful  alarum  to  be  given  without  loss  of  time. 

'*  This  order  being  issued,  a  pause  of  perfect  silence  ensued — and 
then  those  three  guilty  creatures,  the  queen  and  her  two  miserable 
sons,  crept  to  a  small  closet  over  the  gate  of  the  Louvre,  and,  opening 
a  window,  looked  uneasily  out  into  the  night. 

*'  But  all  was  silent  as  the  grave.  Suddenly  a  pistol  shot  was  heard. 
'  I  know  not  from  whence,'  says  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (for  it  is  his  account 
which  I  am  following),  *  nor  if  it  wounded  any  one ;  but  this  I  know, 
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that  the  shot  struck  us  all  three  in  such  a  manner  that  it  paralysed  our 
sense  and  judgment.  Seized  at  once  with  terror  and  apprehension  at 
the  idea  of  those  great  disorders  about  to  be  committed,  we  sent  down 
a  gentleman  in  much  haste  to  tell  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  proceed  no 
further  against  the  admiral,  which  would  have  prevented  all  that 
followed.  But  the  order  came  too  late.  Guise  was  already  gone.  It 
was  still  dark,  for  the  morning  had  not  yet  dawned,  when  through  the 
awful  stillness  of  that  fearful  night  the  tocsin  of  St.  Germains  was 
heard  sounding.  Through  streets  lighted  by  flambeaux,  which  now 
appeared  in  every  window,  and  through  crowds  of  people  gathering  on 
every  side,  the  Dukes  of  Guise  and  Nevers,  with  the  Chevalier  d'An* 
goul^me,  and  their  suite,  made  their  way  to  the  hotel  of  the  admiral, 
with  whose  murder  the  general  slaughter  was  to  begin.' 

"  Coligny,  reposing  in  peace  upon  the  good  faith  of  his  master,  was 
quietly  resting  in  his  bed  ;  and  having  dismissed  Guerchi  and  Teligny, 
who  lingered  long  after  the  rest  of  the  Hugonot  gentlemen  had  retired, 
was  attended  only  by  Comaton  and  Labonne,  two  of  his  gentlemen, 
Yolet  his  squire,  Mulin  his  religious  minister,  his  German  interpreter, 
and  Ambrose  Pare,  who  was  still  in  the  house.  His  ordinary  domestic 
servants  were,  however,  in  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber.  Outside  the 
street-door  of  his  hotel,  Cosseins  (his  enemy,  and  a  creature  of  Cathe- 
rine, sent  ostensibly  for  his  protection),  with  fifty  arquebusiers,  was 
posted,  and  within  were  five  Swiss  guards  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Navarre.  As  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Guise,  followed  by  his  company, 
appeared,  Cosseins  knocked  at  the  outer  door  which  opened  into  the 
hall  where  the  Swiss  were  placed,  and  saying  one  was  come  from  the 
king  who  wanted  to  speak  to  the  admiral,  demanded  admittance. 
Some  persons  who  were  in  waiting,  upon  this  went  up  to  Labonne 
who  kept  the  keys,  and  who  came  down  into  the  court,  and  hearing  the 
voice  of  Cosseins,  undid  the  lock  immediately.  But  at  the  moment 
that  the  door  opened  the  unfortunate  gentleman  fell  covered  with 
blood,  poignarded  by  Cosseins  as  he  rushed  in  followed  by  his  arque- 
busiers. The  Swiss  guards  prepared  to  defend  themselves  ;  but  when 
they  saw  the  tumult  headed  by  the  very  man  who  had  stood  guard 
before  the  door,  they  lost  courage,  and  retreating  behind  another  which 
led  to  the  stairs,  shut  and  bolted  it,  but  the  arquebusiers  fired  through 
it,  and  one  of  the  Swiss  guards  fell.  The  noise  below  awakened  Cor- 
naton,  who  springing  up  ran  down  to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
turbance. He  found  the  hall  filled  with  soldiers,  with  Cosseins  crying 
out  to  open  the  inner  door  in  the  king's  name.  Seeing  no  means  to 
escape,  he  resolved  at  least  to  defend  the  house  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
began  barricading  the  door  with  boxes,  benches,  and  any  thing  that 
came  to  hand.  This  done,  he  ran  up  to  the  admiral.  He  found  him 
already  risen,  and  in  his  dressing  gown,  standing  leaning  against  the 
wall  and  engaged  in  prayer.  Still  unsuspicious  of  the  real  truth,  and 
imagining  the  populace,  headed  by  the  Guises,  were  endeavouring  to 
force  the  house,  he  relied  upon  Cosseins  for  protection.  Merlin,  who 
lay  in  the  same  chamber,  had  risen  with  him  on  the  first  alarm. 
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"  Cornaton  entering  in  the  gresteit  terror,  CoIign3r  ask^d  wb«t  «n 
thi>  noise  was  about  7  '  My  lord,'  said  Comnton,  '  it  is  Ood  who  calli 
yon — the  hall  is  carried,  we  hare  no  means  of  resistance.*  The  eyes  of 
Coligny  were  suddenly  opened,  and  he  began  to  understand  the 
treachery  of  the  king  ;  but  tbe  terrible  conviction  could  not  shake  his 
composure  ;  he  preserred  hia  usual  calmness,  and  said, '  I  have  long  been 
prepared  to  die ;  but  for  you,  all  of  you,  save  yourselves  if  it  be  pos- 
sible 1  you  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  me.  I  recommend  my  soul  to  tbe 
mercy  of  God.'  Upon  this,  those  who  were  in  the  room,  all  except 
one  faiihful  servant,  Nicholas  Muss,  his  German  interpreter,  ran  up  to 
the  garrets,  and  tinding  a  window  in  the  roof,  endeavoured  to  escape 
over  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  houses  ;  but  they  were  fired  at  from 
below  and  the  most  part  killed.  Merlin  and  Comnton  with  two  others 
only  surviving.  In  the  mean  time,  Cosseins  having  broken  the  inner 
door,  sent  in  some  Swiss  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  guard  (known  by  their 
nniform, — black,  white,  and  green) ;  these  passed  the  Swiss  opon  the 
stairs  without  molesting  them,  but  Cosseins  rushing  in  af^er  armed  in 
his  cuirass,  and  with  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  followed  by  his 
arquebusiers,  massacred  them  all,  and  then  hurrying  up  stairs  forced 
open  the  door  of  the  admiral's  room.  Besme,  a  poge  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  a  man  of  Picordy,  named  Sarlabouic,  and  a  few  others  rushed  in. 
They  found  Coligny  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  regarding  them  with  the 
composed  and  resolute  air  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  fear.  Beams 
rushed  forward  with  his  snord  raised  in  his  hand,  crying  out,  '  Are  yon 
the  admiral  ? '  'I  am,'  replied  Coligny,  looking  calmly  at  the  sword. 
'  Young  man,  you  ought  to  respect  my  grey  hairs  and  infinnities — yet 
you  cannot  shorten  my  life,'  For  answer  Besme  drove  his  aword  to 
the  hilt  in  the  admiral's  bosom  ;  then  he  struck  him  over  the  head  and 
across  the  face — the  other  assassins  fell  upon  him,  and,  coTcred  with 
wounds,  he  soon  lay  mangled  and  dead  at  their  feet  D'Aubigne  odds, 
that  at  the  first  blow  Coligny  cried  out,  '  If  it  had  been  but  at  tbe 
haods  of  a  man  of  honour,  and  not  from  this  varletl' 

"The  above  circumstances  were  related  afterwards  by  Attin  Sarlaboiui, 
who  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  murderers,  hut  who  was  so 
struck  with  the  intrepidity  displayed  by  this  great  captain,  that  he  could 
never  afterwards  speak  of  the  scene  but  in  terms  of  admiration,'8aying, 
*  lie  had  never  seen  a  man  meet  death  with  such  constancy  and 
firmness.'  The  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  rest  who  had  penetrated  into 
the  court,  stood  under  the  window  of  the  admiral's  chamber,  Ouise 
crying  out,  '  IJesme,  have  you  done  7 '  '  It  is  over,'  answered  be  from 
above ;  the  Chevalier  d'Angouldme  called  out,  ■  Here  is  Ouiae  will  not 
believe  it,  unless  he  sees  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Throw  him  out  of  the 
window.'  Then  Desme  and  Sarlaboux,  with  some  difficulty,  lifted  up 
the  gashed  .ind  bleeding  body,  and  flung  it  down ;  the  face  being  ao 
covered  with  blood  that  it  could  not  be  recognized.  The  Duke  de 
fluise  stooped  down,  :md  wiping  it  with  his  handkerchief,  this  man 
(whom  Hume  lias  not  hesitated  to  call  as  magnanimous  as  his  fother) 
cried  out,  '1  know  him  ;'  ami  giving  a  kick  to  the  poor  dead  body  of 
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him  whom  living  every  man  in  France  had  feared,  '  Lie  there,'  said 
he, '  poisonous  serpent,  thoa  shalt  shed  thy  venom  no  more/  The 
head  was  afterwards  severed  Arom  the  hody  and  carried  to  the  queen, 
with  a  large  sack  full  of  papers  found  in  pillaging  the  house.  The  poor 
miserable  trunk  was  exposed  to  all  the  insults  which  the  terrific  vio- 
lence of  an  infuriated  and  fanatical  mob  can  lavish  upon  the  objects  of 
its  detestation.  Mutilated,  half*bumed,  dragged  through  the  dirt  and 
mire,  kicked,  beaten,  and  trampled  on  by  the  very  children  in  the 
street,  it  was  lastly  hung  by  the  heels  upon  a  common  gibbet  at 
Montfaucon.  Such  was  the  &te  of  that  honest  patriot  and  true  Chris- 
tian, Gaspard  de  Coligny. 

"  The  murder  completed,  the  Duke  of  Guise  sallied  from  the  gate 
followed  by  all  the  rest,  crying  out, '  Courage,  soldiers !  we  have  begun 
well ;  now  for  the  others.  For  the  king  I  It  is  the  will  of  the  king ; 
the  king's  express  command ! '  At  that  moment,  the  tocsin  of  the 
Palace  of  Justice  began  to  sound,  and  then  a  loud  and  terrible  cry  arose, 
'Down  with  the  Hugonots!  Down  with  the  Hugonots!'  and  the 
massacre  in  all  its  horrors  began. 

''  Dreadful  was  the  scene  that  ensued.  The  air  resounded  with  the 
most  hideous  noises :  the  loud  huzzas  of  the  assailants  as  they  rushed 
to  the  slaughter ;  the  cries  and  screams  of  the  murdered ;  the  crashing 
of  breaking  doors  and  windows ;  the  streets  streaming  with  blood ; 
men,  women,  and  children  flying  in  all  directions,  pursued  by  the 
soldiers  and  by  the  populace,  who  were  encouraged  to  every  species  of 
cruelty  by  their  dreadful  chiefs — Guise,  Nevers,  Montpensier,  and 
Tavannes,  who,  hurrying  up  and  down  the  streets  cried  out,  '  Kill ! 
Kill !  Blood-letting  is  good  in  August !  By  command  of  the  king  t 
KiU!  Km!  Oh,  Hugonot!  oh,  Hugonotl' 

"The  massacre  within  the  Louvre  had  already  commenced.  Some 
scuffling  had  early  taken  place  between  the  guards  posted  in  the 
eourts  and  neighbouring  streets  and  the  Protestant  gentlemen  returning 
to  their  quarters,  and  the  general  slaughter  of  all  within  the  palace 
speedily  followed. 

"'  I  had  slept  but  an  hour,'  continues  Margaret, '  when  I  was  startled 
by  the  cries  of  one  striking  with  hands  and  knees  against  the  door,  and 
calling  loudly,  Navarre,  Navarre.  My  nurse  ran  to  it  and  opened  it, 
when  a  gentleman  called  M.  Tejan  rushed  in,  having  a  sword  wound  in 
his  elbow,  and  one  from  a  halbert  in  his  arm,  and  pursued  by  four 
archers ;  he  threw  himself  upon*  the  bed  from  which  I  sprang,  and  he 
after  me,  catching  me  in  his  bloody  arms,  both  of  us  screaming  with 
terror.  At  last,  by  God's  help,  M.  de  Nancay  came  in,  who,  finding  me 
in  that  situation,  could  not  help  laughing.  He  scolded  the  archers  for 
their  indiscretion,  and  having  ordered  ^em  out  of  the  room,  he  granted 
me  the  life  of  the  poor  man,  whom  I  hid  in  my  cabinet  till  he  was 
cured.  While  I  was  changing  my  night-dress,  which  was  covered  with 
blood,  M.  de  Nancay  told  me  what  was  going  on,  assuring  me  that  the 
king  my  husband  was  in  the  king's  own  apartments,  and  that  he  was 
safe  ;  and  throwing  a  cloak  over  me,  he  led  me  to  the  chamber  of  my 
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sister  De  Lorraine,  where  I  arrived  more  dead  than  alive.  As  I 
entered  the  ante-chamher,  the  doors  of  which  were  all  open,  a  gentleman 
named  Bourse,  flying  from  the  archers  who  were  pursuing  him,  received 
a  hlow  from  a  halhert  and  fell  dead  at  my  feet.  I  swooned  in  the  arms 
of  M.  de  Nancay,  who  thought  the  same  blow  had  struck  both  at  once, 
and  was  carried  into  my  sister's  room  ;  soon  afterwards  two  gentlemen, 
M.  de  Miossons,  and  D*Armagnac,  valet  to  my  husband  the  king,  came 
to  entreat  me  to  save  their  lives :  I  went  and  threw  myself  at  the  feet 
of  the  king  and  queen,  and  at  last  my  petition  was  granted.' 

"  The  above  gentlemen  were  almost  the  only  ones  who  escaped  of 
the  numbers  that  night  within  the  palace.  Flying  from  room  to  room, 
the  murderers  butchered  the  Calvinist  nobility,  gentry,  and  servants, 
without  mercy  or  distinction;  dragging  them  from  their  beds,  and 
flinging  their  bodies  out  of  the  windows.  Others,  attempting  to 
escape,  were  pushed  into  the  courts  between  files  of  the  guards,  who 
struck  them  down  with  their  halberts  as  they  passed.  The  stair-casea 
and  galleries  were  slippery  with  blood  and  defiled  with  the  mangled 
bodies ;  and  vast  heaps  of  the  dead  were  accumulated  under  the  king's 
windows,  who  from  time  to  time  came  to  look  out  upon  this  horrid 
spectacle.  As  a  proof  of  the  barbarous  insensibility  of  those  dissolute, 
yet  beautiful  and  accomplished  women,  who  formed  the  chief  attraction 
of  Catherine's  court,  it  must  be  related  that  numbers  of  them  might  be 
seen  examining  the  dead  bodies  of  their  acquaintances,  and  amusing 
themselves  with  ridiculous  remarks  upon  the  miserable  remains."-^* 
Reformation^  vol.  ii.  p.  363. 

''AH  efforts  to  stop  the  slaughter  were  useless.  The  demon  of 
popular  insurrection  is  easily  summoned  in  aid  of  political  measures  ; 
but  the  power  which  has  conjured  is  ineffectual  to  lay  it ;  that  hideous 

[-  population,  which  exists  in  the  narrow   streets  and  obscure  quarters 

of  Paris,  and  with  the  characteristic  and  still  existing  features  of  which 

:  some  late  French  writers  have  made  us  but  too  well  acquainted ;  that 

population  grovelling  in  obscure  vice  and  misery  till  some  fearful  revo* 
lution  summons  it  into  action  ;  and  which  has  taken  such  a  tremendous 

t  part  in  every  one  of  those  convulsions  with  which  that  city  has  been 

'  *  visited,  was  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and  had  taken  the  matter  into 

their  own  hands.  In  spite  of  every  effort,  which  was  at  last  in  sin- 
cerity made  by  the  citizens,  soldiers,  and  superior  classes,  to  restrain 
them,  they  raged  through  the  streets  and  continued  their  barbarous 
slaughters. 

"  Seven  long  days  was  Paris  one  scene  of  pillage,  outrage,  and  cruelty, 

ii,'  which  would  have  disgraced  a  horde  of  the  wildest  savages.     Brutality 

I*"  was  bred  of  brutality,  cruelty  grew  from  cruelty.     Four  monsters, — 

Tanchou,  Pezon,  Croiset,  and  Perier, — stood  for  three  days  in  turns  at  a 

i^  gate  near  the  river,  and  taking  all  that  could  be  found,  poignarded  them 

and  flung  them  into  the  water  with  every  sort  of  outrage.     Men  might 

>  be  seen  stabbing  little  infants,  while  the  innocents  smiled  in  their  faces 

and  played  with  their  beards.  Even  children  might  be  seen  slaughtering 
children  younger  than  themselves.     Pierre  Ramus,  a  man  of  leamingt 
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is  torn  oat  of  his  study,  thrown  out  of  the  window,  and  his  hody,  all 
broken  and  mangled,  is  dragged  along  in  the  mire  by  the  younger 
scholars,  incited  to  it  by  his  rival,  named  Charpentier.  Lambin,  a  royal 
lecturer,  and  a  bigoted  Catholic,  dies  of  horror  at  the  sight.*' — vol  ii. 
p.  373. 

According  to  different  historians,  from  70,000  to  100,000 
perished  at  this  time ;  and  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ordered  thanks- 
givings for  the  victory  of  the  faithful ;  and  a  medal  was  struck  to 
conmiemorate  the  event,  with  the  head  of  the  pope  on  one  side, 
and  a  representation  of  the  massacre  on  the  reverse. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  charac- 
ters which  influenced  an  important  crisis  in  history ;  we  recommend 
our  readers,  however,  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  book 
suggests  many  subjects  for  reflection,  and  gives  many  hints  for 
the  present  time.  There  is  still  fierce  confusion  and  civil  war, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are  out  of  course,  and  there  is 
still  the  secret  power  of  Romanism  endeavouring  to  shape  all 
changes  to  its  own  purpose,  and  employing  every  agent  to  fulfil 
the  will  of  the  Church,  and  bring  all  men  into  subjection  to  the 
spiritual  power.  The  pope  is  shaken  as  a  temporal  prince,  but 
as  a  spiritual  power  he  is  the  same  as  ever.  The  individual  pope, 
like  an  individual  monarch,  is  often  but  a  name,  while  the  power 
resides  in  the  body  of  his  satellites,  and  is  dispersed  throughout 
the  world,  with  every  Roman  Catholic  priest  as  its  sworn  agent. 
Alva  and  Lorraine  were  only  doing  the  work  of  the  Church,  and 
assisting  her  spiritual  authority,  when  they  led  Catherine  and 
Charles  to  believe  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  lawful  and 
expedient ;  and  we  believe  there  are  thousands  at  this  moment 
in  the  British  Islands  who  would  use  the  secular  arm  to  cariy 
out  their  own  ends,  if  the  power  of  the  state  were  once  in  their 
possession. 

'^  Rankers  Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,^^  is  a  work  of  great  research  and  gives  most  valuable  his- 
torical information.  The  notes  are  full,  and  contain  long  quotations 
from  contemporary  authorities;  but  the  Reformation  in  France  will 
be  read  as  a  book  of  amusement ;  and  while  the  author,  by  long 
references  to  contemporary  writers,  increases  our  information,  and 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  acquire  more  by  consulting  the  autho- 
rities, the  style  of  the  narrative  is  animated  and  the  characters 
well  sustained.     History  is  improving  where  it  is   true,   but 

Erivate  life  and  individual  character  nave  an  interest  beyond 
istorical  detail,  and  our  author  has  happily  combined  both.  We 
only  hope  that  the  promise  in  the  advertisement  may  be  realized, 
and  that  we  may  soon  have  a  continuation  of  the  history  through 
the  reign  of  Heniy  IV.  to  the  Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes* 
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AiiT.  II. —  Vindidm  Symbolicw ;  or^  a  Treatise  on  Creeds^  Articles 
of  Faith^  and  Articles  of  Doctrine.  By  Thomas  Williak 
Lancaster,  M.A.^  Vicar  of  Banbury^  and  formerly  Bampton 
Lecturer,    Vol,  I.     Oxford :  Vincent.     London  ;  Bivingtons. 

The  Christian  religion,  like  the  temporal  governments  of  the 
world,  lias  been  assailed  in  these  latter  days  by  agencies  altogether 
different  from  those  which  menaced  its  earlier  stages  of  exist- 
ence. Heresy  has  been  replaced  by  various  forms  of  scepticism 
in  the  one  case,  as  dynastic  revolutions  have  been  superseded  by 
social  revolutions  in  the  other.  But  in  both  alike,  the  concealed 
object  is  to  emancipate  the  individual  from  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  ordinances  of  God.  The  tendency  of  the  whole 
movement  is  to  Atheism,  though  there  are  many  stages  on  the 
way — the  objector  to  creeds  not  being  always  prepared  to  doubt 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture ;  and  the  reasoner  against  the  inspi- 
ration of  Scripture  not  beine  prepared  to  reject  Christianity  in 
the  gross  as  a  fable ;  and  the  denier  of  Christianity  not  being 
willing  always  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  or  the  obliga- 

ttions  of  moral  dutv.  But  though  men  are  restrained  by  their 
own  wilfulness,  or  by  their  resolution  not  to  see  the  logical  con- 
sequences of  their  opinions,  from  reaching  the  goal  of  either 
incredulity,  still  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  at  all  times,  and,  we 
will  add,  more  emphatically  m  the  present  times^  when  the  enemy 
of  souls  is  at  work  in  a  thousand  forms  for  the  subversion  of 
faith — to  be  awake  to  the  tendencies  of  opinions  and  principles 

ji,  bearing  on  the  truth  and  the  stability  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Orthodoxy  has  often  been  sneered  at  by  secret  unbelievers,  and 
is  in  little  favour  with  what  is  called  "  the  world."*"*  It  convevs  to 
the  mind  of  too  many  persons,  the  notion  of  a  stiff,  rigid,  nard, 
unbending,  and  arrogant  system — a  collection  of  words,  forms, 
logical  niceties,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  the  opinions 
or  the  terminology  of  a  certain  set  of  men  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Now  we  are  far  from  denying  that  orthodoxy  has  some- 
times taken  a  form  in  which,  to  a  mere  spectator,  it  must  present 
very  little  of  what  is  inviting.     Orthodoxy  may  exist  where  little 

V  of  real  practical  religion  exists.     It  may  be  combined  with  pride, 

uncharitableness,  a  harsh,  intolerant,  and  bitter  tone  of  contro- 
versy, and  much  else  that  cannot  be  approved.  And  yet  it  would 
be  very  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  because  orthodoxy  is  some- 
times united  with  such  tempers  and  conduct,  it  is  in  itself  incon- 
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sistent  with  the  character  of  real  Christianity.  While  human 
nature  continues  to  be  what  it  is,  the  cause  of  truth  is  at  all  times 
Uable  to  be  injured  by  the  faults  of  its  adherents. 

But  if  Christianity  be  a  real  substantive  religion  at  all — if  it 
possesses  any  tenets  or  institutions  distinguishing  it  from  other 
religions,  or  from  a  merely  negative  and  sceptic^  philosophy— it 
is  clear  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  as  regards  Cfiristian 
doctrine.  The  creed  may  be  extensive,  or  it  may  be  restricted  ; 
but  whatever  its  tenets  are,  they  are  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, just  as  there  are  certain  tenets  which  belong  indisputably  to 
the  Mahommedan  religion,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  Brahmin  or 
the  Parsee,  and  vice  versa ;  and  to  attempt  to  divest  Christianity  of 
dogmas  altogether,  would  be  just  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to 
divest  Mahommedanism  or  Heathenism  of  all  doctrines  or  tenets. 
Human  ingenuity  can,  of  course,  find  difficulties  in  any  case, 
however  clear  and  evident  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind : 
there  is  absolutely  no  proposition^  however  self-evident,  which 
may  not  be  assailed  by  sophistry  capable  of  involving  it  in  doubt 
and  perplexity.  It  is  thus  that  much  subtle  and  ingenious  reason- 
ing has  been  expended  in  proving  what,  after  all,  no  one  believes, 
that  Christianity  has  no  doctrines.  The  mind  revolts  from  the 
ultimate  conclusion,  and  the  Unitarian  possesses  his  creed,  just  as 
much  as  the  Catholic  believer. 

It  is,  therefore,  more  easy  than  consistent,  in  any  professed 
believer  in  Christianity  to  sneer  at  orthodoxy,  or  to  pretend  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  indiflerence  what  religious  tenets  are  held  by 
Christians.  But  the  case  is  made  infinitely  stronger,  when  it  is 
admitted  by  all  those  whom  we  have  in  view,  that  Christianity  is, 
in  fact,  a  religion  revealed  by  God — a  system  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truths  designed  for  the  highest  welfare  of  man.  Accord^ 
ing  to  this,  the  Christian  religion  possesses  an  obligation  on 
conscience,  and  ought  to  be  received  m  its  integrity  by  every  one 
to  whom  it  is  made  known.  Be  the  tenets  of  this  religion  what 
they  may,  man  has  no  right  to  alter,  or  to  deny,  or  to  regard  as 
needless  or  superfluous,  what  God  has  revealed. 

The  question,  then,  of  orthodoxy,  or  of  the  duty  of  believing 
those  doctrines,  whether  of  a  speculative  or  a  practical  nature, 
which  God  has  actually  revealed,  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is 
really  marvellous  to  see  such  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the 
common  sense  of  men  may  be  perverted  by  sophistries,  as  we 
sometimes  do  see  in  the  case  of  persons  of  intelligence,  and  not 
without  religious  belief,  who  have  been  led  to  join  in  the  prejudice 
against  creeds  and  articles  of  faith  as  sucn,  and  any  fixed  or 
settled  code  of  belief.  Persons  who  think  and  talk  in  this  way, 
are  frequently  very  li^tie  aware  of  the  real  substratum  of  prin* 
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eiple  on  which  they  are  arguing.  They  are  not  conscious  that 
the  tendency  of  the  whole  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  Divine 
Revelation  in  Christianity.  And  yet,  if  it  be  in  itself  absurd  or 
wrong  to  take  measures  for  securing  the  continued  reception  of 
those  doctrines  which  were  revealed  by  God,  and  guarding  them 
against  counterfeits,  perversions,  or  denials — if  it  is,  in  short,  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  any  particular  tenet,  whether 
relating  to  morality  or  faith,  be  accepted  or  denied,  the  only- 
inference  that  can  be  drawn  is,  that  God  cannot  have  revealed 
any  religious  tenets  whatever,  and  that  Christianity  is  a  human 
invention. 

Latitudinarianism  is  thus  in  its  extreme  form,  as  applied  to 
Christianity,  but  one  step  removed  from  infidelity.  The  latitudi- 
narian,  who  professes  his  own  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  certain 
tenets,  as  those  of  Revelation,  but  at  the  same  time  holds  that 
those  who  deny  those  tenets  may  be  regarded  as  sound  in  their 
faith,  and  admissible  to  the  privileges  which  are  connected  with 
faith,  is  guilty  of  self-contradiction  to  a  most  strange  degree ; 
unless,  indeed,  he  regards  his  own  faith  as  mere  matter  of  opinion, 
in  which  case  he  has,  in  fact,  no  real  faith  at  all  in  the  objects  of 
his  belief. 

To  the  believer,  however,  whatever  may  be  the  religious  system 
in  which  he  finds  himself  placed,  it  can  never  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  that  Christianity  is  a  substantive  religion,  with  tenets, 
dogmas,  principles,  institutions,  revealed  and  established  by  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  A  student  of  the  Bible, 
even  without  any  other  instruction,  could  not  hesitate  on  this 
point.  And  if  this  be  certain  in  itself,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
Christians  are  bound  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
Revelation,  to  treasure  its  sacred  tenets  with  reverential  care, 
guarding  against  all  deviations  either  on  their  own  part,  or  on 
that  of  others.  So  that  a  zeal  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  for 
the  doctrine  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  distinguished  from  all 
human  inventions,  all  theories  elicited  by  the  force  of  human 
ingenuity,  is  an  essential  branch  of  religion,  which  cannot  fail  to 
distinguish  all  real  Christians. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  learned  author  of  the  volume  before 
us,  forming  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  on  Creeds  and  Articles 
of  Faith,  for  a  lucid  and  well-reasoned  exposition  of  the  grounds 
and  principles  on  which  the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages  has 
acted,  in  prescribing  formularies  of  faith.  It  is  really  refreshing 
in  this  age  of  wire-drawn  reasonings,  and  mysticism,  to  meet  with 
a  work  in  which  the  great  principles  of  Catholic  Christianity  are 
stated  with  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  in  which  the  appeal 
throughout  is  to  common  sense.     We  may  add,  that  while  no 
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ostentatious  display  of  research  is  made,  there  is  abundance  of 
evidence  of  the  praiseworthy  diligence  of  the  author  in  collecting 
materials  for  the  full  and  fair  discussion  of  this  deeply  important 
subject. 

We  shall  offer  such  remarks  as  occur  to  us  on  the  various 
points  brought  before  us  by  Mr.  Lancaster'^s  volume. 

Faith  is  a  necessanr  condition  to  being  admitted  into  the 
Christian  Church.  It  nas  been  made  so  by  our  Lord  Himself,  in 
announcing  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism ;  and  it 
would  be  mconsistent  with  reason  to  suppose  that  it  could  be 
otherwise.  To  admit  a  person  as  a  member  of  a  religious  com- 
munity who  did  not  identify  himself  with  the  religious  tenets  of 
that  community,  but  disbelieved  or  rejected  them,  would  be  an 
absurdity.  Thus,  then,  it  becomes  at  once  the  duty  of  such  a 
society  to  ascertain  the  faith  of  those  who  are  proposed  as  its 
members,  and  hence  arises  the  necessity  for  some  profession  of 
faith.  In  dissenting  communities  this  profession  of  faith  is  made 
subsequently  to  baptism,  when  admission  is  sought  into  a 
^'  Church;^^     In  the  Church  it  is  made  at  Baptism,  either  by  the 

Eerson  baptized  in  any  case  of  adult  baptism,  or  by  others  for 
im  in  the  case  of  infant  baptism.  But  in  all  cases,  whether 
within  or  without  the  Church,  some  confession  of  belief  is  made 
previously  to  admission  to  the  privileges  of  Christianity,  with  the 
object  of  satisfying  the  condition  required  by  God  Himself. 
From  this  arose  the  earliest  creeds,  or  confessions  of  faith,  the 
origin  of  which  is  coeval  with  Christianity  itself — not  that  it  is 
meant  to  say  that  any  one  of  the  creeds  of  the  Church  as  it  now 
stands  is  in  all  respects  of  apostolical  antiquity,  because  it  is 
evident  that  much  of  their  existing  substance  has  been  added 
since  the  apostoUc  age ;  but  confessions  of  faith  must  always  have 
been  made  in  some  way  whenever  baptism  was  administered. 

Mr.  Lancaster  refers  with  great  justice  to  the  baptism  of  the 
eunuch  by  Philip  the  Evangelist,  as  furnishing  a  distinct  evidence 
of  the  apostolic  practice,  and  of  the  existence  of  such  a  creed  as 
we  have  referred  to.  The  eunuch's  words  before  baptism, 
*'  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,'^  were  the  simple 
baptismal  confession  of  the  convert.  It  is  probable,  that  origi- 
nally the  creed  comprised  Uttle  more  than  such  a  confession  of 
God  the  Father  and  Jesus  Christ ;  the  object  being  to  ascertain 
by  some  such  test  the  belief  in  the  divine  commission  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  only  Son  of  the  true  God.  But  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct evidence  to  determine  whether  specific  forms  were  esta- 
blished for  this  purpose  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  or  by  their 
successors.  In  the  course  of  a  century  or  two,  there  were  various 
creeds  or  forms  of  confession  extant  in  different  Churches,  aU  of 
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them  comprising  a  brief  outline  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  diifer- 
ing  slightly  in  l^guage  and  in  the  extent  of  matter  comprised  in 
them.  These  were  employed  in  testing  the  faith  of  candidates 
for  baptism. 

The  rise  of  heresies  is  pointedly  referred  to  by  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us,  as  having  been  the  cause  of  the  insertions  of 
various  articles  in  the  creeds  which  were  not  included  in  them  at 
the  beginning.     In  the  case  of  some  of  the  articles  of  the  Nicene 
and  Apostles  Creeds  this  is  certainly  the  case,  in  others  probably 
so ;  but  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  some  writers 
have  done,  who  have  attributed  to  almost  all  the  articles  even  of 
the  Apostles^  Creed  an  origin  derived  from  the  necessity  of  com- 
bating heresy.      It  is  perfectly  true,  that  each  article  of  the 
Apostles^  Creed  condemns  some  early  heresy,  but  does  not  Scrip- 
ture itself  do  so  by  anticipation  i    This  creed,  except  those  arti- 
cles which  follow  the  profession  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
apparently  nothing  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the   Gospel 
statements,  and  as  such  may  well  have  been  put  in  the  mouth  of  a 
candidate  for  baptism  irrespectively  of  the  existence  of  any  heresy 
whatever.     And  we  should  say  the  same  of  much  of  the  Micene 
Creed,  though  in  this  case  the  history  of  its  composition  by  the 
Councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople,  proves  that  tne  maintenance 
of  the  Christian  faith  against  specific  errors  and  heresies  was  an 
immediate  object  in  the  selection  of  the  expressions  employed ; 
and  it  is  manifestly  the  case  on  examination.     While,  therefore, 
we  admit  the  truth  of  the  statement  which  ascribes  to  various 
articles  of  the  creeds  a  controversial  origin,  we  would  limit  our 
assent  to  those  cases  in  which  historical  evidence  bears  us  out  in 
saying  that  such  was  actually  the  case  ;  and  not  attempt  to  find 
in  every  article  of  a  creed  which  may  be  opposed  to  heresy,  an 
origin  later  than  the  rise  of  that  heresy.     We  see  no  reason  why 
creeds  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  Apostles^  and  the  Nicene, 
may  not  have  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  themselves  in 
different  Churches. 

The  rise  of  false  doctrines  within  the  Christian  communion,  or 
external  to  it,  rendered  it  undoubtedly  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  true  doctrine,  by  requiring  some  tests  either  from 
candidates  for  baptism  or  for  communion.  And  hence  arose  a 
different  characteristic  of  creeds  and  doctrinal  confessions,  which 
in  some  cases  comprised  what  are  called  negative  articles,  rejecting 
errors  in  matters  of  doctrine.  The  Nicene  Creed  contained  such 
negative  articles ;  for  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  a  condemnation  was 
added  of  the  various  false  doctrines  held  by  Arius ;  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  in  the  same  way  contain  condemnations  of 
various  errors  taught  by  Bomanists  and  others.     This  negative 
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character  of  some  of  the  articles,  has  been  sometimes  objected  to 
by  opponents  of  the  Ghurch ;  just  as  if  the  guardianship  of  truth 
did  not  imperatively  require  negative  articles,  as  well  as  positive 
expressions  of  belief.  We  shaUhere  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's remarks : — 

"  There  soon  arose,  even  among  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  men  who 
spoke  perverse  things,  in  order  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them,  and 
who  introduced  under  the  mask  of  Christianity  an  adulterate  doctrine  ; 
thus  subverting  the  faith,  and  frustrating  the  purposes  of  the  Gospel. 
What  then  would  be  the  duty  of  those  whose  office  it  was  to  ordain 
pastors  ?  They  had  no  power  to  transmit  any  other  commission  than 
that  which  they  had  themselves  received,  namely,  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  its  pure  integrity.  But  how  were  they  to  keep  away  from  this  office 
the  teachers  of  lewdness  and  blasphemy  ?  From  men  who  taught  not 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  life,  but  the  doctrine  of  perdition,  how  were  they 
to  withhold  the  authority  (which  fidelity  would  never  suffer  them  to 
impart)  of  an  ambassador  of  Christ?  Under  the  commission  of  Christ, 
men  could  preach  only  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  what,  in  the  case  of 
false  teachers,  was  to  restrain  them  from  teaching  any  doctrine  that 
they  would?  It  was  impossible  that  this  could  be  done,  without  ascer- 
taining the  soundness  of  men's  Mih  :  nor  again,  could  this  latter  be  done, 
without  inquiry  as  to  all  particulars  respecting  which  danger  was  appre- 
hended. There  must  needs  be  a  declaratory  abnegation  of  errors  which 
were  to  be  suppressed,  and  a  declaratory  profession  of  truths  which 
must  not  be  suppressed.  It  was  thus  necessary  that  there  should  be 
propounded  certain  distinct  tenets,  whether  of  profession  or  of  renuncia- 
tion ;  such  tenets  relating,  as  need  might  be,  to  various  essential  parts 
of  Christian  doctrine.  These  tenets  are  nothing  else  than  what  we  call 
articles  of  doctrine :  and  the  purpose  of  such  articles  is  to  secure  the 
truth  and  purity  of  doctrine  in  those  who  are  about  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  Church,  or  who  desire  to  continue  in  it." — pp.  20,  21. 

The  primitive  creed,  as  we  have  said,  was  probably  limited  to  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  leading  facts  and  truths  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  as  time  advanced,  it  became  necessary  to  introduce  further 
details  into  the  creed,  or  into  the  doctrinal  formularies  of  the 
Ghurch.  In  this  sense,  certain  tenets  became  articles  of  faith 
gradually,  that  is,  they  were  taken  from  the  general  body  of  Scrip- 
ture and  of  Christian  belief  which  existed  from  the  beginning,  and 
were  given  a  distinct  and  prominent  place  by  being  expressly  and 
carefully  defined,  and  guarded  from  heresy,  and  inserted  in  the 
creeds,  or  doctrinal  formularies  of  the  Church,  which  were  put 
forward  as  expositions  of  the  revealed  truth,  and  held  to  be  bind- 
ing in  general  belief.  The  doctrines  which  have  been  comprehended 
in  the  creeds  and  doctrinal  formularies  of  the  Church,  have  not  been 
selected  on  the  ground  of  their  being  the  most  important  doctrines 
of  religion,  nor  has  it  ever  been  attempted  to  collect  all  the  doctrines 
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of  revealed  religion  in  any  formulary,  but  the  doctrinal  formularies 
have  been  moulded  and  shaped  with  an  especial  view  to  heresy 
and  error. 

"  If,  for  instance,"  says  Mr.  Lancaster,  "  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius  had 
never  been  broached,  the  Church  would  not,  in  this  form,  have  put  forth 
the  true  doctrine  relating  to  original  sin.  If  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Arius 
had  never  been  published,  no  creed  would  have  been  framed  for  assertion 
of  the  contrary  verities.  *  If  the  Church,*  says  the  Abbe  Fleury,  'sometimes 
makes  new  decisions  and  employs  new  terms,  this  is  not  done  in  order 
to  form  or  to  express  new  doctrines  ;  it  is  only  in  order  to  declare  what 
it  has  all  along  believed,  and  to  apply  proper  remedies  to  the  new 
subtilties  of  doctrines.'  " — p.  41. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  Fleurj'  and  to  so 
many  other  eminent  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  refnta* 
tion  of  the  dangerous  principle  advocated  by  some  of  their 
divines,  and  recently  revived  by  some  writers  in  this  country, 
which  ascribes  to  the  Church  the  power  of  sanctioning  novelties 
of  doctrine  eUcited  by  merely  human  reason,  and  elevating  them 
into  articles  of  faith.  According  to  this  fatal  error,  the  Apostles 
and  first  teachers  of  Christianity  knew  less  of  Christian  truth 
than  uninspired  men  do  at  this  day. 

There  is  no  need  of  any  infallible  tribunal  for  the  determina- 
tion of  controversies,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Christian  faith. 
It  is  a  taunt  which  is  frequently  heard,  that  the  English  Church 
pretends  to  pronounce  on  matters  of  doctrine,  and  yet  does  not 
claim  infallibility.  But,  assuredly,  there  are  many  points  of 
the  highest  importance  which  must  be  decided  without  infal- 
libility. For  instance,  an  individual  is  called  on  to  choose  a 
religion,  and  yet  he  is  not  infallible.  In  many  cases,  there  is 
sufHcient  certainty  to  authorize  even  individuals  to  pronounce 
that  a  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  religion.  To 
adopt  Mr.  Lancastcr'^s  words : — 

"  Where  God  has  imposed  an  obligation  such  as  in  this  case  rests 
upon  the  pastors  of  his  flock ;  it  is  reasonable  to  presume,  that  He 
will,  to  all  who  are  faithfully  disposed,  impart  his  blessing  and  hia 
heavenly  direction,  in  a  measure  suflUcient  for  the  exigency  of  their 
duty ;  to  think  otherwise,  would  be  at  once  unworthy  of  God,  and 
inconsistent  with  his  promise :  yet  this  blessing  and  direction  may  be 
very  different  from  those  special  communications,  by  which  men  are 
inspired  to  forctel  future  events,  and  to  declare  a  new  religion  ;  which 
God  only  can  reveal.  Whether  this  ordinary  help  be  adequate  to  the 
present  case,  may  be  readily  determined  by  a  reference  to  examples. 
Suppose,  then,  the  case  of  a  man,  desiring  the  holy  baptism  of  the 
Church,  or  the  communion  of  the  blessed  Eucharist,  who  with  one  of 
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the  ancient  heretics  maintains  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  an  apostate 
Angel ;  or  who  with  another  of  them  teaches  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul ;  or  who  inculcates  with  a  third,  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  future 
happiness  of  a  Christian  to  indulge  every  possible  appetite  of  the  flesh. 
Is  it  now  difficult  to  determine  in  regard  to  each  such  opinion  :  '  This  is 
not  Christianity  V  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  an  easy  and  safe  judgment  ? 
Now  this  is  virtually  all  that  is  done  in  the  proper  use  of  articles  of 
faith :  this  is  all  that,  in  the  use  of  such  articles,  the  Catholic  Church 
has  ever  done :  this  is  all  that  the  Church  of  England,  since  the  Church 
of  Rome  separated  from  her,  ever  did  or  does  to  this  day." — p.  197. 

The  author  happily  remarks,  in  reply  to  those  who  impute  to 
the  framer  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  an  attempt  to  add  to  the 
truths  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  that  their  object  is  quite  the  re- 
verse— that  "  they  are  not  to  augment,  but  to  retrench ;  not  to 
enlarge  the  primitive  substance,  but  to  remove  the  incrustation.'*'* 
They  remove  human  additions  and  corruptions,  without  diminish- 
ing the  Divine  substance.  The  great  aoctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  the  sacred  formularies  in  which  they  are  comprised,  are 
frequently  denounced  by  men  of  unsound  faith,  or  of  a  sceptical 
disposition,  as  remnants  of  scholasticism.  This  is  one  of  those 
arguments  which  relies  for  its  force  on  the  ignorance  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  Scholasticism  was  certainly  a  very  faulty 
system :  its  characteristic  was  the  substitution  of  human  philo- 
sophy for  the  authority  of  Divine  revelation.  The  Bible,  and 
even  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  former  times,  was  to  a  great 
extent  subordinated  to  the  deductions  of  a  subtle  and  refined 
logic.  Christian  theology  lost  its  ancient  simplicity,  and  became 
loaded  with  endless  distinctions,  subtleties,  obscurities,  and  diffi- 
culties. But  then  this  system  commenced  many  ages  after  the 
creeds  of  the  Christian  Church  had  assumed  their  present  form ; 
and  it  is  an  anachronism  to  describe  them  as  scholastic,  while 
the  Articles  were  drawn  up  by  those  who  had  rejected  scho- 
lasticism, and  whose  greatest  object  was  to  return  to  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  system,  when  reason  was  subjected  to 
revelation.  This  whole  subject  is  very  well  treated  in  the  work 
before  us. — ^pp.  228 — 256. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Articles  express  the  sense  of 
the  Church  of  England  on  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat ;  and 
thus  they  appear  to  be  binding  on  all  her  members  to  a  certain 
extent,  although  actual  subscription  is  not  required  from  any 
except  the  clergy.  The  canons  of  the  Church  denounce  excom- 
inunication  against  impugners  of  the  Articles,  which  implies  her 
full  confidence  in  their  truth,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain 
them  in  authority.  In  short,  the  intention  of  the  Church  plainly 
is,  that  doctrines  opposed  to  those  of  Romanism,  Pelagianism) 
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Anabaptism,  Socinianism,  and  other  errors  rejected  in  heir 
Articles,  should  be  taught  and  received  within  her  borders.  No 
true  Churchman  can  for  a  moment  deny  the  high  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  for  these  objects ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  these  Articles  are  limited  to  certain  specific 
tenets.  They  do  not  comprise  the  whole  body  of  Christiau 
belief  and  doctrine ;  no  one  formulary  can  possibly  do  so.  The 
Christian  faith  is  enshrined  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  its  ex- 
pression and  its  form  are  capable  of  indefinite  variety,  con- 
sistently with  the  preservation  of  the  substance  of  revealed 
truth ;  and  the  very  language  of  Scripture  itself,  as  well  as  of 
fonnularics  composed  by  unmspired  men,  are  capable  of  perver- 
sion. To  propound  the  mere  letter  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
as  the  sole  test  of  soundness  on  all  points  of  Christian  doctrine 
would  be  unwise,  because,  as  we  know  from  experience,  there 
may  be  devices  for  escaping  from  the  plainest  declarations.  This 
difficulty,  however,  would  bo  obviated  by  the  exercise  of  judg^ 
ment  by  some  competent  authority,  which  would  pronounce  what 
the  simple  meaning  of  the  article  was,  and  would  thus  pre- 
clude subterfuge  and  prevarication. 

But  our  objection  to  any  pro])osal  of  innovation  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical law,  as  we  have  lately  heard  of,  which  would  constitute 
the  Articles  the  sole  test  in  regard  to  all  subjects  mentioned  in 
them,  e.g,<t  the  sacraments,  is,  that  it  would  exclude  from  the 
character  of  tests  of  doctrine  those  formularies  of  the  Ohuroh 
which  have  always  possessed  that  authority  from  the  period  of 
their  composition.  We  .illude  to  the  three  Creeds  of  the  Church, 
and  the  ]3ook  of  Common  Prayer.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
question  that  these  formularies  express  as  fully  and  distinctly 
and  authoritatively  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church  as  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  Creeds  arc  even  of  more  authority  than 
the  Articles,  and  are  expressly  referred  to  in  the  Ailicles  as  ne- 
ces.sary  to  be  believed  by  all ;  while  the  Articles  are  no  where  pro- 
nounced to  1)0  necessary  to  salvation,  or  directly  imposed  on  all 
men  us  absolute  conditions  of  Christianity.  If  there  are  to  be 
any  tests  of  doctrine  whatever  besides  the  Holy  Scriptures,  there 
can  be  no  reason  assigned  for  giving  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
an  exclusive  authority  in  mattei*s  of  doctrine  which  they  liave 
never  yet  possessed.  The  very  fact  of  a  proposal  to  declare  them 
the  only  test  of  doctrine  in  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat,  is  a 
proof  tliat  they  have  never  hitherto  been  so  considered,  and  it  is 
therefore  an  innovation  of  a  most  important  character  which  is 
thus  attempted :  the  CImreh  of  England  is  called  on,  three  cen* 
turies  after  the  Beformation,  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  prin- 
ciples on  wliich  she  has  hitherto  acted,  without  even  the  fomwity 
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of  any  previous  discussion  or  argument.  Some  nameless  indi- 
yidual  or  body  intimates  an  intention  to  propose  a  clause  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  most  decidedly  affecting  the  interests  of  reli- 
gious truth  in  the  Church  of  England,  although  such  a  pro- 
position had  never  before  been  suggested  by  any  member  of  the 
Church,  as  far  as  we  are  aware  of. 

It  may  be  easy  to  allege,  that  the  Articles  represent  truly  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Undoubtedly  they  do  so. 
But  so  also  do  the  Creeds  and  the  Ritual  of  the  Church ;  and 
considering  that  these  various  formularies  were  composed  at  dif- 
ferent times,  with  reference  to  different  controversies,  or  with 
different  objects,  it  seems  evident  that  the  real  doctrine  of  the 
Church  must  be  gathered  from  the  comparison  of  its  various 
formularies,  rather  than  from  any  one  of  them  exclusively.  To  act 
otherwise  would  be  to  disregard  one  portion  of  the  Church's  teach- 
ing^ which  may  throw  light  on  the  remainder. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  objections,  we  cannot  but 
look  with  the  greatest  uneasiness  and  alarm  at  an  attempt,  ema- 
nating, apparently,  from  the  secular  power,  to  interfere  with  the 
tests  of  doctrine  hitherto  recognized  in  the  Church  of  England. 
We  do  not  dwell  here  on  the  obvious  unfitness  of  the  secular 
power  for  such  attempts,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Church  ;  nor  on  the  scandal  of  debating  such  sacred  matters  in  a 
popular  assembly,  including  religionists  of  all  classes.  But  what 
we  do  look  with  still  greater  jealousy  upon  is  any  attempt  what- 
ever, in  this  age  of  indifference  and  latitudinarianism,  to  make 
alterations,  without  any  obvious  reason,  in  the  system  of  religious 
tests  which  has  hitherto,  amidst  various  divisions,  preserved  so 
great  an  amount  of  real  agreement  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel. True  it  is,  that  these  tests  may  be  evaded  by  persons  who 
can  satisfy  their  consciences  by  sophistical  reasonings  and  strained 
interpretations.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  tests  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  been  sufficiently  effective  to  procure  the  expul- 
sion or  voluntary  retirement  of  parties  who  are  really  and  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  them.  We  allude  to  such  cases  as  those  of 
the  Socinians  and  Unitarians  in  the  last  and  the  present  century, 
of  various  Antinomian  and  Calvinistic  teachers  in  the  present 
century,  and,  recently,  of  the  Romanizing  party. 

If  alterations  are,  in  a  spirit  of  recklessness  or  of  irreverence, 
now  to  be  introduced  in  the  system  of  tests  hitherto  in  force  in 
the  Church  of  England,  without  even  the  slightest  pretence  that 
such  alteration  is  likely  to  promote  the  union  of  Christians  who 
are  now  separated  from  us,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be 
next  attempted.  The  Articles  themselves  may  be  hereafter  set 
aside  in  the  same  summary  way  in  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
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deal  with  the  other  formularies  of  the  Church.  In  the  present 
day,  the  secular  power  must  generally  be  expected  to  be  favour- 
able  to  any  removal  of  restrictions  on  liberty  of  opinion,  and 
therefore  the  very  hands  which  w^ould  now  strike  down  the  autho* 
rity  of  one  portion  of  the  Church'*s  teaching,  would  most  probably 
hereafter  be  willing  to  aid  in  subverting  the  remainder. 

If,  however,  any  such  attempt  should  be  made,  as  the  Church 
has  had  reason  to  apprehend,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  trust, 
of  so  strong  an  opposition  being  offered  to  it  by  the  bishops^ 
the  clergy,  and  the  gi'eat  mass  of  Churchmen,  as  to  render  its 
success  mipossible.  We  may  surely  ask  of  all  men  who  have 
really  at  heart  the  continuance  of  the  doctrine  and  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  whether  this  is  a  time  in  which  we  ought 
in  conscience  to  make  rash  experiments  upon  the  doctrinal  tests 
of  the  English  Church ;  and  whether  it  is  desirable  to  excite  ad- 
ditional controversy  and  agitation  on  so  momentous  a  topic. 
We  do  not  remember  any  proposal  like  the  present,  which  at- 
tempts to  interfere  directly  with  the  doctrinal  formularies  of  the 
English  Church.  It  is  altogether  a  new  feature  in  the  times* 
Hitherto  we  have  been  preserved  by  the  indifference,  the  discre- 
tion, or  the  right  feeling  of  politicians,  from  innovations  of  this 
character.  Any  interference  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
of  England  has  been  always  disclaimed  by  those  who  have  been 
most  anxious  to  exercise  the  power  of  Parliament  over  her  tem- 
poralities. But  if  any  such  a  proposal  as  this  should  be  adopted, 
it  opens  the  door  to  further  interference  with  the  sacred  deposit 
of  Christian  truth.  Whatever  may  be  the  motive  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  introduce  so  serious  an  innovation,  or  who  may 
be  led  indiscreetly  to  support  it,  the  precedent  for  alteration  thus 
set,  may  lead  to  results  which  they  would  contemplate  with 
dismay. 

If  a  precedent  were  to  be  established  for  tampering  with  the 
formularies  of  the  Church,  the  consequence  would  probably  be, 
that  persons  with  various  objects  might  be  induced  to  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  subscription  to  the  Articles. 
Persons  may  be  found  who  regard  the  Articles  as  an  unnecessary 
restraint  on  private  judgment.  Others,  again,  would  wish  ti> 
be  freed  from  their  positive  statements  on  the  subject  of  the 
Holy  Trinity ;  others  would  not  regret  to  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  pronouncing  a  condemnation  of  Bomish  doctrines  or 
practices.  Thus,  if  any  persons  who  might  regard  the  Articles  as 
more  perfect  expositions  of  doctrine  than  the  other  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  should  be  induced  on  any  account  to  lend 
their  aid  to  a  design  apparently  calculated  to  give  the  Articles 
exclusive  authority,  they  might  find  that  they  had  only  been 
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Sreparing  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the  Articles  themselves, 
'he  same  political  convenience  or  necessity  which  would  interfere 
to  restrict  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  letter  of  the  Articles  in 
judging  persons  accused  of  heresy  or  error,  might  at  any  moment 
render  it  imperative  to  remove  subscription,  which  is  undoubtedly 
an  interference  with  private  judgment,  and  which  may  sometimes 
be  found  an  inconvenient  hindrance  to  the  enjoyment  of  eccle- 
siastical benefices.  To  the  statesman,  who  generally  is  taught  to 
look  on  the  controversies  of  Christianity  with  impartiality,  the 
strong  declarations  of  the  Articles  in  opposition  to  Socinianism 
and  Komanism  must  necessarily  appear  to  be  unsuitcd  to  the 
tolerant  and  liberal  views  which  prevail  around  him;  and  as  a 
general  rule,  such  men  must  be  expected  to  be  favourable  to  any 
measures  for  relieving  the  minds  of  men  from  any  tests  which 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  thought  and  speculation. 

We  do  not  say  that  either  the  interference  lately  attempted  with 
the  tests  of  doctrine  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  abolition 
of  subscription  to  the  Articles  would  in  themselves  essentially 
alter  the  cnaracter  of  the  Church  ;  the  one  being  chiefly  an  im- 
pediment to  the  due  exercise  of  discipline,  and  the  other  a  removal 
of  a  safeguard  for  sound  doctrine ;  but  in  their  practical  results 
they  would  be  found  deeply  injurious,  as  promoting  the  increase  of 
extreme  doctrines,  the  stnfe  of  rival  theories,  and  the  unsettlement 
of  the  popular  mind  on  these  great  truths  of  Christianity  which 
all  now  receive  with  firm  and  unhesitating  faith. 
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Abt.  III. — Reginald  Vere^  a  Tale  of  the  Civil  Wars.  In  Verae. 
With  Not^  historical  and  illustrative.  By  the  Rev.  Frkderick 
Woods  Mant,  B.A.^  Atithor  of  the  ^Rubi.'*  Oxford:  J,  H. 
Parker. 

In  the  year  1682  was  printed  at  Dublin  a  remarkable  book, 
with  a  remarkable  title.  The  title  is,  "  Foxes  and  Firebrands.'" 
The  object  of  the  book  itself  is  to  prove,  by  well-authenticated 
evidence,  that,  from  the  time  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope,  dowTi  to  its  date  of  publication,  the 
Jesuits  and  Friars  of  various  orders  had,  under  the  disguise  of 
dissenting  preachers,  been  labouring  to  promote  separation  from 
the  Church  of  England,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  intro- 
ducing Bomanism.  The  book  is  not  very  skilfully  put  together, 
and  the  style  not  very  clear,  not  always  grammatical.  And 
perhaps  the  wi'iter  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  credulity, 
being,  together  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  at  the  time, 
an  undoubting  believer  in  the  Popish  plot,  professedly  revealed  by 
Titus  Oates ;  and  being  also  persuaded  that  the  attainder  of 
Lord  Strafford,  the  execution  of  Abp.  Laud,  and  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  were  all  brought  about  by  the  machinations  of  the 
Romanists.  Still  it  brings  forward  several  striking  facts,  sup- 
ported by  evidence  apparently  incontrovertible  *.  Several  of  these 
facts,  and  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported  are  given,  or 
alluded  to,  in  the  notes  to  the  poem,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
our  article,  the  subject  of  which  almost  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  "  Foxes  and  Firebrands.**' 

Of  the  poem  itself,  perhaps,  the  leading  characteristics  are 

*  One  of  these  anecdotes  derives  adilitional  interest  from  its  connexion  with 
Hammond,  certainly  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  learned  men  that  tliis  Church  haa 
ever  produced,  one  of  her  ablest  and  most  successful  defenders. 

"  Anno  \G5Gf  the  Reverend  Divine  Doctor  Henry  Hammond,  being  one  day  ia  the 
next  sliop  to  John  Crookes,  and  there  reading  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  a  red- 
coat casually  came  in  and  looked  over  this  divine's  shoulder,  and  there  read  the 
Latin  as  perfect  as  himself,  which  caused  the  doctor  to  admire  that  u  red-coat 
sliould  attain  to  that  learning :  then  speakiiigainto  him,  ho  demanded  how  lie  came  to 
that  science  1  The  red-coat  replied,  By  tlie  Holy  Spirit ;  the  doctor  hereupon 
replied,  I  will  try  thee  farther,  and  so  called  for  a  Greek  author,  which  the  red- 
coat not  only  read,  but  construed.  The  doctor,  to  try  him  further,  called  for  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  so  for  several  other  books,  in  which  tho  red-coat  was  very 
expert.  At  last,  tho  doctor  recollecting  with  himself,  called  for  a  Welsh  Bible, 
and  said,  Tf  thou  bcest  inspired,  rend  me  this  book,  and  construe  it ;  but  tlie  red- 
coat being  at  last  catchM,  replied,  I  have  given  thee  satisfaction  enough,  I  will 
not  satisfio  thee  further,  for  thou  wilt  not  believe  though  an  angel  came  from 
heaven." 
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mgour  and  compression ;  the  latter  sometimes  carried  so  far,  as 
to  occasion  a  degree  of  obscurity.  Mr.  Mant  has  great  command 
of  the  language  of  poetry,  and  his  adaptation  of  the  variety 
of  metres,  which  he  employs,  to  the  immediate  subject,  is  gene- 
rally managed  with  great  felicity.  Perhaps  we  were  still  more 
struck  by  this  felicitous  chan^  of  rhythm  and  cadence  in  his 
former  very  beautiful  poem,  tne  "Rubi.''  In  the  structure  of 
his  lines  he  is  more  attentive  to  vividness  and  strength,  than  to 
smoothness  of  versification,  and  sometimes  the  reader  does  not 
immediBiely  fall  in  to  the  often  changing  rhythm  of  the  compo- 
sition. We  are  not  about  to  forestall  the  interest  of  the  reader, 
by  unfolding  the  general  plot  of  the  poem,  or  by  anticipating  the 
incidents  which  mark  its  progress,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give 
a  brief  outline  of  its  openmg. 

Reginald  Vere,  it  appears,  has  recently  lost  his  mother,  by 
whom  he  had  been  tenderly  and  carefully  educated,  and  from 
whom  he  had  imbibed  a  strong  sense  of  reUgion,  and  a  deep 
heartfelt  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England.  A  little  before  the  battle  of  Lansdown,  he  is  sud- 
denly recalled  by  his  father,  Lord  Staunton,  from  the  gallant  army 
of  the  west,  led  on  to  victory  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and 
required  forthwith  to  eive  up  the  command  of  the  three  hundred 
retainers  of  the  &mify,  whom  he  had  hitherto  led  in  support  of 
the  royal  cause.  The  Lord  of  Staimton  Vere  is  represented  as  a 
selfish,  proud,  overbearing  sensualist,  professing  great  attachment 
to  ''  Church  and  king,^  but  with  a  limited  intellect,  and  governed 
by  self-will,  knowing  nothing  of  the  principles  on  which  such 
attachment  ought  to  be  founded.  His  ear  has  been  gained  by 
two  Jesuits,  Napper  and  Commin,  disguised, — Commin  as  a 
soldier,  and  Napper  as  a  Puritanical  preacher,  the  intrusive  rector 
of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Gompton.  These  men  have  contrived  to 
instil  into  Lora  Staunton^s  mind  a  conviction,  that  the  attach- 
ment of  Reginald  Vere  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  especially  his 
attendance  at  daily  prayer,  is  an  indication  of  a  leaning  to 
Popery,  and  have  miiced  up  with  this  impression  some  dai'k  sus- 

?icions  of  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  nis  filial  duty  to  himself. 
*he  insidious  but  successful  arte  of  these  two  practised  deceivers 
give  occasion  to  the  following  stanzas  on  slander,  which  furnish 
an  instance  of  the  vigour  and  Compression  which  we  have  spoken 
of,  as  characterizing  the  poem.  In  fact,  the  compression  here  is 
such,  that  the  substance  of  a  long  sermon  on  slander  seems  to  be 
compressed  in  these  two  pages. 


« 


Oh,  slander !  thou  malignant  art ! 
True  teat  of  the  cormpted  heart ! 


Tliou  coward  hater's  cowsrd  tool  I 

Tlie  bravo  raay  foil  the  brave  man's  brand, 

TliQ  prudent  shun  tbe  miiinight  hand. 

The  alnndercr's  tongue  what  care  can  rule, 

When  on  its  victim's  name  it  brings 

Tfic  nsp-likc  venom  of  its  atings  f 

The  Bkiirul  leech  may  soon  allay 

Tile  wounds  received  in  open  fray  ; 

Remorse  may  stay  the  felon's  knife. 

And  spore  tlie  cowering  victim's  life  ; 

llemorse  or  leech's  skill  in  Tain 

To  assuage  the  slanderers  ceaseless  pain  ; 

No  time  the  injury  can  bound, 

The  poison  festers  in  the  wound. 

"  Say,  hast  thou  slandered  I    Dost  repent  t 
Be  this  thy  clinging  punishment ! 
Thou  wouldst  recall  the  coward  ill, 

Tiiou  would st  thy  crime  confess  ; 
Exert  thine  efforts,  try  thy  skill 

Thy  victim  to  redress. 
Iletract  thy  words,  re-writc  the  tale : 
Tliink'st  ihou  thy  rhetoric  will  prcviul  1 
Will  half  of  those,  who  heard  the  lie, 
Hear  thee  retract  the  calumny  7 
Tliy  one  tongue  spoke,  but  it  has  spread 
By  hundred  tongues  the  lie  it  bred ; 
And  couldst  thou  speak  with  hundred  toneues, 
Tliou  couldst  not  clear  thy  victim's  wrongs, 

"  Will  half  of  those  thou  hast  deceived 

Itcnounce  the  tale  tlicy  first  received 

Upon  thy  credit,  and  believed. 

Nor  deem  some  fresh  deceit  is  meant  ? 

The  slandered  can't  he  innocent. 

But  thou  prcvaileat ;    years  glide  on  j 

All  good  remembrances  aie  gone, 

But  evil  recollected  stays  ; 

And  there  will  aye  be  room  to  raise 

Tlie  evil  tale  of  other  days, 

Lnng  after  the  defence  is  dead, 

To  whisper  "  such  and  such"  was  said ; 

Death  only  sets  thy  victim  free 

From  the  old  sore  of  calumny. 
As  tlic  blood  of  the  murdered  rcluma  not  again. 
As  tlie  sanii  of  tlic  desert  sucks  up  the  light  rain, 
As  the  SHOW  of  the  ivinler-stomi  melts  on  the  river 
'Jill-  good  name  of  the  slandered  one  sinks,  and  for  ever. 


"  If  thou  hast  hurt  thy  brother's  fame, 
If  thou  hast  kiird  his  honest  name  ; 
Taught  by  the  warning,  oh,  beware  ! 
Thou  canst  not  now  thy  wrong  repair ; 
This  canst  thou  do,  thy  crime  deplore, 
And,  taught  by  sorrow,  sin  no  more." 

In  consequence  of  the  suspicions  thus  artfiiUy  instilled,  Begi^ 
nald  is  most  harshly  treated  by  his  father  in  a  short  interview, 
and  then  peremptorily  ordered  by  "  break  of  day"*'  to  carry  a  letter 
to  Sir  Balph  Hopton,  announcing  that  the  command  of  his  re- 
tainers was  taken  from  his  son  and  transferred  to  Gommin. 
With  this  order  the  noble  leaders  of  the  royalist  army  refuse  to 
comply,  and  Reginald  heads  his  men  with  distinction  in  the  hard- 
fougnt  fight  which  followed.  The  battle  of  Lansdown  is  given  in 
a  most  spirited  and  interestmg  manner.  The  Poem  keeps  close 
to  the  narrative  of  Clarendon,  merely  assuming  the  poetic  licence 
of  giving  a  name  to  the  traitor,  hitherto  anonymous,  by  whose 
hand  the  two  most  calamitous  events  in  the  victorious  army,  the 
death  of  Sir  Bevil  Greenvil  and  the  disabling  of  Sir  Ealph  Hopton, 
were  brought  about.  As  another  instance  of  compression,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  give  a  single  stanza  on  the  evils  of  war, 
even  after  a  victory. 

"  The  battle  is  over,  now  muster  the  host ; 

Bear  gently  the  wounded  and  bury  the  slain. 
Now  reckon  in  blood  what  the  conquest  has  cost, 

Ere  you  boast  of  its  glory,  or  count  on  its  gain. 
Sum  up  the  sad  hearts  and  the  desolate  tears. 

That  the  fatherless  shed,  by  your  conquest  bereft ; 
And  number  the  hopeless,  the  wearisome,  years 

That  the  widow  must  toil  for  her  charge  that  is  left ; 
And  number  the  groans  of  the  wounded  ones  lying 

Stiff,  smarting,  and  cold  on  the  fight's  bloody  scene  ; 
And  the  agonized  memories,  that  rush  on  the  dying, 

Of  the  life  that  will  be,  and  the  life  that  has  been  : 
To  whom,  all  unwean'd  from  earth's  pleasures  and  sins, 

Eternity  opens,  and  judgment  begins. 
Then  the  balance  be  struck  !  then  the  heart  may  decide 

The  loss  or  the  gain  of  war's  misery  or  pride !" 

This  reminds  us  of  the  reported  reply  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  successful  commander  of  modern  times — ^whether  truly  re- 
ported we  know  not — ^to  a  lady,  who  remarked,  "  What  a  splendid 
thinff  must  a  victory  be  I^^  '^  Splendid !  Madam ;  the  most  dread* 
ful  thing  I  know,  except  a  defeat.^^ 

We  cautiously  abstain  from  marring  the  reader^s  interest  in 
the  story  of  the  poem,  by  mentioning  any  of  its  stirring  incidents, 
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but  having  given  one  or  two  specimens  marked  by  force  and 
vigour^  we  must  beg  permission  to  bring  forward  a  very  few  pas- 
sages of  a  softer  and  gentler  character,  which  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarly in  unison  with  the  mind  and  deep  feelings  of  the  writer.  We 
are  persuaded  that  very  many  of  our  readers  will  sympathize  with 
the  following  stanzas,  when  they  have  got  over  the  somewhat 
encumbered  rhythm,  and  perhaps  awkward  construction,  of  the 
first  line. 

"  What  is  home  ?  in  the  thoughts  of  awakening  spring, 
When  the  green  buds  burst,  and  the  glad  birds  sing, 
And  the  garden  breatheth  its  honied  scents, 
And  puts  forth  its  sweetest  blandishments. 
And  each  flower  looks  up  with  clear  bright  eye 
Into  the  face  of  the  glowing  sky, 

And  the  buds,  and  the  birds,  and  the  bright  flowers  come 
To  the  wanderer's  dreams  :  but  they  are  not  home. 

"  For  there  lacketh  the  music  of  merry  tongues, 
That  rang  through  the  garden  like  fairy  songs ; 
And  there  lacketh  the  patter  of  happy  feet. 
That  filled  the  haunts  of  each  loved  retreat ; 
And  there  lacketh  the  glitter  of  laughing  eyes, 
And  the  joy  of  the  young  heart's  gaities. 
That  gave  to  the  scene  its  living  soul, 
The  inward  spirit  that  named  the  whole. 

"  Remove  that  charm,  and  in  vain  you  come 
From  distant  regions  to  seek  for  home ; 
Though  it  beareth  the  old  familiar  name. 
And  its  scenes  of  beauty  remain  the  same 
With  those  of  the  well-remember'd  spot 
That  memory  cherish'di  that  place  is  not 
What  our  fancy  shadow'd  in  years  gone  by. 
When  we  spoke  of  the  home  of  our  infancy. 

"  Such  is  the  change.  In  lapse  of  years. 
That  over  every  home  appears  ; 
And  it  is  well  the  heart  should  know 
That  all  such  pleasures  come  and  go ; 
Lest  clothing  any  human  tie 
With  thoughts  of  immortality, 
We  give  to  earthly  things  a  love 
That  the  soul  owes  to  realms  above." 

A  similar  tone  of  feeling,  sensitively  alive  to  all  the  best  emo- 
tions of  family  and  social  attachments,  and  to  all  the  innocent  en- 
joyments of  life,  sobered  and  chastened  by  the  solemn  teaching  of 
reliffion,  pervades  the  whole  of  the  poem. 

We  have  almost  exceeded  the  limits  which  we  had  proposed 


|i  for  extractSi  but  we  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  just  introducing 
If  the  heroine.  Both  hero  and  heroine  have  lost  their  mothers.  The 
II  touching  dedication  prefixed  to  the  poem  shows  how  deeply  Mr. 
M  Mant  feels  a  similar  bereavement,  a  feeUng  which  seems  to  have 
f  suggested  several  passages  of  much  beauty.  After  an  engaging 
H  portrait  of  Marion^s  person  and  loveliness  of  character,  and  an 
I  allusion  to  the  death  of  her  mother,  we  have  the  following  just 
observation : 

**  Well  it  18  by  Heaven  design'di 
That  in  mortal  scenes  of  sorrowi 

Ever  the  elastic  mind 

May  in  occupation  find 
Soothing  comfort,  and  may  borrow 

Even  from  the  source  of  grief 

That  which  gives  the  heart  relief. 
Thus  it  was  with  Marion's  heart." — 

Her  ^'  occupation^  was  to  supplv,  so  far  as  she  could,  the  place  of 
her  mother  in  the  care  of  her  father  and  his  family* 

"  And,  except  that  somewhat  slower 

Was  her  foot  upon  the  green, 
And  her  voice  was  somewhat  lower, 

Somewhat  sadder  was  her  mien, 
Scarcely  could  the  world  have  known. 

That  affliction's  wintry  hour 
With  so  keen  a  hlast  had  blown 

On  so  delicate  a  flower." 

All  readers  must  have  remarked,  that  it  is  the  usual  practice 
of  our  ablest  writers  of  fiction,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  to  in- 
troduce their  most  bustling  and  stirring  events  by  some  picture 
of  calmness  and  ^uiet.  The  following  picture  of  Marion,  in  her 
lonely  seclusion,  is  followed  by  an  animating  scene  of  excitement, 
turmoil,  and  alarm : 

'*  Skilfully  fashion'd  by  Marion's  side, 

Frame  of  embroidery  work  was  spread ! 
But  carelessly  there  her  fingers  plied 

With  listless  needle  the  silken  thread ; 
And  slowly  and  slowly  formed  to  view, 

Figures  and  faces  and  landscapes  grew. 
For  Marion's  thoughts  were  far  away 
.  From  silken  thread  of  embroidery  frame. 
And  sometimes  she  thought  of  battle  fray, 

And  sometimes  of  one  she  dared  not  name ; 
And  her  form  that  trembled,  her  cheek  that  glowed, 
The  varying  ton«  gf  her  visions  shewed^ 
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For  sometimes  her  small  white  hands  were  clasped 

Over  her  knees  in  calm  distress ; 
And  sometimes  her  silken  thread  she  grasp'd. 

Bat  the  needle's  point  was  motionless : 
And  within  her  hlue  eyes'  liquid  cell 

The  tear  drops  trembled,  but  never  fell. 
And  then  she  sung  some  mournful  air, 

Scarce  knew  the  maiden  what  she  sung ; 
But  the  music,  like  a  secret  prayer, 

Soothed  the  heart  as  it  flowed  along : 
And  then  she  smiled  on  her  saddening  strain, 
And  strove  to  bend  to  her  task  again. 
And  then  did  her  taper  fingers  range 

Over  the  web  so  light  and  fast. 
As  if  she  thought  to  work  a  change 

In  her  mournful  thoughts  :  and  it  came  at  last." 

In  describing  the  spoil  and  devastation  perpetrated  on  the 
churches  of  this  country  by  the  misguided  zeal  and  ignorant  fana- 
ticism of  the  Puritans,  Mr.  Mant  draws  largely  upon  Walker's 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  and  in  the  notes  arc  given  many  curious 
and  interesting  facts  from  that  valuable  book.  Perhaps  some 
persons  may  be  of  opinion  that  those  religionists  are  treated  with 
too  much  caustic  severity,  and  that  in  sometimes  adopting  the 
metre  of  Hudibras,  Mr.  Mant  has  caught  something  of  its  spirit. 
We  are  persuaded  that  such  an  opinion  is  unfounded.  The  poem 
is  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  deep  religious  feeling,  and  we  think  that 
a  really  irreverent  expression  is  not  to  be  found  in  it.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  Napper  is  a  Jesuit  in  the  disguise  of  a  Puritan ; 
and  that  though  among  the  Puritans  there  were  very  many  men 
actuated  by  sincere  and  fervent  zeal,  yet  there  were  many  also  in- 
fluenced by  a  wild  and  misdirected  enthusiasm ;  many  also  who 
made  religion  a  cloak  for  maliciousness. 

It  has  occurred  to  us,  from  some  features  in  the  poem,  to  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  Mant  may  at  some  time  liave  contemplated  taking 
a  wider  range,  and  constructing  a  more  extended  narrative.  Aa 
ground  for  this  suspicion  we  would  mention  the  very  spirited  de- 
scription of  the  rapid  progress,  the  almost  railroad  speed,  of  the 
express  sent  by  Napper  to  Rome,  which  reminded  us  of  the  fiery 
cross  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  description  is  given  with  great 
force  and  vivacity,  and  the  despatch  is  delivered,  but  nothing 
seems  to  come  of  it.     Quid  dignvm  tanto  f 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  close.    We  have  little  hesitation  in 

expressing  our  opinion,  that  Reginald  Vere  is  a  very  interesting 

tale,  the  work  or  a  well-inform^  and  highly  poetic  mind,  actu- 

(.  ated  by  the  kindliest  of  human  sympathies,  and  ever  alive  to  all 
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the  beauties  of  external  nature.  It  abounds  in  passages  of  great 
beauty,  and  of  great  vigour  and  animation ;  and  many  of  those  of 
a  more  meditative  or  moral  cast  might  be  beneficially  stored  up 
in  the  memory.  The  writer  is  evidently  thoroughly  conversant 
in  the  history  of  the  time  in  which  the  events  of  his  poem  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place.  Our  readers  will  not  be  the  less  dis- 
posed to  think  favourably  of  the  poem,  if  we  add,  that  it  appears 
from  every  part  of  it,  that  Mr.  Mant  is  most  zealously  and  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  religion  which  it  is  his  duty  to  teach,  and 
to  the  Apostolical  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  minister. 
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Who  could  affect  to  deny  that  allurements  for  some  minds  ar 
possessed  by  the  Church  of  Uome  in  the  present  day,  in  whid 
the  Church  of  England  is  deficient,  and  which  may  form  a  trii 
to  the  faith  of  those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  guided  b; 
impulse,  or  impelled  by  an  impatient  craving  for  the  ideal  i  Le 
us  enumerate  some  of  the  specific  attractions  which  operat 
variously  on  various  dispositions.  First,  then,  the  tendency  o 
the  humble  and  faithful  heart  to  implicit  confidence  in  its  teacher 
this,  in  itself,  most  Catholic  instinct,  is  encouraged  and  developed 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent  by  the  system  of  Bomish  inralli 
bility.  And  tnis  obedience,  we  may  remark,  is  not  alone  U 
be  tendered  to  the  Boman  Church,  as  a  whole,  but  furthei 
to  every  individual  priest  as  its  representative  or  embodiment 
who  may  be  consulted  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  as  an  oracuhu 
voice  which  must  yield  ^^  right  counsel.^'  We  have  said  thai 
there  is  a  certain  charm  in  this  possibility  of  unrestricted  relianoi 
and  obedience,  for  many  humble  hearts ;  and  that  a  Catholic  in- 
stinct prompts  the  desire  for  it :  yet  assuredly,  there  may  be  i 
sinful  excess  in  such  desire,  even  in  the  pure  of  heart,  if  it  b( 
carried  to  the  limit  of  self-abandonment :  for  each  man  mual 
answer  for  himself  to  his  God,  ^'  and  not  another  ;^^  and  Scriptun 
expressly  charges  us  to  call  no  man  ^'father,^^  in  the  sense 
of  mfallible  judge  and  absolute  lord  and  master. 

But  the  attraction  in  this  case  is  perhaps  even  strongei 
for  the  mind  which  has  lost  all  hold  on  objective  truth,  oi 
which  is  at  least  tossed  about  on  the  waves  of  every  contro- 
versy, than  it  has  been  acknowledged  to  be,  for  the  lowly  oj 
spirit  and  pure  of  heart.  Those,  who  have  argued  and  worked 
themselves  out  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  convictions ;  who,  bj 
indulging  a  controversial  habit  of  mind,  combined  with  irreve- 
rence towards  their  mother  church,  have  finally  arrived  at  a  stau 
of  indefinite  negation ;  who  no  longer  realize  the  primary  veritiefl 
of  Christianity ;  these,  we  know,  feel  attracted  by  the  prospect  oi 
an  external  and  visible  infallibility,  under  which  they  can  take 
refuge:  they  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  their  own  position; 
they  even  resolve  to  doubt  all  things,  and  persuade  themselves 
that  they  act  virtuously  in  so  doing,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
necessity  for  flight  to  this  presum^  external  certainty  claimed 


S'  Borne.  But  whatever  be  the  motives  of  those  attracted, 
e  attraction  exercised  bv  the  assertion  of  infallibility  and  abso^ 
lute  dominion,  over  hmnble  hearts  and  servile  hearts,  vacillating 
minds  and  weak  minds,  is  certainly  not  to  be  questioned. 

Again,  an  attraction  of  another  order  possessed  by  Borne,  is 
the  external  splendour  of  her  rites  and  services ;  what  may,  at 
first  sig^t,  appear  ^^the  beauty  of  holiness.'^  To  the  class 
Bwinly  assailed  by  temptations  to  apostasy,  Bome  proffers  Daily 
Communion,  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  daily  reception  of  the 
Mystic  Presence  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  This  alone  consti* 
tates  a  mighty  charm  for  many  spirits.  Every  morning  this 
wondrous  visitation  of  the  Lord  of  glory  is  renewed,  accom- 
panied by  all  external  symbols  of  power  and  majesty.  The 
nost  is  uplifted,  the  incense  ascends  on  high,  the  worshippers 
kneel  as  in  awe-struck  terror,  the  presence  is  received.  Further, 
all  appliances  to  the  senses  are  in  these  services  combined; 
music,  painting,  splendour  of  the  altar,  dimness  of  the  aisle ; 
and  again,  constant  variety  in  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
services  constituting  a  possible  medium  for  perpetual  excitement. 
We  can  only  indicate  the  chief  allurements  pertaining  to  this 
class ;  yet,  enough  has  been  said,  even  here,  to  warrant  us  in  the 
assertion,  that  Bome  does  externally  possess  such  pomp  of  public 
worship,  as  may  possibly  attract  even  simple  hearts  to  her  com- 
munion ;  but  cannot  fw  to  operate  by  way  of  magnet  on  all 
those  who  think  more  of  form  than  of  reality,  and  are  easily 
dazzled  by  glitter  and  dare. 

Once  more,  Bome,  through  the  forbidden  medium  of  creature- 
worship,  encourages  and  further  developes,  to  an  excess,  that 
admiring  love  for  saints  and  martyrs,  which  is  in  itself  most 
catholic  and  praiseworthy.  By  directing  our  attention  to  the 
special  virtues  of  holy  men  she  affords  so  many  channels  of 
devotional  feeling ;  she  yields,  at  the  same  time,  so  many  sources 
of  recreation  and  delight.  Much  of  evil,  of  deadly  evil,  is  blent 
with  this,  we  know :  but  we  speak  at  present  with  reference  to 
the  actual  temptations  presented  to  unsound  Anglicans,  by  those 
attractions  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  of  which  we  do  not  wish  to 

Question  her  possession.  And  we  repeat  therefore,  that  the 
evelopment  of  love  for  the  Virgin  and  saints,  which  appears 
miturally  to  accompany  creature-worship,  or  what  we  cannot 
but  designate  idolatry  (though  it  may  undoubtedly,  and  does 
exist  wiwout  it),  is  another  source  of  allurement  to  those,  who 
have  never  fully  realized  the  gifts  and  graces  of  their  own  spi- 
ritual mother. 

Finally,  for  we  must  not  linger  longer  over  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  the  medieeval  character  of  the  Bomish  Church  consti- 
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tutes  a  potent  attraction  for  some  minds.     We  have   in  o 
mind''s  eye  the  advantage  which  Home  possesses,  in  being  able 
claim  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  traditions,  in  accepting,  wit 
*f  out  restriction,  all  the  wonders  of  the  middle  ages ;  boasting  the 

saints  and  martyrs  all  her  own,  and  encouraging  that  afTection  f! 

their  memory  which  should  be  the  natural  heritage  of  every  Chri 

■■  '*'j  tian  heart.     We  know  well  that  all  these  are  in  a  due  sense  ou 

\U  also ;  we  know  that  the  Fathei*s  are  hostile  as  a  body  to  the  syste: 

If  presented  to   us  by  modern  Romanism ;  we   know,  even,  tlw 

Ijl  the  expertcst  Eomish  controversialists  have  been  compelled  1 

I  acknowledge  this  fact,  to  abandon  the  argument  from  Gatholi 

I  tradition,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  terrible  theory  of  developmen 

jj  But  this  knowledge  does  not  affect  the  consideration  wliich  in 

^!  would  wish  to  express;  that  Home  possesses  the  c^emah  i 

'  communion  with  sill  ages  of  the  Church.     She   is   thus  like! 

to  appear,  to  the  uncritical  eye,  as  possessed  of  the  reality  i 
Catholicity ;  and  this  fact  must  exercise  a  potent  influence  ovc 
;j;l  all  who  are  liable  to  be  drawn  within  her  sphere. 

I,  \V"e  have  now  enumerated,  very  briefly,  some  of  the  real  c 

apparent  advantages  and  consequent  attractions  possessed   £ 

present  by  the  Church  of  Kome ;  various  others  might  be  namec 

\  but  those  quoted  suffice  for  the  occasion.     We  deny  not,  nay,  w 

admit,  that  the  Church  of  England,  though  possessed  of  aU  th 
requisites  necessaiy  to  constitute  a  true  branch  of  the  Churc 
Catholic,  though  further  entitled  to  the  pmise  of  far  higher  doc 
trinal  purity  than  pertains  to  Home,  is  deficient  in  some  depart 
ments  of  practice  and  discipline.  There  is  a  question,  howevoi 
which  may  be  said  to  lie  at  the  very  root  of  this  inquirj',  and  on  th 
,  solution  of  which  the  entire  controversy  betwixt  Home  and  Englam 

r  must  be  allowed  to  pend ;  and  this  is,  does  our  Lord''s  promise  tha 

his  Church  should  not  be  overcome  by  evil  (a  promise,  the  existenc 

of  which  will  scarcely  be  questioned),  involve  the  al)Solutc  lufalli 

I  bility  of  that  Church,  or  no  ?     If  it  does,  if  that  Church  canno 

partially  fall,  nay,  even  partially  apostatize,  at  least  as  far  as  th 

addition  of  idolatry  is  concerned  (as  did  the  Jewish  Church  of  old) 

then  must  all  tliose  who  recognize  the  application  of  that  promise  t< 

u  the  visible,  and  not  alone  the  invisible  Church,  abandon  resistane 

■j  to  Home,  and  acknowledge  that  her  theory  of  her  infallibility  ani 

i^  spiritual  impeccabiUty,  realized  as  she  declares  it  to  be  in  her  actua 

existence,  is  alone  consistent  with  the  declaration  of  the  Church^i 
Divine  Founder.  ]3ut  if,  as  we  contend,  nay,  should  almos 
assume,  that  promise  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  partial  faJ 
and  degradation,  not  only  of  branches  of  the  Church  Catliolic 
but  even  of  the  Church  Catholic  herself;  then  a  sure  ground  ii 
gained,  from  which  wo  can  advance  to  the  exposition  of  oui 
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Anglican   theory  on  Church    unity.     Let   then  this   primary 

Esition  be  well  considered  by  those  who  follow  the  argument, 
it  tenable  ?  Divine  grace  must  accompany  the  visible  succes- 
sion of  the  Church.  This  is  acknowledged.  Does  that  grace 
involve  absolute  infallibility !  The  examples  of  Judas  and  Peter 
alone  may  surely  suffice  to  settle  this  mquiry  in  the  negative. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  be  told,  the  Spirit  does  conduct  into  all  truth. 
We  reply,  into  all  saving  truth ;  such  truth,  at  least,  as  shall 
suffice  for  salvation;  but  not,  necessarily,  to  dogmatic  infalli- 
bility ;  or,  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  "  invincible  igno- 
rance,^^ which,  it  is  admitted,  may  consist  with  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  ?  But  surely,  the  respondent  will  tell  us,  the  Spirit  is  not 
so  bound  to  the  visible  channel  of  succession,  that  It  may  not 
withhold  itself  where  there  is  deadly  heresy,  or  denial  of  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  may  and  must  be  granted  ; 
for  we  cannot  conceive  the  Apostolic  succession  of  any  validity 
in  Unitarian  bodies.  Our  Lord  has  provided  against  this  diffi- 
culty :  He  has  specially  declared,  that  his  visible  Church  is  founded 
on  this  rock — faith  in  his  Grodhead,  or  rather  in  the  Grodhead 
of  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  the  fundamental  verity,  which  will 
be  found  on  consideration  to  involve  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  blessed  and  eternal  Trinity,  and  all  other  Catholic  truth : 
and  He  has  further  promised  that  the  Church,  founded  on  this 
rock,  shall  not  be  overthrown ;  in  other  words,  He  has  consti- 
tuted it  an  unfailing  mark  of  his  Churches  presence,  and  has 
declared  that  the  Church  possessing  it  shall  endure  for  ever.  He 
has  further  constituted  two  mystic  rites  or  ceremonies,  as  gene- 
rally necessary  for  the  salvation  of  all  men ;  as  the  two  great  and 
abiding  channels  of  Divine  grace ;  and,  finally.  He  has  committed 
the  faith  in  his  Grodhead,  and  consequently  in  the  blessed  Trinity^ 
and  the  communication  of  these  pledges  of  his  presence,  of  these 
means  of  conveying  Him,  of  conveying  even  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  soul,  to  a  visible  and  divinely-constituted  body, 
governed  after  a  certain  appointed  fashion,  and  continued  from 
age  to  age  through  the  transmission  of  grace,  conveyed  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  after  the  pattern  first  set  by  our  Lord,  and 
closely  followed  by  his  Apostles  and  disciples. 

And  now  we  have  arrived,  as  it  were,  suggestively  and  by 
implication,  at  the  three  infallible  marks  of  a  Churches  Catho- 
licity ;  that  is,  of  its  being  a  true  and  visible  branch  of  that 
one  Church  Catholic  which,  in  the  spiritual  "communion  of 
saints,^*^  at  least,  must  enjoy  undivided  unity.  These  are,  then, 
as  has  been  already  inferred,  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation,  and  implicitly  in  all  that  is  revealed  by  God, 
communication  of  the  two  great  Sacraments  as  the  visible  sources, 
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and  channels  of  grace,  and  possession  of  the  Apostolic  suc- 
cession and  government.  These  arc  the  only  indispensable  marks^ 
and,  there  is  no  doubt,  have  been  ever  possessed,  and  are  at  pre- 
sent possessed  by  all  visible  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic. 
And  consistently  with  the  possession  of  these  marks  of  God^s 
inheritance,  there  may  be  marks  of  human  error,  in  the  actual 
neglect  of  ordinances,  or  their  corruption,  or  in  practices  which 
have  no  warrant  in  God''s  word,  but  arc  rather  repugnant  to  it — 
in  superstitions,  and  even  in  idolatries.  Thus  it  was  under  the 
former  Dispensation,  and  thus  it  may  be  under  the  latter. 

Having  stated  what  the  indispensable  requisites  of  a  visible 
Church,  or  branch  of  the  Church  arc,  accordmg  to  the  Anglican 
theory  or  belief,  it  appears  scarcely  necessary  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion, in  so  many  w^ords,  that  t\\fi  Anglican  Church  must  be  such  a 
branch.  But  if  this  be  true,  it  ts  further  obvious  that  allegiance  is 
generally  due  to  our  spiritual  mother,  as  such,  from  her  children  ; 
we  say  generality ^  because  we  will  not  affirm  that  no  cause  wliatever 
could  possibly  excuse  a  baptized  Christian  in  seceding  from  a  body 
which  possessed  the  requisites  above  enumerated.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
a  difficult  question  to  decide,  and  we  wish  not  to  speak  strongly ; 
but  it  does  appear  to  us,  that  the  adoption  of  ccrtam  corruptions, 
although  they  may  not  invalidate  a  Ghurch'^s  hold  of  fundamental 
verities,  may  yet  possibly  justify  her  children  in  deserting  her  com- 
munion. We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  case  of  idolatry. 
Surely  those  who  believe  prayers  to  any  creature  to  be  positively 
sinful  and  idolatrous,  are  bound  to  protest  against  them.  The 
language  of  Scripture  on  this  subject  cannot  be  mistaken.  Are  they 
to  allow  their  children  to  be  contaminated  by  partially  idolatrous 
instruction,  even  if  they  could,  in  as  far  as  themselves  were  con- 
cerned, escape  its  ill  effects!  Besides,  the  Church  of  Rome 
accepts  no  divided  allegiance ;  you  must  submit  altogether  and 
on  every  point,  or  you  cannot  be  truly  a  Romanist  at  all.  Could 
a  man  remain  honestly  in  the  Roman  communion  who  rejected 
that  tenet  of  infallibility,  on  which  Romanism,  as  distinguished 
from  Catholicity,  is  erected ;  without  which  that  communion 
declares  there  can  be  no  salvation  ?  AV^hat  follows !  Simply,  that 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be  justified  in  leaving  her 
communion,  even  whilst  they  continue  to  recognize  her  as  a  possi- 
ble channel  of  salvation.  Nevertheless,  to  resume  the  thread  of  our 
argument,  so  much  is  certain ;  Anglicans  are  generally  bound  to 
yield  allegiance  to  their  spiritual  mother  as  a  Church ;  and,  unless 
they  believe  that  they  cannot  be  saved  in  her,  they  commit  a  most 
deadly  sin  in  leaving  her. 

We  must  be  pennitted  a  passing  allusion  to  those  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist,  or  rather  Presbyterian  bodies,  whom  we  appear  to  have 
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left  altogether  on  one  side,  as  unworthy  of  classification.  Their 
case  is  undoubtedly  peculiar,  and  it  would  be  most  painful  to 
decide  against  them  ;  to  deny,  that  is,  that  they  can  be  possessed 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  salvation,  including  Sacramental  Grace. 
Borne  upbraids  us  for  our  indecision,  and  hesitates  not  to  fulmi- 
nate her  anathemas:  but  does  not  absolute  necessity  palliate 
much,  if  not  all  ?  If,  as  we  have  striven  to  show,  conscientious 
men  may  be  wisely  impelled  to  leave  the  Roman  Communion,  to 

J>rotest ;  may  be  driven  so  to  do  ;  can  we  make  them  responsible 
or  the  unavoidable  fatality  of  their  positions !  Can  we  believe 
that  Providence  will  hold  them  so !  And  vet  it  is  safer,  perhaps, 
and  wiser,  to  believe  that  grace,  where  it  is  communicated  to 
them  (and  that  so  it  is  we  doubt  not),  is  extraordinary  rather 
than  ordinary ;  that  it  flows  because  Go'd  wills  it,  but  not  in  the 
appointed  channel. 

To  resume,  the  Church  of  England  has  her  distinctive  excel- 
lences, which  may  be  more  than  set  ofl^  against  any  practical 
deficiencies.  Her  faith  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  all  ages : 
we  have  therefore  absolute,  we  may  truly  say  infallible,  warrant 
for  the  correctness  of  her  teaching,  both  from  Holy  Writ  itself 
And  universal  tradition.  Her  Creeds  are  those  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  and  express  all  the  fundamental  verities  of  the  faith. 
He  who  realizes  these  alone  may  well  rejoice.  But  again,  her 
Articles,  against  which  such  an  outcry  has  been  raised  by  Ro- 
manists, alas  !  that  we  must  add,  by  Romanisers  also ;  what  do 
they  say  that  can  be  reasonably  construed  as  inconsistent  with 
the  Creeds  ?  Indeed  they  specifically  affirm  the  absolute  correct- 
ness of  those  Creeds.  They  further  confirm,  individually,  all 
Uie  leading  tenets  of  Christianity, — the  Trinity,  the  Godhead 
of  our  Lord,  his  Descent,  his  Resurrection,  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  universality  of  original  sin,  incapacity  of  man  without 
grace  to  please  God.  justification  through  Christ^s  merits  applied 
by  faith,  the  indispensable  manifestation  of  that  faith  in  good 
works,  the  possibility  of  repentance  and  pardon  for  sin  after 
baptism,  foreknowledge  and  assent  of  Gt>d  to  the  salvation  or 
perdition  of  men,  called,  in  a  certain  sense,  predestination,  but 
most  carefully  guarded;  nature  and  requisites  and  authority 
of  the  Church ;  grace  conveyed  in  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  &c« 

We  are  ashamed  to  deal  seriously  with  the  general  futile  ob- 
jections ;  that  man's  freewill  is  denied ;  that  Baptism  is  not  de- 
clared to  be  regeneration,  but  a  sign  of  it ;  that  the  Presence  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  called  re^ ;  and  more  of  the  same  flimsy 
nature,  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  more  specifically  by- 
and-by.    ^ean^diile,  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  state  our  convic- 
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tion,  that  wliether  judged  by  her  Creeds,  her  Articles,  or  her  Ser- 
vices, the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England  will  be  found  pure.  This 
in  itself  should  be  an  all-sufficient  attraction  for  those  who  believe 
salvation  possible  out  of  the  Roman  Communion,  and  possible  for 
them  ;  and  this  we  see  not  how  any  can  question  who  rightly  un- 
derstand our  Lord's  promise,  "  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.'' 
Vut  she  has  other  special  excellences.  She  commends  herself 
equally  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart ;  she  claims  no  blind 
worship,  but  the  allegiance  of  love ;  she  does  not  bid  her  children 
seei'  truth,  in  the  first  place ;  but  she  gives  it  them,  and  bids  them 
receive  it.  Only  she  does  not  affirm  that  she  is  infallible  ;  she 
does  not  command  them  to  cease  to  be  reasonable  creatures. 
Her  services  arQ  at  once  cathoHc  and  beautiful.  On  this  head  we 
have  yet  much  to  say.  •  For  the  present  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  general  assertion,  the  truth  of  which  her  loving  and 
earnest  children  will  not  question  :  her  government  is  apostolic. 
Her  practice  and  discipline,  though  defective,  may  well  bear  com- 
parison in  their  fruits^  as  a  whole,  with  those  of  any  branch  of  the 
komish  Church,  in  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  state  of  the 
nation  submitted  to  her  care. 

Yet,  despite  all  this,  and  far  more  than  we  can  at  present  even 
allude  to,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Church  of  England  is  still, 
in  some  respects,  in  an  abnormal  position.  Wherefore  this  ? 
Because  in  her  actual  development  she  may  be  said  to  be,  in 
part,  the  consequence  of  a  Reformation,  or  rather  Benovation,  at 
all  events,  of  a  mighty  change.  And  a  re-action  against  that 
practical  system  which  had  prevailed  within  the  Visible  Church  of 
God,  accompanied  by  whatever  doctrinal  errors,  for  many  cen- 
turies could  scarcely  fail  to  occasion  the  temporary  loss,  nay,  the 
loss  for  a  long  time,  of  some  good  and  holy  practices,  more  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  discipline. 

But  we  must  go  somewhat  deeper  here.  Here  again  a  funda- 
mental question  suggests  itself,  on  the  solution  of  which  (as  on 
that  of  the  one  before  propounded)  we  believe  the  whole  contro- 
versy betwixt  llome  and  England  to  depend.  Has,  or  has  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Great  Development  of  Error  arisen  within 
the  Visible  Church,  which  has  received  its  most  distinct  embodi- 
ment in  the  system  known  to  us  as  Uomanism  ?  If  this  question 
be  answered  directly  in  the  negative,  we  scruple  not  to  confess, 
that  "  tendimus  in  Latium''  would  appear  to  be  the  destiny  of 
the  respondent.  The  existence  of  a  Development,  either  good 
or  evil,  can  surely  not  be  questioned ;  and  it  must  be  one  of  the 
twain.  We  must  either  recognize  modern  Uomanism  as  the 
result  of  the  working  together  of  all  the  lawful  elements  of  the 
Church,  originating  on  the  one  hand  in  the  early,  though  partial^ 
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deference  shown  to  the  See  of  Peter,  developed  into  unqualified 
submission ;  the  early  reverence  for  relics  and  intimate  reliance 
on  the  merits  and  prayers  of  saints,  developed  into  their  invoca- 
tion and  worsliip ;  the  early  ceUbacy  of  hermits  developed  into 
the  ascetic  system  of  modem  Rome  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  admit  that  the  principle  of  partial  corruption  was  in  the 
Church  from  the  beginning,  and  developed  itself  into  Gnostic 
asceticism,  into  a  belief  in  human  merits,  into  idolatry  of  various 
orders,  into  slavish  submission  to  a  fallible  individual,  &;c.  We 
repeat,  there  is  no  alternative.  Now,  without  going  into  the 
subject,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves ;  without  setting  forth  an 
array  of  texts,  or  inquiring  in  how  far  those  texts  may  be  held  to 
apply  to  Romanism  and  the  Roman  Church,  so  much  we  might 
be  permitted  to  say :  if  we  knew  nothing  of  existing  facts,  if 
havmg  died  in  the  first,  we  were  to  wake  up  suddenly  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  should  have  strong  antecedent  reasons  for 
presuming  that  great  corruptions  would  at  least  partially  prevail 
in  the  Church,  because  Scripture  has  distinctly  foretold  their 
existence ;  ay,  has  even  specifically  denounced  some  one  future 
system  of  error  as  arising  within  the  Church  of  God  itself  and 
seducing  the  saints.  Without  going  too  far,  then,  we  think  we 
may,  as  Churchmen  (assuming  the  general  validity  of  our  position 
and  the  orthodoxy  of  our  doctrines,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture 
and  Catholic  tradition),  we  think  we  may  further  assume,  that 
that  specific  system  which  denounces  and  anathematizes  us,  which 
teaches  what  we  are  bound  to  consider  idolatry,  which  usurps 
sway  over  various  national  churches,  is  in  itself  anti-Christian,  and 
may  safely  be  condemned  as  such.  We  are  fully  aware  that  its 
existence  within  a  Church,  nay,  its  partial  supremacy  over  it,  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  that  Churcn  s  being ;  for  otherwise  the 
Church  of  England,  which  was  for  centuries  subject  to  this  yoke, 
and  only  three  centuries  ago  emancipated  itself,  would  have  long 
ceased  to  be.  But  the  fact  remains  :  Romanism,  as  a  distinct  de- 
velopment, is  in  our  eyes  not  of  God.  It  therefore  must  be  of 
Satan. 

And  now  we  can  ask  with  yet  greater  force,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible to  cast  off  a  system  such  as  this,  which  had  interwoven  itself 
more  or  less  with  eveir  good  and  holy  thing,  without  losing  much 
that  was  precious !  The  only  wonder  must  be,  that  we  have  kept 
so  much ;  that  we  have  retained  all  essentials.  As  instances  of 
our  losses.  Daily  Communion  and  the  due  useof  Discipline  may  be 
especially  referred  to.  But  could  such  defects,  or  any  others, 
which  leave  fundamentals  intact,  justify  our  Churches  children  in 
deserting  her  ?  Surelv  not  so.  Nevertheless, — and  this  is  the 
point  at  which  we  wisn  to  arrive  at  present,  the  failure  of  the 
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perception  of  which  has  probably  led  to  the  defection  of  many  :— 
this  IS  distinctly   a  period  of  trial  and  perplexity,  of  loss  and 

H  trouble,  in  the  Church"'s  history.     We  are  not  now  justified  in 

||  demanding  absolute    infallibility,    unlimited    authority,    perfect 

H  catholic  communion,  in  fine,  millennial  glory ;  all  which  ourpcr- 

verts,  as  a  class,  have  sought  for  unjustly  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  have  finally  imagined  to  discover  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  hour  has  not  yet  arrived  when  it  can  be  said,  '^  Thy  sun  shall 
no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself;  for  the 
Lord  sliall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourn- 
ing shall  be  ended/"  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  season  of  afflic- 
tion. Wo  must  endure  unto  the  end.  "  In  quietness  and  con- 
fidence shall  be  our  strength."" 

It  is,  we  repeat,  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  whether  this  central 
verity  has  at  any  time  been  duly  realized  by  Mr.  Newman  and  his 
;i  immediate  followers.     They  have  indeed  used  language,  here  and 

there,  which  might  appear  suggestive  of  this  truth ;  but  could 
they,  if  they  had  realized  it,  have  sought  for  an  actual  Ideal  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  have  recognized  her  as  already  possessed  of 
all  millennial  gifts  of  perfection,  have  abandoned  faith  to  obtain 
.:t|  1 1  possession  of  the  impossible  ?     The  very  remarkable  book  which 

■!  i.  lies  before  us,  and  the  perusal  of  which  has  in  some  degree  sug- 

gested the  peculiar  line  of  argument  assumed  in  the  foregoing 
observations,  namely,  the  tale,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  "  Loss  and 
Gain,""  is  now  generally  supposed  to  owe  its  existence  in  every 
sense  to  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  Development,""  the  teacher 
of  Litllemore,  Mr.  Newman.  We  adverted,  but  very  briefly,  to 
this  tale  in  our  last  Number,  as  at  once  odious  and  insolent,  and 
a  closer  examination  has  by  no  means  modified  our  opinion  in  this 
respect.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  learnt  to  see  that  the  book 
may  be  of  more  practical  importance  than  we  at  first  anticipated, 
and  may  exercise  a  wider  and  more  pernicious  influence  than  we 
imagined  possible.  We  spoke  in  the  natural  disgust  inspired  by 
its  marvellous  flippancy  of  tone  and  painfully  irreverential  and 
unloving  spirit:  but  this  tale  is  undoubtedly  clever;  nay,  it 
is    even    extremely  subtle,    and  calculated  to   work    extensive 

i|[f  injury  amongst  young  men  at  our  Universities.     Therefore  do  we 

consider  it  worthy  of  a  more  detailed  criticism  and  a  more  de* 

Ij  termined  exposure  than  we  have  as  yet  bestowed  on  it. 

'r^  Whether  fame  errs  in  attributing  this  work  to  Mr.  Newman 

we  venture  not  to  decide.     So  much,  however,  we  may  say,  the 
book  has  some  of  his  cleverness,  and  much,  alas  !  too  much,  of  his 
spirit.     We  have  his  cold  sneers,  his  politely-hinted  calumnies, 
i  his  general  coldness  and  deaduess  of  heart,  as  evinced  in  the 

^'  J^ssay  on  Development,""  his  rationalistic  hints  and  queries,  and 
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finally,  his  exaggerated  demonstrations  of  fervour  with  respect  to 
the  beauties  of  Komish  worship  and  Bomish  service.  We  may 
seem  to  speak  too  unkindly ;  too  severely.  God  is  our  Judge, 
that  we  would  yet  weep,  yet  pray  for  our  brother.  But  ^^  a  spell 
is  on  us,"*^  to  speak  the  truth  in  Christ :  we  dare  not  lie  to  our 
own  souls.  If  this  book  then  be  not  Mr.  Newman^s,  despite  the 
many  almost  infallible  marks  that  it  is, — if  it  be  not  his  in  the  sense 
of  direct  authorship,  it  has  surely  been  written  bv  one  of  his 
I  nearest  and  closest  disciples.  It  indubitably  bears  the  Littlemore 
stamp. 

Leaving  this  point,  let  us  proceed  to  show  why  it  is  not  only  a 
most  dangerous,  but,  in  manv  respects,  even  a  most  wicked  book; 
first,  as  tending  to  suggest,  m  an  underhand  way,  a  hundred  vile 
calumnies  which  its  author  had  not  the  daring  to  bring  openly 

r'nst  us ;  secondly,  as  promoting  the  spirit  of  irreverence ; 
lly,  as  explicitly  and  purposely  teaching  the  youth  of  our 
Church  to  close  their  eyes  to  tnose  merits  and  excellences  which 
the  author  of  this  book  is  well  aware  that  she  possesses.  Its 
utter  unspirituality  of  tone,  contrasting  as  it  does  with  a  few 
sudden  bursts  of  almost  theatrical  devotion,  is  the  least  charge  we 
have  to  bring  against  this  work.  Where  there  is  so  much  to 
urge,  we  might  afford  to  pass  it  over  altogether. 

We  have  said  that  "  L^>ss  and  Gain  ^^  suggests  calumnies  in  an 
underhand  way;  let  us  quote  some  instances  in  confirmation. 
And,  first,  we  must  remark,  that  one  very  common  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding here  adopted  is  to  plan  attacks  on  the  English  Church, 
which  are  left  unanswered  in  the  mouths  of  persons  of  professedly 
loose  principles,  or  otherwise  unsound,  so  as  to  escape  the  respon- 
sibility of  them,  and  yet  communicate  all  their  venom  ;  to  throw 
them  out  as  if  of  little  moment,  as  if  not  worthy  to  be  dwelt 
on  amidst  such  a  multitude  of  testimonies ;  which  is  just  the  way, 
as  every  sensible  person  knows,  to  make  them  produce  the  greatest 
effect,  especially  with  the  young  and  thoughtless,  who  are  Ukely 
to  be  mamly  influenced  by  the  book.  Another  course  is  to  place 
the  most  extraordinary  confessions,  involving  calumnies  respecting 
their  own  community,  in  the  mouths  of  those,  who  are  re- 
presented as  ideab  of  their  Church'^s  members. 

First,  then,  for  the  former  class.  An  average  Oxford  student, 
Shefiicld,  a  little  free  and  easy  in  his  notions,  but  a  sensible  fellow 
and  tolerable  churchman,  is  made  to  say  (p.  24),  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  preaching  is  the  highest  ordinance  in  the 
English  Church,  whereby  it  is  implied  that  such  is  the  average 
Oxford  and  English  view,  yet  so  that  the  author  may  turn  round 
upon  us  and  explain,  he  only  meant  Sheffield  to  speak  in  jest.  On 
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the  next  page  we  find  in  the  same  speech :  " '  Next  conies  the  Sa 
crament '  (i.  e.  next  in  order  after  the  Sermon), '  and  has  tlie  sur 
lice  and  hood.     And  hood  ?  he  repeated,  musing ;  '  what'*s  tha 
'or  ?     No,  it's  the  scarf.' "    This  appears  earnest  enough,  and  cai 
,r:  scarcely  be  converted  into  a  joke.     A  more  striking  instance 

j;  perhaps,  will  be  discovered  pages  1 1 0  and  111,  where  it  is  sug 

gested  that  Anglican  clergymen  may,  and  pretty  commonly  do 
sj  reject  all  creeds,  more  or  less  openly  contenting  themselves  witl 

\-  ^^pnncipksy    "  The  Dean  of  Oxford "'  would  say,  "  The  Athana- 

5'  sian  Creed  was  a  mistake,""  "  7iot  in  Scripture,  but  a  scholastic 

p:  addition.'**  And  this,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  quite  natural, 

'  and  even  usual.   And  here  let  us  remark  on  this  author's  frequeni 

fi:  and  cunning  substitution  of  one  tcord  for  another,  which  easilj 

escapes  attention,  and  yet  makes  an   all-important   diBcrence. 

There  are  Anglican  divines  who  miffht  rightly  or  wrongly  say, 

that  the  substance  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  in  Scnpture,  but 

.  that  its  wording  was  a  scholastic  definition^  not  a  scholastic  *"  ad- 

^'  •(  diiiony     This  makes  all  the  difference.     Again,  it  is  mentioned 

:^.  (  incidentally   in   the  course  of  talk    (p.  173),  that  an   English 

'.  1  Bishop  males  a  rule  of  bestowing  his  best  livings  on  clergymen  as 

1 J  r  mari'iage  portions  "  for  deserving  young  ladies," — one  of  those 

,.[ ;  vague  calumnies  which,  however  absurd,  do  not  fail  of  their  efied 

\  On  page  187  we  find  a  still  more  serious  suggestion  again  placed 

I  in  the  mouth  of  the  lax  Sheffield,  that  Anglicans,  clergy  and  laity, 

are  generally  speaking  Arians ;  further,  the  laity,  Sabellians :  and 
,,  this  in  such  bold,  unprofitable,  apparently  aimless  chat,  as  defies 

'  controversy.     Advantage  is  here  taken,  in  the  most  Jesuitical 

manner,  of  a  possible  prejudice  or  slightly  unfavourable  feeling 

towards  St.  Athanasius,  supposed  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  some 

of  the  English  clergj%  whence  their  Arianism  is  plainly  inferred  ; 

though  it  would  be  obvious  to  any  candid  and  i-cflecting  mind, 

:  even  if  the  thing  itself  was  true,  that  it  could  only  be  attributed 

1  i  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  anathema  in  the  Creed  on  the  part 

!  of  these  clergy,  as  too  sweeping  in  its  range.      Remove  this 

anathema,  and  we  scruple  not  to  affirm,  that  even  simpletons — 

th«it  is,  well  meaning  but  weak  objectors — would  no  longer  object 

;■  to  the  use  of  the  Creed.     Heaven  forbid  that  it  ever  should  be 

I  removed ;  for  it  says  no  more  than  that  those  are  self-condemned 

.  who  reject  the  primary  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith ;  by  no 

means  interfering  with  the  universal  exception  of  "invincible 
ignorance,*"  or,  more  clearly  expressed,  of  that  ignorance  which  is 
consistent  with  Christian  love.  And  here  we  may  be  permitted 
to  observe  incidentally,  that  the  bare  word  Trinity,  or  Tri- Unity, 
involves  the  Co-equality,  the  Distinct  Personality,  the  Oneness, 
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and,  in  fine,  the  entire  definition  of  the  Athanasian  Oreed ;  and 
could  not,  as  far  as  we  can  humanly  see,  be  substantially  ex- 
pressed in  any  other  form. 

To  resume  our  theme  or  list  of  calumnies,  we  find  it  suggested 
on  pajre  1 89  of  "  Loss  and  Gain,*'  that  "  good  old  clergymen  ^  of 
the  Church  of  England  care  nothing  for  doctrines,  nay,  hold  no 
substantial  doctrines  whatever ;  ana  on  page  193,  that  they  never 
^^  make  an  act  of  faith  in  the  Trinitarian  mystery  ;**"  and  all  this 
is  suggested  in  the  same  loose  talk  of  Sheffield's,  so  that  the 
author  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  such  assertions.  On  page 
213  it  is  inferred,  from  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  Vice- 
Principal,  ^^  Mr.  Jennings,"  that  the  English  Church  confounds 
the  Invocation  of  the  Saints  with  their  Intercession  for  us ;  the 
latter  of  course  an  indisputable  fact  to  him  who  knows  from  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  that  the  soub  of  the  righteous  cry  ^^  be- 
neath the  altar,^  for  their  brethren  on  earth,  for  the  hastening  of 
the  day  of  the  Lord.  On  page  235  it  is  most  adroitlv  suggested, 
that  Anglicans  think  little  or  nothing  of  the  Eucharist ;  for  in  a 
summary  of  the  Church'^s  services  there  given  by  an  earnest  and 
good  churchwoman,  all  allusion  to  it  is  omitted ;  surely  not  acci- 
dentally. But  this  belongs  rather  to  another  category.  In  the 
usual  calumnious  fashion,  Willis,  a  Bomanizer,  and  White,  an- 
other of  the  same  class,  both  very  young,  the  latter  flippant,  are 
made  to  suggest  in  their  speeches,  that  the  Church  of  England 
services  are  cold  and  heartless.  Finallv,  however,  not  contented 
with  this,  the  author  of  ^^  Loss  and  Gam  ^  makes  the  same  asser- 
tion directly,  on  his  own  account.  We  shall  deal  with  this  in  its 
place. 

Meanwhile  we  have  seen  that  general  infidelity,  Arianism,  and 
Sabellianism,  ignorance,  and  disorder,  are  thus  flippantly  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  rather  suggested,  in 
speeches  which  may  or  may  not  be  taken  in  earnest.  Is  this  to 
be  palliated  ?  But  we  proceed.  Professed  representatives,  nay, 
ideals  of  Anglicanism,  are  introduced  as  making  confessions,  if 
possible,  yet  more  injurious.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  these.  On 
the  very  first  page  a  remarkably  sound  and  earnest  clergyman  is 
made  to  deplore,  in  a  soliloquy,  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  hearts 
of  his  parishioners.  The  implication  not  expressed  is,  that  with- 
out the  use  of  the  confessional,  there  cannot  be  an  operative 
ministry.  But  what  sensible  observer  among  the  clergy  could 
make  such  a  confession  or  remark!  On  page  103  it  is  assumed 
as  the  Anglican  rule,  and  subsequently  a  model  Anglican,  Carlton, 
is  made  to  say,  that  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England  should 
and  do  begin  with  inquiry.  Artfully  put  as  this  is,  young  men 
may  thoughtlessly  presume  it  to  be  true ;  but  could  the  author  of 
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tliiB  book  have  failed  to  know,  that  Proteatants  of  the  Church  <rf 
England  b&fin  vitii /ailh  as  much  as  Romaa  Catholics ;  that  they 
arc  taught  this  implicit  faith  in  childhood ;  that  it  is  the  fint 
lesson  conveyed  to  them;  that  the  Anglican  Church  gives  ber 
entire  doctrinal  toacliing  as  so  many  positive  facts,  not  as  pro- 
blematical possibilities. 

Again,  on  jxiges  113,  114, 115,  &c.,  Mr,  Upton,  a  stiuindi 
Anghcan,  is  made  to  lay  down,  that  "divine  truth"  is  "not 
given,"  but  only  "  proposed ;"  that  "  our  highest  state  here  is 
one  of  doubt ;"  that  the  Athanasian  Greed  only  exists  as  a  sort  of 
"protett"  not  an  affirmation  ;  that  the  Articles  say  nothing  on 
the  subject  how  sins  after  baptism  arc  to  be  foigivcn  ;  that  ChiiBt 
is  present  in  the  Eucharist  "  in  effect,"  not  m  fact,  which  ia  of 
course  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  his  Presenco  altogether  ;  «-ith 
other  decisions  of  the  same  order.  Is  it  worth  while  to  answer 
these  imphed  or  expressed  calumnies !  The  first  has  been  already 
dealt  with ;  the  second,  that  our  highest  state  is  one  of  doubt,  u 
simply  monstrous  to  any  true  member  of  the  Church  of  Kngland, 
though  it  may  not  appear  so  to  the  author  of  "  Loss  and  Gain !" 
tliat,  for  which  we  haVe  catholic  consent,  the  voice  of  ScHpture, 
and  the  assent  of  conscience  and  intellect,  is  rather  beyond  i 
doubt ;  the  third,  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  not  felt  to  be 
affii'tiiativc  as  well  ns  negative,  is  meaningless ;  the  next,  that  the 
Articles  say  nothing  about  "  how  sins  after  baptism  are  to  be  for- 
given," is  simply  grotesque,  inasmuch  as  the  sixteenth  Article 
expressly  states,  tliat  they  are  forgiven  throupA  ffraee  and  htf/aiA, 
of  course  assuming  the  ordinary  and  universal  means, — praj'H', 
reading  of  Scripture,  confession  and  absolution,  and  reception  of 
the  liucharist ;  the  next,  that  Christ  is  not  present,  in  fact,  in  the 
Sacrament,  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  our  Services,  and  even 
with  the  spirit  of  the  twenty-eighth  Article,  that  it  may  safely  be 
disnnssed  without  further  comment. 

Hut  we  must  resume  our  list  of  instances.  On  page  117,  the 
hero  of  tlie  book,  Charles  Reding,  an  earnest-minded  youthfiil 
Anglican,  who,  singularly  enough,  never  ajipeara  to  consult  ■ 
single  Anglican  authority,  and  whose  intellect  seems  rather  below 
than  above  the  usual  average,  is  made  to  say,  that  the  Articles 
are  to  him  unintelligible ;  whereupon  the  bore  of  the  book,  a  cer^ 
tnin  Hatcmnn,  who  with  remarkable  adroitnc»<s  is  used  to  repre- 
sent the  closest  apjiroacli  permitted  in  it  to  High  Church  Angli* 
c^nisni,  rejuins  that  the  Protestant  sense  of  the  Articles  w  no 
doubt  Iicivtieal ;  as  for  instance,  the  assertion  that  we  arc  justified 
by  faith  <inly,  in  Article  XI.  Now,  it  ia  perfectly  tnie  that  a 
weak  man,  in  slipshod  talk,  miglit  say  any  thing  even  as  silly  u 
this ;  but  wlien  tliia  is  i-cj)rcscnted  as  a  fair  sample  of  AngHcauutn, 
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we  feel  the  monstroeity  of  the  calumny.  We  know  that  justifica* 
tion,  or  ^'  being  accounted  righteous  before  God/'*  is  only  for  the 
merit  of  our  Lord,  received  by  faith,  and  manifested  forth  in 
works,  as  the  next  Article  declares :  not  for  our  own  merits  or 
deserving,  nor  in  any  sense  for  our  own  works.  But  we  shall 
return  to  this  subject  when  we  treat  of  this  author^s  sweeping 
calumnies  on  so  called  Evangelicals.  This  same  worthy,  Bateman, 
is  made  to  suggest  seriously,  also  on  page  119,  that  the  Articles 
are  meant  to  have  no  sense  at  all, — a  notion  conveyed  with  his 
usual  adroitness  by  our  author,  so  as  to  leave  its  sting  without 
being  fixed  on  him.  The  same  Bateman  talks  (p.  120)  as  if 
the  most  monstrous  errors  were  confessedly  common  among  our 
clergy.  In  the  next  page  we  learn  from  the  ingenuous  Charles, 
that  the  Articles  are  ^^  avoumlly  ambiguous,'*'*  and  have  no  one 
sense ;  and  a  little  further  on  we  learn  from  Bateman,  that  they 
can  only  be  rightly  held  in  a  catholic  sense,  so  as  to  force  their 
meaning;  while  it  is  suggested,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is, 
practically  speaking,  impossible  to  hold  them  in  any  such  catholic 
sense.  All  this  loose  talk  is  far  more  mischievous  than  a  serious 
attack  would  be ;  it  may  mean  any  thing  or  nothing,  you  know 
not  where  to  lay  hold  of  it.  But  we  explicitly  deny  that  the 
ambiguities  alluded  to  exist,  at .  least  to  any  degree  or  in  any  evil 
sense.  It  is  true  that  the  seventeenth  Article,  for  instance,  on 
Predestination,  is  w  expressed  that  even  the  ultra-Calvinist  could 
not  refuse  to  sign  it ;  but  this  is  only  because  it  goes  with  him  as 
far  as  Scripture  goes,  and  no  further.  The  anti-Calvinist  can 
sign  it  also ;  for  Predestination,  explain  the  term  as  you  will,  is 
distinctly  asserted  in  Scripture.  So  no  doubt  is  Free-will  also  in 
the  baptized  Christian.  He  who  only  holds  half  the  truth  is 
likely  to  end  in  error ;  but  that  half  is  not  the  less  truth  on  that 
account.  The  very  tenth  Article  which  denies  absolute  free-will 
for  good,  independent  of  God^s  grace,  plainly  declares  that  we  have 
power  to  will  and  do  good  works  with  the  grace  of  God.  Thus 
understood,  it  supplies  the  remaining  half  of  the  truth,  which  is 
not  fully  expressed  in  the  seventeenth  Article.  And  what  more 
can  be  required  I 

The  Articles,  then,  do  not  need  to  be  read  in  any  unnatural 
sense.  When  we  are  told  that  Charles  ^'  cannot  make  out  their 
doctrine  about  faith,  about  the  Sacraments,  about  Predestination, 
about  the  Church,  about  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,^^  we  can 
only  deplore  his  want  of  capacity,  but  really  know  not  how  to  give 
him  sense.  Their  doctrine  is,  that  faith  justifies;  that  active 
faith,  or  faith  in  action,  in  works,  sanctifies ;  that  the  Sacraments 
are  the  great  appointed  means  of  grace,  and  convey  God'*s  Pre- 
sence,— the  Holy  Ghost  in  baptism,  the  Son  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
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consequently  God ;  that  Predestination  is  sot  forth  in  Scripture, 
wliich  whoever  doubts  must  be  unable  to  read  or  think ;  that  the 
Church  is  vihible,  organized  according  to  Christ'^s  ordinance,  ortho- 
dox in  essentials,  minister  of  the  Sacraments ;  that  holy  Scripture 
is  of  undoubt(*d  and  absolute  authority.  Hut  why  answer  these  sillr 
cavils,  or  rather  suggestions  of  cavils,  which  might  as  well  have 
been  raised  on  any  other  of  the  thirtv-nine,  from  the  first  to  the 
last?  We  repeat,  if  any  thing  can  be  complained  of  in  the 
Articles,  it  is  an  occasional  absence  of  perfect  definiteness ;  but 
taking  tliein  as  a  wjiole,  we  liold  them,  in  their  natural  sense,  to 
be  self-consistent,  orthodox,  and  higlily  valuable. 

Ihit  we  must  proceed  with  our  list,  i)assing  overmuch  nugatonr 
cavilling,  which  is  too  void  of  purpose  to  be  met.  On  page  147 
it  is  iiuMdentally  and  adroitly  suggested,  that  Anglicans  cannot 
be  logical. — Carlton,  a  model  Anglican,  is  made  to  say  (p.  173), 
"  In  the  Church  of  Home  great  good,  I  see,  comes  of  celibacy;'' 
wliile  he  goes  on  to  declare,  that  it  would  be  a  blunder  to 
introduce  it  into  the  Anglican  Church :  which  is  obviously  wrong 
both  ways ;  for  while  the  greatest  doubt  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  pi'opriety  or  good  effects  of  compuhory  celibacy,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  may  have  its  uses  in  individual 
memlKjrs  of  a  clergy  who,  as  a  body,  follow  another  rule.  Was 
celibacy  a  blunder  in  St.  Paul  I  Yet  it  was  not  obligatory.  But 
the  impression  here  intended  to  be  conveyed,  (as  also  on  p.  174,) 
by  Carlton's  speeches,  is,  that  celibacy  can  have  no  place  at  all  in 
the  Anglican  system ;  wlience  it  would  follow  that  that  system 
must  be  de|)Iorably  defective.  Again,  the  same  Carlton  is  luade 
(p.  170)  to  deliver  this  opinion.  Charles  Reding  asks  whether  a 
sinful  man  '  on  saying  the  confession,  (saying  it  with  that  con- 
trition with  which  such  pei*sons  ought  to  say  it,)  is  pardoned  at 
once,  AND  has  notliinff  more  to /ear  about  his  past  sins  f  *  I  should 
say,  y\'s,''  answered  Carlton.  '  lleally,'  said  Charles  thought- 
fuily/' — We  caimot  quote  the  whole;  but  the  impression  con- 
veyed is,  that  our  public  absolution  either  does  nothing,  or  does  a 
great  deal  too  nmch.  Remark  the  "«>*</'*''  above,  and  what 
follows  it.  The  penitent  is,  no  doubt,  ])ardoned  at  once,  ff  he 
has  fully  and  entirely  rc^pented ;  but  contrition  is  not  so  easily 
attained.  Attrition,  or  mere  soitow  and  wish  for  pardon,  wiU 
not  suftice  ;  but  {/  contrition  is  attained,  tfien  no  doubt  the 
pardon  is  absolute  /or  the  time  belnn.  Rut,  in  how  far  can  it 
erase  the  past  (»ven  then  I  Only,  as  far  as  that  past  is  not  after- 
wards renewed  by  sin !  This  is  why  we  can  never  discliarge 
our  old  sins,  and  simply  leave  them  lx>hind  us ;  the  first  new 
sin  will  reCi'ilI  all  the  old  to  life  with  their  penalty  of  guilt, 
though  they  appeared  erased  before.    Thus,  as  wc«  advance,  we 
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constantly  accumulate  sins,  if  we  again  fall  into  sin;  though 
true  penitence  may  procure  us  pardon  on  each  occasion.  We 
cannot  dilate  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  Carlton  is 
made  to  state  the  Anglican  doctrine  after  such  wise,  as  would 
render  it  altogether  untenable  and  uncatholic.  The  question  of 
penance  is  closely  connected  with  this.  Carlton,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Anglican  theology,  rejects  it  altogether.  Can  our 
Church  do  this?  Surely  not,  for  one  moment;  if  penance  mean 
the  working  of  repentance,  repentance  in  action ;  not  "  a  make 
up**'  for  sin,  as  the  author  of  "  Loss  and  Gain*"  heretically  calls  it 
(p.  180),  but  an  imperfect  medium  of  realizing  sorrow  for  sin.  In 
tnis  sense,  penance  is  not  only  natural,  but  necessary,  however  it 
may  be  expressed.  Who  can  question  that  a  man  who  should  in 
a  passion  have  slain  a  fellow-creature,  say  his  own  brother,  but 
this  in  time  of  war  or  otherwise,  so  as  not  to  render  himself 
amenable  to  law,  might  be  right  in  inflicting  on  himself  a 
life-long  penance,  possibly  even  of  the  severest  nature?  There 
would  be  nothing  un- Anglican, — in  a  right  sense,  we  may  even  say, 
nothing  un-Protestant,  m  this.  If  such  a  penitent  fancied  indeed 
that  his  penance  were  ''  a  make-up**"  for  his  sins,  he  would  destroy 
all  its  possible  virtue  as  a  means  of  realizing  his  grief,  and  all  its 
beauty  ;  nay,  he  would  convert  it  into  something  essentially  low 
and  base,  something  destructive  of  his  own  soul.  The  bare  idea 
is  Romish,  in  the  worst  sense ;  consequently,  anti-Christian.  When 
Carlton,  then,  is  made  to  reject  all  suffering  for  sin,  because 
human  suffering  cannot  be  meritorious,  he  altogether  misrepre- 
sents our  Church.  Were  this  her  doctrine,  she  would  indeed 
have  lost  hold  of  the  very  essence  of  Christian  sorrow.  Re- 
pentance, it  is  true,  true  repentance  suffices  for  pardon,  and  that 
alone ;  penance  cannot  stand  in  lieu  of  it :  so  regarded,  it  is 
accursea ;  but  penance  is  a  fruit  of  repentance,  and  as  such  is 
blessed. 

This  same  Anglican,  Carlton,  denies  explicitly  (p.  195)  that 
Christian  theology  and  Christian  polity  came  from  heaven,  like 
the  Jewish.  There  is  an  ambiguity,  as  usual,  about  the  terms  em- 
ployed ;  but  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  passage  is,  that  the 
Anglican  Church  never  receives  doctrines  as  positively  true,  but  only 
as  problematically  so.  We  have  already  dealt  with  this  calumny. 
It  IS  obvious,  that  Christian  theology  and  polity,  being  established 
by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  and  confirmed  by  Scripture,  did 
come  from  heaven;  at  least  as  far  as  all  essentials  are  con^ 
cemed ;  but,  as  a  law  of  liberty  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
Jewish  letter,  there  is  undeniably  more  latitude  in  the  Christian 
covenant  as  to  minor  details  of  doctrine  and  practice.  There  is  a 
moral  certainty,  not  an  external  absolutism,  m  the  Churches  mani-: 
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mill  seem  to  betray  thu  aiithorsliip  t 
wlio  alwaj's  tliiia  confounds  juatitication  and  sai 
nay,  oxplicitly  declares,  that  the  one  u  the  other, 
expose  thia  error  mora  fully  when  we  come  to 
on  Uie  Evangelicals.  Af^ain,  Reding  says,  the  j 
fer  to  the  Homilies,  yet  do  not  tally  mth  them  on 
"  The  Articlea  about  Ordination  are  in  their  apii 
to  the  Ordination  Service."  We  deny  it  utterly 
fight  with  ehadowa  J  Again,  '*  One  Article  on  the 
speaks  the  doctrine  of  Melanchthon,  another  that 
Both,  we  reply,  apeak  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and 
tradition.  Once  more,  "One  Article  speaks  of  tl 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith,  yet  another  make 
the  ultimate  appeal."  ^Ve  answer,  there  is  no  o 
here;  the  ultimate  appeal  for  each  individual  mus 
conscience,  which  niuat  be  guided  by  the  authority  of  1 
yet  not  despotically  so.  Authority  need  not  be  abs 
real,  or  every  constitutional  monarchy  is  a  delusion. 
Buf^^ted  as  self-evident,  by  an  Anglican,  (p.  201,)  tha' 
sengcr  from  Heaven  in  any  sense  must  be  infallible,  o 
eenger  at  all.  This  ia  simply  begging  the  question  quiet 
were,  unobtrusively ;  wnich  ia  frequently  done  thro 
book.  Again,  wc  are  informed,  through  Charles  Redii 
Articlea  no   where    define   what  juatitication  u ;    al 
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Campbell,  a  clergymaD,  who  is  made  to  affirm  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  (p.  269,)  that  the  Calendar  and  Rubrics  are  in  no  sense 
binding  on  the  churchman ;  not  even  morally  so,  where  higher 
laws  do  not  supervene;  but  may  be  treated  with  contempt. 
This  champion  of  the  English  Church,  who  is  represented  as  quite 
a  model,  takes  occasion  to  condemn  all  fasting  as  quite  out  of 
date.  A  little  further  on,  he  is  made  to  affirm,  that  the  Church 
fhall  absolutely  fail,  and  "  the  gates  of  hell  prevail  against  her.'' 
Page  281,  even  Bateman,  the  bore,  is  made  use  of,  for  the 
purpose  of  conceding,  ''as  an  Anglican,''  that  an  educated 
llomanist  may  worship  the  Virgin,  because  he  will  not  yield 
divine  worship  to  her ;  though  the  author  of  ''  Loss  and  Gain" 
must  well  know  that  the  standard  authors  of  the  Church  of 
England  reject  all  creature-worship  as  idolatrous,  and  refuse  to 
admit  the  distinctions  of  latria^  dulia^  and  hyper-dulia.  And 
here  we  terminate  this  list  of  concessions,  confessions,  or  here- 
tical statements,  placed  in  the  mouths  of  men  represented  as  more 
or  less  worthy  champions  of  the  English  Church. 

Have  we  now  shown,  or  not  shown,  that  vile  calumnies  on  the 
lEnglish  Church  are  suggested  in  this  book  in  any  underhand 
vay ;  that  is,  either  by  implication,  and  as  it  were  accidentally 
in  the  light  speeches  of  flippant  people,  or  by  extraordinary  con- 
cessions, confessions,  and  statements  placed  in  the  mouths  of 
Presumedly  sound  and  earnest  Anglicans!  We  proceed.  We 
nave  said  that  the  author  of  ''Loss  and  Gain"  has  further  sinned 
in  provoking  irreverence,  and  in  denying  those  excellences  to  the 
Church  of  England  which  he  must  know  her  to  possess.  We 
hope  that  our  readers  will  not  find  these  unavoidable  details  un- 
profitable ;  we  have  to  cover  a  vast  space  of  controverted  matter 
^thin,  say,  from  some  thirty  to  forty  pages.  The  main  object  of 
this  mischievous  book  appears  to  be  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
Anglicans  on  almost  all  subjects ;  and  having  once  undertaken 
to  attempt  the  supply  of  an  antidote,  we  should  not  omit  any 
points  of  consequence.  To  resume  then.  On  the  score  of  irre- 
verence, it  may  fairly  be  said,  that  the  whole  work  breathes  its  spirit 
in  an  eminent  degree.   The  most  sacred  subjects  are  treated  of  as  a 

t,  or  at  least  jestingly ;  but  what  we  especially  refer  to  under  this 
ead,  is  the  evident  wish  on  the  author's  part  to  promote  the  most 
besetting  foible  of  Englishmen  and  English  society  in  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  the  tendency  to  look  at  the  worst  or  most  earthly  side 
of  all  things,  and  employ  a  tone  of  ridicule  in  treating  of  all 
dignities,  ceremonies,  and  institutions.  Men  constantly  do  this 
among  us,  who  love  and  honour  what  they  talk  most  lightly  of :  it 
is  the  fashion  to  affect  a  silly  superiority  to  all  the  forms  and 
fihows  of  government  and  order,  whether  in  the  capital  or  the 
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university.     Those  who  most  respect  and  value  the  Peerage  will 
talk  liabitually  of  them  as  ^'  old  fellows,^^  or  in  some  other  ez- 
quisitively  humorous  phrase.     Tt  seems  to  be  held  next  to  impos- 
sible to  speak  seriously  on  any  subject,  attributing  that  importance 
to  things  which  they  in  ivahty  possess,  without  being  vulgarly  or 
commonly  considered    "a  snob.*"      The   expression    of   earnest 
feeling  or  the  confession  of  principle  is  unworthy  of  an  Oxford 
man.     Now  there  is  no  doubt  a  noble  instinct  at  the  root  of  thb 
fear  or  shame ;  for  nothing  is  so  odious  as  false  enthusiasm  ;  and 
as  people  cannot  be  perpetually  enthusiastic,  or  ready  to  sympa* 
thize  with  those  who  are  so,  it  is  better  to  speak  moderately  and 
temperately,  as  a  general  rule.    But  this  virtue  may  be  carried  to 
excess,  and  then  becomes  a  vice ;  and  a  vice  it  is  amongst  us. 
Humour  and  even  ridicule  are  well  in  their  due  stations  ;  for  there 
is  a  time  for  all  things :  but  it  is  eminently  undesirable  to  en- 
courage that  tone  of  mind,  which  speaks  evil  of  dignities,  and 
looks  at  the  ridiculous  side  of  all  things ;  and  such  a  side  can 
almost  always  be  discovered,  l)eeause  humanity  is  imperfect,  and 
the  contrast  of  the  real  with  the  ideal  may  ever  give  occasion  for 
a  sneer.     Thus,  for  instance,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  amongst  young  men  at  an  university  to 
ridicule  their  heads   and  teachers,  the  representatives  of  order 
and  government,  and  to  look  with  a  satirical  eye  on  all  university 
cei-emonies,  &c.    This  is  encouraged  and  developed  by  the  author 
of  "  Loss  and  Gain,"*^  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power ;   and  as 
Oxford  is  closely  connected  with  Anglicanism,  he  thus  strikes  at 
the  latter  through  the  former.     Thus  we  find  him  placing  the 
procession  of  heads  at  St.  Mary'*s  in  a  most  ludicrous  point  of 
view,  (p.  8,)  and  representing  Charles  as  somewhat  mawkish  for 
the  natural  desire  on  his  part  to  appreciate  its  ideal,  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  dignity  and  authority.     A  yet  more  offensive  instance 
of  the  same  general  endeavour  will  be  discovered  on  page  66, 
where  Vincent,  a  junior  tutor,  a  sincere  Anglican  and  a  good 
man,  is  thus  discoursed  of:    ^^  He  preached  good  sermons,  read 
prayers  icit/i  unction^  and  in  his  conversation  sometimes  had  even 
a  touch  of  evangelical  spirituality.    The  young  men  even  declared 
they  could  tell  how  much  poi't  he  had  taktm  in  common-room  iy  tke 
devout ness  of  his  responses  in  evening  chapel ;  and  it  was  on  record 
that  once,  durinn  the  confession^  he  had,  in  the  heat  of  his  contri^ 
fion,  shoved  over  the  huge  velvet  cushion  in  which  his  arms  were 
imbedded  upon  the  heads  of  the  gentlemen  commoners  who  sat 
under  him."     A  fit  subject  for  humour  tndy  is  this  odious  sug- 
gestion !     Who  sees  not  that  Oxford  men  are  here  taught  to 
regard  the  unction  of   their  tutors"*  prayers  with   distrust  and 
ridicule,  if  not  contempt  ?    Who  sees  not  that  the  effect  of  such  n 
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snggeetion  might  also  be  to  restrain  future  symptoms  of  what  is 
80  devoutly  entitled  unction  f  Nay,  remark  even  the  slight,  and  as 
it  were  the  accidental,  references  to  the  huge  velvet  cushion,  and 
the  gentlemen  commoners  sitting  beneath.  This  is  pious  jesting ; 
likely,  certainly,  to  promote  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  devotion. 
On  page  90,  we  have  all  manner  of  by-gone  stories  respecting 
the  misdoings  of  heads  in  "  three-bottle  days,^  raked  from  tne  dust 
again,  to  effect  the  same  object, — the  sugg^ion  of  contempt  for 
the  university.  On  page  209,  the  Vice-rrincipal  of  a  coUege  is 
introduced,  whose  speeches  and  proceedings,  ^ven  as  things  of 
course,  tend  to  make  the  heads  appear  aUke  odious,  ignorant,  and 
ridiculous.  On  page  113,  we  are  most  flippantly  informed,  that 
it  was  but  a  '^  toss-up  that  Anglicans  at  this  <Jay  are  not  Gal- 
▼inists,  or  Presbyterians,  or  Lutherans,  equally  well  as  Episco- 
palians C  as  if  Episcopacy  had  for  a  moment  been  a  matter  of 
question  among  our  greatest  reformers,  a  Granmer,  a  Bidley,  a 
Latimer,  or  with  the  sovereigns  who,  by  divine  right,  swayed  this 
realm  ;  because  some  foreign  reformers  were  consulted  as  to  the 
wording  of  articles  respectmg  predestination  and  justification  by 
faith. 

But  we  must  refrain  from  further  citations,  for  simple  want  of 
space,  merely  referring  to  this  author^s  adroit  ridicule  of  Anglican 
interpretations  of  prophecy,  and  of  the  by  no  means  unweighty 
theory,  that  the  Ghurch  of  Jerusalem,  not  the  Ghurch  of  Bome, 
is  destined  to  be  the  future  centre  of  GathoHc  unity.  And  we 
pass  the  more  willingly  to  our  next  division,  the  affectation  of 
denying  such  excellences  to  the  Ghurch  of  England  as  this 
author  must  inwardly  recognize,  because  it  is  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  that  just  treated  of.  We  must  be  brief  also  in  our 
remarks  on  this  branch  of  calumnies,  and  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  instances.  We  find  our  author  then  very  cleverly  suggesting 
that  Anglican  fasts  are  a  farce,  on  page  72,  where  Vincent,  a 
ffood  Anglican,  is  made  to  deliver  a  grossly  absurd  and  even 
uidicrous  speech  connected  with  this  subject.  We  shall  not 
qjuote  it.  It  is  clenched,  however,  by  the  subsequent  de- 
claration, already  referred  to,  of  Gampbell,  a  positively  model 
Anglican,  that  fasting  is  quite  out  of  fashion,  and  can  find  no 
place  in  the  Ghurch  of  England.  Now  does  not  the  author  of 
this  book  well  know,  that  fasting  does  find  a  place !  that  many 
thousands  of  Anglicans  do  fast  regularly,  after  some  fashion,  on 
the  vigils  and  days  of  abstinence  appointed  by  the  Ghurch  ?  Our 
Ghurch  has  laid  down  no  explicit  rule  as  to  the  due  method  of 
fasting ;  and  this  is  therefore  left,  as  it  appears  to  us  most  ex- 
pediently, to.  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  individuals. 
But  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  real  fasting  in  the  Ghurch 
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of  England,  is  to  suggest  a  notorious  untruth ;  to  assert  o 
imply  thab  it  can  have  no  natural  place  in  the  Anglicai 
aj'stem  ia  grossly  unjust ;  nay,  monstrous.  The  words  of  on 
blessed  Lord,  "  And  then  shall  they  fast  in  those  days,"  mns 
be  surdy  as  applicable  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  to  al 
other  Cliurchea.  At  page  75,  we  find  an  even  more  mia 
chievouB  suggestion  ;  a  species  of  underliand  sneer  at  the  greates 
'  Anglican  divines,  who  are  praised  by  a  superficial  man  after  i 
fashion  equivalent  to  the  weightiest  censure.  " '  Our  great  divines, 
and  he  stood  upright,  '  were  models ;  there  were  giants  on  th< 
earth  in  those  days,  as  King  George  the  Third  had  once  said  o 
them  to  Dr.  Johnson.  They  had  that  depth,  and  power,  aiu 
gravity,  and  fulness,  and  erudition ;  and  they  were  so  racy,  alwayi 
racy,  and  wliat  might  be  called  English.  They  had  tnat  rich- 
ness too,  such  a  mine  of  thought,  such  a  teorld  of  opinion,  sucli 
activity  of  mind,  such  inexhaustible  resource,  such  divernty  too. 
Then  they  were  so  eloquent ;  the  majestic  Hooker,  the  imagina 
tive  Taylor,  the  brilliant  Hal),  the  learning  of  Barrow,  the  strong 
sense  of  South,  the  keen  logic  of  Chill i^g^vo^th,  good  honest  olc 
Burnet,  &;c.  &c.' "  It  is  diflicult  to  castigate,  some  would  tan 
unjust,  to  censure  this;  yet  is  not  the  whole  passage  studieo 
ridicule  ?  Is  not  its  undoubted  tendency  to  make  young  men 
ospccially,  neglect  the  very  authors  thus  praised  \  la  it  not  i 
kind  of  covert  attempt  at  a  denial  of  those  beauties  and  excel- 
lences which  the  author  of  "  Loss  and  Gain"  well  knows,  and 
dares  not  explicitly  deny!  Further,  it  is  suggested  that  Anglic 
cans  think  little  of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  not  only  in  a  passam 
adverted  to,  in  which  a  good  Anglican  enumerates  the  C&urchi 
services,  omitting  the  greatest,  but  also,  by  inference,  in  a  passage, 
where  even  a  commemorative  sacrifice  in  the  English  Communion, 
con-csponding  in  an  orthodox  sense  to  the  Koman  Mass,  ii 
"  ignori5,"  or  treated  as  having  no  existence,  as  well  as  in 
Sheffield's  quiet  declaration  that  "  the  Sacrament "  comes  next 
in  order  after  preaching.  Again,  wliat  a  gross  injustice  as  to  ■ 
matter  of  fact  is  knowingly  wrought  us,  on  page  266,  where  m 
learn  tliat  the  soundest  Anglicans  may  treat  the  Calendar  and 
Kubricfi  with  contempt,  and  habitually  do  so.  Finally,  for  though 
we  might  cite  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  wo  have  proved  urn 
truth  of  our  charge  sufficiently,  it  is  contended  on  pages  S92  and 
381,  a^r  various  fashions,  that  tlicre  is  no  beauty  m  our  English 
Church  Services.  We  shall  return  to  this  matter,  and  will  only 
ask  hero,  whether  the  author  of  "  Loss  and  Gain"  can  really  have 
not  felt  the  beauty  of  our  services !  If  he  have  not,  we  leave  oiu 
readers  to  decide  what  his  habitual  state  of  grace  must  be. 
Wc  have  now  shown  that  the  three  main  charges  brought  bj 
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us  against  this  book,  were  individually  and  collectively  well 
founded.  Before  we  proceed  to  view  the  main  bearing  of  the 
entire  work,  we  must  still  direct  our  attention  to  some  calumnious 
and  erroneous  suggestions  of  various  orders,  which  do  not  come 
under  either  of  the  categories  already  treated  of.  Thus,  a 
chapter  making  a  violent  attack  on  the  so-called  Evangelicals 
should  be  noted,  both  for  its  unfairness,  and  the  ignorance  of 
sound  theology  manifested  in  it.  Therein,  imaginary  average 
Evangelicals  are  made  to  declare  that  there  ^'can  be  nothmg  holy  m 
Baptism,""  that  sin  is  permitted  to  the  elect,  that  theology  ''  should 
be  altogether  swept  away,^  &c.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  this 
author,  as  already  suggested,  confuses  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  despite  the  great  distinctions,  that  the  first  is  wrought  for 
us,  the  second,  in  us ;  the  first,  for  the  merits  of  Christ  only,  by 
faith ;  the  second,  through  the  medium  of  faith  in  action,  or  good 
works ;  the  first,  perfectly ;  the  second,  always  imperfectly  in 
this  life.  When  Luther  asserts  that  faith  justifies  without  love, 
he  can  and  does  only  mean,  that  faith  la}^  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  life,  is  the  medium  of  receiving  Christ's  merits,  as 
faiih^  and  not  as  lone ;  though  in  a  certain  sense,  true  faith  must 
include  love.  Still  love  is  built  upon  it ;  love  sanctifies,  love  does 
not  per  se  justify,  which  faith  does,  according  to  the  explicit 
declaration  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  English  Cnurch.  We  see 
then,  that  whilst  we  are  justified  through  Christ  by  faith  only,  we 
are  sanctified,  though  never  wholly  sanctified,  by  the  toorks  of/aiih; 
while  we  may  be  said  to  be  saved^  in  various  senses,  through 
grace,  through  faith,  nay,  even  through  works,  or  such  holiness 
as  shall  be  accepted  in  Christ ;  but  meritoriously,  through  Christ 
alone  !  This  is  the  explicit  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which,  for  the 
avoiding  of  future  cavils,  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well  to  add,  in 
equivalent  pluraseology,  to  one  of  the  Articles.  Evangelicals, 
we  cannot  but  admit,  dwell  too  prominently  on  justification ;  other 
churchmen  may  make  sanctification  a  too  exclusive  object  of 
teaching;  but  all  classes  of  English  churchmen  are  obviously 
agreed,  as  to  essentials,  if  they  wiU  only  understand  one  another 
in  charity,  and  are  all  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Romish 
and  heretical  tenet  of  human  merit;  betwixt  which  and  our 
Church'^s  doctrine,  a  wide  gulf  may  indeed  be  said  to  inter- 
pose. We  are  afraid  that,  despite  the  explicitness  of  this  state- 
ment, we  shall  not  have  conveyed  our  meaning  to  the  author  of 
^'Loss  and  Gain,''  who  makes  Charles  Reding  spontaneously 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  faith  "  may  be  the  reward  of 
previous  obedience  !''  However,  even  here,  a  half-truth  is  in- 
dicated ;  for  the  faith  which  first  justifies  by  God's  grace,  and 
receives  the  Uessing  of  bttptism,  may  undoubtedly  be  strength- 
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ened  and  confirmed,  though  it  cannot  be  created,  by  the  obe- 
dience which  springs  from  faith.  Again,  "  Evangelicals,^  if  we 
are  to  use  this  expression,  do  unfortunately  fail  to  appreciate  the 
nature  of  baptism,  and  that  in  this  respect ;  they  do  not  ques- 
tion that  it  may  convey  regeneration,  but  they  deny  that  it 
always  mu^.  In  the  case  of  adult  baptism,  they  are  of  course 
correct ;  there  faith,  justifying  faith,  must  be  present  in  the  heart 
of  the  baptized  person  as  a  condition  ;  but  they  do  not  see,  that 
in  the  case  of  infant  baptism  the  passive  receptivity  of  the  child 
is  graciously  counted  for  active  faith  by  God.  And  yet,  without 
this,  would  not  infant  baptism  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion  1  Nay, 
if  we  make  it  dependent  on  the  prayers  of  the  godfathers  and 
godmothers,  or  on  the  will  and  intmtion  of  the  priest,  do  we  not 
nm  into  that  terrible  error  of  Romanism,  which,  as  the  author  of 
^^  Loss  and  Gain  '*''  remarks,  almost  constitutes  a  new  religion  ; 
the  doctrine  of  intention  I  Still,  '^  Evangelicals  ^^  do  admit,  that 
grace  may  be,  and  constantly  is,  conveyed  in  baptism  :  they  never 
could  or  would  ask,  "  What  is  there,  can  there  he  spiritual,  holy, 
or  heavenly  in  baptism  ? ''  Nor  could  they  declare,  "  an  Anti- 
nomian  holds  that  he  may  break  the  law ;  a  spiritual  believer 
only  holds,  that  he  is  not  bound  to  keep  it  f '  though  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  there  would  be  no  law  for  the  perfect  Christian, 
if  such  Christian  could  be  found. 

But  what  shall  be  thought  of  his  truthfulness,  who  in  cold 
blood  brings  such  sweeping  allegations  against  a  body  of  men 
that  have  been  for  many  years  his  brethren,  and  many,  very  many 
of  whom,  surely,  to  his  knowledge,  "  love  the  Lord  Jesus     in  au 
sincerity  ?     We  leave  this  painful  subject.     A  few  more  BUg^jes- 
tions  of  evil  must  be  hurriedly  adverted  to.     It  is  stated  at 
page  59,  that  the  Anglican  must  believe,  that  he  who  prays  to  saints 
is  an  actor  in  a  sham,  mistaking  words  for  things,  that  is,  neces- 
sarily effecting  nothing,  if  he  further  believes  that  the  saints  do 
not  hear.     TIic  inference  is, — inasmuch  as  the  heart'*s  devotion  of 
those  who  thus  pray  is  undoubted,  nay,  as  it  cannot  easily  be 
questioned  that  tlieir  prayers  have  sometimes  been  heard, — ^that 
Anglicanism,  which  denounces  the  whole  matter  as  "  a  sham,^ 
cannot  be  Catholic.     But  this  is  not  so.     Saints,  indeed,  cannot 
hear ;  for  they  are  in  Paradise,  removed  from  the  turmoil  of  this 
noisy  world,  at  rest  in  Jesus,  yet  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
suffering  to  the  Church  militant  on  earth,  and  uniting  with  it  ia 
the  petition  that  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  may  be  perfected : 
they  are  not  omnipresent  to  see,  nor  omniscient  to  read  the  heart,, 
nor  gifted  with  that  Divine  boundlessness  which   can  at  once 
distinguish  and  appreciate  myriads  of  separate  petitions,  at  once 
uplifted :  and  not  only  can  they  not  hear,  but  prayer  to  theui. 
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direct  invocation  of  them,  is  expressly  forbidden  as  idolatry ;  even 
to  our  guardian  angels  who  perchance  might  hear  us,  we  dare  not 
bow  the  knee.  Nevertheless,  the  prayer  of  humble  and  loving 
ignorance  to  the  creature  may  be  heard  by  the  Creator ;  and,  by 
ignorance^  we  here  understand  the  conscientious  ignorance  of  love: 
such  prayers  may  be  heard,  and  may  be  answered,  no  doubt  often 
have  been  so,  by  God,  and  thereiore  need  not  be  regarded  as 
*'an  absolute  sham/^ 

*'  Martyrs  and  saints  do  these  adore ; 

And  angels  worship  they : 
Yet  reigns  God's  love  their  spirits  o*er, 

And  thus  to  God  they  pray. 
He  hears  alone,  He  deigns  to  hear, 

Whilst  they  insult  his  throne ; 
And  claim  from  others'  love,  in  fear, 

What  flows  but  from  His  Own." 

We  resume.  Page  101,  it  is  suggested  that  impulse  should  be 
blindly  followed  when  lesuling  in  the  direction  of  Rome.  He  who 
consults  reason  and  authority  is  compared  to  St.  Thomas.  Page 
107,  the  need  of  an  infallible  earthly  judge  is  assumed  to  be  natu- 
rally felt  by  all.  Page  177,  we  find  obligatory  celibacy  adroitly 
advocated,  on  the  ground  that  there  must  be  great  danger  of  sin 
in  marriage,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  inevitable;  because  an  Old 
Testament  saint  said,  ^^  In  sin  hath  my  mother  conceived  me  C 
as  if  all  things  had  not  been  hallowed  in  and  through  Christ, 
marriage  included ;  and  as  if  there  were  not  the  same  danger  of 
sin  in  the  employment  of  every  human  faculty,  in  eating,  drinking, 
seeing,  hearing,  thinking,  &c.  Page  191,  we  are  told  that 
Unitarians  hold  a  Trinity,  because  they  believe  the  Son  to  be  a 
prophet,  and  the  Spirit  an  essence ;  whence  it  is  impUed  that 
Anglican  Trinitarians  may  believe  about  as  much.  Page  192,  it 
is  hmted  that  the  doctrine  of  ApostoUc  succession  was  lost  when 
the  Oxford  school  arose ;  as  if  that  could  be  lost,  however  im- 
perfectly realized,  which  was  stamped  on  every  formulary  of  the 
Church,  and  solemnly  recognized  and  renewed  at  every  ordination. 
Page  202,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  Indid- 
gences  is  not  understood;  as  if  all  did  not  know  that  it  is  a 
release  of  so  many  days  or  years  from  purgatorial  suffering,  con- 
veyed through  the  merits  of  the  saints,  in  reward  for  certam  acts 
or  prayers ;  the  further  presumption  being,  that  those  who  die  in 
external  homage  to  the  Church  must  escape  hell.  Page  278,  we 
find  it  suggested  that  faith  ought  to  be  opposed  to  reason; 
so  that  tne  manifest  corruptions  of  Borne  become  rather  an 
attraction  than  otiierwise  to  tiie  believer.     Page  331,  excusing 


Romanists  from  the  accusation  of  vulgarity,  it  is  hinted  tliat  tlie 
charges  of  our  bishops  may  be  placed  on  a  par  with  Roman  Catholic 
public  proceedings ;  sucli  as  the  articles  of  the  "  Tablet,"  we  pre- 
sume, and  thofulminattons  of  a  Hig^rjnsandaCantwell.  Page  343, 
it  is  further  laid  down,  that  Englishmen  have  no/aith ,-  a  chaifiie, 
certainly,  eomewhat  inconsistent  witli  facts,  when  the  faith  of  tbe 
educated  portion  of  lier  population  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
corresponding  class  in  any  Roman  Catholic  country.  Page  349, 
it  is  a88Grte<l,  that  there  Bhould  be  a  standing  order  of  Apostles 
ahove  bishops,  represented  by  the  Pope  ;  because  St.  Paul  appeaia 
to  have  acted  as  the  Metrnpolitaii  of  Timothy.  No  doubt,  i 
sound  and  weighty  argument !  We  may  further  advert  to  the 
bold  assertions  and  confessions,  that  Romanists  do  worship 
images,  "  as  having  moved  their  eyes,  or  bowed  their  heada,"  kc 
(p.  23)  ^  that  the  dogma  of  Intention  involves  "a  new  rcK- 
gion;"  tliat  Penance  is  "a  make-up"  for  sin;  and  that  every 
individual  priest  is  the  voice  of  the  Church ;  together  with  the 
commendation  of  Passionists,  for  scourging  themselves  for  the 
benefit  of  souls  in  purgatory  {p.  377). 

And  now  we  are  at  last  able  to  do  what  tlie  reader  may  think 
should  have  been  done  at  an  earlier  period.  AVe  can  proceed  to 
inquire,  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  special  bearings  of  the 
work,  beyond  the  general  design  to  injure  the  English  Church, 
and  advance  the  system  of  Rumaniain.  Charles  Reding,  then, 
the  licro,  is  represented  as  studiously  avoiding  controversy  and 
controversial  works,  with  the  stedfast  resolve  to  serve  his  own 
Church,  but  as  being  drawn  on  against  his  will,  and  half  uncoa- 
Rciouaiy,  to  hold  the  various  tenets  of  Romanism,  or  rather  of 
Poper)' ;  for  it  is  the  Infallibility  of  the  Romish  Church,  aa 
guaranteed  by  papal  absolution,  its  presumed  possession  of  abso- 
lute authority  and  of  all  truth,  which  appears  to  operate  as  tbe 
main  attraction  upon  this  youth's  mind.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
somewhat  mystically,  though  effectively,  that,  as  one  of  the 
Romish  elect,  he  could  not  escape  bis  destiny ;  that  "  even  before 
that  blessed  hour  "  (when  he  was  to  become  a  Romanist),  '*  as  an 
opening  flower  scatters  sweets,  so  the  strange  unknown  odour, 
pleasing  to  some,  odious  to  others,  went  abroad  from  him  upon 
the  winds,  and  made  them  marvel  what  could  be  near  them,  and 
made  them  luuk  cui-iously  and  anxiously  at  him,  while  he  was 
umonscinus  of  his  own  cunditinn"  (]).  185).  But,  leaving  out 
of  the  (]Ut-stion  tliis  odour  of  future  Romish  sanctity,  this  pre- 
Buuied  .spiritual  aflinity  with  modern  Romanism,  in  all  its  wavs 
and  works,  the  following  appear  to  have  been  the  three  main 
caases  of  "Cliarles  Reding  h"  defections  to  Rome  ;  and  they  are 
interesliiig,  because  ^^e  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  imaetnarr 
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Charles  Reding  is  in  these  respects  the  type  of  many  a  real  per* 
vert  from  our  Anglican  conmmnion.  First,  then,  the  craving  for 
an  absolutely  definite  dogmatic  system ;  secondly,  the  desire  for 
an  Infallible  Authority  to  enforce  that  system ;  thirdly,  a  ten- 
dency to  false  Asceticism,  or  rather,  to  speak  plainly^  to  Gnosti- 
cism. These  things,  it  appears,  present  the  "  great  difficidties,^** 
the  non-solution  of  which  leads  men  from  Oxford  to  Some.  It  is 
not  here,  towards  the  end  of  a  long  article,  that  we  can  hope  to 
dispose  satisfactorily  of  such  questions :  much,  also,  has  already 
been  said  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  which  bears  upon  all 
three.  Nevertheless,  though  some  little  recapitulation  may  bo 
unavoidable,  and  the  satisfactory  attainment  of  the  end  sought 
for  is  impossible,  the  subject  is  too  important  to  be  abandoned 
without  a  cursory  examination,  such  as  may  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  some  result. 

First,  then,  for  the  first  difficidty,  the  craving  for  a  definite 
dogmatic  system  ;  we  are  unable  to  see  that  this  is  not  presented 
to  us  in  all  essentials  by  the  Anglican  Church.  In  what  respect 
is  its  system  not  definite !  It  would  be  difficult,  after  all,  to  name 
a  doctrine  on  which  a  decisive  opinion  affirmative  or  negative 
might  not  be  drawn  from  her  Formularies  and  Articles.  It  is  not 
true  that  she  propounds  doctrines  as  problematical ;  she  always 
does  give  them  as  absolute  and  undoubted  truths.  What  are  the 
Creeds,  what  are  even  the  Articles,  if  not  distinct  dogmatic  state- 
ments !  But  shall  we  be  told  that  her  faith  is  not  self-consistent  I 
Wherein,  we  demand,  is  it  otherwise  ?  The  Trinity,  the  Incar- 
nation, Visibility  of  the  Church,  Apostolic  Succession,  Salvation 
through  Christ  alone,  Justification  by  faith  manifested  in  works. 
Free- Will,  Predestination,  Sacramental  Grace — where  is  the 
contradiction  here  !  We  see  none.  But  let  us  go  fiirther. 
This  first  difficulty  being  found  on  inquiry  vague  and  meaningless, 
the  second  presents  iteelf — the  want  of  assumed  Infallibility. 
Without  this,  we  are  told  truth  is  no  longer  truth,  but  only  pro- 
bability. But  here  there  is  a  confusion  t^th  of  terms  and  ideas. 
Truth  is  infallible,  and  is  held  as  such.  It  is  only  not  dependent 
on  the  Church,  but  the  Church  on  it.  But  in  reality  these  comt 
plainers  would  know  truth  as  truth,  without  the  slightest  efibrt, 
vrithout  the  least  responsibility.  Christianity  must  be  written  for 
them  in  the  stars,  or  they  cannot  believe  it.  They  will  not  '^  walk 
by  faith.^^  And  yet,  as  we  before  remarked,  this  is  manifestlv  an 
era  of  probation.  Does  our  trial  only  consist  in  the  recogmtion 
or  non-recognition  of  Papal  Infallibility  I  This  we  presume  is 
the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Newman  and  his  followers.  Conceivable 
it  is,  indeed,  that  the  seeming  divisions  of  the  English  Church, 
combined  with  the  influence  of  external  infidelity,  should  frighten 
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a  Bimpleton,  like  poor  "  Charles  Beding,"'  to  talce  refuge  in  the 
presumed  certainty  of  Borne  ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  ^inptom  in- 
deed of  deeply-rooted  faitUessoeas,  of  the  loss  of  all  hold  on  ob- 
jective truth,  when  men  like  a  Newinan  can  put  their  heads  into 
the  Roman  noose,  and  cast  their  all  upon  the  tenet  of  Bomish 
Absolutism. 

The  same  craving  for  material  possession  in  lieu  of  faitb,  whid 
can  scarcely  be  too  severely  stigmatized,  is  shown  in  the  demand 
for  Visible  Union  in  tlie  Church.  It  is  apparently  forgotten, 
that  those  who  adopt  the  Bomish  theory  of  Unity  (as  expounded 
in  this  very  "  Loss  and  Gain'"),  are  simply  bound  to  exclude  the 
Greek  and  Anglican  Churches,  all,  in  fine,  but  those  of  "  the 
Boman  Obedience,"  from  the  Church  Catholic.  How  mueh 
more  reasonable,  charitable,  and  catholic,  to  conclude,  that  tlie 
Visible  Church  is  one  Kingdom  under  Christ ;  though  with  re- 
ference to  its  viccroyalties  and  stewardships,  it  may  A«rff  assume 
the  aspect  of  Absolutism,  and  there  of  Constitutional  Monarcby. 
And  here  we  may  add,  that  we  have  omitted  to  notice  Sheffield's 
flippant  logic  (p.  46),  tending  to  prove,  that  unless  the  Wesley- 
ans  and  the  Church  of  England  are  One,  the  English  and 
other  Cliurches  cannot  be,  because  "  unity  is  oneness  of  goTem- 
ment."  We  answer,  it  is  oneness  of  government,  of  iaith,  of 
practice,  but  only  in  essentials  !  What  are  essentials  i  In  go- 
vernment, the  Papists  say  Poperj-,  and  we  Episcopacy.  If  they 
are  right,  their  Churches  are  alone  Catholic ;  if  we,  the  Greek, 
Anglican,  Swedish,  and  American,  are  so  also.  "  Utrum 
lionim  mavis  acclpe."  We  have  no  space  to  notice  the  veiy 
pointless  string  of  questions,  on  the  same  theme,  propounded 
by  a  certain  VVillia  (p.  259),  But,  we  resume,  as  the  Anglican 
Church's  system  is  definite,  so  is  its  authority  also :  neither  is 
absolute,  any  more  than  an  external  system  of  morality,  or  the 
right  of  jjarents  to  command  children.  The  application  of  no 
earthly  rule  should  be  absolute ;  there  is  not  a  human  penwption 
of  right  which  would  not  become  wrong,  if  pushed  to  au  excess. 
It  might  be  convenient  to  the  slothful,  were  no  ground  aHbided 
for  the  exercise  of  conscience  or  of  reason  ;  but  God  has  willed 
rather  to  allow  of  the  possibility  of  Evil  through  the  medium  of 
Liberty,  than  to  create  a  world  in  which  Knowledge  and  Blin 
should  be  perfect  and  universal.  It  is  the  primary  law  of  the 
universe  of  which  these  men  complain,  who  would  here  materially 
possess  the  Absolute. 

And  now  for  the  third  "  groat  difficulty"  of  Anglicanism  :  its 
discouragement  of  "  counsels  of  ]>errection,"  or  the  ascetic  life. 
Very  briefly  shall  we  hero  treat  of  this  important  subject.  It  is 
suggested  by  the  author  of  "  Loss  and  Gain,"  in  the  fourth  and 
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fifth  chapters  of  Part  II.,  very  cleverly  suggested,  and  yet  with- 
out a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  beanngs  of  the  argument, 
from  apparent  unspirituality  of  heart  and  mind.  We  may 
remark,  incidentally,  that  the  Romish  view  in  connexion  with  this 
subject  is  far  more  completely  and  more  feelingly  brought  out 
in  *'  Geraldine,'' — ^a  work  which  altogether  displays  more  power 
than  '^  Loss  or  Gain,*"  but  in  the  form  of  three  cumbrous  volumes ; 
though  it  is  also  written  in  an  uncatholic  tone,  which  would 
scarcely  recommend  it  to  the  sympathies  of  Anglicans  whom  it 
might  otherwise  injure,  being  generally  flippant  and  irreverential. 
To  return  to  the  subject  of  asceticism ;  we  have  already  suggested 
in  how  far  we  consider  penitential  works  and  labours  to  be  ex- 
pedient, in  special  cases,  regarded  as  fruits  of  repentance,  not 
m  any  sense  as  a  *' make-up^  for  it.  But  all  tnis  does  not 
touch  the  main  question  here  involved,  whether  in  itself  the  use 
of  this  world  is  not  of  evil ;  whether  the  most  innocent  enjoy- 
ment of  Gt)d^s  gifts  and  graces  is  not,  at  the  best,  a  secondary  in- 
ferior thing ;  whether  absolute  abstinence,  as  far  as  it  is  at  all 
.  consistent  with  the  condition  of  humanity,  be  not  the  only  road 
to  "  perfection  ;^'  whether,  in  fine,  the  course  pursued  by  tne  last 
of  the  Law^s  prophets,  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  less  than  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  be  not  more  holy  (the  inquiry 
is  indeed  impious)  than  that  of  the  Incarnate  Deity,  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Who  came  ^'  eating  and  drinking  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners  I"  The  world  and  the  flesh  are  in  a  certain 
sense  accursed  ;  but  is  there  not  another  sense,  in  which  they  and 
their  all  are  hallowed  in  Christ !  This  will  surely  not  be  ques- 
tioned. What  follows !  That  the  highest  examples  of  holiness 
may  be  found  in  the  walks  of  every-day  life.  The  Christian  father 
and  husband  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  best  of  Jewish  patri- 
archs, as  is  attempted  in  ''  Loss  and  Gain."*^  "  Be  ye  pure,  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  !''  "  Be  ye  peifect  !^'  were  pre- 
cepts addressed  to  married  and  unmarried ;  to  those  who  used 
the  world  and  the  flesh.  That  state  therefore  which  is  consistent 
with  the  highest  puritv,  the  most  absolute  perfection  attainable 
by  man,  cannot  be  inferior  to  any  other  earthly  state.  Celibacy 
<;annot  go  before  marria^,  but  both  in  their  due  places  may  con- 
sist together.  True  it  is,  that  a  man  may  devote  himself  to  Ufe- 
long  celibacy  "  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven^s  sake,^  not  by  a  vow, 
but  a  holy  resolution ;  if  he  is  morally  persuaded  that  his  call  is 
to  advance  his  Master^s  service  after  such  fashion ;  and  this  he 
may  do  in  the  Church  of  England,  labouring  in  extensive  parishes 
in  manufacturing  cities,  or  goin^  forth  as  a  missionanr  to  savage 
lands,  where  a  wife  might  possibly  be  a  hindrance  and  a  burthen, 
or  where  death  might  be  the  inevitable  result  of  a  few  years* 
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exertions.  But  no  one  merely  external  state  is  higher  than  an- 
other state.  All  depends  upon  the  motive  which  impels  us,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  our  task  is  executed. 

The  craving  for  the  ascetic  life,  for  something  higher,  greater, 
than  the  use  of  God's  gifts,  operates  thus :  men  Icam  to  cherish 
the  profoundest  admiration  for  llome'*s  ascetic  saints ;  aspiring  to 
follow  their  example,  they  yearn  for  perfect  fellowship  with  them, 
for  the  external  recognition  of  their  ineriU  in  making  such  a 
choice  ;  and  thus  they  depart !  This  virtual  condemnation  of  the 
rightful  use  of  the  world  and  the  flesh  is,  we  affirm,  Gnostic,  and 
so  of  Satanic  origin  ;  though  we  question  not  that  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  good  and  holy  men  have  yielded  credence  to 
this  seductive  theory, — seductive,  that  is,  to  those  who  aim  at  a 
high  degree  of  holiness, — and  have  yet  treasured  saving  love  for 
the  Lord  of  Life  and  Glory.  Here,  as  in  the  two  former  in- 
stances, the  material  is  taken  for  the  spiritual,  the  external  for 
the  real.  It  is  strongly  stated  by  the  author  of  "  Loss  and  Gain,'' 
that  the  body,  being  corruptible,  should  be  treated  as  ^^  a  body  of 
death  ;'*'  rather  as  a  body  of  life  in  death.  Tliat  flesh  which  was 
shared  by  our  blessed  Lord  in  his  humanity,  cannot  be  all  unholT 
now.  In  fine,  body,  soul,  and  spirit  are  all  Ghrisf's  alike,  ana 
must  be  equally  devoted  to  his  service.    We  will  say  no  more  at 

certainly 
or  contem- 
plative life,  and  assuming  no  supremacy  or  superiority,  may  find 
its  due  station  unquestioned,  nay,  regarded  with  love  and  reve- 
rence, in  the  English  Ghurch.  It  will  not  be  canonized  or 
idolized,  but  simply  received  as  a  special  development  of  the  love 
of  God.  Abstinence  from  the  enjoyment  of  God's  gifts  may 
thus  have  its  advantages  ;  but  surely  as  noble,  and  as  pleasing  to 
God,  is  their  natural  use.  Yet  no  Anglicans  need  desert  their 
mother  Ghurch  from  the  desire  to  lead  a  severe  and  sternly-sober 
life.  If  their  hearts  are  true,  they  will  find  a  due  sphere  for 
exertion  within  her. 

Finally,  we  have  now  examined  the  main  bearings  of  the  work 
under  our  consideration,  which  we  recognize  as  important,  not  in 
itself,  but  as  expressive  of  the  general  motives  to  the  late  '^  per- 
versions.''" Want  of  true  faith  and  doctrinal  error  appear  to  have 
been  both  instnmiental  agents  in  this  fall ;  both  urging  the  need 
of  external  infallibility,  and  of  what  we  Iiave  not  unduly  called 
the  material  possession  of  the  absolute.  We  have  striven  to  de- 
monstrate the  sinfulness  of  these  desires ;  we  have  further  striven 
to  supply  a  plain  and  simple  exposition  of  the  Anglican  theory  or 
belief  as  to  the  unity  of  the  Ghurch,  the  true  means  of  salvation, 
and  the  moral  infallibility  of  the  Churches  Greed.     Further,  we 
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have  castigated,  and  surely  not  too  severely,  the  author  of  ^*  Loss 
and  Gain,  for  his  many  grievous  calumnies  expressed  or  implied 
against  our  Church  and  her  members,  his  irreverence  of  tone  and 
spirit,  and  his  disposition  to  ridicule  those  exceUences  which  ho 
dared  not  openly  deny. 

We  have  said  also  in  the  course  of  this  article,  that  he  repre- 
sents the  Anglican  Services  as  cold  and  heartless.  We  have 
reserved  a  few  words  on  this  subject  for  the  last.  The  Roman 
Services  then,  it  is  true,  have  much  to  attract  and  dazzle ;  they 
are  in  so  far  popular,  as  they  supply  all  attractions  to  the  senses, 
and  make  little  or  no  demand  on  the  intellect  of  the  worshipper. 
At  moments,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  service,  the  congrega- 
tion is  united  in  one  feeling  of  awe,  of  sorrow,  or  of  joy  ;  but  no- 
thing approaching  to  catholic  communion  of  prayer  and  praise,  as 
understood  by  us,  may  be  said  to  be  attempted.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  occasional  liturgies  in  which  the  people  join  in  the  cry  of 
**  Pray  for  us  !  "^^  at  stated  intervals :  but  enter  a  Bomish  church, 
as  we  have  done  abroad,  during  high  mass,  will  you  see  com- 
munion of  prayer  i  No ;  individuality  is  the  rule.  Some  use  one 
book  of  prayers,  some  another;  some  are  repeating  so  many 
Pater  Nosters,  others  so  many  Ave  Marias.  And  all  this  while 
the  office  is  proceeding  at  the  altar.  In  this  country,  we  believe, 
from  rivalry  with  the  Anglican  Church,  liturgies  are  more  fre- 
Guently  used  than  elsewhere,  the  mass-book  is  more  in  request 
for  the  laity,  and  a  greater  effort  is  made  to  attain  our  unity  of 
prayer.  Nevertheless,  the  system  remains  one  of  comparative 
isolation.  We  question  not  the  imperfection  with  which  the 
Church  of  England^s  Services  are  carried  out ;  too  often  the 
voices  of  the  people  are  not  heard ;  too  often  the  poor  content 
themselves  with  mere  assent,  and  will  not  use  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  exertion  requisite  for  catholic  communion;  nor  can 
we  now  pause  to  canvass  the  means  of  redressing  these  great, 
these  fearful  evils.  But  to  those  who  have  only  once  realized  the 
beauty  of  our  Anglican  Services, — who  have  once  felt  the  spiritual 
glow  derived  from  communion,  not  only  with  those  around  us,  but 
with  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  worshippers  at  the  same 
hour  and  in  the  same  accents,  must  it  not  be  cause  for  wonder 
indeed,  and  grief,  and  pity,  that  a  fallen  Anglican  should  speak  of 
our  Liturgy  as  somethmg  in  which  "  the  people  are  nothing,""  "  a 
hard  form  of  prayer  from  beginning  to  end,  painful  and  hopeless 
to  follow  f  And  the  blessed  Eucharist !  even  for  this  no  word  of 
recognition,  no  hallowing  blissful  memory  of  that  solemn  hour 
when  first  he  knelt  before  the  altar,  nor  of  the  renewed  engage- 
ment of  his  service  when  the  Lord  of  life  and  light  deigned  to 
descend  and  visit  him.     O  could  we  indeed  conceive  ourselves  as 
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seduced  from  the  fold  of  our  spiritual  Mother,  as  a  wanderer  td 
Papal  Borne,  even  there  and  then  could  we,  without  love,  and 
awe,  and  endless  gratitude,  remember  the  mighty  blessings  thus 
bestowed  on  us,  for  which  no  speech  has  language,  which  thought 
cannot  grasp,  which  love  cannot  realize !  Ana  he  who  has  re- 
ceived all  this  for  many  years,  who  has  expressed  the  purest 
delight  in  these  spiritual  treasures,  who  has  inspired  others  to 
seek  them  where  tne^  could  indeed  be  found,  leaves  the  Church 
of  his  baptism,  of  his  first  communion,  of  his  hearths  love,  and 
remembering  her  from  afar,  he  uplifts  his  voice, — to  wail  for  her  ! 
no ;  but  to  upbraid  and  to  deride.  What  shall  we  think  of  this! 
What  conclusion  does  Christian  charity  bid  us  draw!  Surely, 
that  he  who  can  thus  act  is  ^'  given  up  to  delusion,^  so  that  he  is 
no  more  his  own  master ;  that  he  has,  though  unconsciously,  sold 
himself  to  the  service  of  evil ;  and  that  we  can  only  pray  for  him 
in  fearful  doubt  and  tribulation.  Let  us  look  to  that  extraordinary 
passage  of  the  book  before  us,  in  which  it  is  said  of  the  priest  in 
the  Roman  Mass,  in  the  presumed  Material  Sacrifice,  that  he 
should  hasten  to  his  goal :  '^  They  are  awful  words  of  sacrifice :  as 
when  it  was  said  in  the  beginning,  What  thau  doestj  do  quicily^'" 
Can  we  fail  to  remember,  and  with  horror,  that  this  was  said  to 
Judas  ?  What  power  prompted  this  unhappy  man  to  use  such 
words  as  a  warning  and  a  sign ! 

But  what  will  be  the  end  of  these  things  t  For  the  clouds  are 
gathering  fast  around  us.  Insubordination  and  despotism,  infi* 
delity  and  superstition,  assail  the  Christian  world.  Surely  this  is 
^'  the  beginning  of  the  end."*"  And  it  hath  been  said,  ^'  The  sun 
shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light.^^  Shall 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  be  overclouded!  Shall  the  Church 
awhile  cease  to  beam !  Let  us  fast,  and  weep,  and  pray ;  but  let 
us  also  act  and  hope,  for  '^  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevaiL^ 
And  when  all  things  are  at  worst,  when  evil  rejoices,  and  the 
Church  seems  humanly  lost,  then  may  we  look  for  the  spiritual 
fulfilment  of  those  words  of  comfort  and  of  grace,  '*  Surely  /  come 
quickly/'    "  Amen.  Even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus  r 
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Art.  V. — 1.  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter. 
By  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter^  1842.     London  :  Murray. 

2.  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln.  By  John, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoin^  1846,     London:  Rivingtons.     . 

3.  Church  Courts  and  Church  Discipline.  By  R.  J.  Wilbkr- 
FORCE,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Biding^  and  Canon  of  York. 
1843.     London:  Murray. 

4.  Religious  Liberty  and  the  Church  in  Chains.  By  James  Br  adb y 
Sweet,  M.A.^  Perpetual  Curate  of  Woodville^  Leicestershire. 
1847.     London :  Cleaver. 

6.  The  Restoration  of  Corrective  Discipline.  A  Circular.  By 
J.  B.  Sweet.    1848. 

6.  Rules  of  the  "  Church  Union*'*  Society.  See  the  English  Church- 
man of  August  24  and  31,  1848. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  very  painful  remark  for  years  past,  that 
ifirhilst  the  greatest  zeal  was  manifested  to  restore  our  ancient 
Sanctuaries  to  somewhat  of  their  original  splendour  and  purity, 
and  to  secure  in  the  newly-erected  Churches  a  style  of  architec- 
ture hallowed  by  association,  and  harmonizing  with  their  high 
purpose ;  whilst,  moreover,  the  Conscience  of  our  priesthood  was 
wonderfully  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  obligations  to  Ritual 
Conformity,  and  louder  claims  were  being  made  for  the  supre- 
macy of  that  tribunal,  as  well  by  the  opponents  as  by  the  advo- 
cates of  Rubrical  observances,  than  had  been  heard  within  our 
pale  since  the  controversy  of  a  doubtful  allegiance, — no  sufficient 
jealousy  seemed  to  be  felt  for  the  due  qualification  of  the  Wor- 
shippers; and  no  proportionate  anxiety  was  expressed  to  vindicate 
the  Services  themselves,  to  which  Rubrics  at  best  are  simply 
ministerial,  from  profanation  and  contempt.  We  are  far  from 
desiring  to  depreciate  the  value  of  any  Christian  art,  much  less  of 
one  so  eminently  beneficial  as  Church  architecture ;  nor  shall  we 
be  suspected  of  under-rating  any  efforts,  whether  successful  or  not, 
to  stay  the  tide  of  puritan  self-will,  and  to  re-assert  for  unity 
the  bounden  duty  of  uniformity ;  although  we  are  not  so  wedded 
to  our  own  convictions,  as  to  be  blind  to  the  existence  of  the 
many  valuable  qualities  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  that  unhappy 
bitterness,  and  even  rancour  of  opposition,  with  which  in  some 
quarters  the  architectural,  and  in  most  quarters  the  Ritual,  re- 
vival has  been  greeted. 

But,  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  Churches  forinularies  in  view, 
it  was  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  all  this  fierce 
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contest  with  established  usage  was  concerned  only  with  the 
externals  of  religion ;  and  that  a  far  worse  foe  to  purity  of  faith 
and  morals  would  remain  behind,  after  every  mark  of  churck- 
wardenism  had  been  erased  from  the  fabric,  and  ever^  trace  of 
latitudinarian  laxity  had  ceased  from  the  mode  of  ministering, 
unless  the  same  spirit  which  was  jealous  for  the  house  of  Groa, 
should  be  jealous  likewise  for  the  holiness  which  hecometh  that  house 
for  ev^.  We  could  not  but  suspect  the  soundness  of  that  Con- 
science, which  would  risk  the  Ghurch'^s  peace  to  promote,  or  to 
oppose,  the  use  of  the  prayer  for  the  Church  militant,  whilst  it 
groaned  under  no  burthen  from  the  legal  degradation  of  Chris- 
tianity, felt  no  self-accusing  goads  from  acquiescence  in  tlie 
abeyance  of  Discipline,  and  sought  no  relief  at  the  hands  of 
others,  nor  attempted  to  free  it^P,  from  a  system  of  forced  pro- 
fanation, to  which  history  affords  few  parallels. 

There  were,  however,  some  noble  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule.  Amidst  the  wide-spread  clamour  directed  against  that 
portion  of  Discipline  which  regulates  the  externals  of  time,  place, 
manner,  and  dress,  solemn  testimony  and  energetic  appeals  were 
heard  at  intervals,  demanding  consideration  for  the  Corrective 
part  of  the  subject ;  and  pleading  urgently,  in  Grod'^s  name,  for  a 
revival  of  scriptural  sanctions,  to  promote  internal  conformity  of 
life  and  doctrine.  Witness  the  following  admirable  passages  in 
the  Charge  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  year  1842 : — 

"  Glad  as  we  should  all  be  to  see  civil  consequences  of  Church  dis- 
cipline over  the  laity  removed,  yet  the  right  and  duty  of  spiritual  dis- 
cipline we  may  not,  we  dare  not,  surrender.  To  do  so  willingly,  would 
be  to  betray  the  Church ;  to  force  us  to  do  so,  would  be  an  act  of  direct 
persecution." 

"  That  it  (spiritual  discipline)  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  Church,  I  need  not  say.  Our  Church  declares  '  the  right 
use  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  '  to  be  one  of  the  '  three.notes  or  marks ' 
(pure  doctrine  and  the  sacraments  administered  according  to  Christ's 
holy  institution,  are  the  other  two)  'whereby  the  true  Church  is 
known.' " 

And  once  more : 

"  If  excommunication,  rescued  from  all  degrading  application  of  it, 
but  excluding  absolutely  from  the  benefit  of  all  the  offices  of  the 
Church, — if  excommunication,  the  greatest  judgment  upon  earth  (these 
are  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon),  be  restored  to  the  true  dignity  and  use 

^  The  exceptions,  of  clergy  preferring  the  risk  of  suspension  before  the  certaintjr 
of  profanation,  are  not  more  than  enough  to  establish  the  rule :  their  number,  how- 
ever, in  cases  of  suicide  and  notorious  nnrepented  profligacy  or  infidelity,  is 
gradually  increasing ;  and  must  eyentually  caU  attention  to  the  cause  of  so  irregiUar 
and  painful  a  proceeding. 
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thereof,  the  Church  will  he  indeed  restored  to  as  mach  of  its  ancient 
vigour  as  may  he  necessary.  We  might  then  be  more  than  content  to 
see  the  disuse  of  open  penance,  and  other  details  of  discipline  of  the 
primitive  times.  But  nothing  can  be  truly  said  to  justify  our  acquiei' 
cence  in  the  continued  tibandonment  of  all  discipline  whatsoever" — 
pp.  75 — 77. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  certainly  stands  clear  of  the  blame  which 
is  due  to  those  who  assign  to  an  orderly  ministration  a  higher 
value,  than  to  a  pure  communion. 

Similar  in  purpose  was  the  Church  Courts  and  Church  Difh 
cipline  of  Archdeacon  R.  J.  Wilberforce,  published  the  year  fol- 
lowing, as  an  exposure,  not  only  of  the  defects  of  the  abortive 
Ecclesiastical  Courts^  Bill,  then  imder  discussion  in  Parliament, 
but  also  of  the  evil  influence  of  a  long  line  of  statutes  tampering 
with  spiritual  prerogatives — at  one  time,  arming  episcopal  cen- 
sures with  earthly  terrors,  in  order  to  make  them  a  state  engine 
for  the  suppression  of  disloyalty ;  at  another,  as  unscrupulously 
limiting  their  action,  and  virtually  forbidding  their  use.  Well 
and  truly  did  he  point  out  the  bounden  obligation  laid  upon  every 
branch  of  Christ's  Church  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  put  away  the 
unclean  liver,  and  to  reject  the  heretic ;  and  painfully  he  exposed 
our  departure  from  the  scriptural  rule.  And  we  lament  to  think 
what  an  accumulation  of  guilt  attaches  to  us,  for  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  evidence,  and  so  coldly  receiving  his  singular  labours 
for  the  Church's  benefit,  over  and  above  the  Erastianism,  and 
virtual  betrayal  of  trust,  the  rise,  progress,  and  nature  of  which 
were  little  understood  by  the  clergy  generally,  until  he  threw  light 
upon  them  in  a  plain  and  accessible  volume. 

In  1846,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  followed  upon  the  same 
track ;  and  thus  summed  up  an  inquiry  into  the  reformation  of  the 
Church,  effected  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
under  the  three  heads  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline : — 

''  Comparing  its  state,  as  then  settled,  with  its  present  state,  we  find 
that  the  standard  of  doctrine  remains  the  same;  that  the  offices  of 
Divine  worship  remain  nearly  the  same,  the  alterations  which  have 
since  been  made  being  few  and  unimportant ;  and  that  the  discipline, 
with  respect  to  which  the  Reformers  were  not  permitted  to  carry  out 
their  own  views ',  is  now,  as  to  the  lay-members  of  the  Church,  wholly 
inoperative." — p.  32* 

>  Alluding  to  the  non-acceptance  of  the  Reformatio  Legum  Ecdmarticarum  by  the 
Queen  and  Parliaroent,  though  it  had  been  prepared  by  a  royal  commission,  directed 
to  a  mixed  body  of  divines  and  laiwyers,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  At  p.  28,  his 
lordship  had  said,  **  The  national  Church  is  now  practically  deprived  of  a  power,  of 
which  the  possession  is  involved  in  the  notion,  and  almost  essential  to  the  existence, 
of  a  society — the  power  of  eutting  off  from  the  privileges  of  membership,  offenders 
against  its  authority  and  laws." 
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Hia  lordship  forably  illustrated  the  injury  done  to  the  cause  «f 
spiritual  censures',  by  their  prostitution  to  worldly  puTpoaa 
under  papal  jurisdiction ;  and  showed  their  loss  of  power  onr 
the  consciences  of  men  to  be  no  ]esB  traceable  to  that  system 
which  "  converted  the  State  into  a  mere  executioner  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Church,"^  before  the  Kcfonnation,  than  to  the  precisely 
contrary  more  modem  abuse  which  made  Church  courts  men 
instruments  of  civil  polity  :  upon  which  latter  point  his  judgmoit 
perfectly  coincided  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  preceded 
him. 

"  The  very  aid  which  has  been  invoked  to  give  effect  to  eccleiiatticil 
censures — the  aid  of  the  State— has  caused  them  to  fall  into  dinab 
The  civil  penalties  consequent  upon  a  sentence  of  ezcommunicatiDD, 
have  prevented  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  from  proceeding'  agiuut 
offenders.  They  shrink  from  the  attempt ;  not  more  from  an  appn- 
hension  of  the  clamour  which  the  infliction  of  those  penaltiea  wonld 
create,  than  from  a  sense  of  their  un suitableness  to  accomplish  the  tiu 
end  of  Bpiritual  censures — the  awakening  of  the  conscience  of  the  tnot- 
gressoT.  My  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  in  order  to  restore  to  those 
censures  their  due  authority,  we  must  disconnect  them  with  alt  dnl 
penalties.  The  offences  against  which  they  are  directed  are  transgres- 
sionB  of  the  Divine  law ;  and  the  motive  which  the  Church  ought 
to  propose,  to  deter  men  from  offending,  is  fear  not  of  the  tcmponl 
penalties  inflicted  by  human  laws,  but  of  the  eternal  puniihnent 
denounced  in  God's  law  against  sin.  To  pronounce  an  offender  ex- 
communicate, and  then  to  call  in  the  civil  power,  is  to  confess  atoiM 
that  the  Church  is  not  invested  by  its  Divine  Founder  with  any  extend 
coercive  power,  and  that  it  is  desirous  to  obtain  that  which  He  nevti 
intended  to  confer  upon  it." — pp.  29,  30. 

"  The  appeal  to  the  offender's  conscience  would  be  more  effectual  if 
the  judgment  to  eom%  and  all  the  momentous  transactions  of  the  dir 
of  account,  were  brought  exclusively  before  his  view,  separate  from  ill 
considerations  of  human  tribunals  and  temporal  punishments." p,  31, 

The  pamphlet  whose  startling  title  occupies  the  fotirth  place  it 
the  head  of  this  article  strikes  the  same  chord,  and  echoes  tlia 


■  The  true  nature  and  pro|ior  limitsof  eccleeiosCicsl  diecipliiie  are  thus  d<,_,. 
by  BiiiKlinni :  "  Tlio  disct|ilinc  of  llie  diurch  coiwistcd  in  a  power  to  deprive  w— 
of  all  thcbencfilH  and  privilpges  nf  baptism,  by  (urning  them  out  of  the  TCcietriod 
eommuniimof  the  Church,  in  wbicli  these  priiilcjieB  were  unly  to  be  enjoyed  •  taA 
Bsjuininginpublie^rayi'r.and  n^cEivinf;  tlio  Eucliarisl,  »nd  other  acta  of  Dirnt 
worHbiii  i  anit  mmetini<'H  tlicy  were  wholly  forbidden  to  enlcr  i\w  Church  so  much 
as  to  licar  the  ScrijitureH  rrad,  or  bi-ar  a  iienm.ii  |imichud,  till  they  ehuvred  i«ne 

mjins  iif  rolciillnc  ;  and  every Kliuiiiii-d  and  avoided  tiieni  in  couimon  eoiiTtnt- 

lion,  ]uir(1y  tu  estiibliiih  the  C'iiurclrs  cciisuri'H  and  |in)ceediiigB  agaiiist  thvm  uA 
]>arlly  In  make  tfacm  aslianiiil,  and  partly  to  Kucure  Ihcmsvlvea  froia  tlie  dania' 
(it  inrt-ctiidi  or  contagion,  lima  fur  tlie  Oliurcb  wc?iit  in  her  ceiisuren  bv  her^ 
natural  riglit  and  i««cr."—^NriuMiI(n</(A>!t'iln<fniH(AHKA,  book  xvi  p  ii  u^  « 
aud  3.  •  *■•  "■  "^^  • 
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same  sound.  It  contrasts  the  liberty  allowed  to  other  relieious 
bodies,  with  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  Church,  especially  in 
respect  of  Corrective  Discipline ;  and,  after  a  severe  exposure  of 
the  contradiction  between  the  Churches  written  laws  (which  are 
shown  to  be  strictly  scriptural),  and  the  too  ordinary  practice, 
and  of  the  manifold  evils  to  religion  which  result  therefrom,  it 
concludes  with  an  earnest  appesd  for  the  co-operation  both  of 
clergy  and  laity,  to  remove  so  great  a  scandal. 

Of  the  four  writers  now  mentioned.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce 
alone  proceeded  to  discuss  the  necessity  of  superseding  our  present 
Ecclesiastical  Courts^  in  the  cognizance  of  all  purely  spiritual 
matters  (leaving  to  them  their  testamentary  and  matrimonial 
iurisdiction),  and  of  the  mode  in  which  their  office  and  the 
labours  which  ought  to  attach  to  it,  may  be  advantageously  dis- 
charged by  local,  unpaid  tribunals,  much  more  closely  resembling 
the  scriptural  exemplars.  On  this  branch  of  the  subject,  however, 
we  do  not  now  propose  to  enter,  our  object  being  to  add  our  own 
testimony  to  the  necessity  for  an  effective  restoration  of  spiritual 
discipline,  and  to  enlist  the  learning,  pietV)  and  prayers  of  our 
readers  in  its  behalf,  rather  than  to  onev  any  scheme  for  its 
execution,  or  prematurely  discuss  the  plan  propounded.  Faith 
and  hope  ought  indeed  to  characterize  those  who  put  their  hand 
to  the  work  of  recovering  freedom  for  the  spiritual  power,  in  so 
lax  an  age  as  the  present ;  when  clear  and  uncompromising  con- 
victions of  duty,  on  all  questions  concerned  with  divine  right,  are 
very  rare ;  and  when  young  men,  with  awakened  consciousness  of 
the  inconsistency  of  many  traditional  practices,  and  keener  appre- 
hensions of  responsibility^  being  too  often  deserted  by  their  natural 
guides,  their  elders,  are  apt  to  be  betrayed  into  an  air,  or  at  least 
exposed  to  a  charge,  of  lording  it  over  God''s  heritage;  which 
engenders  unmerited  suspicion,  and  endangers  the  success  of 
any  effort  calculated  to  rid  religion  of  its  scandals.  We  observe, 
therefore,  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  that  '^  the  promotion  of 
Corrective  Discipline  ^  forms  one  of  the  four  chief  objects  of  the 
"  Church  Union  Society  ^  recently  instituted  at  Bristol ;  a 
Society  which,  combining  laity  and  clergy,  and  already  numbering 
amongst  its  members  many  of  the  most  active,  experienced,  and 
attached  Churchmen  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  aiming  at 
strictly  legitimate  results,  cannot  fail,  with  God^s  blessing,  to 
forward  the  cause  it  advocates.  We  have  heard  too  with  a 
similar  feeling,  that  Mr.  Sweet'^s  circular  has  been  largely  dis- 

*  It  will  be  well  both  for  himself,  and  for  the  Church  and  State  generally,  if  the 
honourable  member  who  has  undertaken  to  introduce  an  Ecclesiastical  Courts*  Bill 
in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  will  laj  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  arguments 
to  heart,  before  attempting  the  fnlfibnent  of  his  promise. 
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tributcd  by  Iiim,  and  wholly  or  in  part  reprinted  in  several 
dioceses,  by  co-operating  clergymen;  and  that  its  subject  and 
suggestions  have  furnished  matter  for  many  deeply  interesting 
discussions  in  ruri-decanal  chapters  and  other  clerical  assemblies. 
The  adherents  thus  gained,  and  the  sifting  which  the  subject  thus 
meets  with,  cannot  but  hasten  the  time  for  a  strong  expression  of 
Church  feeling  on  a  matter  so  vital  to  Christianity :  meanwhile  it 
is  well,  we  think,  that  the  two  experimental  forms  of  petition, 
given  in  the  Circular ',  differ  so  entirely  in  character,  though  one 
in  aim;  for  the  strict  and  consistent  details  of  No.  1,  grounded 
as  they  are  on  Scripture  and  our  own  Canons,  are  calculated 
to  test  the  exact  sentiments  of  the  clergy ;  whilst  No.  2,  omit- 
ting details,  and  simply  urging  a  restoration  of  ^'  wholesome 
and  scriptural  discipline''*  for  the  removal  of  offences,  would 
probably  attract  a  larger  number,  who  not  having  carefully 
weighed  the  matter,  but  more  or  less  realizing  the  defect  com- 
plained of,  prefer  to  leave  all  details  to  the  sole  consideration  of 
their  spiritual  rulers,  or  such  synod  as  may  be  empowered  to  act 
with  them.  For  ourselves,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  pro- 
posed petitions  may  not  be  almost  as  various  as  the  petitioners, 
m  mode  of  expression,  provided  only  the  (me  object^  a  restoration 
of  spiritual  discipline,  be  aimed  at  by  all ;  and  that  we  may  con- 
tribute our  quota  to  the  promotion  of  so  desirable  an  end,  we 
propose  to  assist  the  systematic  discussion  of  the  subject  by 
offering  our  views,  under  certain  heads  (roiroc),  upon  each  of  its 
chief  aspects,  according  to  the  most  natural  division  of,  !•  Argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a  restoration  of  Corrective  Discipline;  and  II. 
The  difficulties  urged  against  such  a  restoration.  A  division,  of 
which  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that,  if  the  first  part  should  amount 
to  a  moral  demonstration,  if,  i.  e.  it  can  be  shown  that  our  duty 
to  God  and  man,  embraces  the  vigilant  and  active  exercise  of 
Discipline,  then  the  first  harsh  aspect  of  the  second  part  is  w*on- 
derfuUy  softened,  its  heavy  weight  immeasurably  lessened,  and 
the  practicability  of  overcoming  all  obstacles  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. For  whatever  Providence,  Almighty  and  AUwise,  im- 
poses as  a  duty  is,  ex  vi  termini,  practicable  hy  w:  one  essential 
'element  of  duty,  is  feasibility.  To  deny  this,  were  simply  to 
deny  God'^s  attributes;  to  question  it,  were  to  loosen  the  key- 
stone of  Christian  morals.  Oh  !  how  do  Christians  cast  away 
their  privileges,  and  trample  on  the  most  precious  jewels  of  their 

*  No.  1.  is,  ''A  form  of  petition  agreed  to  by  a  large  body  of  Clergy  in  the 
Deaneries  of  Ackley  and  Sjparkenhoe,  Diocese  of  Peterborough,  in  Lent,  1847  ;*' 
and  is  addressed  ^to  the  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend  ^e  Bishops  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.*'  No.  2.  is,  '^  A  form  of  petition  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  originated  in  Lancashire^  in  1847." 
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vreed ;  how  do  they  throw  down  the  rod  and  staff  of  the  good  Shep- 
herd, and  take  for  their  support  a  broken  reed,  when  they  neglect 
this  consoling  axiom,  that  there  is  noMng  binding  upon  man  from 
Gody  which  may  not  be  effected  by  a  holy  perseverance.  By  such  a 
faith  mountains  are  cast  into  the  sea,  the  dead  are  raised  to  life, 
the  dumb  speak,  and  the  lame  walk  :  he  who  so  believes,  and  sees 
distinctly  the  precept,  or  the  beckoning  hand,  walks  on  the  waters, 
stills  the  waves,  and  overcomes  the  world.  It  was  this^  which 
animated  Apostles,  in  their  conflict  with  Athens  and  Rome,  with 
earthly  wisdom  and  power.  It  was  this  which  sustained  protest- 
ing Luther ;  and  this  which  made  for  Loyola  and  Francis  Xavier, 
with  all  their  faults,  a  name  and  place  among  the  mighty  dead. 
Without  this  graven  on  their  hearts  as  the  inspiration  of  all 
energy,  none  can  be  great,  none  good :  and  they  who  begin  their 
inquiries  touching  any  debated  line  of  conduct,  by  investigating 
its  feasibility  before  they  have  established  and  accepted  its 
obligation,  go  far  to  distort  their  moral  sense,  and  to  forfeit 
God^s  blessing  at  the  outset:  they  invite  hindrances,  paralyze 
motive,  encourage  Satan  to  oppose  them,  and  court  timidity,  in* 
decision,  and  doubt ;  because  they  postpone  the  oracles  of  God, 
and  have  no  heaven-bom  impulse,  no  sufficient  spring  of  action  to 
maintain  them,  should  they  subsequently  muster  courage  to  begin. 
But,  alas !  how  prevalent  this  habit  has  become  ;  and  bow 
thoroughly  has  it  leavened  the  majority  of  men  in  power.  Where 
can  we  now  look  to  witness  the  refreshing  spectacle  of  an  uncom- 
promising allegiance  to  ascertained  duty !  The  days  of  heroism 
m  the  field  of  Christian  faith  and  morals,  seem  well-nigh  num- 
bered ;  and  every  one  is  prepared  to  yield !  Princes  and  Pre- 
lates, Premiers  and  Parliament,  all  who  should  lead,  are  followers. 
The  baneful  influence  of  a  false  expediency  threatens  death  to 
the  influence  of  divinely-sanctioned  principle;  and  every  other 
man  you  reason  with,  expects  you  to  be  ready  at  once  to  wave 
Your  claims,  or  to  defer  your  project,  provided  only  his  coward 
heart  enables  him  to  conjure  up  some  buebear  of  popular  oppo* 
sition.  He  has  no  locus  standi  for  any  action  of  his  own,  beyond 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  effected,  and  is  utterly  incapable  of 
appreciating  any  higher  title  to  respect. 

It  will  be  thus  with  some  of  the  opponents  of  a  restoration  of 
Corrective  Discipline  :  they  will  reverse  the  due  order  of  inquiry 
in  all  moral  questions,  and  shrink  from  the  analysis  of  duty,  under 
cover  of  their  fears  of  impracticability.  Not  daring  to  dispute 
the  obligation,  they  will  denounce  the  scheme  as  one  subversive 
of  peace,  and  beset  with  unknown  peril,  forgetting  that  the 
Apostle^s  language  is  limited :  ^'^  If  it  be  possible^  live  peaceably 
with  all  men. 

g2 
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With  such  opponents  to  improvement,  we  cannot  cast  in  oar 
lot.  But  we  are  ready  to  allow  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  restoring  Corrective  Discipline  (as  in  the  way  of  a  return  to 
any  good,  but  neglected,  habit),  and  that  they  are  great,  and 
should  be  calmly  weighed  ;  but  we  decidedly  protest  against 
entering  upon  such  a  subject  on  the  modem  system ;  and  whilst 
we  deprecate  exaggeration  of  the  obstacles,  we  will  not  knowingly 
overstate  the  favourable  arguments.  Their  topics  may  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows : 

I.  The  right  use  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  is  ''a  note,  or 
mark/'  of  the  true  Church. 

II.  It  is  a  divinely-ordained  instrument  for  the  vindication  of 
Christianity,  the  recovery  of  offenders,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
faithful. 

III.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  episcopal  functions. 

IV.  It  is  essential  to  purity  of  conscience,  and  consistency  of 
ministration,  on  the  part  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

V.  The  want  of  it  is  a  great  scandal  chargeable  upon  us,  and 
a  constant  source  of  schism. 

YI.  The  general  moral  state  of  England  especially  demands 
its  restoration. 

y  II.  Beason  itself  proclaims  the  necessity  of  it. 

I.  The  first  of  these  propositions  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Homily  for  Whit-Sunday  ;  from  which,  however,  since  few  per- 
sons are  now  ordained  but  with  a  licence  as  allowed  preachers, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  so  often  read  or  heard  as  aforetime,  we  will 
extract  a  comment  upon  the  term  ecclesiastical  discipline^  to  show 
that  it  is  there  used  m  that  sense  which  is  alone  applicable  to  our 
present  argument.  Having  contrasted  the  notes  of  the  true  Church, 
as  concerning  doctrine  and  sacraments,  with  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  author  of  the  Homily  pro- 
ceeds, thirdly,  to  a  similar  contrast  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  says, — ^'  Christ  ordained  the  authority  of  the  keys 
to  excommunicate  notorious  sinners,  and  to  absolve  them  which 
are  trul^  penitent :  they  abuse  this  power  at  their  own  pleasure, 
as  well  m  cursing  the  godly  with  beli,  book,  and  candle,  as  also 
in  absolving  the  reprobate,  which  are  known  to  be  unworthy  of 
any  Christian  society.^  Alas  !  with  how  heavy  a  weight  of 
censure  do  these  words  now  fall  upon  ourselves ;  and  how  justly 
may  the  Bomanist  turn  round  upon  us,  and  taunt  us  with  our  own 
reproaches.  We  must  confess  it,  we  are  in  this  matter  con- 
demned out  of  our  own  mouth.  A  single  glance  at  the  results 
of  the  oftentimes  excellent  ^^  Articles  of  Inquiry,^  proposed  to 
Churchwardens  at  a  Visitation,  would  prove  to  demonstration. 
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that  our  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  reduced,  from  a  practical 
system,  to  little  more  than  a  legal  fiction. 

But  it  is  not  from  the  Homilies  alone  that  the  written  sense  of 
the  English  Church  is  to  be  gathered,  as  to  the  importance  and 
essentiality  of  Corrective  Discipline.  Evidence,  equally  strong 
after  its  kind,  is  afforded  by  her  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  her 
Ordinal,  Articles,  and  Canons.  The  Prayer  Book,  as  might  be 
expected,  simply  taking  for  granted  the  constant  exercise  of  a 
power  which  its  comipanion,  the  Ordinal,  ever  testifies  to  be  in- 
separable from  the  office  of  bishops  and  priests ;  and  notifying 
accordingly  what  portions  of  its  sacred  rites  should  be  withheld 
from  such  as  have  fallen  under  its  condemnation ' ;  the  Articles 
defining  the  proper  spiritual  penalty  which  the  highest  exercise  of 
that  power  involves,  and  the  duty  of  the  faithful  towards  the 
subjects  of  it ' ;  whilst  the  Canons  minutely  regulate  and  provide 
for  the  application  of  the  said  power,  to  the  various  ofiences 
against  faith  and  morals,  which  Holy  Writ  arraigns  before  it  *. 

Here,  therefore,  is  available  a  mass  of  concurrent  testimony, 
from  all  the  witnesses  to  which  reference  in  proof  of  our  Church's 
mind  and  intention  is  wont  to  be  made,  speaking  trumpet-tongued 
in  condemnation  of  our  present  state,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to 
convict  of  a  most  palpable  dereliction  of  duty,  as  many  of  us  as 
acquiesce  in  its  continuance.  But  will  it  do  so!  If  our  ex- 
perience were  limited  to  books,  and  conversant  with  what  ought 
to  be,  to  the  exclusion  of  what  is,  we  may  be  excused  for  con- 
cluding that  Churchmen,  having  satisfied  themselves  of  the  scrip- 
tural character  of  their  Church's  laws,  would  require  nothing 
more  for  their  enlistment  in  favour  of  a  restoration  of  Disci- 
pline, than  proof,  such  as  we  have  given  from  her  own  mouth,  that 
it  is  essential  to  her  integrity,  and  that  the  spirit  an4  system  of 
her  Services  is  contravened  by  its  abeyance.  But  we  are  too 
familiar  with  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  age,  to  dream  of 

<  See  Rubrics  before  the  Order  for  the  Administratioii  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  Burial  of  the  Dead. 

r  Article  XXXIII. 

*  The  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical  of  the  Church  of  England--/xiMtm. 
In  the  first  instance,  and  by  primary  legal  obligation,  the  duty  of  making  pre- 
sentments is  imposed  upon  churchwardens  (though,  by  Canon  113,  ministers  may, 
and  are  required  to,  present  in  case  of  their  neglect  of  duty),  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  substitution  of  a  general  declaration  for  the  specific  oaths  formerly  taken 
by  wardens  (see  6  and  6  WUliam  IV.  o.  62),  that  they  felt  the  guilt  of  perjury y  as 
charged  upon  them  in  the  Canons,  for  forbearing  to  present  ofiTenders.  Alas  1  that 
either  they  should  think  themselves  absolved  from  making  presentments,  by  such  a 
change  ;  or  that  bishops  should  have  sat  in  the  Parliament  which  passed  the  sub- 
stituting statute,  without  a  righteous  effort  to  render  the  correction  of  presented 
persons  practicable,  by  reselling  ecclesiastical  discipline  from  its  thraldom  under 
previous  enactments. 
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satisfying  all  our  brethren  by  any  argument  whose  force  depends 
merely  upon  their  reverence  for  the  voice  of  the  Church.  In 
the  abstract,  and  on  points  which  involve  no  self-sacrifice,  they 
both  suppose  and  maintain  the  entire  hannonv  of  our  Prayer 
lk)ok,  Ordinal,  Homilies,  and  Canons,  with  Divine  truth ;  but 
no  sooner  is  some  portion  of  them  brought  prominently  forward, 
which  neglect  had  cast  into  the  background,  than  men  at  once 
give  up  the  premises,  in  order  to  evade  the  inconvenient  con« 
elusion.  It  follows,  that  not  only  is  it  useless  to  claim  from  the 
laity,  at  least,  a  ready  acceptance  of,  and  respect  for  discipline, 
on  the  ground  of  their  Churches  written  rules  and  doctrine,  but 
that  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  fair  hearing  at  first  for  the 
very  Word  of  God.  We  do  not,  however,  doubt  that  if  the 
clergy,  as  many  of  them  as  understand  the  subject,  will  press  upon 
their  flocks  the  abundant  scriptural  authority  for  the  exercise  of 
discipline,  after  the  same  persevering  manner  by  which  they  have 
successfully  pronmlgated  some  other  forgotten  truths,  they  may 
ere  long  create  a  sufKciently  strong  sense  of  its  necessity,  to 
ensure  an  effectual  removal  of  the  fetters  which  encumber  it. 
And  therefore  we  proceed  to  show,  secondly, 

II.  Th2X\t\B  a  divinely-ordained  instrument  for  tie  Vindication 
of  Christianity^  the  Recovery  of  Offenders^  and  the  Preservation  of 
the  Faithful, 

This  threefold  purpose  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  the  texts 
themselves,  which  we  shall  allege,  in  proof  of  the  Divine  institution 
of  Corrective  Discipline ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  arrange  the  texts 
under  the  three  several  objects  which  they  imply,  to  do  which 
would  frequently  involve  the  repetition  of  the  same  text  under 
each  head  ;  but  shall  take  the  scriptural  exemplars  and  precepts 
in  their  scriptural  order  of  relation,  and  leave  the  intelligent 
reader  to  test  our  assertion,  by  the  materials  with  which  we  furnish 
him.  To  allude,  very  briefly,  to  what  have  been  considered  the 
earliest  patterns  of  the  sacred  rite  of  excommunication ;  we  ob- 
serve that  the  expulsion  of  Adam  from  Paradise,  which  was  a  sort 
of  excommunicating  him  from  the  place  where  he  enjoyed  the 
Divine  Presence  in  the  most  immediate  manner,  has  been  of  old 
regarded  in  this  light.  But  the  sentence  passed  upon  Cain  for 
fratricide,  was  a  more  exact  type  ;  for,  first,  he  was  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  assemblies  for  religion  (no  longer  to  worship  with  his 
parents),  which  he  calls  being  hid  from  God's  face ;  secondly,  he 
was  declared  unworthy  to  converae  with  the  innocent,  which  is 
expressed  by  his  being  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth  ; 
thirdly,  he  was  devoted  to  destruction,  so  that  it  would  have  been 
no  crime  to  kill  him,  (until  God  expressly  forbad  it,)  as  he  com- 
plains when  he  saith,  evety  one  that  fndeth  tne  shall  slay  me.    All 
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this  plainly  foreshowed  that  God  would  have  all  wilful  and  obstinate 
oflenders  separated  and  excluded  from  the  sounder  part  of  his 
Church '.  The  introduction  of  Japhet  into  the  tents  of  Shem, 
the  designed  High  Priest  of  the  true  God ;  and  the  omission  of 
the  accursed  Ham  from  that  blessed  privilege,  by  Noah ;  and  the 
language  of  Jacob  towards  the  blood-stained  Simeon  and  Levi — 
^^  0  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly 
mine  honour,  be  thou  not  united,^^  have  both  been  quoted  to  the 
same  purpose.  But  we  pass  on  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  that  Ski^  twv  fieXAoirroiv  ayaOtJv  (Heb.  x.  1),  which  signi- 
fied, with  increased  distinctness,  the  future  discipline  of  the  Chris- 
tian body.  For  the  carnal  ordinances,  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  to  those  ages  and  parts  of  the  world,  were  un- 
doubted types  of  more  spiritual  observances,  which  were  to  succeed 
them  in  Gospel  times ;  and  the  exclusions  which  were  then  in- 
curred by  ceremonial  pollutions  and  natural  diseases,  were  unques- 
tionable signs  of  subsequent  moral  disqualifications.  The  persons 
who  were  legally  unclean,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  being 
unfit  for  that  legal  worship,  were  justly  shut  out  from  it,  and  were, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the  state  of  excommimicate  persons, 
as  far  as  concerned  tne  loss  of  their  external  privileges  ;  and  no 
marvel  if,  in  a  more  spiritual  religion,  the  spirituai  sword  cut 
deeper,  when  it  is  used  on  greater  offenders.  But  if  any  are  dis- 
posed to  inquire  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  have,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  few  instances  of  excommunication  for  moral 
ofiences,  like  that  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  publicly  denounced  in 
a  religious  assembly,  and  all  conversation  with  them  cut  off,  for 
their  abetting  the  lust  and  cruelty  of  the  men  of  Gibeah  (Judges 
XX.  xxi.),  two  satisfactory  replies  are  furnished  by  the  sacred  his- 
tory ;  namely,  first,  the  immeaiaie  infliction  of  Divine  Judgment  upon 
the  criminals^  by  deaths  as  in  the  instances  of  Korah,  Numb,  xvi, ; 
the  Bethshemites,  1  Sam.  vi. ;  Uzzah,  2  Sam.  vi.,  which  was 
equivalent  to  the  highest  sort  of  excommunication,  the  Schamma- 
tha ;  or  by  loathsome  diseases^  which  involved  exclusion  from  the 
congregation,  and  cut  off  the  sufierer  from  civil  and  religious  con- 
versation, as  in  the  instances  of  Miriam  \  Numb.  xii. ;  Uzziah, 
2  Chron.  xxvi. ;  Gtehazi,  2  Kings  v. ;  whence  arose  the  ordinary 
notion  of  the  Jews^  that  diseases  betokened  sin ;  according  to 

'  Comber,  from  whose  Discourse  on  Excommunication  we  borrow  freely  in  this 
flection  of  our  subject,  notes  that  learned  men  have  found  in  the  case  of  Cain,  all 
the  kinds  of  excommunication  used  afterwards  among  the  Jews  ;  viz.  1,  the  Niddui, 
or  separation  ;  2,  the  Cherew,  anathema  or  curse  ;  and^  3,  Schammatha,  or  exposing 
him  t<»  Divine  vengeance. — i>i8courte,  p.  10. 

^  Numbers  xii.  14  ;  the  LXX.  render  a^tapitrOfirw  iirrd  t)fiipac»  Ad  hoc  exem- 
plum  instituti  d^piv/iol  k  SynagogA^  et  inter  Christianos  ab  EccIesiA.  Grotius  in 
loc. 
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which,  Jesus  assured  them  of  his  power  to  forgive  sins  also,  by  his 
miraculous  cures  on  men^s  bodies  (St.  Matt.  ix.  6) ;  and  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Christian  Church,  God  proceeded  in  the  same  way 
with  the  Corinthians,  who  profaned  the  holy  communion  (1  Cor. 
xi.  SO),  at  a  time  when,  as  St.  Chrysostom  notes,  and  St.  Paula's 
own  language  elsewhere  implies,  by  reason  of  their  schism  there 
was  no  exercise  of  discipline  amongst  them.  Now  these  methods 
sufficiently  showed  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  notorious  sinners 
should  be  excluded ;  they  did  the  work,  and  served  the  ends  of 
excommunication.  They  bound  up  the  parties  so  that  they  wanted, 
if  not  commerce  with  men,  yet,  however,  converse  with  Qod ;  for 
they  could  not  go  to  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple,  till  both  the  sin 
was  pardoned  and  the  sickness  removed  together ;  and  that  resto- 
ration was  their  absolution,  and  also  a  warning  not  to  offend  amin 
(Isa.  xxxviii.  22 ;  St.  John  v.  14).  These  miraculous  visitations 
were  therefore  one  cause  of  the  infrequent  use  of  excommunica- 
tion for  immoralities,  under  the  law  of  Moses.  But  a  second 
reason  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  form  of  government  which 
Moses  was  employed  to  establish,  which,  being  a  theocracy,  did 
not  admit  of  two  laws,  one  sacred  and  the  other  civil,  nor  two  tri- 
bunals, as  there  are  in  other  nations ;  but  under  it,  the  priests,  as 
God^s  governors,  had  the  chief  authority  in  the  Sanhedrim  and  in 
all  other  councils,  and  the  power  of  temporal  punishments  (2  Chron. 
xix.  8).  The  hi^h  priest  was  the  first  person  in  the  Sanhedrim ; 
and  the  determining  of  all  controversies,  and  punishing  aU  offences, 
was  principally  in  their  hands  (Deut.  xvii.  9 — 13).  The  king 
himself  was  to  advise  with  the  priest  in  all  matters ',  and  it  was  a 
capital  offence  in  any  of  the  people  to  disobey  the  priestly  orders. 
Now  while  the  priests  had  this  power,  and  the  nation  was  governed 
by  Qodi's  law,  and  its  own  magistrates  of  divine  appointment,  all 
moral  evils  and  impieties  were,  if  small,  expiated  by  chargeable 
sacrifices,  and  so  the  offender  was  reconciled  by  the  priest  to  God 
and  the  congregation ;  or,  if  the  crimes  were  great,  and  done  pre- 
sumptuously (Deut.  xvii.  12),  they  were  to  he  ptmishedtmtkdecM, 
And  here  it  is  especiallY  to  be  observed,  that  capital  offences  were 
not  such  only  as  Infidels  and  Heathens  would  view  with  horror, 
as  murder,  manslaughter,  robbery,  and  the  like,  which  human  laws 
take  cognizance  of;  but  they  were  also  sins  whose  sinfulness,  if  not 
exclusively  arising  from  their  violation  of  God's  will,  was  yet 
punished  exclusively  for  that  violation,  such  as  adultery,  Levit. 
XX.  10,  Deut.  xxii.  22;  incest,  in  all  its  varied  forms,  Levit.  xx. 
19 ;  rape,  or  fornication  with  a  betrothed  person,  Deut.  xxii. 
24 — 26 ;  drunkenness,  and  dishonouring  of  parents,  Deut.  xxi. 

'  Juseph.  in  App.  lib.  ii. 
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18 — 21,  for '^80  shalt  thou  put  evil  away  from  among  you,  and 
all  Israel  shall  hear  and  fear  C  idolatry^  or  seducing  to  idolatry ; 
iMichcraJ^^  or  pretence  of  prophecy^  or  dreams^  against  Uod^s  honour, 
Deut.  xiii.;  blasphemy^  Levit.  xxiv.  16;  Sahbath-breakingy  Exod. 
xxxi.  14  ;  defilement  of  the  Tabernacle,  by  neglect  of  purification, 
Numb.  xix.  13;  smA  presvmptuousnese^  Deut.xvii.  13.  In  all  these 
cases,  though  person  and  property  might  be  uninjured,  and  no  pri- 
vate prosecutors  might  be  disposed  to  act,  on  grounds  of  their  own 
interest,  one  obligatory  sentence  was  imposed  by  Gknl,  and  that 
the  severest  mark  of  his  displeasure,  inflicted  too  in  the  most 
awfully  impressive  manner,  namely,  death,  by  the  hands  of  the 
multitude,  acting  openly  and  avowedly  as  God's  executioners. 
Little  need  was  tnere  then  of  spiritual  excommunications,  for  their 
place  was  occupied  by  the  canuil  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  life ; 
God  suiting  the  punishment  to  the  people,  and  visiting  with  con- 
dign judgment,  not  alone  such  cnmes  as  are  arraigned  by  the 
oi^inary  laws  of  civilized  or  Christian  nations,  but  those  also  which 
no  court,  save  the  ecclesiastical,  can  or  will  adjudicate  upon.  But 
since  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  doubtless  typical,  we  must 
not  entirely  pass  over  those  lesser,  but  not  light,  penalties  which 
'  were  inflicted  upon  other  classes  of  spiritual  misdemeanour,  viz. 
f  the  heavy  fine  and  stripes  for  slander^  Deut.  xxii.  13 — 19 ;  the 
k  fine,  and  reparation  by  marriage,  for  sedtiction  of  an  unbetrothed 
i  woman,  Deut.  xxii.  28,  29  ;  the  exclusion  of  bastards^  and  their 
i  children  to  the  tenth  generation,  from  the  congregation  of  the 
'  Lord,  Deut.  xxiii.  2 ;  and  the  similar  exclusion  of  the  Moabite  and 
Ammonite,  because  of  their  fathers^  opposition  to  the  passage  of 
Israel  into  the  Holy  Land,  3 — 6 ;  there  was  also  the  typical 
exclusion  of  the  ordinary  leper ;  of  the  mother  after  child-birth ; 
and  of  him  that  had  touched  a  corpse  ;  and,  distinct  in  kind  from 
all  the  other  processes  and  types  of  Corrective  Discipline  among 
the  Jews,  was  that  fearful  ordeal,  known  as  the  trial  of  jealousy y 
the  consequence  of  which,  to  the  guilty  party,  were  the  swollen 
belly,  and  the  rotting  thigh.  Numb.  v.  At  a  later  period,  when 
temporal  power  had  been  in  part  withdrawn  from  tnem,  we  find 
the  Jewish  authorities  having  recourse  to  a  substitute  for  the  Mo- 
saic capital  sanctions,  much  more  immediately  resembling  excom- 
munication. Thus,  afiber'the  Babylonish  captivity,  Ezra  threatened 
all  who  should  not  appear  within  three  days  to  put  away  their  strange 
wives,  that  he  who  did  not  come  up  ^o  Jerusalem,  aU  his  goods  should 
he  forfeited  (which  seems  to  be  the  civil  sanction),  and  himself 
should  be  separated  from  the  congregation  of  the  captivity  (Ezra 
X.  8).  And  during  our  Lord^s  ministry,  we  have  an  instance  of 
this  excommunication,  inflicted  upon  the  poor  blind  man,  whose 
sight  he  had  restored  (St.  John  ix.  34)  ;  ana  both  in  that  place  and 
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at  xii.  42,  the  expresmon  ^^  lest  they  should  be  cast  out  of  the  syt^ 
agoffite^  was  translated  in  our  old  English  version  excommunicated. 

We  proceed  to  inquire,  in  the  next  place,  what  evidence  the 
New  Testament  contains,  to  show  that  a  power  of  inflicting 
censures  analogous,  though  not  similar,  to  that  exercised  by  the 
Jewish  priests,  was  committed  to  those  who  ^'  have  the  rule  over 
us,'^  and  who  '^  watch  for  our  souls,^^  in  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. And  we  doubt  not  that  a  minute  comparison  of  the 
passages  which  will  be  brought  forward,  would  reward  the  diligent 
student  with  this  result ;  that  for  every  ceremonial,  or  other 
offence,  subjected  to  punishment  under  the  law,  there  is  an 
antitype  under  the  Gospel,  the  sins  difiering,  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  sanctions ;  of  which  St.  Augustine  says,  '^  Hoc 
nunc  agit  in  Ecclesia  Excommunicatio,  quod  agebat  tunc  Inter- 
fectio'/'  For  corporal  offences  and  punishments  will  be  found  spi- 
ritual offences  and  punishments  not  less  real ;  for  destruction  of 
the  body  of  flesh,  excision  from  the  fellowship  of  Ghrist^s  Body ; 
for  stripes,  admonitions;  for  witchcraft,  heresy;  and  for  con- 
tact with  the  dead,  a  denial  of  the  death  to  sin.  And  we  may 
add,  that  no  application  of  a  non-miraculous  spiritual  power 
could  approach  nearer  to  the  trial  of  jealousy,  for  the  clearing  of 
persons  unjustly  suspected,  or  the  conviction  of  secret  criminals, 
than  the  oath  of  compurgation,  so  long  practised  in  the  Church. 

The  disciplinary  commission  which  our  Lord  gave  to  his  Apo- 
stles, and  in  them  to  all  their  successors  to  the  world^s  end,  is 
contained  in  three  passages  of  the  Gospels  (St.  Matt.  xvi.  19  ; 
xviii.  18;  and  St.  John  xx.  21—23).  When  St.  Peter  had  in 
the  name  of  all  the  Apostles  confessed  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  (St.  Matt.  xvi.  15,  16),  our  Lord  declares  that  he  had  made 
good  his  name  of  Peter  (signifying  a  Bock)  in  laying  this  sure 
foundation ;  and  assures  him  He  would  build  his  Church  upon 
this  Rock,  i.  e.  this  confession  of  Christ,  the  Bock  of  ages ',  so 
that  it  should  stand  for  ever  in  despite  of  all  the  opposition  hell 
could  make  against  it  (verse  18).  And  since  so  well-grounded  and 
durable  a  House  ought  to  have  some  to  rule  it,  our  Lord  shows 
in  the  next  verse  who  shall  have  tlie  government  of  it,  saying, 

'  Aug.  Qiucst.  in  Deut.  lib.  v.  c.  38. 

*  Cumber  here  gives  several  references  to  the  fathers  (and  might  also  hare 
quoted  one  of  the  earliest  decrees  of  the  Coancil  of  Trent),  in  proof  that  ir<rpa 
meant  the  confession  of  Peter,  and  not  Pct<;r  Trirpoc  himself.  But  whether  or  no 
the  ApoBtlu  was  alluded  to,  as  about  to  be  founder  of  the  Church  Christian  by  hi* 
sermon  at  Pentecost,  and  by  his  baptism  of  Cornelius,  matters  little  to  the  argu- 
ment ;  since  the  Roman  abuse  of  the  personal  interpretation  sometimes  resorted  to 
by  them,  is  shown  to  be  groundless  in  Scripture,  by  the  subsequent  commissions  to 
all  the  Apostles,  in  the  same  Gospel,  and  in  St.  John*s,  and  by  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  the  early  Church ;  whose  bishops  ever  exercised  an  independent  dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction. 
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*^  And  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven''^  (verse  19).  Here  the  metaphor  is  continued,  and  the 
Church  being  compared  to  a  House  (its  usual  emblem,  1  Tim. 
lii.  1 5 ;  Ephes.  ii.  20),  the  power  of  ruling  this  house  is  set  forth 
by  giving  the  keys,  which  are  given  to  those  who  are  chief 
stewards  and  managers  of  the  family.  So,  when  God  would 
express  his  oommittmg  the  government  of  the  house  of  David  to 
Eliakim,  He  saith,  '^  And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I 
lay  upon  his  shoulder^'  (Isa.  xxii.  21);  and  our  Lord^'s  having 
^^the  keys  of  death  and  helF^  (Bev.  i.  18),  is  to  manifest  his 
power  to  condemn  thither,  or  to  save  from  thence.  And  these 
keys  here  granted  are  called  the  ^^keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,*"  as  well  because  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  grace  on 
earth  is  called  by  that  name  (St.  Matt.  iii.  2),  as  because  the 
Church  is  the  gate  to  the  kingdom  of  glory ;  and  we  cannot 
regularly  come  mto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  above,  but  by  and 
through  this  gate  of  the  Church  on  earth;  and  so,  by  con- 
sequence, the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  Church  contains  in  them 
the  right  to  admit  men  into  this  household  of  Grod  by  baptism, 
so  making  them  heirs,  on  certain  conditions,  of  the  kmgdom  of 
heaven ;  and  to  exclude  men  out  of  this  household  by  excommu- 
nication, if  they  neglect  those  conditions,  and  are  guilty  of 
notorious  and  scandalous  offences ;  and  consequently  to  deprive 
them  of  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  them  while  they  were 
regular  members  of  God'^s  family.  And  as  a  Prince,  when  he 
makes  a  deputv  or  viceroy,  usually  declares  in  his  commission 
that  what  he  aoes  in  such  a  province  in  his  name,  and  by  his 
power,  the  Prince  will  ratify  and  confirm ;  so  our  Saviour  here 
tells  Peter,  and  in  him  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  that  whatever 
he  binds  or  looses  upon  earth,  shall  be  bound  or  loosed  in 
heaven ;  meaning  that  He  will  hold  their  judicial  acts  to  be  good 
and  valid,  so  long  as  they  keep  to  the  law  and  rules  which  He 
has  left  them  to  govern  by.  And  St.  Chrysostom  thus  accounts 
for  the  change  of  metaphor  (from  '^  keys^'  which  are  to  open  and 
shut,  to  "  binding  and  loosing^'*) :  he  supposes  the  power  of  a  viceroy 
to  be  here  signified ;  and  as  he  can  lock  up  men  in  prison^  or 
release  them  according  as  they  deserve,  and  hath  the  power  of 
the  keys  committed  to  him  to  separate  the  innocent  from  the 
mischievous,  so  Christ  here  gives  his  Apostles  like  authority  in 
order  to  the  well-governing  of  his  Church;  only  there  is  no 
temporal  coercive  power,  as  many  other  texts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament declare,  but  a  spiritual  power,  suitable  to  the  nature  and 
ends  of  this  spiritual  household.     Thus  did  our  Lord  here  give  to 
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his  Apostles  a  commission,  as  well  to  exclude  notorious  criminals 
out  of  his  Church  by  excommunication,  as  to  re-admit  them  upon 
their  repentance ;  promising  to  confirm  their  acts  so  long  as  tney 
judged  by  his  rules.  And  thus  is  Corrective  Ecclesiastical  Dis- 
ciphne  shown  to  be  of  Divine  institution. 

I  The  truth  of  this  ancient  interpretation  will  be  further  con- 
firmed by  considering  the  second  passage  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  this  power  is  mentioned,  viz.  St.  Matt,  xviii.  18, 
''  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  f^  the  very  same  words  with  those 
before  addressed  to  St.  Peter.  And  if  we  look  back  to  the 
occasion  of  them  here,  it  will  be  evident  they  can  be  meant  of 
nothing  but  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  For  in  this  eighteenth 
chapter  our  Lord  first  labours  to  prevent  the  doing  injuries  and 
offences  to  the  meanest  of  his  disciples  (verses  1 — 14).  But, 
secondly,  in  case  injuries  be  done,  or  any  scandal  or  offence  given. 
He  teaches  the  offended  person  what  method  to  take ;  viz.,  first, 
privately  to  admonish  the  offender  (ver.  15) ;  and  if  that  prevail 
not,  the  grieved  party  must  rebuke  him  before  witnesses  (ver. 
16)  ;  and  if  this  also  prove  unsuccessful,  then  he  must  complain 
to  the  Church,  which  is  supposed  to  rebuke,  and  if  need  be,  to 
censure  the  stubborn  crinimal;  and  if  he  do  not  "hear  the 
Church,^"  (i.  e.  submit  to  its  sentence,  and  make  reparation,) 
then  private  Christians  are  to  renounce  all  communion  and  com- 
merce with  that  man,  and  behave  towards  him  as  the  Jews  did  to 
a  heathen  or  publican,  with  whom  they  would  not  discourse,  nor 
eat  (St.  Matt.  ix.  12  ;  Gal.  ii.  12)  ;  nor  yet  suffer  them  to  come 
into  the  court  of  the  temple,  where  they  were  wont  to  pray  (Acts 
xxi.  28)  ;  for  on  the  gate  was  written,  "  Let  no  stranger  go  into 
the  holy  place  ^^  That  is,  they  must  no  longer  count  this  man 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  nor  call  him  a  brother,  but 
esteem  him  as  a  pagan,  and  one  who  never  yet  was  admitted ;  or 
a  publican,  who,  for  living  in  open  sins,  was  cast  out.  And  lest 
this  sentence  should  be  despised,  as  though  it  were  only  a  human 
act,  our  Lord  promises  that  it  shall  be  confirmed  in  heaven : 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind,^**  &c. ;  and  yet 
further  assures  his  Apostles,  that  if  only  two  of  them  agreed  on 
earth  in  any  sentence  or  matter  of  the  kind,  it  should  be  done 
for  them  of  his  Father.  The  third  passage  in  the  Gospels  relating 
to  the  apostolic  commission  to  exercise  Corrective  Discipline,  is  in 
St.  John  XX.  21 — 23,  which  plainly  shows,  as  was  semper^  ubigm^ 
ei  ab  omnibus  maintained,  that  by  "  tell  it  to  the  Church,'^  we  are 

*  Joseph.  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  vi.  c.  14. 
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to  understand,  tell  it  to  the  go^oemors  of  the  Church ;  to  those 
**  which  have  the  rule  over  you.^  The  Apostles  and  primitive 
Bishops  exercised  their  power  in  and  before  the  assembly  of  the 
Ohurch,  and  with  their  approbation,  for  the  greater  solemnity  and 
warning ;  but  the  power  itself  was  vested  exclusively  with  them. 
And  80  when  our  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  ordained  the 
Apostles  to  be  governors  of  his  Church,  He  sent  them  with 
authority,  as  his  Father  sent  Him  (xx.  21);  and  to  give  them 
inward  ability  to  exercise  this  high  and  holy  office  (of  which  the 
two  passages  previously  considered  contained  the  promise^  even 
as  Holy  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  were  also  largely 
spoken  of,  previous  to  their  formal  institution),  He^gave  them 
ine  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  ceremony  of  breathing  on  them  (ver. 
22);  and  to  oblige  all  the  society  which  they  should  gather 
together  to  revere  and  obey  them.  He  granted  them  the  power  of 
^^  binding  and  loosing,^^  without  any  metaphor ;  saying,  ^^  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose 
soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained  ^'  (ver.  23)  :  which  place 
evidently  makes  them  judges  under  Christ  concerning  such 
offences  as  are  committed  by  those  in  the  Church ;  so  that  if 
they  should  find  any  man  obstinate  in  his  evil  ways,  they  might 
/*  retain  his  sins,^  i.  e.  declare  him  unfit  for ^  and  unworthy  of  par- 
don^ and  consequently  of  the  Church's  communion^  wherein  forgive- 
ness is  to  be  obtained ;  and  while  the  offender  remains  impeni- 
tent, Christ  declares  his  guilt  remains  in  him,  and  his  sin  shall 
not  be  pardoned.  But  if  the  party  submit  and  repent,  so  that 
the  governors  of  the  Church  judge  him  sincere,  and  take  off  this 
sentence,  by  declaring  him  penitent,  then  his  sin  shall  be  forgiven 
him  in  heaven ;  which  promise,  no  doubt,  our  Saviour  makes  good, 
as  often  as  his  stewards  do  judge  by  the  rules  and  measures  He 
has  given  them.  And  since  Christ  gave  his  Apostles  and  their 
saccessors  no  temporal  power,  nor  any  other  way  to  punish 
offenders  but  this,  they  who  would  rob  them  of  this  power,  do 
what  they  can  to  strip  them  of  all  authority,  and  to  bring  the 
Churchy  by  anarchy^  into  confusion. 

In  availing  ourselves  of  the  work  of  Comber  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks upon  the  Gospel  evidence  for  a  Divine  institution  of  Eccle- 
nastical  Discipline,  we  have  purposely  omitted  his  elaborate  replies 
to  the  false  glosses,  as  well  of  Papists,  as  Puritans  and  Erastians, 
in  their  perversions  of  the  several  texts ;  and  we  allude  to  them 
here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  directing  our  readers  to  the  original 
discourse,  in  case  any  of  them  should  have  to  contend  with  similar 
objections,  cavils,  or  evasions.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine  into 
the  application  or  use  of  this  divinely-instituted  discipline,  as  it  is 
described,  alluded  to,  or  provided  for,  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
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New  Testaimcnt :  in  two  of  which,  we  may  here  observe,  St.  Paul 
(as  it  were  anticipating  the  heresy  of  Erastus)  thought  it  right 
expressly  to  declare  that  the  power  of  which  we  speak  was  com* 
mitted  to  him,  not  by  man,  but  by  Christ  (see  1  Cor.  v.  4 ;  2  Cor, 
X.  8)  ;  and  is,  therefore,  of  divine  right.  The  AposUes^  principal 
work  vi^A  to  bring  converts  into  the  Church ;  but  wlien  need 
required,  they  also  exercised  that  other  power  of  casting  oflcndera 
out  of  it.  Thus  St.  Peter  retained  the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  censuring  their  sacrilege  ;  and  God  interposed  to  sanction 
this  first  exercise  of  disciplme,  by  smiting  the  offenders  with 
death ;  so  that  great  fear  came  upon  all  the  Church,  (Acts  v. 
1 — 11.)  The  next  instance  was  that  of  Simon  Magus,  who  had 
pretended  to  believe,  and  was  baptized ;  but  soon  manifested  his 
worldly  motives,  by  expressing  a  desire  to  purchase  spiritual  gifts 
and  the  apostolic  office  (whence  Siniony) ;  whereupon  St.  Peter 
declares  him  accursed,  saying,  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee.*^ 
By  which  phi*ase  he  intimates,  he  was,  as  the  Jews  speak,  under 
Cherem ;  and  that  he  might  separate  him  from  the  Church,  he 
adds,  ^^  Thou  hast  neither  part,  nor  lot,  in  this  matter  '.^  And 
further,  as  a  reason  of  this  destruction  denounced,  and  this  sepa- 
ration inflicted,  on  Simon  Magus,  the  Apostle  shows  he  is  still 
cic  crvi/SEa/iov  aStictacy  under  the  bond  of  his  sin ;  which  by  thid 
declaration  was  "retained"  according  to  the  power  given  by 
Christ ;  yet  he  does  not  so  cut  off  this  sinner,  but  that  he  shows 
it  was  done  for  his  amendment,  by  still  exhorting  him  to  repent* 
ance :  upon  which  the  offender  immediately  submits,  and  fearing 
some  judgment  would  follow  his  apostolical  excommunication, 
desires  the  Apostles  (as  the  primitive  penitents  did  the  faithful 
afterwards)  \jq  pray  for  him,  (Acts  viii.  12 — 24.) 

The  next  description  of  the  use  of  the  spiritual  sword  concerns 
the  incestuous  Corinthian  (1  Cor.  v.)  who  had  married  his  father''s 
wife ;  and  whose  sin  the  Corinthian  Churchmen  had  connived  at, 
instead  of  mourning  over  it,  and  causing  him  to  be  taken  away  .* 
where  i^alpeiv,  and  at  verse  13,  does  not  signify  to  take  him 
away  by  death ;  but  to  drive  or  take  him  away  from  assembling 
with  them,  which  would  be  a  kind  of  spiritual  death.  St.  Paul, 
therefore,  since  schism  had  there  relaxed  their  discipline,  himself 
decrees  his  excommunication,  and  describes  the  process  of  it : 
"  In  the  name  of  our  Liord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered 
together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  fledi, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."*'  As 
to  which  phrase  of  delivering  to  Satan^  it  is  certainly  meant  of 

^  Compare  tlie  same  expreflsion,  and  its  use^  in  Josh.  xxii.  35  ;  St.  John  xiii.  S. 
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excommunication,  both  here  and  at  1  Tim.  i.  20 ;  for,  as  by  Bap- 
tism men  were  delivered  from  the  power  of  Satan  (Acts  xxvi.  18), 
60  when  apostates  and  evil  men  broke  this  covenant,  and  were 
cast  out  of  the  Church  again,  they  were,  as  it  were,  delivered 
back  again  to  the  kingdom  of  the  prince  of  this  world ;  they 
became  as  heathens,  and  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  prince 
of  darkness.  Yet,  to  show  that  this  discipline  was  not  to  destruc- 
tion, but  to  edification,  the  Apostle  declares  this  delivering  to 
Satan  was  not  for  the  damnation  of  their  souls  ;  but  that  Satan 
(by  God'^s  permission,  and  as  God'^s  executioner)  might  torment 
their  bodies  by  some  grievous  disease,  whereby  they  might  be 
humbled  and  brought  to  repentance,  that  their  spirits  might  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord '.  And  though  now,  when  the  Gospel 
is  sufficiently  attested,  these  miraculous  proofs  of  Ghrisfs  presence 
and  approvfiJ  are  withdrawn,  as  being  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
confirmation  of  faith ;  yet  still,  those  who  are  justly  cast  out  of 
the  Church  are  really  exposed  to  Satan^s  malice,  until  they  sub- 
mit, and,  with  hearty  repentance,  are  received  in  again.  But  the 
Apostle  proceeds,  that  they  must  not  glory  of  their  purity  while 
such  contagions  and  spreading  vices  remained  uncensured ;  but 
must  clear  themselves  from  these  vicious  persons,  that  they 
mi^ht  be  fit  to  communicate  with  Christ  their  passover.  He  also 
adds,  that  in  a  former  epistle  he  had  enjoined  them  *•*•  not  to  com- 
pany with  fornicators  ;*"  and  he  now  explains  that  he  meant  not 
this  to  extend  to  Jews  or  Pagans,  who,  not  professing  Chris- 
tianity, were  not  liable  to  its  discipline,  and  by  whose  faults  no 
scandal  could  fall  on  the  Church ;  but  only  to  those  who,  whilst 
they  called  themselves  brethren^  were  "fornicators,  covetous, 
idolaters,  railers,  drunkards,  or  extortioners  ;^  and  with  these  the 
faithful  people  must  "  not  so  much  as  eat  ^^  a  common  meal,  much 
less  admit  them  to  their  religious  worship,  and  eat  with  them  at 
the  Lord's  Table.  ITioBe  that  were  witnauty  neither  he,  nor  any 
other  Apostle  or  bishop,  had  authority  to  pass  sentence  upon ; 
but  from  among  their  own  fellowship  and  society  they  must,  by  the 
charge  and  autaority  given  to  the  Christian  ministry  for  that  very 
purpose,  "  put  away  the  evil,*' 

This  chapter  (I  Cor.  v.),  then,  contains  a  clear  and  positive 
direction  for  the  exercise  of  the  severer  part  of  Ecclesiastical  Dis- 
cipline. But  since  Christ  ^ve  his  Apostles  not  only  a  power  to 
*'  retain,''  but  also  to  "  renut "  sins,  we  have  a  further  account  in 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  of  the  exercise  of  the 
milder  part  of  the  same  office.     For  the  incestuous  person  being 

^  See  the  mteirpretations  of  this  expression  given  in  sect.  15,  chapter  ii.  of 
book  XTi.  in  Binghmin's  Chxistian  Antiq[uitie8. 
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exceedingly  grieved,  and  in  danger  to  be  swallowed  up  of  OYer- 
much  sorrow,  St.  Paul  desires  that  his  punishment  (or  censure, 
cir(r(/i(a),  which  was  inflicted  of  many,  should  be  taken  off; 
declaring  that  the  public  reproof,  and  severe  sentence,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  congregation,  having  brought  him  to 
repentance,  was  a  sufficient  penalty;  and  he  requires  them  to 
'^  forgive  ^  him,  and  grant  him  absolution :  expecting  their  ready 
obedience  in  this  also ;  first,  because  in  all  his  orders  he  had 
respect  unto  their  good ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  commanded 
them  by  the  authority,  and  as  the  ambassador  of  Christ ;  who 
acted  by  his  representatives,  the  Apostles,  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  commission  to  *^  bind  and  loose  i^  for  so  the  Fathers  explain 
his  expression,  ^^  For  your  sakes  forgave  I  it  in  the  person  of 
Chrvst^^  By  the  "power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  had 
ordered  the  man^s  excommunication ;  so  now  "  in  the  person  of 
Christ  ^^  he  orders  his  restoration ;  the  people  being  only  wit- 
nesses of,  and  accessories  to,  the  authoritative  sentence  of  the 
Apostle. 

There  are  several  other  expressions  contained  in  these  Epistles 
relative  to  the  same  subject ;  those  e.  g.  which  speak  of  "  coming 
to  them  in  sorrow,'^  and  "  making  them  sorry ^^  2  Cor.  ii.  1 — 3 ; 
that  is,  by  ordering  offenders  to  be  censured,  which  was  always 
done  with  sorrow,  as  the  receiving  them  in  again,  was  with  joy. 
Compare  also  vii.  8 ;  x.  6 — 8 ;  xii.  20  ;  xiii.  2  and  10. 

But  besides  the  descriptions  of  the  exercise  of  corrective  disci- 
pline in  the  three  cases  now  cited,  we  have  to  note  those  allusions 
to,  or  provisions  for,  its  exercise  in  other  cases ;  as  in  Bom. 
xvi.  17,  ''  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have 
learned ;  and  avoid  them  \^  which  being  to  be  done  by  all  the 
Christians  of  that  Church,  it  must  amount  to  an  excluding  them 
from  their  religious  assemblies,  and  civil  conversation  also  .  The 
introduction  of  heretical  opinions  into  the  Church  of  Galatia,  led 
St.  Paul  to  give  a  decided  order  for  excommunication  there  dao  : 
'^  If  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto- 
you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be 
anathema^''  or  accursed :  Gal.  i.  8.  And  to  show  that  this  was 
no  rash,  but  a  deliberate  judicial  act,  he  repeats  it,  at  Verse  9  '• 

I  Grotiiu  18  of  opinion  that  there  was  yet  no  fixed  government  of  the  Charch  at 
Rome  ;  for  that,  if  there  had  been,  St.  Paul  would  have  ordered  these  schismatiot 
and  liereticfi  to  be  excommunicated  ;  but  since  the  people  could  not  pass  this  sen- 
tence, all  they  could  do  was  to  ato\d  them.  For  a  sound  interpretation  of  the 
disciplinary  allusions  in  1  Cor.  vi.,  see  Hammond  in  loc. 

'  Comber  gives  a  learned  dissertation  upon  the  force  of  the  word  apdOt/ia  in 
this  and  other  places  of  Scripture  (see  1  Cor.  xii.  3  ;  Rom.  ix.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xvi  89). 
and  fully  establishes  its  meanmg  to  be  the  same  with  the  delivering  to  Satan  ana 
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And  at  chapter  v.  verse  12,  he  says  of  the  same  disturbers  of 
Ghristian  unity,  '^  I  would  they  were  even  cut  off  which  trouble 
vou  C  regarding  them  as  dead  branches  of  the  vine,  or  gangrened 
fimbs  of  the  body,  which  should  be  speedily  removed.  But,  lest 
after  such  exhortations  to  the  exercise  of  discipline  the  ^^  spiri- 
tual ^  rulers  should  be  tempted  to  too  great  severity,  he  cautions 
them  (vi.  i.)  to  ^'^^ restore'"''  a  fallen  brother,  "in  the  spirit  of 
meekness.^ 

The  Ephesians  are  desired  to  "  have  no  feUoioship  with 
the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  to  reprove  them  ;^^ 
and  not  to  be  partakers  yrith  such  as  practised  them  (y.  7  and  11). 
And  the  Thessalonians  are  first  bidden  to  "  warn  them  which  are 
unruly'*^  (1  Thess.  v.  14)  ;  and  afterwards,  upon  the  ordained  prin- 
ciple, that  they  who  would  not  hear  the  Church,  should  be  unto 
them  as  heathen  men  and  publicans,  St.  Paul  "  commands^^ 
them  "  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  withdraw  them- 
selves  from  every  brother  who  walketh  disorderly*"  (2  Thess.  iii. 
6),  which  being  pronounced  so  solemnly  in  Christy's  name,  and  by 
his  authority,  is  a  kind  of  general  sentence  of  excommunication, 
upon  which  they  were  to  avoid  such  men''s  company.  So  again 
(verse  1 4),  he  who  obeyed  not  the  Apostle^s  orders,  they  were  to 
rignify  his  name  to  St.  Paul  in  an  epistle  of  complaint ' ;  and,  by 
forbearing  to  hold  any  communion  with  him,  shame  him  into 
amendment ;  yet  not  to  hate  him  during  this  his  separation  and 
exclusion,  but  to  admonish  him,  that  if  possible  he  might  be  re- 
covered, before  he  was  utterly  cut  off  from  being  a  brother. 
For  these  admonitions  regularly  preceded  the  solemn  excom- 
munication, as  appears  from  the  injunctions  given  to  St. 
Timothy, Bishop  of  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  v.  20 — 22),  who  is  or- 
dered openly  "before  all^^  the  congregation,  to  "rebuke  them 
that  sin,  that  others  also  mav  fear.^  And  if  this  should  not  pre- 
▼ail,  but  he  were  compellea  to  excommunicate  them,  St.  Paul 
then  enjoins  him,  as  in  the  presence  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the 
elect  angels,  to  proceed  impartially,  and  not  hastily  to  absolve 
them  again  (by  the  ceremony  of  laying  on  of  hands),  before  they 
had  repented,  lest  he  should  make  himself  partaker  of  other  men^^s 
sins.  In  this  same  epistle  he  alludes  to  his  own  excommunica- 
tion .of  the  heretics  Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  "  whom  I  have 
delivered   unto   Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme''^ 

excommunication. — Discourse,  &.C.,  pp.  45—47.  The  annexation  of  an  anathema 
by  the  primitive  Church,  to  the  denial  of  matters  of  faith,  or  to  certain  unholy 
practices,  arose  from  this  apostolic  precedent ;  and  intimated  that  the  maintainera 
of  such  doctrines  and  practices  involved  themselves  in  guilt,  which  merited  separa- 
tion from  the  body  of  Christ's  faithful  people. 

1  So  Comber  points  and  interprets  the  original    Aid  rfjc  iiri^roX^c  rovrov 
vtifUOvaOim 
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(i.  19, 20),  and  charges  Timothy  to  withdrawhivaBAt  from  each  as 
taught  otherwise  tl^n  the  Apostle  had  prescribed.  (1  Tim.  v|.  5.) 

In  like  manner  St.  Paul  advises  Titus,  his  successor  in  Crete, 
concerning  those  Jewish  seducers,  who  subverted  many,  and  those 
Cretians  who  were  seduced  by  them,  to  '^  rebuke  them  sharply, 
that  they  might  be  sound  in  tne  faith^^  (i.  13) ;  and,  more  plainly, 
at  iii.  10,  ^^  A  man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second 
admonitions  reject,"^  which  is  a  direction  for  depriving  him  of  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  since  whosoever  the  bishop  rejected, 
he  was  necessarily  excluded  from  divine  offices,  and  all  the  faith- 
ful renounced  his  society.  So  also  St.  John  expressly  forbids 
the  faithful  to  show  any  kindness,  by  way  of  common  civility,  to 
those  who  hold  or  propamte  false  doctrines ;  ^*  If  there  come  any 
to  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your 
house,  neither  bid  him  Grod  speed.  For  he  that  biddeth  him 
Cod  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds."*^  (2  John  10,  11.)  And 
the  same  Apostle,  in  the  messages  committed  to  him  for  the 
angels  or  bisiiops '  of  the  churches  at  Ephesus,  Pergamos,  and 
Thyatira,  affords  us  an  encouragement  and  a  warning,  very  fit  to 
be  adduced  by  way  of  conclusion  to  this  proof  of  the  Divine  in- 
stitution of  Efcclesiastical  Discipline ; — ^an  encouragement  to  such 
amongst  us  as  cannot  hear  theni  tohich  are  evil^  to  procure  Gt)d'*8 
favour  by  a  speedy  restoration  of  spiritual  censures  ; — ^a  warning, 
to  such  as  say  ^'  Peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace,^  and  sufler 
many  a  ^^  Balaam^  and  ^^JezebeP"  to  go  on  in  their  sins  and 
seductions  unrebuked  nor  put  away,  to  fear  lost  they  provoke  onr 
lon^-suffering  Father  to  remove  our  candlestick,  and  cast  us  off. 

ni.  Our  third  proposition  was,  that  the  right  use  of  Eeclenaa- 
tical  Discipline  is  an  integral  part  of  episcopal  functions.  This 
view  of  the  subject  is  especially  important  m  that,  whilst  it  is 
calculated  to  enlist  the  sjrmpathy  and  co-operation  of  those  emi- 
nent men  who  hold  the  episcopal  office,  m  favour  of  any  well- 
directed  effort  to  recover  freedom  for  the  full  discharge  of  its 
awful  responsibilities ;  it  also  disarms  those  captious  opponents 
of  all  Church  reform,  who  screen  their  staturquo-ism  under  a  pro- 
fessed jealousy  for  episcopal  prerogatives.  The  evidence  whira  is 
at  hand  in  support  of  this  topic,  is  varied  and  voluminous ;  it  in- 
cludes Scripture,  the  Fathers,  Councils,  general  Church  History, 
our  own  authoritative  Formularies,  and  other  documents  connected 
with  our  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic.  As  respects  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, it  cannot  be  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  direct  tne 
reader^s  attention  to  the  persons  to  whom  our  Lord  conveyed  the 
power  of  the  keys ;  St.  Paul,  the  injunction  to  reject  heretics ; 

'  See  Manhall^B  Notes  on  the  Catholic  Epieeopatey  c.  2,  §  4. 
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and  oar  Lord  again,  the  rebukes  for  suffering  false  doctrines  and 
corrupt  practices  in  the  churches  of  Pergamos  and  Thyatira. 
For  though  it  be  true,  in  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose,  "  Giaves 
Olas  regni  ccelorum  in  beato  Petro  cuncti  suscepimus  sacer- 
dotes'  ''^  (which  apply  equally  to  the  same  commission  repeated 
to  all  the  Apostles),  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  to  the  bishops,  as 
to  the  chiefest  of  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  has  ever  per- 
tained the  Tribunal  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline;  as  the  same  Father 
dsewhere  says,  '*  Episcopi  aifectus  boni  est,  ut  oportet,  sanare 
infirmos,  serpentia  auferre  ulcera,  adurere  aliqua,  non  abscindere ; 
postremb  quod  sanari  non  potest,  cum  dolore  abscindere  ^.^^  And 
as  respects  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  Councils,  and  Church 
history,  our  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to 
the  ample  proof  of  our  assertion,  which  he  will  find  in  the  1 6th, 
17th,  I8tn,  and  19th  books  of  Bingham'^s  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  and  in  the  second  chapter  of  Comber'^s  Dis- 
course of  Excommunication,  where  also  are  given  extracts  from 
the  confessions  of  several  foreign  reformed  bodies,  testifying  their 
persuasion  of  the  divine  riaht  of  Corrective  Discipline. 

We  are  more  concerned  to  establish  our  proposition  from  the 
evidence  of  our  own  formularies,  and  for  this  purpose  we  turn  at 
once  to  the  *•*•  Form  of  ordaining  or  consecrating  of  an  Archbishop 
or  Bishop,"  whereof  the  very  first  prayer  asks  grace  "  for  all 
Bishops,  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  that  thev  may  diligently 

5 reach  the  word,  and  duly  administer  the  godly  discipUne  thereof.  ^ 
!he  first  epistle  enforces  the  necessity  of  a  bishop  '^  having  his 
children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity,"  that  being  a  good  "  ruler" 
of  his  own  house,  he  may  "  take  care  of  the  Churcn  of  God."  The 
second  epistle  bids  those  who  are  overseers  of  the  flock,  to  watch 
against  the  entering  in  of  grievous  wolves,  and  the  existence  of 
fiuse  teachers,  who  would  draw  away  disciples  from  among  them. 
The  first  gospel  adduces  the  example  of  Christ^s  charge  to  St. 
Peter,  wherem  the  bishop''s  office  is  especially  likened  to  the 
shepherd'^s  (who  separates  the  diseased  from  the  healthy).  And 
the  first  prayer  after  the  Litany  beseeches  God  so  to  replenish 

*  S.  Ambrose,  de  Dign.  Sacerd.  c.  1.  quoted  in  Theoph.  Anglican.,  c.  xiii.  part  1. 
The  learned  Comber  says,  "  Tis  trae  theee  words  are  repeated  to  every  priest  in 
his  ordination,  and  the  power  is  committed  to  him  so  far  as  may  enable  him  to 
flerre  the  necessities  of  single  persons,  whose  faults  are  made  known  to  him  by 
priTate  complaint,  or  rolantary  confession  :  but  for  order's  sake,  where  the  offence 
u  public,  and  the  scandal  evident,  there  the  bishop  only  exercises  this  power  of 
remitting  and  retaining  ;  and  it  is  this  latter  power  which  only  concerns  excom- 
munication, and  which  was  given  originally  to  the  Apostles  as  Governors  of  the 
Church  :  and  while  there  are  offences  and  offenders  in  the  Church  (as  there  will  be 
to  the  world's  end)  this  power  must  remain  in  the  Church's  governors,  for  the  pre- 
Bervation  of  this  holy  society."— A  Discourse  of  Excommunication,  c.  1,  p.  36. 

*  De  Officiisy  1.  2.  cap.  27.  torn.  4.  p.  61.-~-quoted  by  Bingham,  b.  xvi.  c.  ii. 
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the  candidate  with  truth  and  innocency,  that  he  may  faithfully 
serve  Him  in  this  office,  ^'  to  the  edifying  and  UDell  governing  of 
his  Church,"^  iaity  as  well  as  clergy.  The  sixth  question  put  to 
the  candidate  is  as  follows  :  ^^  Will  you  maintain  and  set  forward, 
as  much  as  shall  lie  in  you,  quietness,  love,  and  peace  among  aU 
men,''^  so  far  resembling  the  seventh  question  put  to  candidates 
for  tlie  priestliood,  but  then  adding  this  peculiar  and  characteristic 
inquiry — '^  and  such  as  be  unquiet,  disobedient,  and  criminous 
within  your  diocese,  correct  and  punish  according  to  such  authoritjf 
as  you  have  hy  God's  word^  and  as  to  you  shall  be  committed  fay 
the  ordinance  of  this  realm*?"'  Answer,  *'*' I toill  do  so  by  ike 
help  of  God,''''  The  prayer  following  the  hymn,  "  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus,"''  again  asks  grace  for  the  candidate  to  ^^  use  the  authority 
given  to  him,  not  to  destruction,  but  to  salvation  ;  not  to  hurt, 
but  to  help  r'  evidently  assuming  that  no  bishop  could  suffer  the 
spiritual  sword  to  rust  in  the  scabbard,  when  purity  demands  its 

^  It  \a  not  said  ''according  to  the  limUations  thereof  by  the  ordinance  of  this 
realm :"  or  no  man,  it  may  be  charitably  presumed,  would  reply  affirmatively.  Yet 
such  is  the  practical  interpretation  of  these  words  ;  whose  natural  force,  and  sole 
religious  meaning  is  this,  ''and  according  to  such  other  authority  as  the  civil  law 
may  give  you,  agreeably  to  the  same."  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  anxiety  of  our 
colonial  bishops  to  fulfil  their  bounden  duty  in  this  behalf.  (See,  e.  g.,  the  Canons  of  the 
Church  in  Now  Zealand :  Col.Ch.Chronicle,N<).VII.)  Would  thatwe  could  add, ''and 
their  unfettered  state,  and  freedom  to  serve  God  !**  But  no  ;  the  evil  spirit  whieh 
too  often  governs  the  movements  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices,  bampen 
even  our  missionair  bishops,  and  forbids  them,  where  it  is  possible,  from  die- 
charging  their  Divme  commission.  (See  the  Charge  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Tee- 
mania,  for  1846:  London,  Rivingtons.)  Bishop  Wilson's  (Sodor  and  Man)  view  of 
the  paramount  oUi^tion,  in  case  of  any  unhappy  collision  between  temporal  end 
spiritual  authorities  in  a  matter  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  is  given  in  the  following ' 
extract  from  his  Convocation  Charge  of  November  24,  1724  ;  the  occasion  which 
led  to  this  passage  being  nothing  less  than  a  slanderous  imputation  of  hostility  to 
the  tem])oral  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  of  the  isle,  arising  from  the  Bishop's  enforce* 
mcntof  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  :  "  We  are,  in  the  firtt  place,  obliged  by  our  ordina- 
tion and  consecration  vows  to  defend  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  punisn  and  rebuke 
gainsayers.  We  arc,  in  the  next  place,  sworn  to  defend  the  lord's  (of  the  isle)  jost 
prerogatives,  and  the  laws  of  this  land  ;  we  pray  daily  for  liis  health  and  proeperityy 
and  for  the  prosperity  uf  his  government ;  we  patiently  submit  even  to  finee  and 
imprisonment,  till  relieved  by  a  superior  authority  ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  not 
ignorant  that  we  have  an  authority,  (and  which  we  are  bound  by  our  oathi  to  moia- 
tainy)  as  well  as  the  civil  magistrates ;  and,  in  matters  spiritual,  independent  of  the 
civil  power,  at  least  witliin  this  isle  (his  see).  And  if  we  must  be  reproached  for 
asserting  this,  which  is  as  plain  as  laws  can  make  them  (it  I),  God*8  wUl  be  dome. 
It  is  better  to  suffer  for  well-doing,  than  for  evil-doing."  Life,  p.  35,  vol.  i.  fol.  ed. 
1782,  London.  Compare  Acts  iv.  17—21.  The  good  bishop  was  not  to  be  terrified 
by  the  greatness  of  his  adversary,  nor  diverted  from  the  path  of  duty  by  the  fear  d 
being  charged  with  disresfiect  for  the  powers  that  be.  No  man  strove  more  eer- 
nestiy  than  he  to  give,  and  to  procure  that  others  should  give,  to  Ciesar  the  things 
that  arc  Ctusar's  ;  but  he  also  remembered  God ;  and  had  not  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  persons.  Thus  St,  Chiy- 
sostom,  Horn.  82  sive  83,  in  Matt.  p.  706,  K^v  orparfiybc  tIc  Vt  f^v  i})rapyoc» 
Kav  avTOQ  6  to  diddrifia  7r((MffCf/icvoc»  dva^iuf^  6k  irpooiiy,  cwXvffov  fticCov^ 
iKtiyov  Tt^p  l^ovoiav  ^x<(£* 
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use.  FinaUy,  the  charge  given  to  him  by  the  Archbishop,  to- 
gether with  the  delivery  of  the  Bible,  contains  this  wholesome 
caution,  as  well  against  negligence  as  against  severity,  in  the 
work  :  "  Be  so  merciful,  that  you  be  not  too  remiss :  so  minister 
discipline^  that  you  forget  not  mercy  i^  whilst  the  last  collect  but 
one  entreats  our  Heavenly  Father  to  endue  him  with  his  Holy 
Spirit,  that  he  "  may  be  earnest  to  reprove,  beseech,  and  rebuke, 
with  all  patience  and  doctrine.^ 

A  general  comparison  of  the  above  passages  with  the  parallel 
portions  of  the  order  for  ordaining  pnests  will  sufficiently  esta- 
blish this  position,  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  English  Church, 
ecclesiastical  discipline  is  an  integral  part  of  episcopal  functions. 
But  we  shall  be  readily  excused  for  introducing  at  this  point  the 
strong  testimony  of  the  apostolic  Wilson,  who,  m  his  convocation 
charge  of  June  9,  1 720,  thus  refers  to  the  suspension  of  Mrs. 
Home,  wife  of  Captain  Home,  governor  of  the  island,  for  having 
falsely  accused  ^'  Mrs.  Puller,  a  widow  woman  of  fair  character, 
of  fornication  with  Sir  James  Pool,^^  and  so  caused  that  lady  to 
be  rejected  from  the  Lord's  Supper  by  Archdeacon  Horribin  ;  and 
for  ^^  treating  the  bishop  and  his  authority,  as  well  as  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  island,  with  contempt ',''  when  required  to  ask 
pardon  of  the  parties  whom  she  had  so  unjustly  traduced. 

"  It  18  now  two  years  since  I  had  the  happiness  to  meet  you  in  Con- 
vocation. You  all  know  what  hindered  us  the  last  year ;  and  I  am 
persaaded  you  are  all  satisfied,  as  many  as  were  witnesses  of  our  pro- 
ceedings in  that  affair,  which  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  so  much 
trouble  to  us,  that  we  acted  as  in  the  sight  of  God ;  for  having  called 
the  presbyters  of  my  diocese  together,  according  to  primitive  usagCf  we 
considered  our  consecration  vows.  We  knew  very  well  the  sin  and 
danger  of  a  rash  excommunication ;  we  beard  with  patience  all  that  was 
offered  in  favour  of  the  person  accused ;  and  we  were  not  ignorant  of 
the  character  of  her  accuser.  And  yet  we  could  not  but  see  too  much 
reason  to  believe  her  guilty,  and  too  much  scandal  given  to  be  passed 
over  without  a  proper  censure ;  especially,  when  to  her  other  crimes,  that 
unhappy  woman  added  an  utmost  contempt  of  all  Church  authority 
over  her." — Lifot  p.  25. 

The  uniform  requirement  of  our  Canons,  that  presentments 
should  be  made  to  the  Ordinary^  the  statute  and  common  law 
interpretation  of  that  term,  and  the  fact  that  in  some  courts  the 
archaeacon,  and  in  others  the  chancellor,  holds  the  office  of 
Ecclesiastical  Judge,  or  Ordinary  per  hdc  vice^  by  deputation  from 
the  Ordinary  par  excellence^  are  further  proofs  of  our  assertion. 
But,  moreover,  we  have  a  formal  statement  to  the  same  effect  in 

•  Life,  pp.  29,  so. 
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that  most  genuine  exposition  of  the  intention  of  the  Reformed  Eng- 
lish Church  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  Beformatio  Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum  above  alluded  to,  as  having  been  prepared,  after 
a  commission  from  King  Edward  VI.,  directed  to  thirty  prelates 
and  lawyers,  to  supersede  the  Roman  Canon  Law  in  all  our  Church 
courts ;  but  hindered  from  fulfilling  its  design,  first  by  the  death 
of  the  king,  and  subsequently  by  the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth. 
Whereof  chapter  II.,  "  Do  Excommunicatione,''  entitled  *'  Quibua 
Excommunicatio  committitur,'"  stands  thus : 

"  Ecclcsia  claves  accepit  a  Christo,  quibus  ligandi  potestaa  at  8ol« 
▼endi  continetur.  Quoniam  autem  ad  haec  rect^  debet  et  ordine 
procedi,  quemadmodum  administratio  sacramentorum,  et  ex  sacris 
Scripturis  concionandi  munus,  certis  viris  dcferuntur;  ita  potestas 
excommunicationis  in  ministris  el  gubernaioribus  ecclesiarum  consedity 
ut  illi  sacrarum  Scripturarum  sententisl  et  reguld  disciplinam  in  sacro- 
sancta  Domini  coend  sanciant,  et  dijudicent  quae  personae  mensd  pellendse 
divina,  quae  sint  ad  cam  assumendse :  nominatim  verd  moderatores  et 
ecclesiarum  duces  sunt  archiepiscopi,  episcopi,  archidiaconii  decani; 
denique  quicunque  sunt  ab  ecclesisl  ad  hoc  munusadhibiti.*' — Edi  1640, 
p,  159. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  argument  to  show  that  the 
concluding  words  from  "  Episcopi  **'  in  no  way  invalidate  our 
case :  nor  shall  we  delay  to  introduce  corroborative  evidence  from 
the  old  Articles  of  Enq^uiry,  issued  previous  to  episcopal  visita- 
tions, and  from  iniunctions  on  synodal  decisions,  which  may  be 
found  in  Cardwclrs  '^Documentary  Annals  of  the  Reformed 
English  Church,  from  the  year  1546  to  the  year  1 716,^*  and  in  other 
similar  collections  of  Church  records.  We  must  pass  on  to  our 
fourth  topic. 

I V .  T/ie  Hpht  use  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  is  essential  to  purity 
of  conscience  and  consistency  of  administration^  on  the  pari  of  the 
parochial  clergy. 

We  speak  in  measured  language,  and  with  a  deep  meaning, 
when  we  urge  this  topic  as  of  paramount  importance,  and  insist 
upon  our  mode  of  stating  it.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  two 
arguments  in  its  support :  viz.  Ist,  the  actual  abandonment  of  a 
sacred  trust ;  and,  2ndly,  the  profanation  of  services  and  counter- 
action of  doctrine  arising  therefrom.  We  say,  then,  that  there 
is  such  unfaithfulness  to  a  Divine  commission  involved  in  ac- 
quiescence in  the  abeyance  of  discipline,  as  is  not  consistent  with 
a  sound  conscience  in  the  parochial  clergy.  For,  first,  how  can 
the  possession  of  a  power,  given  to  us  of  Grod,  not  only  to  loom 
in  the  absolving  of  penitents,  but  to  bind  also,  as  in  censuring 
and  rejecting  of  ofienders— an  integral  portion  of  the  gift  of 
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priestly  orders — be  held  innocently j  when  one  half'  of  it  is  in  allowed 
and  entire  abeyance!  Can  it  be  safe,  either  for  priests  or  their 
flocks,  so  to  deal  with  an  institution  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  to 
accept  for  active  use,  and  of  Divine  obligation,  the  power  of  dis- 
pensing the  word  and  sacraments  of  God,  but  to  ignore^  or  secretly 
disown^  the  power  of  the  keys  imparted  with  it !  Is  this  to  be 
the  type  of  the  ministration  consequent  ?  Shall  the  people  be  re- 
ferred to  our  ordination  as  the  source  of  our  authority  to  reprove, 
rebuke,  and  exhort ;  and  shall  they  be  enabled  to  retort  upon  us 
that  one  moiety  of  the  authority  then  committed  to  us,  is  as  a 
talent  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,  and  hidden  by  us !  and  that,  if  we 
may  relinquish  it,  they  may  dispute  its  fellow  !  Or,  is  it  un- 
behef  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  practical  disclaimer  of  a 
trust  and  duty!  And  have  the  blasphemous  pretensions  of 
Bome  driven  the  opponents  of  her  arrogant  presumption  to  such 
extremes,  that  they  fear  to  acknowledge  and  hold  fast  the  extent 
and  truth  of  their  own  commission !  Or,  once  more,  is  it  that 
by  the  aid  of  Bome^s  own  dogma  of  intention^  bishops  are  sup- 
posed to  withhold,  or  priests  to  abjure  and  escape,  the  grave 
responsibility  which  our  Saviour^s  words  imply ! 

Answer  these  questions  as  we  may,  it  will  not  do  to  plead,  in 
defence  of  past  supineness,  the  admission  above  made,  that  the 
priest'^s  office  in  regard  of  public  discipline,  has  been  ever  exer- 
cised in  subordination  to  the  bishop^s  tribunal ;  that  the  judge 
must  weigh  evidence  and  convict,  before  the  subordinate  officer 
can  be  called  upon  to  execute  sentence.  The  question  for  the 
consideration  of  the  clergy  is,  rather,  this :  if  the  Church  was 
right  in  investing  us  with  the  solemn  office  of  binding  and  loosing, 
forgiving  and  retaining  sins,  using  thereto  the  very  language  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  He  instituted  the  Christian  ministry ; 
can  toe  be  right  in  raising  no  voice  against  those  usurpations  of 
the  State,  which  effectually  negative  our  commission,  and  hinder 
the  exercise  of  those  episcopal  functions  to  which  our  office,  though 
weighty,  is  subordinate !  And  the  one  answer  of  all  sound  con- 
sciences must  be  directly  negative ;  followed  by  the  one  uncom- 
promising resolution  to  work  for  the  removal  of  every  obstacle 
which  prevents  our  superiors,  or  ourselves,  from  performing  ac- 
knowledged duties ;  and,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  persecution  rather 
than  betray  a  Divine  trust. 

Not  only,  however,  are  the  parochial  clergy  bound  to  labour 

^  The  words  of  the  bishop  in  the  ordering  of  priests  are  :  ''  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  oflSce  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  Grod,  now  committed  unto 
tiiee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands.     Whose  sins  thou  dost  fdirgiTe,  they  are  for- 

S'tsd  ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.    And  be  thou  a  faithfol 
spenser  of  the  word  of  €k)d,  and  of  his  holy  saorameots ;  in  the  name  of  tiM 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen/' 
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for  a  restoration  of  corrective  discipline,  because,  to  acquiesce  in 
its  abeyance  is  to  be  unfaithful  to  a  trust ;  but  also  because  the 
want  of  it  (as  being  part  of  a  perfect  system  of  instruments  for 
mane's  renewal,  ordained  of  God,  and  perfect  only  as  a  whole) 
counteracts  their  teaching,  weakens  their  reproofs,  and  leads  to 
the  constant  profanation  of  Church  offices ;  because,  in  short,  its 
tendency  is  directly  Antinomian.     It   is  clear  that  an   appeal 
founded  upon  such  arguments,  lies  to  the  laity  as  well  as  to  the 
clergy ;  that  they,  equally  with  these,  are  members  of  that  body, 
whose  purity  should  be  an  object  of  the  jealous  vigilance  and  zeal 
of  all  its  parts ;  nay  more,  that  if  the  clerg}'  were  utterly  insen- 
sible to  their  obligations,  they,  the  laity,  for  their  own  sake, 
ought '  to  rise  unanimously  to  demand  freedom  for  the  spiritual 
office,  and  to  shame  their  very  teachers  into  a  sense  of  duty, 
deeming  it  their  highest  privilege  to  vindicate  Christianity  from 
all  appearance  of  evil.     But  both  because  we  cannot  generally 
expect  a  higher  tone,  and  keener  sense  of  Christian  obligation, 
to  prevail  amongst  the  disciples,  than  among  the  masters  iq 
Israel ;  and  because  we  are  more  concerned  at  present  with  the 
topics  of  argument,  than  with  the  appeals  which  may  be  founded 
upon  them ;  as  also  because  the  clergy  are  open  to  conviction, 
and  desirous  upon  the  whole  to  fulfil  their  office,  we  speak  espe- 
cially to  them^  and  crave  their  indulgent  attention. 

No  fact  is  more  universally  admitted  than  the  paramount  in- 
fluence of  example,  and  the  inferior  power  of  precept;  and 
there  is  scarcely  one,  perhaps,  of  those  to  whom  we  more  par- 
ticularly address  these  considerations,  who  has  not  made  this 
axiom  the  theme  and  point  of  many  addresses  to  the  parents  of 
his  school-children.  Nor  is  it  less  proverbial  that  the  Church 
occupies  a  parental  relation  to  her  members,  and  that  the  whole 
body,  or,  to  speak  practically,  the  representative  of  the  whole  in 
any  one  country,  is  to  be  regarded,  by  all  the  individuals  of  her 
communion,  as  a  mother  by  her  children.  But  analogy  and  expe- 
rience equally  bear  witness,  that  precept  yields  in  the  spiritual,  as 
in  the  natural  family,  to  the  superior  force  of  example ;  and  that, 

*  We  gladly  notice  the  following  acknowledgment  by  ^  a  Layman/'  that  Disci- 
pline is  sadly  deficient  amongst  us,  the  first  step  towards  a  cure  being  a  knowledge 
of  the  disease.  But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him,  nor  saner  him  to  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that  his  own  order  is  frte  from  the  guilt  of 
allowing  the  present  state  of  things  to  be,  or  to  continue.  ^  If  these  privileges  are 
abused  by  some  to  their  own  hurt,  the  Church  is  not  thereby  intrinsically  damaged, 
nor  is  its  power  or  authority  in  any  degree  forfeited.  If  in  the  present  day  there 
are  temptations  to  hypocrisy  which  did  not  then  (in  the  Apostles'  days)  exist ; 
and  if,  through  lack  of  godly  discipline,  its  members  are  suffered  to  disgrace  the 
fold,  it  is  still  the  Church  of  the  livine  God,  and  the  laity  at  least  are  not  respon- 
sible for  its  impurity."— 7%«  Vkureh  oftke  Scripturfs,  and  the  Dutie$  of  the  Laity  in 
rdation  to  it,  p.  7* 
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before  sermons  or  private  exhortations,  before  even  the  most  con* 
scientious  discharge  of  other  pastoral  duties,  can  tell  with  full 
effect,  or  can  reasonably  expect  the  full  measure  of  God^^s  bless- 
ing, the  assistance  of  example  must  be  added  to  them,  by  the 
Church  cutting  off  unworthy  members ;  and  the  Divine  ordinance 
of  discipline  must  confirm  the  sacred  lessons  of  the  word.  The 
mother,  speaking  by  her  official  voice,  and  acting  by  her  official 
hands,  must  separate  the  contumacious  from  the  privileges  of 
her  society,  if  she  desires  her  children  to  abhor  their  practices 
and  avoid  their  haunts.  How  deeply  this  was  felt  by  the  Re- 
formers, may  be  judged  of  by  the  regrets  expressed  in  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  our  Commination  Office,  for  the  decay  of  that 
"godly  disciplined^  whereby,  "at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  such 
persons  as  stood  convicted  of  notorious  sin  were  put  to  open 
penance,  and  punished  in  this  world,  that  their  souls  might  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  others,  admonished  by 
their  example,  might  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend.^^  It  was  not 
enough,  they  thought,  to  preach:  nay,  not  enough  to  censure 
or  excommunicate  alone  (though  this  be  all  that  we  want  freedom 
for) :  these  things  they  would  do  at  will :  but  they  longed  to 
revive  that  primitive  method  of  receiving  back  the  lapsed, 
by  which  sin  might  be  armed  with  new  terrors,  and  expulsion 
from  the  Church  be  made  shameful  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  And 
has  preaching  become  so  much  more  effective  in  our  hands,  that 
we  can  well  spare  an  accessory  to  holiness,  which  the  reformers 
of  our  Church  thought  necessary  \  Are  we  so  far  their  betters, 
that  we  can  not  only  read  without  sympathy  their  testimony  in 
favour  of  ancient  penance,  but  can  even  afford  to  cast  away  a 
weapon  committea  to  us  of  God ;  and,  with  the  Lent  humiliation, 
condemn,  as  a  beggarly  element,  the  whole  power  of  binding  and 
loosing  \  Is  one  side  of  the  two-edged  sword,  when  wielded  bv 
us,  so  all-sufficient  against  sin  and  unbelief,  that  the  other,  though 
it  be  equally  the  Word,  and  of  the  Spirit,  may  be  safely  blunted 
and  disused !  Alas !  it  is  far  otherwise  ;  and  if  from  the  many 
tokens  of  God'^s  favour,  which  the  recent  revival  of  religion  has 
brought  with  it,  we  turn  aside  to  consider  the  real  state  of  the 
majority  of  souls  in  Great  Britain,  we  must  confess,  that  at  no 
period  of  her  history  has  a  greater  contrast  existed  between  the 
written  language  and  actuid  teaching  of  the  Church,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  living  condition  of  the  people,  on  the  other.  With 
a  Prayer  Book  and  Ritual  eminently  calculated  to  secure,  accord- 
ing to  its  measure,  that  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord,  and  that  faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please 
Him ;  and  with  an  amount  of  preaching  strange  to  former  times ; 


.■nlo;itli-Wil  cmifiiU'iiw.  l'rc>acliiiisi,  liinvvverimporfani 
;i  wurk,  JH  nut  thi;  miIo  oifico  of  the  (JhrUti.iii  iniiiJHtt 
thf  Wijiii  iiM)s]ier  wliun-to  it  lias  bouu  sent,  tlioiiu 
iviili  t!i(->  t"ii(,'iiL'  of  ■.uvj,<2h,  Ko  Ions  a»  tlioy  who  bear  tJ 
exalt  it  (t>  the  excluHioii  of  an  etjuaily  ordained  instr 
in  tlicir  adiiiiiiistratioii  of  the  Church  afford  to  nieD 
God'a  moral  govomiuent  and  mind,  Semiona,  nio 
heard  only  by  those  who  frequent  the  aanctuarj ;  « 
voice  of  Episcopal  censure,  and  the  thunder  of  Bxcomi 
would  reach  the  ears  of  the  Sabbath-breaker,  and 
infidel. 

But  this  second  arfrumcnt  addressed  to  purity  of 
and  consistency  of  ministration,  in  the  parochial  clergy, 
not  only  to  the  cnuntcractinf;  of  sermons  and  at 
but  also  to  the  profanation  of  Church  ot^ices.  For  incc 
it  undoubtedly  is,  in  a  Christian '  country,  to  preach  i 
'  and  error,  and  the  danger  of  evil  company,  whilst  toler 
sinners  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  and  suffering  aep 
every  imaginable  shade  of  heresy,  and  unbelief,  to  coni 
selves  entitled  to  the  benediction  of  the  Church,  whenevc 
be  pleased  to  demand  it ;  the  actual  profanation  of  Gliu 
in  their  application  to  individuals,  is  far  more  injurious  in 
Such  a  profanation,  we  maintain,  takes  place  in  th< 
language  which  faith  alone  suggested,  and  which 
priatc  to  those  only  whom  faith  has  animated — Ian 
plying  truth  in  promise,  purity  in  morals,  and  a  blesac 
of  heavenly  happiness — the  abuse  of  language  bucI 
in  the  marrying  and  burying  of  persons  whose 
and  even  their  dentli.  bpam  witn<>wi.  that,  truth,  mirif.v  ■ 
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Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Sweet ;  and  that  similar  exposures  have  not 
been  published  in  relation  to  the  marriage  service  \  is,  perhaps, 
traceable  to  the  abuse  itself;  and  is  at  once  the  effect  and  proof 
of  its  magnitude ;  men  having  become  so  accustomed  to  the  more 
palpable  misapplication  of  the  biuial  service,  that  the  profanation 
of  the  marriage  office  has  been  overlooked.  But  a  moments  re* 
flection  will  convince  the  conscientious  priest  that,  in  evenr  case 
where  he  has  been  tempted  to  tamper  with  the  marriage  office,  by 
reason  of  the  character  and  condition  of  those  to  whom  he  minis- 
tered, its  inapplicability  arose  wholly  from  their  unfitness  to  par- 
take so  sacred  a  solemnity ;  and  that  this,  again,  was  not  impro- 
bably the  fruit  of  that  absence  of  discipline,  which  left  them  at 
liberty  to  conclude  that  the  Church,  when  denouncing  immorality, 
does  not  mean  what  shs  says. 

"  The  great  moralist  demc^alizes  by  connivance ;  the  self-styled 
mother  of  the  people,  in  sparing  the  rod,  seems  to  show  that  she  has  no 
true  love  for  her  children  ;  whilst  by  not  correcting  the  evil-doers,  she 
makes  a  mockery  of  her  own  ordinances,  which  require  an  engagement 
of  faith  and  holiness,  for  all  who  are  admitted  within  her  pale.*' — Re- 
iigious  Liberty^  ^c.  p.  17» 

Such  was  the  impression  made  by  our  present  usage,  upon  one 
who  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  more  conscientious  separatists ; 
and  does  it  not  prove  beyond  a  question,  that  whatever  argument 
lies  against  the  restoration  of  Church  Discipline,  on  the  ground  of 
its  possible  abuse,  lies  equally  against  Church  Offices,  and  minis- 
trations generally ! 

**  If  men,**  says  Bingham,  "  are  qualified  for  Baptism,  or  the  Encha- 

*  The  following  was  the  second  Canon  of  the  Manx  Church,  as  accepted  in  the 
Convocation  of  Fehruary  3,  1709 : — <*  That  no  person  be  admitted  to  stand  as  God- 
faUier  or  Godmother,  or  to  enter  into  ike  holy  ttate  of  Matrimony,  till  they  have 
receiTed  the  Holy  Samunent  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  &c,  with  the  one  exception  of 
an  orphan,  under  peculiar  cizcumstances,  to  be  approved  by  the  bishop.  Canon  VI., 
relating  to  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  proportionately  strict :  and  tkete 
were  aOed  upon  in  that  island,  of  which  Uie  author  of  *'  An  appeal  to  reason  and 
candour,"  in  behalf  of  a  review  of  our  Liturgy,  said  in  1750,  "  It  will  be  unpardon- 
able, after  these  (Scotland  and  Ireland)  to  mention  the  Isle  of  Man  in  any  other 
expressions  than  those  of  gratitude,  praise,  delight,  and  joy.  Happy  island  !  may 
thy  worthy  bishop  live,  and  continue,  with  the  assistance  of  his  God,  to  make  thee 
an  example  of  religion  and  holinest  to  all  islands  and  kingdoms  of  the  world."  Life  of 
Wilson,  pp.  16  and  19,  vol.  i.  ed.  fol.  1782.  Wc  have  not  instanced  the  profana- 
tions of  the  sponsor's  office,  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  simply  beenuso  there  it  a 
power  left  to  us  of  rejecting  non-communicants  from  the  former  ;  though  its  en- 
forcement, until  the  Lord's  Supper  is  better  appreciated,  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
denial  of  Baptism  to  one-half  of  the  infants  bom ;  and  because  it  is  thought  that 
the  law  leaves  it  open  to  the  priest  to  reject  persons  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  for 
lit  cause,  to  be  signified  to  the  Bishop,  provided  he  guards  himself  from  an  action 
for  slander  by  not  assigning  his  reasons  I  A  very  questionable  privilege,  when  the 
endi  of  discipline  an  oonaidered. 
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rist,  It  is  not  in  the  minister's  power,  properly  speaking,  to  deny  them 
the  privilege  of  either ;  if  they  are  utterly  unqualified,  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  admit  them  to  either,  if  he  will  be  just  to  his  commission,  and 
faithful  to  his  trust.  So  neither  can  he,  with  an  equitable  judgmentt 
declare  the  impenitent  to  be  absolved,  nor  retain  the  sins  of  the  peni- 
tent ;  for  this  is  slaying  the  souls  that  should  not  die,  and  saving  the 
souls  alive  that  should  not  live ;  it  is  making  the  heart  of  the  righteous 
sad,  whom  God  hath  not  made  sad  ;  and  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
wicked,  that  he  should  not  return  from  his  wicked  way,  by  promising 
him  life;  as  God  complains  of  the  false  prophets,  by  the  prophet 
EzekicI,  xiii.  19 — 22.  All  this  is  a  manifest  abuse  of  the  ministerial 
powers,  tending  directly  to  discourage  virtue,  and  encourage  vice ;  and 
all  such  judgments  God  Himself  will  reverse,  and  punish  the  mal- 
administration of  his  unfuithful  stewards." — Second  Sermon  on  AbMolu' 
tion. — See  Appendix  to  Hccles,  Aniiq,  vol.  ii.  p.  1113,  ed.  1846. 

So  long  as  these  things  continue  to  be  done,  and  acquiesced  in,  as 
at  present,  the  parish  priest  can  have  little  right  to  complain  that 
his  faithful  warnings  are  slighted,  and  his  denunciations  of  Divine 
wrath  explained  away  ;  for  by  ministering  in  one  and  the  same 
tone  to  those  who  have  walked  aft-er  the  flesh,  and  to  those  who 
liave  walked  after  the  Spirit,  the  moral  code  is  virtually  withdrawn, 
(in  the  oycs  of  the  ungodly  at  least,)  and  the  ground  yielded  to 
the  universalist,  or  inRdel,  who  denies  point  blank  the  A  posticus 
dogma,  that  ^^they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."*"    Gal.  v.  21. 

Such  conduct  contrasts  strangely  with  the  acknowledged  cha- 
racter of  the  English  clergy.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  thankfully 
venture  to  say  of  them,  that,  as  a  body,  they  are  never  surpassed, 
and  seldom  equalled,  in  truthfulness,  ingenuousness,  simplicity, 
and  godly  sincerity;  whilst  we  know  them  to  shrink  with  ao- 
horrence  from  every  approach  to  falsehood,  subterfuge,  and  evasion, 
in  all  the  manifold  relations  of  private  life  ;  we  are  not  prepared 
to  turn  away  with  any  triumph  of  conscience,  from  such  a  reflec- 
tion as  the  following : — 

"  By  nothing  can  the  deadening  effects  of  habit,  or  the  inferior  in- 
fluence of  godly  zeal,  when  in  conflict  with  mere  human  motives,  be 
more  clearly  evidenced,  than  by  the  matter  of  fact  and  purely  routine 
kind  of  way,  in  which  men  of  high  devotion  in  other  parts  of  their  work, 
have  suffered  themselves  to  prostitute  our  saintly  burial  service ;  trying,  as 
it  were,  to  sanctify  therewith  the  graves  of  persons  whose  more  fitting 
sentence  had  been  that  passed  upon  Jchoiakim,  to  be  '  buried  with  the 
burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.' — 
Religious  Liberty t  ^c.  p.  19. 

Other  and  prior  causes,  however,  may  be  assigned  for  this  sad  in- 
consistency, over  and  above  mere  liabit,  and  those  (abstractedly) 
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better  human  motives,  the  love  of  peace  and  a  good  name,  pity 
for  survivors,  &e.,  to  which  allusion  seems  to  be  made,  it  is 
traceable,  for  instance,  in  one  point  of  view,  to  a  high  respect 
for  temporal  authority  and  law,  to  a  praiseworthy  dislike  of  agita- 
tion, and  a  dread  of  evil  consequences  from  exposing  defects  in 
the  Church,  in  days  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy;  and  on  such 
grounds,  perhaps,  many  who  think  that  they  have  realized  our 
want  of  disciphne,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  have  been  ac- 
customed to  comfort  themselves  in  inaction,  and  to  compromise 
the  matter  with  their  scruples.  But,  viewed  from  another 
point,  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  legal 
fictions^  overlaying  the  system  of  our  ritual  and  constitutions; 
and  mainly  owing  to  the  great  change  in  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State,  brought  about  by  State  tyranny  during  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  in  which  the  Church  has  not  been  suffered 
to  adapt  her  language  and  laws  to  her  ever-varying  circumstances. 
Hence,  have  been  devised  modes  of  defence,  for  palpable  acts  of 
profanation,  founded  on  no  firmer  basis  than  a  grammatical 
construction  of  the  nicer  sort,  such  as  in  private  Ufe  would  be 
deemed  little  better  than  Jesuitical  evasion,  or  mere  sophistry ' ; 
and  apologies  have  been  republished  usque  ad  nauseam^  drawn  from 
no  higher  source  than  a  supposed  necessary  latitude,  miscalled 
charity,  contingent  upon  the  estailishment  of  the  Church :  an 
assertion  which,  if  true,  would  simply  prove  that  the  enemies 
of  a  State  connexion  are  better  judges  of  what  tends  to  the 
glory  of  God,  than  those  who  advocate  its  maintenance. 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  we  will  adduce  one  more  extract  from 
the  sermon  of  Bingham  already  quoted — ^an  extract  which  will 
both  show  how  essentially  characteristic  of  the  priest'*s  office, 
corrective  discipline  appeared  to  that  learned  and  pious  man,  and 
also  how  impoitant  is  its  relation  to  the  personal  holiness  of  its 

'  A  remarkable  example  of  the  extent  to  which  this  method  influencea  and 
warps  minds  commonly  ingenuous,  is  given  in  the  late  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  1848  ;  where  an  advocate  for  altering  the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  is  con- 
ricted  upon  his  own  confession  (or  boast)  of  having  accepted  the  orders,  ministry, 
and  offices  of  the  Church,  not  with  an  unfeigned  <<  assent  and  consent"  to  the  things 
themselves,  but  only  to  their  "use:"  as  though  their  voluntary  *' use"  might  be 
innocently  approved,  apart  from  an  approval  of  their  contents  ;  or  as  if  the  Church, 
which  requires  that  assent  in  such  plain  and  decided  terms,  had  foreseen  and 
purposed  this  novel  interpretation  of  her  language.  Surely,  such  handling  of 
sacred  things  is  no  less  than  putting  a  premium  upon  prevarication  ;  and,  to  a  con- 
science unhardened  by  traditionary  fictions,  would  be  as  offensive  as  sheer  dis- 
honesty I  The  annual  dumb-shows  of  disciplinary  intention  enacted  in  Visitation 
Courts,  is  but  a  remove  better  ;  and  when  it  is  carried  out  to  the  /ar(x  of  admitting 
notorious  schismatics  to  the  office  of  warden,  on  the  plea  of  the  archdeacon's  office 
being  **  simply  ministerial,"  (a  plea  which  we  are  glad  to  see  controverted  by  the 
highest  legal  authority,)  it  is  ^Ue  oi  bacL 
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agent ;  how  close  the  connexion  between  the  exercise  of  that 
divine  trust,  and  high  sanctity  in  its  possessor. 

"  But,  above  all,  such  a  man  cannot,  with  any  tolerable  decency  or 
freedom,  discharge  the  office  of  punishing  and  correcting  others,  who  is 
himself  most  justly  liable  to  rebuke  and  censure.  With  what  face  can 
he  debar  others  from  Baptism  or  the  Eucharist,  who  is  himself  anqualified 
to  receive  either  ?  or  exclude  others  from  the  church,  who  is  himself 
unworthy  to  enter  into  it  ?  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  a  greater  en- 
gagement upon  ministers  to  lead  holy  and  pure  lives,  than  the  consider- 
ation of  the  commission  which  Christ  has  given  them  to  retain  or  remit 
other  men's  sins,  whether  in  a  sacramental  way,  or  a  declaratory  way^ 
or  a  precatory  way,  or  a  judicial  way  ;  because,  without  purity,  they  can 
by  no  means  answer  the  end  of  this  office,  and  the  nature  of  their  trust ; 
but  their  mal-administration  will  rise  up  in  the  judgment  against  them 
and  condemn  them. 

"  2.  A  second  thing  which  this  office  of  retaining  and  remitting  sins 
requires  of  ministers,  is  great  diligence  in  their  studies  and  labours, 
without  which  they  can  never  be  able  sufficiently  to  discharge  it.  The 
Church,  indeed,  has  made  some  part  of  this  work  tolerably  easy,  by  a 
prudent  provision  of  many  proper  general  forms  of  absolution  ;  such  as 
the  forms  of  administering  the  absolution  of  the  two  Sacraments,  and 
many  general  forms  of  declaratory  and  precatory  absolution  ;  to  whichi 
in  her  wisdom,  she  may  add  proper  forms  of  excommunication  and  judi- 
cial absolution.  But  when  this  is  done,  there  still  remains  a  great  deal 
more  belonging  to  the  full  discharge  of  this  office,  for  which  the  Church 
can  make  no  particular  provision,  and  therefore  that  must  be  left  to  the 
industry  and  diligence  of  ministers  in  their  particular  studies  and  labours. 
And  this  requires  both  a  diffused  knowledge  and  great  application  to  be 
able  to  understand  the  nature  of  all  God's  laws,  and  the  bounds  and 
distinctions  betwixt  every  virtue  and  vice  ;  to  be  able  to  resolve  all 
ordinary  cases  of  conscience,  and  answer  such  doubts  and  scruples  as  are 
apt  to  arise  in  men's  minds ;  to  know  the  qualifications  of  particular 
men,  and  the  nature,  and  degrees,  and  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  satisfactory  answer  to  their  demands,  and  grant  or 
refuse  them  the  several  sorts  of  absolution,  as  they  shall  think  proper, 
upon  an  impartial  view  of  their  state  and  condition.  He  that  thinks  all 
this  may  be  done  without  great  labour  and  study,  and  a  diligent  search 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  rule  and  record  of  God's  will,  seems  neither 
to  understand  the  nature  of  his  office,  nor  the  needs  of  men  ;  nor  what 
it  is  to  stand  in  the  place  of  Christ,  and  judge  for  Him  between  God  and 
man.  '  The  priest's  lips  should  preserve  knowledge  ;'  and  a  man  that 
considers  the  large  extent  of  that  knowledge,  together  with  the  great 
variety  of  cases  and  persons  to  which  he  may  have  occasion  to  apply  it, 
would  rather  be  tempted  to  cry  out  with  the  Apostle,  '  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  V  And  if  this  be  not  an  argument  to  engage  a  man  to 
industry  in  the  office  of  a  spiritual  physician,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is 
so." — Sermon  //.,  on  St,  John  xx.  23,  in  Appendix  to  Christ,  kntiq. 
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V.  The  fifth  topic  which  we  proposed  to  uraje  in  behalf  of  a 
restoration  of  Corrective  Discipline  was,  that  tne  want  of  it  is  the 
greatsst  scandal  chargeable  upon  us^  and  a  constant  source  of 
echism. — It  is  evident  that  this  and  the  succeeding  propositions 
are  only  subordinate  and  accessory  to  the  four  already  discussed ; 
but  they  are  sound  arguments  notwithstanding;  and  this,  the 
fifth,  is  especially  important  as  being  calculated  to  correct  that 
error  which  makes  the  lamentable  prevalence  of  Dissent  a  reason 
for  not  restoring  Discipline. 

To  prove  this  in  detail  would  involve  voluminous  reference  to 
the  writings  and  published  speeches  of  the  leading  Separatists  of 
the  last  half  century,  and  such  a  rehearsal  of  railing  accusations 
as  ourselves  and  our  readers  may  well  be  spared,  when  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  is  considered :  it  is  as  notorious,  as  it  is 
both  illogical  and  yet  consistent  with  a  zeal  which  is  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge ;  and  far  as  we  are  from  defending  secessions  ' 
UDon  such  a  plea,  we  can  perfectly  understand  with  what  power, 
When  skilfully  handled,  such  a  plea  must  tell  upon  tender  con- 
sciences, ill  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  visible  Church,  and  in 
that  scriptural  casuistry,  which  would  teach  them  that  unity  is 
not  to  be  violated  because  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  ministers 
or  people  is  painfuUy  realized;  but  that  offences  must  needs 
come,  and  that  a  sense  of  them  is  a  true  call  from  Ood  to  attempt 
their  remedy.  Many  of  our  readers  will  have  witnessed  and 
lamented  the  secessions  of  which  we  speak ;  secessions,  not  un- 
frequentlv,  by  the  most  earnest  of  their  flocks ;  who  have  plunged 
into  schism  from  a  persuasion  that  to  remain  with  us  were  to 
partake  the  guilt  of  acquiescence  in  our  apparent  apathy  to  dis- 
cipline, and  without  a  conscious  difference  from  the  Church  in 
doctrine.  The  lack  of  discipline,  and  its  consequences,  once 
brought  home  to  them,  they  become  deaf  to  that  reasoning  which 
would  previously  have  preserved  them  from  falling  upon  this 
stnmbling-stone ;  nor  is  there  anv  mystery  in  this,  for  they  are  i 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  among  religious  people,  who  ' 
grasp,  with  all  the  energy  which  prompts  to  independent  action, 
more  than  a  single  principle.  One  beautiful  truth  keenly  appre- 
hended too  often  absorbs  the  mind,  and  eventually  perverts  the 
conscience :  thus  one  sacrifices  purity  for  unity,  another  unity  for 
purity;  each  so  exclusively  possessed  by  the  transparent  truthful- 
ness of  his  own  conviction,  as  to  overlook  its  connexion  with 
other  and  harmonious  ordinances.  Persons  in  whom  no  vivid 
and  heart-stirring  apprehensions  of  religious  duty  ever  kindled  an 
emotion,  whose  even  tenor  of  compromise  forbids  the  existence  of  , 
an  inspiring  sense  of  anv  sacred  thing,  may  stand  aghast  at  the 
inconsistency  of  the  seoeders,  and  afiect  a  pious  horror  at  their 
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blindness :  they  thennselves  have  '' never  been  so  tempted  i*^.  but,  in 
place  of  being  proud  thereof,  let  them  rather  take  shame  that  no 
sacred  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  their  Lord,  and  for  the  souls  of 
men,  ever  brought  them  within  reach  of  trials  so  purely  spiritual, 
— their  temptations  are  of  a  lower  range  and  nature;  and  let 
them  reflect,  whether  they  arc  not  verily  guilty  concerning  their 
brother ;  and  whether  the  woe  denounced  against  the  offenders  of 
Chrisfs  little  ones  may  not  apply  to  them,  for  sufifering  this 
handle  of  reproach  to  be  still  within  Satan'^s  power. 

Souls  of  higher  tone,  and  greater  zeal,  will  prefer  to  pity  and 
compassionate  the  fallen  ones ;  and  being  themselves  not  ignorant 
of  a  struggle  for  the  submissive  acceptance  of  truths  which  our 
present  evil  state  gave  occasion  to  the  enemy  to  present  to  them 
as  being  incompatible,  will  bless  God  that  by  grace  they  stand, 
whilst  others  equally  sincere  have  lapsed,  and  are  no  more  with 
us.  Of  this  latter  description,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are 
many  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren ;  a  sect  which  seems  to  attract 
more  scceders  from  the  Church  than  any  of  its  contemporaries,  not 
excepting  the  llomanist;  and  evidently  depends  for  its  con- 
tinuance ratlier  upon  the  continuance  of  the  great  scandal  amongst 
us,  than  upon  any  original  heresy  of  its  own.  The  prime  motive 
to  their  schism  has  been  (as  we  judge  from  cases  Known  to  us) 
their  ideal  of  a  pure  communion;  an  ideal  which  is  not  less 
surely  the  exaggeration  of  a  truth  professed  but  not  practised  by 
the  Church,  than  certainly  impracticable,  to  the  extent  of  their 
exaggeration,  so  long  as  '^  tares  and  wheat  ^  are  a  fit  emblem  of 
the  Church  Militant:  for  the  Church  proclaims  it  to  be  her 
solemn  duty  to  exclude  all  open  rebels  against  God  from  her 
communion,  and  to  disown  those  who  by  their  works  disclaim 
their  baptism.  For  such  as  these  she  holds  are  not  as  tares  to 
wheat,  but  as  thistles  to  figs :  there  is  no  similarity  in  their  ap- 
pearance, no  danger  of  mistake  in  eradicating  them;  they  are 
not  the  plausible  hypocrite,  or  the  man  of  merely  suspected 
Mammon  worship ;  but  open  and  presumptuous  offenders  against 
faith  and  morals :  and  Scripture,  and  Christian  antiquity,  attest 
no  single  article  of  the  Creed,  not  excepting  even  the  Incamation, 
more  distinctly  and  peremptorily,  than  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
ministry  to  purge  the  Visible  Communion  of  Saints  from  such 
spots  in  their  feasts  of  charity '.     The  Plymouth  Brethren  first 

'  The  force  of  our  argument  in  no  way  depends  upon  the  correctneiis  of  the 
illuKtratiuu,  the  riglit  or  wrong  interprctatiDn  of  the  tares  and  wheat.  It  is  enoagh 
for  our  purpose  to  have  adduced  abundant  proofs  of  the  power  and  obligation  of 
di-sciplinc,  both   from   Holy    Scripture   and   our  own  fornmlaries  :    but  having 
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realized  this  whilst  with  us ;  next  compared  it  with  our  practice,  < 
and  felt  a  shock  of  holy  indignation  from  the  contrast ;  and  then, 
with  eveiT  habitual  feeling  of  attachment  estranged,  and  every 
tradition^  tie  of  regard  relaxed,  were  an  easy  prey  to  that  De- 
ceiver, whose  favourite  conquests  are  of  high-strung  souls.  The 
transition  from  a  conviction  of  ministerial  unfaithfulness  to  a 
denial  of  ministerial  commission, — from  horror  at  unapostolical 
conduct  to  utter  disregard  of  apostolical  descent, — was  not 
difficult  for  erring  mortaJs ;  and  when  to  this  weakness  of  nature 
was  added  the  well-timed  suggestion  of  a  tempter,  and  pride  of 
heart  unconsciously  mingled  with  infirmity  of  judgment,  the 
fascination  was  complete ;  the  whole  mind  was  engrossed  by  the 
one  desire  to  be  separate  from  sin,  and  schism  assumed  the  new 
aspect  of  a  departure  from  the  world  to  the  Church.  Their  dis- 
tinctive heresies  have  been  of  after  growth,  the  spawn  of  scliism, 
or  the  loud  echoes  of  false  doctrines,  whose  sound  was  heard  in 
their  former  home ;  such,  for  example,  as  denial  of  the  grace  of 
baptism,  which  itself  also  might  be  shown  to  have  been  helped  on 
by  the  same  cause,  forasmuch  as  the  whole  ground  of  corrective 
disciphne  is  the  fact  that  baptized  men  sin  against  grace  received, 
and  ought  to  be  warned  of  the  peril  thereof;  which  peril,  and  by 
consequence  the  reason  of  ity  is  obscured,  when  the  warning  is 
neglected.  Let  it  but  be  preached,  for  the  time  to  come,  that 
patient  endurance  of  persecution,  and  even  the  awaiting  of  an 
unmerited  excommunication  (like  that  expulsion  from  the  syna- 
gogues which  our  Lord  foretold  for  his  Apostles),  is  preferable 
to  voluntary  separation,  and  schism  will  cease  to  be  a  common 
sin:  true  and  earnest  spirits,  who  will  otherwise  fall  before 
oifences,  real  or  imaginary,  may  be  preserved  in  their  allegiance, 
not  to  men  but  to  God,  within  the  circle  of  an  ordained  though 
ever  unworthy  ministry ;  and  the  zeal  thus  preserved  to  us,  may 
aecure  the  desired  reforms. 

*'  But  tliitf  seems  tu  contradict  the  command,  Put  away  llie  evil  fivm  among  you. 
For  if  thei*ooting  up  be  forbidden,  and  we  arc  to  abide  in  patience  until  the  harvest 
time,  how  are  we  to  cast  forth  any  from  among  us  ?     But  between  wlieat  and  tares  / 
(which  in  Latiu  we  call '  lolium*)  so  Ion;;  as  it  is  only  in  blade,  before  the  stalk  hna  ' 

Sut  forth  an  ear,  there  is  very  great  resonibiance,  and  none  or  little  difference  to  . 
i«tinguish  them  by.  The  Lord  then  warns  us  nut  to  pass  a  hasty  sentence  on  an  ' 
ftmbiguous  word,  but  to  reserve  it  for  his  judgment,  that  when  the  day  of  judgment 
shall  come.  He  may  cast  forth  from  the  assembly  of  the  saints  no  Iung;<r  on  sus- 
picion, but  on  manifest  guilt."  St.  Chrysostom  says,  **  This  the  Lord  npnke  to 
forbid  any  patting  to  death.  For  we  ought  not  to  kill  an  heretic,  seeing  that  so  a 
ncTer-ending  war  would  bo  introduced  into  the  world  ;  and  therefore  He  says,  L<'*t 
ye  root  out  ititk  them  the  wheat  alto;  tlmt  is,  if  you  draw  the  sword,  and  put  the 
heretic  to  death,  it  must  needs  be  that  many  of  the  saints  will  fall  with  them. 
Hereby  he  does  not  indeed  forbid  all  restraints  upon  hereticfl,  that  their  freedom 
of  speech  should  be  cut  ofT,  that  Uieir  synods  and  their  confessiuns  should  bo 
hroken  up  ;  but  only  forbids  that  they  should  bo  put  to  death.'*— Cat.  Aur.  iu  loc. 
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What  we  have  said  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  seems  true  of 
Protestant  secession  generally ;  the  amount  of  it  primarily  trace- 
able to  doctrinal  differences,  hears  hut  a  small  prepariian  to  that 
which  has  arisen  from  our  disciplinary  state.  Large  numben, 
indeed,  profess  and  believe  that  ttie  ground  of  their  separation  b 
an  abstract  sinfulness  in  the  connexion  of  Church  and  State ; 
but  wore  their  motives  analyzed,  the  real  objection  which  has 
inip(>llod  them  would  be  found  to  be  nothing  in  the  connexion 
itself,  but  in  its  present  fruits  *,  and  chiefly  in  its  annihilation  of 
discipline.  In  their  own  day,  they  behold  the  spiritual  power 
fettered  at  least,  if  not  also  entrusted  to  its  chief  holders  for 
reasons  of  mere  State  policy,  owing  to  its  relations  with  the  tem- 
poral ])owcr ;  and  they  know  that,  in  a  former  day,  it  was  equaUy 
injured  by  the  same  power'^s  support,  given  on  the  false  principle 
of  penalties,  extending  to  imprisonment  or  death ;  and  they  infer 
that  no  middle  way  is  practicable,  that  no  scriptural  basis  can 
exist  on  which  such  a  connexion  can  be  beneficially  maintained. 
From  this  error  once  forced  upon  the  mind,  and  counteracted, 
as  ill  the  i'ormer  case,  by  no  apprehension  of  the  Church  as  a 
divinely-ordored  institution,  schism  follows  naturally,  and  the 
State  connexion  becomes  the  prominent  apology.  And  it  is 
thenceforth  regarded  with  new  malignity,  and  impeached  upon 
new  grounds,  as  by  a  separatist  impatient  of  all  countenance 
given  to  a  rival  body,  and  driven  by  his  first  false  step,  before 
the  scandal  of  deficient  discipline,  to  the  miserable  expedient  of 
denying  that  the  responsibility  of  individuals  to  defend  the  faith 
and  extend  the  kingdom  of  God,  continues  to  attach  to  them 
when  raised  from  a  private  to  a  public,  or  from  a  subject  to  a 
sovereign  station,  in  the  exercise  of  the  influence  which  thus 
accrues  to  them. 

Every  reproach,  moreover,  which  is  hurled  by  ignorant  and 
fanatical  writei*s  against  our  Occasional  Offices,  is  really  appli* 
cable  only  to  that  abuse  of  tlieni  wliich  arises  from  the  same  cause. 
13ut  the  majority  of  tlieir  hearei's,  or  readers,  being  incapable  of 
detecting  the  most  palpable  fallacy,  are  carried  away  by  the 
evident  unfitness  of  the  offices  in  certain  uidividual  cases,  to  a 

*  On  the  Sth  (»f  Juno  last,  at  a  meeting  of  the  BrifinJi  Anti-State  Church  AitoM* 

Hon,  a  stroui;  nisoliitioii  condeiniiatory  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  this 

country  was  "  nnjvcl  by  Mr.  C.  Lushington  ;  who  said  he  belonged  hhiiHelf  to  the 

Church,  and  urgo.l  its  soparati^n  fi-oni  tin'  Stiite,  bcoauso  he  wished  the  Church 

wi-11,  and  conscientiously  believed  that  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  1)etwcon  the 

Church  and  State,  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Church,  advantageous  to  the  State, 

and  hi;,'hly  conducive  to  the  wilfai-e  and  inimiotion  of  Christianity.    The  Chiurah 

was  \\\  i\  coiiilU'ion  ufthrMom  which  it  ttus  linuHlnhh'  ami  humiliatiuif'to  consider  f  the 

CI  lurch  was  not  onlu  uliicd  to  the  <SWt-,  Out  tubkijatid  by  it." — Jol'ni  BuU.  June  ISL 
1848.  *  JJ  i  ^  -, 
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condemnation  of  the  saintly  sentences  themselves,  whose  only 
crime  is  the  misfortune  of  legalized  misuse.  When  shall  they  }; 
behold  the  true  remedy!  And  when  shall  they  (and  some  - 
amongst  ourselves)  learn  this  lesson,  that  to  modify  the  ChurcKs 
lanauage  so  as  to  suit  the  world^s  standard,  or  at  least  to  escape 
pollution  of  conscience  in  applying  her  offices  to  souls  of  little., 
promise,  in  lieu  of  restoring  discipline,  would  simply  he  to  toithdraw  \  ■ 
Ift^  demoralizing  use  oftjoords^  hut  to  maintain  the  yet  more  deceptive]  i 
eAuse  of  rites  f  That  separatists  should  do  this,  is  perfectly  con-  ^ 
ftistent  with  those  partial  views  of  truth  which  schism  must  en- 
gender ;  but  God  forbid  that  we  should  adopt  their  error,  if  for 
no  other  reason  (though  there  be  many  and  great),  yet  for  this, 
that,  at  present,  the  unsuitableness  of  the  offices  to  certain  per- 
sons is  so  glaringly  conspicuous,  as  to  lead  to  a  common  contrast 
between  the  high  model  which  the  Church  proposes,  and  the  low 
attainments,  or  degeneracy,  of  individuals ;  which  contrast,  how- 
ever much  it  may  reflect  upon  the  clergy  who  seem  to  disregard 
it,  or  alienate  the  laity  who  are  shocked  that  no  ban  is  set  upon 
it,  still  cannot  possibly  exert  so  baneful  an  influence  upon  i*eli- 
gion  generally,  as  would  a  lowering  of  her  tone^  and  an  accom- 
modating of  her  ministrations^  to  the  condition  of  men  who 
measure  themselves  by  themselves ;  which  must  necessarily  result 
in  one  or  other  of  the  following  effects,  namely,  a  conviction  or 
general  impression,  either  that,  first,  the  Church  has  hitherto 
been  stricter  than  Scripture  ;  or,  secondly,  that  Scripture  is  more 
strict  than  it  need  be ;  that  there  will  be,  after  all,  some  inter- 
mediate abode  of  happy  souls  hetween  the  right  hand  and  the 
left ;  and  that  St.  James  was  wrong  when  he  wrote,  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is 
guilty  of  all."  (ii.  10.  conf.  i.  26.)  We  have  much,  very  much, 
more  to  say  to  the  advocates  of  a  modified^  or  a  double  order  for 
the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  and  (if  they  are  consistent)  for  Holy 
Matrimony,  and  such  other  Occasional  Offices  as  arc  commonly 
knisapplied ;  but,  for  the  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
this  single  suggestion,  and  repeat  our  own  remedy,  instead  of 
further  examining  theirs.  Let  the  words  of  the  Church  be  re- 
tained, and  her  rites  only  guarded  from  profanation  ;  let  devout 
men  still,  amid  their  lamentations,  be  assured  that  heaven  is 
opened  for  the  saints  of  God  ;  but  let  Ananias  and  Sapphira  be 
earned  out  without  tear,  or  prayer,  or  praise,  from  the  faithful ; 
and  let  the  same  principle  be  applied  to  the  other  occasions,  and 
all  will  then  be  as  well  as  we  can  hope,  or  dare  to  wish  for,  in 
this  world.  Then  woidd  no  room  be  left  for  such  exaggerations 
l^would  that  we  could  say,  entirely  groundless  falsehoods)  as  the 
following:— 

i2 
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"  It  (ihc  Burial  Service)  guarantees  impunity  to  the  most  ungodly 
mortals.  However  wedded  to  their  sins,  nctrligcnt  of  religion,  and 
vicious  in  their  lives,  this  Service  (as  necessarily  construed  and  applied 
Ly  themselves)  indirectly  assures  them*  that  their  salvation  is  certaini 
for  men  equally  vile  have  heen  pronounced  safe  and  happy  by  it.  They 
have  only  to  he  assured  that  they  have  heen  duly  baptized,  to  keep  clear 
of  the  greater  excummunication,  and  not  to  cut  their  own  throats  while 
perfectly  sensible,  and  all  will  be  right  at  last !  This  Service  is  the 
prolific  parent  of  practical  Antinomianism,  which  promises  its  deluded 
victims  eternal  safety  and  joy,  notwithstinding  the  wickedness  of  their 
hearts  and  lives.  Perhaps  nothing  beside  can  be  found,  in  any  sect  or 
sentiment,  more  manifestly  deceitful  to  the  souls  of  men,  or  destructive 
of  godliness  in  the  world. 

*•  It  cherishes  infidelity  and  contempt  of  the  Christian  religion. 
AVhen  shrewd,  unconverted  lookers-on  attend  the  funerals  of  the  State 
worship,  and  witness  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  vilest  sinner  and  the  de- 
voutest  saint,  equally  in  favour, — treated,  spoken  of,  and  buried  alike, 
*— what  can  they  infer  from  such  manifestations,  but  that  the  ministers 
thereof  are  a  set  of  the  most  arrant  hypocrites  and  knaves!  I  When 
they  hear  what  is  called  an  evangelical  priest,  a  learned  Fellow  of  a 
college,  a  successor  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  assumed  counterpart  of  the 
first  disciples  of  Christ,  a  man  professedly  more  holy  and  consistent 
than  his  orthodox  brethren,  denouncing  hell  and  damnation  on  his  con- 
gregation for  some  ordinary  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  or  of  the 
Church,  and  then  hear  this  same  person  at  the  grave  sending  the  most 
impenitent  wretch  to  heaven,  what  their  conclusions  may  be,  the  reader 
may  easily  guess !  Again,  when  they  hear  the  Church  bigot  in  the 
pulpit  anathematize  all  Methodists  and  Dissenters,  as  infidels,  schis- 
matics, and  apostates,  doomed  to  eternal  perdition,  and  at  the  grave^ 
designate  them  as  his  dear  brethren  in  Christ,  and  pronounce  them  safe 
for  ever,  they  can  only  conclude  that  religion  is  all  a  farce,  and  un- 
worthy of  their  serious  .idoption." — Thomas  fifty  Tracts  on  the  State 
Church.     Tract  XII.  p.  3. 

Having  forced  upon  our  readers  this  nauseous  extract,  from 
one  whose  enmity  to  every  thing  savouring  of  the  Church  is  un- 
disguised, we  hasten  to  make  the  amende  by  offering  them  the 
more  acceptable  and  persuasive  testimony  of  a  spirit  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  grovelling  malice  and  unwonted  presumption  of 
that  scliismatic,  as  noon-day  is  from  night ;  the  intellectual| 
attached,  and  exalted  Comber: — 

"  There  will  be  offenders  and  offences,  but  if  the  Church  do  admonish 
the  cri;ninals,  and  censure  them  publicly,  that  clears  her  from  all  sus* 
picion  of  guilt,  and  from  all  just  ground  of  calumny ;  and  preserves  not 
only  her  purity,  but  her  reputation.  It  was  the  great  honour  of 
tSparta,  as  a  senator  there  said,  that  none  could  be  wicked  in  that  city 
and  he  unpunished.  And  this  discipline  kept  up  the  credit  of  the  ancient 
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Charcli  for  many  ages,  so  that  its  very  enemies  did  admire  it,  and 
millions  of  proselytes  came  over  to  it.  But  when  this  primitive  dis- 
cipline did  abate,  the  Church  evidently  decayed  in  its  esteem,  as  well 
as  its  manners.  And  this  is  but  too  plainly  verified  in  our  days  ;  for 
since  these  censures  have  been  brought  into  contempt,  we  are  almost 
overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  those  wickednesses  which  the  secular  laws 
seldom  punish ;  adultery,  fornication,  and  incest,  drunkenness,  blas- 
phemy, and  swearing,  sacrilege,  faction,  and  malice,  which  are  properly 
of  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  are  grown  so  common,  and  so  daring,  that 
they  have  brought  an  infinite  disgrace,  and  a  deplorable  scandal,  on  our 
most  holy  religion.  This  drives  some  from  the  Churchy  hardens  others 
in  their  sinful  separation^  and  opens  the  mouths  of  all  our  adversaries^ 
as  if  they  justly  left  that  Church  where  such  wickedness  goes  un^ 
punished*,** — /i  Discourse  of  Excommunication,  sect.  vi.  pp.  113,  114. 

VI.  The  last  quotation  fitly  introduces  our  sixth  topic  in 
favour  of  a  restoration  of  Corrective  Discipline.  The  general 
$kUe  ofinorak  demands  it. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  prevalence  of  irreligion  and 
immorality,  whenjspeaking  of  the  effect  of  the  abeyance  of  Disci- 
pline upon  other  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry :  we  must 
now  speak  more  specifically  of  certain  of  the  grosser  forms  in 
which  those  vices  popularly  appear.  (1)  For  years  past  the 
most  open  and  advised  atheism^  and  the  most  unbridled  sen- 
sualism^  have  been  preached  and  promulgated,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  in  all  the  populous  towns  of  this  island ;  and  com- 
paratively rural  districts  are  at  present  infected  by  the  same 
doctrines :  thousands,  unwarned  by  their  spiritual  mother,  have 
been  seduced  to  worship  a  new  moral  worlds  whose  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  the  relaxation  of  God'^s  moral  law  ;  and  to  expect 
real  happiness  in  a  novel  socialism^  which  is  eminently  calculated 
to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  society;  and  all  this  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  vast  series  of  publications,  teeming  with  blas^ 

'  He  adds,  '^'Tis  true  thoir  argument  is  as  ill-grounded  as  their  sepamtion  ;  for 
iliey  may  be  as  virtuous  as  they  please  in  a  Clmrcli  wherein  many  are  vicious ;  and 
whUe  wickedness  displcaseth  them,  it  cannot  hurt  them  ;  for  Lot  was  innocent  in 
Sodom,  so  long  as  ho  was  vexed  at  the  conversation  of  the  wicked  :"  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  defend  the  Church,  especially  in  the  person  of  her  spiritual  officers, 
from  the  charge  of  guilty  participation  in  such  a  state  of  things.  But  his  pleas, 
imperfect  as  tlicy  always  were,  do  no  longer  bear  even  a  semblance  of  trutli  :  ho 
could  then  say,  '*  The  priests  lament  it,  and  complain  of  it ;  tlie  bishops  do  all  they 
can  to  suppress  these  growing  evils,  but  being  judges  they  must  not  bo  informers  ; 
and  one  cause  of  this  mischief  is  the  neglect  of  presenting  such  offenders  to  tho 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.    Those  whose  office  it  is,  though  solemnly  fiworn  to  do  it. 


them,  then,  if  they  bo  not  either  amended,  or  cast  out  of  the  f>ociety,  tho  fault  would 
lie  at  the  Church's  door." 
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phemies  against  the  Author  of  our  salvation,  liis  gospel.  Ills 
Church,  and  his  ministry.  The  immense  sale  which  newspapers, 
tracts,  and  books  of  this  class  have  commanded,  is  of  itself  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  extensive  sway  which  infidelity  and  sen- 
suality Iiave  acquired  amongst  us ;  and  that  the  publication, 
purchase,  or  patronage  of  such  works,  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
cognizance  of  the  spiritual  tribunal,  is  evident,  as  well  from  the 
utter  failure  of  the  civil  courts  to  check  it,  as  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself.  (2)  The  evils  of  drunkenness  have  of  late  been  so 
frightfully  apparent,  that  it  seemed  needful  to  invent  a  human 
device  for  the  deliverance  of  its  victims ;  a  device,  whose  inca- 
pacity to  efiect  any  general  reformation  must  necessarily  be 
acknowledged,  so  soon  as  its  novelty  has  passed  away,  and  the 
excitement  of  a  universal  "  (jlreat  is  Diana '**  ceases  to  move  the 
multitude  to  keep  the  vow ;  a  device,  whose  success,  like  that  of 
all  its  utilitarian  predecessors,  being  dei)endent  on  the  super- 
human appreciation  of  to  dyaObv^  is  simply  impossible;  its 
motive  power  is  not  sufticient  to  secure,  in  fallen  man,  even  the 
comparatively  low  aim  of  bodily  well-being ;  whilst  its  substitu- 
tion for  spiritual  remedies  would  be  a  palpable  act  of  treachery, 
both  to  the  sinner,  and  to  God ;  to  the  smner,  because  it  is  not 
as  a  sinner  that  he  vows  to  abstain  ;  to  God,  because  in  "nothing 
is  God  glorified  by  the  pledge,  nor  the  body  of  Christ  vindicated. 
The  temperance  movement  is  essentially  secular ;  its  promoters 
have  expressly  divorced  it  from  any  creed  or  religious  commu- 
nion— ^men  glorying  in  their  shame,  and  blindly  going  about  to 
pull  down  Satan'^s  strongholds,  by  a  procedure  which  dishonours 
the  only  Power  that  is  stronger  than  he.  \Ve  presume  not  to 
attach  this  censure  to  all  who  have  gone  forth  to  rescue  degraded 
men  from  this  sink  of  iniquity ;  for,  doubtless,  there  are  some, 
who  have  recommended  the  new  vow  as  instrumental  to  the 
recoveiy  of  that  self-control,  which  is  essential  to  the  observance 
of  the  older,  the  baptismal  vow.  Some  few  have  accompanied 
their  eulogies  of  temperance  with  acts  of  faith,  and  inculcations 
of  religious  exercises,  as  the  sole  means  of  returning  to  a  per- 
manently right  mind,  and  peace  with  God ;  and  such  have  this 
testimony,  '  they  have  done  what  they  could  f  still,  let  them  not 
slack  their  hand  until  they  see  the  Church  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
her  responsibility,  and  branding  with  niprobation,  and  satanical 

Eossession,  every  slave  of  that  carnal  appetite  which  destroys  both 
ody  and  soul '.  But  neither  was  it  our  purpose,  or  our  gratifica- 
tion, to  reflect  upon  the  non-confession  of  God  by  the  majority  of 
the  '  Apostles  of  Temperance,"  whose  zeal  we  fervently  applaud, 

'  DrimkcnncAs  is  the  assi^od  cauHo  of  thixM^-fuurtliB  of  the  criminal  offcneeti 
and  half  of  the  insanity  in  Great  BriUtin. 
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whilst  their  sin  is  a  sin  of  ignorance,  more  justly  chargeable  upon 
their  betters.  Had  the  clergy  always  set  forth  the  Church  in  her 
>  true  character,  as  the  divinely  instituted  association  for  temper- 
i  ance,  soberness,  and  chastity ;  and  had  such  members  as  habi- 
tually broke  her  rules,  and  disgraced  her  name,  been  regularly 
'  expelled  from  her  body,  —  these  mimic  institutions  had  never 
drawn  men^s  minds  away  from  the  true  remedy ;  and  the  disease, 
involving  excommunication  in  its  train  of  horrors,  had  been  com- 
paratively unknown.  (3)  We  agree  with  the  author  of  "  Religious 
Liberty,^  &c.,  in  thinking  that  the  abortive  nature  of  efforts 
made  in  Parliament  to  check,  by  legislation,  the  horrible  traffic 
of  procurers,  and  others  connected  with  houses  of  ill-fame,  should 
point  the  attention  of  all  Churchmen  to  the  more  appropriate 
remedy  of  a  well-ordered  Spiritual  Discipline.  Moral  offences, 
where  all  parties  to  the  guilt  are,  in  the  eye  of  common  law, 
toillinff  ctccessorieSy  must  be  met  by  the  moral  sanctions  of  the 
ordained  teacher,  and  vindicator  of  morals.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  suicide,  bastardy.  Sabbath-breaking,  habitual  cursing, 
and  many  other  forms  of  sm,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  civil 
officers,  and  human  statutes,  to  check  effectually.  The  recollec- 
tion of  Lord  AshleyX  and  other  disclosures,  relative  to  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  working  classes,  is  too  fresh  in 
men'^s  minds  to  render  any  detail  necessary  here.  Wo  gladly 
refrain  from  such  a  task  ;  and  prefer  to  strengthen  our  position 
as  to  the  necessity  for  distinguishing  between  the  spiritual  and 
civil  office,  in  the  correction  of  such  offences  as  we  have  instanced, 
by  reference  to  weighty  authorities  of  a  generation  past.  How 
fiadly  appropriate,  e.g.  to  England'^s  present  state,  are  the  follow- 
ing observations  of  Comber,  written  soon  after  1680. 

**  The  notorious  increase  of  atheism,  faction,  and  debauchery,  in  this 
and  the  last  age,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied,  and  too  mischievous  to  be 
mentioned^  without  sad  reflections.  But  while  many  express  their 
piety  in  bewailing  the  matter  of  fact,  few  do  exercise  their  considera- 
tion, either  in  searching  after  the  causes  of  this  deplorable  evil,  or 
inquiring  into  the  proper  remedies  for  it,  'Tis  true,  there  may  be 
many  causes  of  so  complicated  and  spreading  a  contagion,  and  divers 
methods  contrived  for  its  cure :  but  there  is  one  great  and  eminent 
occasion  of  this  universal  corruption  that  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  our 
times,  and  the  mother  or  nurse  to  most  of  those  vices  and  errors  which 
are  the  reproach  of  this  age ;  viz.  the  contempt  of  excommunication : 
for  this  being  the  only  means  that  the  Church  hath  to  punish  these 
crimes  (which  the  secular  tribunals  seldom  or  never  take  cognizance  of), 
if  men,  by  ignorance  or  eril  principles,  can  arrive  at  impudence  enough 
to  despise  this  sacred  and  salutary  penalty,  they  have  nothing  left  to 
restrain  them  from  committing  and  openly  abetting  these  offences ; 
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ivhich  by  ibis  means  arc  grown  so  general,  and  so  daring,  that  they  are 
tbc  scandal  of  our  Reformation,  tbe  ruin  of  many  thousand  poor  souls, 
and  cry  to  beavcn  for  tbat  judgment  wbich  upon  earth  they  never  meet 
Avitbal.  It  is  manifest  that  the  schismatics  and  the  profane,  the 
atliL'istical  and  those  who  are  of  most  profligate  conversation,  do  all 
conspire  to  make  the  Ciiurcb's  Discipline  contemptible,  weak,  and  in- 
eflcctual ;  and  all  strive  to  deprive  her  of  that  power  which  they  know 
she  would  use  for  tbe  cure  of  those  vicps,  which  they  indulge  and 
resolve  to  continue  in.  But  it  is  a  mighty  charity  to  these  our  enemies 
to  undeceive  them,  and  let  tbcm  see  that  excommunication  is  not  really 
less  dreadful,  because  some  men,  for  vile  ends,  do  falsely  represent  it 
as  brulum  fubnen  :  and  it  may  be  a  happy  means  of  reforming  the  age, 
to  manifest  the  Divine  original,  the  sacred  authority,  and  the  fatal 
efficacy  of  these  Church  censures ;  which,  if  they  were  rightly  under- 
stood, reverenced  as  they  deserved,  and  prudently  dispensed,  would 
contribute  extremely  toward  the  rooting  out  of  evil  principles  and 
wicked  practices,  and  prevent  the  damnation  of  many  great  offenders, 
who  die  in  their  sins,  because  they  despise  their  remedy,  and  trample 
on  the  means  of  their  Reformation." — Introduction  io  Discourse  of 
Excommunication i  pp.  1,  2. 

A^ain,  the  warning  voice  of  the  saintly  Wilson,  in  his  Godto- 
cation  Cliarpro  of  1721,  might,  with  the  exception  of  an  allusion 
to  a  Royal  order,  have  been  intended  for  our  own  day ; — the  evil 
complained  of  having  only  increased  tenfold,  in  proportion  to  the 
age-long  neglect  of  the  cure  proposed,  during  the  mterval  which 
has  divided  us. 

"  You  have  read  his  majesty's  directions.  You  see  what  a  spirit  of 
profaneness,  libertinism,  and  heresy,  is  gone  out  into  the  w<irld ;  a 
much  worse  plague  than  the  other  wo  are  threatened  with,  and  which 
we  take  so  much  care  to  keep  from  us  '.  It  may  be,  yu  may  think 
that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  ever  being  infected  with  such  wild  opinions 
and  such  blasphemous  tenets,  as  are  hinted  at  in  his  majesty's  direc- 
tions ;  but  be  assured  of  it,  the  same  causes  will  have  the  same  effects. 

"If  wickedness  shall  ever  be  countenanced,  or  those  discountenanced, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  oppose  and  punish  it ; — if  the  imity  of  the  Church 
is  once  made  a  light  matter,  and  he  who  is  the  centre  of  unity,  and  in 
Christ's  stead,  shall  come  to  be  despised,  and  his  authority  set  at 
nought ; — if  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  Christ's  flock  should  not  be 
careful  to  preserve  inviolably  the  sacred  rights  committed  to  their 
trust; — then  will  error  and  infldelity  get  ground;  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  gospel  will  be  despised  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan  set  up  again 
here,  as  well  as  in  other  nations." — Lifc^  p.  27. 

The  same  good  bishop,  in  his  Convocation  Charge  of  the  year 
previous,  June  9,  1 720,  after  defending  himself  from  the  impu- 

'  TIio  ))1iigtie  at  Marseilles,  even  as  the  cholera  now. 
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ation  of  a  rash  and  uncharitable  judgment,  in  the  matter '  which 
lost  him  health,  wealth,  and  liberty,  if  not  eventually  life  also,  thus 
»roceeds : — 

•'  But  let  others  judge,  as  they  will  answer  it  to  our  Great  Master, 
rhis  I  do  assure  you  of,  that  we  have  the  entire  approbation  of  our 
rorthy  metropolitan ',  who  laid  our  cause  very  much  to  heart,  and  would 
lOt  be  at  ease  until  he  saw  that  I  had  received  at  least  some  satisfaction 
Dr  the  injuries  I  had  met  with ;  being  thoroughly  convinced,  by  the 
lapers  laid  before  him,  that  as  on  one  hand  we  had  been  careful  to  put 
a  execution  the  laws  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church,  so  on  the  other,  we 
tad  not  been  wanting  in  that  respect  which  by  our  holy  religion  is  due 
0  those  whom  God  has  set  over  us  in  the  State. 

*'  And  I  have  his  Grace's  most  express  advice,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
}race  of  Canterbury,  (than  whom  no  man  is  more  concerned  for  Church 
liscipline,)  that  we  should  not  be  discouraged  by  the  troubles  we  have 
net  with  from  going  on  in  the  way  of  our  duty. 

*'  And  indeed  if  ever  Church  discipline  were  necessary  it  is  certainly 
o  now,  when  not  only  evil praciiceSt  (which  have  ever,  God  knows,  been 
oo  rife,)  but  evil  books,  and  evil  notions,  (not  heard  of  before  in  this 
»1ace,)  are  become  very  common.  And  people,  who  yet  call  themselves 
/hristians,  are  even  pleased  to  see  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  His 
Sody,  in  a  fair  way  of  being  torn  to  pieces. 

''As  to  the  first  of  these,  namely,  evil  practices,  we  have  endeavoured, 
0  the  best  of  our  power,  to  discourage  them  by  all  means  becoming  the 
pirit  of  the  Gospel,  and,  by  God's  help,  shall  continue  to  do  so.  But 
ne  thing,  my  brethren,  I  beg  you  seriously  to  consider,  that  God  rewards 
ot  those  who  forsake  their  sins/or  fear  of  judgment  ^  but  those  who  do  so 
or  his  sake  and  out  ofchoice> 

"  That  therefore  sinners  are  to  be  convinced  of  the  evil  state  they  are 
(1 ;  they  are  to  be  awakened  into  a  sense  of  their  danger  by  arguments 
rawn  from  another  world,  from  the  wrath  of  God,  from  the  loss  of 
eaven,  and  from  the  blessings  of  a  sincere  repentance.  And  certainly 
be  methods  the  Church  takes  to  set  these  arguments  home  upon  their 
.earts,  are  most  proper,  provided  every  pastor  does  his  duty  ;  offenders 
•eing  obliged  to  give  glory  to  God  in  a  public  confession  of  their  crimes, 
nd  solemnly  to  promise  a  reformation  ;  and  they  then  have  the  prayers 
f  the  Church  for  their  sincere  conversion. 

*  The  suspension  of  Mrs.  Home,  before  referred  to.  This  case  remarkably 
Kemplified  the  advantage  of  such  Church  tribunals,  as  the  simple  and  inexpensive 
Dort  over  which  that  prelate  presided,  in  a  temporal  as  weU  as  spiritual  point  of 
Lew.  It  was  a  case  of  defamation  ;  and  instead  of  leaving  the  slanderer  to 
npimity,  and  the  slandered  to  undeserved  reproach,  with  the  only  alternative  of 

probably  ruinous  lawsuit,  in  which  rhetoric  might  overthrow  reason,  and  virtue 
ield  to  perjury,  or  sin  escape  by  a  merely  technical  flaw,  Ecclesiastical  Discipline 
ffered  a  romdy  relief  to  the  oppressed,  by  the  wholesome  process  of  compurgation  ; 
ad  the  Church  was  vindicated  from  the  oSTence,  even  though  the  offender  refused 
>  be  reformed. 

*  Sir  W.  Dawesy  Bart,  whom  Archbishop  Sharp,  by  his  earnest  solicitation  to 
^ucen  Anno,  procured  a  little  before  his  death  to  be  appointed  his  succesior, 
lerely  from  his  good  opinion  of  the  man,  ^  that  he  would  be  diligent  in  executing 
he  duties  of  his  ofiBce/* 
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"  The  other  evils  which  I  observed  were  become  too  common  amongst 
us,  and  whicli  1  beseech  you  to  beware  of,  are  books  and  notions  of  a  veiy 
evil  tendency.  Tlie  very  least  mischief  which  can  be  supposed  to  follow 
from,  if  not  intended  by  them,  is,  they  give  people  very  loose  notions  of 
religion  in  general ;  and  in  particular  some  that  I  have  seen,  and  othen 
that  I  have  heard  of,  seem  to  have  no  other  true  design  than  to  abuto 
the  Church  of  England  and  her  clergy  ;  to  divide  them  in  their  afiectioni 
and  principles ;  and  to  make  those  to  be  despised  whom  St.  Paul  saith 
expressly,  the  Spirit  of  God  has  ordained  to  he  ministers  of  reconcilia- 
tion betwixt  God  and  men, 

"But  although  these  arc  very  great  evils,  yet  I  cannot  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  our  public  discourses.  The  pulpit  was 
certainly  designed  for  matters  of  another  nature ;  and  these  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  Church  Discipline ;  which,  however  it  may  be  weakened  or 
despised  in  England,  by  reason  of  the  schisms  and  heresies  which  abound 
there,  yet  here,  God  be  praised,  it  is  not  so ;  we  have  power  and  autho- 
rity, both  from  God  and  the  laws,  to  rebuke  gainsayers ;  and  while  we 
are  unanimous  und  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  we  may  hope 
that  our  people  will  not  be  corrupted  with  novel  opinions." — Liji, 
p.  26. 

To  the  same  purposo  might  be  quoted  an  authority  of  no 
mean  weight  with  those  who  affect  to  see  in  the  Ghurch  of 
England's  claim  to  the  power  of  the  keys  nothing  less  than 
priestcraft,  and  a  substitution  of  the  law  for  the  Gospel, — Hugo 
Grotius  \  But  s])ace  forbids  it ;  and  we  shall  conclude  this 
section  by  simply  referring  the  diligent  reader  to  that  careful 
examination  of  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  the  persons 
on  whom,  and  the  crimes  for  which,  they  were  inflicted,  in  the 
ancient  Christian  Church,  which  is  given  in  JJook  xvi.  of  Bingham^s 
Christian  Antiquities,  from  the  second  to  the  fourteenth  chapters 
inclusive. 

VII.  A  forcible  argument  might  be  inserted  here,  drawn  from 
the  recent  and  continued  increase  of  Church  building ;  for  the 
mere  multiplication  of  Sanctuaries  without  any  regard  for  Dis- 
cipline is,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  opening  the  door  for  their 
profanation,  and  closing  the  ear  to  that  Word  of  God  which 
requires  that  Ho  be  served  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  But  having 
glanced  at  this  portion  of  the  subject  in  our  introductory  re- 
marks, and  seeing  that  the  whole  of  our  propositions,  if  established, 
involve  this  conclusion  as  a  necessary  conseauence,  it  seems 
quite  needless  to  enlarge  upon  it  here,  further  than  to  remind  the 
reader  that  to  whatever  extent  it  is  correct  to  compare  the  con- 
dition of  a  large  portion  of  our  rapidly  increased  population  to  a 
state  of  heathenism^  to  the  same  clegree  is  applicable  to  England 
all  that  extraordinary  call  for  the  exercise  of  Corrective  Discipline, 

'  In  Luc.  vi.  22. 
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which  moves  our  colonial  bishops  and  clergy  to  frame  disciplinary 
canons  in  order  that  he  that  runneth  may  now  read  the  true 
character  of  Christian  ethics, — be  he  never  so  barbarous,  ig- 
norant, or  sensual, — ^just  as  clearly  as  the  unbelievers  of  old  time 
were  compelled  to  "see  how  these  Christians  love""  by  their 
deeds  of  charity '. 

The  last  topic,  therefore,  by  which  we  shall  enforce  the  duty  of 
restoring  Spiritual  Discipline,  is,  that  Reason  itself  proclaims  the 
necessity  of  it.  This  is  the  tnio  argument  from  analogy,  and 
finds  its  place  here  not  upon  the  pnnciple  of  a  climax, — for,  aa 
has  been  already  stated,  the  strongest  arguments  had  prece- 
dence,— but  with  the  view  of  silencing  those  cavillers  who,  looking 
upon  the  Church  as  something  external  to  themselves,  though 
they  may  still  call  themselves  Churchmen,  are  wont  to  put  the 
advocates  of  truth  to  silence  by  loud  charges  of  unreasonaoleness ; 
and  who,  knowing  little  and  caring  less  for  the  Divine  com- 
mission, upon  which  the  whole  theory  of  Discipline  rests  in  the 
system  of  the  Church,  must  be  met  upon  their  own  grounds,  and 
beaten  with  the  weapon  of  their  choice. 

Comber,  in  his  "  Discourse  of  Excommunication,^  rested  his 
entire  argument,  as  to  its  obligation,  upon  the  adoption  of  it  into 
Christianity  by  our  blessed  Saviour;  out,  before  entering  upon 
the  proof  of  tliat  adoption,  he  preferred  to  trace  the  original  idea 
and  practice  of  excommunication,  first,  to  the  light  of  natural 
reason  and  the  practice  of  the  Gentiles,  who  had  no  other  guide ; 
and  secondly,  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  before  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation. The  altered  state  of  ecclesiastical  feeling,  and  the 
general  ignorance  or  disregard  of  our  Church's  mind  upon  this 
subject,  rendered  necessary  a  very  different  arrangement,  and  a 
more  full  selection  of  topics  for  the  purpose  of  this  article ;  but 
we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  Comber  s  powerful  assistance,  when, 
as  now,  we  follow  in  his  track. 

''  The  light  of  natural  reason,"  be  says,  ''  shows  us  that  no  society 
ever  did  or  can  subsist  without  governors,  nor  can  those  governors  do 
their  duty,  or  preserve  the  society  committed  to  their  care,  without  a 
power  to  punish  such  as  break  the  rules  of  this  society,  and  commit 
offences  tending  to  the  subversion  of  it ;  for  otherwise  the  society  itself 
must  be  precarious,  and  would  soon  come  to  ruin,  as  wanting  sufficient 
means  to  preserve  itself.  Now  since  it  is  certain  that  Jesus  hath  insti- 
tuted a  society  which  is  called  the  Church,  and  which  is  really  distinct 
from  the  civil  state,  being  appointed  for  other  ends,  and  governed  by 
other  measures,  ruled  by  distinct  officers,  and  guided  by  peculiar  laws ; 

•  The  example  of  Darid,  as  exhibited  in  the  24th  Psalm,  which  ho  composed  for 

the  installatioa  of  the  ark  in  the  newly-erected  tabernacle,  is  too  good  to  be  passed 

over  without  notice;   it  conveys  a  striking  rebuke  to  all  who,  wheu  sunilarly 

einployed,  take  no  heed  to  the  qualification  of  the  worshipped ;  and  never  ask, 

Who  shall  ascend  into  the  biU  of  the  Lord )  Or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place )" 
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a  society  which  did  subsist  when  the  civil  state  opposed  it,  and  must 
continue  (whatever  changes  human  governments  suffer)  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.     Therefore,  the  rulers  of  this  society,  the  Church,  must  have 
some  power  to  punish  all  those  who  do  disturb  the  good  order  thereof 
by  a  false  faith  or  corrupt  worship,  or  by  dissolute  manners.    And  if  oar 
Lord  had  not  entrusted  the  Church  with  such  a  power,  reason  and  ne- 
cessity would  have  compelled  the  rulers  of  the  Church  to  have  assumed 
it,  because  the  Church  cannot  subsist  without  it.     No  man  can  so  much 
as  govern  a  family  in  the  capacity  of  a  father  or  master,  unless  he  be 
invested  with  power  to  let  in  and  turn  out  of  his  family  such  as  he  sees 
fit,  and  to  dispense  or  withhold  the  benefits  belonging  to  his  family  as 
he  sees  occasion  ;  much  less  can  a  larger  society  be  maintained  in  peace 
and  safety  without  the  exercise  of  such  a  power.     And  as  the  father  or 
master  may,  and  doth  exercise  this  authority  within  his  own  family, 
though  it  be  a  part  of  the  commonwealth,  without  damage  to  the  prince's 
power,  80  in  this  society  of  the  Church,  since  the  ends  of  it  are  different 
from  that  of  the  civil  government,  the  ecclesiastical  governors  may  exer- 
cise their  power  and  authority  without  encroachment  on  the  prince's 
sovereignty.    The  ends  of  temporal  princes  being  to  preserve  their  people 
in  outward  peace  and  plenty,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  temporal  rights 
and  privileges,  while  they  live  upon  the  earth.     But  the  ends  of  the 
spiritual  governors  are  to  make  Christians  holy  here  and  happy  here- 
after, and  their  rules  and  punishments  are  both  suited  to  this  end.    The 
rules  are  precepts  of  piety  and  charity,  and  the  penalties  are  proportion- 
ablci  vi«.,  not  corporal  but  spiritual ;  that  is,  the  depriving  diem  of  all 
the  comforts  and  benefit  of  Church  communion  at  present,  and  the  declare 
ing  them  to  be  worthy  of  Divine  vengeance  unless  they  repent.    So  that 
the  rulers  of  the  world  need  have  no  jealousy  for  their  authority,  on  the 
account  of  this  spiritual  jurisdiction  from  his  servants,  who  declares  kiM 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.   They  are  to  watch  for  men's  souls,  to  make 
them  inwardly  good ;  to  reform  their  manners,  and  fit  them  for  a  blessed 
eternity.    And  they  govern  as  fathers,  by  arguments  and  persuasion,  by 
spiritual  promises  and  threatenings,  by  the  rod  of  Church  censures,  not 
by  the  sword  as  the  civil  magistrate  doth.     Yet  as  the  prince  takes  care 
of  the  lives  and  worldly  concerns  of  his  subjects,  and  punisheth  those 
who  injure  them  in  either  of  these,  so  doth  the  spiritual  governor,  in  his 
proper  way,  punish  those  who  act  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  their  own 
or  others'  souls,  whether  by  teaching  false  doctrine,  or  setting  a  bad  ex- 
ample.    And  as  there  are  three  ends  of  outward  and  civil  punishments, 
first,  vov^eaia,  instruction  to  the  offender  to  repent  and  amend  ;  secondly, 
irapdhiyfjia,  warning  toothers  not  to  follow  so  bad  an  example ;  and  thirdly, 
Tifiupiaf  vindication  of  the  society  from  the  scandal  which  might  be  cast 
upon  it  for  suffering  evil  acts  to  be  done  :  so  also  the  spiritual  penalties 
aim  at  the  same  ends,  viz.,  to  reform  the  offender,  to  warn  others  not  to 
follow  the  ill  example,  and  to  clear  the  Church  from  that  scandal  which 
the  acts  of  evil  men,  professing  themselves  Christians,  may  bring  on  it 
if  they  be  not  punished.     All  which  ends  are  obtained  by  this  spiritual 
penalty  of  excommunication  duly  inflicted  by  the  Church,  and  humbly 
submitted  to  by  the  offender  ;  which  doth  clearly  show  that  it  is  ncces- 
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sary  to  the  being,  and  the  well-being  of  this  spiritual  society,  the  Church, 
even  upon  principles  of  natural  reason,  that  its  governors  should  have 
this  power.  And  that  none  may  doubt  whether  natural  reason  doth 
teach  this,  we  will  show  that  the  very  Gentiles  (who  had  no  other  guide 
but  the  light  of  natural  reason)  did  frequently  use  this  kind  of  excluding 
all  those  from  their  society,  especially  from  joining  in  their  sacrifices, 
who  were  unfit  and  unworthy.  And  though  there  were  no  law  to  tura 
such  persons  out  by  violence,  yet  their  order  was  obeyed  by  all,  to  the 
shame  of  those  pretended  Christians  who  despise  the  commands,  and 
deride  the  authority,  of  our  Lord's  ministers  in  the  like  case." — A  Dis* 
course^  ^c.  pp.  2—4. 

From  the  long  catalogue  of  disciplinary  enactments  and  pro* 
eedures  by  which  Comber  established  his  assertion,  we  will 
present  the  reader  with  a  brief  selection.  Draco  decreed  that 
murderers  should  be  excluded  from  the  drink-offerings  and  festi- 
vals, from  the  temples  and  public  assemblies  ;  agreeable  to  which 
is  that  edict  of  (Edipus,  in  Sophocles,  against  the  parricide: 
M^*  hgH'XJLgBqi  firire  irpoor^aJvcTi;  riva,  Mijr'  iv  O^iov  i\fX,aX<Tt, 
u^€  Ovfiaai,  Koivov  noiuv^  jur/rc  yi^vi^ag  vifxuv.  Plato  ordains  of 
Buch  as  strike  their  parents,  irivTwv  hptov  itpyiaOai '  and  accord- 
ingly, Julius  Pollux  informs  us  that  there  was  at  Athens  one 
called  the  "  King  of  the  Sacrifices,'^  whose  duty  it  was  to  proclaim 
that  the  contumacious,  or  such  as  were  of  disposition  contrary  to 
the  holy  rites,  should  abstain  from  the  mysteries.  This  excom- 
munication was  attended  with  solemn  curses,  and  befcl  not  only 
the  shedder  of  blood,  but  the  offender  against  religion,  or  good 
manners.  Herodotus  instances  five  cities  of  Ionia  excluding  a 
sixth  from  all  communion  in  their  sacrifices,  because  one  of  their 
citizens,  called  Agasicles,  had  stolen  a  brazen  tripod  dedicated  to 
Apollo.  Virgil  notes  the  care  taken  by  the  priests  of  Proserpine 
to  exclude  unhallowed  or  profane  persons ;  "  Procul,  O  procul 
este  profani,  conclamat  vates,  totoque  absistite  luco ;''  words,  the 
very  echo  of  an  older  and  universal  Greek  charge,  'EicaC)  «icac  ?<"•€ 
^i&tlXoi.  Suidas  gives  this  explanation  of  the  expression  T(q 
ryoi ;  "  Those  who  were  to  offer  cried  out  rig  ryS^ ;  icho  is  here  f 
then  the  people  charitably  answered,  lloAAoc  kqX  ayaOoly  many 
and  pood  persons ;  and  this  the  sacrificers  did,  that  they  whose 
eonsciences  accused  them  of  any  impurity,  might  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  holy  rites ;"  which  warning  was  considered  so 
sacred  in  its  nature,  that  even  Nero  is  reported  by  Suetonius  to 
have  abstained  from  the  Eleusinian  rites,  after  the  appointed 
officer  had  proclaimed  that  no  impious  or  unclean  person  should  be 
present  there.     Caesar  testifies  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul,  that  '*  if  any 

Erivatc  or  public  person  stand  not  to  their  decrees,  they  forbid 
im  their  sacrifices,  which  is  the  highest  punishment  among  them ; 
Tor  they  who  are  thus  interdicted,  are  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
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the  impious  and  wicked ;  all  men  turn  away  from  them,  and  will 
not  meet  them,  nor  speak  with  them;  nor  can  they  have  any 
benefit  of  the  law,  nor  receive  any  kind  of  honour/^  *'  The  Ger- 
nians,^^  says  Tacitus,  ''  punished  cowards  by  exclusion  from  their 
sacrifices,  as  well  as  councils ;  and  Tuisco,  their  first  lawgiver, 
allowed  none  but  the  priests  to  execute,  bind,  or  cliastise  male- 
factors; that  so  men  \\\\^\i  not  only  take  it  for  a  corporal  penalty 
by  the  princo'*s  conunand,  but  as  due  vengeance  from  the  gods. ' 
Therefore  cxconnnunication  was  then  thought  a  sadder  penalty 
than  stripes,  imprisonment,  or  death  itself.  "  Which  opinion, 
adds  Comber,  "  of  these  poor  barbarians  will  rise  up  in  judgment 
one  day  against  those  wretched  pretenders  to  Christianity,  who 
slight  the  censures  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  value  not  their 
just  exclusion  from  those  Divine  ordinances  which  He  hath 
appointed/'  It  is  clear  from  this  that  Comber  did  not  suppose 
it  possible  for  the  clergy  to  forget  that  they  are  charged  with 
the  execution  of  discipline ;  much  less  tliat  they  would  ever  acquir 
esce  in  deprivation  of  it  by  human  laws,  and  even  deny  its  obliga- 
tion, and  spurn  it  as  an  invention  of  the  "  dark  ages/^  Such 
excess  of  contcmi)t  was  reserved  for  a  later  generation ;  when 
not  only  tlie  people  are  to  be  taught  to  revere  Church  censures  as 
God's  ordinance,  and  to  assist  in  their  execution,  after  the  manner 
contemplated  by  the  framcrs  of  our  XXXIX  Articles ;  but  inany 
even  of  bishops  and  priests  also  i-equire  to  be  reminded  to  stir  tip, 
in  this  respect,  the  gift  that  is  in  t/iem  by  the  laying-on  of  hands, 
"Finally,  this  general  consent  of  all  nations  (thus  explained) 
doth  declare  that  natural  reason  did  teach  the  very  heathens, 
who  wanted  the  revealed  will  of  God,  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
being  and  the  honour  of  religion,  to  give  their  priests  a  power  to 
cast  out  all  notorious,  infamous,  and  scandalous  criminals  from 
their  temples,  and  to  exclude  them  from  all  communion  in  their 
sacrificos.'''  The  Gentiks^  tchich  had  not  the  law,  did  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  laic,  so  far  as  their  views  of  acts  disqualifying 
for  worshijj  accorded  with  the  truth.  And  shall  we,  who  have  not 
the  law  only,  but  the  Gospel  also,  bearing  unmistakeable  testimony 
to  our  duty  in  this  behalf,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Reason  and  Revela- 
tion, both  ?  resist  the  compunctions  of  a  conscience,  sensible,  if 
not  of  engagements  to  exercise  Discipline,  at  least  of  offence  at  tho 
forced  ministrations  consequent  on  its  abeyance?  and  thusencourage 
presumption,  and  peri)etuate  scandals  ?  God  forbid !  But  may  He 
of  his  infinite  goodness,  so  direct  and  bless  the  prayers  and  efforts 
of  those  who  realize  our  evil  state,  and  labour  for  a  restoration,  that 
the  interval  may  be  a  short  one  before  all  iMiglish  Churchmen  shall 
read  with  shame  and  contrition  of  soul,  this  lesson  in  tho  records 
oi pagan  discipline^  "  Go  and  do  thou  likewise," 
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Aet.  VI. — 1.  Proceedings  of  the  First  Anti-Siate-Chureh  Can- 
'        /erence^  held  in  London^  April  30,  May  J  and  2,  1844. 

;    2.  Minutes  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
j        British  Anti'State-Chtirch  Association^   held  at  the  Guildhall 
Coffee-housey  in  the  City  of  London^  on  Tuesday^  May  6,  1845. 

I  3.  Minutes  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 

i  British   Anti-State-Church   Associa^tion,    held    at    the  Baptist 

I  Chapely  Belvoir-streety  Leicester^  on   Thursday^  May   7,  and 

,  Friday,  May  8,  1846. 

I  4.  British  Anti-State-Church  Association  for  the  Liberation  of 

I  Religion  from  all  State  Interference.    Proceedings  of  the  First 

\  Triennial  Conference,  held  in  Crosby  Hall,  Bi^opsgate^reet, 

f  London,  May  4,  5,  and  6,  1847. 

f    6.  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Tuesday,  May  2, 
1848,  at  the  Offices  of  the  British  Anti-State-Church  Association, 

6.  Tracts  of  the  British  Anti-State-Church  Association,     Nob. 
1—30.     London,  1844—1848. 

ji    1 .  Tra^^  for  the  Million.     Nos.  1— 22.     London,  1846— 1848. 

f  There  is  no  surer  sign  of  an  approaching  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
I  men  than  when  antagonistic  principles  lead  to  coincident  con- 
clusions, when  those  who  in  theory  are  at  the  greatest  conceiv- 
able distance  from  each  other,  occupying  opposite  extremes  in 
the  world  of  thought,  are  involuntarily  thrown  together  in  their 
practical  tendencies.  Such  unnatural  conjunctions  of  things  in 
their  nature  inharmonious  are  both  ominous  of  impending  change, 
and  symptomatic  of  some  great  anomdy,  some  serious  derange- 
ment, in  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  The  strange  combinations 
of  the  most  adverse  elements  of  religious  and  political  life,  which 
had  recently  taken  place,  cast  before  them  the  shadows  of  the 
revolutions  since  accomplished  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  and 
considering  how  much  the  recoil  of  those  events  has  been  felt 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  our  country  among  the  i*est,  it  is 
impossible  to  contemplate,  without  considerable  alai*m,  every 
manifestation  among  ourselves  of  a  similar  concurrence  of  parties 
which  have  nothing  else  in  common,  in  the  expediency  of  certain 
practical  measures  of  supposed  reform  and  relief.  It  is  an 
lU  sign  when  the  advocate  of  Church  principles  finds  himself 
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embarked  in  the  same  boat  with  the  political  dissenter,  the 
member  of  the  "  Anti-State-Church  Association.'*  Hitherto, 
indeed,  the  tendency  towards  a  separation  between  Church  and 
State  has  among  Churchmen  been  confined  to  the  foremost  ranks, 
or  j)erhaps  we  g^ould  say,  the  most  advanced  skirmishers,  of  the 
two  extreme  parties  in  the  Church;  but  there  are  sufficient 
elements  of  mischief  at  work  to  render  the  further  development 
of  that  tendency,  and  the  consequent  conversion  of  Churchmen  to 
Anti-State-Church  principles,  far  from  im])robable.  To  the 
causes  likely  to  produce  such  a  result,  we  need  do  no  more  than 
briefly  allude  in  this  place.  The  attitude  which  the  State  has 
assumed  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  Church  education,  and 
which,  coming  in  the  form  of  proffered  assistance,  amounts  vir- 
tually to  obstruction, — the  pretension  of  the  State,  advanced 
with  daily  greater  openness  and  violence,  to  treat  the  Church 
upon  the  footing  of  one  sect  among  many,  the  only  distinction 
made  between  them  being  that  the  State  claims  over  the  Church 
a  right  of  interference  which  it  dares  not  to  attempt  with  regard 
to  the  meanest  of  the  sects, — the  bold  and  high-handed  determi- 
nation to  exempt  the  Church  patronage  of  the  State  from  every 
check  which  the  constitution  of  the  Church  has  provided  against 
the  intrusion  of  unfit  persons  into  her  offices  of  tnist, — the  perse- 
verance in  a  pernicious  system  of  Church  legislation  by  a  Parliament 
which  does  not  recognize  the  principles  of  the  Church,  and  which 
counts  among  its  members  a  host  of  declared  enemies  of  the 
Church  and  of  her  principles,  a  system  necessarily  productive  of 
many  unintentional  blunders,  if  not  of  intentional  injuries  to  the 
Church, — and,  last  and  most  grievous  of  all,  the  recent  proposal, 
not  the  less  alarming  because  proceeding  from  a  number  of  dis- 
affected clergymen,  to  erect  Parliament,  although  distracted  by 
an  endless  variety  of  sectarian  opinions  among  its  members,  and 
creedless  in  its  corporate  capacity,  into  an  ecclesiastical  synod, 
and  to  make  it  the  arbiter  of  the  Ciiurcirs  faith  and  doctrines- 
all  these  causes,  with  others  of  lesser  account,  and  of  a  more 
secular  character,  are  unquestionably  calculated  to  make  the 
most  sincere  and  devoted  Churchman  feel  that  the  connexion 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  is  productive  of  the  most 
serious,  not  to  say  of  intolerable,  evils.  Under  such  ciraum- 
stances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  numbers,  guided  by  impulse 
rather  than  by  mature  judgment,  by  zeal  rather  than  by  know- 
ledge, should  iiish  to  the  conclusion  that  the  severance  of  the 
connexion  between  Church  and  St.ite  is  not  only  allowable,  but 
would  be  of  positive  benefit  to  the  Church;  that  they  should,  as 
the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  1847  (No.  41, 
expresses  it,  *^  turn  their  eyes  to  an  alternative  wliich  practically 
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win  bring  them  alongside  of  the  British  Anti-State-Church 
•Association."  ^ 

It  is  something  to  be  cleariy  aware  of  the  danger  of  this  alter- 
native ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  bring  those  who  may  be  tempted 
into  it,  acquainted  with  the  company  into  which  their  aspirations 
for  a  separation  between  Church  and  State  must  lead  them, 
rather  than  from  any  notion  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
Anti-State-Church  Association,  that  we  are  induced  to  drag  forth 
that  body  from  its  obscure  notoriety,  and  to  bring  its  constitution, 
itfi  principles,  and  its  action,  under  the  cognizance  of  the  members 
of  the  Church.  In  doing  this  we  desire  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  connexion  with  the  State  is  by  no  means  essential  to 
the  being  of  the  Church.  We  remember,  of  course,  that  there 
was  a  time,  far  from  the  least  prosperous  period  in  the  Churches 
history,  when  the  Church  was  not  only  not  connected  with  the 
State,  but  persecuted  by  it,  and  threatened  with  extermination ; 
it  is  a  recollection  from  which  we  draw  great  comfort  in  the 
prospect,  by  no  means  an  improbable,  scarcely  a  remote  one,  of 
the  renewal  of  a  war  of  extermination  on  the  part  of  the  State 
against  the  Church.  Neither  are  we  prepared  to  maintain  that 
in  the  event  of  matters  being  pushed  to  an  extremity,  the  time 
may  not  come  when  it  will  be  tne  duty  of  the  Church,  not  indeed 
to  force  on  by  any  act  of  hers  the  severance  of  her  connexion 
with  the  State,  but  to  offer  to  the  encroachments  of  a  political 
power  acknowledging  no  other  than  a  merely  human,  a  utilitarian, 
materialistic  basis  of  society,  such  firm  resistance  as  will  leave  the 
State  no  option  but  that  of  repentance  on  the  one  hand,  or  perse- 
cution of  tne  Church  on  the  other.  Yet,  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion, we  trust,  when  the  time  of  persecution  shall  arrive,  to  bear 
our  share  of  it,  and  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  such 
a  time  may  come,  that  it  may  not  be  very  far  distant,  we  feel 
anxious, — all  the  more  anxious  because  we  are  sensible  of  the 
approaching  danger, — that  no  rashness  of  over-zealous  church- 
manship  should  accelerate  the  crisis,  in  order  that  when  the  evil 
day  comes.  Churchmen  may  be  supported  in  it  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  carried  forbearance  to  the  utmost  limits  to  which 
it  can  be  extended  without  a  sinful  surrender  of  the  paramount 
obedience  due  to  the  invisible  Head  of  the  Church, — and,  above 
all,  that  they  may  stand  out  in  sharp  and  clear  contrast  from  the 
unruly  and  ungodly  multitude  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the 
Anti-State-Church  Association. 

On  inauiring  into  the  origin  of  this  Association,  we  learn  that 
the  world  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Nonconformist^  a 
yirulent  dissenting  print,  started  about  eight  years  ago,  whoso 
motto  is  ^^  the  dissidence  of  dissent,  and  the  protestantism  of  the 
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Protestant  relij^ion."'  A  paper  from  the  pen  of  Dr»  Oox,  read  at 
the  first  Anti-State-Ohurch  Conference  (No.  1),  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  early  history  of  the  movement  :•— 

'*  In  1842  the  editor  of  the  Noncofiformisi  produced  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  evils  of  State  and  Church  alliance,  and  proposed  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  adopting  measures  for 
an  aggressive  movement ;  hut  the  suggestion  only  tended  further  to 
illustrate  the  apathy  of  dissenters  at  that  period.  Providence  soon 
employed  another  weapon,  which  the  author  of  the  projected  mischief 
denominated  an  olive  branch,  hut  which  nonconformists  soon  perceived 
to  he  a  rod  to  chastise  them  into  an  ecclesiastical  suhjugation  to  which 
they  were  hy  no  means  disposed  to  suhmit ;  and  hy  their  unanimity 
and  zeal,  a  Parliament  with  scarcely  any  dissentients,  and  a  Govern* 
ment  undoubtedly  strong,  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  design. 

*'  The  same  journalist  immediately  resumed  his  efforts  to  obtain  a 
convention,  but  for  a  considerable  time  with  no  apparent  success.  At 
length  a  brief  appeal,  signed  by  upwards  of  seventy  ministers  resident 
in  the  midland  counties,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  rouse  to  united 
action  in  order  to  rescue  religious  freedom  for  ever  from  the  dangers  of 
ignorant  and  intermeddling  legislation,  was  sent,  in  the  autumn  of 
1843,  to  the  secretaries  of  various  dissenting  bodies  in  London.  In 
the  mean  time  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  measures  to  secure  and 
advance  the  interests  of  religious  freedom  had  been  seen  by  a  few  indi* 
viduals,  who  held  private  meetings,  employed  some  methods  of  ascertain- 
ing the  sentiments  of  their  brethren  at  a  distance,  and  agreed  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  ministers  of  the  three  denominations  on  the  subject. 
Owing  to  untoward  circumstances  occasioning  informality  in  pre- 
senting the  memorial  of  the  midland  counties,  but  still  more  to  a 
disinclination  to  adopt  any  present  aggressive  movement,  that  memorial 
was  disregarded,  and  the  efforts  of  such  members  of  that  body  as  were 
anxious  to  do  something,  were  in  consequence  unavailing. 

*'  Impatient  of  delay,  a  meeting  of  gentlemen,  ministers  and  others, 
in  the  counties  already  referred  to,  was  convened  by  circular,  and  held 
at  the  Town  Uall  Library,  Leicester,  on  Thursday,  December  7tht 
1843 ;  when  the  following  resolution,  among  others,  was  adopted 
unanimously : — 

'* '  That  this  meeting,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  principle  of 
national  establishments  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  is  essentially 
anti-Christian  and  unjust,  derogatory  to  the  sovereign  claims  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  subversive  of  the  indefeasible  rights  of 
man ;  that  the  practical  working  of  this  principle  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  productive  of  numerous  and  most  deplorable  evils — 
spiritual,  moral,  political,  and  social ;  that  strenuous  and  systematic 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  extend  the  range,  and  to  augment  the 
efficiency,  of  this  principle,  both  at  home  and  in  our  colonies ;  that  the 
introduction  to  Parliamenti  last  sessioui  of  the  Factories  Educatioa 
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Bill  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  affords  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  existing  measure  of  religious  liberty  enjoyed  in 
this  kingdom  is,  during  the  continuance  of  the  compulsory  systemi 
unsafe ;  and  that  the  present  juncture  of  events  distinctly  and  loudly 
calls  upon  the  friends  of  the  voluntary  principle  cordially  to  unite,  and 
earnestly  to  labour,  in  the  use  of  all  peaceable  and  Christian  means,  to 
accomplish,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  separation  of  the  Church  from 
the  State — deem  it  expedient  that  a  conference  of  delegates  be  con- 
vened, representing  all  persons  in  these  realms  who  repudiate  the 
principle  of  a  religious  establishment,  and  who  are  of  opinion  that  this 
is  a  suitable  method  of  commencing  a  serious  movement  against  it; 
and  this  meeting  do  hereby  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  best  exertions 
to  secure  the  assembling  of  such  conference  at  the  place  and  time  which 
may  hereafter  appear  most  nearly  to  accord  with  general  conveniencei 
and  with  the  demand  of  contingent  events/ 

**  Three  gentlemen  from  London,  who  were  present  at  the  meeting 
at  Leicester  (Dr.  Cox,  Dr.  Price,  and  Mr,  Miall),  having  be^n  requested 
to  act  as  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  general  design  of  the  meeting,  by 
completing  a  list,  which  was  subsequently  proposed,  of  ministers  and 
gentlemen  resident  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  constitute  a 
Provisional  Commtttet^  were  requested,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Congrega* 
tional  Library  in  London,  to  unite  with  themselves  three  others  (ReT. 
C.  Stovel,  Rev.  J.  Carlile,  and  Mr.  Hare)  chosen  for  the  same  purpose. 
That  Provisional  Committee  consisted  of  nearly  200  individusjs — 145 
ministers  and  48  laymen— -who  readily  acceded  to  the  wishes  of 
their  friends,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  elect  an  Executive  Committee 
of  twenty-one.  Incessantly  devoted  from  the  moment  of  their  election 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  object  to  which  they  were  invited,  namely, 
to  devise  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  conference  of  the  friends  of 
religious  freedom  and  the  decided  opponents  of  State-Church  establish- 
ments— ^having  assembled  on  Thursday,  Feb.  8th,  1844,  they  continued 
to  meet  weekly,  to  conduct  an  extensive  correspondence  with  every 
part  of  the  empire,  and  to  prepare  for  a  conference  of  all  denominations 
on  the  great  enterprise  before  them." 

By  theae  means  the  first  Anti-State-Ghurch  Conference  was 
broufl^ht  into  existence.  It  arose  from  an  active,  but  artificial 
affitation,  and  drew  its  inspirations  from  a  determination  to 
obstruct  as  much  as  possible  the  difiusion  of  religious  knowledge 
among  the  ignorant  masses  of  our  manufacturing  population. 
We  never  professed  to  be  admirers  of  Sir  James  (iraham^s 
Factory  Education  Bill, — the  "olive  branch,"  alias  "rod,'* 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Cox  in  the  above  extract.  It  was  a  measure 
which  placed  the  Clergy  in  a  position  anomalous  in  itself,  and 
calculated  seriously  to  cUtmage  their  consistency  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  thereby  to  im{>air  their  efficiency.  Still,  before 
the  awful  revelation  of  heathenish  ignorance  in  the  manufacturing 
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districts,  of  a  wholesale  iuimolation  of  souls  to  the  demon  of  lucre, 
the  voice  of  the  Church  was  mute ;  slie  was  i*eady  to  forego  her 
own  rightful  position  rather  than  offer  obstruction  to  a  measure^ 
however  objectionable  in  other  respects,  which  provided  a  remedy 
for  so  crying  an  evil.  While  this  was  the  conduct  of  the  Church 
in  reference  to  Sir  J.  Graham's  Bill,  the  defeat  of  which  cannot 
— especially  after  the  noble  effort  on  her  part  to  which  it  led— 
be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  great  service  ren- 
dered to  the  Churcli  by  her  enemies,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  zealots  whom  Dr.  Uox,  himself  one  of  the  number,  eulogizes 
as  the  indefatigable  originatoi's  of  the  A nti- State-Church  move- 
ment, were  perfectly  willing  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
thousands  of^  souls  perishing  in  a  condition  of  worse  than  pagan 
ignorance,  i*ather  than  suffer  the  State  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
Church  for  the  removal  of  that  ignorance  and  the  salvation  of 
those  souls.  It  was  the  calling  out  of  the  remedial  action  of  the 
Church  for  the  ciu'e  of  a  great  national  evil,  which  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  notable  design  of  making  war,  war  to  the  knife, 
upon  the  Church  herself.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  dissenting 
system  on  this  occasion,  abundantly  bearing  out  the  Doctor^s  owa 
remark,  that  '^  systems  generate  prejudices,  work  on  human  pas- 
sions, envenom  party  feelings,  render  the  amiable  cruel,  and  the 
cruel  ferocious."  True,  most  true,  plain-spoken  Doctor  Cox,—- • 
it  was  indeed  "  ferocious"'  to  say,  "  Bather  than  run  the  risk  of 
the  additional  influence  which  tliis  Education  Bill  may  give  to  the 
ministers  of  the  hated  State-Church,  let  us  doom  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  factory  children  to  ignorance  and  to  eternal 
ruin.  Perish  their  souls !  rather  than  that  the  Church  should 
flourish.**'  With  such  "  ferocity"  of  fanaticism  in  act,  making  a 
holocaust  of  the  blood  of  the  innocents,  it  sounds  more  hke 
hypocrisy  than  any  thing  else,  to  declare  with  pious  unction : 
^^  It  is  material  to  observe  that  it  is  not  against  inetij  but  sygtems, 
or  rather  against  07ie  great  anti-scriptural  system^  that  we  wage 
holy  warfare ;  and  call  upon  all  that  love  the  truth  to  come  up 
^  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty.' "  It  was  not  with  the  "  help  of  the  Lord,"  but  with  the 
help  of  "  the  spirit  which  denieth,"  that  Dr.  Cox  and  his  com- 
pany arose  to  the  battle ;  and  that  not  against  the  mighty,  but 
against  weak  helpless  children,  the  lambs,  as  they  are  called  to 
be,  of  the  fold  of  Christ. 

Being  thus  born  and  cradled  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  souls 
of  men,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  Anti-State-Church 
Association  should  be  found  to  pursue  its  career  headlong,  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  great  religious  institution  of  the  country,  the 
religious  teacher  of  its  present  and  by- gone  generations,  without  the 
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least  concern  as  to  the  means  of  filling  the  immense  void  which  it 
proposes  to  create,  without  any  thing  to  substitute  for  the  action  of 
the  Church,  except  the  empty  declamation  of  Anti-State-Church 
councillors,  and  Anti-State-Church  lecturers,  whose  motto  is: 
"  Pereat  ecclesiay  ruai  coelum  r 

This  is  a  heavy  charge  to  bring  against  a  body  of  men  who 
come  before  the  world  with  words  of  holy  zeal  for  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  of  love  for  the  souls  of  men,  upon  their  lips ;  a  charge 
which  we  should  assuredly  neither  wish  nor  venture  to  bring 
against  them,  were  we  not  driven  to  the  conclusion,  and  borne 
out  in  the  assertion,  by  their  own  acts  and  recorded  declarations. 
We  look  in  vain  in  their  principles  for  any  thing  beyond  that  of 
destruction ;  in  vain  for  any  elements  out  of  which  another,  even 
though  it  were  an  erroneous,  system  of  religion,  might  be  built  up, 
when  they  shall  have  succeeded  in  levelling  the  structure  of  ages 
with  the  ground.  While  the  Gospel  serves  as  the  pretext  for 
their  aggression  upon  the  Church,  they  are  not  themselves  agreed 
what  the  Gospel  is;  nay,  it  is  evident,  that  any  positive  form 
of  belief,  even  if  they  were  prepared  to  give  their  assent  to  it  to- 
day, would  not  be  admitted  by  them  as  a  permanent  standard  or 
symbol  of  truth.  The  privilege  of  denying  every  thing,  if  it  shall  I " 
so  please  them,  of  being  bound  by  nothing,  is  the  only  tangible  j 
idea  which  runs  through  all  their  statements  and  arguments ;  i 
this  thej  hold  to  be  the  very  essence  of  religion,  even  that  "liberty  ' 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free.**'  This  wicked  principle  of 
individual  and  universal  licence,  to  which  they  blasphemously  give 
the  name  of  Christian  liberty,  pervades  alike  their  religious  and 
their  political  sentiments  ;  whatever  savours  of  authority,  whether 
it  be  a  settled  belief  and  a  regular  ministry,  or  a  civil  magistrate 
bearing  rule  as  the  ordinance  of  God,  is  equally  repudiated  by 
them  ;  the  will  of  the  multitude,  and  that  alone,  is  to  decide  what 
shall  be  law  on  earth,  and  truth  in  heaven. 

**  A  knowledge  of  our  nature,"  we  are  told  (Tracts  for  the  Million, 
No,  8),  "  and  of  history,  teaches,  that  the  best  way  to  secure  religious 
progress  and  improvement,  is  to  leave  religious  principles  to  the  unfet^ 
tered  understandings ,  wills,  and  consciences  of  men ;  whereas  state- 
enjoined  creeds  and  customs  present  strong  obstacles  to  the  correction 
of  what  is  evil,  and  the  perfection  of  what  is  good." 

"  It  is  plain,"  says  the  author  of  the  tract,  •  The  Church  of  Christ : 
What  is  it  ?'  "  that  the  supreme  tribunal  to  decide  this  cause  is  a  man's 
own  private  judgment,  and  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  the  statute-book  by 
which  this  decision  is  to  be  regulated.  Every  one's  own  conscience  is 
to  test  all  Church  pretensions  by  the  standard  of  God's  word." 

As  it  happens,  however,  that  this  "supreme tribunal"  does  not 
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pronounce  the  same  judgment  in  all  minda,  nor,  indeed,  in  the 
same  mind  at  all  times,  Mr.  Brewin  Grant,  the  writer  of  the  tract  in 
question,  is  driven  to  give  of  the  Church  the  following  definition : 

*'  The  Church  is  a  visible  Embodiment  of  Christianity  in  its  unity  of 
spirit  <ind  its  variety  of  development.** 

This  ^^  variety  of  development,""  as  it  is  understood  by  this 
writer,  is  not  confined  to  those  extenials  of  Church  discipline  and 
worship  which,  it  is  admitted,  ^'  may  be  changed  according  to  the 
diversities  of  countries,  times,  and  men"s  manners  C  it  afljecta  the 
whole  system  of  the  Church,  the  very  fundamentals  of  its  con- 
stitution and  doctrine. 

**  The  Bible  is  the  statute-book  of  the  Church,  but  it  does  not  give  a 
full  description  of  rites  (as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Judaism),  nor  a  fiill  con- 
fession of  faith,  nor  a  clear  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  If, 
therefore,  the  Church  is  founded  on  an  external  uniformity,  it  is  not 
authorized  by  the  Bible,  for  it  lays  down  no  outward  rule.  Taking 
externals  as  the  guide,  the  Church  is  an  assemblage  of  men  who  have 
nothing  established  as  the  common  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The 
statute-book  contains  no  minute  description  of  rites — ^no  elaborate 
arrangement  of  creeds  and  discipline ;  its  doctrines  are  thrown  out  with 
a  nobleness  which  baffles  the  one-sidedness  of  sects  and  schools.  There 
is  not  a  single  formally  expressed  article  in  the  whole  Bible.  The 
question  of  Church  polity,  as  a  definite  order  of  government,  is  equally 
difficult ;  is  it  to  be  episcopal,  presby  terian,  or  congregational  ?  Surely, 
if  the  Church  of  Christ  consists  in  an  outward  unity,  the  Bible  is  the 
wrong  book  for  this  Church  to  be  founded  on,  since  it  purposely  leaves 
these  matters  in  obscurity.  The  most  important  part  of  revelation  has 
to  be  supplied  by  tradition ;  the  Church  has  to  be  its  own  founder — to 
arrange  for  the  fundamentals  of  its  faith  and  practice." 

Such  is  the  painful  vagueness  to  which  men  are  reduced,  when, 
walking  by  the  light  of  their  own  understandings,  they  separate 
the  word  of  God  from  the  living  witness  to  whose  keeping  He  has 
committed  that  word,  and  from  those  life-giving  ordinances  by 
which  He  has  made  provision  for  the  nurturing  in  oneness  of 
faith  and  spirit,  because  in  oneness  of  life  with  Himself,  those  who 
are  willing  to  seek  the  grace  and  truth  of  God  humbly,  reverently, 
obediently,  and  by  faith,  in  the  way  prescribed  by  God.  To  escape 
from  the  evil  conclusion  into  which  lie  has  led  himself,  Mr.  Brewin 
Grant  has  recourse  to  what  he  calls  *^  the  general  spirit  which 
the  Gospel  enforces,^  in  contradistinction  to  *'  particular  tenets 
and  rit^s  C  and  then  subjoins  a  brief  summary  of  faith  of  his 
own  composing,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  genuine  and 
indisputable  expression  of  that  "  general  spirit,^  but  to  which,  he 
will  give  us  leave  to  say,  we  have  quite  as  much  right  to  take 
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exeeptioQS  aa  he  has  to  repudiate  the  three  Catholic  Greeds.  At 
the  same  time  he  acknowledges,  that  ^*  for  the  true  and  complete 
union  of  the  great  spiritual  body,  the  Church,  there  should  be  a 
sympathy  amongst  the  members,  a  mutual  recognition  of  each 
other, — there  must  be  one  circulation  throughout  the  whole  system  ;'*'' 
but  how,  upon  his  own  principles,  that  union  is  to  be  brought 
about,  how  the  ^^  sympathy''^  and  the  ^'  one  circulation''''  are  to  be 
produced,  is  a  point  on  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  pious  wish 
not  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  Mr.  Brewin  Grant  bas  the  wisdom  to  be 
silent. 

Another  of  the  tract  writers,  ^^the  Rev.^^  A.  J,  Morris,  carries 
the  argument  against  settled  forms  or  articles  of  belief  a  step 
further,  bv  demonstrating  the  practical  impossibility,  as  it  appears 
to  him,  of  any  man  ever  cherishing  a  single  verity  as  absolute  and 
unfiuling  truth.     In  his  opinion, 

"  It  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  receive  and  to  aver  that  which  com- 
mends itself  by  evidence  to  his  own  mind.  Ood  has  given  to  him  this 
right.  But  the  right  involves  an  obligation.  It  is  not  only  a  privi- 
lege but  a  duty.  He  is  bound,  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  and 
by  the  express  law  of  his  Creator,  to  be  mlling  to  adopt  fresh  f^iewSt  if 
they  possess  the  necessary  proof  of  being  right  views,  to  keep  his  heart 
open  to  every  indmation  of  the  Divine  will.  Possessed,  as  all  men  are, 
of  the  elements  of  fallibility,  and  surrounded,  as  all  men  are,  with  in- 
fluences favourable  to  error,  it  ii  a  mark  of  humility,  as  well  as  of 
honesty,  while  we  are  faithful  to  our  present  convictions,  to  be  ready  to 
receive  others.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  we  are  in  the  right ; 
but  it  is  improper  to  believe  that  we  cannot  but  be.  Decidedness  of 
belief  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  stern  denial  of  infallibility ;  and 
we  are  bound  to  cherish  a  constant  and  candid  spirit  of  inquiry  by  the 
very  grounds  on  which  we  have  received  and  do  hold  our  actual  faith. 
Whatever  tends  to  check  this  spirit,  is  a  serious  evil." 

And  in  another  place,  in  his  "  Anti-State-Church  Catechism,^' 
the  same  idea  is  expressed  with  still  greater  clearness. 

"  Man  is  in  a  condition,  in  the  present  world,  in  which  he  is  bound, 
by  duty  and  interest,  to  be  '  ever  learning.'  As  none  is  infallible,  none 
it  able  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  inquiry.  But  State  Churches  are, 
md  always  have  been,  formidable  barriers  to  this.  They  '  stereotype ' 
loctrines,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  retain  errors  after  others  have 
{ot  rid  of  them.  All  '  protected  '  interests  are  backward  in  seeking  and 
idopting  improvements.  It  is  so  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  and  in 
religion.  Entire  freedom  is  the  only  thing  by  which  the  progress  of 
men  in  religious  truth  can  be  secured." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  wretched  than  this 
application  of  the  "  free  trade  '^^  principle  to  religious  truth :  the 
miserable  state,  described  by  the  Apostle,  of  those  who  are  ^'  ever 
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learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,*" 
IS  portrayed  with  distressing  fidehty  in  this  ideal  of  what  the 
Christian  ought  to  be.  Viewing  trutli,  as  all  the  professoro  of 
sucli  doctrines  do,  as  a  production  of  the  human  mind,  the  mate- 
rial of  which  is  taken  from  the  Bible,  but  the  fashion  supplied 
by  man  himself,  nothing,  of  course,  can  be  more  consistent  than 
this  perpetual  scepticism  underlying  every  conviction,  even  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  most  firmly  entertained;  nor  can  any 
thing  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  total  absence  of  that  which 
alone  gives  to  religious  truth  substance  and  reality  in  the  mind 
of  man,  the  eifectual  operation,  the  conscious  and  abiding  pre- 
sence, of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  speak  of  Him,  of  the  word 
engrafted  by  Him,  of  that  living  faith  which  He  begets,  and  by 
which  we  arc  enjoined  and  exhorted  to  hold  fast  as  by  the 
sheet-anchor  of  our  souls,  in  terms  of  such  looseness  and  uncer- 
tainty, were  indeed  blasphemy :  but  of  this  sin  the  propounders 
of  Anti-State-Churchism  are  clearly  guiltless ;  they  know  not  that 
deep  and  holy  fountain  of  unfailing  truth  ;  and  when  they  speak 
of  faith,  it  is  evident  that  they  ''  understand  neither  what  they 
say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm." 

So  much  for  the  theology  of  the  Anti-State-Church  Associ- 
ation. Its  political  principles  are  not  less  unsound  and  untenable. 
They  may  be  gathered  with  unmistakeable  distinctness  from  a 
tract,  entitled.  Religious  Establishnents  incompatible  with  the  Mights 
0/  Ciiizenshij),  by  Edward  Miall,  one  of  the  original  committee 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Leicester  meeting. 

"  A  citizen  (he  says)  is  a  member  of  that  select  community  which, 
under  the  present  system  of  things  in  our  own  land,  bears  absolute  rule 
over  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies.  He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of 
political  sovereignty.  Of '  the  powers  that  be '  he  is  an  item.  He  holds 
office,  and  he  holds  it  from  God,  He  cannot  evade  his  responsibility; 
however,  like  the  prophet  Jonah,  he  may  flee  from  his  post.  Until 
he  has  examined  to  the  utmost  every  privilege  which  the  constitution 
has  put  within  his  reach,  he  shares  in  the  guilt  of  every  contravention  of 
the  will  of  God  perpetrated  by  our  political  authorities.  Disguise  it 
from  himself  as  he  may,  his  voluntary  and  deliberate  disuse  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship  is  the  subscription  of  his  name  to  every  law  upon  the 
statute-book,  and  the  extension  of  his  public  sanction  to  every  wicked- 
ness done  in  high  places.  He  has  a  talent,  and  he  buries  it  to  the 
advantage  of  every  wrong  doer.  He  sides  with  the  oppressor  by  con- 
nivance. He  gives  his  vote  for  monopoly  by  silence.  The  sin  of  war 
lies  at  his  door,  brought  thither  by  his  inaction;  and  if  there  he  any 
thing  religiously  offensive  in  an  Established  Church,  any  thing  dis" 
pleasing  to  our  Lord  and  Master^  any  thing  subversive  of  Christian 
purity,  peace,  or  jiorver,  he  is  by  his  position,  and  by  his  studied  neglect 
of  the  duties  of  it,  an  open  party  to  its  continuance.  To  such  parties  we 
may  address  a  word  of  kind  admonition.    O  brethren !  reflect  what  it  is 
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jrou  do  when  you  commit  suicide  upon  your  citizenship.  More  guilty 
than  the  father  who  suppresses  his  parental  instincts,  and  avowedly 
repudiates  parental  duties,  you  throw  into  the  treasury  of  unrighteous^ 
mess  the  whole  amount  of  'power  which  you  surrender,  God  has  intro- 
duced you  into  one  of  the  highest  relationships  of  temporal  life,  and 
you  tell  Him  that  you  will  attend  to  none  of  the  obligations  of  your 
trust.  He  has  made  you  rulers^  and  you  leave  the  people. to  perish 
through  your  indifference.  Think  of  this,  brethren,  and  ask  yourselves 
by  what  plea  you  will  justify  your  conduct  when  called  to  give  up  your 
iccount/' 

Verily,  Mr.  Edward  Miall  is  a  very  Sacheverell,  nay,  a  very 
Hildebrand,  of  democracy.  We  have  heard  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  we  have  heard  of  the  ''  rights  of  man,*^  alias^  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  people  ;■  but  the  divine  right  of  the  sovereign 
people  is,  we  confess,  a  novelty  to  our  ears.  Abstracting,  how- 
ever, for  a  moment,  from  the  question  in  whom  the  divine  right 
bo  govern  is  vested,  let  us  stop  to  examine  the  conclusions  which 
Mr.  Miall  draws  from  its  possession.  Mr.  Miall  admits  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  'Hhe  powers  that  be,^^  an  authority 
which  is  ^^held  from  Grod.^^  And  how  does  he  conceive  that 
this  authority  should  be  exercised!  In  the  utmost  plenitude 
of  its  power,  is  the  answer.  He  who  is  invested!  with  that 
authority  '^  held  from  God,^  must  not  ''  commit  suicide  upon 
it.^  If  he  fails  to  wield  it  to  the  full,  for  the  repression  of  all 
that  would  oppose  its  salutary  and  consecrated  action,  he  is  re- 
minded that  he  '^  throws  into  the  treasury  of  unrighteousness  the 
whole  amount  of  power  which  he  surrenders.^^  What,  again,  is, 
iccording  to  Mr.  Miall,  included  within  the  legitimate  scope  of 
the  exercise  of  that  authority  I  Is  it  to  be  a  merely  temporal 
mthority,  confining  itself  to  the  supervision  of  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  state,  the  nation ;  or  is  it  to  extend  its  care  to  the 
Furtherance  of  true  religion ;  is  it  to  concern  itself  about  the 
q)iritual  welfare  of  its  sulyects,  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls  I 
Most  assuredly  it  is  to  do  the  latter,  and  that  under  the  most 
solemn  responsibility  to  Him  from  whom  the  authority  is  derived, 
md  who  will  call  upon  those  whom  He  has  entrusted  with  it,  to 
*  rive  up  an  account  ^'  of  their  stewardship.  "  If  there  be,''  quoth 
Edr.  Miall,  ''  any  thing  religiously  offensive,  any  thing  displeasing 
X)  our  Lord  and  Master,  any  thing  subversive  of  Chnstian  purity, 
peace,  or  power,"'  the  "  trustee  of  political  sovereigntv,'"  holding 
lis  office  "  from  God,*"  is,  "  by  his  position,  and  by  his  studiea 
leglect  of  the  duties  of  it,  an  open  party  to  its  continuance."' 
Mr.  Miall  has  a  word  of  kind,  and  withal  stringent,  admonition 
'or  "  trustees  of  political  sovereignty,""  if  they  should  chance  to  be 
remiss  in  removing  whatever  is  ^*  religiously  offensive,  displeasing 
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to  our  Lord  and  Master,  subversive  of  Ohristian  purity,  peace,  or 
power.^'  He  thus  apostrophizes  such  unfaithful  stewards :  ^^  God 
has  introduced  you  into  one  of  the  highest  relationships  of  tem- 
poral life,  and  you  tell  Him  that  you  will  attend  to  none  of  the 
obligations  of  your  trust.  He  has  made  you  nilers^  and  you  leav$ 
tite  people  to  perish  through  your  indiffsrence,'''^ 

We  stay  not  now  to  inquire  what  species  of  civil  and  religions 
freedom  the  nation  would  enjoy,  if  the  "  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Anti-State- Church  Association,^^  of  which  Mr.  Miall  is  so 
distinguished  a  member,  and  so  eloquent  a  mouthpiece,  were  to 
be  deputed  by  the  sovereign  people  to  exercise  this  divine  right, 
in  purging  out  from  the  Church  all  things  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  sage  councillors,  ^^  offend.''^     The  question  is  one  which 
is  not  left  to  speculation  ;  history  has  already  provided  an  answer 
to  it.     The  time  has  been,  when  the  country  enjoyed  the  fiill 
blessing  of  being  ruled  over  by  ''  such  workers  of  iniquity  as  turn 
religion  into  rebellion,  and  faith  into  faction  ^^  the  principles  hero 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Miall  were  then  in  the  ascendant — and  the 
"  trustees  of  political  sovereignty  "  of  that  day,  being  '*  godly  ^ 
men,  were  not  slow  or  backward  in  exercising  their  authority,  in 
matters  both  of  Church  and  State.     It  is  unnecessary,  therefore, 
to   dwell   upon  this  point ;    but  the  point  to  which  we  would 
request  the  attention  of  Mr.  Miall,  and  of  those  who  share  hia 
opinions,  is  the  bearing  of  his  arguments  upon  the  hypothesis, 
after  all  not  a  very  preposterous  one,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  kingly  power  of  Divine  institution.     Let  it  be  supposec^ 
that  by  "  the  powers  that  be,'^  we  are  to  understand,  not  the 
sovereign  people,  of  whose  Divine  authority  we  are  not  awaro 
that  mention  is  made  any  where  in  Holy  Writ, — we  will  thank 
Mr.  Miall  to  set  us  right,  if  wo  are  wrong, — but  those  whom 
Holy  Scripture  points  out  by  name  :  '^  Kings,  and  all  that  are  in 
authority ; "  let  it  be  supposed,  moreover,  that  these  "  Kings,** 
^^  ordained  of  (xod,^^  being  diligent  in  reading  their  Bibles,  have 
found  therein  certain  passages  in  which  false  teachers  are  spoken 
of  with  reprobation,  as  those  ^' whose  word  eateth  as  doth  a 
canker,*''  in  which   those  who  "separate  themselves"  are   de- 
nounced as  "sensual,  having  not  the   Spirit;"  in  which  it   is 
declared,   that   "the  mouths  of  unruly  and  vain   talkers  and 
deceivers  must  be  stopped,"  in  which,  among  the  evils  that  shall 
befall  the  Church  in  "  the  last  days,"  is  mentioned  the  fact,  that 
"  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine  ;  but,  after  their  own  lusts, 
shall  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having  itching  ears,  and  shall 
turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto 
fables," — the  fable  of  "  Voluntaryism,"  Anplic^^  "  Wilh'nghood,** 
as  one  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Million  has  it,  for  example ; — suppose 
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the  ^'  Eings,^  who,  '^  holding  their  ofiBce  from  Gk>d,^  are  ^^  tru^ 
tees  of  political  sovereigoty,'^  feel  it  their  duty  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  babbling  of  those  self-constituted  teachers,  who  tickle  the 
itching  ears  of  iiokle  hearers,  or  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  multitude,  for  bringing  a  mass  of  '^  railing  accusation,^^ 
such  as  the  Tracts  of  the  British  Anti-State-Ghurch  Association 
contain  in  rich  abundance,  against  the  Church  divinely  ordained 
by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and  established  in  the  land  for  the 
instruction  and  guioance  of  the  people ;  suppose  they  are 
sensible  of  the  fulTweight  of  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them, 
if  they  suffer  '^  any  thmg  reUgiously  offensive,  displeasing  to  our 
Lord  and  Master,  subversive  of  Christian  purity,  peace,  or  power,^^ 
to  continue  in  the  land, — what,  in  that  supposition,  would  become 
of  Mr.  Miall,  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Council,  the  Con-, 
ference,  together  with  all  the  delegates  and  members  of  the 
British  Anti-State-Church  Association!  Would  they  not  be 
proclaimed  an  offence  and  a  nuisance,  and  forcibly  put  down,  on 
the  principle,  that,  unless  this  were  done,  ^*  the  whole  amount  of 
power  surrendered  by  the  trustee  of  political  sovereignty  would 
be  thrown  into  the  Anti-State-Ohurcn  treasury  of  unrighteous- 
ness !^  With  what  face,  upon  his  own  showing,  could  Mr.  Miall 
stand  up  and  complain  of  persecution !  Upon  what  ground  could 
he  find  fault  with  the  State  support  of  the  Church,  seeing  that  he 
himself  declares  it  to  be  a  cause  of  present  rebuke  and  future 
judgment,  for  those  whom  *^  God  has  made  rulers,^^  to  ^^  leave  the 
people  to  perish  through  their  indifference.^  We  want  no  more 
stringent  argument  in  support  of  a  State  Church, — a  State  Church 
rigorously  opposed  to  dissent  and  nonconformity  of  every  kind, — 
than  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Miall  himself,  on  behalf  of 
the  Anti-State-Church  scheme,  backed  up  by  the  usurpation  of 
the  democracy  over  "  the  powers  that  be,"'  "  Kings,"'  and  others 
that  ''  are  in  authority.'"  Mr.  MialPs  principles  would  warrant 
the  suppression  of  dissent  and  nonconformity,-**which  the  Church 
does  not  call  for ; — the  exclusion  of  separatists  from  offices  of  trust 
and  power  would  be  a  matter  of  course,  being,  in  truth,  a  means 
of  self-defence,  which  a  State,  directed  by  wise  counsels,  would 
never  neglect  or  relinquish,  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  nature 
of  toleration,  and  in  forgetfulness  of  the  bounds  by  which  tolera- 
tion is  separated  from  admission  to  power. 

The  mistake  committed  by  our  statesmen  and  legislators,  in 
levelling  the  barriers  of  the  constitution  for  the  admission  of  the 
avowed  opponents  of  every  principle  of  religion  and  government 
under  the  happy  influence  of  which  this  country  has  grown 
**  great,  prosperous,  and  free,''  is  now  beginning  to  bear  its  bane- 
ful fruits.     In  the  first  instance,  the  action  of  the  adversaries  waa 
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of  a  merely  negative  character ;  they  contented  themselves  with 
obstructing  all  measures  for  the  public  benefit,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  in  which  the  Church  was  to  be  the  agent ; 
long-continued  success  lias  made  tliem  bold,  and  their  course  is 
now  avowedly  an  aggressive  one.  The  "  purely  defensive  exer- 
tions of  dissenters  ^^  will  no  longer  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  such 
ardent  minds  as  those  which  preside  over  the  Anti-State-Church 
Association  ;  they  call  aloud  for  '^  \^idely-organized  and  properly- 
sustained  aggressive  eflTorts ;" — they  believe  that  the  period  has 
come,  when  it  is  ^'  the  obvious  duty  of  dissenters  to  mamtain,  and 
to  push  the  great  principles  they  love  f** — they  conceive  them- 
selves to  be  ^'  summoned  to  action  by  such  unequivocal  indica- 
tions as  it  would  be  treason  to  neglect."  Wherever  the  bonds 
of  society  are  ruptured,  wherever  the  duties  of  civil  subordination 
are  cast  aside,  wherever  the  people  rise  in  rebellion,  and  autho- 
rity is  trampled  in  the  dust,  there  those  heralds  of  a  new  era  hail 
the  sunrise  of  their  day ;  there  they  recognize  a  movement  sym- 
pathetic to  their  own. 

"  The  reforms,"  says  the  boastful  manifesto  of  the  first  conference, 
**  which  philanthropy,  or  the  love  of  civil  freedom,  have  hitherto  accom- 
plished, arc  trifling  achievements,  when  compared  with  that  which  we 
are  daring  to  contemplate.  The  great  revolutions  of  the  world  aro 
lost  amidst  its  proportions." 

On  this  point  the  following  resolution,  passed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  council,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  is  deserving 
of  notice,  as  identifying  the  Anti-State-Church  Association  dis- 
tinctly, and  by  its  own  confession,  with  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments which  have  lately  been  sweeping  over  the  Continent  of 
Europe : 

"  That  this  council  observe,  with  high  satisfaction,  and  regard  as  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  features  in  the  political  changes  now  taking  place  on 
tlte  Continent  of  Europe,  the  progress  made  towards  clear  views  of  the 
position  which  the  Church  ought  to  occupy  as  distinct  from  the  State, 
not  only  in  those  countries  which  are  more  especially  Protestanti  and 
in  those  which  are  partly  Protestant  and  partly  Papal,  but  also  in  thote 
which  have  hitherto  been  exclusively  Papal,  and  even  in  the  States  of 
the  Church.  That  in  most  of  these  countries  all  citizens  are  held  to  be 
entitled  to  equal  political  rights,  irrespectively  of  their  religious  pro- 
fession ;  and  that,  in  some  of  them,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  towards  the  entire  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  while 
in  others,  events  are  manifestly  advancing  towards  that  result." 

These  zealous  reformers  have  no  patience  with  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  their  principles  in  this  country :  the  tide  of  social  and 
ecclesiastical  revolution  is  not  flowing  nearly  fast  enough  to  please 
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them.  The  objection  which  has  occurred  to  some  dissenters, 
that  the  object  of  the  Association  is  rather  a  political  than  a 
religious  one,  is  scouted  as  a  *^  senseless  cry  which  explains 
nothing,  means  nothing,  and  only  tends  to  impugn  efforts,  which 
really  carry  out  their  own  (the  dissenters^)  views :  ^^ 

"  Those  very  views  must  be  as  political  in  theory  and  purpose  as  any 
that  can  be  entertained  by  the  members  of  the  conference,  and  must 
be  so  when  what  they  abhor  and  hope  to  see,  some  time  or  other  (these 
Italics  are  not  ours)  destroyed,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law — that  is,  of  the  constitution  of  England.** 

Hence,  to  work  upon  the  dissenters  generally,  with  a  view  to 
arouse  thcni  to  political  action  against  the  Church,  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Association,  set  for£  in  the  address  of  the  Executive 
Committee  :— 

"  The  object  of  the  Conference  will  be  to  act  upon  the  conscience  and 
the  heart  of  the  dissenting  community,  and  to  devise  means  adapted  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  level  of  their  responsibility  ;  in  order  that,  at 
as  early  a  period  as  possible,  they  may  make  their  peaceful,  but  united 
and  determined,  efforts  tell  upon  the  legislature.  A  solemn  exposition 
of  the  unscriptural  character  of  established  churches — an  emphatic 
exhibition  of  the  evils  which  necessarily  flow  from  them — an  avowed 
resolution  to  labour  in  every  legitimate  way  for  their  abolition — and 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  of  organization  as  may  secure  unity  of 
action  without  endangering  freedom,  will  assuredly  tend  to  enlighten 
the  uninformed,  to  rouse  the  listless,  to  embolden  the  timid,  to  cheer 
on  the  energetic,  and  at  no  distant  time  so  to  elevate  the  tone  of  public 
feeling  as  to  render  advisable  the  agitation  of  the  question  both  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament." 

And  to  the  same  effect  Mr.  J.  P.  Mursell,  in  one  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  first  Conference,  says : — 

''  It  should  be  a  primary  aim  of  the  Anti^State-Church  Association 
to  rouse  the  great  body  of  nonconformists  from  their  partial  slumbers—* 
to  endeavour  to  imbue  them  with  a  deep  and  powerful  sense  of  the 
obligations  which  rest  upon  them — to  produce  a  vital,  operative  convic- 
tion of  the  enormity  of  the  evil  which  resides  in  their  midst — to  harmonize 
conflicting,  and  to  strengthen  languid,  feelings — to  fuse  the  parts  into 
one  great  whole,  and  to  penetrate  it  and  pervade  it  with  an  enlightened, 
steady,  concentrated  enthusiasm,  commensurate,  in  some  happy  degree, 
with  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  occasion." 

For  this  purpose  the  leaders  of  the  Association  arc  not  content 
to  work,  by  their  inflammatory  publications,  upon  the  minds  of 
adult  dissenters,  who  can  judge  for  themselves  whether  such  a 
system  of  destructive  agitation,  directed  against  a  Christian 
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Church,  and  against  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  State, 
is  consistent  with  their  religious  profession  ;  they  wish  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  an  early  and  indelible  impression,  that 
the  love  of  the  truth,  and  hatred  of  the  State-Church,  are  syn- 
onvnious  terms.  There  are  some  curious  exhortations  on  this 
subject  in  a  ti*act  addressed  specifically  to  Sunday-school  teachers, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  ^^  their  duties  in  relation  to 
Statc-Cnurchcs/^  First,  wc  have  a  bitter  complaint  of  the  apathy 
of  a  great  number  of  dissenters,  and  of  their  dislike  to  the  Anti- 
State-Church  agitation : — 

"  The  doctrine  of  reserve,  so  severely  censured  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Puseyite  clcr^ryf  has  been  acted  on  among  nonconformists  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  in  the  Anglican  Church.  The  result  of  this  silence  respect- 
ing the  distinctive  principles  of  dissent — the  principles  on  which  our 
churches  are  built,  through  which  they  have  their  being,  and  by  which 
their  severance  from  the  State-Church  is  justified  before  God  and  man — ^is 
the  loss  of  reverence  for  dissenting  truth  in  many  of  our  congregations* 
If  our  principles  were  inculcated,  and  if,  with  the  boldness  of  Luther, 
Knox,  or  Ronge,  the  prodigious  evils  of  State- Churches  were  assailed, 
would  not  many  of  our  pastors  be  driven  from  their  pulpits,  or  would 
not  many  of  their  people  desert  their  pews  ?  We  are  greatly  misinformed 
by  judicious  and  moderate  men,  if  this  would  not  be  the  case." 

We  arc  glad  to  find,  upon  authority  which  we  cannot  venture 
to  question,  that  there  is  so  much  aooA  sense  left  among  the 
dissenters ;  but  let  us  sec  how  the  An ti- State-Church  Association 

Sroposes  to  meet  what,  according  to  its  principles,  is  a  most 
cplorable  deficiency  in  the  great  body  of  nonconformists : — 

"  In  all  your  teaching  exhibit  the  iniquity,  the  impiety,  and  the 
danger  of  this  unhallowed  union  (between  the  Church  and  the  State). 
It  is  not  only  your  own  country,  but  the  world  at  large,  which  will  be 
benefited  by  your  enlightened  and  benevolent  labours.  To  very  little 
purpose  will  Christianity  be  sent  to  the  heathen,  if  the  English  and 
French  State-Church  systems  are  to  be  set  up  in  pagan  lands,  and 
absorb  the  result  of  voluntary  efforts.  For  the  sake  of  India,  China, 
the  South  Seas,  Africa,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  throw  yourselves 
into  the  enterprize  of  working  out  the  religious  liberty  of  England,  by 
the  inculcation  of  dissent,  with  a  view  to  the  total  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  State ;  for  be  sure,  when  the  State  Church  of  England 
shall  fall,  as  the  stupendous  stronghold  of  spiritual  despotism,  the 
prodigious  and  portentous  shock  of  its  overthrow  will  shake  every 
other  structure  of  superstition  to  its  foundations,  and  startled  nations 
will  awake  from  their  stupor,  find  the  doors  of  their  prisons  flung  open, 
as  by  an  earthquake,  and  walk  forth  into  the  glorious  light  and  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God.  An  enlightened  love  of  religious  liberty,  then, 
ought  to  induce  you  to  inculcate  dissent." 
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This  was  written  in  1846.  Let  the  reader  judge  how  glowing 
the  language  of  this  monitor  of  Sunday-school  teachers  would 
have  been,  if  the  revolutions  of  February  and  March,  1848,  had 
shown  him  his  day-dream  half  accomplished.  But  we  must  follow 
him  yet  awhile,  and  learn  from  him  how  the  foundations  of  dis- 
senting truth  are  laid  in  the  soul  of  the  child.  The  section  is 
headed: 

**  You  must  teach  dissent  dogmatically,  or  on  your  own  word.  Before 
your  scholars  can  enter  into  the  reasons  of  dissent,  you  must  tell  them  it 
is  right  and  true.  It  is  in  this  way  you  give  them  your  own  notions 
about  God,  their  souls,  sin,  Christ,  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  other  reli- 
gious topics.  They  believe  what  you  affirm  or  deny  of  these  things, 
not  because  you  have  proved  your  propositions,  but  on  your  bare  word. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  this  is  not  so  ;  but  that  in  all  your  teaching,  you 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  This  is  very  proper ;  still,  in 
the  stage  of  imparting  knowledge  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  you 
do  not,  thereby,  shift  the  ground  of  belief ;  for  this  faith  in  the  Bible  as 
the  word  of  God  is  founded  on  your  assertion,  not  on  the  external  or 
internal  evidence  which  proves  the  book  to  be  divine.  On  the  same 
ground  the  Mahommedan  child  believes  in  the  Koran.  This  is  accord- 
ing to  nature.  One  of  the  earliest  intellectual  instincts  which  is  called 
forth,  is  faith  in  the  word  of  parents,  teachers,  and  seniors  generally. 
All  the  first  ideas  of  a  child  respecting  religious  objects  come  to  it 
through  its  faith  in  man.  All  infant  education  goes  upon  this  principle 
of  communicating  knowledge.  We  mention  this  fact  in  order  to  induce 
you  to  act  on  it  in  inculcating  dissent.  Speak  of  it  as  something  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  Let  your  scholars  feel  that  you  con» 
sider  separation  from  State  Churches  as  highly  pleasing  to  Christ,  Tell 
tkem  that  national  establishments  of  religion  are  sinful,  are  wrong  in 
themselves,  and  in  all  their  workings.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  pro- 
duce a  deep  faith  in  dissent;  you  will  connect  it  in  their  earliest  asso* 
ciations  with  the  true  and  honourable ;  you  will  knead  it  into  their 
inmost  moral  nature;  you  will  make  its  ideas  a  part  of  themselves.  If 
your  silence  would  lead  them  to  think  it  of  no  importance,  or  to  con- 
clude that  you  are  ashamed  of  it,  or  do  not  understand  it,  so  yowr 
epeaking  of  it  as  something  true,  divine,  noble,  beneficial ;  something 
which  they  ought  to  live  by  and  to  live  for ;  something  which  they  may 
safely  die  by,  and,  if  need  be,  die  for,  would  make  them  regard  it  as  the 
apostolic  form  of  Church  polity,  and,  after  your  example,  rejoice  in 
witnessing  to  it  before  men  :  in  this  way  they  would  receive  the  first 
effectual  initiation  into  dissent.'* 

If  Mephistopheles  himself  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  best 
way  of  undermining  the  Church,  he  could  scarcely  have  given 
better  advice  than  this,  to  take  advantage  of  the  unsuspecting 
confidence  of  the  young  and  uninformed,  and  to  instil  into  their 
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minds  the  acetum  of  ^^  dissenting  truth,^^  in  reliance  on  tho  moral 
axiom,  that  this  being  once  effectually  accomplished, 

"  Quodcunque  infundU,  acescU" 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  among  the  means  of  "  in- 
culcating dissenting  truth/'  both  upon  the  young  and  upon  the 
adult,  grievous  misrepresentations  of  the  Church  and  her  system, 
exaggerations  of  the  abuses  unhappily  existing  in  her,  perversions 
of  facts  calculated  to  exhibit  the  Church  in  an  equivocal  light, 
and  downright  calumnies,  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  The  most 
preposterous  assertions  are  made  with  a  degree  of  coolness  which 
IS  truly  surprising.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  '^  multitudes, 
ay  millions,  are  forced  into  treason  to  Qt>d,'^  by  the  Church 
teaching  '^  submission  to  man  as  the  supreme  authoritv  in  reli* 
gion  f ' — that,  under  her  instruction,  "  the  very  persons  who  prove 
themselves  by  their  vices  to  be  what  the  Author  of  the  Christian 
religion  Himself  terms  *  children  of  the  devil,*  are  induced  to 
imagine  themselves  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;" — that  "  an  hereditary  priesthood,  with  its  blas- 
phemous pretensions,  is  to  supplant  the  unpretending  ministers  of 
the  sanctuary f** — that  ^'guilty  and  disgraceful  persecutions  are 
resorted  to  at  the  instigation  of  a  besotted  hierarchy  ;** — ^that 
^^  legian  is  the  name  of  the  religious  errors  and  evils  which  a 
secular  establishment  of  Christianity  involves  ;^ — that  *^  the  union 
of  Church  and  State  is  the  most  schismatic  thing  in  being  ;^-— 
that  ^^  subscription  is  known  to  be  a  mockery,  keeping  out  none 
but  the  honest  ^^ — that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  have  placed 
themselves  ^^  under  strong  carnal  motives  to  keep  the  light  out  of 
their  minds,  or  to  make  it  darkness, — to  close  their  understand* 
ings  to  truth,  or  to  render  their  hearts  insensible  to  its  charms 
and  power  ;^ — and  therefore  it  is  declared  that  *'  to  sell  a  *  birth- 
right^  for  ^  a  mess  of  pottage,'  was  a  prudent  barter  compared  with 
the  subjection  of  men's  souls,  for  any  earthly  advantages,  to  so 
dishonourable  and  ruinous  a  process  ;  — that  "  the  English  esta^ 
blishment  has  always  presented  the  singular  inconsistencv,  of 
attempting  forcibly  to  compel  all  men  into  it,  with  one  hand, 
while  it  has,  as  pertinaciously,  with  the  other,  driven  the  best 
men,  and  large  numbers  of  them,  out  of  it.'' 

The  Church  is  described  as  a  ''  blatant  beast,"  which,  after  the 
death  of  William  and  Mary,  ^^  raised  his  head,  and  threw  off  all 
his  temporary  tameness  ;'^  whose  history  is  nothing  else  but  ^^  the 
perpetration  of  a  series  of  outrages  upon  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject ;" — she  is  charged  with  ^^  manifesting  a  persecuting  spirit  in 
church-rate  and  tithe-persecutions,  even  to  the  display  of  a  dark 
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and  furious  revenge  by  personal  imprisonment  ;^^ — with  ^^  taking 
from  the  poor  their  beos,  and  even  their  Bibles  to  pay  church- 
rates  f  ^ — and  this  is  followed  by  an  assurance,  that  ^^  did  the  law 
allow  it,  the  State  Church  would  play  its  fantastic  tricks  before 
high  heaven  as  wantonly  as  ever.^^  Again  we  are  informed,  that 
^^  the  State  Church  is  not  the  friend  or  the  teacher  of  the  people  ;^ 
— that  ^^  her  clergy  place  more  reliance  upon  social  rank  than 
upon  moral  character  and  ministerial  fitness.  They  can  dine 
with  the  Queen,  and  drink  wine  with  a  lord  or  a  squire;  and 
therefore  they  think  themselves  better  than  other  men  C^ — that 
'^  all  State  Churches  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Chris- 
tianity, opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  ofiensive  to  God, 
injurious  to  man,  and  oppressive  to  all,  except  to  those  who  live 
by  them  ;^^ — that  '^  the  state  clergy,  far  irom  being  the  regular 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  are  represented  in  history  as  the 
regular  successors  of  the  pagan  priesthood  ;^^ — ^that  ^'a  State 
Church  goes  upon  the  assumption,  that  whatever  opinions  are 
adopted  and  supported  by  the  State  are  true,  and  all  others  are 
false,^'  &c.  &c. 

This  species  of  weapon, — ^argument  it  cannot  be  called, — is,  as 
might  be  expected,  handled  with  particular  freedom  in  the 
''  Tracts  for  the  Million,^^  which  present  a  tissue  of  malignant 
falsehood  and  of  coarse  vulgarity.  At  one  time  we  have  a  de- 
scription  of  a  Church  minister,  coming  to  take  possession  of  his 
living : — 

"  He  was  a  tall  man,  rather  stent ;  his  neck  very  short ;  his  face  round 
and  red ;  his  whiskers  black  and  busby  ;  his  nose  flat  and  florid ;  his 
eyes  large,  looking  the  wrong  way  .  .  .  The  flrst  thing  he  did,  was  to 
whistle  for  his  dog,  which  was  running  away  from  a  shop  with  a  piece 
of  beef  in  his  mouth,  followed  by  the  butcher's  wife  with  the  broom  in 
her  hand.  One  man  said,  loud  enough  for  the  parson  to  hear,  '  The  dog 
knows  how  to  take  tithe,  at  any  rate '  •  .  .  He  was  not  a  bad  hus- 
band, nor  a  bad  master.  He  was  not  a  great  drinker,  nor  a  great 
swearer.  But  he  was  a  keen  lover  of  sport  and  tithe.  In  the  winter  he 
was  almost  always  shooting  or  hunting ;  and  in  the  summer  he  was 
almost  always  flshing  .  .  . 

**  One  winter  there  was  a  grand  shooting  match  between  the  squire 
and  the  rector.  All  the  hares  in  the  neighbourhood  were  driven  into  a 
grove,  which  covered  about  ten  acres  of  land,  and  which  the  old  squire 
planted  many  years  ago  in  the  midst  of  fruitful  fields,  as  an  enclosure 
for  game.  When  the  day  came,  a  large  net  was  fastened  to  staves  across 
one  end  of  this  grove.  On  each  side  of  it,  men  and  boys  were  placed 
in  vast  numbers,  to  keep  the  hares  from  running  away.  The  parson  and 
squire,  attended  by  men  to  load  their  guns,  and  to  count  the  number  of 
hares  that  each  killed,  entered  the  grove  at  the  other  end.  Very  few 
hares  did,  or  could  escape.      Oh !  what  a  sore  slaughter  was  there ! 
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Towards  evening,  when  the  hares  were  driven  to  that  end  of  the  grore 
where  the  net  was,  the  sight  was  heart-rending.  The  poor  butchered 
hares  leaped  upon  each  other,  and  cried  like  children;  but  there  was  no 
pity,  and  no  escape.  The  trees  and  bushes  were  sprinkled  with  their 
blood.  Night  came,  and  put  an  end  to  the  sport.  The  parson  beat  the 
squire. 

'*  One  large  farmer  who  lived  upon  his  own  land,  made  up  his  mind 
to  force  the  parson  to  take  his  tithe  in  kind.  At  the  time  of  harvest 
the  rector^ s  cart  entered  into  each  field,  and  took  the  tenth  of  the  crop. 
When  there  was  any  addition  to  this  farmer's  stock,  either  in  the  field  or 
in  the  fold,  cither  sheep  or  fowls,  the  rector  was  invited  to  come  and 
take  his  portion.  Among  the  young  folks,  and  at  market,  there  was 
great  laughter,  and  especially  when  it  was  known  that  a  polite  note 
had  informed  the  parson  that  a  numerous  nest  of  healthy  rats,  out  of 
which  he  could  have  what  he  would,  had  been  found  in  the  barn  •  •  « 

'*  My  next  neighbour  took  some  rough  land  on  the  hill-side.  It  was 
covered  with  large  stones  and  thorn-bushes,  which  he  rolled  off  and 
rooted  up.  During  three  years  this  man  and  his  family  toiled  almost 
day  and  night  on  this  land.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  there  was  a  fine 
crop  of  rye  ready  for  reaping.  One  evening,  while  he  was  leaning  upon 
the  gate,  looking  at  the  ripe  grain  and  admiring  it,  the  parson  came  ap 
to  him  and  said,  '  Well,  Joseph,  you  can  now  afford  to  p^  me  my  tithe 
for  this  field  ;  for  I  see  you  have  an  excellent  crop.'  For  some  time 
Joseph  was  as  still  and  as  silent  as  the  gate-post.  But  at  length  he 
said — *  Pay  you  tithe  for  this  land  ?  Will  you  pay  me  the  tithe  of  all 
the  money  I  have  spent,  and  the  seed  I  have  sown,  and  the  toil  I  have 
bestowed  on  it  ?'  *  Oh !  no,'  said  the  rector,  *  that  is  no  part  of  my  duty. 
I  am  the  spiritual  guide  of  this  parish.  Every  man  is  bound  by  law  to 
pay  me  the  tenth  of  every  living  and  growing  thing.  And  if  you,  Ed- 
wards, hesitate  to  pay  me  the  tithe  of  this  crop,  I  will  make  you  and 
yours  smart  for  it.'  After  this  soothing  speech,  away  he  strolled,  like  s 
conceited  corporal  dressed  in  black  •  .  . 

"  Pie  was  heard  to  boast  that  he  preached  the  best  sermons  he  conld 
buy.  The  generality  of  his  discourses,  I  believe,  did  neither  good  nor 
harm,  except  as  they  stood  in  the  place  of  sound  doctrine.  They  were 
about  twenty  minutes  long.  Dry  and  hard,  like  the  bones  in  the  valley 
of  vision,  all  about  authority  and  submission.  Hardly  any  one  listened 
to  them.  ^Vll  the  poor  folk  fell  fast  asleep.  Young  eyes  travelled  over 
the  church  in  search  of  iine  clothes  and  fine  faces.  Older  heads  seemed 
to  be  lamenting  over  bad  bargains,  or  else  rejoicing  in  the  expectation 
of  good  ones  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  service  was  concluded,  crops,  flower- 
gardens,  love,  scandal,  politics,  and  many  kindred  topics,  were  eagerly 
discussed  by  the  retiring  congregation.  This  was  the  general  character  of 
our  Sunday  services,  and  the  general  result  also ;  but,  at  the  election^ 
and  when  the  dissenters  began  to  preach  in  the  village,  our  rector  became 
as  furious  as  a  swollen  torrent.  The  parish  was  in  an  awAil  state. 
There  was  no  Sunday  school.  Swarms  of  children,  at  every  time  of  the 
year,  broke  the  Sabbath.    Not  a  tract  was  distributed.    Many  famiHei 
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had  110  Bible,  nor  a  book  of  any  kind.  Drunkenness  and  swearing 
abounded*  It  was  a  rare  case  for  a  young  woman,  among  the  humbler 
classes,  to  retain  her  virginity  till  she  was  married.  Many  of  the  poor 
lived  partly  upon  parish  pay  and  partly  upon  plunder.  Every  year 
numbers  of  them  were  sent  to  prison,  and  not  a  few  transported.  As  a 
magistrate  the  rector  was  often  compelled  to  punish  his  parishioners  for 
crimes  growing  out  of  ignorance  which,  as  a  clergyman,  he  was  richly 
paid  to  remove.  The  conversation,  even  of  wealthy  families,  was  gross 
and  often  filthy.  The  few  reading  and  thinking  men  among  us  were 
either  inclined  to  infidelity  or  avowed  deists.  Such  were  some  of  the 
fruits  of  clerical  teaching  and  example.'' 

Lest  this  ribaldry  should  lose  any  of  its  effect  in  creating  pre- 
judice against  the  Ghurch,  by  the  consideration  that  the  age  in 
which  persons  at  all  resembling  the  above  caricature  were 
to  be  met  with,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  tract  is  made  to 
''  confirm  these  statements,^  and  to  give  it  as  his  ''  impression, 
that  ^'  in  many  quarters  thing$  are  not^  even  now^  greatly  amended. 
At  another  time  the  Church  is  facetiously  represented  under  the 
image  of  a  baby,  by  whose  ''  innocent  encumbrance'^  all  the ''  plans 
of  enjoyment ''  in  an  "  excursion  of  pleasure  *'  are  "  effectually 
curtailed.*"  After  a  lively  description  of  all  the  obstructions  to 
pleasant  indulgence  of  which  '^  the  baby''  is  the  unconscious  cause^ 
the  allegory  is  thus  expounded  :•— * 

'*  Just  such  as  this  is  the  curtailment  put  upon  the  legislative  appli- 
cation of  all  liberal  principles  by  the  existence  of  a  State  Church. 
The  Establishment  is  a  baby — and  a  thumping  brat  it  is — one  that 
ought  to  have  been  weaned  long  ago.  So  it  happens,  however,  that 
the  Legislature  can  never  move  on  in  the  direction  of  freedom,  without 
finding  itself  hampered  by  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  the  claims  of 
the  Church.  A  statesman  proclaims  a  right  noble  principle  as  the  basis 
of  his  policy,  and  society  begins  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  rapid  pro- 
gress ;  hope,  however,  sickens  and  faints  as  soon  as  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  Church  is  by  no  means  left  behind.  Csesar,  with  a  Church 
establishment  in  his  arms,  cannot  lead  us  on  either  fast  or  far.  The 
cry  is  still,  '  For  goodness'  sake,  take  care  of  the  baby.'  So  up  gets 
one  senator  to  protest  against  such  and  such  a  measure  of  justice, 
so  long  at  least  as  we  have  an  Established  Church.  Here,  charity 
must  be  fenced  about  with  a  chevaiuc'de-frise  of  solemn  declarations  ; 
there,  wisdom  must  be  fettered  with  embarrassing  provisoes,  simply  be- 
cause the  Church  must  be  cared  for.  '  The  Church  is  in  danger,  the 
Church  is  in  danger,'  is  screamed  out  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  or 
indignantly  put  forward  as  a  bar  to  any  reforming  project,  until,  at 
length,  society,  if  closely  watched,  may  be  overheard  to  mutter  between 
its  teeth,  with  heart-sick  impatience,  '  Ah !  would  it  were.' " 

In  this  strain  the  subject  is  pursued  through  two  page8,<— the 
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non-admission  of  the  Jews  to  Parliament  being  one  *  of  the 
offences  against  Christianity  laid  at  the  door  of  the  State  Church, 
— ^and  the  refrain  of  the  balderdash  is  still  and  again,  ^^  For 
goodness^  sake,  take  care  of  the  baby.^ 

We  will  not  abuse  the  patience  of  our  readers,  which  we  fear 
we  have  already  put  to  a  sufficiently  severe  trial,  by  opposing 
serious  arguments  to  such  slanderous  and  scurrilous  trash.  With- 
out a  sample  or  two,  however,  of  the  ^'  spiritual  weapons  ^  with 
which  the  Association  carries  on  its  warfare,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  its  real  cha- 
racter. As  regards  the  practical  means  adopted  for  the  more 
effectual  diffusion  of  all  these  lies  and  calumnies  under  the  appro- 
priate label  of  "  dissenting  truth^''^  the  Reports  of  the  Society 
furnish  some  curious  information,  a  short  abstract  of  which  will 
enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  more  correctly  the  mischievous 
influence  of  the  Association  upon  the  public  mind,  and  the  degree 
of  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  its  operations. 

One  of  the  first  means  contemplated,  and  which  at  the  outset 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  with  much  favour  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  was  the  issue  of  tracts,  both  in  monthly  series  of 
larger  tracts,  and  in  a  shorter  form,  under  the  title  ^^  Tracts  for 
the  Million.^^  The  following  statistical  table  will  at  one  view  give 
an  idea  of  the  working  of  this  branch  of  the  movement :— - 

Paymenii  for  printing^        Amount  oj 
Year,  NumUr  of  Tracti,  including  reprints.  ^U, 

£     8.    d.  £     s.    d. 

1844.5  {   ^^^'«^'^'«^^^  }        154     2     7         117  15     2 

^«^^-«{i?&KeMm  «2     0     4         158  10  11 

1846-7        3  larger  Tracts  167  15     6  72     0     5 

r   6  larger  Tracts  T 

1847-8^    5  Lectures  >       178  11     6  86  13     0 

L  5  Tracts  for  the  Million  J 

The  return  of  the  numbers  printed,  and  of  theextent  of  circu- 
lation, for  the  first  three  ycara,  as  laid  before  the  first  triennial 
Conference,  gives  the  following  results  : — 

__     ,         ^  Nwnberof  Number  of  Number  of 

Nutnber  of  Tracts,  Copies  printed.        Sheets  printed.   TraeUdispotedi^, 

22  larger  Tracts  81,500  138,000  68,000 

17  Tracts  for  the  Million      120,000  20,000  90,000 

AVe  have  taken  the  trouble  of  comparing  with  the  last-named 
statement  the  data  contained  in  the  annual  balance  sheets^  and 
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while  it  appears  that  the  expense  of  printing  is  about  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  publication  return,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  number  of  tracts  stated  to  have  been  circulated  would, 
after  making  deductions  of  every  kind,  have  produced  a  sum  nearly 
double  that  which  is  actually  entered  in  the  accounts  under  the 
head  ''  sale  of  books  f ^  whence  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  the 
circulation  is  not,  at  least  not  as  far  as  sale  is  concerned,  a  bond 
fide  one,  but  that  the  number  of  publications  really  sold  amounts 
to  scarcely  more  than  one-half  of  the  number  set  down  in  the 
reports.  This,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  there  is  a 
visible  diminution  in  the  number  of  tracts  published  in  successive 
years, — the  monthly  series  being  discontinued  after  the  first  year, 
and  the  later  tracts  such  as  were  called  forth  by  special  occa- 
sions,— and  a  still  more  sensible  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the 
sale  during  the  last  two  years,  appears  to  justify  the  inference 
that  upon  trial  the  Association  found  the  publication  of  tracts 
a  less  efficacious  means  of  extending  its  influence,  than  had  at 
first  been  thought,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  it  became  a 
secondary  object  with  the  Executive  Committee,  and  gave  way 
to  other  and  more  promising  operations. 

Among  these  the  delivery  of  lectures,  at  public  meetings 
gathered  for  the  purpose,  occupies  the  first  place  in  point  of 
importance  and  success.  The  campaign  was  opened  in  London ; 
and  in  May,  1845,  the  Council  report  as  follows : — 

"  The  Committee  judged  it  important  to  commence  action  in  the 
metropolis.  They  wished  to  demonstrate  to  their  friends  in  the 
country  their  readiness  to  grapple,  at  starting,  with  that  stolid  indiffer- 
ence to  great  principles  which  is  too  truly  supposed  to  characterize 
London  and  its  neighbourhood.  They  were  able,  moreover,  by  such 
an  arrangement,  to  do  the  most  work  at  the  least  cost  ;  and  they 
believed  that  whatever  warmth  they  might  be  able  to  excite  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  would  quickly  find  its  way  to  the  extremities. 
They,  therefore,  made  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  during  the  winter  months. 
Some  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in  obtaining  the  use  of  suitable 
chapels  for  the  purpose — a  difficulty  which  lessened  as  time  wore  on. 
The  town  was  divided  into  eight  districts,  a  local  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  each,  and  several  lectures  were  delivered  in  every  district, 
not  in  the  same  place  of  worship,  but  as  often  as  possible  in  different 
ones,  in  order  that  the  audiences  on  every  occasion  might  constitute 
fresh  ground  in  which  to  scatter  the  seed  of  truth.  Thirty-five  lectures 
have  been  delivered,  under  this  arrangement,  during  the  past  four  or 
five  months — five  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  ;  seven  by  Mr.  Miall ;  two  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Stovel ;  five  by  the  Rev.  J.  Carlile  ;  six  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Forster ;  six  by  the  Rev.  John  Burnet ;  one  by  the  Rev.  John  Steven- 
son ;  two  by  Mr.  Hooper ;  and  one  by  the  Rev.  E.  Halliday.    The 
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attendance  upon  these  lectures  was,  of  course,  various ;  but  it  is  grati- 
fying to  the  Committee  to  be  able  to  state  that  it  steadily  increased  from 
tbe  commencement ;  that,  so  far  as  facts  have  come  to  their  knowledge, 
they  have  done  not  a  little  to  create  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Association  ;  and  that,  at  the  close  of  each  lecture,  several  new 
members  were  enrolled,  and  many  copies  of  the  Society's  publicationt 
were  disposed  of." 

From  ibis  modest  account  of  the  result  of  these  thirty-five 
lectures,  we  conclude  that  the  general  mass  of  the  metropolitan 
dissenting  public  are  not  quite  as  ripe  for  the  '^  apostolical  ^ 
process,  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  calls  it,  of  '^  pulling  down  the  Churchy^ 
as  the  Committee  of  the  Anti-State-Ghurcli  Association  could 
wish.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing two  years  the  number  of  additional  lectures  in  the  me- 
tropolis did  not  much  exceed  fifteen ;  and  in  the  Report  of  the 
Executive  Gonunittee  to  the  first  triennial  Conference  the  me- 
tropolis IS  thus  briefly  dismissed : — 

"  The  metropolis  has  not  been  forgotten.  Upwards  of  fifty  lectures 
have  been  delivered,  and  several  public  meetings,  besides  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Association,  have  been  held  in  London  and  its  imme- 
diate suburbs.'' 

The  last  Annual  Beport,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  May,  1848,  contains  the  following  apologetic  account  of  the 
contracted  nature  of  its  metropolitan  operations : — 

"  The  Committee,  feeling  themselves  pledged  to  fulfil  the  engagements 
which  had  been  publicly  announced,  thought  it  prudent  to  confine  their 
operations  in  the  metropolis  within  a  narrower  compass  than  on  former 
occasions.  In  October  last,  the  public  meeting  usually  held  at  that 
period  of  the  year  took  place  at  the  London  Tavern,  the  Committee 
having  been  denied  the  use  of  Exeter  Hall,  for  which  they  had  applied* 
The  large  numbers  who  were  then  unable  to  gain  admission,  satisfied 
them  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take  steps  for  providing 
a  more  spacious  place  for  their  future  meetings.  A  large  public  meet*- 
ing  was  also  held  in  the  month  of  April,  at  the  Southwark  Literary 
Institution ;  the  result  of  the  formation  of  a  local  committee  for  the 
south  of  London. 

**  In  default  of  other  public  meetings,  the  Committee  arranged  a  series 
of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  City  of  London  Literary 
Institution,  on  topics  bearing  on  the  more  recent  aspects  of  the  Anli- 
State-Church  controversy.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures,  which  were 
delivered  in  March  and  April,  and  the  names  of  the  lecturers,  were  as 
follows  : — •  The  present  state  of  the  Church  Establishment  illustrative 
of  the  evils  necessarily  resulting  from  the  connexion  of  the  Church  with 
the  State,'  J-  H.  Tillet,  Esq.;— *  The  endowment  of  all  religious  secta/ 
Rev.  John  Burnet ; — *  What  is  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  V 
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Edward  Miall«  £tq. ;— •'  Church  property — ^whose  is  it  V  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hinton,  M.A. ; — '  The  duty  of  Christian  citizens  in  relation  to  Church 
Establishments,'  Bev.  J.  P.  Mursell. 

**  An  earlier  period  had  been  named  for  the  commencement  of  the 
course ;  but,  on  the  eve  of  the  usual  announcement  being  made,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Popular  Education  was  announced  by  the  Con- 
gregational Board  of  Education,  to  be  delivered  about  the  same  time, 
and  the  Committee,  anxious  to  afford  every  assistance  to  such  a  pro- 
ject, immediately  postponed  their  own  course.  The  lectures  have, 
since  their  delivery,  been  published  in  a  cheap  form,  as  part  of  the  series 
of  tracts  of  the  Association,  and  will,  no  doubt,  have  a  very  wide  cir- 
culation." 

All  ibis  spe^Ips  well  for  the  good  sense  of  the  metropolis,  as 
well  9&  for  the  discretion  of  ^'  the  powers  that  be  ^'  in  Exeter 
Hall,  who  appear  to  be  duly  sensible  that  the  firm  of  Gox,  Miall, 
and  Co.  is  not  a  ^'  safe  poncem.'" 

The  Association  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  more  suc- 
cessful in  another  field  of  labour,  which  might  justly  have  been 
thought  more  promising.  A  visit  into  Wales  by  ^^the  Bev.'* 
Mr.  or  Dr.  Gaiiile  (he  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  his  doctor's 
degree  in  ^^  dissenting  truth  "^  while  thus  employed  in  its  dissemi- 
pation)  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  ailid  again  in  the  summer  of  184r, 
prodpced  in  the  former  year  a  ^' resolution,^"  passed  by  ^'tho 
mends  of  the  movement,  that  it  was  desirable  to  ^^  register 
themselves  as  members  ^"  of  the  Association ;  and  in  the  latter 
year  ^'  a  strong  desire  that  measures  might  be  taken  for  sending 
a  numerous  ^putation  to  both  sections  of  the  Principality. 
The  resolution  and  the  desire  appear,  however,  to  have  proved 
equally  inoperative.  We  do  not  learn  when  and  where  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  or  how  many  followed  it  up  by  registering 
themselves ;  and  of  the  progress  of  the  ^^  numerous  deputation^  no 
trace  is  to  be  found  in  subsequent  Beports.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Report  to  the  First  Triennial  Conference  says,  '^  North  and 
South  Wales  have  received  some,  although,  as  yet,  comparatively 
slight,  attention ;"  to  which  the  Annual  Report  of  the  present 
year,  adds,  that  "  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Stephen,  of  Manchester,  de- 
voted several  weeks,  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  to  the  delivery 
of  lectures  in  various  towns  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Prin- 
cipality,'' 

Meanwhile  the  Executive  Committee  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
employing  a  paid  lecturer,  who  should  go  from  place  to  place, 
hawking  the  principles,  or  rather  the  unprincipled  misrepresenta- 
tions, or  the  Association.  This  idea  suggested  itself  at  an  eariy 
period,  ifi  conseonence  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  up  lectures  in 
the  provinpes.    !#  fhi^  ^port  of  1845  we  read — 
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"  In  the  prosecution  of  these  various  labours,  the  Executive  Com- 
xnittee  have  been  repeatedly  and  urgently  reminded  of  the  necessity 
"which  exists  for  employing,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  their  funds  will  allow,  some  stated  and  salaried  agency,  to 
follow  up  and  turn  to  account  the  visits  of  deputations.  Those  visits 
are  necessarily  brief,  the  interest  which  they  excite  soon  dies  away,  and 
the  public  mind,  touched  only  here  and  there  upon  the  surface,  soon 
loses  whatever  useful  impressions  may  have  been  produced  upon  it. 
The  Committee,  after  mature  consultation  and  deliberation,  proceeded 
to  seek  for  the  entire  service  of  some  individual,  well  qualified  to  lec- 
ture, and  to  take  prominent  part  at  public  meetings,  and  at  the  same 
time  possessed  of  suitable  business  habits,  whom  they  might  employ  in 
visiting,  stirring  up,  and  organizing  whole  districts  of  the  country. 
Two  gentlemen,  whose  services  they  solicited,  declined,  although  most 
courteously,  the  invitation  of  the  Committee ;  and  unable,  after  much 
and  frequent  inquiry,  to  fix  their  eye  upon  any  person  at  once  com- 
petent for  the  work,  and  likely  to  undertake  it,  they  inserted  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  public  prints,  announcing  their  wants,  and  inviting 
communications.  To  that  advertisement  eighteen  answers  have  been 
received ;  and  the  Committee  confidently  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to 
select  from  among  the  applicants  a  gentleman  in  all  respects  suited  to 
the  work  to  be  entrusted  to  him." 

The  suggestion  thus  thrown  out  by  the  Committee  was  fonnally 
adopted  by  the  Council  in  a  distinct  resolution,  and  the  Report  for 
1846  announces  the  appointment  of  '^  a  properly-qualified  stated 
lecturer,^'  in  the  person  of  "John  Eingsley,  Esq.,  B.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  of  Highbury  College,  University  of  London. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  first  triennial  Conference,  in  1847,  his  ser* 
vices,  seconded  by  "  voluntary  zeal,'*  chiefly  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  appro- 
bation ;  and  from  the  Report  of  the  present  year,  it  appears  that 
his  harangues,  delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  a  hear- 
ing is  to  be  procured  for  Anti-State-Church  agitation,  constitute 
an  important  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association.  In 
giving  an  account  of  their  operations,  the  Committee  state— 

''  They  have  consisted  mainly  in  the  oral  exposition  and  enforcement 
of  Anti-State-Church  principles,  by  means  of  public  meetings  and  lec- 
tures, and  in  the  organization  of  local  committees  throagliout  the 
country.  The  public  meetings  have  been  attended  by  deputations  from 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  lectures  have  been  delivered,  for  the 
most  part,  by  Mr.  Kingsley. 

*'  Regarding  the  visits  of  deputations  throughout  the  country  as  an 
essential  means  of  awakening  and  sustaining  an  interest  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  Association,  the  Executive  Committee,  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  marked  out  such  districts  in  England  as  might,  in  their  jadg« 
ment,  be  most  conveniently  and  advantageously  visited  before  the  oIom 
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of  the  following  spring.  They  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that 
this  arduous  and  important  work  has  proceeded  without  mterruption, 
and  is  now  advancing  to  completion.  The  extent  of  the  ground  which 
has  thus  been  occupied  will  be  best  seen  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
various  towns,  arranged  according  to  their  several  districts  : — 

"  Yorkshire. — Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Doncaster,  Wake- 
field, Barnsley,  Sheffield  (2),  Dewsbury,  Heckmondwike,  York,  Malton, 
Whitby,  Scarborough,  Hull,  Beverley,  Leeds  (2),  Farsley,  Pontefract. 

**  Durham. — Darlington,  Sunderland,  Stockton-on-Tces,  Durham. 

*' Northumberland. — Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Shields,  Alnwick,  Win- 
laton. 

"  Lancashire. — Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Rochdale,  Oldham, 
Preston,  Blackburn,  Todmorden,  Bury,  Bacup,  Burnley,  Marsden, 
Colne,  Clitheroe. 

"  Cheshire. — Stockport. 

**  Essex.—  Chelmsford,  Coggeshall,  Witham,  Billericay,  Maldon, 
Walthamstow,  Braintree,  Colchester,  Halstead. 

''  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. — Nordi  Walsham,  East  Dereham,  Down- 
ham,  Lynn,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Norwich. 

"Western  Counties. — Ebley,  Gloucester,  Nailsworth,  Stroud, 
Wotton,  Bath,  Bristol,  Evesham,  Moreton,  Blockley. 

"  Midland  Counties. — Leicester,  Harborough,  Wellingborough." 

Several  of  these  places  were  included  in  the  operations  of  Mr. 
Kingsley  and  the  '^  deputations'^  in  the  previous  year,  as  appears 
from  the  following  list  of  places  visited  in  England,  which  was 
presented  to  the  triennial  Conference  in  1847  : — 

^'  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Sunderland,  South  Shields,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Rochdale,  Bolton,  Warrington,  ShefReld,  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  Northampton,  Bristol,  Bath,  Gloucester,  Stroud,  Tavistock, 
Exeter,  Devonport,  Plymouth,  Southampton,  Ipswich,  &c." 

In  addition  to  the  co-operation  at  the  public  meetings  above 
enumerated,  it  further  appears,  from  the  Report  of  1848,  that  he 
had  been  busy  during  the  year  1847-8  in  delivering  lectures  in 
the  following  places : — 

**  Bedfordshire.^— Dunstable,  Leighton,  Luton. 

"  Buckinghamshire. — Chalvey,  Newport  PagnelU 

"  Essex. — Braintree,  Chelmsford,  Dunmow,  Felsted,  Finchingfield, 
Stebbing,  WeathersHeld. 

"  Gloucestershire.— Gloucester,  Longhope,  Lydney,  Coleford, 
Woodley,  King-Stanley,  Stonehouse,  Cinderford,  Winchcomb. 

**  Kent. — Dover,  Margate,  Ramsgate. 

*'  Lancashire.— -Blackburn,  Chorley  (2),  Darwen,  Middleton,  Tod- 
morden, Wigan. 

"  Northumberland  and  DuRUAM.^^Uexhami  Middlesborough, 
Morpeth,  Shotley^  Winlaton. 
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"  Yorkshire. — Bramley,  Beverley,  BoroughbQdge,  Driffield,  Easing- 
wold,  Idle,  Holmfirth,  Hull,  Howden,  Knaresboroqgb,  KnoUingley, 
Morley,  Market  Weigfaton,  Northallerton,  Hunslet,  Holbecki  Bipon, 
Thirsk,  York,  Pocklington." 

As  regards  the  success  which  attended  his  labours,  the  same 
Heport  says — 

"  The  reception  he  has  met  with  has  been  such  as  greatly  to  sustain 
him  in  his  labours,  the  audiences  being  generally  large  and  spirited. 
Usually  discussion  has  been  invited ;  and  on  three  or  four  occasions 
clergymen  thought  proper  to  offer  some  vindication  of  their  cherished 
system  from  the  charges  preferred  against  it/' 

Among  the  notable  schemes  devised  by  the  inexhaustible  in- 
vention of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  at  one  time  that  of 
holding  Anti-State-Ghurch  soirees,  putting  the  tongues  of  the  fair 
sex  in  requisition,  with  a  view  to  make  Anti-State-Churchism 
>'  fashionable/^  To  the  honour  of  the  better  half  of  humankind,  we 
arc  happy  to  be  enabled  to  record  that  this  project  proved  a  com- 

|)lete  failure,  and  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Committee 
lad  to  fall  back  upon  their  own  unassisted  energies. 

After  tliis  exiiibition  of  the  apparatus  which  the  Anti-State- 
Church  Association  has  set  in  motion,  it  will  naturally  occur  to 
our  readers  to  ask  what  is  tlic  result  that  has  hitherto  attended 
their  endeavours  to  bring  the  Church  into  disrepute,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  her  destruction.  The  account  given  by  the  (5om- 
mittee  in  their  latest  document,  the  Report  of  1848,  is  most 
flourishing ;  their  proceedings,  it  is  there  stated,  have  ''  not  only 
effected  tneir  immediate  object,  but  liave  also  tended  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  organization  itself,  as  adopting,  with  energy  aiid 
skill,  the  means  best  suited  for  advancing  the  growth  of  those 
principles  which  it  wishes  to  see  triumphant."  "  Judging  by  the 
character  of  the  public  meetings,^' — tliat  is  to  say,  we  apprehend, 
the  degree  of  applause  with  which  raiUng  against  the  Church  was 
received  by  motley  audiences, — the  question  is  "  taking  a  deep 
and  increasing  hold  upon  the  public  mind.''^  This,  even  after 
making  allowance  for  the  possioility  of  the  Committee  taking  a 
somewhat  sanguine  view  of  their  own  achievements,  sounds  not  a 
little  alarming  for  the  Church  ;  and  we  were  therefore  induced  to 
make  certain  calculations,  upon  the  data  supplied  by  the  Anti- 
State-Church  Association  itself,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  some- 
thing Uke  an  approximative  estimate  of  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  Association. 

The  first  publication  of  a  list  of  subscriptions  and  donations  is 
appended  to  the  proceedings  of  the  first  triennial  Conferepee  iii 
i  847.  The  number  of  donors  and  subscribers  in  that  list  is  1|079  » 
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including  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which,  judging  from  the  list  of 
the  Oounoil,  supply  ahout  one-fifth  of  the  strength  of  the  wliole 
Association,  in  that  list,  however,  contributions  of  ten  shillings 
and  upwards  only  are  recorded ;  and  as  every  person  contributing 
one  penny  per  month,  or  one  shillinff  axmually,  is  (]^ualified  to  place 
his  name  on  the  register  as  a  memoer  of  tne  mighty  confedera- 
tion^ it  becomes  a  point  of  interest  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how 
many  of  these  shilling  members  the  Association  might  number. 
Now,  it  appears  from  the  treasurer'*s  Report,  presented  to  the 
triennial  Cfonference,  that  the  amount  of 


Subscriptions  was  in  the  year  1846-7    .    '     .         . 

Donations  in  the  same  year  •         •         .         . 

The  Donors'  list  appended  to  the  Report  of  1847^ 
appears,  however,  to  include  the  Donations  of  the 
two  preceding  years ;  these,  therefore,  must  be 
added;  viz.  Donations  in  1 844-5'      .   •      .   •     . 

Ditto  ditto  1845-6      . 

Making  a  total  of    •         •         •         •         •         • 

The  total  amount  of  Donations  and  Subscriptions 

acknowledged  against  the  names  of  the    1076 

Donors  and  Subscribers  in  the  list,  wc  found  to  be 
Leaving  an  amount,  contributed  by   Subscribers 

under  ten  shillings  each,  of       •         #         #         • 

Many  of  these  contributors,  it  may  fairiy  be  assumed,  are  con- 
tributors of  more  than  the  minimum  of  one  shilling  per  annum ; 
but  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  list  of  1076  contains  entries  from 
donors  ^'  and  friends,^^  and  as  we  are  anxious  to  give  the  Asso- 
ciation the  benefit  of  any  magnitude  which  can  by  possibility  be 
extracted  from  its  own  data,  we  will  assume  the  212^.  10«.  lOd, 
to  be  derived  entirely  from  shilling  contributors.  This  woi^ld 
give 

Shilling  Members  ,         •         .         .         4250 

Contributors  of  ten  flbilllngs  and  upwards        1076 

Total  of  Members         .  5326 

Deduct  for  Scotland  and  Iceland  one-fifth  1065 

There  remain  for  England  and  Wales  at  — — 

the  utmost 4261  Members. 

A  similar  calculation,  from  the  date  of  the  Report  of  1848, 
gives  the  foUpwing  reeviltB :— * 


£ 

s. 

d. 

935 

1 

10 

242 

8 

11 

408 

10 

10 

99 

19 

3 

1686 

6 

10 

1473 

16 

0 

£212 

10 

10 
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f  £       M.   d. 

In  Treasurer's  Report,  SubscriptioDS    •         •         •         955  10  10 
Ditto  Donations  •        •        •        443     7     0 

1S98  17  10 
Sum  total  of  Contributors  acknowledged  by  name     1162     3    0 

£236  14  10 

Number  of  Contributors  of  ten  sbillings 

and  upwards     •         •         •         •         •         1026 

Number  of  Shilling  Members,  supposing 
the  236/.  I  As.  lOcf.  all  to  be  derived 
from  contributors  of  one  shilling  an- 
nually     #•*•••         4734 

Total  of  Members         .  5760 

Deduct  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  one-fifth  11 52 
There  remain  for  England  and  Wales  at  ■ 

the  utmost        •        .        •        •        •  4608  Members. 

We  cannot  congratulate  the  Anti-State-Church  Association 
upon  this  result  of  its  undoubtedly  strenuous  exertiona  We  look 
to  the  gross  Cash  Account,  and  we  find  the  receipts  to  be 
follows : 


£ 

«. 

d. 

£         9. 

d. 

Donations  in                 1844-5 

408 

10 

10 

1845-6 

99 

19 

3 

1846-7 

242 

8 

11 

1847-8 

443 

7 

0 

1194     6 

0 

Subscriptions  in           1844-5 

409 

11 

11 

X  Jlir^          V 

\0 

1845-6 

509 

5 

3 

1846-7 

935 

7 

10 

1847-8 

955 

10 

10 

S800  15 

10 

Sale  of  publications  in  1844-5 

117 

15 

2 

AOvv      AV 

1845-6 

158 

10 

11 

1846-7 

72 

0 

5 

1847-8 

86 

13 

0 

434  10 

6 

Proceeds  of  Soirees  at 

the  London  Tavern 

in       .         .         .     1845-6 

66 

0 

0 

At  Liverpool  in       •     1846-7 

33 

9 

0 

Proceeds  of  Lecture 

at  Liverpool  in         1846-7 

2 

1 

6 

101  10 
,     £4540  11 

6 
10 

Gross  total  of  Receipts        , 
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Thus  it  appears,  as  the  result  of  four  years^  speaking,  canting, 
railing,  and  lying,  and  with  an  expenditure  of,  at  the  most  mode- 
rate calculation,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  shillings  a  head  recruit* 
ing  money,  the  zealous  and  active  promoters  of  this  movement 
have  not  been  able  to  muster  as  many  as  six  thousand  members  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  nor  as  many  as  five  thousand  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  to  enlist  themselves  in  their  unholy  crusade 
against  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  land.  This  is  undoubtedly 
satisfactory,  as  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned ;  it  proves  that  if 
the  Church  is, — and  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  she  may  be, — 
in  a  critical  position^  the  dangers  that  beset  her  are  of  a  different 
hind  altogetner  from  those  which  are  prepared  for  her  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Anti-State-Church  Association.  Nor  can  we  help 
thinking,  that  an  Executive  Committee  of  fitly,  a  Council  of  five 
hundred,  and  a  Conference  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  delegates, 
are  amply  sufficient  to  represent  a  ma^mum  of  5760  members. 

Having  ascertained  the  extent  of  the  mischief  itself,  we  confess 
that  we  felt  some  curiosity  to  find  out,  if  possible,  whether  there 
was,  in  the  localities  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  its 
operations,  as  the  most  promising,  any  thing  to  account  even  for 
that  very  moderate  measure  of  success  which  has  hitherto 
attended  their  unhallowed  efforts.  If — it  appeared  to  us  fair  to 
argue — ^the  Church  is  really  the  source  of  the  frightful  evils  so 
eloquently  depicted  in  the  tracts  issued  by  this  Committee,  it  will 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Anti-State-Church  Asso- 
ciation will  be  in  its  greatest  strength  wherever  the  Church 
system  is  most  fully  in  operation ;  the  more  efficient  the  Church, 
the  more  keenly  must  the  nuisance  be  felt,  if,  indeed,  she  be  a 
nuisance ;  and  the  greater,  therefore,  the  chance  of  success  for 
Dr.  Cox,  Mr.  Miall,  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Anti* 
State-Church  orators  and  pamphleteers.  Cogent  as  this  reasoning 
is  upon  the  premises  of  the  Anti-State-Church  Association,  we 
find — we  will  not  affect  to  say,  to  our  surprise — just  the  contrary 
to  be  the  case.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  of  tracing  out  the 
diocesan  and  parochial  whereabouts  of  the  different  districts  from 
which  the  five  hundred  and  sixty  delegatesof  the  Anti-State-Church 
Conference  in  1847  were  drawn.  We  have  had  recourse  to  the 
population  returns,  and  ascertained  the  general  average  of  souls 
falling  to  the  charge  of  one  clergyman  (including  curates  in  the 
calculation)  in  each  diocese ;  and  also,  in  the  particular  districts 
of  the  dioceses  upon  which  the  Anti-State-Church  has  fastened, 
both  the  average  of  population,  in  comparison  with  the  number 
of  clergy,  in  aS  the  infected  districts  within  the  same  diocese, 
and  the  amount  of  population  to  one  clergyman  in  the  most 
destitute  of  those  districts ;  and  further,  we  have  reckoned  up 
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tlie  amount  of  provision  made  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  in 
thos«^  districts  ;  taking  an  average  of  them  ful,  and  the  minimum 
of  remuneration  in  the  worst  provided  district  *.  To  enter  into 
the  details  of  tliese  calculations  would  far  exceed  our  limits  ;  we 
nmst  be  content  to  present  to  our  readers  the  general  result : — 
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'  From  this  calculation  the  incomes  of  churches  and  chapels  dependent  on  pew 
rentff  arc  necessarily  excluded,  as  of  these  there  are  no  i^etums.  This,  however,  aoM 
not  alVect  the  argiinient,  as  these  have  sprung  up  inconsequence  of  tho  insnfficieBcnr 
of  a  stated  provision  for  the  clergy,  and  as  the  evils  on  which  the  Anti-State-Ghurbh 
Association  sustains  itself,  originate  in  the  very  same  cause.  The  clergy  of  theae 
churches,  however,  have  been  included,  in  calculating  the  average  of  souls  to 
clergyman. 
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In  looking  over  this  table,  although  on  comparing  the  first  and 
second  columns  there  appears  to  be  no  analogy  between  the  propor- 
tion of  clergy  to  the  people,  and  the  progress  of  the  Anti-State- 
Ghurch  movement  in  tne  respective  dioceses, — some  dioceses  which 
are  better  provided  with  clergy  on  an  average,  presenting  a 
greater  number  of  Anti-State-Church  Association  aistricts  than 
others  in  which  the  insufficiency  of  clergy  is  much  greater, — ^yet 
it  will  be  found,  on  casting  the  eye  across  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
columns,  that  in  those  better  supplied  dioceses  there  are  districts 
miserably  deficient,  and  that  it  is  in  these  districts  that  tho 
Anti-State-Ghurch  movement  has  found  its  field  of  action.  Take, 
for  example,  the  very  first,  the  diocese  of  Peterborough — though 
on  an  average  of  the  whole  diocese  there  is  one  clergyman  to 
every  670  souls,  in  the  districts  in  which  the  Anti-State-Ghurch 
movement  has  taken  place,  there  is  only  one  clergyman  to  1900 
souls  on  an  average,  and,  in  the  worst  supplied  of  those  districts  the 
number  of  souls  under  the  charge  of  one  cler^man  exceeds  4000. 
On  comparing  the  first  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns,  it  will 
further  appear,  that  in  all  the  districts  where  the  Anti-State- 
Ghurch  Association  has  taken  root,  the  proportion  of  population 
falling  to  the  charge  of  one  clergyman  considerably  exceeds  the 
average  of  the  diocese;  being  scarcely  in  any  case  less  than 
double,  frequently  four  and  five  times,  and,  in  one  case  (in  the 
diocese  of  Oxford),  fourteen  times  the  average  number.  Not 
less  remarkable  are  the  results  which  present  themselves  on 
examining  the  last  two  columns.  Leaving  the  solitary  parish  in 
the  diocese  of  Bangor,  which  is  altogether  exceptional*,  out  of  the 
question,  there  are  but  three  dioceses  in  which  the  average  pro- 
vision for  the  clergy,  in  those  districts  which  have  afforded  scope 
for  Anti-State-Ghurch  Association  proceedings,  exceeds  two 
hundred  pounds ;  in  eight  more  it  varies  between  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  two  hundred ;  in  ten,  between  one  hundred  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  in  one  it  falls  below  one  hundred : 
making  it  evident,  that  while  the  number  of  clergy  is  painfully 
insufficient,  the  support  of  that  insufficient  number  of  labourers 
is  likewise  insufficient  in  the  extreme,  and  that  it  would  be 
wholly  impracticable  to  maintain  a  larger  number  of  clergymen 
out  of  the  existing  resources.  The  last  column,  exhibiting  clerical 
incomes  from  a  Uttle  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  in  a  few 
instances,  down  to  sixty,  fifty,  and  even  twenty-three  pounds,  and 
that  in  a  diocese  where  the  number  of  souls  cast  upon  the  care 
of  one  individual  varies,  in  the  Anti-State-Ghurch  districts,  be- 

3  It  iB  the  puuh  of  LlanfacTeth  in  Anglesey ;  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Clergy 
List ;  in  the  cyaMi  Guide  pnUished  in  1886  it  appean,  hnt  witfaont  Inenmbent 
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tween  two  thousand,  and  near  upon  five  thousand,  furnishes  the 
most  lamentable  evidence  of  the  want  of  such  a  provision  for  the 
clergy  as  would  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the 
cliarge  of  their  flocks,  and  admit  of  a  multiplication  of  ministers 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  these  crving  deficiencies,  the  Anti-State-Ghurch  Association 
can,  with  all  its  appliances,  fair  means  and  foul,  not  manage  to 
get  together  five  thousand  people  in  all  the  dioceses  of  England 
and  Wales,  who  think  it  worth  while  to  contribute  the  weight  of 
their  name,  and  a  shilling  per  annum,  towards  the  overthrow  of  an 
institution  which  the  Committee  of  that  Association,  by  its  paid 
and  unpaid  lecturers,  represent  in  the  most  hideous  and  hateful 
aspect.  We  feel  almost  disposed  to  thank  the  Anti-State- 
Cliurch  Association  on  belialf  of  the  Church,  for  the  evidence  it 
has  unwittingly  furnished  of  the  moral  strength,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  machinations  of  her  enemies,  the  Church  still  possesses. 

We  are  quite  aware,  that  the  Anti-State-Church  advocates 
will  plead  in  reply,  that  all  this  is  owing  to  the  vicious  principle 
of  State  support  of  the  Church,  and  that  if  matters  had  been  left 
to  the  operation  of  the  voluntary  principle,  no  such  deficiencies 
would  ever  have  arisen.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  amie 
against  an  assumption  so  purely  gratuitous ;  yet  there  are  a  few 
facts  to  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  great  mistake  (if  not  worse)  to  allege 
that  the  State  support,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  endow- 
ment, of  the  Church,  partly  by  private  munificence,  and  partly  by 
the  State,  excludes  the  principle  of  voluntary  support  of  the 
ministers.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  income  annually  provided  for  the  minia- 
ters  of  the  Church,  arises  from  pew-rcnta  and  other  voluntary 
contributions;  and  the  probability  is,  that  if  returns  could  be 
obtained  of  these  voluntary  contributions  of  Churchmen  towards 
the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  the  amount  of 
them  would  be  found  quite  equal  to,  if  not  considerably  exceeding, 
the  contributions  levied  upon  the  voluntary  principle  among  all 
the  dissenting  sects  put  together.  When,  therefore,  we  find 
that  there  still  are  deficiencies  so  lamentable  as  those  pointed  out, 
the  only  rational  conclusion  to  be  dra>vii  from  such  a  state  of 
facts  is,  that  the  voluntary  principle  being  inadequate  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  the  State  is  not  justified  in  leaving  the  duty 
which  devolves  upon  it  of  providing  for  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  the  people  to  the  chance  of  voluntary  efforts ;  that  the  State 
provision  ought  to  be  increased,  so  as  to  meet  the  increased 
wants  of  the  population.  And  this  position  we  are  prepared  to 
maintain,  irrespectively  of  the  amount  of  help  to  be  derived  from 
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tlie  appropmtion  of  surplus  revenues  which  may  have  been  ac- 
cummaied  in  some  quarters — for  the  most  consummate  Horsman- 
ship  will  fail  to  make  the  existing  revenues  of  the  Church  yield  an 
adequate  support  for  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  an  extent 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  population. 

The  next  fact  which  we  think  it  worth  while  to  bring  under 
notice,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  is  the  gross  inconsistency 
of  the  Anti-State-Church  Association.  While  that  body,  through 
its  official  organs,  is  opening  its  mouth  wide  against  the  Esta- 
blishment, on  account  of  those  permanent  endowments  of  the 
Church,  which,  after  all,  were  in  their  origin  voluntary  gifts  and 
grants,  the  Association  itself  urges  the  desirableness,  in  its  own 
case,  of  a  permanent  provision  being  made  for  the  support  of  its 
operations.  The  tone  of  the  Committee  on  this  subject  grows 
really  lamentable,  as  well  as  laughable,  as  time  advances.  The 
first  programme  of  the  voluntary  "  Reverend,"  J.  P.  Mursell,  of 
Leic^tter,  adopted  by  the  Conference  in  1844,  suggests  that  ^^  the 
society  should  not  enter  on  its  labours,  until  it  had  secured  an  in- 
come of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.''^  For  the  assertion 
of  a  mere  negation  this  can  scarcely  be  called  a  modest  allow- 
ance, and  the  public,  the  very  followers  of  voluntaryism  and 
**  dissenting  truth,'"  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion ;  for 
notwithstanding  this  suggestion,  and  sundry  broad  hints  in  the 
Report  of  1845,  that  "a  permanent  income^  amply  sufficient^'''* 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee,  followed  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Council,  or  legislature  of  this  little  imperium  in 
imperio^  that  "  a  sum  not  less  than  3000i^.  should  be  raised  "  for 
the  use  of  the  Association,  tbe  Executive  Committee  have,  in  the 
Report  of  1846,  occasion  to  express  their  regret  that  they  have 
"  not  succeeded  in  effecting  this  desirable  object.'^  After  a  some- 
what ludicrous  description  of  the  methods  resorted  to  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  "  stimulating  the  friends  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple to  afford  svistantial  proof  of  their  consistency  and  zeal," — the 
soirees  among  others, — the  Committee  assure  the  Council  that 
they  ^^  have  left  untried  no  means  of  augmenting  the  income  of 
the  Association  which  their  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  propriety 
could  warrant." 

Upon  this  touching  statement  the  Council  founded  a  reso- 
lution, appealing  to  the  consciences  of  the  members  at  large, 
to  display  a  proper  sense  of  their  obligations  as  Anti-State- 
Churchmen  :  but  all  in  vain !  There  was,  indeed,  a  tolerable  in-^ 
crease  in  the  subscriptions  and  donations  of  the  two  following 
years,  but  still,  under  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  and  insecurity 
of  their  income,  the  Committee,  in  their  Report  of  the  present  year, 
again  dwell  upon  *^the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  a  large, 
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steady^  and  wnfailing  fund,  on  a  scale  commensillrate  with  the 
deep  importance  of  the  subject,  and  with  its  rldng  chdms.^  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  difference  between  an  endotDmeni^ 
and  the  ^^  securing  of  a  steady  and  unfailing  fund  C  our  impresp 
sion  always  was,  that  this  was  precisely  the  object  which  the 
sovereigns  and  private  individuals  had  in  view,  who  provided 
endowments  for  the  Ghurch ;  and  the  only  real  difference  between 
the  two  cases  is,  tliat  in  the  former  case  the  piety  of  our  fore- 
fathers did  for  the  support  of  the  Ghurch,  what  these  gentlemen 
wish  to  obtain  for  lier  destruction.     May  they  long  want  it ! 

But  the  Anti-State-Ghurch  Association  furnishes  us  with  ^et 
furtlier  evidence  of  the  utter  folly  and  impracticability  of  making 
the  support  of  the  Ghurch,  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  de- 
pendent on  the  action  of  that  voluntary  principle  which  they  so 
valiantly  recommend,  and  so  dolefully  practise.  If  the  statements 
of  the  Committee  may  be  relied  on — and,  as  often  as  they  bear 
witness  against  themselves,  we  do  think  tliem  worthy  of  credit, — 
the  purely  voluntary  contributions  of  their  members  are  yielded 
with  all  the  grudging  of  a  compulsory  pajrment.  In  the  Keport 
pf  1845  we  have  the  following  complaint :  — 

'*  The  Conference,  with  a  view  to  extend  as  widely  as  possible  the 
constituency  of  the  Association,  and  an  interest  in  its  objects,  fixed  the 
minimum  amount  of  subscription,  constituting  membership,  at  one 
shilling  per  annum.  Owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  end  sought  by  this  arrangement,  it  was  found  greatly  to  restrict  the 
liberality  of  the  supporters  of  the  movement.  The  Committee  found 
that,  in  some  instances,  even  when  a  higher  rate  of  subscription  was 
paid  by  members,  a  shilling  only,  in  each  case  of  membership,  was 
transmitted  to  them — the  surplus  being  retained  for  local  agitation,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  publications ;  whilst,  in  a  great  proportion  of  in- 
stances, the  minimum  sum  was  adopted,  even  by  those  who  could  afford, 
and  were  willing,  upon  a  due  representation  of  the  case,  to  give  more." 

This  is  bad  enough, — but  what  will  be  thought,  beyond  the 
precincts  of  voluntaryism,  of  the  following  lament,  which  occurs 
m  this  yoar'*s  report : — 

"  The  Committee,  however,  seriously  press  upon  the  Council  the 
absolute  necessity  of  securing  a  large,  steady,  and  unfailing  fund,  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  deep  importance  of  the  subject,  and  with 
its  rising  claims.  They  fear  that  many  of  their  friends  have  contri- 
buted hut  nominal  sums*'  (out  upon  "  willinghood  I"  fie!  fie!)  "  a« 
annual  subscriptions,  under  the  impression  that  nothing  further  was 
required  of  them — a  circumstance  from  which  the  Society's  income  has 
already  suffered." 

Can  there  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  failure  of  the  voluntary 
system  than  the  very  expenence  of  the  Anti-State-Ghurch  Asso- 
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ciation  itself!  or  a  more  tangible  instance  of  hypocrisy  and  wicked- 
ness, than  the  attempt  to  deprive  a  national  Church  of  the 
support  (a  very  inadequate  one,  as  it  is)  provided  for  it  by  the 
firee-will  offerings  of  past  ages^  and  the  statutes  of  the  land 
enacted  before  the  State  had  Tost  its  character  as  a  moral  person, 
and  its  conseouent  sense  of  religious  obligation, — and  to  cast  the 
millions — millions  of  absolutely  poor  among  the  number — of  which 
that  Church  is  the  teacher,  upon  the  support  of  a  principle  which 
its  most  zealous  advocates  find  themselves  utterly  unable  to  work 
on  the  most  limited  scale ;  and  that  for  a  purpose  bearing  as 
directly  upon  that  delicate  smsarium^  the  pocket,  as  an  anti-tithe 
and  anti-church-rate  campaign,  and  therefore  so  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  flatter  the  passions,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  captivate 
the  minds  of  the  unthinking  multitude !  To  the  point  last  alluded 
to,  the  voluntaries  of  the  Anti-State-Church  Association  are  per- 
fectly alive ;  they  know,  as  well  as  anybody,  for  they  have  tried 
it,  that  it  is  easier  to  support  by  voluntary  contributions  a  par- 
tisan cause,  under  the  excitement  of  the  popular  passions,  than 
any  object  of  solid  good,  which  appeals  only  to  the  conscience  and 
to  a  sense  of  religion.  One  of  the  most  naite  admissions  we  ever 
remember  to  have  met  with,  is  that  made  on  this  subject  by 
Dr.  Wardlaw  in  his  essay  on  "  the  Principle  of  Voluntaryism, 
read  at  the  first  conference.  In  allusion  to  the  then  recent  dis- 
ruption between  the  Presbyterian  establishment  in  Scotland  and 
the  Free  Church,  the  writer,  after  expressing  his  gratification 
that  such  decided  opponents  of  voluntaryism  as  the  seceders  had 
been,  should  have  been  driven  to  have  recourse  to  it,  and 
^'  honoured  to  bring  before  the  world  one  of  the  finest  roanifestar 
tions  of  its  power  that  have  for  many  a  day  been  witnessed,^ 
guards  himself  against  the  supposition  that  he  ascribes  all  that 
has  been  done  to  ^*  the  right  principle  in  unmingled  purity .^^  He 
thinks  it  very  likely  that  ^'  the  esprit  de  corps  may  have  had  its 
influence,  as  well  as  faith  and  love ;  the  spirit  of  party,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  piety  f^  and  he  does  not  think  it  at  all  impossible 
that  ^'  from  this  cause  there  might  be  some  little  disappointment 
experienced  when  the  impetus  of  a  mighty  movement  begins  to 
sul)6ide«^'  If  there  were  need  of  any  further  evidence  as  to  the 
insufiiciency  of  the  voluntary  principle  to  meet  the  religious  wants 
of  a  large  population,  not  to  speak  of  an  entire  nation,  we  might 
find  it  in  the  tenacity  with  which,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Anti-State-Church  Association,  starving  dissenting 
preachers  cling,  naturally  enough,  to  the  pittance  of  the  regivm 
donum ;  and  in  the  striking  fact,  worthy  of  permanent  record, 
that  at  this  yearns  conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Connexion  several 
circuits  requested  that  no  minister  might  be  appointed  for  them, 
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unless  the  Conference  were  prepared  very  considerably  to  con- 
tribute towards  their  support. 

But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this  point.  The 
spouters  and  pamphleteers  of  the  Anti-State-Ghurch  Association, 
— among  whom,  we  should  not  omit  to  mention,  is  F.  W.  Newman, 
Esq.,  formerly  Fellow  of  UalHol  College,  Oxford*,  and  brother,  we 
believe,  of  the  Father  Oratorian  of  the  same  inauspicious  name,— 
cannot,  one  should  imagine,  themselves  ever  so  remotely  cherish 
the  supposition,  that  if  the  endowments  of  the  Church  were  swept 
away  to-morrow,  sufficient  support  for  an  adequate  number  of 
ministers — of  whatever  creed — could  be  raised  upon  the  voluntary 
principle.  The  truth  is,  as  we  clearly  showed  at  the  outset,  they 
have  no  fixed  religious  principles ;  they  are  indifferentists  in  reli- 
gion, and  therefore,  by  necessary  consequence,  indiiferentists 
towards  religion ;  for  men  who  are  careless  of  the  true  doctrines 
of  religion,  are  sure  to  be  careless  of  religion  of  any  kind.  The 
real  object  which  the  Anti-State-Church  Association  is  driving  at, 
is  not  religious,  but  purely  political  and  utilitarian.  To  get  rid 
of  the  influence  of  Church  princi])les  in  the  whole  framework  of 
society,  and  to  perpetrate  a  wholesale  act  of  spoliation,  by  confis- 
cating for  State  purposes,  to  be  participated  in  by  themselves, 
the  endowments  of  the  Church,  is  their  true  and  their  only  aim. 

The  question  whether  in  this  their  nefarious  purpose  they  shall 
succeed,  is  happily  a  question  in  no  degree  dependent  on  them 
and  on  their  evil  will  towards  our  Zion :  it  is  a  question  on  which, 
under  God,  the  conduct  of  the  Church  herself  will  be  mainly  de- 
cisive. Neither  is  it,  as  many  imagine,  a  question  between  the 
Church  and  the  nation  ;  it  is  a  question  between  prosperity  and 
utter  ruin,  to  both  the  Church  and  the  nation.  They  must  flourish 
or  perish  together ;  as  they  both  act,  so  shall  they  both  fare.  Still 
the  greater  responsibility  rests  with  the  Church — a  responsibility 
beyond  expression  awful,  at  this  moment,  for  those  who  are  called 
to  direct  the  counsels  of  the  Church, — for  this  simple  reason,  that 
the  Church  is  divinely  commissioned  to  be  the  nation^s  teacher. 
Let  not  the  Church  then  give  occasion  to  men  to  mistake  her  for 
a  merely  human  institution,  a  political  corporation,  whose  chief 
object  is  to  keep  her  wealth  intact  and  her  privileges  inviolate, 
and  who  will,  therefoi'e,  adapt  herself  and  the  principles  she  pro^ 
fesses,  to  whatever  the  exigencies  of  the  times  may  point  out  as 
most  conducive  to  that  end.  Let  her,  on  the  contrary,  at  any 
risk,  and  at  any  cost,  put  forth  her  true  character,  and  the  deep 

*  There  are  two  Tracts  from  his  pen,  one  in  1845,  entitled,  "A  State  Church  not 
dcrcnBiblc  ou  the  Theory  espoused  by  liberal  Episcopalians ;"  the  other  in  184S,  ^Oa 
tlie  liliberality  of  Sentiment  and  Practice  apprehended  from  a  Separating  of  Chnrob 
and  State." 
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and  hidden  energies  with  which  she  is  endowed  by  her  Lord,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  her  divine  mission  to  this  nation ;  and  let 
her  do  it  valiantly,  boldly,  in  the  perfect  faith  that  if  she  will  but 
.be  true  to  herself^  her  divine  character  is  undeniable,  her  high 
claims  are  irresistible.  ^^  The  Ghurch,^^  says  the  eloquent  author 
of  "the  Gospel  before  the  Age,"  whose  beautiful  and  apposite 
words,  rather  than  our  own,  shall  conclude  our  observations, 
"the  Church  Apostolical,  Catholic,  and  True,  is  an  objective 
reality  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Almighty,  which  defies  all 
the  vagaries  of  private  judgment  and  human  feeling  to  overthrow 
its  claims  to  be  considered,  and  reverenced,  as  divine.  But 
sectarianism  and  dissent  are  altogether  subjective  novelties ;  they 
are  the  mere  creatures  of  opinion  and  will,  reason  and  conscience ; 
and  the  very  oldest  among  them  is  but  of  yesterday,  in  com- 
parison witn  the  one  venerable  Church  of  this  country.  Let 
then  the  statesman  who  wishes  to  rescue  this  country  from 
social  convulsion  and  moral  decay,  take  his  choice  between  these 
two  appeals  to  his  support  and  sympathy.  On  the  one  hand, 
here  is  sectarianism  with  its  hundred  tongues  and  Babylonian 
confusion,  clamouring  out,  each  against  the  other,  and  entreating 
the  State  to  become  atheistical,  as  fast  as  it  can,  by  detaching  its 
forms,  faculties,  and  functions  from  all  religious  influence  what- 
ever. This  is  the  Paradise  of  political  freedom  !  this  is  the  dis- 
senting millennium  of  religious  liberty  !  Now  let  the  Christian 
legislator  demand  the  basis  on  which  this  monstrous  claim  rests, 
— and  where  will  he  find  it!  Why,  in  the  corrupt  depths  of 
individual  will,  in  the  fluctuating  opinions,  feelings,  prejudices, 
and  passions  of  the  human  heart.  iUissent  is,  from  beginning  to 
end,  in  origin,  nature,  and  action,  a  subjective  movement,  having 
no  outward  authority  from  God,  and  no  positive  authentication 
from  history  or  ancient  tradition  from  man,  to  sanction  its 
claims,  and  support  its  pretensions.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
stands  the  Chuuch  !  -the  one  Apostolic,  Catholic  Communion  of 
England ;  and  she  claims  to  be  the  priestess,  and  educatrix,  the 
spiritual  guide,  moral  teacher,  and  social  regenerator  of  the 
empire.  Catholic  is  her  name^  because  Christ  is  her  Head, 
Apostles  her  founders,  and  Scripture  her  rule  of  faith,  attested 
by  the  one  Creed  which  martyra  and  saints  have  ever  visibly  pro- 
claimed and  palpably  taught.  Neither  civil  power,  nor  human 
reason,  nor  conscience,  nor  will,  nor  expediency,  nor  social  want, 
nor  moral  need,  nor  spiritual  exigency,  called  this  Church  into 
being.  She  is  no  more  created  bjr  man,  than  the  earth  on  which 
he  stands,  or  the  atmosphere  which  he  inhales.  All  here  then  is 
objective,  outward,  visible,  undeniable,  and  invincible  fact ;  it  glares 
on  the  practical  conscience  and  into  the  plain  reason,  through  the 
very  senses  of  a  candid  statesman, — and  thus  he  need  not  plead 
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that  he  is  confounded  by  warring  rivals  and  dashing  sects,  all 
proclaiming  they  each  have  the  truth,  and  protesting  against  any 
political  favour  being  shown  to  the  other.  The  Church  is  not  a 
sect :  were  she  only  one  among  sectarian  forms  of  religious  de- 
velopment, then  indeed  the  State  might  be  puzzled  how  to  decide. 
But  England's  Church  is  a  divine  reality,  and  outward  and  his^ 
torical  truth,  embodied  in  primeval  rites,  and  public  monuments, 
and  traditional  ceremonies,  which  are  as  externally  obvious  and 
authentic  as  the  palpable  phenomena  of  nature  itself.  Let  then 
the  Legislature  but  exercise  a  healthy  judgment  and  honest  discri^ 
mination  ;  let  it  apply  but  a  portion  of  that  prudential  common 
sense  which  it  employs  in  questions  of  police,  finance,  and  int6^- 
national  law,  and  it  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  deciding 
between  the  claims  of  baseless  dissent  and  a  Catholic  Church. 
And  let  us  boldly  add,  that  if  the  State  really  desires  to  do  her 
duty  towards  God  and  Christ,  towards  the  nation,  nay,  towards 
the  Dissenters  themselves,  she  must  no  longer  assume  a  wavering 
position,  halt,  hesitate,  tamper  with  conscience,  trifle  with  prin- 
ciple, and  crawl  for  ever  in  the  venality  and  vileness  of  a  pitiful 
expediency,  but  at  once  stand  forth  in  the  high  majesty  ana  holy 
rectitude  of  a  Christian  constitution,  and  say  to  sectarianism, 
^  We  tolerate  your  existence  as  a  necessary  evil  and  social 
nuisance  not  to  be  avoided  ;  but  an  external,  positive,  and 
divine  organization,  like  the  national  Church  in  tms  country,  is 
that  religious  communion  which  reason,  revelation,  conscienoa, 
and  common  honesty  demand  we  should  sustain  and  encouraged 
Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  inasmuch  as  no  civil  authority  can 
ultimately  be  secure  that  is  not  based  in  the  divine  sanctions  of 
revealed  truth ;  and  since  revealed  truth  requires  to  be  embodied 
in  palpable  fonns,  and  attested  by  outward  monuments  and 
positive  laws,  in  order  to  be  rescued  from  the  desolating  havoo 
of  private  opinion  and  individual  prejudice,  so  will  the  State  her- 
self only  be  saved  from  a  dissenting  process  of  political  disso- 
lution, by  attaching  herself  unto  the  consolidating  powers  of  a 
visible  and  apostolic  Church.  The  more  we  reflect  on  the  lawless 
democracy  of  modem  creeds,  the  more  certain  it  becomes,  that 
magistracy,  public  education,  missionary  enterprise,  the  supra- 
macy  of  law,  colonization,  commercial  honour  and  public  virtue, 
can  only  be  preserved  by  the  centralizing  action  and  conservative 
efficacy  of  the  English  ( Jhurch.  If  duly  protected,  strengthened 
and  aided,  under  Christ,  she  may  yet  prove  the  ^salt^  which 
shall  keep  from  social  putrefaction,  and  the  ^  light  ^  which  may 
save  from  spiritual  darkness,  this  great  but  sinful  country.'^ — May 
that  salt  never  lose  its  savour,  nor  be  trodden  under  foot  of  the 
nation  !  May  that  light  never  become  darkness,  nor  ever  be  put 
under  a  bushel  by  the  State  ! 
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Art.  VIL — 1.  7^  Chapel  in  Advance  of  the  Age :  being  a  Homily 
for  the  Times.    By  the  Bev.  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.y  S^c. 
Third  Edition.    Edinburgh :  F.  and  T.  Clark. 

2.  Bedprocal  Obligations  of  the  Church  and  the  Civil  Power.  By 
John  Lockhaet  Boss,  M.A,^  of  Oriel  College^  Oxford^  ike. 
Oxford:  Parker. 

3.  Church  Leases ;  or^  the  Subject  of  Church  Leasehold  Property 
Considered^  with  a  View  to  place  it  on  a  firmer  Basis.    By  W . 

.  H.  Grey,  Accountant.    London  :  Ridgway. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  is  sometimes  regarded  as  one  of  those 
abstract  and  high-^rousht  theories,  which  sound  indeed  very 
magnificent,  but  are  of  nttle  practical  value,  and  are  not  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  the  circumstances  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
present  day.  Now  we  admit  that  the  high  duty  of  Christian 
union  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  fully  acted  on.  Division  has  too 
frequently  and  too  long  been  the  predominant  characteristic  of 
professing  Christians,  and  in  some  times  and  places  this  has  pro- 
ceeded to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  confusion  or  forgetfulness 
of  some  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  still 
the  too  prevalent  system  of  division  amongst  Christians,  is  no 
more  an  argument  against  the  duty  and  the  possibility  of  union, 
than  the  prevalence  of  sin  is  against  the  duty  and  possibility  of 
ikith  and  holiness. 

And  we  would  add,  that  as  Christianity  infers  holiness,  so  does 
it  also  infer  a  spirit  of  unity ;  and  wherever  it  exists  it  produces, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  one  and  the  other,  it  may  be 
impossible  for  individuals,  or  for  particular  churches,  to  accom- 

Elish  the  mighty  work  of  restoring  perfect  unity  to  the  whole 
ody  of  the  Church,  involving,  as  this  would  do,  the  alteration  of 
deep-rooted  habits,  antipathies,  ignorance,  and  errors.  Individuals 
must  look  with  wishful  hearts  to  the  time  when  this  work  shall  be 
accomplished  by  the  hand  of  God,  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible. 
But  there  are  certain  duties  and  powers  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  Christian  union  which  are  actually  within  our  reach ; 
and  our  responsibilities  are  measured  by  the  capacities  we  possess, 
and  cannot  overpass  the  limit  of  our  opportunities.  This  is,  we 
think,  a  truth  wnich  all  Churchmen  ought  to  bear  in  mind.  They 
are  not  called  upon  to  attempt  to  realize,  in  the  world  at  large, 
results  so  dilBBcult  as  those  of  changing  suddenly  a  state  of  things 
which  has  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  which  nothing 
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short  of  a  miracle  could  alter  at  once.  They  must  hear  mik  the 
imperfections  actually  existing  in  the  world  at  large,  and  apply 
themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  to  what  is  really  within  toeir 
]*each.  It  may  be,  that  if  the  duty  immediately  at  hand  is  done, 
the  opportunity  may  be  aiForded  for  entering,  hereafter,  on  workB 
of  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  character. 

We  arc  anxious  to  dwell  on  the  great  duty  of  Christian  union 
— of  promoting  harmony,  and  united  action,  amongst  those  whom 
it  is  in  the  power  of  our  readers  to  influence  in  some  degree.  In 
80  far  as  this  can  be  obtained,  in  a  right  spirit ,  with  right  notions, 
and  under  a  sense  of  duty,  it  is  a  vast  benefit  to  tne  cause  of 
Christianity,  and  may  lead  to  results  of  the  most  important 
character. 

The  principle  of  Christian  union  of  course  excludes  all  compro- 
mise of  religious  truth,  or  of  our  own  conscientious  convictions 
of  what  is  essentially  important  to  Christianity.  It  may  indeed 
be  possible  sometimes,  >vithout  any  compromise  of  truth,  to 
co-operate  with  persons  who  are,  more  or  less,  in  error;  but 
Christian  discretion  and  wisdom  are  shown  by  avoiding  any  thing 
which  wears  the  character  of  union  in  what  is  wrong,  or  even  of 
too  close  union  with  those  who  practise  it.  It  is  not  the  alliance 
of  sects  holding  the  most  contradictory  principles  which  we  advo- 
cate ;  but  the  blameless  co-operation,  union,  and  fellowship  of 
those  who  agree  in  the  same  great  principles  and  views. 

We  admit,  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  to  God,  that  such  union 
does  to  a  considerable  extent  prevail  in  the  English  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Amidst  much  of  party  spirit,  which  we  see 
with  regret,  but  which  does  not  cause  any  despondency,  inasmuch 
as  we  hope  to  see  its  diminution  or  virtual  extinction,  there  is 
still  no  lack  of  co-operation  for  common  objects ;  and  wherever 
this  co-operation  can  be  obtained,  its  results  are  generally  very 
successful. 

We  may  appeal  to  various  facts  as  illustrative  of  the  benefit -of 
combined  action  for  general  objects.  The  attempted  abolition  of 
church-rates  brought  out  a  very  striking  evidence  of  the  power 
which  the  Church  possesses,  under  certain  circumstances,  ot  pro* 
nouncing  a  united  opinion.  The  opposition  to  this  measure  was 
so  strong  and  so  unanimous,  that  the  ministry  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it ;  and  the  question  has  remained  dormant  for  a  number 
of  years.  Again,  the  vigorous  opposition  which  was  made,  by 
])ctition  and  otherwise,  to  the  removal  of  the  University  tests,  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  dissenters,  were  successful ;  and  the 
issue  was — the  erection  of  a  University  designed  peculiarly  for 
separatists  from  the  Church.  The  benefit  of  union  was  shown, 
again,  in  the  rescue  of  the  see  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  of  tlm 
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Welsh  &eed  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph,  from  their  intended  fate. 
And  the  same  lesson  is  to  be  leamt  from  the  gratifying  results  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  archbishops  and  bishops 
appomted  to  promote  the  increase  of  the  Colonial  Episcopate. 
We  might  instance,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  measures 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  which  have  been 
carried,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  union,  or  the 
supinen68S  of  the  Church ;  but  we  refrain,  for  the  present,  from  a 
more  particular  reference  to  this  painful  subject. 

The  unity  of  the  Church,  when  realized  in  practice,  and  as  far  as 
it  can  be  realized,  is  therefore  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance; 
but,  important  as  it  is  at  all  times,  there  are  periods  when, 
humanly  speaking,  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  it. 

There  are  times  when  the  fortunes  of  systems  and  communities 
seem  to  be  evenly  balanced  between  prosperity  and  adversity, 
continuance  and  extinction — when  Providence  appears  to  place 
before  us,  in  clear  and  bold  relief,  ''  life  and  death,  blessing  and 
cursing**^ — when  the  decrees  of  supreme  destiny  seem  to  be 
awaiting  the  results  of  human  action — and  the  bold  declaration  of 
the  poet  is  almost  realized — 

*'Man  is  the  maker  of  immortal  fate." 

The  occurrence  of  such  critical  junctures  is  strongly  evidenced 
by  the  frequency  with  which  they  appear  in  simple  and  popular 
fictions — those  powerful  shadows  of  deep  realities — by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  in  proverbs — ^the  concentrated  essence  of  the 
wisdom  of  ages — by  the  innate  feeling  in  the  heart  of  man  that 
these  things  are  so— -that  heart  whose  chords  still  ring  responsive 
to  their  Maker's  touch — by  the  apparent  testimony  of  fact — 
and  by  the  sanction  of  the  written  word — ^yes,  all  these  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  there  are  turning  points 
in  the  career  of  individuals,  and  schools,  and  communities,  when 
a  free  choice  is  afforded  us,  and  when  upon  our  decision  rests  the 
high  and  perhaps  durable  exaltation,  or  the  discomfiture  and,  it 
may  be,  extinction  of  our  cause. 

Such  a  crisis  we  believe  to  have  arrived  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Church,  and  we  rest  our  opinion  not  on  this  or  that 
particular  fact,  not  on  the  judgment  of  those  with  whom  we  more 
or  less  agree,  much  less  upon  any  private  notion  of  our  own,  but 
upon  symptoms  which  are  equally  cognizable  by  all. 

The  first,  and,  to  us,  the  most  powerful  proof  that  we  are  in 
peril,  is  the  universally  prevalent  apprehension  of  coming  evil^ 
the  TrpofrSoicfa  kokov — ^the  deeply-rooted,  all-prevailing  presenti- 
ment of  approaching  trial,  which  meets  us  at  eveiy  turn.    It  is 
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not  merely  from  some  particular  section  of  the  Ohiiroh  that  the 
cry  ascends.  It  is  not  the  more  secular  portion  of  the  Ohurch 
who  have  sounded  the  alarm,  nor  have  the  sincere  and  zealous 
champions  of  the  whole  counsel  of  Gk)d — ^the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints — alone  perceived  the  danger.  Nor  is  the  perception 
of  it  confined  to  our  own  walls — friend  and  foe  within  and  without 
are  alike  conscious  of  the  fact. 

Let  us  look  at  the  religious  periodicals,  professing  allegiance  to 
the  Church  of  England.  One  warns  us  of  the  secret  spread  of 
Romanizing  tendencies  ;  another  is  equally  loud  in  its  denuncia- 
tion of  a  Puritan  conspiracy;  one  oelieves  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration  to  be  in  extreme  danger ;  another  an- 
nounces our  speedy  renunciation  of  the  ^^si^num  Oantit  vd  cadmitia 
eccle^ice.''''  Our  preachers  are  equally  certain  of  impending  evil,  if 
we  are  to  judge  at  least  by  their  published  sermons  ;  whilst  the 
Premier  himself  informs  us,  that  so  great  and  manifold  are  our 
dangers  both  internal  and  external,  that  nothing  can  save  us 
from  disgrace,  ruin,  and  utter  annihilation,  but  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford  ! 

And  if  we  look  outwards,  and  listen  to  the  leaders,  orators,  and 
organs  of  those  bodies  wliich,  whether  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent,  are  separated  from  us  by  their  renunciation  of  either 
the  doctrine  or  the  fellowship  of  the  Apostles — or  both,  we  shall 
find  them  presaging  the  downfall  of  our  Church. 

But  this  universal  testimony  of  churchmen,  dissenters,  and 
men  of  all  parties,  is,  after  all,  of  less  importance  than  the  course 
of  events  which  we  see  passing  before  our  eyes.     It  may  suit  the 

Curpose  of  politicians  to  make  light  of  the  measures  which  they 
ave  been  themselves  instrumental  in  introducing ;  but  the  Church, 
at  least,  ought  not  to  blind  herself  to  the  real  tendency  and 
meaning  of  these  things.  Doubtless,  those  statesmen  who  con* 
fiscated  half  the  Church  property  in  Ireland ;  who  repealed  the 
test  and  corporation  acts,  and  granted  emancipation  to  Romanists; 
who  have  guarded  and  protected  Romish  charities,  while  they 
have  withdrawn  state  support  from  Church  education  in  Ireland ; 
who  have  recognized  the  Komish  hierarchy,  established  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  pope,  granted  equal  assistance  from  state  funds 
to  dissenting  education  and  to  the  Church  in  England,  pensioned 
Romanism  in  the  colonics,  and  refused  assistance  to  the  Church 
as  far  as  possible ;  and  who  are  apparently  bent  on  removing 
all  religious  tests,  throwing  open  the  Universities,  admitting 
Jews  and  heathens  to  parliament — those  statesmen,  we  say, 
may  not  have  been  actuated  by  hostility  to  the  Church,  and  they 
would  gladly  persuade  us  that  all  their  proceedings  have  tended 
to  strengthen  it.     But  the  mere  facts  of  the  case  are  sufficient  to 
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show  the  spirit  of  modern  le^Iation,  and  it  is  useless  to  argue 
with  those  who  will  not  or  cannot  see  the  Und&ney  of  the 
whole. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  in  the  eloquent  and  able  work  which  we 
have  mentioned  above,  traces  with  great  truth  the  evils  of  our 
social  system,  and  points  out  as  the  only  infallible  remedy  for  them 
all — TRUE  BELiGioN ;  and  the  recognition  of  its  claims  by  the 
rulers  of  the  land.  And  most  cordially  do  we  go  along  with 
this  author  in  his  enunciation  of  this  principle,  at  once  so 
Christian,  and  so  courageous.  Would  that  such  sentimentcr 
might  gain  the  acceptance  which  they  deserve  from  those  to 
whom  the  destinies  of  this  nation,  humanly  speaking,  are  en- 
trusted I  But  at  least  we  have  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  writers 
who,  like  Mr.  Montgomery,  expose  the  hollowness  of  the  schemes 
by  which  politicians  too  frequently  expect  to  promote  the  material 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  community ;  and  who  draw  attention  to 
the  true  remedies  for  our  national  evils. 

In  reference  to  the  present  state  of  England,  this  writer  has 
the  following  remarks : — 

'f  Look  to  what  quarter  we  may,  on  every  side,  unrest  mthout^  and 
unspiriluality  fVttAm,  are  sadly  evidenced. 

**  1.  Without  is  unrest.  Monarchy  questioned ;  the  constitution 
assailed  ;  the  Church  libelled ;  the  civil  power  daunted ;  property 
trembling  for  its  losses ;  the  agricultural  interest  fast  declining,  and 
a  bloated  despotism  of  manufacturing  lords  trying  to  usurp  its  place; 
all  this,  together  with  democratic  Chartism,  domestic  corruption,  and 
a  festering  mass  of  destitute  poor,  creedless  and  helpless,  swarming 
by  millions  in  our  empire,  and  left  under  the  very  palaces  of  wealth  to 
far  worse  treatment  than  our  market-cattle  receive, — such  is,  in  the 
main,  not  an  overdrawn  picture  of  what  to  a  vast  extent  this  apostate 
country  of  social  extremes  now  presents  ! 

'*  3.  UnspiritualUy  within, — This  is  apparent  Arom  the  almost  utter 
want  of  appeal  to  divine  principles,  precepts,  and  promises,  which  those 
in  power  display,  when  summoned  to  face  the  gigantic  difficulties  and 
dangers  towering  before  them  on  all  sides.  A  vast  number  of  our 
political  guides  and  parliamentary  oracles  appear  to  be  cursed 
with  a  judicial  blindness;  they  hardly  dare  to  believe  their  own 
unbelief;  they  act  as  though  invincible  uncertainty  were  the  iron  law 
under  which  Qod  has  doomed  this  redeemed  earth  to  stumble  and 
stagger  for  evermore,  and  that  henceforth  Mammon  must  be  our  Paradise, 
expediency  our  Creed,  and  the  Christless  will  of  every  voting  majority 
our  practical  God.  •  .  • ;  Where  public  opinion  becomes  the  guide  of  the 
government,  and  the  Pope  of  a  parliament,  and  an  unspiritual  press  the 
circulating  Church  of  the  country^  can  we  not  hear  that  awful  impre- 
oation  rolling  forth  from  the  throne  of  offended  Majesty  and  grace, 
*  £phraim  hath  turned  unto  idols,  Let  him  alonb  !'  **  (p.  21.) 
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And  the  evil  is  traced  to  its  source  in  the  inadeqoacy  of  the 
means  possessed  by  the  Church,  for  the  support  of  the  miniatia- 
tions  of  religion  throughout  tho  land. 

"  Oieat  and  glorious  b«  was  the  religious  piinciple  of  the  Reformation, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  its  political  aecompaniments  are  for 
ever  to  be  deplored.  When  thnt  epoch  ofecclegiaaticnl  Reform  firtt 
b^an,  nearly  one- third  pottion  ofthelandedestateiof  Great  Britain  were 
in  the  hands  of  regular  or  parocliial  cloi^  of  the  Romish  Church,  But 
what  did  the  legislature  of  that  day  do  ?  Why,  not  transfer  the 
property  from  the  hands  of  monastic  abuse  unto  thoie  of  religious 
purity ;  but,  by  a  daring  and  dismal  act  of  sacrilege,  enriched  the  nobles, 
courtiers,  and  civilians  who  had  taken  a  prominent  share  in  the  woric 
of  the  Reformation.  Here  is  the  'fons  malorum,'  the  historical  source  of 
all  our  national  difficulties  and  ecclesiastical  deficiencies  up  to  the  existing 
hour.  Had  this  enormous  mass  of  consecrated  wealth  been  reserved  by 
the  Stjitc,  the  National  Church  would  have  been  enabled  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  population,  and  to  have  expanded  her  ministering 
agencies  to  meet  the  wants  of  her  members ;  but  owing  to  this  dis- 
astrous spoliation,  and  the  cold  selfishness  of  her  own  members,  the 
Church  has  fallen  almost  irretrievably  behind  the  ecclesiastical  wants 
of  a  population  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  per  day  ...  It 
is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  after  being  thus  sacrilegiously  plundered 
at  the  Reformation,  the  evil  doctrines  of  expediency,  the  corrupdona  of 
political  cabal,  tt^ther  with  Erastian  influences,  lax  discipline,  and  a 
want  of  sound  views  as  to  the  Divine  organization  of  sacramental  pri- 
vileges,— all  these  elements  of  ruin  have  combined  to  lead  the  Narional 
Church  into  her  present  difficulties.  But  mark  how  alt  thia  bean 
on  the  duties  of  the  civil  power  in  the  existing  period.  Aa  long  as  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  outwardly  held  together  in  a  seeming  attach- 
ment to  the  Church,  the  disproportion  of  the  Church's  resources  to  the 
number  of  the  population  escaped  detection;  but  now,  when  tens  of 
thousands  in  our  great  manufacturing  cities  have  suddenly  grown  into 
being,  who  are  without  baptism,  creed,  or  Church,  the  awful  truth  begini 
to  appear.  The  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church  are  terrifically  and 
inereatingly  ditproportioned  to  the  numbert  of  the  peopU;  but  it  ia 
mainly  out  of  these  neglected  masses,  and  unparoehial  districts,  where 
no  priest  has  visited,  where  no  church-bell  has  been  heard,  and  no 
sacraments  dispensed,  and  no  life-giving  truth  been  proclaimed,  that 
dissent,  heresy,  schism,  and  revolutionary  dogmas,  have  gathered  their 
chief  triumphs.  And  thus  we  reach  another  development  in  tlui 
question ;— Protestant  dissent,  Roman  schism,  sectarian  fanaticismi 
and  every  form  of  hererical  teaching,  have  had  their  repreientatwet  m  tka 
parliament  of  Ike  nation  ;  and  hence,  through  the  vast  pressure  on  tha 
civil  power  from  disscnterism,  the  legislature  is  becoming  more  and 
more  paralysed  when  it  attempts  to  deal  with  tjib  one  Church  of  the 
country  amid  the  clamours  of  Sectarianism  raging  around  ber"  (pp. 
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Such  then  are  our  dangers  an  J  evils,  generally  speaking,  and 
as  regards  our  outward  frame  and  organization,  and  yet  the  case 
is  not  without  hope.  All  the  various  parties  to  whom  we  have  re- 
ferred, while  agreeing  in  the  one  statement  that  the  Church  is  in 
danger,  are  equally  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  there  is  a 
great  hope,  or,  it  may  be,  fear  of  her  entire  triumph. 

You  have  reached,  say  they,  a  dangerous  part  of  your  voyage  ; 
you  are  in  shallow  water,  with  a  wind  blowing  freshly  on  one  side, 
and  a  rocky  lee  shore  on  the  other ;  and  there  is  a  stormy  head- 
land to  be  passed,  besides  which  you  have  evidently  sprung  a  leak. 
There  is  a  great  chance  of  your  going  down  from  one  or  other  of 
these  causes,  or  all  united  ;  and  if  you  stay  where  you  are,  you 
will  most  assuredly  either  drift  ashore,  fall  to  pieces,  or  fill  and  go 
down ;  but  if  you  once  pass  that  headland  you  are  comparatively 
safe. 

We  concur,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
could  easily  cite  many  arguments  to  establish  the  probability  of 
ourselves,  and  all  the  world,  beiri^  on  the  right,  in  deeming  that 
there  is  a  hope  of  safety  for  us ;  but  we  shall  only  touch  on  one 
or  two  points,  and  that  very  .slightly. 

Within  our  Church  there  are  signs,  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
of  life-^we  do  not  mean  exclusively  in  one  section  or  another, 
nor  in  the  revival  or  power  of  one  doctrine  or  one  system,  but  we 
mean  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  living  spirit  in  every  part  and 
portion  of  the  Church,  notwithstanding  our  divisions.  We  mean, 
that  all  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  coming  forward, 
not  as  lifeless  formulae,  the  watchwords  of  faction  and  the  excuses 
of  conscience,  but  as  living  principles  of  feeling  and  action.  Now 
if  the  great  Enemy  of  Goa  and  man  succeeds  in  keeping  us  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  our  differences  will  increase,  the  Spirit  of 
God  will  depart  from  us  without  our  knowing  it,  and  we  shall  be 
like  the  Christians  of  Constantinople,  who  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other,  or  at  least  stood  idle  and  paralysed,  instead  of 
uniting  against  the  common  enemy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cultivate  a  loving  and  brotherly  spirit,  and  endeavour  to  havo 
salt  in  ourselves  and  peace  with  each  other,  then  may  Jew, 
Turk,  Infidel,  and  Heretic  vainly  assault  us,  whether  by  open 
war  or  secret  treason. 

Again,  we  are  attacked  by  internal  and  external  enemies.  That 
there  are  those  within  our  walls  who  would  gladly  throw  open  the 
gates  to  those  of  our  enemies  whom  they  respectively  prefer  to 
her  to  whom  their  allegiance  is  due,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
That  we  are  already  strongly  assailed,  and  yet  more  fiercely 
threatened,  with  an  exterminating  warfare  from  our  old  and  im^ 
placable  enemies^  there  is  no  question.    The  ^'  Protestant  dia- 
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senters"  of  Engl&nd  sre  more  Setermined  than  ever  to  destroy  n 
both  body  and  soul,  t.  a.  both  in  our  temporal  and  spiritual  apt- 
city  ;  and  our  ancient  rival  ia  urging  on  againet  ua  all  overwliiia 
she  poBsessGB  any  influence,  whether  they  have  been  bom  vaiif 
her  obedience,  or  have  entered  it  after  renouncing  their  baptiaa. 

And  yet  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  tbit  if 
we  can  but  repress  the  present  treason  and  repel  the  eanang 
attack,  and  freely  and  fully  carry  out  that  one  all-indudiiif 
Christian  principle,  the  lovk  or  the  Gobfbi.  in  thk  dniit  or 
THK  Church,  our  own  rebellious  children  will  return  to  uibj 
thousands, — ay,  tens  of  thousands, — nay,  hundreds  of  thoiuudi, 
80  that  a  conscientious  dissenter  Bhall  become  a  rare  prodigy, 
whilst  Rome  totters  to  her  very  foundations. 

To  avoid,  however,  the  dangeis  with  which  wc  are  threatened, 
and  to  obtain  those  advantages  which  we  confidently  believe  ta 
bo  in  our  reach,  the  sincere  friends  of  the  Church  must  bestir 
themselves,  not  singly,  not  in  sets  or  parties,  but  in  one  geneni 
movement— a  movement  combining  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
individual  will  with  the  fullest  unity  of  action,  which  must  lequin 
no  Bocriticc  or  compromise  of  principle,  whilst  aiming  at  ob- 
jects which  nil  consistently  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  wel&ie 
of  the  Church,  If  we  would  only  for  «  short  space  lay  aside  onr 
party  colours  and  our  factious  watchwords,  and  clasp  each  otbef^ 
hands  in  the  full  sincerity  of  Christian  love,  we  should  feel  fay  es- 
pericQce  how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  dwell  together  in 
unity ;  and  having  once  felt  this,  wo  should  be  loath  to  faresk 
again  tlie  brotherly  covenant  by  harsh  words  or  cruel  thoughts  J 
each  other ;  we  sfiould  feel  that  not  only  in  our  private  homei, 
but  also  in  the  Church  at  large,  every  unkind  word  and  hanh 
expression  is  so  much  happiness  thrown  away,  and  so  mneb 
danger  to  our  common  cause. 

If  we  arc  to  be  saved,  it  must  be,  under  Divine  Providence,  b^ 
consenting  to  throw  aside  our  differences  to  such  an  extent  M 
may  cnuble  us  to  co-operate  cordially  as  brethren  for  the  common 
good.  And  tlicstt  are  not  vain  words  or  idle  speculations.  It  !• 
in  the  ])ower  of  all  members  of  the  Church  to  co-operate.  There 
is  nothing  to  jircvont  them,  oxcept  apathy  arising  from  despon- 
dency, or  petty  jealousies,  which  ought  in  tlio  time  of  peril  to  ha 
forgotten, 

What  wo  want  to  realize,  in  order  to  obtain  security  for  the 
Chinch,  and  to  gain  to  tnic  religion  the  weight,  and  influence, 
and  power  of  doing  good,  which  has  been  so  materially  impaired, 
in  the  union  of  tlie  Church  for  the  attainment  of  certun  object* 
of  an  unquestionable  character — for  the  acquisition  of  certaia 
benefits,  and  the  removal  of  certain  evils,  the  acqiuaition  or 
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removal  of  which  will  not  be  an  injury  or  grievance  to  any  other  class 
of  the  community.  If,  on  any  single  point  of  a  practical  nature, 
the  Church  of  England  can  manifest  her  unanimity  sufficiently,  it 
will  be  a  real  benefit,  and  a  source  of  strength.  It  is  chiefly  in 
the  divisions  of  the  Church  that  her  enemies  rest  their  hopes  of 
success.  Hence  they  are  anxious  on  all  occasions  to  inflame 
those  divisions  as  far  as  possible ;  and  they  have  frequently  been 
successful  before  now  in  fanning  the  flames  of  controversy,  by 
taking  the  side  of  one  party  or  the  other. 

There  never  was  a  truer  saying,  than  that  ^^  Union  is 
Stbength.'*'^  We  therefore  deprecate  all  that  is  calculated  to 
cause  disunion  in  the  Church.  We  recommend  the  co-operation 
of  churchmen  for  certain  great  objects;  and  their  abstinence 
from  censures  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  great  cause 
as  they  are  themselves. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  read  with  regret  the  language 
which  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  in  a  recent  Charge,  has  thought  it 
advisable  to  employ,  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  those  among 
the  members  of^the  Church  of  England,  wno  are  advocates  for  a 
larger  increase  in  the  episcopate  than  the  Archdeacon  considers 
necessary.  We  do  not  exactlv  see  why  Archdeacon  Sinclair 
might  not  have  contented  himself  with  a  quiet  and  courteous  dis* 
sent  from  the  opinions  of  those,  whose  general  object  of  pro- 
moting an  increase  in  the  episcopate  coincides  with  his  own,  and 
whose  view  is  supported  by  facts  and  arguments  which,  at  least, 
merit  respect.  We  instance  this  as  merely  one  case,  in  which 
those  who  are  presumed  to  be  favourable  to  the  same  object, 
cannot  help  quarrelling  for  some  very  subordinate  difference  of 
opinion.  We  so  far  agree  with  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  raise  tne  English  episcopate  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred.  We  should  be  satisfied  with  a  considerably 
smaller  number;  but  though  we  do  not  ourselves  advocate  so 
large  an  increase,  because  we  do  not  regard  it  as  possible,  still  we 
should  most  heartily  rejoice  to  see  such  a  number  of  bishops,  on 
the  same  principle  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  priest  for  every 
five  hundred  souls  in  the  country,  or  every  two  hundred  and 
fifty ;  though  we  have  no  hope  that  there  ever  will  actually  be  so 
large  an  increase  of  the  clergy.  And  why  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 
or  anv  one  else,  should  deem  it  right  and  proper  to  rebuke  any 
churchman  who  may  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  bishops  and  clergy,  in  the  proportions 
above  stated,  does  seem  to  us  very  strange.  If  Archaeacon  Sin-> 
clair,  and  other  respectable  persons  with  him,  are  entitled  to  hold 
their  peculiar  views  of  the  expediency  of  a  very  small  increase  of 
the  episcopate^  vrithout  molestation  urom  those  who  take  a  wider 
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view,  tbe  s&mc  measure  of  freedom  ought,  we  think,  to  be  eon- 
ceded  by  tbcm  to  others ;  and  we  earnestly  deprecate  all  attacks 
on  the  part  of  those  who  may  advocate  one  view  of  the  measure, 
upon  those  who  may  take  a  different  view.  The  only  result  of 
such  observations  as  those  of  Archdeacon  Sinclair  will  be,  to 
create  an  appearance  of  division  in  feeling  as  well  as  in  opinion 
amongst  churchmen  on  this  subject,  and  thereby  to  retard  its 
accomplishment.  We  can  only  snv,  that  we  think  there  would 
be  considerably  less  practical  difficulty  in  obtaining  two  or  three 
new  sees,  than  in  obbiining  fifty  or  sixty.  The  various  opponents 
of  the  Church  would  be  glad  to  think  that  the  wishes  of  the 
Church  limited  themselves  to  the  former  amount.  We  must 
certainly  say,  that  we  do  not  suppose  any  such  amount  of  benefit  as 
we  need  would  be  done  by  gaming  two  or  three,  or  half-a-dozen 
additional  sees,  because  it  would  not  make  any  alteration  in  the 
general  system  of  episcopal  superintendence — would  not  develop 
more  distinctly  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  episcopate — but  would 
merely  relic\'G  some  overburdened  bishops.  Still  we  should  be 
sorry  to  find  any  fault  with  the  respected  individuals  amongst  ue, 
who  take  n  narrower  view  of  the  wants  of  the  Church  tiun  we 
ourselves  do,  and  we  should  cordially  rejoice  to  see  their  deugn, 
however  limited,  likely  to  make  some  progress.  We  would  not 
refuse,  or  receive  ungraciously,  what  we  may  deem  insufficient, 
but  would  look  to  further  concessions  hei-eafter.  If  any  move- 
ment were  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  limited  view  of  the 
increase  of  the  episcopate  to  obtain  their  object,  they  ought  to 
be  cordially  supported,  in  our  opinion,  by  all  advocates  of  an 
increase  in  the  episcopate. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Iioads  of  the  Church,  from  vhat- 
ever  reason  it  may  be,  do  not  unite  in  bringing  forward  any 
measures  of  importance  for  the  Church's  welfare.  They  do  not 
seek  to  direct  the  Church's  energies  towards  the  attainment  of 
great  practical  objects.  An  individual  prelate,  indeed,  may  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  discourage  some  kind  of  vice,  or  another  may  intro- 
duce a  13ill  for  meeting  cases  of  clerical  delinquency ;  or  Home 
prelates  may  oppose  some  particular  Dill  as  mjurious  to  the 
mtcreats  of  religion.  But,  after  all,  there  is  no  one  definite 
object — no  set  of  objects,  which  the  prelates  of  the  Church  in 
parliament  systematically  pursue,  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Church.  Kow  the  heads  of  the  Church  can  unite  for  olgects 
of  an  unexceptionable  cliaracter.  They  have  shown  the  poan- 
hility  of  doing  so  by  associating  for  the  increase  of  the  Colonial 
episcopate.  The  moment  tills  association  was  formed  the  ewwe 
began  to  advance.  But  we  do  not  observe  any  association  for 
the  attainment  of  a  similar  object  nearer  home,  even-iridla  tbe 
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necessity  of  that  measure  is  distinctly  and  unequivocally  admitted. 
We  are  not  for  a  moment  meaning  to  impute  any  deficiency  in 
their  duty  to  the  heads  of  the  Church,  but  we  merely  state  the 
fact,  that  as  far  as  these  respected  prelates  are  concerned,  there 
18  indeed  a  body  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  see  that  harm  is  not  done  ;  but  there  is  not 
a  body  which  is  taking  steps  to  procure  advantages  to  the  cause  of 
the  church  by  legislation. 

In  this  respect^  the  prelacy  do  not  form  a  centre  of  union  in  the 
Church*  The  Church,  indeed,  respects  and  obeys  them  as  spi- 
ritual rulers ;  but  they  do  not  lead  her  on  to  the  furtherance  of 
her  own  objects,  and  become  the  impulsive  and  guiding  power  in 
a  steady  and  persevering  effort  for  Church  objects. 

And  if  we  look  elsewhere  it  is  much  the  same.  There  are 
many  good  and  faithful  Churchmen  in  parliament.  But  do  they 
attempt  any  thing  for  the  Church !  They  limit  themselves  to 
resistance  to  measures  dangerous  to  the  Church,  but  they  do  not 
combine  for  the  sake  of  carrying  good  measures.  They  remain 
passive  ;  in  many  cases  silent,  where  the  honour  and  the  interest 
of  the  Church  required  an  answer.  There  is  no  organization,  no 
union,  no  activity,  no  plan  of  action,  on  the  part  of  churchmen ; 
while  the  opponents  of  the  Church  are  always  pressing  forward 
measures  which,  though  apparently  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  principles  of  Liberalism,  are  in  reality  so  many 
blows  aimed  at  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
by  dint  of  perseverance  numbers  of  these  measures  pass,  and 
become  incorporated  with  the  law  of  the  land. 

Now  this  quiescent  position  of  the  Church  was  very  well 
adapted  to  her  necessities  in  the  last  generation.  She  occupied 
then  the  almost  undisputed  ascendancy  in  the  state :  statesmen 
were  as  jealous  of  her  interests,  as  of  those  of  the  monarchy  itself. 
The  Church  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Constitution.  The  old- 
fashioned  toast,  *^  Church  and  King,^^  expressed  the  principle  and 
the  feeling  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  population.  Romanism  was 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  first  elements  of  political  power,  it  was 
seeking  for  toleration.  Dissent  was  excluded  by  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Act  from  all  participation  in  the  government  of  the 
country  in  its  various  degrees.  The  heads  of  the  government 
were  always  earnest  in  their  protestations  of  devotion  to  the 
"  Protestant  cause,'^  and  the  Coronation  Oath  was  regarded  by 
sovereigns  themselves  as  a  solemn  and  awful  obligation.  As- 
suredly, under  such  circumstances,  the  Church  had  much  appa- 
rent reason  to  remain  quiescent,  and  to  confide  her  interests  to 
the  party  in  power,  whatever  it  might  be.  And  at  that  time  the 
Church,  as  a  whole,  wastolerably  {^equate  to  the  spiritual  care 
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of  the  population.  There  might  be,  and  were,  partioular  in- 
Btanccs,  e.  g.  in  London,  where  the  population  had  increased 
without  any  aufficieat  provision  for  church  accouunadation.  But 
when  tlie  popuhition  of  England  and  Wales  was  only  eight  mil- 
lions, aa  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  the  clergy  were  not  ao  unequal  to 
their  task  aiS  they  now  are  in  many  parts.  There  was  really  do 
great  demand  for  more  clergy  or  cliurches,  nothing  that  might 
not  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  suupli(;d  by  the  aid  of  the  state. 
There  were  no  attacks  of  any  kina  on  the  Church ;  her  efforts 
were  limit«d  to  resiatiiig  the  attempts  of  Bomanists  and  dis- 
senters to  obtain  the  repeal  of  Acts,  which  prevented  them 
from  attaining  and  exercising  political  powers. 

Wo  do  not  say  that  there  were  no  questions  then  about  which 
the  Ohurch  ought  to  have  exerted  herself.  On  the  contrary,  we 
would  instance  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  exercise 
of  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Church,  and  reforms  in  various 
internal  arrangements.  Uut,  on  the  whole,  we  can  see  that  ths 
Chui-ch  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  security,  and  that  a  course 
of  proceeding,  on  her  part,  was  then  very  fitting  and  expedient, 
which  might  becoiuo  very  much  the  reverse  under  altered  circum- 
stances. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  we  find  ourselves  with  a  population 
of  probably  not  less  than  eighteen  millions  instead  of  «iglu !  Wo 
find  Ilomanisni  in  tlie  ascendant  politically,  instead  of  the  Church. 
We  find  the  old  religious  opponents  of  the  Church  prodigiously 
reinforced  in  all  respects,  ana  combined  with  political  bodies,  and 
parties,  and  principles  which  did  not  exist  in  the  last  generation. 
Iti  every  session  of  parliament  hills  of  the  most  injurious  tendency 
are  pressed  fonvard  by  indinduals  or  by  government.  Year  after 
year  we  sec  fresh  inroads  made  on  our  position.  Sometimes  the 
efforts  of  our  opponents  are  defeated  fur  a  time,  but  they  are  re- 
newed .tgain.  It  would  he  endless  to  record  the  multitudinous 
alterations  and  changes  which  have  been  in  progress  for  thirty 
years,  and  to  which  there  is  no  visible  prospect  of  a  termination, 
riic  memory  rests  on  a  few  great  questions  which  have  been 
carried  against  the  Chuich,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  specify 
all  the  instances  in  which  the  altered  relative  positions  of  the 
Clmrch  and  its  opjionents  have  been  manifested. 

And  how  is  it  tluit  the  enemies  of  the  Church  have  been  able 
to  make  such  dangerous  progress !  IIow  is  it  tliat  they  have 
been  enabled  to  alter  their  tone  so  widely,  and  to  clamour  and 
strHjtgle  for  the  removal  of  barriers  which,  fifty  years  ago,  were 
regarded  as  immutable  and  eternal,  until  minister  after  minister 
has  been  compelled  cither  by  consistency  or  expediency  to  open 
the  doors!     It  has  been  all  accompUshed  by  agitation  of  vr 
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kindsr— Tiolent  and  armed  agitation  in  Ireland,  unceasing  peti- 
tion, remonstrance,  and  organization  in  England.  By  the  steady 
and  persevering  application  of  these  powers  in  both  countries, 
the  whole  action  of  the  state  has  been  altered,  and  altered  too  in 
spite  of  the  disapprobation  and  dislike  of  a  majority  of  the  people, 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
prelates,  nobility,  and  gentry.  The  truth  is,  that  the  opponents 
of  the  Church  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  statesmen,  who  are 
not  generally  guided  by  any  very  strong  or  decided  religious  prin- 
ciple in  their  political  career,  are  willing  to  do  much  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  and  to  obtain  some  remission  from  the  heat  of  opposi- 
tion. In  the  storms  of  political  life,  the  addition  of  any  strong 
and  persevering  set  of  petitioners  and  grumblers  to  the  rest  of  the 
turmoil,  is  enough  to  weary  out  the  patience  of  ministers  and  of 
the  legislature ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  all  the  concessions 
made  to  Romanism  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  desire  of  getting 
rid  for  a  time  of  importunity. 

But,  amidst  the  general  effort  of  religionists  of  all  kinds,  and 
associations  of  every  description,  to  urge  their  claims  upon  the 
legislature,  the  Church  forms  a  remarkable  exception.  She  re- 
mains in  dignified  silence — no  voice  of  importunity  from  her 
reaches  the  ears  of  the  troubled  ministers.  She  is  content  to 
abide  in  her  former  position,  and  to  depend  upon  the  heads  of  the 
State  for  legislative  measures  in  her  favour  pretty  much  as  she 
did  fifty  years  ago.  We  do  not  find  prelates,  or  peers,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  taking  up  any  great  Church 
question,  and  pushing  it  forward  perseveringly  session  after  ses- 
sion. We  do  not  find  any  organization  with  a  view  to  bring  the 
strength  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  to  bear  upon  such  a 
question.  The  Church  is  content  with  occasional  expressions,  on 
tne  part  of  individuak,  either  by  the  press  or  otherwise,  in  favour 
of  her  great  objects ;  but,  from  whatever  reason  it  be,  she  does 
notliing  more  as  a  body ;  and  therefore  her  voice  is  unheard,  her 
wishes  are  unattended  to,  her  remonstrances  arc  treated  with 
contempt ;  and  she  has  the  mortifying  conviction,  that  every  petty 
sect,  and  every  knot  and  organization  for  the  attainment  of  the 
most  purely  selfish  objects,  is  certain  to  command  more  attention, 
and  to  be  more  successful  than  that  National  Church  to  which  the 
cause  of  the  truth  is  entrusted  amongst  us.  We  submit,  with 
all  respect,  to  the  consideration  of  churchmen  in  all  stations, 
that  the  history  of  the  past  thirty  years  conveys  a  great  lesson  to 
the  Church  ;  that  it  pomts  out  the  indispensable  necessity  for  a 
different  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  There 
may  be  difference  of  opinion  whether  this  or  that  particular 
measure  has  been  injurious  to  the  Church,  but  on  the  whole  we 
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think  that  the  downward  progroaa  of  things  is  very  manifest.  As 
we  have  sa.\<\  before  now,  it  seems  to  us  ttiat  tho  Ohiircli  acts  un- 
wisely  in  contenting  hers<'lf  luercly  with  rcsiatance  and  opposition  to 
what  is  dangerous  and  bad,  such  for  instance  as  tlie  aJlmissioii  of 
Jews  to  the  legislature;  the  renewal  of  relations  between  EngUnd 
and  Rome ;  the  interference  with  the  law  of  marriage,  or  any  other 
of  the  bad,  mischiovous,  or  immoral  measures  by  wliicU  we  are 
inundated.  Opposition  ou{i/it  to  be  offered  to  crcry  thing  of  this 
kind ;  but  then  there  should  be  always  before  tho  Church  tho 
attainment  of  her  own  great  positive  objects.  There  arc  certain 
acknowledged  wants  and  dcfeets ;  why  is  not  their  removal  sought 
Bj'stcniatically  and  incessantly  I  Why  is  not  the  Church  pressmg 
for  them  reguUrly  year  after  year !  We  are/«//y  aicare  that  the 
mooting  such  questions  would  not  bo  acceptable  to  ministers  of 
state.  If  the  heads  of  the  Church,  i)rcviously  to  any  course  of 
action  of  this  kind,  were  to  go  to  the  government  and  to  stato 
their  intention,  we  may  be  pci-foetly  ciiiiain  that  they  would  be 
discouraged.  No  public  men  who  arc  in  office  will  encourage  the 
Church  ni  adopting  any  course  which  may  be  troublesome  to 
thcmsolves.  Now,  it  is  the  general  impressioD  certainly,  that  the 
episcopate  do  not  take  any  steps  affecting  the  Church  without 
securing  the  acquiescence  or  the  support  of  the  ministry  of  tho 
day.  They  do  not  act  independently  of  the  ministry.  The 
ministry  never  will  sanction  any  movement  which  is  calculaf.ed  to 
embarrass  themselves.  And  therefore,  unless  there  be  a  change 
of  system  on  tlie  part  of  the  heads  of  the  Chui'ch,  we  do  not  see 
any  prospect  of  tlieir  being  able  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
Church  materially  by  becoming  a  bond  of  union  which  may  com- 
bine churchmen  for  their  connnon  objects. 

We  liave  found  almost  invariably,  that  even  those  prelates,  from 
whose  personiil  views  and  priiiciplos  we  might  have  exjKtcted  en- 
couragement to  efforts  made  in  furtherance  of  the  great  material 
and  sjiiritual  interests  of  tho  Church,  are  unwilling  to  encourage 
movements  of  any  kind  made  by  the  body  of  tho  clergy,  for  the 
attainment  of  the  most  legitimate  objects.  It  seems  as  if  the 
e|>iseoj)atc,  as  a  body,  is  so  knit  and  bound  up  in  its  connexion 
with  the  government  of  tho  day,  that  it  cannot  exercise  tlie 
freedom  of  action  which  the  position  of  the  Church  requiros.  It 
is  of  no  avail  for  one  or  two  of  the  prelates  to  assume  a  tone  of 
independence,  when  the  great  majority  cannot  move  for  Churdi 
objects  without  tho  sanction  and  concun-ence  of  the  ministry. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  express  any  thing  more  than  regret  at 
this  state  of  things.  The  Church,  in  licr  times  of  peril,  is  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  led  forward  hy  tliose  whom  we  might  have  not 
uurcasonahly  looked  to  as  our  guides.    And  the  effect  of  tha 
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quiescent  course  pursued  by  the  hierarchy  has  been,  certainly,  to 
check  any  attempts  to  gain  Church  objects.  For  instance,  how 
difficult  must  it  be  for  lay  peers,  or  for  commoners  to  initiate 
such  measures,  as  Church  extension,  an  increase  in  the  episcopate, 
or  other  matters  of  the  same  kind,  when  the  heads  of  the  Church 
are  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  making  any  move  to 
adyance  the  cause  of  the  Church  !  It  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  on 
a  careful  survey  of  the  course  of  events,  that  the  episcopate,  and 
through  them  the  friends  of  the  Church  in  parliament,  are  unable 
to  initiate  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  Church  might  be  as  well  without  ani/  representatives 
in  parliament,  because  there  is  a  power,  though  it  be  donnant,  and 
we  trust  it  will  not  always  be  so ;  but  we  really  think,  that  as  far 
as  the  initiation  of  measures  for  tlie  welfare  of  the  Church  is  con- 
cerned— as  far  as  any  attempt  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Church  is  in  question — it  would  be  difficult  to  see  any  advantage 
which  is  derived  from  the  occupation  of  parliamentary  scats  by 
thirty  bishops  ;  and  the  thought  will  cross  the  mind,  on  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  relative  progress  made  by  the  Church, 
and  by  those  religious  bodies  which  are  without  representatives  in 
parliament,  that  it  is  a  serious  question,  whether  the  Church  would 
not  be  more  efficiently  led,  and  whether  her  actual  position  would 
not  be  better  now  and  hereafter,  if  her  episcopate  were  not  so 
very  closely  tied  to  the  guidance  of  the  minister  by  the  occupation 
of  seats  in  parliament.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
such  thoughts,  when  we  compare  the  inaction  of  our  hierarchy  with 
the  stirring  activity  of  that  of  the  Komish  communion,  or  of  the 
Wesleyans,  or  other  dissenters.  And  while  we  contemplate  this, 
we  confess  that  we  do  not  feel  that  intense  anxiety  for  the  pre- 
sence of  the  hierarchy  in  parliament,  which  so  many  sound  and  good 
Churchmen  do.  We  admit  the  beauty  of  the  theory  connected 
with  the  parliamentary  seats  of  the  episcopate,  but  we  think 
its  practical  benefits  have  sometimes  been  overrated. 

IJut  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  question,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  episcopate,  and  the  body  favourable  to  the 
Church  in  parliament,  have  contented  themselves  with  an  im- 
perfect and  divided  negative  to  measures  injurious  to  the  Church, 
but  never  attempt  to  advance  her  cause  positively,  by  bringing 
forwards  proposals  and  measures.  A  nd  therefore  it  seems  to  us 
a  matter  of  plain  and  evident  necessity,  that  if  any  movement  is 
to  be  made  for  the  attainment  of  Church  olyects  of  any  kind,  the 
impulse  must  come  from  beneath.  The  petition  must  spring  from 
the  mass  of  the  Church, — from  its  parochial  clergv  and  its  laity, 
— from  its  deaneries,  and  its  parishes,  and  its  hamlets;  and 
when  the  sentiment  of  the  Church  has  been  sufiiciently  expressed, 
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it  is  morally  certain  of  beiof;  attended  to.  Our  episcopate, 
unequal  to  initiate  meaRurcs  tlieniselvcs,  will  &up|>ort  those 
measures  as  far  as  they  think  they  can  with  safety ;  and  their 
voices,  when  backed  by  the  general  and  unanimous  urgency  of 
the  Church,  liave  great  weight.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
rejoice  to  see  the  fonuation  of  "Church  Unious"  of  cler^ 
and  laity  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  at  BristoL 
These  Unions  are  funned  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
objects  which  the  great  majority  of  Ghui'chmen  concur  in  wish- 
ing for.  They  are  objects  of  a  simple  and  practical  character, 
such  as  Church  extkfision,  an  inorkasie  in  the  epis- 
COFATB,  the  attainment  of  securities  for  the  appointment  of 
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provision  for  legislation  on  Church  matters  op  a  spiri- 
TDAL  natuke, — which  cannot  properly  be  brought  before  Pais 
liament  as  now  including  persons  of  all  religious  denominstions,— 
and  the  restoration  of  some  corukctive  discipline.  These 
are,  in  general,  the  objects  of  the  local  associations  to  which  vra 
i-efer :  they  are  intended  to  give  form  and  expression  to  wishes 
generally  lelt  by  the  educated  and  enlightened  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  bring  their  sentiments  to  bear  upon  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  fonn  of  petition,  and  such  other  modes  of  application 
as  are  found  efficacious  in  furthering  the  views  of  other  parties. 
We  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Church  Unions  concur 
generally  in  the  above  objects,  tliough  tliey  are  not  pledged  to 
any  particular  views  of  details,  and  some  of  them  may  possibly 
include  fewer  of  these  objects  in  their  schemes  than  others 
may  do. 

The  utility  of  "Church  Unions"  is  very  great.  They  will 
furnish  just  the  kind  of  simple  oi^nization  which  is  requisite  to 
elicit  the  real  feeling  of  the  country,  in  the  shape  of  parochial 
and  other  petitions,  and  meetings  for  ^pecilic  objects.  Thej 
will,  we  trust,  biiiig  together  eaniest-niinded  men  in  each  locality, 
who  will  combine  for  tlie  promotion  of  the  most  legitimate  objects 
by  tlie  ordinary  means  and  in  the  ordinary  way, — will  exercise 
the  right  of  petition  wliich  the  law  of  the  land  places  entirely  ia 
their  own  power,  and  will  ask  for  the  concession  of  beneSta  or 
privileges  which  they  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  seek  for. 

We  earnestly  trust  and  hope  tliat  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  the  Church  Unions  will  be  found  to 
work  efHciently  for  the  promotion  of  the  Church's  interest,  and 
that  the  ministry  in  future,  of  whatever  politics,  or  under  what- 
ever political  appelUtion,  may  have  to  deal  with  a  new  party — 
the  [>arty  of  the  Church  ok  Encland.  It  may  take  some 
tinfo  to  obtain  general  co-operation ;  hut  wc  feel  assured  that  if 
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sineere  members  of  the  Church  will  to  any  extent  follow  the 
example  which  has  been  set  them,  the  Church  Unions  mil  before 
very  long  be  found  an  influential  body  in  the  community.  Wc 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  the  benefit  which  has 
arisen  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  from  a  Society  founded  at  liath 
in  1S34,  and  entitled  the  ^^  Bath  Church  of  England  Lay  Asso- 
ciation/^ This  Society  has  never  failed,  on  all  important  occa- 
sions, to  make  its  voice  heard  promptly  and  decidedly,  and  it  has 
done  good  service.  But  the  object  of  Church  Unions  should  be 
not  80  much  to  transmit  a  petition  from  each  Union  in  itself,  as 
to  take  measures  for  obtaining  parochial  and  deanery  petitions  in 
as  great  numbers  as  possible,  and  placing  them  in  good  hands  to 
be  presented  at  a  fitting  time.  We  should  think  also  that  by 
some  system  of  co-operation  an;ongst  Church  Unions,  the  aid  of 
some  members  of  Parliament  might  be  obtained  who  would  under- 
take to  bring  forward  such  measures  in  Parliament  as  might  be 
judged  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  held  in  view ; 
and  if  applications  were  made  in  the  proper  quarters,  par- 
liamentary support  on  a  respectable  scale  might  be  obtained  for 
any  such  proposals. 

From  the  consideration  of  this  mode  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
the  Church,  let  us  descend  to  some  particular  measures  in  which 
all  Churchmen  are  interested.  And  in  the  first  instance  let  us 
examine  again  the  question  of  Church  extension,  by  the  further 
light  thrown  on  it  by  recent  publications.  We  have  on  former 
occasions  pointed  out  more  than  one  source  from  which  means 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  for  meeting  her  fearful 
deficiencies.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  mere  voluntary 
exertions  of  charitable  individuals  can  do  very  little  in  a  case  like 
this,  where,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  observes,  in  referring  to  the 
calculations  of  one  of  our  Church  Societies,  the  clergy  are  so 
disproportioned  in  number  to  their  duties  in  some  parts  of  the 
eountry,  that  in  many  places  there  is  but  '^  one  clergyman  and 
one  church  to  ten,  twenty,  and  even  sometimes  thirty  thousand 
of  population^  (p.  66).  We  see  with  regret,  in  the  recent  Re- 
port of  the  Additional  Curates'  Fund,  that  "  the  renewal  of  sixty- 
two  grants  at  Easter  next  depends  upon  the  Society's  permanent 
income  being  previously  augmented  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
annual  cost  of  these  grants.  The  sums  of  money  from  which 
they  were  made  four  years  ago  will  be  entirely  exhausted  at 
Easter,  1849 ;  and  the  grants  will  then  certainly  be  withdrawn, 
mileas  the  required  addition  to  the  income  has  meanwhile  been 
secured.  An  additional  contribution  of  five  shillings  per  annum 
from  every  parish  in  England,  would  secure  the  permanent  bless- 
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inf^s  or  sixty-two  ailditionnl  curates  to  a  population  of  about  three 
liimilii'il  thimsiind  soiiIh." 

Tliirt  shows  how  precarious  a  source  is  mem  voluntary  sub- 
F-cription,  and  how  uiicfjual  tlic  Church  is  to  provide  for  her 
waiitK.  Tho  funds  must  be  obtained,  indeed,  partly  by  \-oluntary 
donations  and  subscriptions ;  and  in  this  view  we  think  that 
tliL'i'o  could  not  be  tho  k-ast  objection  to  making  an  appeal 
niuiually  in  each  church,  under  authority  of  the  Sovereign,  to- 
Wiinls  pi-ovidinir  funds  for  Ohurcli  extension. 

W'c  have  also  ri.fi'iTeil  to  the  sinecure  oflices  connected  with 
catlicdr;ils  as  a  legitimate  means  of  aufrinenting  the  income  of 
poorly- endowed  parwhcs  in  tlic  vicinity  of  cathedrals,  by  annexing 
tlie  cuuonrics  to  those  {>oor  parishes,  instead  of  permitting  them 
tn  be  held,  as  they  liavc  generally  been,  with  benefices  of  ample 
income. 

'\Vc  obsctre  that  Mr.  Horsman  and  others  have  advocated  the 
abolition  of  cathedral  establishments,  and  the  application  of  their 
indownients  to  found  new  parishes ;  but  this  would,  we  think,  be 
an  unnecessary  alteration,  and  it  would  be  extremely  distasteful 
to  the  (Jiiiiri-h  at  large.  We  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  the 
members  of  Chapters  increased  instead  of  diminished  in  number, 
but  we  would  invest  them  all  with  cure  of  souls.  With  every 
feeling  of  respect  fur  those  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
fiinecuro  stalls  are  useful  in  providing  means  of  learned  leisure  for 
the  production  of  works  calculated  to  defend  tho  faith,  wo  must 
submit  that  they  have  not  been  so  practically ;  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  learned  theologians  to  cathedral  stalls  has  b^n  the 
exce]itinn,  not  the  rule  ;  that  the  stalls  have  been  and  are  given 
to  iucivase  the  emoluments  of  clergy  connected  with  aristocratical 
families,  or  allic<l  by  birtli  or  office  to  the  patrons  of  those  stalls. 
Ihit  while  wc  do  not  adopt  the  somewhat  Utopian  idea  of  as- 
si^ruing  sUdls  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  wc  should  regret 
extremely  to  see  the  cathedral  service  "shorn  of  its  fair  pro- 
portiona,"  such  as  they  are,  but  would  rather  increase  the  number 
of  resident  canons,  and  assign  to  them  all  some  duty  connected 
with  the  cure  of  souls. 

itiit  there  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  been  lately 
touched  on  in  Parliament.,  and  which  amply  merits  an  attentive 
consideration.  Wo  allude  to  the  system  of  managing  ecclesias- 
tical property.  At  present  it  is  extremely  underlet  to  tenants,  who 
obtain  and  renew  their  leases  from  time  to  time  on  the  payment  of 
fines.  Wc  have  not  observed  any  statements  or  details  on  this 
Kubject  whifh  appeal's  to  have  been  very  minutely  gono  into  ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  admitted,  tliat  if  the  ecclesiastical  property  could  be 
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managed  differently  from  what  is  now  the  case,— -if  the  system  of 
renewal  fines  could  bo  abolished,  a  very  large  revenue  would  bo 
raised.  We  extract  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Grey'^s  Letter 
on  "  Church  Leases,^^  which  advocates  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  Church  lessees  might  be  enabled  to  purchase  the  perpetual 
tenancy  of  their  holdings : — 

"  The  wish  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  lessees  has  undeniably 
prompted  the  foregoing  observations.  But  whilst  earnestly  contending, 
on  their  behalf,  for  that  full  meed  of  justice  to  which  they  are  certainly 
entitled,  both  from  the  length  of  their  past  tenure,  and  from  the  services 
they  have  rendered  to  the  property  in  their  possession,  God  forbid  that 
any  thing  should  appear  in  this  statement  tending  to  deprive  the  Church 
of  a  single  shilling  of  that  which  really  belongs  to  her. 

"  The  proposal,  however,  to  sell  the  reversion  of  the  Church  property 
now  held  on  leases,  or  to  substitute  a  rent  charge  (redeemable  by  the 
lessees  on  fixed  terms),  in  place  of  the  present  system  of  renewal  fines, 
is  one  equally  advantageous  to  the  Church  herself,  as  to  the  lessees. 

"In  Uieyear  1837  Mr.  Bethune  estimated,  that  if  Lord  Monteagle's 
plan  of  enfranchisement  were  carried  into  effect,  a  surplus  revenue  might 
be  obtained  from  the  Church  property  of  at  least  250,000/.  a  year  beyond 
that  which  the  Church  was  then  receiving  from  it  in  reserved  rents  and 
fines. 

"  In  1839  Mr.  Finlaison  estimated  such  a  surplus  still  higher ;  he 
made  it  amount  to  upwards  of  300,000/.  a  year,  still  calculating  the 
value  of  the  fee  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  and  the  interest  of  money 
at  four  per  cent.  If  this  latter  amount  be  correct,  it  might  be  realized, 
by  the  sale  of  reversions,  in  the  form  of  Jive  or  six  millions  of  capital. 

"  The  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  (pp.  80,  81,)  has  declared  that  the  necessity  for  Church 
extension,  by  means  of  parochial  cures,  is  as  great  or  greater  than  ever, 
*-more  particularly  in  the  metropolis  and  the  manufacturing  districts  ; 
bul  that  there  are  no  funds  available  for  supplying  the  spiritual  destitution 
that  exists. 

"  How  great  a  boon,  then,  might  be  conferred  on  the  cause  of  religion, 
how  incalculably  might  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  be  increased,  by  the 
appropriation  to  the  purposes  of  Church  extension,  either  of  the  annual 
surplus  of  300,000/.,  stated  to  be  derivable  from  Church  property ; — or 
of  thence  or  six  millions  of  capital  into  which  that  surplus  might  at  once 
be  converted  by  the  sale  of  reversions,  if  fair  and  equitable  terms  were 
offered  to  the  lessees  ;  instead  of  allowing  this  portion  of  the  Church's 
interest  to  lie  dormant  under  its  present  tenure"  (pp.  34 — 36). 

But  these  are  not  all  the  means  which  we  would  use :  we  would 
demand  from  the  State  at  once  a  large  ^nt, — a  grant  which  it 
is  bound  to  give,  and  which  it  would  give  if  the  friends  of  the 
OhuTch  were  only  as  true  and  as  united,  as  clamorous  and  as  per- 
severing)  as  her  enemies  are. 
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It  is  indeed  the  language  of  some,  that  we  shoold  not  ask  the 
State  for  funda  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  its  other  pressing 
needs  release  it  from  all  immediate  duty  to  serve  God  with  ita 
substance.  J)ut  if  we  carefully  examine  this  plea  for  a  closed 
hand,  we  shall  discover  th»t  it  bears  a  near  amUogy  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  spendthrift,  whose  first  symptom  of  economy  con- 
sisted in  cutting  off  his  charities,  and  who,  though  still  clothed 
in  purple  and  tine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously  eveiy  day,  an- 
swered each  application  for  relief,  by  shaking  an  empty  puree, 
kept  especially  for  that  laudable  object.  This  notable  plan  has 
been  already  tried  in  the  case  of  the  poor ;  and  what  has  been 
the  result  I  Are  we  more  prosperous  now  than  we  were  before 
the   passing  of  the   Poor-Law  Amendment  Act !      The  mere 

aucstion  seems  an  insult  to  common  sense.  No.  He  who  is 
le  Father  of  the  fatherless  and  the  God  of  the  widow,  has 
withholden  his  blessing  from  the  selfish  and  shortsighted  people, 
who,  in  order  to  retrieve  their  fortunes,  attempted  to  retrench 
their  alms. 

And  here  let  va  approach  a  second  part  of  oar  subject, — an 
increase  in  the  episcopate  of  England. 

We  believe  that  we  may  say  that  the  Church  is  unanimous  in 
desiring  an  increase  in  the  episcopate ;  but,  as  we  have  ahready 
observed,  there  are  different  views  mth  reference  to  the  amount 
of  the  increase  which  would  be  desirable.  There  are  peraons  who 
look  upon  the  present  working  of  the  episcopal  system  as  all  that 
could  oe  desired,  with  the  exception  of  the  unequal  amount  of 
labour  which  is  still  imposed  on  some  of  the  prelates.  We  may 
infer,  perhaps,  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  episcopate  itself  as 
a  whole  ;  because  we  observe  a  certain  unifomtity  in  the  discharra 
of  episcopal  duties,  no  bishop  seeming  to  attempt  more  than  is 
cuatomary  in  other  dioceses.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  present  arrangements  respecting  visitations,  residence,  ordi- 
nations, preaching,  administering  the  sacraments,  ire.,  are  cod- 
sidered  by  the  hierarchy  in  general  to  be  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  Church,  and  as  realizing  fully  those  engagements  which  are 
undertaken  at  episcopal  ordination.  And  such  being  the  view  of 
many  of  the  prelates,  it  will  doubtless  be  the  view  also  entertwned 
by  many  of  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  And  from  this 
it  may  follow  certainly  that  auch  dioceses  as  London,  Lichfield, 
Lincoln,  Norwich,  and  Exeter,  ought  to  be  divided,  in  order  to 
relieve  their  bishops  from  the  too  great  amount  of  labour  which 
devolves  on  them  under  the  existing  system.  But  we  should 
BU^>po8e  that  the  erection  of  four  or  five  new  sees  would  in  fact 
quite  meet  the  wishes  of  those  respected  individuals,  to  whom  we 
here  allude.     They  are  perhaps  averse  to  any  alteration  in  the 
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present  system  of  episcopal  superintendence.  They  do  not  perceive, 
perhaps,  the  desirableness  of  administering  confirmation  m  village 
churches ;  they  do  not  see  how  bishops  can  in  any  way  under- 
take the  care  of  souls ;  how  they  can  administer  the  sacraments. 
They  do  not  recognize  any  fitness  or  necessity  in  the  residence  of 
a  bishop  in  his  cathedral  city,  or  in  some  other  important  and 
populous  place  in  his  diocese.  They  do  not  see  the  benefit  or 
propriety  of  local  inspection  and  examination  of  churches,  schools, 
parsonages,  and  of  the  state  of  parishes.  They  do  not  see  the 
expediency  of  personal  communication  between  the  bishop  and 
his  clergy,  but  conceive  that  all  business  can  be  equally  well 
transacted  by  the  post.  They  think  it  very  advisable  that  pre- 
lates should  spend  a  large  portion  of  every  year  in  London,  living 
perhaps  in  expensive  mansions,  and  giving  grand  entertainments. 
And  they  hold,  that  ample  incomes  are  highly  necessary  to  all 
this — necessary  to  preserve  that  kind  of  state  and  style  which 
qualifies  a  bishop  to  mingle  on  equal  terms  with  the  nobles  of  the 
land.  All  this  is  essential  in  their  opinion  to  the  standing  and 
the  influence  of  the  episcopate.  And  to  descend  to  a  lower 
degree — the  endowment  ot  sinecures,  such  as  deaneries  and 
canonries,  appears  to  such  persons  eminently  desirable  with  a  view 
to  attract  the  junior  members  of  the  aristocracy  into  holy  orders. 
They  are  apprehensive,  that  if  there  are  no  '^  prizes  "^  in  the 
Church — no  parochial  benefices  with  their  4000/.  or  5000/.  per 
annum — no  wealthy  deaneries,  no  rich  stalls  to  add  to  still  richer 
livings — ^the  Church  will  cease  to  exercise  that  influence  and  to 
possess  those  connexions  which  have  hitherto  subsisted  between 
her  and  the  aristocracy  of  England.  They  would  rather  augment 
the  number  of  stalls  than  diminish  them,  conceiving  them  to  be 
desiraUe  to  hold  out  as  inducements  to  clever  and  learned  men  to 
write  for  the  Church  in  the  hope  of  attaining  them;  or  regarding 
their  fitness  and  conveniency  in  eking  out  tlie  fortunes  of  meri- 
torious individuals. 

We  have  no  particular  remarks  to  make  on  this  view,  further 
than  that  we  entertain  sincere  respect  for  those  who  adhere  to  it, 
and  who  certainly  follow  what  has  been  the  prevalent  set  of 
notions  on  this  subject.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  express 
our  own  persuasion  that  if  the  episcopal  office  be  measured,  not 
by  the  notions  or  practice  of  the  present  day,  1}ut  by  the  law  of 
Ood,  and  the  declarations  of  the  consecration  service,  it  will 
appear  something  diflerent  from  what  it  is — not  in  the  mere 
outward  circumstances  of  rank  and  wealth ;  but  in  the  inward 
and  spiritual  branch  of  it — in  its  dealings  with  the  flock  of  Jesus 
Christ.     We  say  that  the  highest  pastoral  responsibilities  are 
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connected  with  the  office  by  the  consecration  service,  and  l>y  fhe 
Biijlc :  the  bisliop  is  requiretl  to  he  IndGfatignble  in  tlio  purely 
spiritiml  ji-irts  of  liis  office :  his  mere  temporal  duties  arc  in  com- 
]»arisoii  so  insignificant  tliat  they  are  passed  over  without  notice. 
There  is  an  entire  absence  of  courtliness  and  policy,  of  fear  of 
the  world  and  its  rulers,  in  tlie  line  of  action  traced  for  the  bishop 
in  those  pages.  lie  there  ajipcarn  simply  as  a  minister  of  God — 
an  apostle — whoso  whole  heart  and  soul  la  concentrated  on  bring- 
inf^  to  salvation  the  multitndo  of  souls  entrusted  to  his  care,  and 
for  which  ho  is  appointed  to  see  tliat  other  shepherds  beneath 
him  discharge  their  duty.  Does  not  this  imply  incessant  vigilance 
— something  more  than  mere  actions  of  authority — a  spirit  worn 
out  with  caro  and  anxiety  fur  ever}'  nook  and  comer  of  the  fold, 
that  the  enemy  may  be  prevented  from  entering  in,  and  that  each 
division  of  that  multitude  may  be  fed,  and  nurtured,  and  guided 
into  safe  i>a3tures !  Surely  the  feeling  language  of  St.  Paul 
ought  to  be  that  of  every  Christian  bishop :  "  JJcsides  these 
things  that  are  without,  that  which  cometh  on  me  daily,  the  care 
of  all  tlie  churches.  ^V'ho  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak !  Who 
is  offended,  and  T  bum  not  t"  This  involves  an  intimate  acquaint 
ancc  with  the  state  of  particular  parishes. 

^Ve  trust  that  these  views  will  at  least  meet  the  empathies  at 
all  Churchmen.  Thoy  can  scarcely  be  called  visionary  or  enthu- 
siastic, inasmuch  as  they  merely  seek  to  realize  that  kind  of 
[lastoral  action  which  has  been  set  before  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  which  is  actually  expected  from  the  second  order  of  the 
ministry.  We  hold  that  the  first  order  of  the  ministry  should  be 
first  in  spiritual  cares  and  labours  as  well  as  in  authority.  If 
we  advocate  an  increase  in  the  episcopate,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  itfl  burdens,  but  for  the  puqiose  of  seeing  it  carry 
out  more  fully  the  great  essentials  of  its  duty. 

We  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  the  objection  which  is 
founded  on  the  mere  circumstance  that  a  large  increase  in  the 
episcopate  would  produce  an  alteration  in  the  system  which  has 
hitherto  been  adopted  by  the  English  episcopate.  Undoubtedlj 
it  vwuld  be  an  alteration — if  the  bishops  were  seen  more  in  their 
jmBtoral  and  spiritual  character — but  then,  in  our  opinion,  it 
would  be  an  improvement.  If  we  argue  from  the  examples  of  the 
primitive  Church,  and  from  the  numbers  of  bishops,  that  there 
ought  to  be  many  more  bishops  than  there  are,  in  order  rightly 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  episcopate,  we  adduce  these  in- 
stances merely  in  confirmation  of  tho  general  view  which  the 
oftice  and  relations  of  a  bishop  to  his  dock,  as  represented  in 
Scripture  and  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  k'ad  ua  to  take.     It 
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is  not  from  any  spirit  of  autiquarianism,  or  from  a  wish  to  con* 
form  our  institutions  to  those  of  any  other  branch  of  the  Church 
that  we  argue  for  a  large  increase  in  the  episcopate,  but  from  a 
consideration  of  what  the  leading  and  most  essential  duties  of  a 
bishop  are.  If  our  views  in  this  respect  do  not  meet  with  the 
concurrence  of  certain  members  of  the  Church,  we  hope  at  least 
that  they  will  not  deem  it  necessary  to  attack  them  in  future,  as 
we  should  regret  the  existence  of  any  controversy  on  such  a 
question ;  and  we  have  views  of  the  episcopal  office  which  are 
derived  from  authorities  that  will  bear  us  out  against  any  modern 
system  or  practice,  however  general,  or  by  whatever  names  it 
may  be  sanctioned. 

If  we  look  to  the  practice  of  the  English  Church  in  past  ages, 
we  shall  find  undoubtedly  that  the  dioceses  were  very  large.  But 
then  they  were  frequently  divided  and  increased  in  number. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  when  the  population  of  England 
was  about  two  millions  probably,  the  bishoprics  were  eighteen  in 
number.  When  they  had  reached  four  millions,  «.  e.  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  there  were  twenty- seven  bishoprics  in  existence, 
besides  several  suffragans  in  the  larger  dioceses.  But  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  though  three  centuries  have  passed,  and  the 
people  have  multiplied  from  four  millions  to  eighteen,  and  England 
has  become  the  wealthiest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  no 
addition  has  been  made  until  the  recent  erection  of  the  see  of 
Manchester,  which  raises  the  number  of  e|)iscopal  sees  to  what 
Henry  VIII.  left  it  in  1545  (the  bishopric  of  Westminster  having 
been  suppressed  since  his  time)  ;  and  toithout  any  suffragan  bishcps. 
Considering  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  bishops  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth 
(when  suffragans  were  still  appointed),  it  appears  clearly  that  the 
Church  is  in  a  very  far  worse  position,  as  regards  episcopal  super- 
intendence, than  she  was  then  placed  in.  And,  considering  that 
there  were  then  always  more  than  thirty  bishops  in  England,  it 
does  seem  to  us  that  when  the  population  has  increased  more  than 
fourfold,  it  would  be  a  very  moderate  claim  indeed  to  seek  for 
sixty  bishops,  or  about  twice  the  number  that  there  were  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth. 

The  addition  of  any  considerable  number  of  bishops  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  some  reduction  of  the  scale  of  income.  The  wants 
of  the  Church  are  so  vast  in  other  respects,  that  we  do  not  think 
it  would  be  found  possible  to  obtain  incomes  on  the  present  scale 
for  many  additional  bishops.  As  we  have  before  now  said,  we  arc 
of  opinion,  that  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  episcopate  moro 
equal  to  the  duties  pressing  on  it,  the  Church  might  consent  to 
itame  reduction  in  the  present  episcopal  incomes ;  and  the  annexa- 
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(ion  of  deaneries  to  the  bi^oprics  of  their  respective  dioceaea  would 
provide  the  remainder. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  point : — Legal  securities  for  the 
non-appointment,  or  when  appointed,  the  enmniair  dismissal  of 
biahops  who  are  unfitted  for  their  office  by  hereay,  immorality,  or 
any  otlier  cause. 

There  are  those  who,  seeing  the  evils  which  have  in  some  in- 
stances arisen  from  Stato  appointments,  are  anxious  to  remove 
episcopal  nominations  from  tlie  liands  of  tlie  Crown,  whilst 
others  go  the  still  greater  Iciifrth  of  boldly  aiming  at  a  separar 
tion  between  Churcli  and  State.  We  cannot  agree  with  either 
of  these  views;  and  wc  have  many  good  reasons  for  thinldns 
that  a  modiHcation  of  the  present  system  is  much  to  be  preferr^ 
to  its  destruction. 

We  object  to  both  these  views,  because  they  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  greater  evils  than  the  present  system.  We  advocate 
that  sj'steni,  because  we  conceive  it  practically  the  best — home 
out  by  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  supported  by  the  precedents 
of  Anglo-Saxon  times;  but  we  desire  to  see  it  freed  from  those 
incidental  evils  wliicli  at  present  impair  its  usefulness, 

I.  If  we  take  the  nomination  from  the  Crown,  we  must  give  it 
to  the  people ;  there  is  no  other  line,  no  middle  course :  this 
would  be,  this  must  be  the  ultimate  result  of  such  a  proceeding. 
Bad  as  tliis  would  be,  it  could  l>e,  it  would  be  both  easier  and 
better  than  any  other  course.  Tho  otiicr  alternatives  are,  we 
apprehend,  the  metropolitan,  tiie  bishops  of  the  province,  the 
cathedral  chapters,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese. 

1 .  The  first  of  these  would  erect  a  number  of  petty  popes,  and 
foster  the  growth  of  all  those  minor  evils  whicli  arise  from  the 
papal  supremacy, — tyranny,  servility,  favouritism,  and  nepotism. 
Those  evils  must  necessarily  ensue  which,  sooner  or  later,  cause 
the  disgrace  or  destruction  of  all  self-elective  bodies. 

2.  Were  the  bishops  of  a  province  to  elect  to  the  vacant  sees, 
and  supposing  any  heresy  or  other  spiritual  or  moral  evil  infected 
tlie  bench,  it  would  remain  there  for  ever,  without  the  chance  of 
the  infu.sion  of  fresli  Iiealthy  binod. 

3.  The  free  election  by  the  cathedral  chapters  would  have  a 
tendency  to  encourage  tho  growth  of  all  those  selfish  and  sordid 
influences  which  arc  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  any  institutions, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

4.  TJie  election  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  would  lead  to 
faction  and  partisanship  ;  to  jealousy,  distrust,  and  hatred ; 
to  enmity  between  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  candidates ;  to 
intrigue  before  tlie  election,  and  heart-burning  after  it. 

liesidca  all  this,  we  are  persuaded  that  none  of  these  metbods 
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would  command  the  respect  or  conciliate  the  affection  of  the 
English  laity. 

The  only  choice,  therefore,  lies  between  popular  election  and 
royal  nomination,  direct  or  indirect ;  and  deeply  sensible  as  we 
are  of  the  value  of  constitutional  freedom,  we  cannot  contemplate 
without  shuddering,  the  establishment  in  this  age  and  country  of 
what  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  sacred  democracy. 

We  are  therefore  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  some  system  of 
royal  nominations ;  nor  is  there  in  this  principle  any  thing  which 
militates  against  the  dealings  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  the 
practice  of  the  Church  when  first  she  became  an  establishment, 
or  the  early  precedents  of  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  temporal  and  spiritual,  the 
civil  and  sacerdotal  functions  appear  to  have  been  divided,  occurs 
in  the  book  of  Exodus ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Aaron  to  the  office  of  high  priest,  though  proceeding 
from  God  Himself,  is  conveyed  through  Moses,  the  leader,  the 
lawgiver,  the  temporal  chief,  the  type  of  the  state. 

The  conduct  of  Solomon,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  seems  strongly 
to  favour  the  principle  of  royal  supremacy  and  the  practice  of 
royal  nomination ;  and  it  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  unpro- 
testing  recognition  accorded  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
nominees  of  a  pagan  sovereign,  is  in  some  respects  a  still  stronger 
proof  that  state  influence,  exercised  even  to  a  great  extent,  con* 
tains  nothing  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  Church. 

The  conduct  of  the  early  Christian  emperors  contains  certainly 
nothing  repugnant  to  the  principle  of  royal  nomination  ;  and  the 
eaiiier  appeal  to  Aurelian  seems  an  unintentional  and  almost 
providential  testimony  in  the  same  direction.  And  the  customs 
of  Anglo-Saxon  times  showed  that  the  royal  prerogative  in  these 
matters  was  of  considerable  extent. 

It  seems  clear  then  to  us,  that  there  are  objections,  grave 
practical  objections,  to  every  other  mode  of  nomination,  and 
that  there  are  no  valid  objections  against  the  principle  of 
royal  appointments.  That  there  arc  great  difficulties  in  the 
mode  of  its  application,  great  evils  frequently  in  the  manner  of 
its  administration,  we  are  well  aware  ;  but  we  would  seek  to  re- 
move these,  not  by  destruction,  but  by  regulation  ;  not  by  revo- 
lution, but  reform.  We  would  not,  because  incUned  to  question 
the  propriety  of  some  of  its  acts,  risk  the  evils  necessarily  attend- 
ant on  a  change  of  dynasty,  but  rather  seek  at  once  to  limit  and 
preserve  the  royal  supremacy,  by  surrounding  it  with  the  strong 
barriers  of  free  institutions. 

What  these  institutions  should  be,  there  is  great  difficulty  in. 
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deciding,  a  difficulty  which  must  alw^iys  meet  us  when  scekinp 
the  means  to  an  end ;  (iince  we  are  seldom  capable  of  judging 
witli  any  degree  of  certainty  beforehand  of  the  practical  results 
of  any  untried  causes.  No  objection,  however,  appears  to  lis 
against  the  following  safeguards. 

1.  Let  there  be  a  free  right  of  opposition  to  the  biahop  elect 
on  the  day  of  bis  nomination,  on  the  grounds  of  heresy,  immo- 
rality, or  neglect,  or  ignorance  of  pastoral  duties. 

2.  Let  the  accused  be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal :  should 
he  be  found  guilty,  let  the  nomination  be  withdrawn ;  should  he 
be  proved  innocent,  let  the  opposcr  be  visited  with  heavy 
penalties. 

3.  It  would  be  highly  advisable  were  episcopal  appointments 
less  liable  to  be  influenced  by  political  partisananip  than  they  are 
at  present.  In  support  of  some  measure  for  sccunng  this  object, 
precedents  Imve  been  appealed  to  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IJ.  and 
William  III.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  principle  has  already 
been  admitted  as  regards  the  aniiy,  both  by  the  Premier  and  the 
Commander-in-chief.  And  it  will  scarcely  be  maintained  by  any 
sincere  friend  of  the  Church,  that  political  predilections  form  a 
more  valid  claim  or  more  sure  qualification  for  ecclesiastical  than 
for  military  promotion. 

It  is  not,  however,  alone  before,  but  after  their  consecration, 
tliat  the  Church  should  be  guaranteed  against  the  misconduct  of 
the  nominees  of  the  Crown.  A  bishop  charged  with  heresy, 
immorality,  ncpotisui,  or  neglect  of  his  duty,  sliuuld  be  summoned 
before  the  highest  ecclesiastical  judge,  and  tried  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers. 

Our  next  point  is,  the  regular  session  and  free  action  of  r 
Church  legislature,  in  the  loner  liouse  of  which  the  clergy  and 
communicant  laity  shall  bo  duly  represented. 

In  considering  this  point,  three  discussions  appear  to  arise. 
The  first,  aa  to  the  propriety  of  the  exUtence  of  any  Church 
legislature  whatever.  The  second,  as  to  the  limits  to  be  allotted 
to  the  legislation  of  such  a  body.  The  third,  as  to  its  proper 
constitution. 

1.  The  principle  of  a  Church  legislature  existing  under  some 
foiTn,  and  j)ossessing  some  power,  may  be  defended  by  every  plea 
which  is  used  by  tJie  advocates  of  either  ecclesiastical  authoritv 
or  popular  rights ;  it  is  supported  by  the  custom  of  eveir  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  either  genuine  or  pretended,  under 
every  cii'cuuistance  and  in  every  age  and  country.  And  it  is 
moreover  sanctioned  by  the  universal  ])rnctice  of  every  community 
which  has  laid  claim  to  the  Christian  name.  Even  in  the  days  <tf 
plenary  inspiration,  it  was   deemed  expedient  that  the  Charoh 
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should  meet  to  receive  intelligence  and  ordain  decrees ;  and 
throughout  the  various  fortunes  of  the  Engh'sh  Church,  this  right 
has  never  been  questioned,  this  practice  never  suspended  (if  we 
except  the  brief  interval  of  the  Commonwealth),  till  within  the 
last  nundred  years.  And  when  we  recollect  that  the  English 
Convocation  was  tyrannically  suspended  by  the  influence  of  George 
the  Second''s  queen  (who  belonged  neither  to  our  Church  or 
nation),  for  its  laudable  zeal  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ever- 
Uessed  and  undivided  Trinity,  we  may  well,  judging  from  the  past, 
expect  good  from  the  future,  and  feel  that,  like  a  prophet  restored 
after  death  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  it  will  not  fail  to  serve 
that  God  in  whose  cause  it  has  already  suflered. 

We  here  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Bosses  words,  with  a 
recommendation  of  his  work  to  attentive  perusal : — 

"  That  any  objections  should  be  formed  against  the  meeting  of  Con*^ 
.vocation,  on  the  ground  that  its  freedom  of  discussion  on  ecclesiastical 
subjects  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  danger,  would  hardly  have 
been  expected  in  a  country  whose  civil  institutions  are  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  freedom,  while  the  principles  of  the  Church  herself  are  based  on 
bet  original  independence  and  liberty  of  acting,  uncontrolled  by  any 
civil  power,  or  foreign  ecclesiastical  domination.  There  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  such  a  suppression  of  the  unfettered  powers  of  Convocation 
would  never  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  State  (because  wholly  inde- 
fensible on  the  principles  of  liberty,  for  which  it  had  all  along  struggled 
since  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  its  ancient  right,  by  the  ancient  Saxon 
laws,  and  on  which  our  present  constitution  has  been  settled),  were  it  not 
the  lamentable  fact  that  a  long  period  of  spiritual  apathy  and  stagnation 
succeeded  the  Revolution,  the  effects  of  which  have  been  for  more  than 
a  century  experienced  in  this  country,  as  the  cause  of  dissent,  indiffer- 
ence in  religion  generally,  and  almost  total  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline."  p.  272. 

There  are  many  points  which  require  synodal  legislation,  and 
synodal  sanction:  there  are  many  difRcultics  which  a  national 
synod  alone  can  remove ;  many  great  and  glorious  works  which  a 
national  synod  alone  could  undertake.  Whether  we  look  to  our 
internal  or  our  external  relations,  to  our  domestic  or  foreign 
afiairs — to  the  obstacles  that  impede  many  desirable  measures 
vrithin  our  own  pale — or  to  the  aggressions  against  us  from 
without  of  rationalism,  Romanism,  and  infidelity,  our  only  remedy 
is  a  Church  Legislature. 

2.  We  decline  entering  into  further  particulars,  lest  we  should 
offend  the  prejudices  or  irritate  the  feelings,  and  thus  divide  the 
counsels,  of  those  whom  we  desire  to  see  united  in  this  great 
cause,  and  we  pass  on  therefore  to  the  limits  which  should  be 
allowed  to  the  legislative  authority  of  the  national  synod. 
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Its  power  shouttl  be  absolute  in  spiritual  matters :  but  it  should 
only  onfnrco  its  docreus  by  spiritual  censures  and  spiritual  dis- 
qualificatinnB.  Under  this  head  ia  of  course  included  the  right 
to  regulate  or  mthiiold  the  administration  of  any  of  tlie  rites  of 
tile  Cihurch.  And  besides  this,  all  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and 
all  other  appointments  held  by  clergy  or  laity,  as  ministers  or 
members  of  the  Church,  should  bo  held  conditionally  on  the 
obedience  of  such  clerics  and  laics  to  the  decision  of  the  syDod, 

3.  And  we  now  proceed  to  the  last  part  of  our  present  subject 
— the  constitution  of  the  synod. 

Wg  propose  that  in  each  diocese  thore  should  be  a  synod, 
consisting  of  two  houses— a  lower,  elected  by  the  commnnicant 
laity — a  higher,  by  the  clcroiy ;  the  bishop  presiding. 

We  proimsc  that  the  national  synod  should  be  composed,  as  at 
present,  of  two  houses :  that  the  lower  house  should  consist  of 
an  equal  number  of  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  elected 
by  the  councils  of  the  several  dioceses  in  proportion  to  tlieir 
church  population,  together  nith  representatives  of  the  Universt- 
tice,  and  two  or  more  heads  of  the  ecclesiasticu-legal  &culty. 

The  upper  house  should  consist  of  all  the  bishops. 

And  no  enactment  should  be  considered  as  the  law  of  the 
Ghui'ch  which  had  not  the  lloyal  assent,  so  long  as  the  Sovereign 
continues  to  be  a  member  of  our  communion. 

The  admission  of  the  conmiunicant  laity  to  a  share  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  synod  may  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  strike  some 
of  our  readers  as  an  innovation ;  but  such  a  view  of  the  case  ja 
far  from  being  coiTcct. 

In  tlio  earliest  general  council,  that  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned 
in  Acts  XV.,  wo  have  tho  testimony  of  inspiration  to  the  fwt, 
and  thercfoi-e  the  propriety,  of  such  a  proceeding. 

Let  us  examine  the  jtassage. 

Certain  otficious  persons  invade  the  jurisdiction,  dispute  the 
authority,  and  question  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Apostles  Paul  and 
Bariialuui:  not  being  able  to  convince  or  silence  them,  it  is 
decided  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Apostles  and 
cidei's  (the  bishops  and  priests)  at  Jenisalem ;  and  when  they 
came  to  Jerusalem,  "  they  were  received  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  apostles  and  elders."  A  council  is  called  to  determine  the 
matter,  and,  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  we  read :  "  Then  pleased 
It  the  apostles  and  eltHTS,  with  the  whole  Church,  to  send  chosen 
men  . .  .  and  tliey  wrote  letters  by  (hem  after  this  mann^ ; 
The  apostles,  and  ciders,  and  brethren,"  &c.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  meaning,  or  destroying  the  force  of  this  passage. 

And  if  we  refer  to  those  passages  in  the  Gospels  where  our 
Lord  delegates  judicial  and  legislative  power  to  his  Church,  we 
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Bhall  find,  that  though  some  of  them  convey  an  absolute  and  in- 
dependent power  to  the  Apostles  and  their  successors,  there  are 
none  which  authorize  the  legislation  of  the  inferior  clerg}',  except 
as  subordinate  to  that  of  the  bishops,  and  co-ordinate  with  that 
of  the  laity.  There  are  charters,  so  to  speak,  granted  to  the 
first  order  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  to  the  Church  as  a 
whole ;  but  there  are  none  which  admit  the  elders  whilst  exclud- 
ing the  brethren :  expounding  these  passages,  as  we  have  a  right 
to  do,  by  the  fifteentn  chapter  of  Acts  already  mentioned,  and 
by  other  passages  scatterea  through  the  Epistles,  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  that  though  the  priest  is  to  his  own  flock  the 
divinely-appointed  guide,  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  can  give  no  sanc- 
tion to  tne  enactments  of  the  episcopate  which  they  did  not 
already  possess,  without  the  assistance  of  the  communicant  laity : 
whilst  we  are 'also  taught  that  the  clergy  are  entitled,  on  such 
occasions,  to  a  separate  representation  and  a  decided  pre-eminence; 
and  that  the  laity  are,  in  like  manner,  totaUy  without  authority 
as  a  body,  unless  that  authority  be  exercised  co-ordinately  with 
that  of  the  clergy,  and  subordinately  to  that  of  the  bishops. 

In  the  later  councils  of  the  early  Church  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  laity  were  generally  represented,  and  frequently  direct 
testimony  to  the  contrary ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were 
on  all  occasions  previously  consulted — that  the  clergy  were  to  a 
great  extent  elected  by  them — and  that  no  bishop  was,  in  the  first 
ages,  ever  imposed  upon  a  diocese  without  the  consent  of  the 
laity ;  so  that,  indirectly,  their  feelings  and  opinions  were  most 
powerfully  represented. 

In  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  it  was  universal 
throughout  Christendom  for  councils  to  be  called,  consisting  of 
bishops,  clergy,  and  laymen,  who  enacted  regulations  on  questions 
both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

And  ever  since  the  English  Reformation  the  principle  has 
been  admitted  and  acted  on,  that  to  make  a  law  of  the  Church 
binding,  it  required  the  assent  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  Con- 
vocation, and  the  communicant  laity  in  Parliament  assembled. 

As  the  Parliament  no  longer  consists  exclusively  of  the  com- 
municant laity  or  their  representatives,  it  has  evidently  no  right 
to  legislate  for  the  spiritual  affairs  or  internal  concerns  of  the 
Church :  but  we  are,  notwithstanding  this,  of  opinion  that  it  has 
both  the  right  and  the  duty,  whilst  surrendering  a  power  no 
longer  lawfuDy  its  own,  to  stipulate  for  the  privileges  of  that  body 
which  it  has  superseded,  viz.  the  communicant  laity;  and  to 
secure  the  rightful  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 

And,  in  conclusion,  let  us  once  more  urge  upon  all  our  brother 
Churchmen  the  necessity  of  union  and  the  duty  of  unity.     Mere 
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common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  deeper  policy,  nill  tell  us,  tliat 
if  united,  we  must  prove  invincible — if  divided,  utterly  powerless ; 
tliat  in  the  one  case,  our  triumph  is  certain — in  the  other,  our 
doom  is  Bealed. 

And  to  treat  the  matter  on  the  ground  of  duty,  we  may  remark 
that  the  question  was  once  asked — 1«  ttill  atied— by  a  high 
authority,  "  If  a  man  love  not  his  hrother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  f  It  U  a  question 
the  solution  of  which  would,  we  fear,  tell  rather  painfully  on 
many  of  those  who  are  most  highly  thought  of  amongst  «a ;  but 
it  would  not  be  the  first  instance  where  that  which  is  highly 
esteemed  amongst  men  is  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God, 

For  our  own  part,  whilst  endeavouring  to  maintain  and  extend 
the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints  in  all  its  fiilnesa  and  alt 
its  purity,  we  rejoice  in  cultivating  the  society  of  wise  and  holy 
men  who  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  us ;  we  love  to  recognize 
the  image  of  Christ  wherever  the  Spirit  has  formed  it;  and 
deem  it  a  more  graceful,  as  well  as  a  more  grateful  employment, 
to  acknowledge  the  merits  and  imitate  the  excellences,  than  to 
discover  and  expose  the  faults  and  foibles  of  our  fellow  Church- 
men. If  we  hear  any  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  brought 
forward  more  prominently  than  we  have  perhaps  been  in  the 
habit  of  placing  them,  our  inclination  is  not  to  accuse  the  preacher 
or  speaker  of  a  disregard  for  the  remainder  of  Christianity,  but 
rather  to  question  our  own  heart  as  to  its  due  acceptance  of  the 
great  truth  thus  enunciated,  even  should  the  phraseology  or 
manner  of  the  teacher  not  accord  with  our  own  fastidiousness; 
and  we  are  more  disposed  to  employ  such  opportunities  as  the 
means  of  our  own  edification,  than  to  use  them  as  the  channels 
of  pride  or  malice,  under  the  epecious  pretext  of  zeal  for  the 
Church's  honour,  or  for  our  heavenly  Fathek'b  glory. 
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I. — Ancient  Sea  Margins^  as  memorials  of  changes  in  the  relative 
level  0/ Sea  and  Land,  ^y  Robert  Chambers,  Esq.,  F.B.S.E. 
Edinburgh :  W.  and  R.  Chambers.  London  :  W.  S.  Orr  and 
Co.     1848. 

The  submarine  forests  which,  on  several  parts  of  the  coast  of 
England,  may  be  traced  far  into  the  sea,  and  to  the  depth  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  feet  below  high-water  mark, — and  again,  the 
repeated  strata  of  recent  shells,  which  in  so  many  districts  of 
this  country  may  be  seen  in  the  section  of  our  hills, — tell,  in 
unmistakeable  language,  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  relative  levels  of  the  land  and  sea.  Similar  vicissitudes  in 
the  surface  or  outer  crust  of  the  earth  tell  the  same  story  in 
every  other  region  ;  and  are,  indeed,  so  obvious,  that  in  all  ages 
they  have  arrested  the  attention  of  every  observant  eye,  and 
formed  the  subjects  of  innumerable  and  most  whimsical  theories 
in  the  hands  of  cosmogonists. 

These  frivolous  fancies  gave  way  at  length  to  a  more  careful 
investigation  of  facts,  as  well  as  to  the  control  of  a  more  sober 
species  of  induction ;  and  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century 
geology  has  taken  its  legitimate  place  amongst  the  accurate 
sciences.  Geology  has,  moreover,  become  sl fashionable  pursuit; 
it  offers  such  a  field  to  the  studious  philosopher, — such  a  range  to 
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the  enterprising  explorer, — auch  materials  to  the  hj-pothetic 
system-maker, — that  no  other  art  or  science  over  before  made 
such  a  audden  spring  forward,  or  so  rapidly  and  uniTersally 
established  its  empire  over  all  classes  of  mankind.  Societies 
have  been  formed  for  its  promotion, — individuals  spend  a  larco 
portion  of  their  fortune,  and  the  chief  part  of  their  summeis,  m 
visittng  new  fields  of  discovery  and  comparison ;  the  railway 
traveller  in  Kurope  and  America  carries  a  geologic  map  in  hu 
breast  pocket ;  the  conversation  of  the  sportsman,  at  his  return 
home,  alternates,  over  his  bottle  of  clarot,  between  the  number 
of  victims  he  had  b^ged  in  the  moors,  and  the  number  of  strata 
he  had  seen  cropping  out  in  the  valleys ;  the  seaman  now,  in  his 
sailing  direetiona,  tolls  his  brother  tar  to  beware  of  certain  con- 
glomerate boulders  which,  having  migrated  into  the  sea,  form 
there  dangerous  rcefa ;  even  the  lady  s  boudoir  is  not  complete 
without  the  last  edition  of  Lyeirs  classic  Principia,  or  the  el^ant 
volumes  of  Professor  Ansted,— and  to  the  favoured  few  who  have 
the  mtree  there,  she  will  display,  with  a  captivating  mixture  of 
triumphant  exultation  and  of  philosophic  dignity,  the  organic 
remains  which  she  liad  picked  up  on  tlie  beach,  or  had  detached 
from  the  cliff  with  her  own  hammer. 

We  are,  therefore,  sure  of  pleasing  more  than  one  class  of  our 
readers,  by  calling  their  attention  to  the  ingenious  work  that 
stands  at  the  head  of  tliis  article.  Its  immediate  subject  wQl  be 
found  highly  interesting,  not  only  to  the  adept,  but  to  the  eveiy- 
day  observer  of  nature ;  and  it  is  written  in  an  easv  and  leaa 
dogmatic  tone  than  that  which  gcnendly  adorns  booxs  on  such 
topics. 

It  is  quite  incontestable  that  these  islands  were  at  some  dii^ 
tant  penod  deeply  submerged— our  author  thinks  to  at  least  1 700 
feet  above  the  present  surface  of  the  sea ;  but  the  question  is,  to 
what  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  this  prodigious  chancre  in  its  level ! 
Has  the  water  wasted  and  subsided  ?  Or,  has  the  land  been  up- 
heaved  by  some  powerful  force  acting  in  the  interior  of  the  earth ! 
Whichever  of  these  two  solutions  be  adopted,  one  thing  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Mr,  Chambers,  tliat  in  neither  case  could  the 
action  have  been  equable  and  uniform,  that  is  to  say,  the  np- 
raiung  impulses  from  below  must  have  been  applied  by  fits,  with 
long  intervals  of  time  between  them,  or  the  subsidence  of  the  sea 
must  have  been  produced  by  causes  which  acted  at  succewive 
periods,  and  after  long  intervening  pauses.  The  proof  is  this ;  at 
all  the  elevations  where  those  pauses,  or  long  intervals,  occurred, 
the  level  of  the  sea  has  evidently  remained  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  make  its  usual  iiiioads  on  the  land,  employing  its  con- 
«tant  agents,  swell,  surge,  and  surf,  impelled  by  wintry  storms,  in. 
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scooping  out  bays ;  id  slia?ing  off  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills 
into  rude  cliffs ;  in  shattering  the  detached  fragments  by  its  ever 
rolling  and  abrading  powers  into  coarse  shingle,  or  rounded 
gravel,  or  minute  particles  of  sharp  sand ;  and  lastly,  by  long- 
continued  action,  in  depositing  and  shaping  all  this  detritus  into 
the  gradually  inclined  beaches,  or  "Sea  Margins''  (as  the 
author  calls  them),  which  every  where  encircle  the  coast.  He 
traces  the  absolute  identity  of  level  in  each  of  these  suc- 
cessive steps  round  the  whole  periphery  of  Great  Britain,  along 
the  eastern  hills  of  Ireland,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Seine 
to  Paris;  and  avers  that  their  correspondence  is  so  perfect 
throughout  that  space,  "  that  between  Paris  and  Inverness  not 
a  vertical  foot  of  derangement  could  be  detected/' 

The  chief  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  statements  of  facts, 
tersely  narrated,  lucidly  arranged,  and  graphically  illustrated  by  a 
great  number  of  excellent  wood-cuts  ;  and  a  short  appendix  con- 
tains a  condensed  view,  in  two  tables,  of  the  absolute  and  com- 
parative heights  of  all  the  by-gone  Sea  Terraces  which  had  been 
previously  described. 

We  will  not  now  enter  into  the  great  question  of  terrestrial 
elevation,  or  of  aaueous  depression  ;  nor  discuss  the  chronology 
of  their  several  halts  and  movements.  The  mind  is  lost  in  con- 
templating the  awful  power  necessary  in  the  one  supposition,  and 
the  mcalculable  volume  of  water  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  other. 
The  subject  is,  indeed,  too  mighty  for  any  room  that  we  could 
afford  to  it,  and  we  shall  for  the  present  content  ourselves  in 
recommending  the  work  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  those  who 
like  to  dwell  upon  the  magnificent  operations  of  nature,  and  to 
study  her  laws  in  the  grand  and  indelible  records  which  she  has 
imprinted  on  her  shores,  her  valleys,  and  her  mountains. 

II. — Political   and  Theological  Liberalism.    By  D.  P.  Strauss, 
A  uthor  of  the  ''Life  of  Jemer    Halle.     1 848. 

Der  PoUtische  wnd  der  Theologische  Liberalismus.     Von  D.  F. 
Strauss.     Halle.     1848. 

From  every  side  trenches  are  opened,  and  assaults  essayed  against 
the  Church  of  Christ.  If  Newman  tells  us  we  have  no  hold  on 
objective  truth,  that  truth  out  of  Rome  is  only  probability  ;^  if  he 
labours  to  overthrow  the  historical  evidences  for  Christianity,  to 
make  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  co-equal  Godhead, 
and  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Developments,  not  known  in 
the  Church  till  she  had  fallen  from  the  purity  of  her  early  practice 
and  discipline,  the  American  Emerson  seconds  him  by  teaching 
that  our  Lord  was  the  first  of  men  who  perceived  that  man  was 
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Cod,  and  tliat  the  proclamation  of  his  Divinity  is  to  be  leceived 
in  no  otlier  sense ;  while  Strauss  declares  tlie  entire  Gospel  to  be 
a  Myth,  with  little  or  no  historical  foundation.  Of  these  theories 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  preposterous.  All  three 
however,  if  triumphant,  would  bo  alike  subversive  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  Cliurch.  The  kindly  courtesy  of  friondship, 
therefore,  is  out  of  place  in  any  dealing  with  these  nriters: 
and  we  can  but  take  occasion  to  condemn  the  culpable 
indiscretion  of  DIack wood's  Magazine,  a  professedly  Chris- 
tian periodical,  in  reviewing  Emerson's  Essays  without  any 
reference  to  the  disgusting  atlieism  and  self-idolatry  expressed  in 
them,  and  the  equally  culpable  "  indifference  "  of  the  Ediubui^h, 
in  devoting  an  article  to  the  praises  of  Strauss's  pamphlet  on  the 
Emperor  Julian,  in  which  pamphlet  he  has  drawn  a  parallel 
betwixt  "the  Apostate"  and  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  as 
both  striving  to  uphold  an  effete  religion.  The  production  which 
now  lies  before  us  is  at  once  pert  and  silly,  and  will  yet,  no  doubt, 
meet  with  many  admirers.  Its  purport  is  to  explain  the  best 
method  of  reconciling  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ger- 
many. This,  the  great  Strauss  informs  us,  cannot  be  attained 
by  any  compromise,  approximating  to  the  so-called  "  German 
Catholic  movement,"  but  simply  and  solely  by  the  advance  on 
both  bides  to  a  higher  position ;  viz.  pure  humanitarianism : 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  any  thing  or  nothing.  Kings  and 
ministei's  arc  quite  mistaken,  according  to  Stranss,  in  Imagining 
tliat  the  poor  i-equire  the  prospect  of  a  future  life  to  recondle 
them  to  their  earthly  lot.  Not  a  whit.  When  they  are  only 
snfiieiently  imbued  with  humanitarian  principles,  and  persuaded 
that  all  things  end  here,  they  will  find  strength  within  them  to 
endure  the  keenest  miseries  without  flinching.  True,  Strauss 
admits  humanitarianism  is  a  wide  word ;  for  the  instincts  of 
man's  nature  might  be  used  to  justify  any  course  of  action :  but 
it  appears  that,  after  all,  he  is  contented  to  abide  by  Christian 
morality,  as  he  cannot  well  go  beyond  it,  though  ho  manages  to 
dispense  with  Christian  religion.  Now  that  this  morality  has 
been  onco  established  on  a  dogmatic  basis,  the  basis,  he  thinks, 
may  be  swept  away,  and  the  moral  code  will  remain  standing.  Oa 
what  purely  moral  principle,  separate  from  religious  considerations, 
let  us  ask,  should  we  love  our  enemies  ?  Will  the  mere  general 
link  of  humanity  appeal  to  the  heart,  as  does  the  knowledge  that 
our  Lord  and  God  has  died  in  his  boundless  love  for  our  foes  as 
for  ourselves ! 

The  main  point  Strauss  here  insists  on  as  decisive  against 
dogmatic  Christianity,  is  its  Asiatic  origin :  but  unfortunately  ha 
liaa  forgotten  tliat  tlie  common  belief  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the 
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researches  of  scienoe,  unite  in  ascribing  to  mankind  an  Asiatic 
origin  also.  But  it  should  appear  that  our  western  or  European 
knowledge  teaches  us  to  look  on  nature  as  a  lon^  link  of  causes 
and  effects,  so  that  the  direct  and  immediate  mterpositions  of 
Providence  in  miracles  must  clash  with  our  convictions.  The 
infidel  doctor  again  forgets  that  the  longest  chain  of  causes  and 
effects  cannot  hang  on  nothing,  must  have  a  beginning,  and  that 
in  God ;  and  that  God  need  not  be  supposed  to  mterfere  on  each 
occasion  of  miraculous  visitation,  as  it  were  by  an  effort,  but  can, 
from  the  beginning,  have  so  hung  the  chain,  that  here  and  there 
the  links  may  be  *'  regularly  irregular  r  There  is  much  flippancy 
and  self-sufficient  silliness  conveyed  in  a  few  sentences,  in  which 
the  physician  is  described  as  being  unable  to  credit  that  leprosy 
was  removed  by  a  word,  when  a  week''s  exertions  on  his  part  may 
not  have  stirred  a  boil ;  and  the  minister  of  state  is  said  to  be 
necessarilv  incredulous  that  thousands  could  be  fed  with  a  few 
loaves  and  fishes,  when  he  finds  himself  unable  with  life-long  study 
to  provide  food  for  the  consumption  of  a  nation.  Worse  than 
meaningless  are  such  suggestions.  To  the  minister  or  physi- 
cian who  believes  there  is  a  God, — not  the  soul  of  nature,  not 
nature  herself,  but  above  nature,  creating,  controlling,  ^iding 
her, — and  who  sees  it  to  be  natural  that  God  should  reveal  Himself 
to  humanity,  occasional  suspensions  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature 
for  the  attainment  of  such  an  end  will  appear  most  natural  also, 
and  almost  inevitable.  For,  were  no  miracle  granted,  there  could 
be  no  external  proof  of  revelation's  truth ;  whilst  faith  would  be 
converted  into  absolute  knowledge,  and  the  whole  visible  scheme 
of  Providence  overthrown,  were  miracles  allowed  to  be  constant 
or  continuous.  Dr.  Strauss  has,  we  fear,  some  few  secret  fol- 
lowers among  ourselves.  We  blush  for  the  intellectual  weakness 
as  well  as  the  deadness  of  heart  of  those  who  can  attach  import- 
ance to  such  effete  theories,  which  were  far  better  propounded  by 
Voltaire  a  full  century  ago.  Germany  must  surely,  ere  long, 
awake  from  her  rationalistic  trance.  As  Southey  said  of  her, 
"  Let  the  dry  bones  shake  !''  She  is  capable  and  worthy  of  better 
things.  If  she  listen  to  this  humanitarian  teaching,  the  Future 
before  her  must  indeed  be  "  big  with  terrors.'" 


1 II. — Sharpens  London  Magazine.    Hall  and  Co.,  .Paternoster-row. 

It  is  not  our  wonted  habit  to  review  Reviews  or  Magazines,  save 
after  the  most  cursory  'fashion,  in  ^'  the  Coda ''  of  our  critical 
sketches.  But  the  decided  excellence  of  "  Sharpe,''  as  a  whole, 
in  its  new  form,  and  under  its  new  directory,  induces  us  to  waive 


otir  catablished  rule.  Without  being  in  any  part;  sense  "  High 
Church,"  it  is  yet  eminently  Anglican,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
amusing.  For  one  shilling,  more  matter — and  more  valuable 
matter — ia  convoyed,  besides  two  good  jilatea,  than  in  any  other 
periodical  published  for  this  sum,  or  any  sum  approaching  to  it. 
Amongst  tlio  contributors  we  find  Agnca  Strickland,  Martin 
Farquhai-  Tupper,  Miss  Panlnc,  and  other  familiar  names :  but 
the  main  props  of  the  magazine  are,  the  author  of  Frank  Fair- 
logh,  now  the  editor,  and  a  certain  "  S.  M.,"  who  has  here  pub- 
lished some  exquisite  talcs,  under  the  general  title  of  "The 
Maiden  Aunt."  We  use  a  strong  expression  in  the  word  "  exqui- 
site ;"  but  those  who  know  the  grace,  the  pathos,  the  sound  aenae, 
and  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  talcs  adverted  to,  will  not 
deem  this  encomium  too  high,  "  The  Stnry  of  a  Family,"  by  the 
saino  authoress,  is  now  publishing  in  Sharpe.  It  is  admirably 
written,  not  as  yet  as  intense  in  its  effects  as  the  tales  which  have 
gone  before  it ;  but  equally  valuable  of  its  kind.  We  like  fiir 
less  another  long  tale  now  publishii^  in  this  magazine,  entitled, 
"  Harry  Sumner's  Revenge,"  by  Polydore.  There  are  clever 
sketches  of  living  cliaracters  introduced  in  this ;  that  of  U'lsraeli 
as  D'Araoni  is  remarkably  well  done  ;  but  there  is  an  air  of  arti- 
ficial gentility,  especially  in  the  passages  meant  to  be  fide,  which 
is  displeasing.  Still  the  general  beanngs  of  this  tale  also  are  to 
be  commended,  as  good  and  catholic  in  the  right  sense ;  so  far, 
at  least,  as  we  have  yet  seen.  We  were  very  much  struck  by  a 
recent  tale  in  this  periodical,  "  Beminiscences  of  the  Early  Life  of 
Sir  K.  F.  B.,  General  Officer ;"  wo  quote  from  memory,  the 
nnmber  not  lying  before  us.  It  appeared  to  us  worthy  of  De  Foe 
in  its  life-like  distinctness  and  graphic  energy.  The  poetry  in 
Sharpe  is,  generally  speaking,  not  to  be  commended  ;  but  tbu  is 
a  deficiency  for  which  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  remedy,  and  vra 
must  exclude  some  of  S.  M.'s  lyrics,  and  one  or  two  other  eflb- 
sions,  from  the  sweeping  charge.  The  reviews  in  this  magazine 
(there  are  now  generally  four  or  five,  occupying  some  twenfy 
columns)  are  remarkably  well  done.  They  have  not  the  stereo- 
type deadness  of  the  Athenseum,  nnr  the  false  flashiness  of  the 
Examiner,  nor  the  dull  ill-nature  of  the  Spectator,  but  are  earnest 
and  true-hearted  in  tone  and  spirit,  and  generally,  in  our  estimar 
tion,  correct.  We  fancy  that  we  recognize  the  Roman  hand  of 
'.'  S.  M.,"  and  the  light  and  playful  pen  of  the  editor.  The  latter 
is  ]>ecutiarly  suited  to  his  office,  being  always  healthful  and  honest, 
racy  and  English  in  his  tone ;  bearing,  m  fact,  no  alight  affinity 
with  ono  of  his  apparent  suppnrters,  "  Atartin  Farquhar  Tapper. 
Mis  "  Frank  Fairlegh  "  waa  a  model  of  easy  conversational  atoij- 
telling. 


We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  bestow  all  thid  praise,  because 
do  many  of  the  papers  tend,  even  by  their  praises  of  "  Sharpe,'** 
to  give  an  incorrect  impression  of  its  contents.  They  talk  of  it 
as  a  kind  of  superior  Chambers"  Magazine.  The  truth  is,  that 
though  it  does  contain  some  papers  of  practical  information,  it  is, 
take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  best  magazine  of  the  day.  BlackwoodX 
as  a  whole,  is  very  slow,  despite  the  valuable  politico-economical 
contributions  of  Mr.  Alison ;  and  Bulwer^s  tale  of  *^  The  Gaxtons,^ 
which  it  is  now  publishing,  is  much  too  like  his  '^  Devereux,^  and 
other  earlier  tales,  to  please  us :  that  is,  it  is  flashy  and  unsub- 
stantial, with  occasional  touches  of  pathos.  Eraser^  to  speak 
the  plain  truth,  is,  under  its  new  management,  too  often  twaddly 
and  too  purposeless.  Ainsworth's  magazines — that  bearing  his 
cognomen,  and  the  New  Monthly — are  very  poor  indeed.  Bentley's 
Miscellany  is  beneath  serious  criticism.  Tait's  is  perhaps  better 
than  either  of  these,  but  furiously  radical,  and  very  monotonous. 
The  Mirror,  now  a  monthly  shilling  magazine,  cannot  be  coni- 

Eared  to  Sharpens.  And  therefore,  on  the  whole,  we  end  as  we 
egan,  by  lauding  "Sharpe''  above  its  fellows,  and  consequently 
recommending  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  good  Anglicans,  who  want 
a  periodical  with  interesting  tales,  breathing  a  religious  spirit, 
and  with  sound  doctrinal  tendencies,  good  practical  papers,  and 
honest  criticisms  of  the  books  of  the  day.  Some  readers  may 
thank  us  for  the  hint,  which  is  impartially  given. 

'*  Men  tin  nescio  :  librura, 
Si  mains  est,  nequeo  laudare." 

IV. — The  Ministry  of  BeeonciUation.  A  Sermon  preached  on 
Trinity  Sunday^  1848,  at  the  opening  of  a  buildinff,  formerly 
used  by  a  congregation  of  Dissenters^  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Church's  Service^  in  St.  Jameis^  Devonport.  By  W.  B.  Kili> 
PACK,  M.A.     London  :  Bivingtons. 

We  have  abridged  this  long  title ;  which,  however,  has  the  effect 
of  attracting  attention.  On  a  truly  interesting  occasion  was  this 
sermon  preached.  We  here  mention  it,  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  attention  to  this  fact,  that  those  who  had  formed  the 
dissenting  congregation,  have  at  once,  generally  speaking,  come 
over  to  the  Church  of  England ;  confirming  our  impression  that 
men  are  Dissenters  in  the  west  or  in  the  north,  because  thev 
cannot,  morally  speaking,  be  Churchmen :  because  the  Church 
has  never  been  brought  home,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
offered,  to  them.  Here  is  a  great  argument  for  the  increase  of 
church  accommodation ;  but  perhaps  still  more  for  that  of  the 
number  of  the  Churches  ministers :  for  the  same  Church  may  be 
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used  for  continual  services,  throughout  Sunday  and  all  other 
days,  but  the  same  clergyman  cannot  perforin  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  work.  Tliere  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  conver- 
sion of  tlie  dissenting  minister  in  the  Preface  to  this  publication. 
The  sernion  itself  is  sound,  and  clear,  and  sensible ;  and  must 
have,  no  doubt,  boon  very  instructive  to  its  auditore.  ^Ve  should 
lilic  to  have  seen  a  more  explicit  recognition  of  tlie  long  bondage 
of  the  Church  in  the  middle  ages ;  nevertheless  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  sermon  is  Anglican  and  Catholic,  but  by  no  means  Bomish. 
Mr,  Killpack  seems  to  have  a  difficult  task  before  him.  May  he 
be  found  equal  to  it !  On  the  winning  or  losing  of  the  rising 
generation  may  depend  the  establishment,  though  not  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  English  Church. 

V, — Mirabeau.    A  Life  History.     2  vols.  8vo.     London  :  Smith 
and  Elder. 

\Vk  notice  this  book  only  to  stamp  it  with  our  severest  reproba- 
tion. It  is  an  echo  of  all  the  most  offensive  follies  of  Cariyle ; 
and,  like  all  copies,  infinitely  more  offensive  than  its  original. 
The  theory  of  hero- worship,  that  is,  of  the  adoration  of  what  maj 
be  termed  brute  force  separate  from  goodness,  whether  intellec- 
tual or  physical,  is  here  pushed  to  its  vilest  excess.  We  are 
taught  to  think  (as  by  Cariyle,  in  his  "  Cromwell,"  and  elsewhere) 
that  success  palliates  all  things ;  nay,  crowns  villany  with  glory ; 
or,  rather,  changes  the  very  essence  of  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds,  and  makes  the  bad  worthy  of  enthusiastic  praise.  Mir^ 
beau  is  represented  as  an  unprincipled  scoundrel,  as  he  indeed 
was:  but  his  very  scoundrclism  is  pronounced  heroic,  which 
weaker  mortals  have  but  to  bow  down  before.  How  strange 
appears  this  oriental  slavishness  of  soul  in  self-dubbed  rationalist, 
who  dare  to  despise  their  Crod  !  Power,  indeed,  as  manifested  in 
various  phases  of  humanity,  is  their  God :  and  this  they  worship 
in  the  most  ecstatic  phrases.  And  strange  it  is — strange  ana 
portentous,  to  him  who  watches  "  the  signs  of  the  times" — that 
all  these  idol- worshippers,  nay,  even  an  EmerFon,  who  affects  to 
proclaim  the  divinity  of  self-idolatry,  and  will  worship  nothing  out 
of  himself,  call,  now  loudly,  and  now  in  a  tone  of  mystic  awe,  for 
some  one  new  teacher,  some  mystic  incarnation  of  humanity, 
destined,  they  suggest,  to  arise  and  preach  a  new  religion  i  May 
not  these  be,  in  very  sooth,  the  forerunners  of  some  individual 
antichrist  \ 
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VI. — 1.  Memorials  o/Keais,  4*^.    Edited  Jy  Monckton  Milnes. 
2  vols* 

2.  Memorials    of  Lamh^    S^c.     Edited   ly  N.  T,   Talfoubd. 
2  vols. 

Both  of  these  works  are  well  executed,  and  contain  valuable 
matter ;  the  former,  by  far  the  m68t«  Lamb  was  a  very  small 
thinker  and  poor  critic ;  and  of  this  many  proofs  are  afforded  in 
the  volumes  before  us;  but  he  had  a  kind  and  feeling  heart. 
The  want  of  true  religion  was  as  much  his  bane,  as  it  was  that  of 
the  far  more  brilliant  Keats.  The  former  would  not  have  taken 
refuge  from  sorrow  in  intoxication,  nor  the  latter  have  cherished 
a  passion  of  so  worthless  a  nature  for  one  whom  he  respected 
not,  with  such  infatuation,  had  either  realized  true  Christianity. 
The  grief,  indeed,  of  beholding  the  periodical  return  of  madness 
in  a  beloved  sister,  which  was  Lamb^s  trial,  must  be  great ;  but 
confidence  in  God  might  have  enabled  him  to  bear  even  this. 
The  passion  of  Keats  might  have  been  more  difficult  to  conquer, 
when  it  had  once  attained  to  maturity ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  its 
very  growth  was  attributable  to  the  absence  of  Christian  principle. 
The  perusal  of  his  first  letter  on  the  subject,  to  his  sister,  should 
convince  his  greatest  admirers  of  the  fact. 

To  resume  our  brief  critical  disquisition,  we  need  scarcely  say 
that  Lamb  was  no  poet,  and  indeed  could  have  no  perception  of 
poetry,  beyond,  perhaps,  the  Elizabethan  :  for  his  own  verses 
are  wretched,  and  his  intense  admiration  of  every  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  rhyme  which  fell  from  a  friend,  and  apparent 
deadness  to  all  without  this  sphere,  seem  to  show  that  he  valued 
poetry,  as  many  do  music,  more  by  association  than  from  any 
real  perception  of  its  beauty.  Keats,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
his  own  special  line  was  a  poet  of  the  highest  order.  ^'  En- 
dymion ''  is,  indeed,  weak  and  watery,  and  fraught  with  a  kind 
of  milky  sensuality,  which  has  for  us  something  repulsive. 
We  scarcely  wonder  at  the  indignation  of  the  Quarterly 
at  such  powers  evidently  thrown  away;  but  then  the  power 
should  have  been  acknowledged.  But  his  "Lamia"  yielded 
earnest  of  his  peculiar  combination  of  brilliant  colouring  with 

graceful  originality ;  and  the  soft  and  sweet  pathos  of  "Isabella," 
ut,  above  all,  the  gorgeous,  and  yet  rare  and  fragrant  beauty  of 
the  "  St.  Agnes'  Eve,"  touching,  even  to  tears,  manifest  a  poetical 
capacity  of  the  highest  order.  Grandeur  and  majesty  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  manifested  in  "  Hyperion."  And  yet,  with  all 
this,  we  question  whether,  if  he  had  lived,  his  poetry  would  not 
have  effected  more  harm  than  good  in  every  sense,  moral  and 
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literary.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  a  refined  sensuality,  even 
in  Ilia  niuat  bcautifiil  workiB :  it  is  tlic  Pagan,  and  not  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  which  is  presented  to  us.  We  entertain  the  faith,  that 
Providence  throws  nothing  needlessly  away ;  and  that  men  arc 
not  stifTered  to  die,  who  have  any  great  work  to  achieve ;  unless 
others  follow  them  who  can  perform  it  better.  We  would  not 
push  this  general  credence  into  an  absolute  rule;  but  still  we 
think  Cossar  was  right  when 'he  told  the  boatman,  '*A«  need  not 
fear,  who  earned  Ca'sar  and  his  fortunes."  According  to  this 
theory,  Keats  would  not  have  given  us  much  more  worth  having. 
Perhaps  his  intellect  was  scarcely  capable  of  any  great  expan- 
sion, of  grasping  sound  generalities  firmly :  the  fresnness  of  his 
youtliful  imagination,  no  doubt  wonderful,  might  have  worn  off; 
and  he  might  then  liave  only  moi'e  and  more  yielded  to  his  Syba- 
ritic literary  tendencies,  and  so  have  efTected  no  little  injury  to 
his  readers.  But,  taking  his  works  for  what  they  are,  and  exclu- 
ding "  Endymion,"  and  some  of  the  lyrics,  from  our  contemplation, 
we  recognize  precious  jewels  of  pure  water  in  the  remaining 
poems ;  not  diamonds,  perhaps,  hut  amethysts,  sapphires,  eme- 
ndds,  and  topazes,  ^vc  have  seemed  to  speak  alightinj^  of 
Lamb.  One  word  of  admiration  for  his  delightml  "£lia'e 
Essays"  will,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place.  They  are  like  a 
mild  and  genial  autumn  afternoon,  when  the  shadows  fall  softly  over 
th(!  ohl  manor-house,  and  the  brook  steals  silently  along,  and  the 
rooks  are  cawing  in  the  distance.  Hut  Keats's  beat  poetry  is  like 
a  bright  mom  in  sunnncr-tide  :  the  azure  ocean  rolls  before  us, 
t!pi)ed  witli  gold  ;  the  snowy  clouds,  that  now  and  then  flit  lightlj 
o'er  our  heads,  seem  only  the  courtiers  of  the  sun,  that  do  him 
reverence,  and  reflect  his  beanie :  and  on  the  rich  green  shore  the 
flowei's  are  opening,  the  bii'^ls  are  singing,  and  the  butterflies  an 
sporting  in  air.  Keats'a  poetical  reputation,  we  may  add,  will 
not  have  gained  much  from  the  cfTusions  jiublished  in  these 
volumes.  Many  of  his  letters,  on  the  contrary,  are  deeply  inte- 
reiiting.  Ilo  was,  in  fine,  a  young  Apollo :  Lamb,  a  quiet, 
sylvan,  pipe-blower,  reposing  in  the  woodland  shade. 

VII. — fietinom  preached  at  Winchester  College.  Second  Serin. 
With  a  Preface  oa  Faaging.  By  Gkoroe  Mobkhlv,  D.CL^ 
IJead  Matter  of  Winclt^er  College,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor 
ofBalliol  College,  Oxford.     Rivingtons. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  best  published  sermons,  of  a  reeent  data, 
are  those  which  have  been  preached  to  schoolboys.  And  of 
these  we  have  no  hesitation  m  assigning  the  first  place  to  the 
productions  of  Dr.  Mobcriy ;  not,  however,  to  the  disparagement 


of  the  excellent  volumes  of  his  late  coadjutor,  Mr.  0.  Wbrdsr 
worth.  In  them  we  have  the  excellences  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  other 
writers,  without  their  defects.  They  are  eminently  practical  and 
earnest  in  their  tone,  while  thev  illustrate  and  enforce  with 
admirable  skill  and  power  the  distmctive  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
Considered  as  an  attempt,  and  certainly  a  most  successful  one, 
to  show  from  the  pulpit  the  application  of  true  Church  of  Eng- 
land principles  to  scnodlboy  life,  they  possess  an  interest  and 
importance  which  belong  to  few  of  the  multitudinous  volumes  of 
sermons  which  are  constantly  issuing  from  the  press :  and  we 
cannot  but  cherish  the  highest  hopes  of  an  institution,  the  pupils 
of  which  are  reared  under  such  an  influence  as  is  indicated  in 
these  discourses.  Time  only  will  show  the  fruit  which  may  be 
thus  engendered ;  but  we  confidently  trust  that  many  a  future 
son  and  champion  of  the  Church,  will  have  reason  to  thank  God 
that  his  early  years  were  spent  under  the  guidance  and  instruction 
of  the  writer  of  these  sermons. 

It  would  be  impossible  by  means  of  extracts,  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  of  the  sermons  before  us. 
The  subjects  will  be  found  to  be  well  chosen ;  and  some  of  them 
being  such  as  are  not,  perhaps,  very  commonly  treated  in  the 
pulpit,  will  prove  to  have  been  not  the  less  capable  of  profitable 
discussion,  or  suggestive  of  practical  exhortation  to  the  interesting 
class  of  hearers  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

The  Preface  on  Fagging  is  a  masterly  and  valuable  exposition 
of  a  question,  concerning  which  many  prejudices  and  mistakes  are 
abroad;  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  of 
late  more  than  usually  directed.  It  will  liardly  be  questioned 
that  the  "  Preface  ^^  is  a  successful  defence  of  the  theory  of 
fagging ;  and  ^hose  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  as 
nothing  better  than  a  system  of  tyrannical  bullying  on  the 
one  side,  and  degrading  servitude  on  the  other,  will  probably  be 
surprised  to  find  how  much  may  be  said  in  its  favour. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  popular  horror  of 
fagging  is  not  altogether  without  foundation.  That  which  Dr, 
Moberly  so  ably  vindicates  is,  not  the  system,  we  apprehend,  with 
which  the  experience  of  our  public  schools  has  been  mainly  con- 
versant. Too  commonly  fagging  has  been  known  only  by  its 
abuses  :  and  the  prevalence  of  these  has  not  unnaturally  brought 
the  system  itself  into  disrepute.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  abuse 
of  a  thing  is  no  valid  argument  against  the  use  of  it :  but  if  it  be 
found  that  in  practice  the  latter  seldom  or  never  exists  without 
the  former,  it  wiU  be  the  practice,  and  not  the  theory,  upon  which 
men  will  judge  of  its  usefulness.  For  our  own  part,  if  we  felt 
that  such  evus  as  have  extensively  prevailed  in  coimexioii  with 
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fagging  are  inseparable  from  its  operation,  we  should  not  liesitate 
to  vote  for  its  abolition.  It  were  better,  surely,  to  sacrifice  all 
its  advantages,  than  to  perpetuate  the  moral  mischief  of  which  it 
has  been  the  occasion ;  the  misery  to  the  weak  and  helpless  i  the 
hard-heartedness  and  self-indulgence  which  it  has  fostered  among 
those  who  have  had  the  power  in  their  hands.  We  are  persuaded, 
however,  that  these  evils  are  by  no  means  unavoidable:  but 
rather,  that  when  they  exist  to  any  serious  amount,  it  is  owing  to 
a  culpable  slackness  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  masters  of 
the  school.  Fagging,  properly  administered,  will  undoubtedly 
conduce  greatly  to  the  good  management  of  the  school,  and  to 
the  formation  of  a  high  and  manly  tone  of  feeling  among  the 
boys :  but  in  order  that  it  may  be  so  administered,  and  be  produc- 
tive of  such  results,  it  must  be  carefully  watched  and  controlled 
by  those  to  whom  the  education  of  the  boys  ie  entrusted.  We 
are  satisfied  that  such  watchfulness  is  exercised  in  the  time- 
honoured  institution  of  S.  Mary  Winton  College  ;  and  we  confi- 
dently hope  that  the  good  fruits  of  "  fa^ng,"  as  it  is  there 
maintained,  may  lead  to  the  correction  of  its  abuses,  and  thereby 
to  the  continuance  of  its  benefits,  in  other  similar  establishments. 

VIII. — Practical  Semumg.  By  the  Ret.  W.  Gbeelev,  M.A., 
Prebendary  of  Lichfield.     London:  Masters. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  proposed  to  himself  in  its  publica- 
tion to  select  those  topics,  and  treat  them  in  the  way  which 
appears  to  him  most  suitable  to  the  particular  times  in  which  we 
live.  It  is  accordingly  directed  to  explain  the  doctnnes  of  the 
Gospel  on  such  subjects  as  are  either  matter  of  controversy,  or 
are  too  much  neglected,  and  to  enforce  such  rules  of  Christian 
morality  and  holiness  as  are  peculiarly  disregarded  in  the  present 
times.  To  ent«r  into  detail  on  this  subject  would  be  impossible 
at  present.  But  we  may  express  our  gratification  at  the  plain, 
distinct,  and  truthful  mode  of  treatment  of  the  different  points, 
which  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  Mr. 
Gresley's  other  works. 

rx. — Some  Account  of  the  Foundation  of  Et<m  College,  and  of 
tie  past  and  present  Condition  of  the  School.  ByE.  S.  Creasy, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  History  at  University  College,  London,  fl-c. 
London :  Longmans. 

Wk  have  looked  with  some  curiosity  into  a  work  on  Eton  Col- 
lege, proceeding  from  a  Professor  of  the  London  Unirenitj,  as 
we  certainly  should  not  liave  supposed  that  mucli  cordiality  of 
feeling  could  exist  between  the  members  of  theoneinstitDtianaad 
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of  the  other.  But  Mr.  Oreasy,  as  an  old  Eton  man,  is  connected 
vrith  loih  institutions,  and  accordingly  we  find  no  unfriendly  tone 
of  criticism — ^indeed  no  criticism  at  all ;  but  a  very  cordial  and 
admirinff  description  of  the  Eton  system,  with  some  little  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  College.  This  little  work  will  be  very 
useful  to  persons  in  any  way  connected  with  Eton,  from  the 
details  which  it  affords  of  the  management  of  the  school,  and  the 
Examination  papers  which  it  appends.  The  earlier  history  of 
the  College  is  onefly  told,  and  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
seen  more  facts  brought  together. 

X. — Beading  Lessons  for  the  Higher  Classes  in  Classical^  Middle^ 
and  Diocesan  Schoob,  By  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Flower,  B.A.^  4*c. 
London:  Masters. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  of  this  Beading  Book,  it  appears  to  be  a 
vety  judicious  and  well-selected  compilation.  The  pieces  in- 
cluded in  it  are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  ^'  Imaginative  ;'*'* 
"  Descriptive  Oeography  ;^  "  Oratory ;"  "  Natural  Histoiy  C^ 
"Biography;''  "EeligionT'  "  Science  T  and  "Poetry.''  We 
can  safely  recommend  the  volume  to  those  who  are  anxious  to 
obtain  a  good  reading  book. 

XI. — 1.  Popery  DeUneaied  in   a  Brief  Examination  and  Con^ 
futation^  gfc.    Second  Edition.     London:  Painter. 

2.  Archbishop  Murray'^s  Douay  and  Bhemish  Bible,  and  the  Bor» 
deaux  New  Testament,  S^c,  By  a  Lay  Baroket.  London: 
Painter. 

The  first  of  these  little  volumes  is  a  kind  of  Manual,  in  which 
all  the  errors  of  Bomanism,  and  its  principal  pretences,  are 
treated  of.  It  comprises  certainly  much  very  useful  information, 
and  much  plain  vigorous  argument,  put  in  that  short  and  clear 
way  which  is  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  middle  classes. 
We  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  eminently  useful  in  many 
cases,  and  we  should  decidedly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
<^6rgy  9  hut  there  are  a  few  blemishes,  which  prevent  us  from 
saying  that  it  may  be  circulated  with  perfect  satisfaction  by 
Churchmen.  We  refer,  in  particular,  to  the  contrast  between  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Church  of  Home  on  the  subject 
of  Transubstantiation  (p.  157),  which  appears  to  us  injudicious, 
if  not  unsound.  We  should  be  truly  glad  to  see  occasional 
faults  of  this  kind  removed  from  this  otherwise  well-conceived 
and  useful  volume. 

The  little  work  on  "  Archbishop  Murray's  Douay  and  Bhemish 
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BibU,"  &c.,  is  of  a  difienmt  ohanwter  ftom  tt-hat  its  title  would 
seem  to  infer  at  firat  sight ;  for  it  has  vei}-  little  referencs  to  tba 
Douay  and  Rhcmish  Bible,  or  its  notes,  Ixit  is  a  brief  contiroTL>r- 
sial  work  against  Itoiuanlsm,  and  we  can  speak  (^  it  in  almost 
Gxactly  the  same  terms  as  we  have  of  the  preceding  work.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  veiy  Taluablc  matter  in  a  short  compass, 
but  with  occasional  blemisbefi,  which  might  ba  easily  removed. 

xit.'—Hoitra  of  Becnation;  a  Coll«ctioH  of  Poeau,  tcrititn  to  the 
aae  of  Twenty-one,  By  CHAai.Es  S.  Middi-eton.  LoadtHi : 
J.  B.  Smith. 
Jdvekile  poems  are  very  seldom  worth  publicatioo,  and  vn 
naturally  feel  prejudice  against  a  volume  which  comes  before  us 
with  a  deprecation  of  criticism  in  its  very  title-page.  We  are 
inclined  to  throw  it  aside  without  perusal ;  for  the  question  natu- 
rally occurs, — "  If  a  work  has  been  composed  at  so  eaHy  an  age 
as  to  claim  exemption  from  criticism,  wtiy  has  it  been  publi^ed 
at  all ;  why  add  to  the  multitude  of  second  and  third  rate  books, 
by  which  we  are  inundated  at  the  present  day  f  We  deem  such 
appeals  to  indulgence  ill-advised  in  general ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  so  much  modest}',  and,  we  will  add,  feeling,  in  the 
author's  preface,  that  we  are  rather  reluctantly  compelled  to 
sympathize  with  his  exertions,  and  more  especially  so,  as  his 
great  wish  is  to  create  within  his  reader's  mind  a  "  spirit  of  love." 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  there  is  not  much  power  in  the 
volume,  but  it  is  very  pleasing  in  tone  and  spirit,  and  shows  tha 
workings  of  a  gentle,  and  thoughtful,  and  cultivated  mind.  The 
versification  is  extremely  gooa.  Altogether  we  do  not  see  irhy 
these  poems  should  not  rank  pretty  nearly  with  those  of  Henry 
Kirke  White.  There  is  much  of  the  same  kind  of  tcme  throng^ 
out,  and  nou'ly  the  same  amount  of  poetical  power. 

xiii. — Holy  Times  and  Scenes.     By  the  R»v.  J,  S.  Tate.     iSMMkf 

Series.  London :  Masters. 
Thib  volume  of  poems  consists  of  short  pieces,  chiefly  on  religious 
and  devotional  subjects ;  and  we  have  been  gratified  at  all  that 
we  have  seen  of  it.  There  is  one  series  entitled  "  Lessons  from 
N^ature,"  which  forms  a  whole  in  itself,  and  is  very  pleauD^jr 
written.  We  select  a  short  example  of  the  mode  in  which  we 
author  combines  instruction  and  toought  with  the  aghtB  and 
scenes  of  eveiy>day  rural  life.  It  is  taken  from  a  poem  on  "  Thp 
MomiDg." 

"  The  toiling  bees  sing  out  theii  busy  hum 
From  flowsr  to  flower,  in  liluice  gatheriag  iwsata, 


Like  poeto  from  each  laden  nectary : 

And  e'en  contentedly  amid  the  air 

Sing  rich  melodious  bass,  when  barren  flowers 

No  honey  yield  to  their  industrious  search. 

So  should  we  soar  amid  the  purple  air, 

And  thankful  sing ;  and  e'en  in  poverty 

Contentedly  lift  up  the  louder  hymn. 

Upon  a  bank,  some  blue  campanula, 
Hanging  on  wiry  stems  its  little  bells, 
Cau^t  by  the  breese,  rings  out  a  merry  chime ; 
Rustling  among  the  slender  leaves  of  grass : 
Where  in  green  vest  the  shrill-toned  grasshopper 
Sits  twittering  out  his  tune ;  with  buoyant  heart 
Then  leaps  on  high  to  thank  the  morning  air. 
As  o'er  ^  bend^g  leaves  it  softly  steps 
And  flusters  with  a  transient  glow  of  health 
Some  pallid  son  of  woe,  who  early  winds 
Through  lanes  and  fields  his  sad,  yet  hasty  way." 

It  is  impossible  to  open  this  volume  without  meeting  some 
passage  like  that  we  have  quoted,  full  of  pleasing  imagery,  and  of 
the  spirit  of  religion. 

XIV. — The  Churches  of  Scarhoroughy  Filetf^  and  the  Neighbour- 
Iwod.  By  George  Ayliffe  Poole,  if.j4.,  Vicar  of  Welford; 
and  John  West  Hug  all,  of  Pontefracty  Architect.  London: 
Masters. 

This  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  Manual  for 
the  use  of  persons  visiting  Scarborough.  It  is  adorned  with 
numerous  woodcuts,  which  are  always  essential  in  works  of  this 
description.  Every  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  our  parochial  churches  is  valuable  m  itself,  and  we 
have  seldom  seen  a  volume  which  is,  in  all  respects,  better  exe- 
cuted than  this. 

XV. — The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  Illustrated  from  Ancient  and 
Modem  Authors.  By  the  Bev.  James  Fobd,  M.A.y  Sec, 
London :  Masters. 

In  examining  this  work  we  have  been  struck  by  its  adaptation  to 
the  use  of  preachers.  The  collection  of  thoughts,  extracted  from 
a  great  variety  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  and  arranged 
under  the  texts  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  accompanied  by 
apposite  references  to  Scripture,  seems  to  us  eminently  calculated 
to  supply  valuable  aid  ana  material  of  instruction  to  those  who 
are  about  to  explain  tbe  Word  of  GkKi.     The  tone  of  the  Pr^i)ce 
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ia   excellent,  and  inspires   confidence   in  the   principles  of  the 
writer,  and,  aa  far  as  wc  can  judge,  his  selections  are  very  good. 

xTi, — The  Whole  Armour  of  God.  Four  Sermom  preached 
be/ore  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Sre.  Bj/  Hemry  James 
Hastings,  it/.^.,  d^c.  London:  Hatchards, 
Thesk  are  plain,  aenaible  discourses,  and  apparently  very  well 
adapted  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  Scripture;  aud  he 
has  certainly  spoken  throughout  his  sermons  in  a  very  distinct 
and  unequivocal  manner  against  the  errors  of  Bomaniam.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that,  in  so  short  a  compass, 
lie  should  have  guarded  himself  equally  gainst  the  inferences  of 
dissenters,  and  of  those  who  deny  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
Church. 

XVII. — Female  Examples.      Selected  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

For    Young    Persons.      By  a   Clebcyuam^s    Daucuteb, 

X/ondon :  Hatchards. 
This  is  a  very  pleasing  and  nseful  little  book.  Eleven  characters 
are  selected  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  the  tale  of 
their  actions  is  very  simply  and  well  told,  and  interspersed  with 
remarks  tending  to  point  out  the  example  which  they  should  be 
to  women. 

xviii. — ffymns  for  Public  Worship  and  Private  l>evoiion.  For 
the  Benefit  of  the  London  German  Hospital,  Daltton.  London : 
Hatchards. 
This  collection  of  hymns  presents  many  pleasing  features,  and 
has  been  brought  together  by  an  Editor  wlio  is  apparently  fully 
competent  to  bis  task.  The  hymns  themselves  are  selected  from 
all  kinds  of  sources.  We  do  not  object  to  a  good  hymn  merety 
because  it  may  be  one  of  Wesley's,  or  a  Moravian  composition, 
or  .1  translation  from  the  Roman  Breviary  ;  but  we  woula  prefer, 
if  possible,  to  see  hymns  either  derived  from  the  Early  Gliurch, 
or  from  writers  of  the  English  Church.  The  tunes  of  these 
hymns,  which  are  published  in  a  separate  volume,  are,  in  many 
instances,  derived  from  the  fine  old  music  still  in  use  in  Germany; 
and  they  deserve  particular  attention  from  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  suhjecl. 

XIX. — Contributions  towards  an  Harmony  of  the   Holy  Gotpeb. 

London:  Kivingtons. 
Thb  author  of  this  Harmony  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  yet  room 
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for  advancement  in  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  and  he  is  anxious 
in  his  undertaking  to  avoid  the  faults  which  he  has  observed  in 
preceding  writers  on  the  same  subject,  who  have  undertaken  '^  at 
once  too  much  and  too  little.'" 

"  Topics,"  he  says,  **  in  themselves  comparatively  trivial,  and  if 
relevant  at  all  to  the  end  contemplated,  only  relevant  in  the  most 
remote  degree,  are  handled  with  disproportionate  assiduity  and  copious- 
ness ;  while  inquiries,  vital  to  the  argument,  are  slurred  over  with  the 
most  cursory  mention.  Of  both  extremes  I  have  been  anxious  to  keep 
clear ;  whatever  topic  seemed  cognate  to  the  main  design,  has  received 
my  best  attention :  whatever  seemed  cumbersome  or  excrescent,  I  have 
not  scrupled  to  discard." 

The  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  researches  of  preceding 
writers,  and  has  proposed  his  own  view  from  a  comparison  of  the 
facts  and  arguments  supplied  to  his  hands.  Space  does  not 
permit  us  to  do  more  than  commend  the  general  execution  of  the 
work  as  highly  creditable  to  the  author,  as  a  scholar,  and  a 
divine.  We  extract  the  following  remarks  on  the  local  origin  of 
the  Gospels : — 

"  Long  before  the  close  of  the  first  century,  as  we  have  seen,  each  of 
the  patriarchal  cities  had  been  furnished  with  what  we  may  call  its  own 
use  of  the  primary  and  purely  historical  Gospel.  Jerusalem^  receiving 
St.  Matthew's  narrative,  had  supplied  it,  not  only  to  Palestine  in  the 
Hebrew,  but  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  in  Greek  ;  Antioch,  receiv- 
ing St.  Luke's,  had  spread  it  throughout  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Grecian  Peninsula ;  Rome  and  Alexandria,  receiving  St.  Mark's,  had 
given  it  to  the  suffragan  Churches,  not  only  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  but 
of  Europe  and  Asia  generally.  The  original  circulation  of  the  earlier 
Gospels,  I  hold  to  have  been  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Liturgies." — p.  55. 

This  is  a  very  striking  remark,  and  opens  out  a  field  of 
thought.  It  seems  an  opening  into  the  nistory  of  times  on 
which  so  much  obscurity  rests,  as  those  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

XX. — The  Lord's  Prayer.  Nine  Sermons  preaclied  in  the  Chapel 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  By  F.  D.  Maueice,  3f.-4.,  Jkc.  London  : 
Parker. 

We  own  to  a  slight  sensation  of  surprise  in  opening  the  first  of 
these  sermons,  where  we  find  this  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's 
CoUege,  giving  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  title  of  "  the  Pater-noster ;'' 
a  mode  of  fipeakine  which  might  induce  a  cursory  reader  to  do  a 
great  injustice  to  Mr.  Maurice's  views.  Judging  from  the  volume 
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before  ub,  this  author  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  predilection  for 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  indeed  for  any  other  system.  "  Priests  " 
and  "  priesthoods"  are  his  aversion,  though  he  has  experienced 
the  misfortune  of  having  been  ordained  "  a  priest."  It  is  unfor- 
tunate for  writers  holding  Mr.  Maurice's  views,  that  the  Ordina- 
tion Service  is  in  existence,  as  their  languors  on  the  subject  of 
the  priesthood  is  simply  contradictory  to  the  language  of  that 
formulary  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  indeed  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  generally.  Mr.  Maurice  censures  the  Church  of  England 
severely  for  her  alleged  neglect  of  the  poor. 

"  Beneath  all  tbe  distinctions  of  property  and  of  rank  lie  the  obligationa 
of  a  common  creation,  redemption,  and  humanity ;  and  these  are  not 
mere  ultimate  obligations  to  be  confessed  when  the  others  are  satisfied. 
....  The  Church  proclaims  tacitly  by  her  existence — she  should  have 
proclaimed  openly  by  her  voice — that  property  and  rank  are  held  upon 
this  tenure ;  that  they  can  stand  by  no  other.  Alas !  she  has  not 
spoken  out  this  truth  clearly  and  strongly  here  or  any  where.  She 
has  fancied  that  it  was  her  first  work  to  watch  over  the  protection  of 
those  who  would  have  protected  themselves  well  enough  without  her, 
provided  she  had  been  true  to  her  vocation  of  caring  for  those  whom 
the  world  did  not  care  for,  of  protecting  them  contiDnally,  of  fitting 
them  to  he  citizens  of  any  society  on  earth,  by  showing  them  what  ii 
implied  in  the  heavenly  filial  citizenship  into  which  God  has  freely 
adopted  them.  Failing  in  this  duty,  she  has  become  powerless  for  tbe 
one  she  ignomlniously  preferred.  She  can  ^ve  but  feeble  help  to  the 
rich  In  the  hour  of  need,  because  she  ministered  to  them  with  such  sad 
fidelity  in  their  hour  of  triumph  and  prosperity." — p.  66. 

XXI. — An  Ahrid^ment  of  WalVs  Biitorif  of  Infant  Bmtigm.    Bf 

the  Bev.  William  Hekiry  Spenceb.    London  :  lUvingtons. 
This  will  be  found  a  very  complete  and  useful  nn^niu^l  on  the 
subject  on  nhich  it  treats.    It  contains  an  account  of  the  works 
written  in  answer  to  Wall. 

XXII. — The  Youthful  Christian  Soldier ;  or.  The  Toanger  Memhert 
of  the  Church  admoHuhed  of  their  Baptismal  Void,  <fcc.  Bjf 
BiCHAHD,  Lord  Diskof  of  Down  and  Connoh,  and  Deck 
MORE.  Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith.  London :  J.  W. 
Parker. 

This  work  comprises  several  Charges  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of 
Down  to  candidates  for  Confirmation.  They  will  be  found  usetbl, 
as  furniBhing  bints  for  elementary  instruction  to  young  people  by 
pMish  priests.  There  is  much  poetry  in  varions  [mrts  of  the 
volume,  which  will  gratify  many  readers;   indeed. 
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there  is  little  of  dtiflhess  or  superfluous  dignity.  The  right  reve- 
rend author  condescends  to  enlist  our  sympathies  with  the  poet 
and  the  man,  quite  as  much  as  he  commands  our  respect  for  his 
religious  sincerity  and  plainness  of  speaking. 

xxiu.^-^Iiraers  JtyurMj^s  and  Stations  in  the  Wilderness^  considered 
as  illustrative  of  the  Christian  Pilgrimage,  By  the  Rev, 
W.  Oabdall,  -8f.il.,  S^e.     London  :  Hatchards. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  series  of  lectures,  in  which  the 
different  events  of  the  journey  in  the  wilderness  are  regarded  in 
an  allegorical  sense,  as  referring  to  the  various  evento  of  the 
Christian's  life  on  earth.  Undoubtedly  much  pious  and  moral 
instruction  may  be  connected  with  Scripture  thus  viewed,  and  the 
ancient  Fathers  wrote  very  generally  in  this  way  ;  but  we  think 
that  it  should  be  cautiously  used  ;  and  that  there  may  be  doubts 
as  to  the  expediency  of  pursuing  it  so  far  as  Mr.  Gardall  has  done 
in  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  Oardall  is  a  disciple  of  the  school  of 
Mr.  Simeon,  and  is  familiar  with  its  phraseology.  His  work  appears 
to  us  to  be  written  in  a  tone  which  is  calculated  to  promote  reli- 
gious feelings  in  the  hearers ;  but  it  has  not  much  pretension  to 
a  high  order  of  literary  merit. 

XXIV. — The  Ministry  of  St.  John  the  Baptist^  and  the  Baptism  and 
Temptation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  An  Exegetical  Essay 
upon  the  First  Three  Gospels.  By  the  Bev.  Edgar  Huxtable, 
£,A.y  ^0.     London :  J.  W,  Parker. 

Mb.  Huxtable  has,  we  think,  afforded,  in  this  essay,  evidence  of 
attainments  and  powers  which  are  of  no  ordinary  character ;  and 
which  yield  promise  of  valuable  results  hereafter.  The  style  of 
this  essay  is  pointed  and  condensed,  and  the  research  which  it 
evidences  is  very  considerable.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  he 
contemplates  a  more  extended  work  of  the  same  kind. 

XXV. — Devotional  Aids ;  being  Befieetions  and  Prayers  intended  to 
occupy  the  time  and  engage  the  attention  of  devout  worshippers 
previous  to  the  commencetnent  of  Divine  Service.  By  A  Chubch- 
MAN.     London:  Longmans. 

A  WELL-iKTKKDKD  little  work,  and  one  which  appears  perfectly 
unexceptionable  in  its  contents.  The  idea  strikes  us  as  new. 
We  should  have  supposed  tiiat  the  Prayer  Book  itself  would  fur- 
nish dttbjeets  enough  of  study  and  reflecticm  to  piousty-disposed 
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XXVI.— ^  Hittory  of  Boms  for  Young  Penotu.    By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Fox,  M.A.,  JF-S-A.,  £c.    LoDdon:  Masters. 

This  is  just  the  history  of  Rome  which  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
bands  of  children.  It  retains  the  old  traditional  history,  to  which 
we  have  all  been  accustomed,  and  which,  though  we  know  now 
to  be  in  its  earlier  portions  greatly  mingled  with  fable,  is  yet 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  young  persons  to  comprehend  the 
allusions  and  references  of  clafisicu^  and  other  works.  On  this 
ground  we  should  recommend  a  well-written  compendium,  like  Mr. 
Fox's,  in  preference  to  any  works  conveying  more  critical  views, 
reserving  the  hitler  for  a  more  advanced  stage  in  the  course  of 
education.  Mr.  Fox''8  book  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that 
we  have  seen. 

XXVII. — EefiectioTU   on   the  £!urop€an  BevohUion  of  1848.     By 
a  SuPERioB  Spirit.     London:  Longmans. 

We  certainly  think  the  writer  of  this  little  volume  was  quite 
right  in  attempting  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  his 
somewhat  ambitious  title.  His  meaning  ia,  that  he  has  contem- 
plated the  subject  "  from  the  highest  attainable  point  of  elevation," 
and  not  that  he  possesses  "any  mental  or  moral  superiority." 
The  "  Superior  Spirit,"  however,  is  not  gifted  with  any  propheti- 
cal power,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  political  af&irs  in  Europe  has 
changed  almost  as  rapidly  in  the  last  month  or  two  as  it  did  at 
the  b^^ning  of  the  year.  Europe  is  a  Kaleidescope  in  the  mol- 
tiplicity  and  rapidity  of  its  clianges ;  and  there  seems  a  prospect 
of  the  spirit  of  revolution  being  ridden  down  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  Continent,  either  by  the  old  monarchical  principle,  or  ia 
mere  desperation  at  its  results. 

xxviii. — A  Short  Course  of  Grecian,  Boman,  andEnalieh  Bietory  ; 
written  for  the  ute  of  the  lovoer  claetes  of  the  ju/nwr  department 
of  the  Moyal   Military  College,  Sandhunt.     By  H.  Le  M. 
Chepmell,  3/.^,     London:   Whittaker. 
This  seems  to  be  a  well-executed  compeodinm  of  hntoiy.    One 
of  its  merits  con«sts  in  the  Chronological  TaUes  which  are  pre- 
fixed to  each  chapter. 

XXIX. — Instruaiona  on  Confirmation.  To  which  it  addeda  Manual 

ofDevotiona,  S^c.  By  the  Bev.  Oeokge  NdG^E,  M.A.  Curate  of 

St.  PauVi,  Knighttoridge.     London :  J.  H.  Parker. 

Mr.  Nug£e  has  added  another  to  the  1od{^  list  of  Mannala  of 

Confirmation  already  in  existence.     We  think  about  Amm^  new 


manuals  per  aimnm  would  not  be  too  large  an  estimate  of  the 
number  added.  It  is  in  some  respects  very  satisfactory  to  see 
so  many  works  on  the  subject.  Tney  are  all  very  good,  no  doubt 
— but  their  number  is  becoming  somewhat  bewildering.  Mr. 
Nugee'^s  Manual  is  a  very  respectable  one :  but  what  chance  has 
it  of  attracting  notice  amidst  so  many  others  of  about  equal 
pretensions!  The  swarm  of  publications  on  this  subject  is 
oecoming  nearly  as  dense  as  that  of  new  sermons. 

XXX. — English  Bepetiiions  in  Prose  and  Verse.  For  the  use  of  the 
Senior  Classes  oj  Schools  ;  with  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  cuU 
tivation  ofiaxte  in  the  young ^  through  the  medium  of  our  own 
writers.    By  J.  F.  Boyes,  M.A.^  &c.     London :  Whittaker. 

The  object  of  the  work  before  us,  is  to  furnish  a  collection  of 
short  passages  from  our  best  poets  and  other  writers,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  children,  with  a  view  to  create  a  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  literature.  There  is  a  very  long  and  well-written 
Preface  on  the  subject,  deserving  of  much  attention. 

xxxT. — Scholia  ffeUenistica  in  Novum  Testamentum^  Philom  et 
Josepho  Patrihus  ApostoKcis  aUisque  Ecclesiw  antiques  Scriptori- 
bus  necnon  lAbris  Apoeryphis  maxime  deprompta.  Instruxit 
atque  omamt  Novi  Testamenti  Hellenisttce  itlustraii  Becens 
Editor.     Londini:  Pickering. 

The  title  of  the  volumes  before  us  sufficiently  explains  their 
general  object.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  short  extracts,  in  the 
original  Greek,  from  Philo-Judseus,  Josephus,  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  and  occasionally  from  Ghrysostom  and  other  early 
writers,  and  from  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
interspersed  with  remarKS  of  Grotius,  Carpzov,  Valckenaer,  and 
other  modem  writers  on  Sacred  Criticism.  The  extracts  are 
arranged  in  connexion  with  each  verse  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  are  accompanied  by  Scripture  references.  Mr.  Grinfield 
must  have  bestowed  a  vast  amount  of  labour  in  bringing  together 
such  a  mass  of  erudition,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  illustration 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  his  labours  on  so 
great  a  subject  will  be  justly  appreciated  by  the  Church.  His 
work  18  the  fruit  of  a  ripe  scholarship,  and  we  rarely  meet  now 
with  such  elegant  Latinityas  in  his  Preface,  which  it  is  a  positive 
pleasure  to  peruse. 
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XXXII. — The  Protjre»$  of  Piety,  v>hoie  Jatm  had  into  tit  Barhour 
of  Heavmify  nearfs  Ease.  By  John  Nobdrn.  St^rinted 
for  the  Parker  Society.  Cambridge :  tJniTersity  Press. 
Tins  little  work  had  becomo  one  of  extreme  rarity,  until  the 
recent  reprint  of  it  by  the  Parker  Society,  which  we  have  now 
before  us.  Its  author  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
was  a  lajTuan.  The  "  Progress  of  Piety"  appears  to  have  been 
published  in  1591 :  it  consists  of  a  series  of  reflections,  prayers, 
and  short  metrical  pieces  on  various  spiritual  and  moral  subjects 
connected  with  the  Christian  life.  The  Author  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Hooker,  and  we  should  suppose  from  the  general  tone 
of  his  work,  that  he  was  as  faithful  a  son  of  the  English  Church 
as  that  great  divine.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  Puritan- 
ism in  the  work  before  us ;  and  his  loyal  devotion  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  manifest  throughout.  He  is  anxious  to  engage  hia 
readers'  pravers  in  behalf  of  a  sovereign  to  whom  he  considers 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  of  the  Church,  to  be  so  deeply  indebted ; 
and  from  the  simple  and  devotional  character  of  the  whole  work, 
wc  think  it  evident  that  this  sprang  from  higher  motives  than  a 
mere  wish  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  royalty.  We  extract  the 
following  stanzas  from  one  of  the  poems , — 

Corrupt  and  filthy  are  we  all, 

The  proudest  man  is  dust : 
No  comfort  here  ;  we  live  in  thrall, 

And  linger  here  in  lust. 
The  sweetest  of  delights  that  wc 

Can  choose  to  please  our  will, 
What  brin^  it  us  7     Who  doth  not  see 

That  pleaiures  turn  to  ill  ? 
Art  thou  a  man  whose  state  is  great ; 

If  pomp  exalt  thy  mind, 
What  then  !     Thy  mind  with  sio  impleat 

Bewrays  thy  pleasures  blind. 
A  doIefuU  bell  doth  wtut  to  ring, 

When  thou  secure  shalt  die  : 
What  song  of  glory  can'at  thou  sing, 

When  corpse  in  grave  ahaJl  lie  ? 
What  shall  avail  thy  lofty  looks, 

Wliereat  the  poor  do  qunke  ? 
And  what  thy  Machinvelian  books  ? 

Whose  cursed  sleights  forsake. 
Thy  bravest  buildings,  high  in  state, 

Thy  golden  gods  but  dust: 
Thy  llirasos  and  thy  Gnathos  mate 

No  more  shall  serve  thy  lust. 
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As  might  have  been  anticipated,  there  is  occasional  quaintness 
in  the  style,  bnt  on  the  whole  we  have  been  very  highly  gratified 
and  edified  by  the  tone  of  simple  and  fervent  piety  which  charac- 
terizes this  book  of  devotions. 

XXXIII. — The  Substance  ofaSeries  of  Discourses  onBaptism^preached 
prior  to  a  General  Confirmation  ;  in  which  it  is  shoion  that  the 
Teaching  of  tlie  Church  of  England  on  the  subject  is  consentient 
with  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Bev.  Bichard  Hibbs,  M.A.^ 
Curate  of  Corton^  Suffolk ;  late  of  St.  John^s  College^  Cambridae. 
London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Go.  ;  Norwich  :  Charles 
Muskell,  1848. 

We  think  this  pamphlet  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  the 
attempts  not  unfrequentlv  made  to  reconcile  the  Prayer  Book 
with  certain  uncatholic  views  on  the  subject  of  Baptismal  Rege- 
neration ;  and  we  see  in  such  attempts,  an  additional  reason 
against  confining  the  test  of  sound  doctrine  to  the  Articles ;  for 
if  people  who  entertain  erroneous  notions,  endeavour  to  override 
the  Public  Offices,  and  think  they  can  ao  so  successfully,  it  is 

Elain  that  thev  would  be  less  easily  convinced  if  they  had  nothing 
ut  the  Articles  to  deal  with. 
Mr.  Hibbs,  who  took  his  degree  in  the  year  1841,  and  is, 
therefore,  still  on  the  right  side  of  thirty,  has,  it  seems,  "  for 
'  some  years  past  weighed''  a  "  certain  view''  of  Baptism,  and 
discovered  arguments  in  its  favour,  "  never  before  propounded." 
This  view  is  "  scriptural"  and  "  consistent,"  but  "  leaist  of  all 
known  or  received.  It  is,  moreover,  the  Church  of  England 
view  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  Having  thus  far  prepared  for 
its  introduction,  Mr.  Hibbs  clears  the  way  in  the  most  summary 
manner.  He  allows  no  authority  but  Scripture,  and  (of  course) 
his  own  interpretation  of  it.  Authorities  are  equal  on  all  sides 
(p.  5)  :  what  use,  therefore,  in  appealing  to  them !  And  as  to 
the  "  writings  of  the  earliest  divines,  subsequent"  to  the  Apo* 
sties,  they  are,  ^'providentially^'*  very  "  meagre  in  all  that  relates 
to  doctrine ;  and,/or  fA^  mostpart^  disfigured  by  gross  conceits  and 
the  veriest  puerilities?''  (p.  6.)  Having  thus  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour,  we  are  left  to  gather  up  Mr.  Hibbs's  view  ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  determined  as  might  have  been  expected.  At 
page  45  we  are  told^  that  "  Baptism  is  an  appointed  means  of 
Grace  ;"  but  at  J)age  17,  that  it  is  "  a  sign  or  seal  of  acceptance 
with  God,"  to  be  given  to  those  who  repent  "  and  believe  the 
Gospel ;"  and  this  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Hibbs  as  "  a  correct  defini- 
tion." 
Agaili,  p^  S89  we  read,  thaii  "  idl  perdbtib  who  have  l^eived 
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Baptism  rightly  arc  born  again  of  Ood,  but  that  unless  they 
a/Uncards  evince  repentance  and  faith  they  were  not  bom 
again ;"  so  that  the  fact  of  a  man's  regeneration  does  not  depend 
upon  tlie  Sacrament,  or  the  right  reception  of  it,  but  upon  its 
owu  consequences ;  which  is  saying,  in  other  words,  that  unless  a 
man  exhibits  signs  of  life  he  never  was  bom.  And  in  accord- 
ance with  this  we  are  told,  page  69,  that  the  Church  declares 
our  state  [of  regeneration]  conditionally.  No  doubt,  faith  and 
repentance,  either  expressed  or  implied,  are  required  as  coodi- 
tioos  of  our  receiving  Baptism ;  and  no  doubt  the  blessings  of 
Baptism  will  be  forfeited  by  those  who,  growing  up  to  man's 
estate,  do  not  perform  their  baptismal  engagements.  Is  this  all 
that  Mr.  Hibt»  means !  If  so,  why  write  a  book  about  it !  But 
Mr.  Hibbs  has  a  further  meaning ;  his  notion  is,  that  unless  a 
man  lives  a  Christian  life,  he  never  was  made  a  child  of  God. 
And  this  being  his  notion,  he  denies  that  infants  are  necessarily 
regenerate  in  baptism ;  or  that  they  can  be  so  declared,  except 
upon  the  charitable  presumption,  tmt  they  will  afterwards  per- 
form their  baptismal  engagements.  After  all,  there  is  nothing 
uncommon  in  this  view,  as  Mr.  Hibbs  seems  to  think,  and 
nothing  new  in  the  arguments  with  which  it  is  supported. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  have  been  tempted  to  speak  harshly  of 
Mr.  Hibbs,  had  it  not  been  for  a  tone  of  self-contidence  and  pre- 
sumption which  b  only  too  apparent.  He  tells  ua  (p.  10)  that 
nothtiig  can  he  more  unfounded  than  to  imagine,  ax  not  a  few  hav$ 
done,  that  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus  refers  exclu^vely  to 
Baptism.  Yet  Wall  held  that  opinion  ;  and  he  refers  us  to  the 
Fifth  Book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  where  Hooker  has  these 
words : — 

"  Of  all  the  ancients  there  is  not  one  to  bs  named  that  ever  did 
otherwiie,  either  expound  or  allege  the  place,  than  as  implying  external 
fiaptiam." 

But  we  forget,  Mr.  Hibbs  has  disclaimed  appeal  to  names  of 
"acknowledged  weight;"  and,  accordingly, 

"  Proceeds  to  weigh  doctrines  in  the  balances  of  the  Sanctnary,  a* 
provided  in  God's  Word," — p,  G. 

From  page  16  to  21,  Mr.  Hibbs  has  some  good  remarka  ii|>Dn 
the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism.  We  cannot,  Irawever,  agree  with 
him  in  the  opinion,  more  than  once  put  forward,  that  erroiB  con- 
nected with  the  time  of  administenng  this  holy  ordinance,  are 
harmless  in  comparison  of  the  error  of  those  who  hold,  "  that  all 
who  are  baptized  in  infancy  are  necessarily  ChrisCs,  as  having 
received  thereby  his  Holy  Spirit." — p.  22. 

We  had  always  thonght  that  this  was  the  Ohnrch  of  Eo^and 
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doctrine  upon  this  subject ;  but  Mr.  Hibbs  makes  no  distinction 
between  this  view,  and  the  popish  doctrine  of  *'  regeneration  in 
baptism,  ex  apere  cperato,'*^ 

We  cannot  fSctll  m  with  the  idea  that  ^'regeneration  is  presumed 
to  have  taken  place  before  baptism "^^  (p.  22),  or  admit,  that  it  is 
any  argument  in  favour  of  this  position,  that  faith  and  repentance 
are  prerequisites  for  baptism,  it  may  be  enough  to  remind  Mr. 
Hibbs  that  repentance  is  an  act,  and  faith  a  faculty,  regeneration 
a  condition  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  that  they  are  not  to  be 
confounded.  We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Hibbs  in  the  position, 
that  the  final  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  Scriptures ;  but  we 
must  be  excused  if  we  deny  his  conclusion,  that  "  the  defenders 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  as  it  is  wont  to  be  called,  must  for 
ever  be  silenced  by  that  appeal.^^ — p.  23. 

Mr.  Hibbs  asserts  that,  in  the  case  of  infant  as  well  as  adult 
baptism,  the  person  baptized  is  the  party  with  whom  the  covenant 
is  made ;  which  is  a  just  observation ;  and  he  denies  that  the 
faith  of  the  sponsors  is  accepted  instead  of  the  faith  of  the  child : 
— here  also  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  On  the  whole, 
we  cannot  help  believing,  that  a  better  acquaintance  with  certain 
views  which  he  imaffines  he  controverts,  will  bring  Mr.  Hibbs 
into  greater  charity  with  them.  They  are  as  far  removed  from 
popery  as  his  own,  and  much  more  easily  reconcileable  with  the 
Prayer  Book.  We  venture  to  say,  that  for  all  his  tone  of  con- 
fidence, Mr.  Hibbs  has  his  misgivings ;  and  in  respect  of  his 
professed  disregard  for  the  countenance  of  authority,  we  would 
recommend  to  liim  the  example  of  the  learned  Joseph  Mede, 
who,  in  his  exposition  of  Exodus  iv.  25,  having  given  his  own 
interpretation  with  no  little  force  of  conviction,  is  careful  to 
"  free  it  from  novelty,^'  modestly  doubting  his  own  sense,  or,  at 
least,  not  desiring  that  others  should  be  tied  to  it,  unless  he 
could  free  it  from  the  imputation  of  strangeness  and  singularity. 

xxxiv. — Insanity  tested  ly  Science^  and  shoum  to  he  a  Disease 
rarely  connected  with  permanent  Oraanic  Lesion  of  the  Brain^ 
and  on  that  account  far  more  susceptiole  of  Cure  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed.  By  C.  M.  Burnett,  M.D.  London :  Samuel 
Highley,  32,  Fleet-street. 

There  is  much  in  this  work  which  appears  extremely  well  worthy 
of  attention.  The  author  connects  insanity  with  a  disordered 
state  of  the  blood,  in  which  he  regards  the  vital  and  the  mental 
principle  as  residing.  He  remarks  how  little  has  hitherto  been 
accomplished  in  a  curative  sense  by  those  who  have  given  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  ascribes  the  want  of  success  partly  to  the  popular 
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idea  that  the  disease  is  mental,  and  that  it  does  not  admit  of  cure 
in  thu  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  partly  to  the  conflicting 
evidence  furnished  by  pathology,  and  particularly  by  morhia 
anatomy,  lie  also  attributes  much  to  tne  prevalent  misunder- 
standing of  tlic  value  and  meaning  of  restraint,  which  is  only  one 
of  the  means  for  eficcting  a  cure,  and  sliould  not  receive  an 
undue  or  exclusive  attention.  Much  of  l)r.  Burnett's  distjuisition 
is  employed  in  tracing  the  connexion  of  this  diaease  with  the 
state  of  the  blood ;  and  many  cufioub  and  valuable  cases  are 
mentioned  in  illustration.  On  the  whole,  the  work  bears  the 
marks  of  an  attentive  examination  of  this  highly  important 
subject. 

xxKV. — Excerpta  Protestantia  ;  eompritinff  a  View  of  tht  Church 
of  England  in  the  Aspect  of  her  ArticUi  and  HomiUea,  and  of 
oar  Antagonism  to  the  Church  of  Rome.     London:  Hatchards. 

This  little  volume  consiata  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  Homilies 

adduced  in  illustration  of  the  Articles.     Its  object  is  good,  but  it 

is  not  written  in  a  popular  style. 

xsxvi. — \.  Reports  of  the  Gommissiont  of  Enquiry  tnfo  ik«  Sfattof 
Education  in  Wales,  appointed  by  tha  Committee  of  Couneil  on 
Education,  Jic.  Loudon :  Clowes. 
2.  Artegall:  or,  Remarks  on  the  Reports  ^  the  Conmtisaioners  of 
Enquiry  into  the  State  of  Education  tn  Waht.  London :  Long- 
mans. 
The  inquiry  which  has  been  instituted  into  the  state  of  education 
in  Wales,  by  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  has  brought 
to  light  much  which  is  of  very  great  and  serious  importance  to 
the  Church.  Ii  seems  that  the  Church  day  schools  contain  a 
respectable  proportion  of  those  children  who  attend  day  schools ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  people  are  educated  in  the  Swiday 
schools ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  Church  fails.  It  is  of  great 
importance,  doubtless,  to  improve  the  system  of  education  in  day 
schools :  the  exertions  made  in  this  respect  in  Wales  will  be 
most  valuable  in  their  results ;  but  we  feel  convinced  l^t  the 
Church  does  not  bestir  herself  as  she  ought  in  the  management 
of  her  Sunday  schools.  We  feel  assured  that  ^m  is  the  point 
which  a  clergyman  in  Wales  ought  to  attend  to  chiefly.  The 
Church  in  Wales  has  permitted  the  population  to  become,  to  » 
great  extent,  alienated  from  her.  She  has  now  to  re-convert 
Uicm  by  persuasion.  And  we  should  suppose  that  the  great 
amount  of  religious  division  in  Wales  aflords  her  a  hope  of 
success.     Much  care  and  cauUon,  doubtless,  is  requisite  in  del)- 


inff  with  the  Welsh  mind,  which  appears  to  be  jealous  and  irri- 
table; but  we'  trust  that  it  will  be  found  that  dissent  in  its 
various  shapes  has  been  preparing  many  a  man  to  become  a  more 
enlightened  and  more  ssealous  Churchman  tlian  he  would  liave 
been  without  passing  through  its  teaching.  The  task  is  most 
arduous,  we  admit ;  but  it  is  ver^  far  from  being  a  hopeless  one 
if  undertaken  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  with  discretion. 

The  author  of  "  Artegall  is,  we  should  think,  a  dissenter ; 
iwd  is  very  angry  at  me  notion  of  any  interference  with  the 
present  system  of  education  in  Wales. 

xxxvTi. — The  Outtoard  Means  of  Grace :  a  Sermonjpreachedinthe 
Church  of  8t.  Mary^  Totnes^  at  the  Triennial  Visitation  of  the 
Right  Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Maskell,  M.A.^  of  St,  Marys  Churchy  and  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.     London :  Pickering. 

This  sermon  is  marked  by  the  intellectual  acumen,  and  the  com- 
mand of  his  subject,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
author  of  writings  like  those  of  Mr.  Maskell ;  and  yet  we  must 
confess  that  we  have  not  read  it  without  some  degree  of  uneasiness 
and  regret  at  the  tone  of  some  portions  of  it,  which  seem  to 
evidence  a  disposition  to  diverge  from  ordinary  modes  of  thought 
and  expression  without  sufficient  cause.  \Ve  do  not  wish  to 
dwell  on  the  Questionable  expediency  of  quoting  the  Vulgate, 
(although  we  think  it  ought  to  have  been  avoided  under  the 
oircumstances  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  sermon  was  delivered ;) 
nor  in  that  of  employing,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  word 
^^  Sacrament  ^'  in  the  larger  acceptation  in  which  it  lias  been  some- 
times taken ;  but  we  rather  reter  to  the  author'*s  statements  on 
the  head  of  Absolution,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  more  dogmatic 
in  tone,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  remote  from  the  ordinary 
opinions  of  English  theologians,  and  more  approximating  to  what 
we  must  regard  as  error,  than  we  should  have  anticipated  from 
the  author''s  writings  or  position.  We  think  that  some  of  his 
doctrines  on  this  subject  ^re  incorrect,  and  without  sufficient 
foundation.  On  what  ground  he  can  hold  that  the  benefit  of 
Absolution  is  restricted  to  a  case  in  which  previous  confession  has 
been  made,  ^'  by  word  of  mouth,  of  all  known  and  remembered 
sins,^'  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Certainly,  Scripture  does  not 
teach  this  doctrine,  nor  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
— nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  any  General  Council,  or  any  consent  of 
Fathers.  Mr.  Maskell  s  view  of  the  Absolution  in  the  Daily 
Service,  which  he  thinks  may  be  said  by  the  minister,  eVcn  when 
in  Deacon^s  orders,  is,  at  L^t,  unusual ;  and  we  regret  to  see 
statemeufai  of  thi^  kind  thrown  out  cursorily  in  a  Sermon. 
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xxxviii. — BinA  on  Shaispeare.    LondoD,    1848. 

To  Bay  that  this  Birch  should  be  birched,  were  aa  obviously 
dreary  joke ;  yet  is  it  onlv  the  more  suitable  to  the  author  of  this 
production.  Viler  twaddle  we  never  met  with.  Conceive  a  man 
sitting  down  to  maintun  seriously,  and  elucidate  by  copious 
illustrations,  the  theory,  that  the  poet,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
contributed  more  towards  the  formation  of  the  national  mind, 
than  all  the  other  poets  of  his  country  put  t<wetlier,  who  has 
never  failed  to  excite  abhorrence  of  the  evil,  and  sympathy  with 
the  good,  who  has  uniformly  written  with  a  moral,  aad  frequently 
with  a  religious  purpose,  who  is  eminently  reverential  in  roirit, 
and  so  imbued  with  all  the  first  principles  of  theology  and  truths  of 
Bevelation,  as  to  contain  more  frequent,  and  incidental,  and  ap- 
parently inevitable  references  to  them,  than  any  other  not  directly 
devotional  writer  extant  \  that  Shakspeare,  in  line,  must  from  the 
tenor  of  his  writings  be  held  an  atheist,  and  be  further  convicted 
of  the  constant  design  to  instil  his  atheistic  principles  into  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  of  the  world  s  inhabitants 
at  large.  We  dismiss  this  wretched  book  without  further  com- 
ments on  ita  malevolent  folly;  only  remarking,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, that  lago's  sneers  at  Revelation  are  held  to  be  utterances, 
intentional  utterances,  of  Shakspeare's  own  convictions.  Further 
than  this,  it  wore  impossible  for  folly  to  go. 

Let  us,  however,  take  this  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  deep 
religious  value  of  Shakspeare's  master-pieces  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
yet  appreciated  aa  it  should  be.  It  is  not  genenUly  permved 
that  quasi-philosophical  indifierentism,  and  weak  negation,  (alas  ! 
too  prevalent  in  the  present  day,)  are  held  up  to  contempt  in 
"  Hamlet,  the  Dane,"  who  even  after  the  apparition  of  his  own 
father  from  the  grave,  can  talk  "  of  that  bourn  from  which  no 
traveller  returns; '  can  spend  his  time,  when  some  great  deci- 
sion is  required  of  him,  in  purposeless  misty,  barren  disquisi- 
tions, who  scarcely  dares  toj  look  the  king,  his  uncle,  in  the 
face,  yet  vents  the  most  cowardly  and  malignant  spite  on  his 
helpless  mother;  who  casts  the  heart-broken  Ophelia  to  the 
winds  without  a  sigh,  and  apes  sorrow  for  her  loss  from  a  mean 
prompting  of  envy  and  self-reproval ;  when  he  sees  the  true 
grief  of  Laertes,  who  is,  in  fine,  a  full-blown  specimen  of  the 
German  of  this  nineteenth  century,  (save  in  the  articles  of  grace 
and  cleanliness,)  knowing  a  little  of  every  thing  and  much  of 
nothing,  mean,  low-spirited,  cowardly,  Hegelian,  and  decided  in 
nothing  but  doubting ;  fresh  from  "  the  university  of  Wittenberg," 
as  Shakspeare  informs  us,  with  his  usual  discrimination,  which 
seemed  to  give  him  supernatural  knowledge  of  things  past,  proacart^ 
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and  future.  Men  generally  suppose  that  Hamlet  is  meant  for  a 
really  great  philosopher,  and  take  his  doubts  and  quibbles  to  be 
Shakspeare''s  own ;  though  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  to  the 
intelligent  reader,  that  the  poet  entertained  the  most  supreme  con- 
tempt for  his  quasi-philosophical  ^^  nineteenth  century  infideP"  hero. 
So,  again,  in  ^^  King  Lear,^  people  do  not  appreciate  the  lesson 
of  moral  retribution  conveyed  in  the  temble  punishment  of 
the  old  monarch  for  a  life  of  selfishness ;  his  very  afiection  for 
his  children  having  been  of  the  most  selfish  order,  as  glaringly  in- 
dicated in  the  first  scene.  They  do  not  see  that  even  Cordelia's 
earthly  suffering  and  early  death  are  dw^  her  father's  miseries  having 
been  all  occasioned  by  her  stubborn  refusal  to  condescend  to  his 
infirmities  ;  a  refusal,  despite  her  real  nobility  of  soul,  inexcusable 
in  her,  who  stood  so  high  above  her  father's  level,  and  could  so 
well  afford  to  stoop.  Again,  people  do  not,  or  is  it  that  they  will 
not!  see  the  same  lesson  of  moral  retribution  most  powerfully 
read  us  in  the  exquisite  "  Romeo  and  Juliet.''  Is  it  possible  not 
to  perceive  that  Shakspeare  wishes  to  teach  us  that  such  love  as 
theirs,  such  all-engrossing  passion,  must  become  sinful  in  its 
excess,  perverting  the  most  exquisite  of  human  affections  to 
idolatry.  It  is  not  once  or  twice,  but  throughout,  that  the  lesson 
is  read, — 

**  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends." 

Or  as  Friar  Lawrence  still  more  forcibly  expresses  it,  in  rebuking 
Romeo  for  his  heedless,  godless  passion,  in  a  severe  yet  purely 
Christian  strain : — 

"  Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable." 

The  very  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by  Romeo's  crime  of 
suicide,  performed  with  his  usual  haste,  and  almost  without 
inquiry.  So  again  in  "  Macbeth"  we  see  in  "  the  Thane"  and 
*'  his  wife"  specimens  of  mean  ambition  and  of  haughty  strength 
of  will,  both  avowedly  free  from  the  influence  of  religion.  "  Were 
we  safe,"  Macbeth  says  with  his  usual  meanness, 

"  We'd  jump  the  life  to  come  ;" 

and  the  nobler,  though  perhaps  direr  Lady  Macbeth,  (who  sub- 
sequently dies  of  remorse,  whilst  her  tyrant  husband  becomes 
only  more  and  more  callous  in  his  detested  selfishness,)  makes 
no  further  reference  to  Revelation  than  by  a  sneer  at 

"  The  eye  of  childhood, 
That  fears  a  painted  devil." 

But  we  have  said  enough  on  this  score.     Suffice  it  to  assert  that 
the   morality,  nay  more,  the  religious  faith,  of  Shakspeare  is 
invariable.     To  quote  as  proofs  to  the  contrary,  those  loose 
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humorous  apeeches  or  half-comic  references  to  reli^ous  trnths, 
which  are  to  be  discovered  in  his  plays,  would  argue  only  want 
of  sense  in  the  quoter.  The  first  class  are  altogether  objection- 
able :  we  can  only  palliate  their  errors  by  the  example  of  even 
religious  writers  of  those  days,  who  scrupled  not  to  joke  on 
matters  which  are  now  banished  from  polite  literature:  with 
regard  to  the  latter  class,  such  as  honest  Slender's  declaration 
that  he  would  only  get  drunk  ag^n  "  with  honest,  civil,  godly 
company,"  "  with  those  that  had  the  fear  of  God,  and  not  with 
drunken  knaves ;"  these  to  us  are,  we  confess,  sometimes  plea- 
surable, and  very  rarely  offensive:  they  could  scarcely  ever  be 
injurious.  But  if  any  more  direct  proof  of  Shakspeare's  own 
religious  convictions  be  demanded,  let  it  be  noted,  that  the  ob- 
viously highest  favourite  with  the  Immortal  Bard  of  all  his  heroes, 
Henry  V^  is  also  the  meet  directly  pious.  Here  be  it  remarked, 
too,  that  Sbakspeare's  theology  is  essentially  Catholic  and  anti- 
Boman,  on  the  all-important  subject  of  "  Grace  versus  works :"  for 


His  energetic  protest  against  the  Papacy,  and  its  claims  to 
supremacy,  in  "  King  John,"  also  speak  trumpet-tongued  against 
the  imputation  of  Bomaoism  to  our  "  Swan  of  Avon,"  That  he 
was  a  Churchman  and  a  true  Catholic,  his  habitual  and  remark- 
able reverence  for  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  as  well  as  his  univer- 
sal sympathies  for  authority  and  order,  do  abundantly  testify. 
We  may  even  observe  that  he  was  a  "  true  blue"  tory,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  witness  his  objui^tiona  of  mob  folly 
and  tyranny  in  "  Coriolanus"  and  "  King  Henry  the  Vlth,"  and 
his  noble-hearted  loyalty,  contrasting  so  strongly  with  the  spirit 
of  his  contemporaries,  manifested  even  in  the  portraitare  of 
Hamlet's  royal  uncle,  and  of  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Bichard 
II.  And  80  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  which  we  of  courBO 
desiderate,  that  our  own  convictions,  and  those  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  readers,  religious,  moral,  social,  and  political, 
were  shared  and  plainly  expressed  by  "  the  applause,  delight,  and 
wonder"  of  all  ages,  the  Glorious  and  Immortal  Sh^peare. 

xxxix.— r^  Triumphs  of  Practical  Faith,  $a  forth  in  a  Striu  o<" 
Ticeli!s  Discourses.  Sy  the  Bev.  W.  Spencer  Philips,  SJ). 
Vicar  of  New  Church  viith  Myde.     London  :  Rivingtons. 

Sou Nn,  earnest,  and  practical.    We  quote  a  striking  oheervation : 

"  The  heathen  was  astonished  th^t  the  mere  element  of  water  thouU 

constitute  so  essential  a  part  of  the  SacrBment  of  Baptism ;  and  iriten 
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the  early  Christian  talked  to  him,  in  exulting  strains,  of  the  blessed 
e£Rscts  of  regeneration,  he  would  exclaim  with  the  captain  of  the  host 
of  Syria,  '  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharphar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better 
than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  may  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean  ?' 
and  like  him  would  turn  away  offended.  When  again  he  spoke  to  him 
of  the  spiritual  comfort  and  holy  joy  imparted  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  he 
could  see  nothing  but  the  broken  bread  and  the  cup  of  wine ;  so  true 
it  is  that  faith  alone  can  give  to  unostentatious  ceremonies  their  true 
and  vital  efficacy/* 

But  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  this  volume  of  discourses 
is  especially  to  be  commended  for  its  freedom  from  all  excess. 
Faith  is  assigned  its  due  place  in  the  Christian  economy,  as 
the  foundation  of  holy  obedience,  but  it  is  not  lauded  at  the 
expense  of  works,  nor  otherwise  exalted  above  charity.  Surely 
those  who  confound  that  primary  justification  }ielded  in  Bap- 
tism, and  to  faith,  with  the  by  no  means  inevitable  sanctification 
that  may  or  may  not  follow,  according  to  the  use  of  the  grace 
granted  m  the  Gnristian  covenant,  must  close  their  eyes  to  that 
remarkable  decision  of  St.  PauPs ;  ^^  And  now  remaineth  these 
three.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity :  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Charity.**'  Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  that  the  faith  which  justifies 
must  include  incipient  charity,  whilst  the  faith  which  sanctifies, 
must  work  by  love.  We  have  been  especially  pleased  by  the 
discourses  on  the  patriarchs  Abel  and  Noah. 

XL. — ^^Our   UoUf  cmd  our  Beautiful  Hovse:'"''  a  Sermon.    By 
Walter  Farquhab  Hook,  D,I).     London  :  Rivingtons. 

The  preface  to  this  veiy  admirable  sermon  recounts  a  striking 
example  of  the  stratagems  practised  by  the  schismatics  in  this 
land,  and  more  especially  by  the  apostates  from  our  Anglican 
communion.  We  here  find  a  former  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  had  been  formally  enrolled  as  one  of  that  Church'*s 
adversaries,  with  his  wife,  returning  to  her  service  without  the 
slightest  intimation  of  his  apostasy,  subsequently  officiating 
for  a  period  of  two  years  at  her  altars,  then  retiring  for 
a  montn  from  motives  of  health,  and  finally  writing  an  insult- 
ing letter,  announcing  himself  openly  to  be  a  Romanist.  In 
sympathising  heartily  with  Dr.  Hook  on  this  melancholy  occar 
sion,  and  admiring  the  firmness,  moral  courage,  and  modera- 
tion he  has  displayed,  we  cannot  refrain  from  awakening  a  slight 
reminiscence  or  our  old  difference  concerning  his  views  on  national 
education.  We  trust  that  there  is  now  no  difference  of  opinion 
amon^t  churchmen  on  this  subject.  We,  ourselves,  are  not  satis- 
fied with  any  system  of  national  education  which  votes  a  iarthing 
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for  the  direct  support  of  heresy  and  schbm.  Nay,  we  con^der  such 
a  measure  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  our 
constitution  in  Church  and  State.  We  see  the  great  practical 
difliculties  in  the  way  of  any  other  arrangement;  but  we  still 
hope  and  believe  that,  ere  long,  no  theological  instruction,  save  on 
Church  principles,  will  be  administered  in  any  national  school ; 
children,  whose  parents  wish  tliem  so  to  do,  being  allowed  to 
retire  at  the  hour  when  such  instruction  is  directly  communicated. 
But  this  "  qucustio  vexatissimcC  must  not  bo  further  debated  here. 
Finally,  may  we  be  permitted  to  congratulate  the  inhabitants  of 
Leeds  in  their  possession  of  such  a  Parish  Church  and  of  such  a 
Vicar.  Whatever  be  Dr.  Hook's  politics,  bis  theology  is  irreproach- 
able, and  utterly  devoid  of  party  spirit  in  any  sense.  We  admire  his 
clearness ;  we  applaud  his  strong  sense  and  moral  courage ;  we 
may  even  add,  that  we  love  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  eameatnesa 
"  in  spending  and  being  spent"  in  the  cause  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  correspondence  in 
the  public  prints,  which  in  some  degree  tends  to  exempt  from  the 
more  serious  part  of  the  charges  against  him,  the  person  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice. 

xLi. — I.  Firat  Principles  of  Arithmetic.     By  Thouab  Tate, 

Mathematical  Master  of  the  National  Societys  Training  School 
at  Battersea.  Fifth  Edition,  with  additions  and  improvemenU. 
London :   Longmans.     1848. 

2.  Exercises  %n  Arithmetic.  Publish^  under  the  sanction  of  tJu 
"  Committee  of  Council  on  Educaiwn."  By  Thomas  Tate,  && 
London :   Longmans. 

3.  The  Intellectual  Calculator.  By  John  Thomas  Ososslet 
and  William  Martin.  Forty-second  Edition.  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

All  very  excellent  works,  which  wo  can  heartily  recommend  to 
"  Teachers  and  Monitors  in  Elementary  Schools,"  or  elsewhere. 

xLii.  The  Auiohiography  of  Rose  Allen.    Edited  by  A   Last. 

London:  Longmans.  184-7. 
Though  pleasingly  written,  kindly  in  tone  and  well  intended, 
this  little  talc  is  full  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  false  and 
latitudinarian  notions  so  generally  in  vogue  with  those  who  in 
Church  matters  think  that  good  nature  is  a  better  thing  than  godly 
discipline  or  sound  doctrine.  The  authoress  is  evidently  of  opinion 
that  heresy  is  a  venial  sin,  and  schism  perfectly  immaculate. 

"  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  Htory  may  help  to  induce  •  won 
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general  recognition  of  the  reciprocal  duties  of  master  and  servant,  and 
a  more  conscientioaa  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  their  respec- 
tive stations." 

It  concludes  in  the  followinff  words,  to  which  we  gladly  give 
circulation,  anxiously  wishing  that  it  may  arrest  the  attention 
and  influence  the  practice  of  those  to  whom  this  censure  applies  : 

"  I  have  written  these  sketches  of  the  different  situations  which  I 
have  filled,  hoping  that  they  may  suggest  to  those  who  do  not  always  pay 
due  attention  to  the  welfare  of  their  households,  the  duty  of  consulting 
their  servants'  feelings,  which  are  so  often  the  same  as  their  own  ;  hoping 
also  that  they  will  endeavour  to  bear  in  mind  how  easily  they  may 
wound,  and  easily  they  may  gratify  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
them  for  the  daily  comfort  of  their  lives.  Very  strong  are  the  mutual 
bonds  of  duty  and  obligation  between  servants  and  employers.  And 
when  they  are  properly  felt  and  attended  to,  very  valuable  are  the 
friendships  which  may  be  formed.  At  all  events,  very  pleasant  may 
their  mutual  intercourse  be  rendered,  when  servants  give  themselves  up 
with  heartiness  and  good- will  to  the  performance  of  their  various  duties; 
and  when  their  employers  remember  that  kindness  and  consideration 
are  as  much  due  to  their  feelings  as  is  attention  to  their  bodily  comfort, 
or  the  punctual  payment  of  their  wages." — pp.  161,  162. 

xLiii. — 1.  Allen  and  ComvodTs  School  Grammar,  Eleventh  Edition, 
London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

2.  Grammar  for  Beginners^  heing  an  Introduction  to  Allen  and 
ComwelVs  School  Grammar.    London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

These  are  the  best  English  grammars  that  we  have  seen ;  but, 
like  other  good  things,  they  have  defects.  We  have  noticed  three 
prominent  faults. 

Instead  of  following  the  old  ^lan  of  dividing  substantives  into 
three  genders ;  these  authors  declare  that  there  are  only  tioo^  and 
that  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  belong  to  neither,  thus : — 

"  Gender. 

''Examples. — Man,  woman  ;  boy^  girl;  horse,  mare* 

"  Explanation. — Man  means  7*^,  and  is  of  the  masculine  gender ; 
woman  means  she,  and  is  of  the  feminine  gender.  Boy  means  he,  and 
is  masculine ;  girl  means  she,  and  is  feminine.  Horse  means  he,  and  is 
masculine  ;  mare  means  she,  and  is  feminine. 

"22.  There  are  t^o  genders,  the  masculine  and  the  feminine. 

"23.  The  masculine  denotes  the  he;  the  feminine  denotes  the  she;  a 
man,  masculine;  woman,  feminine."  After  an  exercise  on  the  above 
follows : 

"  Examples. — Desk,  candle,  glass,  watch. 

"  Explanation. — Desk  is  neither  he  nor  she ;  so  it  is  neither  mascu- 
line nor  feminine ;  desk  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  neuter,  for  neuter  means 
neither. 
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"  CdiidfotooU  neither  he  nor  ahe;  aoit  ii  neither  masculine  nor  femi- 
nine; candle,  therefore,  u  mnTBE. 

"  24.  Names  of  things  without  life  are  of  no  gender,  and  therefore 
called  neuter  nouns ;  as  table,  pen."— Grammar  for  Beginnert,  pp. 
23,  24. 

This  we  decidedly  condemn;  it  is  pedaatio  without  being 
schoUr-Iike,  and  a  novelty  but  no  improvement ;  besides,  it  is  in 
itself  incorrect,  and  calculated  to  proauce  mischiefs.  This  should 
be  altered. 

We  should  be  glad  if  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  would  tell  xa  what 
gender  a  working  bee  belongs  to  :  it  is  '*  neitber  he  nor  ait,'"  and 
yet  it  is  not  "  without  life." 

We  object  ^ain  to  denominating  "  I  have  loved,"  the  present 
complete  tense.  It  is  a  gross  blunder,  apparently  derived  from  a 
coniiifiion  of  two  things  entirely  different, — the  Greek  Perfect  and 
the  English  Preterite  ; — the  first  of  which  may  indeed  be  called 
by  those  who  feel  a  pleasure  in  giving  new  names  to  old  things — 
the  complete  present — the  latter  of  which  cuinot  be  called  so 
without  violence  to  the  meaning  of  words. 

In  their  larger  work  the  writers  thus  express  their  views  on  the 
subject : — ■ 

"  Obs.  3.  The  form  /  hate  written  is  usually  called  the  Perfect  Tense. 
This  is  a  correct  term :  for  perfect  means  complete ;  and  /  Aaee  wrilten, 
implies  that  the  writing  is  complete.  But  it  is  complete  row.  So  it  ii 
Present  ai  well  as  Complete.  It  asserts  the  completion  of  an  action  at 
the  pretenl  time.  [In  passing,  we  may  observe  that  the  authors  have 
in  this  instance  written  completion  instead  of  compUteneu,  To  assert 
the  completion  of  an  action  at  the  present  time,  is  to  assert  that  it  is 
juit  completed.'\  The  doing  of  the  action  is  past,  but  the  compUteneti 
of  the  action  is  spoken  of  as  present. 

"Obs.  4.  The  Present  complete  is  used  to  express  an  aetioD,  the 
effects  of  which  are  spoken  of  as  coming  down  to  the  prtteut  tims. 
Thus  we  say,  Casar  has  nirillen  his  Commenlariet  in  a  very  chaste  ilyte. 
But  we  cannot  say  Ccesar  uas  written  hit  nork  on  language  in  a  very 
chaste  style ;  for  it  has  not  come  down  tons.  We  must  say,  Caetar 
WROTB  his  work  on  language  in  a  very  cliaite  style." — p.  32. 

Take  these  instances  as  a  proof  to  the  contrary  : — 

"  PoHTiA.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  7  Take  thy  forfeiture. 
"  SuTLoCK.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 
"  Basbamio.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee  ;  here  it  is. 
"  Portia.  He  HATH  REFUSED  it  in  the  open  court; 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond." 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Here  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Preterite,  hath  SBPtrsBD,  is 
not  identical  with  the  Greek  Perfect. 
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Take,  again,  this  citation  from  Lord  Byron's  Manfred : — 

•  •  •  "we  were  not  made 

To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath* st  me  not,**  &c. 

Here  again  it  is  quite  evident  that  have  loved  denotes  a  some- 
thing/to^,  and  a  state  of  feeling  which  is  supposed  not  to  con^ 
tinue  to  the  present. 

Again,  in  the  celebrated  battle  scene  in  Moore's  Veiled  Pro- 
phet of  Khorassan,  we  read : — 

"  Twice  HATH  the  sun  upon  their  conflict  set 
And  RISEN  again,  and  found  them  grappling  yet." 

A  ssuredly  Messrs.  A.  and  G.'s  statement  does  not  hold  good  here. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Grabbe  which  strikingly  illustrates  our 
view  of  the  case : — 

*'  Much  HAVE  I  FSAa'n,  but  am  no  more  afraid,"  &c. 

Borough,  Letter  XX.  line  79. 

New  or  uncommon  names  should  not  be  introduced  into  ele- 
mentary works  without  grave  reason — none  such  exists  in  the 
present  case — in  fact,  the  whole  afiair  is  a  mistake. 

A  stranger  and  graver  blunder,  however,  occurs  in  the  obser- 
vation which  follows  immediately  that  last  quoted : — 

**  121.  Obs.  5. — For  the  Incomplete  in  the  Passive  Voice  there  are 
two  forms,  one  with  the  participle  in  ing  after  the  Auxiliary  &e,  as,  the 
Iiouie  ii  building  ;  the  other  with  being  and  the  Past  Participle  aflter  the 

Auxiliary,  as,  the  house  is  being  built Generally,  where  it  can 

be  used,  the  form  with  the  participle  in  ing  merely  is  preferable,  and 
in  such  phrases  as,  the  house  is  building,  the  book  is  printing,  &c.,  is 
nearly  always  used :  but  sometimes  this  form  would  cause  ambiguity, 
or  be  wholly  unintelligible ;  as  if  we  were  to  say,  the  book  is  praising.** 

Allen  and  CornwelVs  School  Grammar,  p.  32. 

The  ingenuity  and  research  displayed  in  hunting  out  this 
"  form  ^  of  the  "  Incomplete  Present ""  deserved  certainly  better 
success. — Messrs.  A.  and  G.,  however,  in  this  instance,  remind 
us  of  the  adventurous  seamen  who  having  discovered,  as  they  sup- 
posed, a  new  island,  landed  to  take  possession  of  it.  But  no 
sooner  had  they  lighted  their  fire  than  all  their  dreams  were  dis- 
pelled by  the  disappearance  of  their  island,  which  turned  out  to 
De  a  monster  of  the  deep,  instead  of  a  piece  of  terra  firma. 

In  the  instances  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  new 
tense,  the  word  terminating  in  ing  is  not  a  participle,  and  the 

Ehrases  are  merely  just  within  the  extreme  pale  of  grammatical 
cence,  even  if  so  much  as  this  be  granted  to  them. 
The  hou$e  i$  building  is  a  contraction  of  the  elegant  phrase, 
the  house  is  a-buildiuff — ^the  preposition  represented  by  the  par- 
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tide  a-  is  invariably  understood  in  every  such  case — coDsequently 
the  words  building,  printing,  &c.,  are  not  participles.  Some  wiU 
call  tliem  gerunds,  others  verbal  nouns,  others  (as  we  have  seen 
Bomewhcrc,  we  forget  where)  another  form  of  the  English  Infini- 
tive ;  but  no  one  who  carefully  investigates  the  case,  and  com- 
pares the  analogous  phrases  of  other  languages  with  this  ''  form 
of  the  incomplete  present,"  will  admit  that  the  words  are  partt- 
ciplea,  nor  will  any  one,  we  think,  except  the  authors  of  the  work 
before  us,  recommend  such  expressions  as  '  the  house  is  building,' 
'  the  book  is  printing,' '  the  cow  is  milking,'  the  mistake  it  maiinfff 
i/is  letter  is  writing,  as  models  to  be  generally  imitated. 

Miscellaneous. 
"The  Matin  Bell ;  or,  the  Church's  Call  to  Daily  Prayer,"  by 
Bishop  Mant  (Oxford :  Parker),  is  a  poem  in  which  the  duty  ana 
privileges  of  Daily  Service  are  described  in  such  a  manner  aa  to 
lend  an  additional  charm  to  the  exercise  of  this  sacred  office. 
Would  that  we  were  not  so  immersed  in  the  bustle  of  life,  as  to 
avail  ourselves  so  little  of  the  privilege,  where  it  is  afforded  !  This 
money-loving  tendency  of  the  age  is  ably  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  in  "a  Letter  to  Lord  John  Bussell,  on  the  Safety  of 
theNation"  (Hatchards),  in  which  the  evils  of  our  political  system 
are  traced  to  it. 

Mr.  Burns  is  republishing  his  series  of  Tales,  translated  chiefly 
from  German  authors,  at  an  extremely  cheap  rate.  Chamisso  and 
La  Motte  Fouqu^  furnish  the  greater  portion  of  the  material. 

We  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  a  pamphlet  by  the  Bev. 
J.  B.  P.  Dennis  (Rivingtons),  entitled,  "  Some  Thoughts  on  the 
Necessity  of  Bites  and  Ceremonies  in  the  Church,  and  on  the 
Apostolical  Succession,"  This  publication,  which  was  called 
forth  by  a  Visitation  Sermon,  in  which  unsound  doctrines  on 
these  points  had  been  broached,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  learn- 
ing, judgment,  and  Christian  feeling  of  the  author. 

An  acute  and  able  pamphlet  on  Auricular  Confession,  "  Kappa 
to  Delta,  &c."  (Davy:  London)  is  deserving  of  notice;  as  auo 
a  publication  "  On  the  Lnportance  of  the  Episcopal  Office  in  s 
newly-founded  Mission,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  White  (Oxford: 
Parker).     The  latter  work  u  to  promote  the  Borneo  Mission. 

Amongst  detached  sermons  we  may  notice  the  Bev.  B.  B.- 
Eardley  Wilmot's  Discourse  on  "  Christian  Loyalty"  (Hatchards), 
as  a  manly  assertion  of  old-fasliioned  political  principles,  which  we 
should  gladly  see  recognized  by  our  s^tesmen.  A  new  edition  of 
the  Rev.  T.  A.  Holland's  Sermon  on  "  Harvest  Time,"  (Riving- 
tons,) is  very  appropriate  to  the  season.  We  may  also  mentiuo 
the  Rev.  T.  Ainger's  Discourse,  "  Sound  Education  the  Security 
of  National  Tranquillity"  (Longmans),  as  judicious  and  sound. 
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Australia. — The  Bishops  of  Newcastle  and  Melbourne.^— InieUi" 
gence  has  been  received  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Bishops  of  Newcastle 
and  Melbourne  in  their  respective  dioceses,  in  the  course  of  January 
last.  Addresses  of  welcome  and  congratulation  were  presented  to  the 
Bishop  of  Newcastle  from  the  Australian  Diocesan  Committee  of  the 
Parent  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Church  of 
England  Lay  Association.  The  former  contains  the  following  passage : 
*'  The  announcement  of  the  division  of  this  extensive  diocese  into  four, 
and  of  the  consecration  in  one  day  of  three  Bishops  destined  for  the 
newly-erected  sees  of  Newcastle,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide,  excited  in 
our  minds  the  liveliest  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude  ;  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  they  may  prosper  in  their  endeavours  to  extend  to  this  newly- 
erected  province  of  the  Church  the  full  advantage  of  apostolic  order  and 
discipline."  The  Bishop  of  Melbourne  was  greeted  on  his  arrival  by  a 
deputation,  which  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  on  board  the  Diamond 
steamer,  on  its  arrival  in  Hobson's  Bay.  His  lordship  was  installed 
on  Friday,  January  28th|  in  St.  James's  Church,  which  was  crowded  to 
excess. 

Barbados.  —  Visitation  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Trinidad,  —  The 
Bishop  of  Barbados  has  been  engaged,  between  March  11th  and  May  8th, 
in  a  Visitation  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Trinidad,  comprising  the  islands 
of  Trinidad,  Grenada,  and  Tobago.  In  Trinidad  he  confirmed  205 
persons,  ordained  two  deacons,  consecrated  a  burial-ground  and  two 
churches,  and  held  a  Visitation  of  the  Clergy,  of  whom  thirteen  were 
present.  From  Trinidad  his  lordship  proceeded  to  Tobago,  where  he 
confirmed  649  persons,  and  visited  several  schools.  The  Bishop  also, 
after  an  inspection  of  the  ruins,  made  arrangements  with  the  rectors  of 
the  different  parishes  for  the  restoration,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  overthrown  or  injured  in  the  hurricane,  out  of  the 
grants  made  to  the  Bishop  for  this  purpose  by  religious  societies  in  Eng- 
land. From  Tobago  the  Bishop  proceeded  to  Grenada,  where  he  instituted 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Anton,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Governor,  to  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  George,  and  thence  to  Carriacou,  where  he  held  a  Confirma- 
tion,  and  examined  the  different  schools  of  Carriacou,  five  in  number. 
His  lordship  then  returned  £o  Grenada,  and  remained  there  for  a  fort- 
night, visiting  the  different  parishes,  and  their  schools.  The  number 
of  persons  confirmed  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Grenada,  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven. 

Canada.  Diocese  of  Quebec — Visitation  at  Montreal. — The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal  held  the  triennial  Visitation  of  the  Clergy 
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of  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  in  the  pariah  church  of  Montreal,  on  Wed- 
nesday, July  Stb.  Fifty-etgbt  clergymen  were  present,  besides  the 
three  chaplains  in  attendance  upon  the  Eishop,  and  two  retired  mis- 
sionaries. In  [he  evening  of  the  same  day  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Diocesan  Church  Society  was  held.  The  report  spolce  farourahly  of 
the  progress  of  the  Society's  operations. 

Or(£na(ion. — At  the  ordination  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  on 
Trinity  Sunday  last,  seven  candidates  were  admitted  to  deacons',  and 
three  deacons  to  priests'  orders.  Of  the  ten,  seven  were  from  Bishop's 
College,  Lennoxville,  and  one  from  King's  College,  FredeTicton. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  laity,  fifty-four  of  whom  remuned  to 
receive  the  Holy  Communion  with  the  clergy. 

Death  of  a  Clergyman  from  Emigrant  Feeer. — One  of  the  clergymen 
who  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  mentioned  in  oni 
last ',  for  voluntary  assistance  in  ministering  to  the  emigrants  at  Grosse 
Isle,  has  fallen  a  vicdm  to  bis  devoted  zeal.  The  name  of  the  deceased 
was  the  Rev.  W.  Thompson.  It  appears  that  in  early  life  he  had  been 
an  oEBcer  in  the  British  navy.  He  had  lost  his  wife,  and  all  his  children 
but  one,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Canada;  the  surviving  child,  which 
had  been  sent  home  at  the  time,  was  recently  sent  for  ba^  to  Canada ; 
and  it  was  partly  with  a  view  to  welcome  bis  child,  that  Mr,  Thompson 
volunteered  to  take  the  first  turn  of  duty  at  Grosse  Isle  this  year. 

Proposed  Divition  of  tke  Dioceie. — The  Annual  Report  of  the  Soeitti/ 
for  the  Propagation  of  (he  Ooipel  concludes  its  account  of  the  diocese 
of  Quebec  by  the  following  statement : — 

"  The  Bishop  has  repeatedly,  during  the  last  two  or  three  yean, 
brought  before  the  Society  the  urgent  need  of  a  division  of  hia  dioceae  ; 
and  the  fact " — mentioned  in  the  Report — "  of  two  clergymen  having 
to  travel  more  than  700  milei  in  such  a  country  to  attend  his  last  Visita- 
tion, is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure.  Under  the 
arrangements  at  present  existing,  the  bishopric  of  Montreal  is  a  mere  tillo, 
the  city  of  Montreal  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Qnehea, 
which  is  the  residence  of  tbe  Bishop.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
Montreal,  which  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  incomparably  the  first 
city  in  Her  Majesty's  North  American  dominions,  should  not  any  longei 
be  left  without  a  Bishop  of  its  own."  A  similar  opinion  ezpresaed  ia 
the  fourth  Report  of  the  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Committee,  encouragei  ut 
to  hope  that  this  desirable  object  will  ere  long  be  carried  into  effect* 

Cakada.  DiocKSB  OF  ToBOMTo. — Ordination  and  Confinu^OM.-— 
An  Ordination  was  held  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto  in  Chriat 
Church,  Hamilton,  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of  July,  when  ten  oan> 
didates  were  admitted  to  deacons'  and  five  deacons  to  priesta'  ordeia. 
Of  the  ten  deacons,  seven  were  from  tbe  Diocesan  Theologieal 
College  at  Cobourg,  and  three  from  King's  College,  Toronto.  In 
holding   the   Ordination  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,   the  Lord  Bishop 

>  ToLU,pp.487,488. 
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acted  upon  an  intention  entertained  for  some  time,  of  performing  thig 
solemn  service  occasionally,  and  in  turns,  in  such  of  the  principal 
parishes  of  the  diocese  as  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  include  in  such 
an  arrangement.  Accommodation  was  provided  for  the  candidates  at 
the  residences  of  the  gentry  in  the  city.  Not  less  than  1000  persons 
were  present  on  this  occasion,  many  of  whom  attended  from  neighbour- 
ing parishes.  In  the  evening  a  Confirmation  was  held  in  the  same 
church,  at  which  seventy-five  persons  received  that  holy  rite.  On 
Saturday,  the  5th  of  August,  the  Lord  Bishop  left  Toronto  for  a  Con- 
firmation  in  the  Indian  Mission,  at  Manitoulin  Island. 

Church  Society's  Sixth  Annual  Report, — ^The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Toronto  Church  Society  was  held  on  the  9th  of  June  last.  The 
Report  announces  an  addition  of  two  missionaries  during  the  year, 
making  a  total  of  ten  clergymen  supported  wholly  or  in  part  through 
the  medium  of  the  Society ;  and  a  further  increase,  contemplated  by  the 
Bishop  after  his  next  Ordination,  when  three  or  four  new  travelling 
missions  were  to  be  opened.  Four  Indian  interpreters  are  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Society. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society,  including  its  branches,  are  stated  at 
8059/.  0#.  5d,t  exclusive  of  the  offertory  collections  made  on  Good 
Friday,  1847,  for  the  distressed  Irish  and  Scotch,  which  amounted  to 
583/.  9#.  Sd.  Of  this  amount  two- thirds  were  forwarded  to  the  Primate 
of  Ireland,  and  one-third  to  the  Primus  of  the  Church  in  Scotland. 

This  was  the  first  year  in  which  the  whole  of  the  four  annual  ser- 
mons were  preached  under  Article  XIX.  of  the  Constitution  ;  namely, 
one  in  behalf  of  the  Widow  and  Orphans'  Fund  ;  two  for  the  support 
of  Missionaries  within  the  diocese ;  and  the  fourth  in  aid  of  the  Bishop's 
Students'  Fund,  for  assistance  to  candidates  for  holy  orders  at  the 
Diocesan  Theological  College  at  Cobourg. 

The  number  of  students  during  the  year  was  seventeen,  of  whom 
nine  received  an  allowance  from  the  funds  at  the  rate  of  40/.  currency 
per  annum.  The  Theological  College  was  expected  to  furnish  at  least 
seven  candidates  for  holy  orders  at  the  ensuing  general  Ordination. 

The  circulation  of  the  Society's  depository  during  the  year  was  as 
follows : — Bibles,  513  ;  Testaments,  843  ;  Prayer  Books,  1416  ;  Pub- 
lications of  the  Society,  bound  21  ;  Tracts,  30  ;  Publications  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Bound  books,  1612; 
Tracts,  7562 ;  of  the  Bristol  Tract  Society,  808 ;  miscellaneous,  bound, 
957 ;  Tracts,  498. 

The  district  branches  are  now  ten  in  number ;  the  district  of  Colborne 
having  been  separated  from  the  Newcastle  district,  and  made  into  a 
separate  district  branch,  under  the  title  of  the  Colborne  district  branch. 
The  districts  are : — 1.  Newcastle.  2.  Midland  and  Victoria.  3.  Prince 
Edward.  4.  Eastern,  Johnstown,  Bathurst,  and  Dalhousie.  5.  Niagara. 
6.  Gore  and  Wellington.  7*  London,  Western,  and  Huron.  8.  Brock. 
9.  Talbot.     10.  Colborne. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Prince  Edward  district  branch  it  is  stated,  that 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  September  last,  there  were  either  mem- 
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ben,  letters,  or  mesgages  from  every  township  in  the  Peninsula,  giving 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  Society. 

Admimsiration  of  Clergy  Rettnet. — The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Soeitly  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gotpel  contains  the  following 
"  Regulations  for  the  appropriation  of  the  share  of  the  Clergy  Reserves 
Fund  in  the  diocese  of  Toronto,  '  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
public  worship,  and  the  propagation  of  religious  knowledge,'  under  the 
authority  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  3  &  4  Victoria,  cap.  78  : — 

"  I,  That  a  sum  of  12001,  per  annum,  currency,  be  appropriated  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  theological  institution  for  the  diocese  of  Toronto. 

"  II,  That  annual  grants  of  60^,  currency  be  made  to  travelling 
missionaries. 

"  III,  That  stipends  to  the  clergy  in  the  settled  districts  be  pud, 
equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  raised  within  the  diocese  ;  that  in  no  case 
shall  such  stipend  be  less  than  SO/,  currency,  or  more  than  1501.  cur- 
rency ;  and  that,  of  the  sum  railed  from  sources  within  the  diocese,  at 
least  50/.  currency  shall  be  raised  within  the  mission  itself,  and  a  house 
provided. 

"  IV.  That  the  sum  of  60/.  sterling  be  allowed  to  each  unmarried, 
and  loot,  sterling  to  each  married  missionary  proceeding  from  England, 
for  passage  and  outfit;  and  that  a  further  sum  of  60/.  currency  be 
allowed  to  each  missionary,  travelling  or  settled,  on  his  taking  pos- 
session of  his  first  charge,  to  meet  the  expense  of  first  establishing 
himself. 

'  "  V.  That  the  continuance  of  the  clergyman's  services  In  any  par- 
ticular mission  roust  be  understood  to  depend  on  the  fulfilment,  by  tbe 
people,  of  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  sent  to  reside  among  them, 

"  VI.  That  the  missionaries  at  present  on  the  Society's  list  be 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  above  arrangements,  should  thej 
desire  to  do  bo." 

Indian  Induatrial  School. — An  interesting  scene  took  place  on  the 
loth  of  June  last  at  Alderville,  in  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
school-house  for  the  Industrial  Indian  School  in  the  Indian  village  of 
Alnwick,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Indians  who  had  »• 
semhled  on  the  occasion.  Already  many  of  the  young  of  both  sexes  of 
the  Indians  of  Alnwick  have  been  trained  at  this  school,  which,  in  &d> 
dition  to  the  usual  education,  will  give  them  additional  practical  know- 
ledge, and  so  make  them  valuable  members  of  society, 

Canary  Islands. — Retigiout  condition  of  Englith  Retide»li,~-Two 
correspondents  of  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle  give  an  interesdng 
account  of  the  religious  condition  of  tbe  English  residents  in  theM 
islands.  They  are  scattered  over  five  islands  in  the  group,  and  are 
altogether  about  one  hundred  in  number.  The  greater  part  of  them 
are  settled  in  one  or  other  of  the  principal  towns  of  Tenerifib;  Tic 
Santa  Cruz  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  Tratara  on  tbe  nortii,  ft 
distance  of  about  five-and- twenty  miles  from  each  other.    At  Lm 
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Palmas,  the  capital  of  Grand  Canary,  there  are  between  thirty  and 
forty ;  in  the  Isle  of  Palma  there  is  h\xt  one  Englishman,  who  united 
himself  to  the  Church  of  Rome  last  winter.  In  Tuertaventura  two 
English  families  reside,  and  there  are  three  or  four  Englishmen  in  the 
island  of  Lauzarote.  All  these  are  usually  without  Church  ministra- 
tions of  any  kind.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  a  large  party 
Tinted  Teneriffe  from  Madeira,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
a  Church- service  at  Santa  Cruz.  A  large  congregation  assembled  at 
the  house  of  H.  B.  M.'s  consul ;  but  the  public  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  a  privilege  which  has  never  yet  been  afforded  to  the 
English  in  Teneriffe,  could  not  be  accomplished. 

Some  of  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  have  at  different  times  esta- 
blished lay-services  in  their  houses,  and  occasionally  an  English  clergy- 
man, visiting  the  islands,  has  performed  duty  during  his  sojourn.  The 
feeling  of  the  English  residents  is  said  to  be  such  as  to  secure  a  favour- 
able welcome  to  a  clergyman  offering  his  ministrations.  The  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  Church  is  here,  as  every  where,  most  intolerant ;  at  Las 
Palmas,  those  English  that  have  been  compelled  to  have  their  children 
baptized  by  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  have  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  burying  in  their  own  cemetery  such  as  have  died,  and  after 
burying  them,  in  preventing  the  people  from  tearing  up  the  body. 
There  are  two  small  burying-places  appropriated  to  the  English,  one 
at  Orotara,  the  other  at  Santa  Cruz ;  the  condition  of  the  former  is 
described  as  being  painfully  in  accordance  with  the  waste  and  scattered 
state  of  the  living  temple. 

Condition  of  the  Romish  Church, — The  Romish  Church  at  Teneriffe 
is  described  by  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Colonial  Church 
Chronicle^  as  being  in  a  condition  of  utter  decay  and  decrepitude. 
Although  there  is  a  Bishop  in  the  island,  resident  at  Laguna,  no  ordi- 
nation has  been  held  for  twelve  years.  Owing  to  the  suppression  of 
the  religious  orders,  and  the  general  confiscation  of  Church  property, 
the  means  of  maintaining  even  the  present  generation  of  clergy  are 
hardly  forthcoming.  It  is  also  mentioned,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that 
many  of  the  most  influential  Spanish  families  are  either  directly  de- 
scended from  Irish  Roman  Catholic  refugees  who  fled  thither  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  or  have  intermarried  with  the  descendants  of  such 
families,  in  consequence  of  which  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
is  very  widely  diffused  amongst  the  educated  Spaniards.  Hence  it  is 
thought  that  the  establishment  of  our  Church  in  the  island,  in  a  regular 
and  efficient  manner,  might  operate  most  beneficially. 

The  Spanish  Church  at  Las  Palmas  is  apparently  in  a  more  active 
and  energetic  state  than  in  Teneriffe.  A  new  Bishop  has  recently 
arrived,  accompanied  by  a  priest  called  "  el  missionario,"  who,  after  his 
arrival,  made  a  practice  of  preaching  every  evening  throughout  Lent  at 
one  of  the  parish  churches,  and  sometimes  from  the  balcony  of  the 
palace.  When  the  Bishop  descended  from  the  pulpit,  the  missionary 
took  his  place,  and  followed  up  the  Bishop's  practical  addresses  by  an 
appeal  to  the  feelings. 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Supply  of  Clergy. — In  reference  to  the  im- 
porUnt  diocese  of  Cape  Town,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  tAe  Goipel  contains  the  following  striking  state- 
ment:— 

"  Never,  certainly,  was  the  oft-repeated  flssertion,  that  the  best  way 
to  procure  a  due  supply  of  clergy  for  any  colony  is  first  of  all  to  send  b 
Bishop,  more  entirely  made  good  than  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town. 
His  lordship  was  accompanied  from  England  by  the  Hon,  and  Rer. 
H.  Douglas,  the  Rev.  H.  Badnall,  Dr.  Orpen,  Mr.  J,  Darldson, 
Mr,  Wilson,  Mr.  Steabler,  and  Mr.  Wheeler.  He  has  since  heen  fol- 
lowed, at  various  times,  by  the  Rev.  W.  A,  Newman,  the  Hev.  Jamet 
Oreen,  Mr.  Colin  Campbell,  and  Mr,  Bull ;  while  the  following  im- 
portant reinforcement  to  the  Mission  sailed  by  the  Gwalior  on  Sunday, 
August  27th  : — the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Merriman,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  White, 
Fellow  of  New  College;  the  Rev.  George  Thompson,  W.  Andrewa, 
M.D.,Mr,  Henry  T,  Waters,  Mr.  James  Baker,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hench- 
man. Last  of  all,  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Camilleri  sailed  by  the  Zio»,  on  the 
16th  September,  for  the  MisBion  to  the  Mahometans  in  Cape  Town. 
The  Rev.  H.  Bousfield  had  been  sent  before  by  the  Bishop  to  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  which  is  comprised  within  the  diocese  of  Cape 
Town." 

China. — The  Church  at  Hong  Kong. — The  Rev.  V.  SUnton. 
British  chaplain  at  Hong  Kong,  has  formally  applied,  in  a  letter  dated 
April  S4th,  1848,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  for  a  licence  to  per- 
form Divine  service  in  the  newly-erected  church  at  Hong  Kong,  until 
an  opportunity  may  offer  for  its  consecration,  stating  that  the  bnilding 
was  expected  to  be  completed  about  the  middle  of  September,  The 
following  extracts  from  the  chaplain's  letter  will  be  read  with 
interest : — ■ 

"  There  will  be  accommodation  for  about  900  persons,  which  is  much 
beyond  our  present  requirements :  supposing  a  large  increase  to  the 
population  and  garrison,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  Protestants,  a  sepa- 
rate military  service  would  secure  the  comfort  of  all. 

"  The  church  at  Canton  may  be  finished  soon  after,  and  the  church 
at  Shanghai  in  a  month  from  the  present  time. 

"  1  have  also  the  prospect  of  commencing  my  Chinese  school,  with 
two  English  assistants,  who  I  hope  are  now  on  their  way. 

"  The  English  school  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  state,  under  a  compe- 
tent master;  but  we  have  no  miatress,  and  Mrs.  Stanton's  time  and 
Blrenglh  are  much  occupied  in  supplying  the  deficiency.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  as  yet  given  no  assistance,  notwithstanding  repeated 
appeals ;  and  the  ordinary  subacriptiong  falling  short,  I  have  luRered 
considerable  loss," 

Proteslant  Miaiionaries  in  China. — A  printed  list  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, sent  to  China  by  dilferent  societies,  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  by  the  chaplain  at  Hong  Kong,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  digest : — 
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Name  of  Society, 

London  Missionary  Society  . 

Chas.  Gntzlaff 

American  Commiss.  Board  . 
American  Commiss.  Board  . 
American  Baptist  MLbs.  Un. 
American  Commiss.  Board  . 
London  Missionary  Society 
American  Baptist  Soc.  Con. 


suaum. 
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99  99 

American  Episcopal  Board. 


Rt  Rev.  W.  J.  Boone,  D.D. 
American  Commiss.  Board  .    • 
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London  Missionary  Society 


99 
99 


99 
99 


99  99 

Momaon  Education  Society 
American  Commiss.  Board  . 
American  Baptist  Miss.  Un. 
American  Presbyter.  Board 
American  Baptist  Union  .    . 
American  Coromise.  Board  . 
American  Presbyter.  Board 
London  Missionary  Society  . 
American  Presbyter.  Board 

99  99 

Church  Missionary  Societt 
American  Commiss.  Board  . 
American  Presbyterian  Board 
English  Gen.  Baptist  Soc.    . 
Amrrican  Episcopal  Board 
American  Presb^-terian  Board 
American  Baptist  Soc.  Con. 
London  Missionary  Society 
Moravian  Education  Society 
American  Presbyterian  Board 
American  Baptist  Miss.  Un. 
American  Baptist  Soc.  Con. 
Basle  Evangel.  Miss.  Soc. 
Rhenish  Mission.  Soc. 
English  Presbyter.  Soc.   . 
American  Commiss.  Board 
Methodist  Episcopal  U.  S. 
American  Bapt  Miss.  Un. 
London  Missionary  Society 
American  Episcopal  Board 
Baptist  South  Con.      .    . 
Sabbatarian  Society     .    . 
American  Bapt.  Miss.  Union 
Methodist  Episcopal  U.  S.    . 
Church  Missionary  Societt 
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ExoLisn.       Amebicm. 

Canton —  —  11 

Hong  Kong  ....    —  —  13 

Funehu) —  —  6 

Ningpo —  —  8 

aMnghil 5  3  10 

BugkokSikin  ...  —  —  2 

EoiFT. — Letter  from  the  Coptic  Patriarch  to  the  Archbishop  of  CaK- 
lerbury. — The  following  document  possesses  great  interest,  as  a  sym- 
ptom of  incipient  comnmnion  between  tbe  English  and  the  Eastern 
Churches.  It  is  on  acknowledgment  of  500  copies  of  the  foui  Ooapela 
in  Coptic,  which  had  been  forwarded  last  year  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Chrittian  Knowledge,  for  tbe  use  of  the  Christians  in  Egypt  :— 

"  From  Petros,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia,  fer* 
Tant  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Lordship  of  his  belored  brother  in  tbe 
Spirit,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  May  God  the  Most  High  keep 
and  preserve  him.     Amen, 

"  After  presenting  our  salutation  and  hearty  affection  to  yoni 
spiritual  fraternity,  (may  God  tbe  Most  High  guard  it  from  all  evil  and 
harm  !)  we  state  to  your  sincere  and  hearty  love,  that  now,  in  the  moat 
pleasant  of  times  and  tbebeatof  hours,  we  weroinformedbyoursunt  Mr> 
Lieder,  of  the  succession  of  your  Grace  to  the  ministry  of  the  office  to 
which  you  have  been  called  by  the  Father  of  lights.  This  gave  v,% 
great  joy  and  delight,  and  our  heart  rejoiced  thereat.  But  we  felt  a 
great  grief  for  the  death  of  his  Grace,  who  has  received  mercy,  the 
Archbishop,  your  predecessor.  And  yet  our  grief  turns  to  joy,  as  he  ii 
removed  from  a  world  of  sorrows  and  misery  to  a  world  of  bliss  and 
eternity.  May  God  the  Most  High,  through  His  favour,  extend  your 
days  for  a  long  time  in  that  office,  and  make  you  a  blessed  means  of 
promoting  true  Christian  knowledge  in  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity  t 
as  we  bear  of  you  good  and  agreeable  reports.  Wc  inform  your  Grace, 
our  brother,  that  we  have  received  the  five  hundred  copies  of  tbe  Anbie 
and  Coptic  four  Gospels.  They  are  properly  distributed  gratis  to  every 
one  that  desires  them.  There  have  aho  arrived,  through  our  son,  Hr, 
Lieder,  six  hundred  copies  of  the  Homilies  of  St.  Macarius  in  Arabic, 
which  are  also  distributed  gratis  amongst  such  as  wish  them,  We  pray 
our  Lord  and  God  to  reward  you  for  tbis,  with  such  things  as,  '  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  tho  heart  of 
man  ;'  that  is,  permanent  things  for  temporary  ones,  and  heavenly 
things  for  those  that  are  earthly,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  accord- 
ance with  your  desire  and  wiab,  from  the  favour  of  the  Most  High  God, 
for  your  labours,  which  we  hnpe  to  be  one  day  by  His  beneficence  and 
goodness  rewarded  in  tbe  worid  to  come.  Moreover,  ynu  say  that  If 
we  sliould  wish  to  have  more  of  tbe  Coptic  Gospels,  after  these  are  dit- 
tributed,  you  would  send  us  as  many.  We,  our  brother,  pray  and  be- 
seech Christ  our  God  to  pour  upon  you  His  spiritual  benefits,  and  to 
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keep  you  and  prolong  your  period  and  your  peace,  out  of  the  abundance 
of  His  grace  and  mercy,  and  that  He  may  shed  over  you  a  shower  of 
His  heavenly  blessings  and  Divine  favours.  May  you  continue  to  be 
surrounded  with  felicity  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  eter« 
nity.  And  praise  be  to  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
*'  The  8th  of  Bashans,  15C5,  Coptic  era,  or 
15th  of  May,  1848." 

France. — The  Romish  Church  and  the  Republic. — The  position  of 
the  Romish  clergy  in  their  relation  to  the  republic,  though  less  precarious 
than  it  was  three  months  ago,  is  yet  far  from  secure,  and  infinitely 
less  favourable  to  their  Ultramontane  aspirations  than  the  clergy  them- 
selves anticipated  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic.  The  factitious 
Sclat^  which  followed  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  for  a 
moment  revived  their  hopes  ;  but  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which 
the  Minister  of  Worship  cashiered  an  ordinance  of  the  Archbishop 
issued  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  another  ordinance  by  the 
Chapter,  intended  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  former,  for  regulating 
the  ecclesiastical  rank  of  the  assistant  clergy  and  the  distribution  of  the 
surplice  fees,  soon  convinced  the  clergy  that  the  eulogies  passed  by  the 
republic  upon  the  "martyrdom"  of  Mgr.  Affre  were  the  extent  of 
advantage  which  the  Church  would  derive  from  that  circumstance. 
Several  of  the  questions  affecting  the  future  position  of  the  Church 
have,  it  is  true,  been  decided  in  a  conservative  sense ;  more  especially 
the  nomination  to  vacant  bishoprics,  and  the  support  of  the  clergy,  as 
heretofore,  by  a  charge  upon  the  budget.  Nevertheless,  the  influence 
of  the  Church  is  evidently  but  small,  and  the  Bishops  and  Priests  who 
have  found  their  way  into  the  National  Assembly  are  disappointed  in 

*  The  following  comments  on  this  event  in  the  John  Butt  present  the  whole 
matter  in  its  true  aspect : — 

^  A  Christian  pastor — going  forth  with  the  cross  in  his  hand,  as  a  messenger  of 
peace,  to  arrest  tne  fury  of  civil  war — is  a  spectacle  which  cannot  but  command  the 
admiration  of  the  beholder,  and  death,  while  so  engaged,  is  heroic  death,  but  one 
step  removed  from  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  Such  would  have  been  the  judgment, 
such  the  feeling  with  which  we  must  have  regarded  the  death  of  the  Archbishop, 
had  we  been  ignorant  of  his  antecedents.  Wo  will  not  stop  now  to  inquire  why  he 
did  not  volunteer  the  service  of  mediator,  in  which  at  last  he  lost  his  life,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fearful  catastrophe,  before  the  blood  flowed  in  rivers,  and  the 
streets  were  strewn  with  thousands  of  the  slain — why  he  offered  his  mediation  only 
when  the  "  insurrection  "  was  practically  subdued,  when  the  side  with  which  the 
victory  would  remain  could  no  longer  be  doubtful.  The  motives,  the  calcula- 
tions which  caused  him  to  suspend  his  action  till  that  moment,  can  be  judged  of 
only  by  Him  who  searcheth  the  hearts.  But  we  dare  not  lose  sight  of  the  part 
which  the  deceased  prelate  enacted  four  months  ago — when  he,  whom  the  favour  of 
Louis-Philippe  and  his  devout  queen  had  raised  from  a  low  and  obscure  condition, 
and  placed  on  the  see  of  the  capital  of  France,  did  not  give  his  royal  master  and 
benefactor  time  to  get  out  of  hearing  of  his  orisons,  before  he  discarded  him  from 
his  prayers,  and  substituted  successful  rebellion  under  the  name  of  the  Republic,  as 
the  object  of  his  intercession,  in  his  time-serving  litanies.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
presume  to  scan  the  mysteries  of  Divine  government ;  yet  is  there  truth  in  the 
question,. though  it  was  a  Jezebel  that  asked  it,  ^ Had  Zimri  peace,  who  tlew  hU 
maiUri*** 
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their  expectations.  A  ttriking  proof  of  theit  real  iaitgniticaiiGe  wai 
afforcled  by  the  spirit  in  which  the  Aa»embly  received,  or  rather  scouted, 
the  proposal  of  M.  Sibour  to  procure  for  the  workmen  in  factories  ces- 
sation from  labour  on  Sunday,  which  received  support  only  from  a  few 
memberB  of  the  extreme  right,  and  from  a  portion  of  the  Communists. 
Even  in  the  Committee  of  Worship  the  clerical  members  find  it  difficult 
to  maintain  their  ground  in  defence  of  eccleaiastical  principles ;  and 
the  freedom  with  wluch  its  deliberations  have  been  commented  upon, 
even  by  the  Ami  de  la  Religion,  has  provoked,  in  the  first  Instance,  a 
remonstrance  fix)m  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  and  who  deprecated  this  aggravation  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  liimself  and  his  colleagues,  and  subsequently  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  not  to  suffer  the  result  of  its  deliberations  to  transpire 
for  the  future.  Whatever  that  may  be,  and  whatever  decisions  the 
Assembly  may  come  to  hereafter  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  it  is 
evident  already  that  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Romish  Church  ia 
France  will  not  be  greater  under  the  republic  than  it  was  under  th« 
rule  of  Louis-Philippe. 

Projwied  Rettoraliott  of  Pantheittic  Idolatry. — The  frightful  extent 
to  which  irreligion  is  concerned  in  the  present  social  revolution  in 
France,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  extracts  from  soma  of  tha 
leading  journals.  Any  description  that  we  could  give  would  at  once 
exceed  the  bounds  of  credibility,  and  fall  short  of  the  reality ;  we  there- 
fore prefer  transcribing  the  original  documents,  The  first  extraott 
taken  from  the  National,  proposes  to  abrogate  all  religion  properiy  w 
called,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  social  theory. 

"  There  is  no  mistaking  it,  whatever  priestly  conclaves  may  say,  all 
moral  authority,  that  which  must  preside  over  the  eternally  upward  move- 
ment of  the  human  race,  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  theological  dogmas. 
Progress  is  laical,  and  the  march  of  civilization  advances  entirely  apart 
from  Catholicism ;  consequently,  all  moral  authority  now  resides  in  that 
heirloom  of  truth  which  successive  generations  bequeath  to  each  other, 
constantly  increasing  it  by  the  incessant  labour  of  thought.  The  theo- 
logical law  is  evicted,  and  civil  law  has  in  its  place  become  a  dogma.  All 
the  progressive  developments  of  mankind  towards  perfection  will  hence- 
forth he  recorded  in  the  constitutions,  and  resolve  themselves  into  dnUee 
of  a  higher  order  and  a  more  holy  character.  The  constitutions  are  the 
religious  codes  of  modern  times.  This  is  the  reason  why,  through  aa 
invariable  instinct,  the  French  people  have  striven  to  sum  up  in  theii 
different  constitutions  the  substance  of  universally-recognised  moral 
and  political  verities." 

A  step  further  in  advance,  in  the  development  of  this  theory  of 
Irreligion,  the  Dimocralie  Pacifiqut  propounds  the  following  blaaphe- 

"  The  whole  sum  of  the  work  of  the  bourgeoiiie  is  contained  in  tbs 
religious  question.  It  has  most  properly  overthrown  that  avenging  and 
wrathful  feudal  and  monarchical  God,  who  reckoned  many  reproMtei 
and  few  elect.    But,  alas !  it  has  found  nothing  but  dry  metaphydo, 
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critidnnt,  doubts,  sceptieism,  and  Atheism,  wherewith  to  fill  up  the  Toid 
in  men's  sonls ;  its  ntmost  flight  of  religious  faith  has  not  risen  higher 
than  the  invention  of  a  constitutional,  Jit«<e-nit7tetf,  eclectic  God,  who  is 
neither  spirit  nor  flesh,  neither  good  nor  evil ;  who  is  inviolable  but 
irresponsible,  who  reigns  and  does  not  govern,  who  swears  allegiance  to 
the  constitution  of  mathematical  laws  voted  by  the  agents  of  nature, 
but  who  has  no  immediate,  living,  and  sympathetic  connexion  or  con* 
tact  with  the  things,  the  beings^  and  ideas  of  this  world. 

"  No  ;  this  is  not  the  God  of  the  new  democracy.  The  regenerated 
man  of  the  people  will  desire  to  feel  God  on  earth  as  in  heaven,  and  to 
bless  him  in  himself  as  well  as  in  his  neighbours.  He  will  be  himself 
a  priest  and  prophet  by  the  same  right  by  which  he  is  a  sovereign,  pro- 
prietor, scholar,  or  artist.  To  him  God  will  be  the  universal  life,  the 
association  and  harmony  of  all  beings.  The  positive  religion  of  the  people 
will  have  for  its  doctrine  the  combination  of  sciences  ;  for  its  worship, 
attractive  industry ;  for  its  temple,  the  universe ;  for  its  altar,  the  earth ; 
for  priests  and  ministers,  all  mankind,  according  to  their  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  of  love.'* 

Extravagant  as  all  this  sounds,  it  is  yet  tame  in  comparison  with  the 
programme  of  certain  works  which  are  to  be  executed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mi  Chenavard,  a  French  artist,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
M.  Ledru  RoUin,  at  the  Pantheon,  which  will  thus  at  last  be  appro*^ 
priated  to  the  purpose  which  its  name  indicates.  The  programme  is 
contained  in  a  succession  of  articles  in  La  Presse^  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Theophile  Gauthier ;  the  general  nature  and  character  of  which 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  samples : — 

"  The  Pantheon  will  be  the  temple  of  reason ;  not,  however,  in  the 
sense  of  the  revolutionists  of  the  Voltaire  school,  that  is,  not  the  temple 
of  negative  and  barren  reason,  but  the  temple  of  affirmative  and  fruitful 
reason. 

**  The  philosophic  artist  has  not  declared  himself  for  any  reli- 
gious system  ;  he  has  admitted  all  systems,  as  expressive  of  the  same 
want,  assigning  to  each  a  larger  or  smaller  space,  according  as  they  have, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  contributed  to  the  welfare  and  the  progress 
of  humanity.  Like  the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  the  Pantheon  of  Chena- 
vard receives  all  the  gods ;  there  they  are,  each  with  his  attributes, 
guiding  the  people  and  the  civilization  which  worshipped  them,  all  re- 
produced with  pious  fidelity,  and  invested  with  their  beautiful  forms  by 
the  scrupulous  pencil  of  the  artist. 

"  Men  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages  may  enter  into  this  temple,  and 
And  there  the  objects  of  their  veneration.  The  Chaldean  will  find  there 
his  stars  ;  the  Egyptian  his  Osiris,  his  Isis,  and  his  Typhon  ;  the  Indian, 
Brahma  and  all  his  Avatars ;  the  Hebrew,  Jehovah ;  the  Persian, 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman ;  the  Greek  and  Roman  their  Olympus  in  full 
force  ;  the  Christian  his  Christ  eighteen  times  glorified ;  the  northern 
barbarian  his  gods  shivering  under  polar  snow ;  the  Mussulman,  who 
hates  images,  his  prophet,  with  his  face  veiled  by  a  flame ;  the  Druse 
his  Chaliff  Hakem,  with  his  azure  eyes  and  lion  mask.     AH  will  be  able 
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to  say  their  prayers  in  this  universal,  truly  metropolitical,  church  of  the 
enUre  race  of  man. 

"  In  the  middle,  under  a  triple  colonnade,  there  riaca  an  idol  of 
strange  &nd  mysterious  aspect,  and  or  hybrid  composition,  which  calls 
to  mind  the  Indian  deities.  Yet  neither  the  pyramidal  pagoda  of 
Juggernaut,  nor  the  cryptic  temple  of  Elephanta,  have  seen  upon  their 
alt^  this  strange  and  new  creation. 

"  In  the  centre,  the  Brahmin  cow,  with  her  face  turned  full  towards 
you,  and  her  knees  drawD  in  beneath  her  dewlap,  is  seen  ruminating 
some  thought  of  cosmogony.  On  the  right,  the  Persian  griffin,  with 
elongated  claw  and  shaking  wing,  seems  to  guard  a  treasure  ;  while  on 
the  left  the  Chaldean  sphinx  makes  a  mock  of  eternity  in  hec  granite 

"  On  the  hack  of  these  three  beasts  soldered  together,  rests  the  Egyp- 
tian skiff,  the  mystic  Bari,  which  ferries  the  souls ;  the  skiff  bears 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  itself  surmounted  by  the  ciborium  with  the  host 
encircled  by  glittering  rays. 

"  This  symbol,  executed  in  red  granite,  will  be  repeated  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  temple,  and  stand  in  the  place  of  the  altar,  under  a 
dome  supported  on  twelve  columns,  which  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
frieze  with  twelve  compartments,  with  the  Olympian  gods  sculptured  in 
bas-relief. 

"  By  this  monument,  composed  of  the  symbols  of  all  kinds  of  wor- 
ship confounded  together,  Chenavard  wished  to  denote  that  all  religions 
are  but  different  forms  of  one  and  the  same  idea,  and  that,  viewed  from 
a  certain  elcTatiou,  these  forms  must  become  indifferent :  it  is  the  Word, 
the  great  Fan,  whom  humanity  adores  under  a  multiplicity  of  pseud- 
onymous appellations ;  all  the  names  of  deities  are  the  epithets  of  the 
litany  of  that  one  universal  and  eternal  God ;  the  Word  floating  in  its 
light,  that  is,  the  supreme  and  ruling  intelligence,  of  which  every  ani- 
mate being  contains  a  particle,  and  which  man  alone  bears  consciously 
within  his  head  and  heart. 

"  He  has,  tlicrefore,  viade  an  idol,  that  is,  a  plastic  image  which  every 
body  may  worship,  for  it  contains  the  worship  of  each  with  its  gene- 
alogy ;  such  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  high  altar  of  a  pantheistic  tem- 
ple ;  for  it  is  the  mission  of  pantheism  to  absorb  in  its  vast  bosom  every 
idea  and  every  form  j  it  excludes  no  religion,  but  assimilates  them  all," 

Germany. — Heligiout  Stale  of  Ike  Coanlry. — As  far  as  religious 
questions  can  make  themselves  heard,  in  the  din  of  pohtical  convul- 
sions, it  is  evident  from  the  tune  ailopted  by  the  different  parties,  that  a 
general  dissolution  of  all  the  existing  religious  establishments  is  at  hand 
in  Germany.  The  only  parly  that  exhibits  any  thing  like  a  compact  ap- 
pearance is  the  Romish  Church  ;  but  even  that  is  miserably  divided.  The 
hierarchy  is  every  where  exerting  itse!f  to  stem  the  tide  of  innovation,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  liberalism  of  the  day  to  call  aloud  for  the  removal 
of  the  various  restrainlsunderwhich  tlieRomish  Church  has  hitherto  been 
kept  by  the  different  governments,  boUi  Roman  Catlu>lic  and  PntMUnt. 
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A  "  Catholic  Union"  has  been  established,  with  theArchbishop  of  Freiburg 
(Breisgau)  at  its  head,  whose  object  is  to  uphold  the  ultramontane  princi- 
ples of  Romanism  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  in  total  separation  from  the 
civil  power.  But  while  the  hierarchy  is  thus  engaged,  the  population 
manifests  not  unfrequently  the  most  decided  tendency  to  infidelity. 
At  Vienna  itself  the  Romish  priests  have  been  publicly  hooted,  and 
subjected  to  every  description  of  indignity  and  ill-treatment,  and  similar 
scenes  have  been  enacted  elsewhere.  The  Neo-Catholicism  of  Ronge, 
which  has  since  openly  merged  into  Communism,  has  come  to  honour, 
and  been  admitted  in  regular  places  of  worship  from  the  total  inability 
of  the  public  authorities  to  prevent  their  forcible  occupation.  Another 
internal  opposition  against  which  the  Romish  hierarchy  has  to  con- 
tend, is  that  of  a  vast  body  of  clergy,  especially  in  Baden,  who  have 
long  been  seeking  to  obtain  a  moderate  reform',  and  who  are  also 
raising  their  heads  again.  As  regards  the  Protestant  communions,  all  is 
confusion.  In  Prussia  the  reins  of  the  Caesaro-Episcopate  exercised 
by  the  king  have  completely  dropped  from  his  hands.  The  Rational- 
istic preachers,  who  had  heen  recently  deposed  from  their  offices,  have 
been  re-instated  by  authority ;  some  refused  to  accept  the  boon ;  others 
had  already  retaken  possession  of  their  churches  under  favour  of  the 
popular  will.  The  most  notorious  of  the  seceders,  Uhlich,  has  dis- 
solved the  separatist  body  which  he  had  formed,  and  procured  his 
election  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Berlin.  Meanwhile  the  Royal 
Ordinance  for  the  convocation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  of  the 
Prussian  Church,  mentioned  in  our  last,  has  provoked  numberless  pro- 
tests from  synods  and  clerical  conferences ;  the  principle  of  universal 
suffrage,  without  religious  qualification,  which  it  adopts,  having  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  swamp  the  Church  altogether  in  the  worst  form  of 
popular  rationalism.  The  ill-compacted  elements  of  Lutheranism  and 
Calvinism  which  the  union  of  1817  combined  together,  but  which  never 
amalgamated,  are  showing  signs  of  separating  again.  These  conflict- 
ing movements  in  the  Protestant  communion  of  Germany  are  not  con- 
fined to  Prussia ;  they  have  appeared  elsewhere,  though,  on  the  whole, 
Prussia  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  theatre  of  religious  agitation.  Mean- 
while the  Central  Assembly  at  Frankfort  has  taken  up  the  question  of 
Church  and  State,  in  its  declaration  of  "fundamental  rights'*  in  a 
manner,  which,  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  difierent  governments  and 
legislatures  of  the  federative  empire,  will  produce  the  most  sweeping 
changes  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Germany.  The  Articles  in  ques- 
tion are  as  follows : 

Art.  14. — Every  religious  community  regulates  and  administers  its 
own  affairs,  but  it  fs,  like  every  other  society  within  the  State,  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  State. 

'  For  an  account  of  this  party,  and  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  them,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  former  numbers  of  our  "  Intelligence,"  toI.  iv.  p.  251,  and  vol.  r, 
pp.  260—263,  where  their  petition  for  reform,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop,  will  be 
found  at  full  length. 
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New  reli{pous  communitiei  may  be  formed  without  requiring  the 
rec<wiution  of  the  State. 

No  religious  community  is  to  be  favoured  by  the  State,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  othen.     There  ia  to  be  henceforward  no  State  Church. 

Art,  15. — No  one  can  be  compelled  to  take  part  iii  the  religious 
ceremonies  and  acU  of  any  mode  of  worship.  The  form  of  oath  ia  to 
be  the  lame  for  all,  and  to  be  uaconnected  with  any  definite  religious 
belief. 

Art.  16. — The  validity  of  marriage  depends  solely  upon  the  exe- 

'  cution  of  the  civil  act.     The  religious  ceremoity  of  marriage  can  be 

pcrfonned  only  after  the  civil  act.     Difference  of  religion  is  no  obstacle 

to  dvil  marriage.     The  r^tslen  of  the  dvil  alatui  are  to  be  kept  by 

the  civil  authority. 

QviAHA. — Dittratnwg  fontUM  of  the  Clergy,' — ^The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Guiana  writei,  under  date  of  January  l?tb,  1848,  to  the  Society/or  tie 
Propagation  of  the  GoMpel,  as  follows ; — 

"  1  regret  to  inform  the  Society,  that  the  very  deplorable  state  into 
Thich  the  colony  has  been  thrown  by  the  financial  changes  which  have 
lately  taken  place,  has  so  completely  alarmed  the  community,  as  to 
have  drawn  from  the  Legislature  the  expression  of  a  determination  to 
reduce  all  salaries  at  least  25  per  cent.,  and  to  abolish  a  great  many 
offices  altogether.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say,  that  the  clergy  will  feel 
this  drawback  to  their  necessary  comforts  very  much ;  and  although  I 
feel  assured  that  they  will  not  complain,  should  the  present  necessity 
be  found  to  exist  two  or  three  months  hence,  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  from  myself  the  very  great  distress  which  will  arise  to  those 
who  are  not  in  circumstances  to  meet  so  sudden  a  check." 

India.  Diocbse  of  Calcutta. — Coneeeratiim  of  the  Caihedral, — Tha 
Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Ooipel  coa- 
toins  several  communications  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  ia 
reference  to  the  cathedra],  which  was  consecrated  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1847,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  thefirst  stone  was  laid  in 
1839.  The  following  are  extracts : — "  The  cathedral  has  been  adapted 
for  the  three  fold  purpose  of — 1,  a  parish  church  for  the  numerous 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  for  the  last  twenty-five  yean 
have  felt  the  want  of  a  church ;  2,  a  mission  church  for  service  in  the 
vernacular  languages ;  3,  the  cathedral  of  the  metropolitan  diocese  of 
Calcutta.  The  three  fold  objects  speak  for  themselves  to  every  pious 
and  considerate  Christian,  In  tlie  present  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  amidst  the  different  efforts  in  education  which  have  been  making 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  it  is  a  great  slep  in  advance  to  have  founded  a 
cathedral  with  its  own  etidownienls,  and  not  dependent  on  the  contri- 
butions of  societies  at  home  for  its  missionary  proceedings.  It  gives  a 
front  and  face  to  Christianity— it  claims  India  as  the  Lord's.  Wlicn 
the  chapter  is  formed,  it  wilt  give  a  »talat  to  the  Gospel  in  the  heart  of 
our  magnificent  heathen  and  Mabommedan  empire.     It  will  naturalise 
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the  Christian  religion.  A  small  body  of  cathedral  clergy  will  surround 
the  bishop ;  will  aid  him  in  the  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  salvation, 
assist  him  in  his  jurisdiction,  help  him  in  drawing  up  confutations  of 
Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  systems  of  idolatry  and  error,  labour  with 
him  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  into  the  vernacular 
languages,  hold  up  his  hand  in  conferences  with  learned  natives,  deliver 
Lectures,  under  his  direction,  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, and  compose  theological  works  adapted  to  the  Oriental  inquirer 
after  truth." 

Bi$kop*9  Colltgt.'^h  document  transmitted  to  the  Sacieiy  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  contains  a  list  of  the  students  which  have 
passed  through  the  college  and  their  subsequent  destinations;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  out  of  forty-five  students,  admitted  into  the 
college  since  the  year  1824,  twenty-five  have  been  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  and  appointed  to  missionary  and  other  ecclesiastical  stations : 
sixteen  have  received  missionary  appointments  as  catechists,  three  have 
been  put  in  charge  of  schools,  and  one  remains  as  Natt  Syndic  Fellow 
at  the  college.  Of  the  catechists  several  have  subsequently  returned 
to  secular  employments.  This  account  does  not  include  some  lay 
students,  i.  e.  non-foundationers,  and  several  others,  who  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  study  were  compelled  by  circumstances,  or  other- 
wise induced,  to  renounce  the  calling  with  a  view  to  which  they  had 
entered  the  college.     There  are  now  twenty-three  students  in  residence. 

The  List  of  Books  published  at  Bishop's  College  Press,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Syndicate,  contains  among  others : — ^The  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England;  the  Psalter;  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Pentateuch,  in  Arabic  ;  the  History  of  Joseph,  in  Persian ;  the  History 
of  our  Blessed  Saviour  and  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in 
Sanscrit  verse.  And  in  Bengali  characters  the  following : — History  of 
Joseph ;  Discourses  of  our  Saviour ;  the  Parables  of  our  Saviour ;  the 
Church  Catechism;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  a  Version  of  the 
Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism ;  a  Version  of  the  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta's  Tract  on  the  Lord's  Supper ;  a  Version  of  the  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta's Tract  on  Confirmation ;  a  Scripture  Catechism,  introductory  to 
the  Church  Catechism ;  an  Original  Catechism  for  Catechumens ;  the 
Sacra  Privata  of  Bishop  Wilson ;  Select  Sermons  of  Bishop  Wilson ; 
and  Sermons  addressed  to  Native  Christians  and  Inquirers,  by  the  Rev. 
K.  M.  Banei^a,  who  is  the  translator  of  the  different  publications  before 
mentioned,  except  those  which  consist  of  portions  of  Scripture  and  the 
Liturgy. 

Necessiti^  of  smbdimdsng  the  Dtoeese.—^ti  this  important  subject  the 
Bishop  says :  '*  At  to  the  Agra  bishopric,  now  a  part  of  this  unwieldy 
diocese,  and  stretching  over  the  conquered  Punjaub,  the  necessity  of  a 
see  being  erected  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  It  is  a  question 
of  pure  geography.     Tinnevelly  will  also  want  a  bishop." 

India.  Diociss  of  Madeas. — Establiskmeni  of  Church  Soeieiiesm 
-<^Twa  Chuieh  Sodetiea  have  been  established  in  this  diocese^  one  for. 
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tho  supply  of  ndditional  clergy,  the  other  a  church- building  society. 
The  Dishop  is  president  ex  officio  of  both,  and  the  Archdeacon  an  ex 
c^io  member  of  the  committee.  Tlie  other  members  of  the  com- 
tnittees  of  the  two  societies  respectively,  eleven  in  number,  are  to  be 
elected  annually,  and  six  of  them  must  be  laymen.  The  Additional 
Ciei^y  Society  proposes  to  provide  necessitous  districts  with  clergytnen, 
under  the  Bishop's  licence,  paying  them  at  the  rate  of  from  100  to 
300  rupees  per  month,  on  condition  of  their  being  provided  with  a 
residence  in  tlie  district. 

Spiritual  Deilitulion. — Extention  o/Romsh  Miitiont, — The  following 
are  extracts  from  a.  letter  addressed  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Madras  to 
the  Society  for  the  Pro])agation  of  the  Gotpel,  giving  an  account  of  a 
recent  Visitation  tour : — 

"  Wherever  I  have  proceeded,  the  universal  complaint  has  been,  the 
insufficient  number  of  clergymen,  and  want  of  adequate  church  accom- 
modation, even  for  the  English  and  East  Indian  commnuities.  From 
one  end  of  the  diocese  to  the  other  there  is  one  unvaried  cry  from  the 
congregationa  under  the  patronage  of  Government,  consisting  of  it<  civil 
and  military  servants,  and  from  those  which  form  the  especial  care  of 
our  Missionary  Societies,  for  a  greatly  increased  supply  of  ministen, 
even  for  tho  instruction  and  establishment  in  their  most  holy  faitb,  of 
those  who  are  professedly  the  people  of  God,  and  how  much  more  for 
the  myriads  who,  on  every  side,  are  lying  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death. 

"  The  number  of  distinct  English  congregations,  great  and  small,  is 
about  100,  and  several  of  them  are  so  lai^  as  to  require  two  clergy- 
men ;  while,  making  allowance  for  those  absent  on  sick  leave  or  on 
furlough,  the  number  of  chaplains  available  docs  not,  on  an  average, 
exceed  twenty  ;  and  I  need  hardly  say,  the  fifty  missionary  clergymen 
in  this  diocese  are  still  more  inadequate  for  the  great  work  which  is 
committed  to  them,  of  building  up  our  50,000  native  Christians  in  the 
faith  and  hope  of  salvation,  and  at  the  same  time  making  known  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  those  who  are  perishing  for  lock  of 
knowledge. 

"  The  Romish  priests  already  outnumber  us,  three  or  four  to  one ; 
and  within  the  limits  of  Southern  India  the  Church  of  Home  has  no 
fewer  than  ten  Bishops ;  vii.  at  Madras,  St.  Thome,  Secundetabad, 
Pondicherry,  Coimbatorc,  Mysore,  Mangalore,  Goa,  Quilon,  and 
Veropoly. 

"  Most  earnest  and  unceasing,  therefore,  must  he  our  appeal  to  Eng- 
land to  send  us  men  competent  not  only  to  carry  on  this  great  spiritual 
warfare,  but  even  to  maintain  our  present  position,  which  is  threatened 
by  the  combined  hosts  of  those  who  preach  another  Gospel,  no  less 
than  by  the  votaries  of  idolatry  and  Mahommedanism." 

Italy. — Waning  poner  of  the  Pope,  Proteitantiim  at  Rome. — The 
position  of  the  Roman  See  has,  within  the  lost  three  months,  be«n  sadi 
as  to  give  to  the  history  of  recent  events  a  politicalt  rather  than  >  nli- 
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gious  character*  But  for  the  successes  of  Radetzki,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  Pope  would  by  this  time  have  been  reduced  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  helplessness.  Since  he  has  begun  to  breathe  again 
more  freely,  he  has  had  recourse  to  a  remarkable  method  of  discrediting 
the  radical  party,  and  enlisting  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Roman 
people  on  his  side.  What  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  attempts  to 
introduce  Protestantism  into  Rome,  does  not  appear,  further  than  that 
the  Giornale  Romano  intimated  the  existence  of  such  attempts.  We 
must  therefore  leave  the  Papal  manifesto  to  explain  itself;  merely 
adding,  that  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  process  of  beatification  of 
Peter  Claver,  a  Jesuit,  that  Pius  IX.  delivered  himself  of  the  following 
observations : — 

'*  It  is  not  a  slight  encouragement  which  the  Lord  vouchsafes  to  us 
in  giving  us  to  contemplate,  through  so  many  ages,  devoted  men  who 
have  enriched  the  Church  with  fresh  conquests.  This  consolation  is 
the  more  sweet  to  us  in  proportion  as  we  are  pained  to  see,  in  the  time 
in  which  we  live,  audacity  carried  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  introduce  into 
all-Catholic  Italy,  and  into  the  very  centre  of  Christendom  itself.  Pro- 
testantism, by  means  of  one,  nay,  of  a  thousand,  and  of  ten  thousand 
accomplices.  They  profess  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Italian 
nationality,  and  employ  for  its  service  an  abominable  means,  directly 
calculated  to  destroy  it.  At  the  moment  when  Germany,  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  acknowledges  that  difference  of  religion  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  end  proposed,  so  much  so  that  the  Protestants  form 
projects  of  union ;  men  are  to  be  found  in  Italy,  who  do  not  fear  to 
raise  an  immense  religious  scandal,  as  well  as  an  immense  political 
danger,  by  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  pestilential  seed  of  separation 
from  the  unity  of  the  faith,  in  order  to  obtain  the  unity  of  the  nation. 
This  is  what  the  blindness  of  passion  leads  to.  Let  us  pray  God  to 
dissipate  this  darkness,  and,  confiding  in  the  Divine  promises,  let  us 
remember  that  '  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  the 
Church.'  " 

Jamaica. — Subdivision  of  the  Diocese, — On  the  resignation  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Jamaica  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pope,  who  had  held  the 
appointment  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  see,  the  diocese  has,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop,  been  divided  into  three  arch- 
deaconries. 

Religious  Destitution, — The  Archdeacon  of  the  Bahamas  reports  that 
the  northern  islands  of  his  archdeaconry,  viz.  Aboca,  with  a  population 
of  about  2000  souls ;  Grand  Bahama,  850 ;  Andros  Island,  760 ; 
Berry  Island,  100 ;  are  without  a  single  licensed  representative  of  the 
Church  of  England^  either  lay  or  clerical.  Neither  is  there  a  resident 
European  missionary  of  any  religious  denomination,  save  at  Aboca, 
where  there  is  a  Wesleyan  minister. 

Distressed  State  of  the  Island, — In  consequence  of  the  general  dis- 
tress in  Jamaica,  the  Bishop,  in  a  letter  dated  June  30,  and  addressed 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel^  thus  expresses  his 
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■pprefaeniiouB  reipecting  the  difficultiei  and  smbuTaumeDta  in  which 
the  clergy  are  likely  to  be  inTolred  : — 

"  The  aid  of  your  excellent  Society,  at  all  past  periods  most 
valuable,  is  at  this  crisis  absolutely  necessary  to  ^e  preserration  of 
Church  agency  in  many  parts  of  this  magnificent,  but  humiliated  colony. 
How  far  the  financial  difficulties  which  press  upon  the  island  can  be 
obviated,  without  a  very  considerable  retrenchment  of  its  annual 
expenditure,  a  just  portion  of  which  Itas  been  always  liberally  assigned 
to  the  Church,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  A  deficiency  in  one  of  the 
principal  sourcea  of  revenue,  which  it  was  computed  might  occur  to  the 
amount  of  14,000/.  in  the  course  of  the  whole  year,  has  now  appeared 
to  the  extent  of  24,000/.  within  six  months.  To  meet  thii  exigency, 
the  Legislature  haa  been  convened  for  the  3rd  of  August,  and  until 
some  expedient  shall  be  devised  for  replenishing  the  treasury,  the 
public  fanctiouBiiea,  including  the  parochial  clergy,  will  be  without 
•alary. 

"  The  anxiety  and  embarrassment  consequent  on  this  state  of  things 
are  universal.  The  merchants  are  withholding  their  supplies,  the 
planters  throwing  up  their  estates,  the  shopkeepers  closing  their  doors  | 
and,  while  all  feel  the  evil,  none  appears  to  project  the  remedy.  God 
only  knows  what  will  be  the  result  1  but  so  far  as  the  calamity  is  con* 
sequent  on  the  righteous  act  of  emancipation,  I  feel  confident  that  His 
gracious  Providence  will  overrule  it  to  our  final  benefit.  The  aenti- 
menta  of  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Jamaica  are  ettentially 
loyal ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  better  informed  classes  is  still 
strongly  inclined,  under  every  privation,  to  sustain  the  Church,  as  the 
moat  hopeful  shelter  from  impending  ruin.  My  earnest  and  continual 
efforts  shall  be  directed  to  fortify  and  increase  this  good  inclination,  by 
developing  the  renl  efficacy  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  in  snpe^ 
vising  the  Christisn  education  of  the  people,  in  stimulating  the  pei^ 
santry  to  habits  of  industry  and  order,  and  in  administering  to  all 
classes  of  the  community  the  only  true  and  solid  consolation  under 
their  present  bitter  anil  trying  adversity." 

Confirmaliott  of  Ike  young  King  of  Mosmuto, — The  Annual  Report 
of  the  Societif  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goipel  contains  the  fillloving 
extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  dated  November  90t 
1847 :— 

"  The  Society  will,  perhaps,  be  interested  in  bearing  that  aftvr  the 
consecration  of  our  little  mountain  church  at  Conington,  on  the  18th 
instant,  I  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  confirming  the  young  King  of  Mos- 
quito, who  came  hither  principally  fbr  that  purpose  about  a  fortnight 
ago.  The  first  convictions  of  Christian  faitli  which  have  evidently 
taken  hold  of  the  mind  of  this  young  prince,  argue  well  for  the  gndaal 
conversion  of  his  subjects ;  and  if  it  were  within  the  charter  and  tha 
power  of  the  Society  to  establish  a  mission  at  Blewfields,  the  capital  of 
his  dominions,  they  would  add  to  their  history  the  record  of  another 
triumph  of  the  Cross,  well  worthy  erf  the  name  and  otgect  of  the  SoeiHf 
for  %h*  Fropagali(m  »J  lAr  Ootpti  im  Foreigit  Pari*." 
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New  Bruniwick.— *i?eliirfi  oftheBuhop. — The  New  Cathedral. — 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Fredericton  left  England  on  the  26th  of  August 
last,  on  his  return  to  his  diocese.  Before  his  departure  his  Lordship 
addressed  a  few  lines  to  his  friends  in  this  country  who  bad  assisted 
him  in  the  objects  of  his  visit  A  sum  of  nearly  1800/.  was  contributed, 
chiefly  towards  the  erection  of  his  cathedral  in  the  place  of  the  existing 
parish  churehy  used  as  the  cathedral  at  present,  which  is  a  mean  wooden 
structure,  containing  only  thirty  free  sittings.  The  cathedral  in  course 
of  erection  will  contain  about  800  persons,  and  all  the  sittings  will  be 
free.  The  external  walls  of  the  nave  and  aisles  (eighty-three  feet  by 
fifty-seven)  have  already  been  erected,  and  the  nave-roof  was  to  be  put 
on  this  summer.  The  remaining  works  to  be  added  were  the  choir, 
about  forty  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  tower  will  form  a  part ;  the 
roofing  of  the  aisles,  the  completion  of  the  western  porch,  the  fitting-up 
of  the  interior,  and  the  erection  of  a  building  to  serve  as  a  vestry, 
chapter-house,  and  clerical  library.  The  sum  still  deficient  is  about 
3000/.  The  total  expense  of  the  cathedral  is  estimated  at  about  1 0,000/., 
of  which  8000/.  has  been  raised  in  the  colony.  The  Bishop  himself 
has  expended  on  it  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  income  of  the  see 
for  the  three  years  during  which  he  has  presided  over  it.  The  very 
eligible  site  of  five  acres  on  which  it  stands,  was  granted  gratuitously 
hy  the  Governor  in  council,  on  a  petition  signed  by  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Fredericton,  Dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen. 
The  Bishop  was  preceded  on  his  return  hy  three  candidates  fur  holy 
orders,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  a  travelling  missionary,  supported  by 
funds  contributed  in  this  country. 

Divisitm  of  the  Diocese  into  Rural  Deaneries, — The  Bishop,  with  a 
view  to  the  more  complete  organization  of  the  diocese,  has  divided  it 
into  seven  rural  deaneries ;  the  deans  to  be  nominated  by  the  clergy 
resident  within  the  limits  of  the  several  deaneries,  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Bishop.  The  appointments  are  as  follows : — Frederic- 
ton:  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Coster;  St.  John*s:  Rev.  Dr.  Gray; 
Woodstock  :  Rev.  S.  D.  L.  Street ;  St.  Andrew's :  Rev.  Dr.  Alley ; 
Shediac :  Rev*  Dr.  Jarvis;  Chatham:  Rev.  S.  Bacon;  Kingston: 
Rev.  W.  E.  Scovil. 

Newfoundland. —  Visitation  of  the  Diocese,  —  The  Biabop  com- 
menced the  Visitation  of  this  extensive  diocese  by  the  delivery  of  his 
charge  at  St«  John's,  on  St.  Matthew's-day,  the  21st  September  of  last 
year,  and  has  been  engaged  during  this  summer  in  a  voyage  of  Yisita^ 
tion  along  its  shores,  iix  the  Church-ship.  As  a  proof  of  the  difficulty 
of  communication  and  interoourae,  the  Bishop  mentions,  in  his  report  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel^  that  "  one-third  of  his 
clergy  could  not  reach  8t«  John's  in  time  for  the  Visitation."  An- 
other painfully  interesting  instance  of  the  delays  and  difficulties  attend- 
ing a  Visitation  by  sea  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  which  occurred 
in  July  laat,  is  tbos  velated  by  the  Bishop : — "  After  being  bewildered 
and  loat  ia  a  log»  whieh  laated  aearly  a  week,  and  daring  which  we 
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drif^d  many  miles  beyond  our  destinatioD,  and  then  knocked  about  in  a 
gale  which  made  the  good  Church-ship  reel  and  shake,  I  arrive  in  St. 
George's  Bay,  anticipating  a  happy  meeting  and  greeting  with  Mr. 
Meek  and  his  people,  who  had  not  seen  me,  or  any  other  clergyman, 
and  had  not  partaken  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  for  three  years;  (Mr. 
Meek  being  in  deacon's  orders  only,  and  the  nearest  priest  SOO  miles 
distant ;)  and  lo  !  Mr.  Meek  is  departed  to  St.  John's,  and  the  whole 
object  of  my  visit  is  defeated."  Jt  appears  that  the  vessel  by  which 
the  Bishop's  letter,  notifying  his  arrangements,  was  sent,  had  been  lost; 
and  not  anticipating  the  much-desired  visit  of  his  Diocesan,  Mr.  Meek 
had  taken  advantage  of  an  opportunity,  which  so  rarely  occurs,  of  going 
direct  to  St,  John's. 

Organixation  of  the  Diocete.- — The  diocese,  including  the  Bermudas, 
has  been  divided  into  seven  rural  deaneries.  The  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Jcmes,  M.A.,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of 
the  Theological  Institution,  and  he  will  reside  with  the  students.  The 
collegiate  building  being  much  too  small,  the  bishop  is  anxious  to  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  more  suitable  building,  but  is  for  the  present 
prevented  by  want  of  funds.  The  Bishop  has  also  resolved  to  open  a 
school  at  St.  John's,  for  the  daughters  of  the  upper  classes  ;  two  Isdiei 
have  left  England  to  take  the  direction  of  it,  and  to  superintend,  in 
connexion  with  it,  a  girls'  school  for  the  poor. 

The  Romish  Ephcopale. — A  coadjutor,  with  future  anccesuon,  to 
the  present  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Xewfoundland,  arrived  at  St. 
John's  in  May  last. 

Nova  Scotia. — Neni  Church  Periodical, — A  new  weekly  paper  baa 
been  established  at  Halifax  under  the  title  of  the  Church  Timet.  It 
is  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  "evangelical 
truth  and  apostolic  order ;"  and  will  be  ordinarily  used  by  the  Bishop 
as  a  medium  of  communication  with  the  clergy. 

Russia. — Concordat  helKcen  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. — ^A  concor- 
dat has  been  concluded,  the  particulars  of  which  were  of&cially  published 
at  the  Consistory  of  July  3rd.  In  his  allocution  Pius  IX.  intimates  that 
there  are  yet  many  points  on  which  he  desires  a  more  satiabctory 
settlement ;  that,  in  fact,  the  present  concessions  obtained  from  Rnsaia 
are  considered  by  him  in  the  light  of  an  instalment.  The  following  are 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  Concordat :  Art.  I.  The  establishment, 
in  the  Russian  empire,  of  one  Archbishopric — Mohilew,  and  six 
Bishoprics— Wiln a,  Telsca,  Minsk,  Luceoria  and  Zytomeria,  Kameniec, 
and  the  new  diocese  of  Kherson,  for  Bessarabia,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
adjoining  provinces.  Ait.  11.  The  Pope  to  settle  the  dioceses  accord- 
ing to  Uie  preceding  orticle  ;  and  the  Imperial  Government,  with  tha 
sanction  of  the  Holy  See,  the  parochial  divisions.  Art.  Ill,  The  six 
suffragan  bishoprics  established  in  1789  to  remain  undisturbed. 
Art,  IV.  A  suffragan  of  the  Bishop  of  Kherson  to  be  established  at 
Saratow.  Arts.  V,  to  X.  regulate  details  relative  to  the  dioeesa  of 
Kherson.    Art.  XI.  The  Polish  dioceses  to  remain  as  aettled  in  ISlft. 
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Art*  XII.  The  nomination  of  bishops  to  be  a  subject  of  negotiation 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  Arts.  XIII.  to  XVI.  constitute 
the  bishop  sole  judge  and  administrator  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
his  diocese,  reserving  his  canonical  subjection  to  the  Apostolic  See ; 
requiring  him  in  certain  cases  to  consult  the  diocesan  consistory,  but 
leaving  the  ultimate  decision  absolutely  in  his  hands.  Arts.  XVII* 
to  XX.  regulate  the  appointment  of  the  diocesan  consistory  and  certain 
officers  by  the  bishop.  Arts.  XXI.  and  XXII.  vest  the  management 
of  the  diocesan  seminaries  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  Arts.  XXIII. 
and  XXIV.  give  the  Archbishop  of  Mohilew  similar  power  in  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg.  Arts.  XXV.  to  XXIX.  relate  to  certain 
administrative  details  connected  with  the  university  and  the  diocesan 
seminaries.  Art.  XXX.  gives  to  the]  bishop  the  appointment  of  the 
clergy  under  certain  restrictions.  Art.  XXXI.  provides  for  the  repairs 
of  churches,  the  building  of  new  churches,  and  the  formation  of  new 
parishes. 

Spain.— /?ecoitct/ta/to»  with  the  Roman  See. — The  long-pending 
negotiations  between  the  Spanish  Court  and  the  Roman  See  have  at 
length  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  In  a  secret  consistory,  held  on 
July  3,  the  Pope  filled  up  the  vacant  sees ;  a  Spanish  ambassador  has 
arrived  at  Rome,  and  presented  his  credentials ;  and  the  extraordinary 
envoy  of  the  Pope  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  Mgr.  Brunelli,  has 
been  formally  accredited  as  Nuncio  Apostolic.  In  her  reply  to  the 
address  of  the  Nuncio,  on  his  presentation  in  his  new  character,  the 
Queen  assured  him  that  she  would  ''  strive  to  follow  the  illustrious 
examples  of  so  many  Catholic  kings,  her  august  predecessors,  who  had 
regarded  that  sacred  title  as  the  fairest  flower  of  their  crown." 

United  States. — Increase  of  the  Church  in  New  Jersey  Diocese,—^ 
The  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  sixteenth  convention,  states  that  since  1832  the  number  of  his 
clergy  have  increased  from  eighteen  to  sixty-one;  the  churches  from 
twenty-nine  to  forty-nine.  Twenty-nine  churches  have  been  built,  about 
one-third  of  which  were  rebuilt  or  nearly  so.  Nine  parsonage-houses  have 
also  been  erected.  This  revival  and  increase  the  Bishop  ascribes,  under 
God,  to  the  influence  of  the  two  institutions  established  eleven  years 
ago  at  Burlington ;  viz.,  Burlington  College,  which,  besides  being  a 
theological  training  institution,  is  designed  also  as  a  central  home  for 
missionary  deacons;  and  an  institution  for  general  education  upon 
Christian  principles,  in  which  there  are  at  present  nearly  three  hundred 
scholars  collected  from  every  part  of  the  country. 

Western  New  York  Convention, — The  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
Western  New  York  was  opened  on  the  16th  of  August  last.  In  his 
charge  Bishop  de  Lancey  animadverted  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  calling  itself  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical 
Knowledge,  in  terms  which  provoked,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  clergy, 
a  remonstrance  in  the  form  of  a  written  protest  against  the  Bishop's 
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doctrine.  The  manifest  impropriety  of  the  document,  tiowever,  caused 
it  to  be  ultimately  withheld  from  ofilcial  uk  ;  but  it  is  given  in  extenM  in 
the  columns  of  the  New  York  CkurchmaH.     In  it  the  Temonitranta  say : 

"  We  cannot  admit  the  juitice  of  the  opinion  ex  pressed  in  the  Bishop'i 
address,  that  our  asBodation  is  unwarranted  in  principle,  nor  that  it  '  ii 
an  irregular,  needless,  or  distracting  measure.'  It  is  certainly  adapted 
to  the  end  which  we  hare  in  view — the  promotion  of  evangelical  know- 
ledge ;  for  the  press  Is  confessedly  the  greatest  agency  of  the  present 
day  for  tlie  enlightenment  of  the  world.  It  can  only  be  considered 
'  irregular '  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a  violation  of  some  canon  or  rule 
of  the  Church,  which  is  not  afHrmed,  and  most  obviously  cannot  be 
maintained  ;  it  can  be  considered  '  needless '  only  upon  the  ground  that 
no  such  agency  is  now  required  for  the  dissemination  of  erangeiical 
knowledge  ;  it  can  be  pronounced  '  distracting'  only  upon  the  ground 
that  diversity  of  opinion  is  not  allowable)  and  that  onr  duty  to  the 
Church  forbids  ua  lo  express  our  conscientious  convictions  upon  prin- 
ciples intimately  connected  with  eternal  salvation.  That  voluntary 
associations  may  not  lawfully  be  formed  in  the  Church,  or  that  their 
formation  involves  the  sin  of  schism,  or  it  of  mischievoua  tendenoy, 
we  think  cannot  be  maintained. 

"  The  Church  is  full  of  voluntary  associations.  Many  of  our  agen^* 
Dies  for  the  Church  at  large,  and  in  every  particular  congregation,  are 
purely  voluntary.  We  presume  there  is  scarcely  a  flourishing  congre- 
gation in  the  Union  that  has  not  its  various  benevolent  and  charitable 
aocieties.  We  are  not  aware  that  these  various  voluntary  asaociatione 
have  ever  been  censured  or  particularly  opposed  by  the  Biahops  or 
cleigy  of  the  Church. 

"  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  yielding  to  no  one  in  our  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  to  its  polity,  its 
Articles,  its  Liturgy,  and  its  sacred  Bervices,  we  express  oar  most  re- 
spectful but  decided  dissent  from  the  opinions  set  forth  in  his  Addreia 
to  this  Convention  by  the  Bishop,  in  respect  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Evangelical  Knowledge  in  Western  New  York.  Of  tha 
Parent  Society  the  Right  Rev.  Itishop  Meade,  of  Virginia,  certainly  one 
of  tile  ablest  and  most  devoted  of  the  Bishops,  is  president,  and  several 
other  Bishops  expressly  sanctioned  Its  formation.  An  auxiliary  society 
has  been  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  many  of  the  mott  eminent 
and  devoted  of  the  resident  clergy. 

"  Auxiliaries  have  also  been  formed  in  several  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  witliout  any  particular  opposition  of  which  we  are  aware,  except 
in  the  single  diocese  of  Mississippi,  by  Its  provisional  Bishop  ;  we  can- 
not believe  that  a  society  which  is  so  extensively  sanctioned  by  Bishops, 
clergy,  and  laity  throughout  the  Union,  involves  any  schismatic  tenden- 
cies, or  any  dangerous  element  of  discord  or  disunion.  We  deem  our 
right  to  organize  such  a  society,  fundamentally,  one  of  Christian  liberty. 
We  cannot  admit  that  in  this  country,  where  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  are  deemed  among  the  inviolable  rights  of  tlM 
citieen,  that  we  can  be  Justly  censured  foi  associating  to  tiM  Ouat 
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Agendet  for  the  sole  purpote  of  promoting  eyangelical  knowledge. 
Considering,  thereforei  the  official  denial  in  the  Bishop's  Address  of  the 
right  to  form  voluntary  associations  for  proper  objects,  howeTer  discon* 
nected,  as  oars  is,  and  seeks  to  be,  from  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Church,  as  a  practical  invasion — though  doubtless  not  so  intended 
-—of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  great  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  we  should  deem  ourselves  fiiithless  to  our 
duty  not  to  express  our  conviction ^upon  this  subject  to  this  Convention; 
and  that  our  dissent  may  accompany  the  opinions  referred  to,  we  re^ 
spectfuUy  ask  that  this  statement  may  be  received  by  the  Convention, 
and  entered  upon  its  journal." 

An  Indian  Member  of  a  Synod.'— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Annual 
Session  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan,  an  Indian  chief  was  present  as  one 
of  the  lay  delegates  from  the  mission  within  the  diocese.  In  adverting 
to  the  circumstance,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Churchman  says, 
■'  He  was  a  noble-looking  son  of  the  forest.  I  thought  I  noticed  a 
shade  of  sadness  on  his  thoughtful  countenance,  which  seemed  to  say^ 
I  feel  that  I  belong  to  a  race  which  is  rapidly  passing  away.  It  was 
deeply  affecting  to  witness  his  approach  to  the  holy  table,  and  his  reve- 
rent demeanour  during  the  reception  of  the  sacred  elements." 

General  Theological  Seminary. — Retirement  of  Dr.  fFiY#o«.— The  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilson  has  intimated  to  the  Episcopal  Bench  his  intention  of  retiring 
from  the  Geneml  Theological  Seminary.     In  his  letter  Dr.  Wilson  says  : 

"  I  have  for  some  time  contemplated  the  purpose  of  retiring  from  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  and  have  been  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  it.  My  advanced  age  (as  I  shall  complete  my  seventy* 
second  year  very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of 
this  Institution),  together  with  the  increased  difficulty  and  responsi-* 
bility  of  the  duties  of  my  Professorship  in  the  present  state  of  our 
Church,  makes  it  very  desirable  to  me  to  be  relieved  from  those  duties." 

Missionary  Institution  of  Valle  Crude. — An  interesting  missionary 
institution  has  for  some  time  been  established  by  the  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina,  in  the  Allegany  Mountains,  called  Falle  Crucis»  The  follow* 
ing  are  extracts  from  an  account  given  of  it  by  a  visitor,  in  the  Church 
Times  :— 

*'The  cleigy  officiate  at  the  Falle,  and  for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles 
from  the  mission«house.  In  addition  to  the  missionary  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  they  are  training  up  a  number  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  there  were  three  clergy,  and  ten 
students  preparing  for  holy  orders ;  another  clergyman,  and  two  young 
men,  were  expected.  Every  member  of  the  institution  has  his  own 
particular  emplo3rments  for  the  general  good.  The  clergy  hold  service, 
preach,  visit  among  the  people,  and  catechize  the  children.  The  clergy 
instruct  the  candidates  for  orders  and  the  more  advanced  students ; 
the  candidates  for  orders  instruct  the  younger  students  and  the  children 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  the  week-day  and  Sunday  schools.  All  the 
catechumens,  including  occasionally  adult  candidates  for  baptism,  are 
catechized  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  afternoons.     The  benefit  of  the 
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misEion  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  candidatei  for  the  ministry  and 
the  neigbbonring  population ;  its  salutary  influence  extends  for  eighty 
miles,  to  Lenoir,  WillcsboTo',  Rocliford,  and  elsewhere  throughout  tlie 
valley  of  the  Yadkin.  Large  numbeis  have  become  members  of  the 
Church  ;  at  Wilksboro',  where  a  year  ago  there  were  but  three  or  four 
female  Church  members,  there  is  now  a  flourishing  congregation,  who  are 
building  a  church  for  themselves.  The  brethren  at  FalU  are  '  all  of 
one  heart,  and  of  one  mind  ;'  neithet  do  they  say  '  that  aught  of  the 
things  which  they  possess  are  their  own.'  The  directors  of  the  mission 
have  given  to  it  their  all,  even  to  their  books.  They  have  common 
property  in  every  thing,  and,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  permit  thera  to 
be  reduced  to  want,  arc  all  pledged  to  suffer  alike.  None  of  tbem 
receive  any  fee  or  reward  ;  tliey  have  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bishop,  to  stay  and  labour  as  long  as  he  may  see  fit;  neither 
Biking  nor  expecting  any  thing  more  than  food  and  raiment,  however 
coarse,  and  consenting  to  trust  to  the  voluntary  offerings  of  their  fellow- 
Christians  even  for  these," 

EccUihlogical  Society  at  New  York.— -At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Ecclesiological  Society, — a  flourishing  society,  in  correspond* 
ence  with  the  society  of  the  same  name  in  London, — a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  McVickar  on  the  style  of  architecture  to  be  recommended 
for  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  United  States, 

Propoied  Church  and  Hospital  for  Bntith  Emigrantt  at  Neie  York. 
•~-An  interesting  institution  has  been  projected  at  New  York,  of  which 
the  John  Bull  gives  the  following  account: — "  The  Rev.  M,  Marcus, 
B.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  has,  for  the  last 
fourteen  years,  resided  in  the  United  States,  where  he  holds  the  rectory 
of  St.  George- thcMartyr,  New  York,  is  at  present  on  a  visit  in  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  funds  towards  the  erection  of  a 
church  and  hospital  for  the  poor  British  emigrantt  in  the  dty  of  New 
York.  In  his  appeal  to  the  public  he  states  that  of  the  many  thonsand 
emigrants  who  annually  arrive  at  the  port  of  New  York,  no  inconsi* 
derabic  number  are  Ilritish  subjects,  and  members  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  many  of  whom,  through  ignorance  of  the  exustence  of  the 
Anglo-American  Church,  and  from  other  causes,  become  alienated  from 
the  Churcli  of  their  baptism.  In  addition  to  this  spiritual  destitution, 
a  vast  amount  of  sickness,  distress,  and  misery  prevails,  not  unfre- 
quently  even  among  the  better  class  of  British  emigrants ;  and  there  is 
no  asylum  for  them,  except  llie  almshouse,  a  common  receptacle  for 
vagrants,  and  persons  of  the  lowest  character  and  condition  of  life. 
The  plan  contemplated  by  Mr.  Marcus  is  intended  to  relieve  both  these 
wants,  and  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  minds  of  English 
churchmen.  We  may  add  that  the  appeal  has  the  sanction  of  hii 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London," 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Dcmhey  and  San.  By  Charles  Dickens.    Bradr 
bury- and  Evans.    1848. 

2.  Vanity  Fair.     By  William    Makepeace    Thackeray* 
Bradbury  and  Evans.    1848. 

Avoid  ^*  foolish  talking  and  jesting,^^  says  the  Apostle,  *^  which 
are  not  convenient  ;^  and  the  inspired  preacher  hath  taught  us, 
"  sorrow  is  better  than  laughter.''  Nevertheless,  there  is  **  a  time 
to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh.''  ^'  To  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure."  The  jesting  of  the  heauien  world  was  profane  and  unclean : 
to  Christian  ears  ^*  it  was  altogether  abominable."  Even  like 
sinful  were  its  **  banquetings"  and  *^  revellings,"  though  our  blessed 
Lord  scrupled  not  to  prefigure  the  rejoicings  in  Heaven  over  ^*  one 
sinner  that  repenteth"  by  earthljr  feasting,  dancing,  and  merri* 
ment,  and  has  thus  indirectly  sanctioned  all  of  these.  For,  though 
the  world  be  nothing  out  of  Him,  yet  in  Him  it  may  be  much  to 
us ;  and  the  Christian  rule  is  to  cultivate  innocently  and  freely, 
**  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  and  lovely."  Now, 
laughter,  in  itself,  is  innocent ;  in  childhood,  it  is  often  ^^  lovely." 
Inconsistency  and  imperfection,  the  consequences  of  sin,  are 
undoubtedly  the  sources  of  the  ludicrous.  In  Heaven  there  can 
be  nothing  incongruous,  nothing  out  of  place,  nothing,  therefore, 
it  should  seem,  provocative  of  laughter :  for  it  is  the  imperfect 
realization  of  the  mind's  ideal  which  alone  appears  absurd ;  as 
where  great  pretensions  ai'e  combined  with  small  performances, 
or  good  intentions  with  silly  and  inadequate  deeds.  The  laughter 
of  childhood  might  be  supposed  derivable  from  another  source :  it 
seems  to  well  forth  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  enjoyment ; 
the  pure  overflowings  of  delight,  which  take  this  channel  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  yet  childhood,  even,  is  Uable  to  those  perceptions  of  the 
ludicrous  which  arise  from  manifest  incongruities.  But,  if  an 
habitually  grave,  or  indeed  any  elder  person,  contort  the  features 
and  make  wry  ^*  faces"  in  playing  with  a  child,  that  child  will 
almost  invariably  fall  into  ecstacies  of  laughter :  or,  if  the  nurse, 
or  ^'  papa"  or  "  mama"  pretend  to  be  afraid  and  runs  away  from  a 
little  one,  bursts  of  glad  merriment  will  surely  be  elicited.  Nay, 
it  is  oddity,  and  incongruity  with  the  quietude  of  other  things, 
which  makes  the  very  infant  clap  its  hands  and  crow  when  the 
silver  bells  are  made  to  sound  before  it« 
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Many  other  equally  familiar  instances  of  the  influwce  exercised 
by  JneonQ;niity  over  childhood  might  be  enumerated :  but  we 
think  we  have  said  enough  to  prove  our  point.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  mirth  of  very  early  years  is  sometimes  the  mere 
ebullition  of  animal  Spirits  unconnected  with  any  perception  of 
the  ludicrous,  the  laughter  of  maturity  is  almost  mvanably,  if 
not  invariably,  prompted  by  imperfection  of  B(Hne  kind,  which  ia 
fke  concomitant  of  evil,  and  might  therefore  seem,  in  one  sense, 
more  worthy  of  tears  than  merriment.  Puna,  "  jeux  de  mot," 
and  that  entire  class  of  sayings  which  pertain  to  the  category 
of  wit,  are  rarely  provocative  of  hearty  laughter.  It  is  hu- 
mour which  stirs  the  inner  man  to  mirth.  We  may  smile  at 
Ben  Jonson,  but  Shakspeare  makes  us  "roar."  Sometimea, 
liowever,  humour  may  blend  with  wit,  even  in  a  pun,  through  the 
incongruous  collocation  of  things  really  most  dissimilar  and  ini- 
mical to  one  another  therein  conveyed  :  such  as  the  coupling  of 
quakerlike  gravity  with,  say,  a  lady  s  hat  and  feathers.  Ijut  the 
bnith  is,  that,  in  such  cases,  we  generallv  find  the  humour  ourselves 
which  is  provocative  of  laughter :  we  laocy,  for  instance,  almost 
unconsciously,  what  the  grave  quaker's  feelings  might  be  at  find- 
ing himself  subjected  to  such  comparison,  and  the  thought  of 
bis  sadness  makes  us  laugh.  However,  incongruity  will  be  found 
in  all  such  cases  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  if  we  da  laugh  } 
and  incongruity  is  but  a  form  and  expression  of  imperfection. 

But  is  it  right  to  laugh  t  Should  we  not  rather  ory  t  We 
]reply, — not  as  we  are  constituted  for  existence  in  this  world.  If 
the  sight  and  presence  of  the  imperfect  could  only  move  us  to 
tears,  or  at  least  to  grief,  we  should  be  so  posseased  with  an 
unfathomable  and  boundless  sorrow,  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  us,  "  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway."  Were  we 
enabled  to  realize,  and  that  continually,  the  amount  of  sin  aod 
buffering  which  exists  upon  this  earth,  nay,  were  we  compellod  so 
to  do,  by  the  organization  of  our  being,  we  could  never  know  a 
moment's  peace ;  we  must  be  always  pmnged  in  the  abyss  of  woe. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  business  of  life  would  come  utterly 
to  an  end,  arts  and  sciences  would  be  annihilated,  and  the  hamaa 
race  itself  would  soon  vanish  from  the  face  of  this  hatutaUe 
globe.  And  this  fact,  implying  the  indispensable  need  of  reUxA- 
tion,  and  happiness,  in  some  degree,  for  the  bare  duration  of  hu> 
manity,  supplies  a  sufficient  answer  to  cavillers  like  poor  Leij^ 
Hunt,  who  tells  us,  that  all  Christians,  professing  to  believe  in 
future  torments,  are  either  hypocrites  or  brutes ;  as  their  bearta 
and  minds  should  be  exclusively  possessed  with  pity  for  their  fel- 
low-creatures, and  their  whole  lives  devoted  to  intercessoryprayfln- 
for  the  doomed.     It  is  true,  that  the  loving  and  iaitbful  QMitQBjl, 
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meA  noi  to  iagk  tke  insuffieiencjr  of  human  nature  as  his  plea  for 
puTBuiuff  rational  lu^pinesa:  for  he  knows,  that  his  Qod  is 
just  and  meroiiiil  as  lie  is  great,  and  feels,  that  whatever  He 
has  willed  must,  in  some  sense,  be  for  the  best,  and  that  doubt 
or  distrust  on  his  part  would  be  impious  and  practically  atheistic : 
but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  from  the  requirements  of  his  nature, 
even  under  the  direct  influence  of  Heaven,  all  his  feelings  and  per* 
eeptiona  are  finite  and  liaUe  to  change.  Light  and  shade  are 
requisite  for  a  world  like  this  :  even  Heaven  knows  gradations  of 
glory ;  and  the  All-Infinite  alone,  promoting  and  realising  all, 
enjoys  absolute  and  boundless  perfection. 

But  we  may  be  waxing  too  grave  '^  for  the  nonce.^  Let  us  be 
suflbred  to  assume,  then,  that  ^'  there  is  a  time  to  laugh,*"  even  for 
the  rip[hteous  man :  that  the  incongruous  and  imperfect  may  excite 
his  mirth :  that  even  that  higher  order  of  ridicule,  which  is  ani- 
mated by  a  sense  of  right  and  a  love  of  goodness,  may  be  permitted 
to  him,  while  a  tenant  of  this  mortal  sphere.  And,  so  much  con- 
ceded, let  ua  poceed  to  proclaim,  that  the  two  works,  of  which 
we  have  placea  the  titles  at  the  head  of  this  brief  essay,  though 
by  no  means  free  from  fiiults  of  various  orders,  are,  on  tne  whole, 
trophies  of  national  humour,  and  additions  to  the  treasury  of  human 
literature.  Their  purpose  is  in  the  main  honest  (that  of  the 
^pneater  of  the  twain  eminently  so),  and  the  execution  is  (generally 
m  keeping  with  the  purpose.  And  therefore  do  we  rejoice,  as 
Ohristums  and  as  Englishmen,  in  these  creations  of  our  living 
humourists,  and  conceive  it  our  special  duty,  as  Churchmen,  to 
proclaim,  that  true  humour  may  be  hallowed  by  the  love  of  God. 

It  may  seem  the  stranger  to  question  the  compatibility  of  Chris* 
tianity  with  humour,  when  we  reflect,  that  we  have  comparatively 
few  records  of  its  existence  under  the  domination  of  raganism. 
Though  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  talk  loosely  of  Aristophanio 
humour,  we  think  that  Aristophanic  wit  and  fun  would  be  the 
more  fitting  meed  for  praise.  Without  entering  on  another  series 
of  definitions,  just  at  present,  lest  we  should  tire  our  readers  out, 
or  possess  them  with  the  idea  that  we  only  allowed  ourselves  to 
laugh  by  rule,  and  limited  all  perceptions  of  the  ludicrous  by  arith-> 
metical  or  geometrical  proportions,  let  us  content  ourselves  with 
the  suggestion,  that  the  highest  humour  in  our  eyes  must  not  be 
far  remote  from  pathos ;  roust  at  least  be  drawn  from  an  intimate 
sympathy  with  the  nobler  cravings  as  well  as  the  failings  of  huma^ 
nity.  Now  basely  negative  humour,  critical  and  corrosive, — a 
species  of  vinegar  distmed  from  wine  on  the  lees,  or  the  produce 
of  sound  sense,  narrowed,  distorted,  and  more  or  less  falsified  by 
illr>nature, — cannot  challenge  muchof  our  admiration,  and  certainly 
never  commands  our  laughter ;  though  it  may  not  be  withoni  tk 
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use  of  its  own,  if  nothing  better  can  be  obtained ;  and  sucb, 
mainiv,  is  the  Aristophanic  produce.  Direct  satire,  and  more 
especially  political  aatire,  deals  much  with  wit,  and  may  deal  with 
fun  also,  but  makes  little  use  of  humour.  It  very  rarely  bids  us 
laugh.  He,  who  lovea  GK>d  and  man,  aupposiug  him  to  be  possessed 
of  equally  sound  sense  and  fertile  imagination  with  the  misan- 
thropic thinker,  must  needs  be  a  far  nigher  humourist.  Man 
must  sympathize  with  man,  to  be  able  to  expose  his  weaknesses 
with  success.  Hate  and  scorn  are  repellants :  they  interpose  a 
barrier ;  they  bring  darkness  in  their  train.  Love  is  the  great 
teacher,  to  lay  bare  the  mysteries  of  humanity  ;  the  guide,  to  tra- 
verse its  depth  and  height,  and  measure  its  circumference;  the 
plummet,  to  sound  its  abyss ;  and  the  living  sunshine,  to  explore 
its  every  crevice  and  bring  its  darkness  into  day.  Of  this  love 
Aristophanes  had  not  much,  and  Terence  and  Plautus  bad  little 
more.  Nor  was  this  strange.  There  was  comparatively  little  to 
endear  the  human  race  to  the  Pagan  moralist :  be  saw  its  vices 
and  its  follies ;  but  he  knew  not  that  for  the  last  and  lowest  of  its 
slaves  a  Divine  Saviour  should  expire. 

With  the  growth  of  Christianity  the  principle  of  love  extended 
its  benignant  influence :  sooQ,  indeed,  corruption  manifested 
itself,  and  Gnosticism  poisoned  some  of  the  life-springs  of  devotion. 
The  great  principle  that  "  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  quoted 
at  the  commencement  of  these  remarks,  was  trampled  under  foot 
of  man,  the  beautiful  was  condemned  as  unholy.  Men  could 
not  forbid  the  stars  to  shine,  nor  the  flowers  to  bud  in  spring,  nor 
the  glorious  rainbow  to  span  the  sky ;  but  they  coidd  and  did  for- 
bid any  mental  response  to  all  these  glories.  A  myriad  dewdropa 
might  glitter  like  diamonds  every  mom  in  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  but  not  one  pearl  of  wit  or  humour  was  allowed  to  drop  from 
Christian  lips,  lest  the  grace  of  the  baptized  man  should  be  dese- 
crated by  common  earthly  joys.  How  this  fearful  error  waxed 
and  developed  itself  into  the  corruption  of  social  life  in  Christiao 
lands,  and  the  severance  of  a  redeemed  world  from  its  Bedeemer, 
need  not  be  narrated  here.  But  Gnosticism  and  Chiostic  asoeti- 
ciam  was  not  the  soil  for  humour,  save  one  of  a  cold,  and  harsh* 
and  bitter  nature,  of  which  "  Jerome"  and  others  have  left  us 
more  than  suflicient  samples. 

Even  in  the  middle  aecs,  humour,  as  far  as  it  had  any  existence, 
was  negitive  and  hard-hearted.  It  showed  itself,  no  doubt,  hero 
and  there,  in  the  famous  "  Reynard,"  that  stem  protest  agwnst 
hypocrisy  and  superstition ;  but  humour  in  the  higneet  sense  wis 
almost  an  incompatibility  with  the  then  existing  state  of  sodety. 
Freedom  is  its  essential  element ;  and  who  possessed  this  when 
brute  force  reigned  supreme,  save  where  the  influenos  of  a  ow* 
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mpt,  but  Christian  Ohurch  interposed  to  shield  the  helpless  from 
overweening  tyranny!  The  monks  can  alone  be  said  to  have 
enjoyed  fr^dom,  literary  and  social,  such  as  might  be  consistent 
with  the  creation  of  humouristic  works ;  and  what  a  freedom  was 
this  !  that  of  a  bird  in  its  cage ;  or,  in  the  case  of  nobler  and 
higher  spirits^  of  a  falcon  in  its  coop,  of  a  lion  taken  in  the 
snares !  If  other  men  were  chained  by  hourly  need  to  the 
struff^le  for  life,  for  existence ;  they,  the  monks,  were  like  men, 
freed  mdeed  from  such  fetters,  but  shrouded  ^neath  dreary  cowls 
and  robes  of  iron  sackcloth,  that  checked  their  breath,  and  bound 
them  to  abide  as  statues  upon  one  spot  for  ever.  Monkish 
humour !  What  should  it  be,  but  bitter,  harsh,  and  stem  \  Or 
else,  where  good-natured,  small  and  weak,  confined  in  sympathies, 
narrow  in  raiK|;e,  devoid  of  purpose  ?  A  pleasant  chuckling  over 
a  litUe  pious  mud  for  holy  enos ;  a  satisfactory  conviction  of  the 
universal  depravity  of  the  human  race,  justif}ing  an  occasional 
lapse,  to  be  atoned  for  by  some  subsequent  penance ;  a  quiet 
Latin  joke  at  the  expense  of  a  rival  community ;  these,  and  such 
as  these,  are  ingredients  for  the  cauldron  of  humouristic  harm- 
lessness  in  monkery.  We  will  not  describe  the  process  of  the 
more  venomous  decoction.  However,  the  only  works  of  the  middle 
ages  possessing,  or  professing  any  humour,  did  proceed  from 
monks ;  and  they  are  few  indeed.  The  Jesters  were,  no  doubt 
shrewd  fellows ;  and  hapj^  should  we  be  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  some  of  them,  in  this  present  age  and  life,  especially  if  dowered 
with  the  moral  excellencies  which  distinguish  **  Shakspeare^s^ 
fook,  of  whom  perchance  anon.  But  '^  the  jesters^^  dealt  not 
much  in  vellum  or  parchment,  and  have  left  us  few  scraps  of  their 
handiwork.     With  the  Reformation,  or  rather  with  that  out- 

Souring  of  intellectual  energy  which  preceded  and  hastened  it, 
umour  first  assumed  its  adequate  position  in  literature.  Rabelais 
led  the  way.  We  cannot  say  that  this  author  is  a  great  favourite 
of  ours ;  he  has  geniality,  too,  and  occasional  largeness  of  heart ; 
but  exaggeration  of  deliveiy  mars  all.  That  order  of  wit,  which 
the  Americans  have  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  which 
consists  in  a  monstrous  and  grotesque  amplification  of  fact, 
is  perhaps  the  easiest  attunable,  and  has  certainly  little  to 
recommend  it  to  esteem.  Still,  there  is  a  gigantic  *^  oonhommie^ 
about  Gargantua  and  the  other  heroes  of  this  strange  work, 
which  is  nearly  akin  to  true  humour,  and  must  always  command 
our  tribute  of  esteem.  Of  course,  we  can  only  think  with  disgust 
of  the  unnecessary  ordure  which  Rabelais  has  heaped  around  his 
own  pedestal,  and  in  which  he  has  sunk  well-nigh  up  to  the  chin« 
Berni,  Pulci#-and  other  Italians,  had  indicated  the  possession  of 
high  bumonristic  qualities  in  their  mpck  h^roiQs;  and  Ariosto 
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himaelf,  tbotigh  mote  distinguiBhed  for  romutiil  fimcj,  wte  not 
devoid  of  a  humorous  vein.  A  plesaing  "  ioniommie'''  nuKht  also 
be  discovered  in  some  of  Boccacio's  stories.  Nevertheless,  the 
first  great  masterpiece  of  humour  destined  to  electrify  the  world, 
nu  the  "  Don  Quixote"  of  Spain.  It  was  mainljr  negative  in- 
deed ;  but  that  which  exposes  imperfection  and  would  correct  it, 
must  in  tome  sort  be  negative ;  and  "  Don  Quixote^  teaches  us 
to  love  faunuin  nature  in  the  person  of  the  unfortunate  knight' 
errant,  whose  endeavoun,  however  miadireoted,  were  sot  the  leu 
j^uine  and  true-hearted. 

But  it  ia  not  our  preeent  purpose  to  trace  the  progress  of 
humour  from  clime  to  clime  and  age  to  i^.  SufBce  it  to  [wofess, 
that  our  own  national  literature  may  claim  a  proud  pre-amiDenoe^ 
in  this  as  in  BO  many  other  spheres.  It  is  probable,  that  tho 
stores  of  Europe  united  would  not  be  found  sufficient  to  oountei^ 
b^ance  her  humouristic  treasury.  Spain  may  quote  Cervantes  i 
France,  Le  Sage,  Moli^re,  Beaumarohais,  perhu»  Montaigne ; 
Germany,  Leasing,  Wielaod,  and  Jean  Paul;  Italy,  her  mock 
heroics.  As  for  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  we  proiieaB  our 
ignorance.  Strange,  to  say,  we,  though  Quarterly  Beviewers,  are 
positively  not  omniscient ;  not  even,  though,  under  Piovidowe,  we 
indite  our  sentences  in  that  royal  style,  which  is  the  prerogativet 
of  the  monarch  and  the  anonymous  eritielino.  Yet  let  us  not  belie 
ourselves ;  we  know  Andeisen  the  Dane,  and  Frederica  Bremer  the 
Swede,  and  we  have  further  read  some  Russian  works  of  fiction, 
in  German  versions  of  them,  which  certainly  appeared  anv  thing 
but  humorous.  We  can  affirm  as  much  of  those  Polish  and 
Hungarian  works,  with  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  beoom* 
acquainted,  in  more  familiar  tongues.  In  fine,  we  believe,  thai 
these  and  other  lands  unnamed  would  add  little  to  tiie  store  of 
the  world's  humorous  creations,  were  one  language  oommon  to 
all  men,  and  they  indited  in  the  same.  And  now,  we  oao  (qipose 
Shakspeare  to  Cervantes,  Moli^re,  WieUud  (  and  .oh  I  how  far 
greater  he  than  that  or  any  other  earthly  triad  I— How  did  ha 
read  the  very  heart  of  humanity,  and  how  has  ha  made  it  beat 
palpably  before  us  in  his  immortal  works ! — How  has  he  UeAded 
the  sweetest  sympathy  with  human  virtues,  with  the  keeuaet  sense 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  best  ! — His  fools,  as  was  before 
sun^ted,  are  rarely  mere  things  for  mirth ;  but,  living,  breathii^ 
feUow-creatures,  whom  we  ieam  to  love,  and  pity,  aiid  i<egar£ 
Let  us  think  of  the  noble-hearted  companion  to  the  poor  di» 
crowned  Lear,  ever  ready  with  a  forced  laugh  and  a  tnting  jett 


to  divert  the  maddening  soul  of  his  master  from  the  Bontemal* 
tion  of  his  inhuman  vrronga ;  who  knew  Cordelia  and  loHed  att, 
and  had  no  doubt  been  fuUy  estimated  by  hex  i  ■"  Siniim  of  faiag'. 
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kkdt'*i  goiE^  into  Franeej  Sir,  the  fool  hath  much  pined  awayf^ 
or  let  118  remember  tiie  shrewd  and  somewhat  artificial  ^'  Touch- 
stone^^ whd  yet  follows  his  mistress  into  bailishment,  and  cheers 
her  spirit  with  his  quirks  and  his  oddities:  *^  I  care  not  for  my 
spirit,  if  tiijr  legs  were  not  weary  :^^  or  the  sentimental  '^  Feste  :'^ 
er  eren  the  manrellous  good-temp«^,  long-su£fering  ^^  Dromios.^ 
But  it  matters  little  to  what  class  of  humorous  characters  w» 
turn  our  attention  in  the  works  of  the  bard  of  Avon ;  grotesquo^ 
barbarism  in  Oaliban,  selfnaatisfied  idiallow  silliness  in  Trinculo^ 
etamum-place  sensuality  in  Stephano,  shrewd  and  yet  oood-^ 
hearted  ludf-wittedness  In  Launee,  Tamie  Imd  frothy  pomposity  in 
BfaalloW}  imbecility  in  Slender^  tdkative  laxity  in  Mistrtei^ 
Qmeklyf  all  are  hit  ctf  to  the  life,  some  by  a  few  rapid  strokes ; 
olhets  ill  finished  portraits,  and  with  lines  drawn  close  and  fine  r 
and  without  ever  degenerating  into  thai  mere  embodiment  of 
hnmoufs  at  which  Bm  Jonson  aimed,  and  of  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  giveii  us  Hn  examjde  in  Sir  Percy  Shafton ;  though  he^ 
no  doubt,  has  added  Tarious  individualizing  traits,  which  raise  his 
knight.  ld>eve  the  artificial  creatures  whom  rare  old  '^  Ben"^  .eiii« 
ploys  for  his  machinery*  After  Shakspeare^  then,  we  scareely 
fieei  entitled  to  ennnierate  Ben  Jonson,  though  we  enjoy  his 
exquisite  inaSqUes,  and  own  the  able  wit  which  distinguishes  his 
comedies;  But  wit  is  not  humour^  Bobadil  is  not  a  living  crea^ 
tuce  as  Pistol  is,  that  noisy  swaggerer  Pistol ;  and  yet  Bobacyt 
h  6ne  of  Ben  Jonson'^s  nearest  approaches  to  a  humorous  cha^^ 
hwter ;  his  mdH  successfbl  is  that  of  Justice  Clement,  who  em-' 
bodies  an  admirable  idea  very  imperfectly  developed ;  th^t  of  a 
remarkably  kind-hearted  old  man  who  cannot  hurt  a  mouse,  but  is 
always,  in  theory  and  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law,  and  its  immediate  execution  on  all  ofienders,  and  endea- 
vours to  hide  his  real  mildness  under  the  veil  of  extreme  severity 
of  bearing.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  hate  much  wit ;  mainly  wit 
of  Im  ofiensive  and  odious  nature,  uttered  at  the  expense  of  good? 
ness  and  Virtue;  but  we  should  declare  humour  to  be  utterly 
unknown  to  them,  were  it  not  for  the  one  character  of  ^^  Bessus, 
in  which  they  have  perhaps  transcended  *•*'  Pistol  ;^'  showing  us  a 
combination  of  real  meanness  and  excessive  smallness  of  nature  with 
vanity  and  pomposity  which  is  infinitely  amusing,  at  least  in  the  ear- 
Jier  scenes  of  the  play  where  he  is  introduced ;  the  latter  are  exag-r 
gerated  and  disagreeable.  ^*  Beaumont  and  Fletcher'^  never  knew 
when  they  had  given  enough  of  any  thing ;  being  alike  deficient  in 
taste  and  principle,  they  went  on,  as  they  mncied,  heaping  up  effects^ 
until  they  sacrificed  the  very  semblance  of  reality ;  not  knowing  6t 
remetnbering  that  even  sunshine  itself,  too  fierce  or  too  continuous^ 
bfmmee  a  ^urse,  not  bleising,  and  impoyeiiBteff  what  it  wonl4 
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enrich.  In  fact,  their  want  of  common  aenBe  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  union  of  folly  with  wickedness  in  those  who  might 
be  wise,  if  they  loved  and  lived  for  God  and  man.  Dryden  and 
Pope  too,  though  both  possesune  stores  of  wit,  are  deficient  in 
true  humour ;  and  so  is  even  Swift,  much  as  his  "  Gulliver"  de- 
limits us.  But  Sterae,  on  the  other  hand,  Lawrence  Sterne,  with 
ul  the  drawbacks  which  may  justly  be  alleged  ^{ainst  him,  was  a 
true  master  of  humours ;  as  "  Gorporat  Trim"  and  hia  master 
will  bear  record  to  the  end  of  time ;  and  Fielding,  despite  un- 
deniable coarseness,  which  would  make  us  shrink  from  recommend- 
ing his  general  perusal  in  these  days,  has,  more  especially  in 
**  Joseph  A  ndrews,"  sounded  the  depths  and  shoals  of  humounatic 
comedy;  and  Goldsmith,  too,  in  the  delightful  and  inimitable 
'*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  has  given  ns  that  exquisite  comlrin^ion 
of  <)uiet  cheerfulness  and  sweetness,  with  strong  good  sense, 
vhich  prompts  at  once  to  tears  and  lat^hter,  the  most  ddightfiil 
of  all  combinations.  We  cannot  say  much  for  Farquhar,  Con- 
greve,  Wycherley,  Mrs.  Centlivre,  &ic. ;  wit  they  all  possess  in 
abundance,  and  sometimes  humour  too  ;  but  it  is  sadly  '*  marred 
in  the  delivery,"  and  can  "  profit  little."  Sheridan,  too,  has  more  of 
wit  than  humour,  and  cannot  he  commended  as  a  moralist.  We 
have  omitted  Smollett  from  our  list ;  for,  as  a  whole,  he  pleases 
us  not ;  and  though  Butler,  Prior,  and  Steele  have  claims  on 
men's  regard,  we  stay  not  to  enforce  them.  But  for  Addison  a 
^>ecial  word  of  recognition  must  be  reserved,  whose  delightful 
**  Sir  Roger"  has  been  so  long  the  theme  of  admiration,  and 
whose  peculiar  genius  has  inspired  one  modem  but  true-hearted 
American,  Washington  Irving,  to  efforts  which  have  perchance 
surpaased  the  c^d'auvrs$  of  his  master. 

Yet  with  all  that  has  been  enumerated,  and  far  more  not 
touched  on  here,  we  think  that  we  can  rindicate  yet  higher 
humouristic  glories  for  the  last  half  century.  In  poetry,  the 
legendary  ballads  of  Southey,  those,  at  least,  of  a  lighter  order, 
have  attained  to  an  excellence  of  their  kind  not  ea«ly  to  be  sur- 
passed ;  who  that  has  ever  read  them  will  not  remember  vrith  de- 
light "  Queen  Orica  and  the  Martyrs  Five,"  and  "  Queen  Mary^a 
Gorietening !"  Moore  and  Byron  are  not  to  be  named  in  the  same 
category  with  Southey ;  both  have  much  wit,  the  former's  somfr- 
.times  puyful,  the  latter's  almost  always  evil  and  destructive ;  but  • 
neither  of  them  excels  in  humour.  The  wit,  and  what  tome  would 
call  the  humour  of  Byron's  "  Don  Juan,"  resides  almost  exoln- 
sivety  in  incongruous  and,  oFttimes,  sturtlingly  profane  colloca- 
tions  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  combined  with  a  certain 
brilliant  flnnhinpaiij  aod  a  wonderful  knack  at  rhyming.  Bat,  io 
proee,  Scott  was,  perii^)e,  the  first  great  champion  of  an 
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for  the  nineteenth  century.  We  can  only  allude  now  to  his 
^^  Caleb  fialderstones^^  and  **  Dominie  Sampsons  ^^  his  Antiqua- 
ries and  his  Friars.  But  he  will  be  admitted  to  have  familianzed 
us  with  all  the  more  amiable  and  more  ludicrous  traits  of  Scottish 
nationality,  and,  writing  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  and  sym- 
pathizing with  those  whom  he  depicts,  he  has  transcended  a 
whole  legion  of  witlings,  and  vindicated  the  propriety  of  the 
natural  union  betwixt  sound  principle  and  genuine  humour. 
Miss  Edgeworth,  though  with  tne  saa  drawbacK  of  irreliffion— 
negative  not  positive,  consisting  in  the  absence  of  distmctive 
Christianity,  not  in  the  presence  of  offensive  infidelity — ^performed 
in  some  decree  a  similar  labour  of  love  for  our  Irisn  neighbours ; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  her  humour  is  ofttimes  cold  and 
mechanical,  and  her  morality  wanting  in  the  principle  of  genial 
charity.  Various  other  humourists  have  arisen,  of  whom  we 
might  speak  at  length.  Miss  Austen  has  certainly  claims  on  our 
consideration,  and  so  has  even  Bulwer  in  some  parts  of  ^^  Pelham^ 
and  ^^  Eugene  Aram,^  and  so  most  assuredly  has  Marryatt  in 
**  Peter  Smpie  ^  and  other  of  his  naval  creations :  but  Miss 
Austen  is  a  bttle  '^  coldish,^^  and  Bulwer  is  somewhat  flimsy,  and 
Marryatt  is  rather  hard-hearted,  as  ^'  The  Naval  Captain,  and 
*^  Mr.  Midshipman  Easv,^^  and  '^  Percival  Keene'*^  erince,  thou)]^ 
not  so  much  so  as  Smouett,  to  whom  we  prefer  him  on  the  whole. 
But,  perhi^  this  our  own  immediate  day  is  the  most  highly 
favoui^  by  a  directly  humouristic  display,  in  two  great  Indivi- 
dualities, at  kast,  to  which  we  purpose  to  devote  some  cursory 
remarks. 

We  are  not  peculiarly  proud  of  the  pleasing  prettynesses  of 
Leieh  Hunt,  (the  alliteration  was  not  sought  for,)  though  we  like 
much  his  volume  of  *^  Wit  and  Humour,^^  preferring,  however, 
that  on  *'*'  Fancy  and  Imagination  ;^  nor  would  we  commend  the 
harsh,  and  crude,  and  unwholesome  sloeberries  which  Dourias 
Jerrold  proflers  us,  as  grapes  from  the  vinevard  of  wit ;  npr  Soea 
Mrs.  Gbre'^s  flippancy,  nor  Mrs.  TroUope  s  coarseness,  engage 
our  marked  sympathies.  And  yet  all  these  writers,  and  various 
others  unnoted,  nave  merits  in  their  way  which  we  must  not  be 
understood  to  question :  thus,  Mrs.  Gore  has  real  quickness  and 
fertility  of  invention,  and  a  certain  superficial  knowled^  of  the 
worst  side  of  life ;  and  Mrs.  TroUope  has  strong  masculine  sense 
andenerOT,  and  living  earnestness,  and  in  one  work,  ^'  The  Widow 
Bamaby,  despite  the  vulgarity  of  some  scenes,  has  attained  the 
excellent,  and  created  what  will  long  endure ;  and  even  Douelas 
Jerrold  has  generous  impulses  at  times,  when  his  head  will  allow 
his  heart  fair  play,  and  always  a  brilliant  imagination ;  and  has 
attained  some  approach  to  truth  in  the  ^'  Caudte  Papers,^  thoi^ 


fta  question  whetiier  that  produotion  has  not  wnmght  mcae  hanii 
than  good ;  but  all  these,  and  many  other,  comparatively  feeble, 
lumioories,  wax  pale  and  dim  within  the  sphere  of  the  two  smia  of 
fanmour,  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  Wit,  others  may  and  do  excel 
in;  Jeftold,  for  inatanoe,  is  far  above  either  of  these  in  this 
department,  and  ao,  perhaps,  is  Lever,  whom  we  reserve  for 
Aitui*e  consideration :  but  then  wit  ia  as  inferior  to  humour  aa 
Boap-bubblea  to  genial  nectar,  as  the  froth  on  the  surface  to  the 
pure  liqaid  beneath,  or  even  as  the  shadow  to  the  Buhatanoe. 
Wit  is  no  more  than  a  curious  coUocfttion  of  apparently  dissimilar 
Dlyeots ;  it  is  a  lower  form  of  exprenion  of  that  poetic  fancy,  so 
vuracteriBtio  of  our  English  urds,  which  finds  some  type  of 
beauty  in  the  material  world  for  every  emotion  of  the  soul. 
HuraouTt  M  haa  been  before  remarked,  deals  mainly  with 
hunuui  character ;  it  contrasts  the  real  with  the  ideal  in  the  spirit 
of  Koniol  love  uid  pity,  and  moves  at  once  to  tears  and  laughteri 
Wit,  then,  is  nuunly  externa] ;  homour  internal :  the  former  is 
dependant  on  the  tamj ;  the  latter  on  reason  and  feeling.  Every 
great  humourist  will  be  probably  found  to  possess  wit,  or  the 
c^tacity  for  wit,  as  well,  at  least,  in  a  degree :  but  a  very  mishty 
sod  brilliant  witling,  or  witmonger,  may  not  possess  a  single 
spark  of  genuine  humour.  Wit  la  generally  negative ;  humour 
OS  generally  affirmative.  But  we  wiu  not  carry  our  definitions 
furuier  for  the  present,  or  we  may  haply  seem  to  contradict 
ourselres ;  for  ve  confess,  that  the  boundaries  of  either  region 
OAnnot  be  absolutely  determined;  that  wit  may  be  sometunes 
found  in  humour,  and  even  humour  in  wit. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  Biokens  and  Thackeray.  Some 
readers  may  wonder  at  our  at  once  elevating  the  latter  humourist, 
on  the  aoore  of  one  great  work,  to  a  level  with  the  author  of 
«  The  Pickwick  Papers,"  "  Oliver  Twist,"  "  Nicholas  Nickleby," 
and  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit ;"  but  were  Thackeray  never  to  com- 
plete bis  "  Pendennis,"  or  other  works,  and  to  rest  his  clum  to 
the  admiration  of  future  generations  on  "  Vanitnr  Fair"  alono, 
he  would  have  already  achieved  a  humouristic  elevation,  which 
admits,  periiapB,'of  no  supremacy,  save  that  of  the  all-conquer- 
ing "  Shakspeare."  Cervantes'  fame  rests  on  "  Don  Quixote ;" 
Swift's  practically  on  "  Gulliver ;"  Sterne's  on  "  Tristram 
Shandy  T  and  Goldsmith's  on  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  We 
are  now  in  the  habit  of  expecting  voluminous  contributions  to 
literature  from  all  men  of  high  literary  genius;  nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  the  authors  of  most  absolute  merit  have  generally 
been  the  most  fertile  also.  Hut  "  Vanity  Fair "  is  enough  of 
itself  to  ground  a  European,  nay,  a  world-reputation,  and  that  of 
tba  most  enduring  nature.     But  let  us  proceed  in  order  due. 


Dickens,  who  came  first  in  order  of  time,  cimms  also  our  first* 
attention.  Now,  let  ns  not  hesitate  to  avow,  and  at  once,  that 
there  is  much  we  cannot  approve  of  in  this  author^s  writings. 
We  do  not  aUude  to  the  tendencjr  to  vaffue  and  pernicious  een^ 
timentalism  apparent  in  his  *^  Battle  of  Xife,^^  and  other  recent 
produetioils,  but  rather  to  that  absence  of  direct  reference  to  the 
%^hesi  motives/  which  led  a  critic  to  observe,  that  Sunday  seemed 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  week  in  all  the  tales  of  Mn  Dickens* 
There  is  an  improvement,  and  we  are  happy  to  record  the  fiu^  in 
tiiis  respect.  Its  first  perceptible  mark  was  the  sympathetic 
bodying  forth  of  the  country  clerffjrman  who  buries  little  Ncll^  in 
'*  tiie  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  And  in  this  writer's  latest  work, 
*'  Doihbey  and  Son,'^  which  we  have  noted  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  we  have  remarked,  with  much  pleasure,  a  reverential  ton^ 
as  to  the  holv  mystery  of  Baptism,  and  a  general  recognition  df 
the  priiciical  value  of  religion,  which  lea£  us  to  hope  for  vet 
clearer,  and  better,  and  higher  things.  We  have  heard  that 
Mr.  Dickens  was  not,  but  has  now  become,  a  member  of  otir 
Ohurch.  If  this  be  so,  we  thank  Ood  that  he  has  been  led  to 
such  visible  comnnmion  with  us,  and  venture  to  pray  that  he  may 
receive  a  more  and  more  abundant  revelation  of  Qospel,  and 
therefore  Oatholic,  truth.  We  believe  that  he  is  a  triend  of 
order,  we  are  sure  that  his  instincts  are  devotional ;  why,  then, 
should  he  not  be  ^^  one  of  us,''  in  the  terrible  strife  approaching 
betwixt  unbelief  and  lawlessness  and  the  spirit  of  obedtenoe  td 
our  God !  More  of  this  anon«  We  should  also  desire  that  sotne 
careless  expressions,  tending  indirectly  to  encourage  a  national 
sin,  drunkenhess,  b^  avoided^ for  the  future ;  and  that  a  sincere 
determination  be  shown  to  cling  to  truth,  and  throw  *'  ikotion" 
overboard*  We  think  there  was  a  tendency  in  Mr.  Dickens's 
mind,  a  few  years  ago,  to  hold  our  aristocratic  institutions  respon 
siUe  for  our  partial  social  destitution,  and  other  existing  evib :  hii 
visit  to  the  transatlantic  land  of  democracy  has,  we  brieve,  gond 
far  to  correct  this  impression.  At  least,  we  trace  no  r$Uoi  of  it, 
even,  in  the  last  great  emanation  of  our  author's  spirit,  *^  Dombey 
and  Son."  Not  that  We  would  be  understciod  to  dissent  from  the 
positions  put  forward  in  ^*  The  Chimes  "  for  instance,  or  tiiat 
we  are  indined  to  condemn  the  forcible  illustrStion  therein  con^ 
veyed  of  the  miseries  of  the  poor;  or  that  we  think  the  condem* 
nation  of  Malthusian  and  anti-Christian  theories  a  whit  too  savage 
and  severe :  but  the  picture  there  drawn  was  one-sided ;  the 
counter-balancing  pole  of  truth  was  wanting:  we  heard  much 
of  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  labouring-classes,  and  the  vile  selfish* 
Hess  of  the  rich,  but  saw  nothing  of  the  reverse  sidB  of  the  m^iM, 
which  hevertheW  idsp  etists.    Mr.  Dickens  iqfipeaMi^  la  tMy 
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inclined  to  fall  in  witb  the  sweeping  allegations  of  Douglas  Jer- 
roldand  other  destructives,  and  eitiier  directly  or  indirectly  to  swell 
their  cries  for  a  \-iolent  social  revolution.  It  may  be,  that  calm 
reflection  has  induced  far  sounder  views ;  and  an  instinctive  dis- 
like of  these  ravenous  hirds  of  carnage,  which  seem  to  scent  the 
coming  desolation  and  croak  for  their  prey,  may  also  have  gone 
&r  to  repel  such  alliance  ;  and  something,  too,  may  have  been 
wrought  by  the  evidence  of,  and,  if  report  may  ne  credited, 
direct  participation  in,  the  charities  of  one  of  the  moat  virtuous, 
noble-hearted,  and  Ghriatian  women  with  whose  possession  this 
oduntty  is  blessed.  But,  however  the  change  has  been  effected, 
it  would  certainly  seem  "  for  the  time  present  to  ba  real.  And, 
now,  a  truce  to  these  more  serious  considerations ;  and  let  ns 
devote  a  few  words  to  comments  on  the  humouristic  excellencies 
of  this  great  writer. 

Genial  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men,  and  more  especially  vith 
the  pure  and  lovely,  under  a  homely  garb,  and  wearing  the  aspect 
of  infantine  innocence,  is  his  predominant  characteristic  No 
man,  probably,  has  ever  understood  and  pourtntyed  children  so 
well ;  realizing  and  dramatically  rendering  their  aweet  simplicity, 
their  charming  artlessness,  and  all  their  winning  **  words  and 
ways."  No  man  has  ever  depicted  childlike  characters,  tn  various 
aspects  and  nositions,  with  such  truthfulness  and  delightful 
geniality,  with  such  noble  and  genuine  admiration  and  love. 
From  "  Pickwick"  to  "  Pinch,"  and  the  gloriotu  "  Obtain 
Cottle,"  as  we  may  fitly  denominate  him,  a  range  of  portraitures 
of  this  class  has  been  presented  to  us,  unequalled  in  all  the  stores 
of  humour  of  all  ages.  That  an  author,  thus  imbued  with  a 
pure  and  lovely  childlike  spirit,  (and  this  he  must  possess  who 
could  write  thus,  despite  nis  keen  sagacity,  sound  sense,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,)  must  be  emiaently  Christian,  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  will  surely  not  be  questioned.  Christianity 
alone  nas  taught  us  to  reverence  this  simple  purity  of  heart; 
which  we  love  and  admire  the  more,  the  more  we  are  construned 
-  to  laugh  at  its  singular  methods  of  expression.  And  here,  be  it 
observed,  that  though  imperfection  be  laughable,  downri^t  vice 
never  is  so.  The  failings  of  the  good,  whom,  taken  for  ul  in  all, 
we  are  compelled  "  to  look  up  to,"  whom  we  long  to  emulate,  at 
least,  in  their  better  qualities,  these,  despite  their  incongruity, 
are  rarely  painful,  especially  when  they  are  of  an  intellectual,  not 
a  moral  nature.  We  certainly  do  not  regard  our  dear  friend 
"  Pinch"  the  less,  because  his  excessive  simplicity  sometimes 
moves  us  to  tears  of  pity;  and  the  intimate  reliance  of  "  CapVn 
Cuttle"  on  the  wisdom  of  his  friend  "  Bnnsby,"  thoorii  not 
remarkably  senaible,  doet  most  tmdoabiedly  enhaiioa  tiw  mmi^ 
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of  his  charaeter,  and  makes  us  love  hiro,  and  even  esteem  him 
more.  The  Christian  virtues  of  meekness,  faith,  unhesitating 
reliance,  charity,  are  all  shadowed  forth  in  the  characters  of 
these  humouristic  heroes ;  and,  in  the  case  of  '*  The  Captain,^ 
they  do  further  assume  a  directly  devotional  development,  which 
some  readers  may  think  calculated  to  throw  ridicule  on  relirioui 
but  which  to  us  only  appears  to  hallow  it  in  its  most  nnintSlee* 
tual  guise.  Thus,  the  Grange  use  made  by  ^^  Gap^en  Guttle  ^  of 
the  Uommon  Prayer  Book  for  devotional  pui^poses,  is  to  us  at 
once  affecting  and  humouvistically  delightful ;  and  when  he  makes 
the  wrong  responses  with  such  emphasis,  and  with  such  a  humble 
and  loving  intention,  we  feel  that  a  great  practical  lesson  is 
conveyed  to  us,  teaching  us  to  bear  with  all  such  errors  of  com- 
prehension, more  especially  in  the  poor,  as  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  loving  obedience.  Let  us  not  be  imagined  to 
vindicate  pious  frauds,  because  their  immediate  effect  on  the  poor 
and  lowly  may  be  good,  or  to  palliate  any  error  in  the  preacher 
or  instructor*  Where  the  Ghurch  pays  no  strict  regard  to  truth, 
the  educated  will  necessarily  cast  off  all  religion ;  and  the  poor, 
too,  in  time  are  like  to  follow  the  example  set  by  their  superiors : 
as  the  scenes  now  enacted  in  Roman  GathoUc  Germany  and  other 
foreign  states  may  teach  us.  But,  to  resume,  Dickens  adds  to 
this  remarkable  and  delightful  power  of  depicting  children  and 
childlike  spirits,  of  whose  like  is  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,''^  a 
keen  perception  of  the  humorous  in  all  classes,  as  evinced  in' 
"  Sam  Weller,''  and  so  many  other  creatures  of  his  fertile  fancy. 
We  do  not  delight  so  much  in  the  juvenile  and  aggressive  class 
of  characters  of  whom  Sam  is  the  type,  because  a  certain  amount 
of  sauciness  and  real  irreverence  of  spirit  is  manifest  in  their  tone 
and  deportnaent,  for  which  their  goodness  of  heart  does  not  quite 
make  amends :  but  even  these  have  been  softened  down  of  late ; 
for  ^^  Mark  Tapwell,^^  their  latest  representative,  had  more  of 
the  humility  of  a  pure  and  noble  heart  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. In  *^  Dombey  and  Son,"*^  there  is  no  individual  exactlv 
pertiuning  to  this  class ;  unless,  indeed,  ^*  Miss  Susan  Nipper, 
that  admirable  embodiment  of  really  amiable,  but,  at  first,  un- 

J)leasant,  snappishness,  pertain  to  the  category,  whose  proximity 
or  a  long  time  to  her  almost  too  angelic  and  spiritual  mistress, 
gradually  corrects  her  propensities,  and  softens  her  into  a  most 
useful  and  pleasant  member  of  society. 

But  we  are  hurrying  out  of  bounds,  pressing  forward  while  so 
much  lies  behind  us.  First,  before  we  consider  '^  Dombev  and 
Son,^^  let  us  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  literary  career  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  let  us  further  enumerate  one  or  two  of  his  general 
qualities  which  we  have  as  yet  omitted  to  record*    His  grapluo 
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power  of  "  dagneireotj^g  "  every  object  he  baa  once  beheld,  in 
words,  miut  not  he  forgotten;  more  especially  hia  wondrous  oof^ 
nizBcee  of  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  modern  "urbs^''  of  tbo 
world;  which  is  ranpbatioally  "  Town,"  London.  Nor  must  we 
fail  to  aeknowledge  nis  keen  powers  of  satire,  developed  in  the 
portraiture  of  "  Pecksniff"  and  ao  many  other  living  oharactenif 
though  on  this  point  he  must  decidedly  yield  the  palm  to  his  great 
rival,  or  rather  feUow-workman,  Thackeray.  Dickens  came  out 
at  onoe  "forty  thonaand strong,"  to  speak  colloquially.  "Pick- 
wick "  carried  us  all  by  storm.  It  is  still  esteemed  by  many  hia 
beat  work.  We  admire  it  much,  but  cannot  regard  it  in  this 
HAt  i  for  the  eamestnese,  pathos,  and  poetry  so  conspicuous  in 
hu  later  great  creations  are  almost  wholly  wanting  to  it.  "  Oliver 
Twist"  was,  in  some  renwets^an  advance;  its  subject,  indeed, 
was  eminently  painfid,  and  we  must  be  allowed  even  t«  hazard  the 
assertion,  that  some  of  the  scenes  in  it,  and  more  especially  those 
eonneoted  with  love  mstten,  bordered  on  twaddle ;  but  the  ex- 
quisite touches  of  pathos  here  and  there  were   revelations  of 


beauty  for  which  we  were  not  prepared.  Who  can  ever  forget 
the  exquisitely  mournful  and  yet  glad  parting  of  the  little  dymg 
orphan  child  and  Oliver !     Then  came  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  ;"  we 


are  compelled  to  pass  on  hurriedlv,  though  we  would  willingly 
say  muon  on  each  of  these  creations.  As  a  whole,  "  Nichouu 
Nickleby  ^  was  a  mora  pleasant  work  to  us  than  either  of  those 
preceding  it,  though  not,  perhaps,  as  laughable  as  "  Pickwick," 
or  as  powerihi  as  "  Oliver  Twist."  The  story  had  far  more  of 
intereet ;  and,  perhaps,  a  hig^r  artistic  unity  was  attained.  There 
was  less,  too,  of  caiicatore  and  exaggeration,  and  more  reality  in 
many  reapeota,  and  a  more  equable  Eiuance  of  humour  aad  pathos 
was  preserved.  Then  oame  *'  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  more 
pathetic  than  any  of  its  predeoesaors,  though  otherwiae  faulty ; 
and  then  "  Bamaby  Rudge,"  poesesaing  great  merits  too,  and, 
perhaps,  more  manifest  pictureequenefis,  more  poetry  of  conoeption 
than  its  elder  brethren.  And  then  "  Martin  Ghuzzlewit "  was 
bodied  forth ;  at  first,  forced  and  unnatural,  begun  by  a  veiy  pert 
and  "  haberdaaherlike  "  attack  on  all  claims  of  ancestry  and  lofty 
birth,  but  afterwards  assuming  a  special  character  of  its  own, 
sternly  instructive  in  its  American  scenes,  more  directly  moral 
than  any  other  work  from  the  same  hand,  genial  and  pioiia-hearted 
in  the  delineation  of  "  Pinch  "  and  his  ways ;  aa  a  whole,  very 
delightful,  though  no  doubt  faulty  also,  bocauae  containing  more 
of  the  atrained  and  unnatural  than  ita  predecessors.  Then  came 
the  Christmas  books.  The  sketches  of  foreign  travels  we,  for 
the  present,  pass  over,  confining  ourselves  to  fiction.  In  the 
Ghriatmaa  and  New  Year  gifU  there  has  decidedly  been  no  advance. 


•The  fimk'detii^ited  Everybody  from  it«  ffeniaB^  and  praetaoil 
utility.  Tlie  aeooiid  wai  very  powerfiil,  mt  latner  bittor ;  adr 
miraSle  in  its  way,  yet,  perhaps,  scarcely  adapted  for  its  purpose. 
The  third,  ''  The  Orioket  on  the  Hearth,''  though  affBctedln  parta^ 
•was  pleasing  aa  a  whole^  and  in  some  passages  delightful,  but  very 
d^betive  in  moral;  ^^aouiaghga  sentimental  reserve  betwixt 
husband  and  wife,  cideulaled  to  emet  extensive  injury ;  and  furiheri 
marveUousIy  improbable.  The  kst,  *'  The  Battle  of  Life,^  was 
infinitidy  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  of  the  former  three  i  tntoes 
of  a  masteivhaad  might,  indeed,  still  be  discerned  in  it ;  but  im^ 
probability  waa  therein  developed  into  the  impossible,  and  a  false 
morbid  notion  of  that  holy  thing,  ''  self-sacrifice,^  inculcated,  but 
too  mpch  in.  keeping  with  the  exaggerations  of  the  day ;  a  loved 
and  loving  maiden  bdng  actually  induced  to  abandon  her  lover 
and  pretend  to  run  away  with  another  roan,  to  the  anguish  and  all 
but  despair  of  that  lover  and  her  sister  and  father,  in  order  that 
the  saia  sister  might  have  a  chance  of  securing  for  herself  that 
affection  which  the  supposed  lost  one  had  cast  away.  And  this 
childish,  not  ehildlike,  mean,  not  noble,  desire  of  the  younger  maid 
to  rival  her  elder  sister^s  natural  and  becoming  self-sacrifice,  since 
ike  was  not  beloved,  is  commended  and  held  up  by  Oharles  Dickens 
as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  England  a  daughters  1  But  let  us 
pot  dwell  on  this  unhappy  theme. 

Finally,  then,  *^  Dombey  and  Son  ^  has  speared,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  restore  our  confidence  aa  to  the  moral  soundness  of 
this  author  and  his  recovery  from  morbid  tendencies ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  convince  us  that  his  reverence  for  revelation  has 
deepened  and  is  deepening.  The  first  quarter  of  this  work,  up  to 
little  Dombey^s  death,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things  in  all 
literature ;  the  seauel  has  great  beauties,  but  suffers  much  by 
coming  after  it,  Tnoiigh  we  cannot  understand  the  father's  honor 
of  the  sweet  sister,  we  can  well  understand  why  she  should  fail 
in  replacing  little  Paul:  we  cannot  attach  that  vivid  interest  to 
her  which  we  did  to  the  odd  and  yet  so  natural  child,  whose  life 
and  death  are,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  such  wonderful  keeping 
with  one  another,  and  constitute  in  themselves  a  work  of  the 
highest  art.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  devoting  a  careful 
cntioism  to  *'  Dombey  and  Son  :^'  it  is,  in  some  respects,  better 
written,  though  with  more  apparent  labour,  than  any  of  the  works 
that  have  gone  beforeit.  Its  general  purpose, to  teach  the  valueless* 
ness,  ip  themselves,  of  the  greatest  earthly  possessions,  is  highly  to 
be  commended;  and  the  character  of  ^'Mr.  Dombey,'"  which 
elucidates  this  moral,  is  drawn  with  a  master^hand,  though  the 
portraiture  is  exaggerated.  *^  Mrs.  Dombey^  we  think  oveiv- 
drawPt.  and  her  l|pe  of  eonduot  appeanj  to  us  most  unnatiuilif 
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Such  things  ffidjr  have  happened  in  real  life,  but  "truth  is  strong 
than,  fiction  :**  that  is,  incongruities  are  discovered  in  life  which 
may  not  be  permitted  in  works  of  art.  The  probable  alone  is  the 
relatively  true ;  though,  practically  Bpeaking,  the  all  but  impos- 
Bible  may  AatM  occurred.  "Mr.  Toots'  is  a  delightful  individnality 
in  his  way,  and  his  union  with  "  Miss  Susan  Nipper,"  despite  her 
comparatively  low  origiD,  is  highly  satisfactory.  Fmally,  "Dombey 
and  Son"  is,  on  many  points,  an  advance  ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole, 
evidence  to  us  of  yet  higher  powers  residing  in  our  author  than  be 
has  till  now  exhibited  :  not  that  we  believe  he  vnll  exhibit  these 
in  straining  after  the  romantic  and  poetical.  No ;  unless  cor- 
rect principles,  moral  and  intellectual,  religious  and  political, 
broaden  and  deepen  within  his  mind  and  soul,  he  will,  in  our 
opinion,  retrograde  in  future  works.  But  so  much  is  certain; 
there  ia  no  standing  stiD  for  Charles  Dickens  :  if  he  adds  to  his 
stock  of  realized  truths  he  will  advance  ;  if  he  does  not',  he  will 
be  driven  to  take  refuge  in  exaggeration  to  avoid  repetition ;  and 
then  is  sure  to  decline,  perhaps  to  fall. 

And  now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  his  great,  in  some  respects, 
indeed,  greater,  contemporary,  who,  however,  cedes  the  palm  to  him 
in  various  qualities  of  high  art.  For,  first,  Thackeray,  though  he 
has  an  accurate  perception  of  the  outward  world  in  his  way,  cannot 
paint  and  describe  as  Dickens  can  ;  he  has  not  that  strong  instinct 
of  locality;  he  rather  tells  us  what  has  bappoued  than  pUces  all 
the  Bcenes  actually  before  us,  as  does  the  author  of  ^'  Domb^  and 
Son."  Then,  again,  though  he  writes  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and 
though  he  has  decidedly  more  of  the  serpent''e  wisdom,  he  is  com- 
paratively deficient  in  the  harmleseness  of  the  dove.  He  does 
not  understand  childhood  in  its  ideal  and  ofttimes  real  purity  and 
innocence,  as  does  Dickens ;  his  is  a  harsher,  sterner  view.  He 
directs  our  attention  to  that  "original  sin"  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  young  child  at  so  early  a  period :  he  has  given  ns, 
indeed,  one  wonderful  childlike  and  yet  manly  character,  superior 
toany  tluDgDickcnshasachievedintliat  hne,wemean  "Dobbins;'* 
but  "  Amelia,"  though  meant  to  be  innocent  and  amiable,  is  really 
mean  and  selfish  ;  and,  after  all  his  exaggerated  encomiums,  the 
author  is  compelled  to  confess  as  much  himself.  There  is  not 
much  unity  of  design  in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  for  to  this  we  propose  to 
confine  our  remarks.  The  "  Snob  Papers,"  the  "  Yellow- Plush 
Papers,"  the  "  Travels,  Irish  and  Egyptian,"  "  Jeames's  Diary," 
"Christmas  Tales,"  and  various  papers  contributed  to  "Fraser'a," 
have  possessed  great  merit  in  their  way,  though  this  merit  has 
been  generally  tinctured  by  flippancy,  and  sometimes  attainted  by 
downright  want  of  taste ;  but  they  fall  far  below  the  level  of  this 
one  great  work  of  fiction,  "  Vanity  Fair,"     It  is  called  "  a  novel 
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-withotifc  a  hero.^  It  is  scarcely  a  novel  at  all,  for  it  is  sadly  de(i« 
cient  in  unity.  Gould  we  re^u*d  ^^  Dobbins'^  as  the  centre  of 
interest)  we  uiould,  indeed,  secure  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end  ; 
but  he  is  too  long  removed  from  the  scene,  and  only  becomes  very 
prominent  towaras  the  conclusion  of  the  book.  Its  aim  seems  to 
be  to  castigate  the  follies  and  lighter  vices  of  society.  ^^Bebecca,^^ 
who  reflects  them  in  an  exaggerated  yet  pleasant  shape,  is  the 
type  of  the  '*  sinful  use  or  abuse  of  this  world,^  which  is  held  up 
to  contempt*  Thackeray  is,  in  truth,  a  far  more  powerful  moralist 
than  Dickens ;  he  understands  grown  men  and  women  better,  at 
least  in  society :  of  the  poor,  of  any,  indeed,  beyond  what  may  be 
called  the  privileged  classes,  he  has  exhibited  little  cognizance. 
Unsparingly,  and  yet  lovingly,  has  he  mirrored  all  the  conventional 
vices  of  modem  life.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  life  of  young 
^^  Osborne,^  as  here  presented  to  us,  is  calculated  to  effect  more 
extensive  good  among  thoughtless  youths,  proud  of  their  capa- 
cities for  vice,  than  might  be  wrought  by  the  most  powerful  of 
pulpit  orators !  Selfishness,  under  every  guise,  Thackeray*  delights 
to  bold  up  to  contempt ;  but,  perhaps,  he  has  never  piUori^  it 
with  more  evident  ^^  gusto  ^^  in  the  act,  than  in  his  portraiture  of 
this  vain  and  rather  heartless  fast  young  ^^  Osborne,^  so  much 
admired  by  the  ladies,  boasting  of  his  ^^  bonnes  fortunes,^^  lighting 
cigars  with  love-letters,  and  slavishly  imitated  and  followed  by 
the  wonder-struck  youngsters  of  his  regiment.  By  repeatea 
strokes  of  consummate  art  almost  the  impossible  is  achieved* 
Becklessness  is  made  to  appear  despicable  and  licence  mean. 
Well  may  Mr.  Thackeray  rejoice  in  his  endeavours  to  effect  such 
ends.  If  conceived  and  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  love, 
we  scruple  not  to  declare  that  they  shall  be  a  crown  of 
glory  to  him  even  here.  Such  things  carry  with  them  their 
*' exceeding  great  reward.^  The  pathos  of  our  author  is  very 
deep  and  very  sweet,  and  none  the  less  deep  and  sweet  be- 
cause used  with  a  certain  *^  retinue  ^^  and  reserve ;  never  *^  set 
in  for,"*^'  as  it  were,  but  appearing  to  come  unsought  for, 
arising  naturally  and  inevitably  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
tale,  and  generally  conveyed  in  the  most  simple,  plain,- matter-of- 
fact  language.  Mr.  Thackeray  does  not  deal  much  in  the  flowers 
of  fancy.  Those  of  sentiment  and  thought  spring  spontaneously 
and  constantly  in  his  garden ;  he  seeks  for  ira  hothouse  plants,  no 
exotics,  however  fragrant ;  nothing  is  forced,  nothing  artificial; 
the  very  gravel  which  strews  the  paths  betwixt  the  flower-beds 
seems  as  if  it  must  have  lain  there  for  ever. 

Dickens,  in  music,  would  be  a  combination  of  ^'  Meyerbeer  ^ 
with  **  Bellini  ;'*^  that  is,  of  the  latter'^s  simple  melody  with  the 
former^s  strong  eflects,  startling  and  dramatic.     Thackeray  is 
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more  eanable,  perhape  more  genuine,  bearing  a  stronger  affinitf 
with  "Mozart.  And  yet  there  is  the  fairy  lightnesa  of  " Men- 
delssohn,'" in  bis  happiest  moments,  to  be  traced  in  Dickens** 
creations ;  and  we  must  not  be  understood  to  place  them  beneath 
the  more  thoroughly  self-consistent  "  Vanity  Fair."  Dickens 
certainly  sinks  far  below  Thackeray  at  times ;  he  has  done  so  id 
tbe  greater  part  of  "  Dombey  and  Son ;''  but  he  also,  at  times, 
rises  above  him,  and  soars  to  a  purer  ideal.  Nothing  equal  to  little 
Paul  Dorabey's  visit,  and  the  children's  party,  and  his  subsequent 
death-bed  scenes  has,  we  think,  proceeded  from  Thackeray's  peD. 
If  we  balance,  then,  these  merits,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  on 
which  side  the  balance  preponderates.  Shall  we  prefer  a  beautiful 
spring  day,  with  all  the  sweetness  of  that  season  of  youth  and 
love,  overclouded  at  noonday,  but  beauteous  at  its  dawn  and 
glorious  at  its  eve!  Or  the  genial  happiness  of  fresh,  sunnj; 
Eealthful,  delightful  autumn  weather — aay  in  October — a  frosty 
kindliness  iu  the  air,  no  raptures  of  delight  from  bird  or  beast, 
but  an  universal  sense  of  healthful  enjoyment ;  a  little  haze,  per- 
chance, now  and  then,  here  and  there,  but,  generally  speaking,  a 
glorious  day,  leaving  a  sense  of  deep  content  and  gratitude  behind 
it !  Both,  no  doubt,  are  good  and  beautiful ;  and  for  both  may 
we  thank  the  Giver  of  good  things.  But  true  it  is,  that  Dickens 
has  more  of  spring  and  Thackeray  more  of  autumn.  May  tbej 
long  enjoy  a  sunny  summertide  I 

.  Both  of  these  authors  we  would  now  remind  solemnly,  if  we 
could  impressively,  that  their  responsibilities  are  enormout.  No 
two  men  are  capable  of  exercising  a  wider  inSuence  for  good  or 
evil  over  their  lellow-creatures ;  the  weiq>ons  in  their  hands  are 
keen-edged  tools ;  tbey  tiuut  cut  in  one  direction ;  they  may  cut 
in  both ;  levelling  the  tares  and  the  wheat.  Now,  that  the  rest 
of  Europe  is  distracted  and  revolutionized,  unable  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  literary  charmer  "  charm  he  never  so  wisely,"  tM 
bave  yet  time  and  leisure  in  this  country  to  eympatiiise  witii  ideal 
woes,  and  indulge  ourselves  in  that  honest  hearty  merriment  which 
true  humour  cannot  but  call  from  all  who  "  mark"  it.  How  long 
this  comparative  tranquillity  shall  continue,  wa  know  not.  But 
we  may  deceive  ourselves.  A  dread  battle,  moral,  at  least,  if  not 
physical,  will  have  to  be  fought  in  this  country,  for  tbe  defence  of 
the  first  principles  of  order  and  authority,  which  amongst  us 
alone  are  preserved  intact.  We  are  well  assured,  that  both  of 
these  great  humourists  are  too  deep  and  earnest  thinkers  to  call 
U9  bigots,  because  we  believe  the  State- Establishment  of  Chria- 
tiauity,  under  Providence,  to  be  the  main  bulwark  of  this  Christian 
land.  Whatever  be  men's  religious  creed,  they  cannot  but  sea 
how  essential   the  principle  of  honest  and  just  reverence  is  to 
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the  maintenance  of  constitutional  royalty.  No  doubt  the  '*  Divine 
right'*''  of  monarchs  has  been  exaggerated,  and  no  earthly  em- 
bodiment or  realization  of  the  heavenly  can  demand  absolute  sub- 
mission on  our  part.  Nevertheless,  if  we  think  of  the  Queen  as 
a  mere  conventional  arrangement,  a  mechanical  functionary ;  if 
we  do  not  remember,  that  she  holds  ber  hereditary  rights  to  h^ 
subjects^  willing  and  generous  service  from  heaven^  even  as  every 
father  of  a  faniily  derives  his  prerogatives  from  the  same  high 
source  ;  the  throne  will  not  long  be  preserved  among  us,  and  our 
country  will  be  whelmed  in  the  vortex  of  democratic  lawlessness. 
So,  too,  the  existence  of  the  Peerage,  as  the  third  power  in  tfaer 
State,  the  bond  of  union  betwixt  sovereign  and  people  is  indis- 

?)nsable  to  our  national  greatness  and  prosperity  ;  and  this 
eerage  will  not  Stand  its  ground  against  tne  torrent  of  popular 
innovation,  unless  connected  with  the  Church,  and  animated  with 
a  Christian  spirit.  And  mere  devotional  feelings  and  principles 
iire  not  sufficient  to  save  us,  as  a  State  and  a  nation.  They  must 
have  a  distinct,  dogmatic  form,  and  be  embodied  in  suitable  insti- 
tutions. We  do  not  call  on  "  Dickens''  and  "  Thackeray'''  to 
plunge  into  the  fray  of  politics ;  but  we  do  charge  them,  as  men 
and  as  Christians,  to  promote  the  spirit  of  reverence,  both  for 
Church  and  State,  whilst  they  earnestly  labour  for  the  correction 
of  abuses,  and  denounce  all  pretence  and  hypocrisy,  howsoever  and 
wheresoever  practised.. 

One  parting  word  then,  on  each  of  these  great  men*  Both  are 
honours  to  their  age  ;  both  are  standard  classics  of  their  country; 
Dickens,  affectionate,  earnest,  at  times  sublime,  speaks  to  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low  ;  to  all,  perhaps,  save  some  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  think  him  "  vulgar."  His  sphere  of  operation  is 
almost  boundless  ;  he  may  be  said  to  write  for  all,  and  work  for 
all ;  and  should  keep  before  him  this  one  great  truth,  that  he  is 
addressing  the  most  mighty  audience  that  ever  yet  listened  to  the 
voice  of  an  uninspired  mortal.  Thackeray  writes,  on  the  contrary, 
for  the  elect  of  mankind ;  for  keen  intellects  and  lofly  minds. 
He  exercises  the  most  potent  influence  over  the  great^t  of  his 
contemporaries,  over  those  who  in  their  turn  are  like  to  sway  the 
mental  world.  Many  indeed  will  admire,  but  not  many  may 
appreciate  him.  Dickens,  then,  is  like  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil, 
tdiich  refresh  the  heart  of  the  human  race ;  but  Thackeray  is  re- 
fined gold.  May  Heaven  bless,  sustain,  and  enlighten  both  of 
them ! 
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Aht.  II. — 1.  Preahjftery  Examined;  an  JKway,  Critical  and 
Mittorical,  on  the  Eeeletiaiiical  Btatory  of  Scotland  nnoe  tk» 
Reformaiioa.  By  the  Duke  of  AHcirr.L.  London:  Moxon. 
1848. 

S.  The  Hittorg  of  ike  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Reformation  ta 
the  prmntt  time.  By  Thomas  Stephen,  Author  of"  The  Boot 
of  Ik*  Oimflittitum,'"  "  The  Guide  to  the  Morning  and  Evening 

.  8ervice$  tf  the  Church  of  England,"  Ac.  &c.  4  Fo&.  tnM 
tvaa>^-fi)iiir  Portraita  engraved  on  Steel.  London :  Longmans. 
1818. 

S,  The  Seottuk  Church  and  the  English  Sekiimaiics ;  heing  Letier$ 

■  on  the  Recent  Sckian  in  Scotland;  isith  a  Dedicatory  Epietle  to 
the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Glaegow  ;  and  a  Documentary 

■  Appendix.  By  the  THev.  Bobekt  Montoomkky,  M.A.  Oxon, 
Author  of  "  The  Goipel  in  Advance  of  the  Age,"  "  Luther"  ^e. 
3[c.  ira  Edition^  revised  and  enlarged.  London:  Maatere, 
1818. 

Whether  the  world  be  created,  and  the  Chnrch  called  out  of  the 
irorid,  for  God  or  for  man,  is  the  fundamental  question  on  which 
the  great  religious  controveraies  of  the  day  depend,  into  which  the 
great  reKsious  conflicts  of  past  ages  resolve  tbemeelves.  A  clear 
atid  definite  view  of  the  answer  which  that  question  when  preased 
home,  must  of  necessity  receive,  and  consistency  in  reasoning  out 
the  consequences  which  flow  from  it,  would  save  a  vast  deal  of 
angi^  debate  and  vain  jangling,  of  mischievous  dissension  and 
deadly  error.  However  largely  a  regard  for  the  happiness  and 
the  salvation  of  man  may  enter,  as  undoubtedly  it  does,  into  the 
counsel  of  Divine  wisdom  and  love,  which  called  both  the  world 
wid  the  Church  into  being,  it  is  manifestiy  impossible  that  a  Divine 
purpose  should  terminate  in  the  creature ;  manifestly  necessary 
that  every  purpose  of  God,  while  it  comprehends  and  absorbs  the 
creature,  should  find  its  ultimate  termination  in  God  Himself.  To 
admit  a  contrary  supposition,  is  to  invert  the  inevitible  and  un- 
alterable relation  between  the  Creatorand  the  creature  ;  to  make 
tlie  existence  of  the  Creator  subservient  to  the  existence  of  the 
creature,  instead  of  recognizing  the  self-evident  fact  that  the 
creature's  existence  is  and  must  be  subservient  to  that  of  the 
Creator. 
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The  fundamental  proposition,  that  the  purpose  of  the  world^s 
and  the  Ohurch'^s  existence  centres  in  God,  which  results  so  clearly 
from  a  due  appreciation  of  the  relative  ideas  of  Creator  and 
creature,  is,  we  need  hardly  add,  confirmed  by  the  direct  evidence 
of  Holy  Scripture,  which,  while  dilating  on  the  wonderful  love  of 
God  in  giving  His  Son  for  us,  fails  not  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
n^ind  us,  that  '*  all  things  are  of  Him,  through  Him,  and  to 
Him  \^^  that  the  end  of  all  things  is  that  '*  Qod  may  be  all  in 
all '  ;^  and  by  these  and  other  similar  declarations  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  men  on  earth  that  which  is  proclaimed  by  the  wor- 
shippers in  heaven : — "  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory, 
ana  honour,  and  power;  for  Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and^r 
Tky  pteasur^  they  are,  and  were  created  *.^  The  forgetiblness  of 
this  great  truth,  the  want  of  a  reverent  recognition  of  Qod  Him- 
self  and  of  His  glory,  as  the  centre  to  which  all  existence  tender 
is  undoubtedly  at  the  root  of  the  many  and  various  extravagancies 
of  egotistical  religionism,  in  which  the  present  age  abounds ;  nor 
is  there  any  more  effectual  means  of  combating  these  extrava- 
gancies, than  the  emphatic  assertion  of  the  truth  out  of  the  dis- 
rerard  of  which  they  have  grown. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that,  even  on  lower 
ground  than  this,  the  wilfulness  which  pervades  the  relieious  opi- 
nions and  sentiments  of  the  age  may  not  be  successfully  com- 
bated, and  its  absurdity  conclusively  demonstrated.  Even  if  we 
abstract  from  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Church,  which  is  the 
glory  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  if  we  are  content  to  view  her 
merely  as  an  institution  for  the  salvation  of  roan,  as  an  infirmary 
for  the  cure  of  the  spiritual  disease  of  sin,  there  is  abundant 
reason  why  the  government  of  the  Church  should  be  vested,  not 
in  man^s  appointment,  but  in  the  ordinance  of  Qod,  To  make  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Church  dependent,  not  on  a  gift  and  a  commk- 
sion  from  on  high,  but  on  the  aeterminations  and  the  sufirages  of 
men,  is  as  great  an  absurdity  as  it  would  be  to  place  a  lunatic 
asyhim  under  the  direction,  not  of  a  board  of  governors  and 
physicians,  but  of  a  select  committee,  or  a  general  meeting,  of  the 
patients. 

These  propositions  are  so  simple,  they  follow  with  such  irresist- 
ible cogency  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  they  commend  them- 
selves so  powerfully  to  the  conscience  of  every  man  who,  im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness  and  need  of  salvation, 
looks  with  reverence  and  gratitude  upon  the  inestimaUe  privilege 
of  his  own  admission  within  that  body  in  which  the  means  of 
grace  and  the  mysteries  of  salvation  are  ministered,  that  it  might 
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-flecm  a  work  of  roperengfttion  to  contend  for  them,  iosteul  of 
taking  them  for  granted  as  axioms  of  theological  science,  but  for 
the  astonishing  coolness  and  arrogance  with  which  they  are  dio- 
regarded  by  some  modem  writers,  who  have  the  pretenmon  of 
aettins;  themselves  up  as  burning  and  shining  lights  in  matten  of 
Divinity. 

Among  the  different  schools  which  lay  themselves  open  to  this 
imputation,  both  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church  and  within  it,  the 
Amoldite  school  occupies  the  first  rank,  on  account  both  of  the 
.oleremess  and  the  high  personal  character  of  its  founder,  and  of  the 
favour  which  his  views  have  obtained  among  men  of  high  station  and 
extensive  influence.  The  fruit  which  the  views  of  the  late  head- 
master of  Hugby  have  already  home  among  the  young  men  of  the 
present  generation,  may  well  serve  as  a  beacon  to  warn  those  who 
are  placed  in  the  advanced  posts  of  public  opinion,  of  the  danger 
of  setting  up  their  private,  and  often  paradoxical,  notions  as  stan- 
dards of  uiought  for  a  hrat  of  followers,  whose  zeal  mostly  outstrips 
their  discretion,  and  whose  application  of  their  views  the  in- 
Mructora  themselves  can  hardly  contemplate  without  a  blush. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  he  who  first  enunciates  such  mischievous  notiona, 
exempt  from  the  respon^bility  of  subsequent  exaggerations ;  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  error,  as  divergent  from  the  line  of  truth,  that  it 
should  depart  farther  from  the  truth,  the  farther  it  is  prolonged ; 
and  the  fault  of  this  increasing  distance  from  truth,  rests  not  so 
much  with  him  who  proceeds  in  the  direction  once  given,  as  with 
him  who  by  the  original  deviation,  however  trifling  in  comparison, 
has  first  struck  out  a  false  pathway  of  thought.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  freeing  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  from  blame, 
if  we  express  our  deliberate  conviction  tliat  even  he  would  have 
been  almost  shocked  to  find  published  to  the  world,  under  the 
auspices  of  his  name,  such  a  mass  of  theological  petulance  and 
crudity,  as  is  contained  in  the  "  Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Scotland,^'  from  the  pen  of  a  young  nobleman,  which  has 
more  immediately  led  us  into  the  foregoing  tnun  of  reflection. 

As  the  Duke  of  Argyll  announces  himself  as  the  apologist  of 
Presbyterian  ism,  we  were  preuared  for  a  quantum  suff.  of  the 
prejudice  and  animosity  which  distinguish  the  members  of  that 
communion  in  their  diatribes  against  "  prelacy ;''  but  His  Grace 
must  pardon  us  if  we  say  that,  whereas  we  might  have  expected 
to  find  the  vu^ar  presbyterian  hatred  of  Episcopacy  somewhat 
mitigated  in  one  of  bis  exalted  station  and  liberal  professions,  we 
have  been  grieved  and  surprised  to  find  that,  on'the  contrary,  he 
has  presumed  on  his  high  rank  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in 
a  tone  of  supercilious  contempt  and,  occasionally,  scoffing  irreve- 
reufie,  which,  as  applied  to  the  ordinance  of  Grod,  amounts  to  lyore 


than  mepeljTan  of&Aed  against  good  taste.  As  an  exaknple  of  the 
style  which  the  noble  author  of  the  *^  Esaav  **"  has  seen  fit  to 
adopt  in  referenee  to  one  of  the  most  sacrea  ordinances  of  the 
Ghurch,  and  to  the  highest  gift  imparted  to  her  from  on  high, 
^^  for  the  perfecting  of  the  Saints,  for  the  use  of  the  Ministrjry 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Ohrist,'*'*  we  transcribe  the  follow- 
ing '^  critical  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  regular  succession 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopate  by  the  consecration,  in  London,  of  the 
three  titulars,  Spottiswoode,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Lamb^ 
Bishop  of  Breclnn,  and  Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Galloway : — 

**  Three  or  four  yeari  before  his  aceeMion  to  the  English  throne, 
lames,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  begun  his  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of 
Presbytery  and  the  re-introduction  of  his  'creature'  bishops.  But  when 
he  acquired  that  new  power,  he  had  taken  only  a  few  initiatory  ^teps. 
Now,  however,  genuine  '  Churchmen,'  such  as  his  own  heart  could 
wish,  were  round  him,—- men  who  could  flatter  his  pedantry,  encourage 
bis  ambition,  and  sanctify  his  claims  to  despotism.  But  this  was  not 
all  the  English  Bishops  did,  nor  the  most,  for  the  Scottish  prelacy-—* 
they  not  only  helped  to  restore  it  to  existence,  but  they  gave  it,  for  thn 
fint  tme^  an  '  inner  life**  They  made  the  stuffed  figures ^  with  the 
crosiers  and  the  rochets^  living  Bishops,  They  converted  the  '  chiselled 
marble '  into  '  living  man/  Yet,  strange  to  say,  they  did  not  do  this 
Immediately.  From  some  cause  or  other,  there  was  a  long  delay. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  Oladstanes,  Spottiswoode,  and  the  other  Scottish 
prelates,  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  veritable 
Bishops,-— to  argue  as  such, — to  vote  as  such, — to  minister  as  such,— 
that  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  allow  that  they  wanted  anything 
to  complete  their  title.  Perhaps  it  was  that  James,  who  bad  acted  sa 
often,  when  it  suited  him,  in  the  character  of  a  zealous  Presbyterian, 
Qould  not  be  sooner  taught  the  true  theory  of  the  Jus  Divinum,  beyond 
what  was  enough  to  magnify  sufficiently  bis  own  prerogative.  We 
know  not;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1610  that  three  Scottish 
prelates  were  sent  off  to  London,  where  they  received  episcopal  conse* 
cration  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  Bath,  and  Ely.  One 
of  these  three  was  John  Spottiswoode,  who  had  already  been  Bishop 
after  the  fashion  of  his  own  country  for  seven  years  ;  another  had  been 
such  for  four  years ;  the  third  for  the  same  period,  whilst  a  fourth — 
Gladstanes  himself,  then  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's — who  submitted 
to  the  same  ceremony ^  in  the  same  year,  bad  sat  on  the  Episcopal  Bench 
of  Scotland  for  ten  years* 

"  //  M  difficult  to  say  what  may  have  been  the  hidden  effect  of  this 
consecration*  Those  prelates,  doubtless,  must  have  been  conscious  of 
so  great  a  change  as  that  of  being  converted  from  '  chiselled  marble ' 
into  '  living  men.'  And,  perhaps,  like  their  modem  champions,  the 
members  of  the  '  Spottiswoode,'  they  may  have  felt  it  an  ex  postfaclo. 
vindication  of  their  previous  course.  Perhaps  they  felt  themselves^. 
of  laslf  for  having  first  practised  deceit,  and  th^m  imstifated^ 
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aiotence,  againit  the  syatem  nnder  vhich  they  had  thentHlrei  nceivtA 
the  ministry,  sod  to  which  their  countrymen  were  so  lealously  attached^ 
without  having  had  bcfure  them,  until  then,  tbt  only  principle  »hieA 
Cfiuld  firniih  evtn  an  excuse.  One  thing,  at  leaat,  is  certHin, — that 
there  was  no  point  in  wliich  Scottish  prelacy  aeemi  to  have  been  afiected 
tor  the  better,  in  its  outward  dealings,  hy  Ihit  netvly-communieated  inner 
life."—PretbyteTy  Examined,  pp.  159—161. 

Such  laoguBge  as  this,  in  reference  to  a  proceeding  which,  if 
not  in  the  estimation  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  At^II,  at  least 
in  the  intention  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  had  for  its  object  to 
perpetuate  the  gift  of  God  in  His  Church, — which  was  a  direct 
appeal,  in  the  apostolically  appointed  way,  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  f(» 
HiB  effectual  bleseing  upon  their  ministrations, — requires  no  com* 
ment.  The  most  moderate  sense  of  Christian  propriety  might 
have  sufficed  to  restrain  the  author  from  such  an  effusion  of 
scornful  party  hittemess.  Yet  this  is  the  man  who  cannot  find 
language  sufficiently  vituperative  to  express  his  reprobation  of  the 
Spottiswoode  Society,  for  the  grievous  offence  of  designating  the 
Presbyterian  establishment,  oc  "the  Kirk,"  by  "the  more 
splenetic  periphrasis  of  '  that  form  of  schism  which  is  established 
in  Scotland.^  His  Grace  might  surely  employ  himself  to  ad- 
vantage in  removing  a  beam  out  of  his  own  eye,  before  he  ventures 
to  pull  out  of  the  eye  of  the  editor  of  Bishop  Sage  the  mote— if 
mote  it  be — of  giving  the  name  of  schism  to  that  which,  after  alU 
can  hardly  be  called  b^  any  other  name.  Bui  the  bigoti;  of 
latitudinarian  unbelief  is  ever  the  worst,  as  it  is  the  most  inex* 
cusable,  of  bigotries. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  suffi- 
ciently well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church,  to 
appreciate  the  causes  which  rendered  such  a  renovation  of  the 
succession  imperative  at  this  time,  if  the  reality  of  Episcopacy 
was  to  be  preserved  in  that  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  we 
place  by  the  side  of  the  above  paequil  the  account  given  of  the 
same  transaction  by  Mr.  Stephen,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  the  reflections  which  be 
is  led  to  make  upon  it : — 

"  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  this  Assembly,  the  hing  commanded 
the  titular  archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  select  other  two  titntan,  and  repair 
to  court.  Accordinf^ly,  he  chose  tbe  bishops  of  Brechin  and  OaJloway, 
The  titular  hisbops  had  been  restored  to  their  seats  and  votes  in  par* 
liament,  and  the  Glasgow  Assembly  had  conferred  on  them  more 
suhstantiftl  power  than  they  had  hitbeito  enjoyed;  but,  u  neither  aoU 
of  parliament  nor  of  Assembly  can  confer  the  spiritual  character,  of 
which  they  were  wholly  deficient,  and  whicb  could  only  be  confen«d  bj 
the  laying  on  of  thfl  banda  of  thoie  who  had  thMuelre*  tMsInd  Jt 


*  Mm  band  to  hand  from  the  apostles/  according  to  the  rules  land 
eanons  of  the  primitive  church,  James  determined  that  they  should 
receive  consecration  at  the  hands  of  English  bishops,  whom  he  specially 
appointed'  for  that  purpose.  The  Scottish  prelates  arrived  in  Septem* 
her,  and  at  their  first  audience  the  king  Informed  them  of  his  motives 
for  calling  them  to  London;  and  addressing  them  to  the  following 
effect,  said — '  That  he  had,  to  his  great  charge,  recovered  the  bishoprics 
forth  of  the  hands  of  those  that  possessed  them,  and  bestowed  the  same 
on  such  as  he  hoped  should  prove  worthy  of  their  places ;  but,  since  he 
oould  not  make  them  bishops,  nor  could  they  assume  that  honour  them- 
selves, and  that  in  Scotland  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  to  enter 
charge  by  consecration,  he  had  called  them  to  England,  that,  being 
consectated  themselves,  tbey  might  at  their  return  give  ordination  to 
those  at  home,  and  so  the  adversaries'  mouths  be  stopped,  who  said 
that  he  did  take  upon  him  to  create  bishops  and  bestow  spiritual  offices, 
which  he  never  did,  nor  would  he  presume  to  do,  acknowledging  that 
right  to  belong  to  Christ  alone,  and  those  He  had  authorized  by  His 
power/ 

'^  To  which  the  archbishop  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  others,  '  that 
they  were  willing  to  obey  his  majesty-s  desires,  but  only  they  feared 
that  the  church  of  Scotland,  on  account  of  former  usurpations,  might 
take  this  for  a  sort  of  subjection  to  the  church  of  England/  But  the 
king's  patriotic  affection  for  his  native  church  had  foreseen  that  objec- 
tion,  and  provided  against  it,  by  excluding  the  two  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  (who  alone  might  have  claimed  any  such  supre- 
n:acy}  from  the  commission.  Heylin  says,  that  Bancroft,  who  had 
chiefly  forwarded  the  good  work,  very  cheerfully  agreed,  not  caring  who 
participated  in  its  honour,  so  long  as  the  churches  of  both  kingdoms 
might  receive  the  benefit  of  it»  The  commission  was  directed  to 
George  Abbot,  bishop  of  London ;  Launcelot  Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely  ; 
and  James  Montague,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  and  they  were 
appointed  to  consecrate  the  Scottish  titulars  in  the  chapel  of  London 
House,  on  the  21st  of  October.  Balfour  states  the  bishops  to  have 
been  *  London,  Ely,  Worcester,  and  Rochester.'  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop 
of  Ely,  proposed  that,  previous  to  consecration,  the  Scottish  bishops 
should  be  ordained  presbyters,  as  the  orders  which  they  had  received 
must  be  accounted  null  and  void,  the  parties  conferring  them  having 
had  themselves  no  lawful  mission*  Archbishop  Bancroft,  who  was 
present,  objected  to  this  proposal,  inasmuch  as  the  episcopal  order 
included  the  two  inferior  degrees*  He  adduced  the  instances  from 
antiquity  of  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  Nectarius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  were  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  office  without 
having  been  ordained  as  priests.  This  reasoning  being  allowed,  or,  as 
Spottiswoode  says,  '  having  been  applauded  to  by  the  rest,'  the  Scottish 
prelates  were  duly  consecrated,  and  became  bishops  in  reality,  their 
former  ministrations  in  that  character  having  been  altogether  an 
usurpation* 


■  "  '  Thf  three  coDMcntad  biihopit'  uyi  %  venerAle  tathtir,  '  M 
tbeir  return  borne,  conveyed  the  episcopal  powers,  which  they  had  now 
received  in  a  canonical  way,  to  their  former  titular  brethren  :  to  Oeoiga 
Oladstanes,  in  St.  Andrew's  \  Peter  Blackburn,  in  Aberdeen ;  Alexan- 
der Douglas,  in  Moray ;  George  Orobam,  in  Dunblane  \  David  Lind- 
•ay,  in  Ross ;  Alexander  Forbes,  in  Gaitlinesi ;  James  Law,  in  Orknoj  | 
Aieaander  Lindsay,  in  Dunkeld ;  John  Campbell,  in  Argyla ;  and 
Andrew  Knox,  in  the  lalei.  Thus,  after  fifty  years  oX  confusion,  and 
a  multiplicity  of  turnings  and  windings,  either  to  improve  or  to  sat 
aside  the  plan  adopted  in  1560,  we  see  an  episcopal  cbnrcb  once  mon 
■ettled  in  Scotland,  and  a  regular  apostolic  succession  of  epiecopo^ 
introduced,  on  the  extinction  of  the  old  line  [meaning  the  Rodibq 
Catholic],  which  had  long  before  biled,  without  any  attempt,  real  ac 
pretended,  to  keep  it  up.' 

"  The  king  hod  been  long  projecting  this  eettlement,  and  had  gain 
on,  by  gradual  advaneea  from  one  step  to  another,  with  much  patience  and 
great  perseverance  to  the  lait.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said,  that  the  educatioa 
he  received  in  his  youth  was  such  as  would  prejudice  him  in  favoni  of 
episcopacy,  or  that  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  which  prompted 
him  to  the  re-establithment  of  it.  It  It  true,  many  of  them  were,  even 
in  the  times  of  the  greatest  confusion,  well  inclined  to  the  primitiva 
episcopal  model,  and  sufficiently  acquainted  with  early  antiquity  to  ee* 
the  expediency  and  necessity  of  it ;  but  a  few  turbulent  incendiaries, 
such  as  Melville,  Black,  and  Bruce,~who,  when  they  appear,  will 
alwaya  find  some  abettors  and  followers, — were  perpetually  raising  inch 
clamours  and  disturbances,  as  deterred  the  quiet  lovers  of  truth  from 
entering  the  lista,  to  struggle  with  such  fiery  and  unmanageable  tem- 
pen ;  and  hod  not  the  king,  by  his  learning,  been  able  to  confute  their 
licentious  principles,  at  well  as  steady  to  the  resolutions  he  bad  formedi 
these  few  fanatical  levellers  won1d  have  kept  both  church  and  state  in  % 
continual  ferment.  Bnt  hit  conatancy  carried  bis  point,  and  he  lived 
to  tee  the  good  efiecta  of  his  policy.  The  persons  now  inveated  with 
the  episcopal  character  made  it  their  business,  both  by  their  example 
and  authority,  to  stem  the  tumultuous  torrent  of  former  times,  and  to 
preserve  peace  and  harmony  among  all  ranks  of  people  under  tbeir 
ebarge ;  intomuch,  that  a  preihyterian  historian  [Calderwood],  con- 
temporary with  thia  solemn  restoration  of  real  episcopacy,  make*  a 
heavy  complaint  that  by /ar  the  grealett  part  of  the  nation  tubtmtled 
^tuttly  to  it;  and,  happily,  it  waa  not  in  the  power  of  the  late  demo- 
cratical  party  for  a  long  time  to  create  any  very  powerful  oppoaition 
to  it. 

"  Succeuion  is  the  divine  charier  of  the  gospel  priesthood,  and  ii  one 
of  the  markt  of  a  frue  church.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  every  am- 
batiador  of  Christ  to  be  confident  of  his  evidence,  and  of  the  people 
also,  to  know  whether  they  live  under  the  conduct  of  such  a  ministry  aa 
may  lawfully  preach,  administer  the  sacraments,  absolve  penitents, 
thrust  out  stubborn  offenders,  and  preserve  the  faith  '  once  delivered  to> 
the  taints,'  and  which  can  be  lio  otherwile  done  than  by  tb»  apostolical 
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MaeceUht*  'But  presbyters  never  reeeived  hy  their  ordination  autbo.* 
jity  to  ordain  others, — ^no  word  of  God  gives  it  to  them, — and  all  the 
jules  of  the  whole  church  take  it  from  them ; — therefore,  their  attempt 
to  ordain  without  and  against  bishops  must  be  void  and  of  no  effect, 
and  only  occasions  schism  by  dividing  the  church  upon  an  unjust 
cause.  They  could  not  receive  the  power  of  the  keys  f^om  those  who 
.had  no  power  to  confer  it ;  and  therefore,  in  celebrating  the  euebarist, 
and  baptising,  they  did  nothing  but  profane  God*s  ordinances«  This 
.profiination  bad  been  in  fearful  operation  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Ii^ 
jihe  papal  church  of  Scotland,  laymen  were  preferred  to  bishoprics  who 
-had  not  the  apostolic  grace;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  ministered 
At  the  altar  in  holy  things,  and,  considering  the  lax  and  Erastian 
.opinions  then  prevalent,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  coromendatorSf 
as  the  lay  bishops  were  called,  may  have  assisted  at  consecrations,  and 
fio  vitiat^  the  whole  succession  of  the  papal  church  in  Scotland.  This 
is  a  species  of  profanation  that  had  long  existed,  and  which  called 
loudly  for  reformation  and  deep  penitence ;  for  from  the  laxity  of  the 
papal  discipline,  laymen  of  the  most  immoral  lives  were  permitted  to 
offer  strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  like  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  younger 
ions  of  Aaron,  and  whom  the  Lord  devoured  with  fire,  as  a  warning  to 
all  future  generations  that  none  should  offer  incense  before  Him  but  the  ' 
seed  of  Aaron,  or  those  who  are  called  with  the  same  divine  authority 
that  he  was.  After  the  demolition  of  the  Roman  church,  down  to  the 
period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  none  but  laymen  without  any  kind 
of  orders,  or  even  the  apostolic  ceremony  of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  had 
^ver  ofiiciated,  with  the  exception  of  Knox  and  a  few  of  the  early 
nreachers  who  were  in  priests*  ordesn  "-^History  of  the  Church  (^  Scot" 
landf  vol.  i.  chap.  xi.  pp.  449     138. 

The  latter  part  of  this  extract  places  the  whole  history  of  the 
so-called  Befonnation  in  Scotland  in  its  true  light ;  and  while  it 
exhibits  the  unusual  difficulties  with  which  the  Church  had  to 
contend  in  that  countiy,  it  ffoes  a  great  way  to  account  for  the 
conduct  of  the  early  Scottish  Reformers, — of  whose  designs  the 
abrogation  of  Episcopacy  certainly  formed  no  part, — ^in  attempting 
to  substitute  a  species  of  Protestant  Episcopate  in  the  place  of  the 
corrupt  Romish  prelacy,  which  did  all  in  its  power  to  obstruct 
the  reformation  or  the  Church.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  weak  pointy 
historically,  of  the  Presbyterian  establishment,  that  its  professed 
founders  were  not  Presbyterians  in  the  later  sense  of  that  word. 
And  it  is  the  masterly  demonstration  of  this  fact  by  Bishop  Sage, 
whose  elaborate  argument  on  the  subject^  was  republished  four 

m 

*  The  work  of  Bishop  Ssge  was  originally  published  under  the  following  title  :— 
''The  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery,  as  it  hath  been  lately  established  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  examined  and  disproved  by  the  history,  records,  and  publie 
traiuaetionB  of  our  nation.  Together  with  a  preface,  whenin  lh«  vindieator  dt 
tfis  Kirk  is  fr^  put  in  niod  of  his  habitaal  inftrmltise.    Loodim,  Promiy  16M."  ^ 
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yean  affo  by  the  Spottiswoode  Society,  that  has  evoked  tlie  e»n- 
trovcniifli  violence  of  the  Dukcof  Argj'll.  His  "Essay'"  was,  as  we 
Irani  rrwiii  hin  preface,  originally  intended  for  a  review  of  Bishop 
Sngu'n  work,  of  which  His  Grace  is  pleased  to  speak  in  the  fot 
liiwiiig  tvniiH : — 

"  The  work  of  which  they  were  intended  at  a  Review,  ii  one  pnb- 
IliiliH  under  the  title  of  '  Pre»bytcry  Examined,'  the  author  being  a 
cerlnin  KiKlit  Ilev.  John  Sage,  who  «u  a  Bi*faop  in  the  Scotch  Epis* 
enpnl  ('hiircli,  and  ilicd  in  171  !■  It  haa  been  motnentarily  reicued  from 
nblivion  liy  bcinK  rcpuhliihcd  under  [he  auipices  of  a  body  calling  itself 
the  '  Spottiiwoodo  Society.'  In  originally  lelecting  this  work  as  the 
iii;f>an)iMi  iir  ihe  Esiay.  I  wai  not,  certainly,  determined  by  the  import- 
■)ici>  of  the  book,  or  by  the  celebrity  of  the  Society  to  which  we  owe  its 
r(>  publication.  The  one  is  a  controversial  work  of  the  times  of  the  Revo- 
lulliHii  with  all  the  ipitc,  dulneia,  and  prolixity  of  such  controverviea  at 
«ue)>  A  time.  The  other  ii  a  body  of  which  probably  moat  of  ni^ 
tvoilm  have  never  heard.  Neverthelesi,  there  are  circumstances  con- 
u*i<l<*il  with  both  which  rendered  the  selection  natural.  Presbytery 
•  pHnmlnrd'  by  a  Bishop — any  Bishop— stands  more  than  an  equal 
rtmnce  of  being  examined  only  on  one  side,  and  of  having  even  that  side 
itiii  trratcd  with  perfect  justice.  But  when  the  'examining' Bishop  is 
n  (4i>nlch  Bishop,  nnd  one  who  suffered  personally  from  its  triumph,  we 
y  gitesi  with  great  precision  the  charge  of  the  Judge,  and  the  flodtng 
ill  rnurt.  That  of  JErrarEs,  on  the  Western  Circuit,  conld  not  have 
II  foretold  more  certainly.  On  such  a  trial  the  black  cap  is  insepap* 
iIiIp  from  the  lawn  sleeveB."-^Prei(^(erjr  Examined,  Preface,  pp.  xii.. 


inavg 
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Whether  Episcopacy  "  examined  "  by  as  sturdy  a  Presbyterian, 
an  the  Duke  of  ArfJD'll  proves  himself  to  be,  is  likely  to  be  more 
justly  dealt  with,  than  Presbytery  itself  was  by  Bishop  Sage,  ia  ■ 
(|iie8tioQ  which  we  arc  quite  willing  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  those 
(if  our  readers  who  may  be  acquainted  with  the  volume  of  Bishop 
Knge,  and  may  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  Duke's  pretended 
HiiHwer  to  it.  If  Bishop  Sage  gives  no  quarter  to  Presbytery,  his 
iiohlo  reviewer  certainly  gives  none  to  "  Prelai^  ;'*  the  two  com- 
Itatants  are  equally  unmerciful,  with  this  only  difference,  that 
)tiittiii|i  Sage  states  nothing  in  which  he  is  not  fully  borne  out  W 
th«  diicunicntary  evidence  which  he  adduces ;  whereas  the  Duke  s 
ttrgiiiiient  flics  confessedly  in  the  face  of  existing  documents,  and 
huH  no  other  fimndation  to  rest  upon  than  the  crude  Arnoldite 
iiiilioiis  which  constitute  the  staple  of  his  book.  According  to 
thtifn!  notions  there  never  can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  any  aucli  body 
on  the  face  of  t)ic  earth,  as  a  Church  which  professes  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  truth  of  God,  speaking  with  authority  of  know- 
ledge ao^^^  &)th,  and   denouncing  the  errors  of  those  who 
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oppose  and  separate  tb^msdves.    We  have  rarely  seen  this  insi** 
dious  principle  as  extravagantly  stated,  and  as  arrogantly  main* 
tainedC  as  it  is  in  the  volume  before  us.    The  idea  of  there  being, 
now  upon  earth  a  body  entitled  to  call  itself  ihe  Churchy  iden- 
tified  with  the  Church  founded  by  the  Apostles  o^  our  blessed  i 
Lord,  under  the  inspiration,  and  with  the  promise  of  the  continued 
guidance,  of  the  Holy  Ghost— who  is  not  the  author  of  confusioa 
but  of  peace  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  Saints — and,  therefore,  [ 
distinguished  from  other  bodies  of  professing  Christians,  who  by  V 
separating  from  it,  through  heretical  misconception  of  doctrine, 
throu^  uncharitable  contention  about   things    indifferent,  or 
through  wilful  rebellion  against  the  divinely-constituted  authority 
of  the  Chui^h,  have  committed  the  grievous  and  perilous  sin 
of  schism, — ^this  idea,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  theH 
Church  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  is  abomination-^ 
in  the  eyes  of  the  noble  Duke.     Whoever  entertains  it,  no  matter 
what  his  creed  may  be,  is  met  throughout  the  pages  of  the  *^  Essay^ 
with  the  salutation  ^^  Anathema  Maran-atha.  ** 

"  That  is  indeed,"  we  are  told,  "  the  heaviest  responsibility  which  any 
party  can  incur,  when  it  rashly  identifies  its  own  principles,  and  espe* 
cially  its  own  course  in  tlieir  support,  with  doctrines  of  pure  religious 
truth.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  may  be  wrong  to  do  so ;  but  that  it  can* 
not  possibly  be  right.  Every  party  is,  indeed,  bound  to  shape  its  course 
according  to  its  own  tense  of  religious  duty.  But  none  has  a  right  to 
confound  its  own  sense  of  religious  duty  with  the  positive  doctrines  of 
religious  truth.  It  is  not  merely  that  that  sense  may  be  a  delusion,— 
that  it  probably  is  full  of  error, — ^and  that  it  mtut  be  mixed  with  some ; 
but  it  IS  that  such  fanatic  feeling  survives  the  sounder  principles  with 
which  it  may  have  been  associated  at  first ;  so  that  the  subsequent 
course  of  a  party  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  a  continued  violation  of 
the  principles,— a  scandal  to  the  interests, — which  it  was  originally 
summoned  to  defend."— -/'re#6yter^  Examined,  pp.  171|  172. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand,  how  any  man,  moderately  versed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  gifted  with  the  power  of  reasoning 
correctly  from  given  premises,  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
among  all  the  £fferent  bodies  which  assume  the  Christian  name 
not  one  may,  in  its  constitution  and  doctrine,  be  conformable  to 
the  Apostolic  model ;  or  how  he  can  entertain  the  self- contra-^ 
dictory  notion  that  a  body  happening  to  be  conformable  to  the 
Apostolic  model,  is  not  to  be  conscious  of  such  conformity,  or  at 
all  events  not  to  assert  the  duty  of  such  conformity  against  those 
who  have  depart^  from  it,  and  thereby  broken  the  bond  of  peace, 
and  rent  the  unity  0f  Christ^s  body.  The  fact  that  the  Church  waa 
originally  founded  as  one  undivided  body,  separation  firom  whichj. 
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on  whatever  gronnd,  wag  declared  a  heinous  Bin  by  the  Hotf 
Ghost  Himself — the  One  Spirit  which  dwells  in  the  One  body,  ana- 
is  the  life  of  it— coupled  with  the  fact  that  Chi-ist's  commtsstoil 
to  His  Apostles  was  accompanied  with  the  promise  that  Ha  would 
be  with  ttiem  "  alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  and  that 
**tbe  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  His  Church,"  leaves 
no  other  conclusion  open  to  us,  but  either  that  the  whole  Christian 
i-evelation  is  a  fable,  "  a  devout  imagination,"  or  else  that  to  the 
end  of  the  world  there  must  be  a  continued  existence  of  the  one 
and  undivided  body,  the  Church,  to  which  alone  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit  belongs,  and  in  contradistinction  to  which  all  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  which  are  in  a  state  of  separation  from  it,  and 
opposition  against  it,  must  be  accounted  as  living  in  a  state  of 
error  and  of  sin.  Indeed,  independently  of  the  clear  evidence  of 
Holy  Writ  to  the  correctness  of  this  position,  it  is  in  the  veiy 
nature  of  truth,  as  such,  that  it  must  be  found  somewhere,  and 
that,  wherever  it  is  found,  it  must  be  exclusive  against  error.  The* 
very  Pjirhonism  of  the  school  to  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  beloDSB,* 
asserts  itself  as  exclusively  as  the  dogmatism  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  It  is  not,  according  to  that  school,  an  open 
question  whether  there  be  a  Church  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
separatist  and  dissentient  communions,  is  the  Church.  There  is, 
there  can  be,  no  such  Church.  But  this  proposition,  negative 
though  it  be  in  its  form,  is  itself  a  dogma ;  a  dogma  necessarily  as 
excluuve  as  any  other  dogma.  If  any  man  asserts  that  there  ia 
such  a  tjhurch,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  unhesitatingly  pronounces 
him  to  be  in  error,  no  matter  whether  he  be  Romanist,  Epia- 
copalian,  or  Presbyterian.  By  doing  bo,  His  Grace  unconsciously 
pronounces  himself,  and  the  school  which  he  represents,  and  of 
which  he  acknowledges  Dr.  Arnold  to  be  the  great  prophet,  to 
be  alone  in  the  right ;  the  power  of  truth,  recoiling  upon  him, 
exhibits  him  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  asserting  the  existence 
of  an  exclusive  church, — the  "  church,"  the  eccleiia,  of  the  disciples 
of  Dr.  Arnold, — in  the  very  same  breath  with  which  he  denies 
the  existence  of  such  a  church  ;  with  this  additional  aggravation 
of  absurdity,  that  the  creed  of  his  exclusive  church,  instead  of 
being,  like  that  of  the  true  Church,  a  positive  body  of  truth,  the 
seed  of  ^th  in  the  soul,  is  a  pure  negation,  destructive  of  all 
faith. 

"  No  man,  no  Church,  has  a  right  to  lay  claim  to  the  possession 
of  the  truth,"  is,  in  the  Amoldite  church,  the  first  and  the  only 
necessary  article  of  faith ;  a  proposition  which  at  once  takes 
away  the  possibility  of  faith  ;  for  faith  without  a  full  persuasion 
that  the  mind  has  laid  hold  upon  the  truth,' or,  more  correctly 
^>eak!ng,  has  been  1^  hold  upon  by  the  truth,  ceases  to  be  fhitb. 


WUst  renders  the  wretched  delusion  of  this  negatiTe  creed 
Ktill  more  melancholy,  as  well  as  more  ndiculous,  is  the  animosity 
and  bitterness  with  which  its  professors  declaim  against  all  who 
hold  a  positive  faith ;  an  animosity  and  bitterness  which  is,  not 
imnatnrally  so,  directed  with  tenfold  intensity  against  the  trtie 
Church.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is,  in  this  respect  as  in  many 
i>thers,  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  school  he  represents.  He 
is  not  a  little  indignant  at  the  exclusive  claims  of  his  -own 
Presbyterian  communion ;  the  fanaticism  of  those  who  dissent 
from  it,  of  the  Independents  of  Gromweffs  time,  or  of  the  Free 
Churchmen  of  our  day,  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  condemnation 
at  his  hands;  Romanism  is  detestable  in  his  eyes; — but  the 
quintessence  of  his  asperity  and  venom  is  reserved  for  the  Epis^ 
eopal  communion,  the  Reformed  Apostolic  Church,  estaUishea  in 
England,  and  subsisting,  though  not  established,  in  Scotland.  It 
IB  when  speaking  of  this  body,  more  especially  the  branch  of  tt 
which  in  Scotland  continues  to  bear  witness  against  the  rebelliottS 
origin  and  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  establishment,  thai 
the  noble  author  of  the  *^  Essay  "^  cannot  disguise  his  unafibcted 
scorn,  nor  suppress  the  sneers  which  perpetu^y  rise  to  his  lips; 
knd  descend  mto  his  quill.  He  has  little  patience  with  **th4 
fanaticism  of  presbytery,^^  which  **  identifies  the  cause  of  the 
covenant  with  that  of  the  *  Cross  of  Christ,^  His  ^  headship  ^ 
with  that  of  the  General  Assembly;**^ — ^but  he  loses  all  patience 
when  he  comes  to  speak  of  that  hated  "  Prelacy^  which  ventures 
to  designate  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  as  *'  that  form  of  schism  whi«h 
is  established  in  Scotland.^^ 

The  denial  of  the  right  of  any  body  of  Christians  to  the  exdm 
sive  title,  ",  the  Church,^  is  not,  however,  the  only  nemtipn  whjch 
characterizes  the  creed  of  the  Duke  of  ArgyU,  and  the  school  of 
whose  opinions  he  professes  himself  the  exponent.  It  is  against 
the  existence  of  an  Apostolic  commission  of  the  ministry  as  a 
distinct  Order,  endued  with  special  gifts,  aiid  entrusted  with  the 
stewardship  of  the  mysteries  of  ^race,  that  his  unmitigated  hosti- 
lity is  directed.  His  Grace^s  pnnciples  on  this  subject  cannot  be 
better  elucidated  than  by  the  following  brief  expose  from  his  owii 
pen:— 

**  Doctrinally — if  the  Christian  ministry  is  not  a  priesthood,  there  is 
a  final  end  of  half  the  superstitions  with  which  Rome  deformed  religion. 
Ecclesiastically — if  they  are  not  vested,  as  an  order,  with  any  exelusivef 
authority,  there  is  an  end  of  that  spiritual  usurpation  whidi  sanctified 
corruption,  and  closed  every  independent  access  to  the  truth.  Politi- 
oaUy-*-4f  the  Christian  Church  in  nothing  but  the  Christian  people,  there 
is  np  ground  left  for  any  mfstiQ  distinction  between  Ciiil  and^Eoolft«# 
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MUtical  siitbority.  That  leparation  which  doea  really  exist  ji  placed  In 
it*  true  light— a  aeparation  not  as  between  pereona  and  persona,  oc 
between  councils  and  counciU,  bat  simply  between  one  das*  of  atibjecta 
and  another.  If  the  boundariea  of  a  nation  coincided  exactly  with  tEi0 
boundariei  of  any  one  religiona  Bystem— that  is  to  say,  if  all  the  citiieiu 
of  a  State  were  members  of  the  same  religious  body,  one  and  the  ume 
AMembly  might  rightfully  and  naturally  legislate  on  both  those  aub^ 
jecta.  It  in  merely  the  necessities  of  outward  circumstance — the  fact  of 
religious  division*,  and  other  facta  of  a  similar  kind — wliich  prevent  both 
those  subjects  being  cognizable  by  one  and  the  same  authority.  No 
Divine  law  would  be  infringed  by  an  entire  coincidence  of  the  two 
authorities,  were  it  practicable  ;  Ktili  less  is  any  such  law  infringed  by  a 
partial  coincidence,  where  it  very  often  is  both  possible  and  wise. 

*'  AH  this  follows  immediately  and  necessarily  from  the  principle  that 
theto  is  no  special  order,  or  caste  of  men,  gifted  with  exclusive  power 
in  spiritual  concerns.  But  this  denial  of  a  false  and  superstitious  dis* 
tinction  only  places  in  a  clearer  light  that  true  distinction  which  really 
does  exist.  There  ii  a  distinction  between  temporal  and  spiritdu 
things,  and  there  must  be  a  corresponding  distinction — not  necessarily 
in  the  men  who  legislate — but  in  the  nature  of  the  legislation.  la 
temporal  matters  human  legislation  is  invested,  pTopriojure,  with  great 
authority, — it  is  properly  enaclive.  In  spiritual  things  human  legisla^ 
tioa  has  no  direct  authority;  it  is  merely  declaratory.  In  the  one  case 
no  number  of  dissentient  voices  is  entitled  to  contravene  the  legislative 

fower,  because  society  has  a  right  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  civil  laws. 
a.  the  other  case,  if  there  he  one  single  mind  whicli  dissents  from  a 
declaratory  interpretation  put  upon  the  laws  of  God,  that  mind  it 
entitled  to  maintain  its  dissent  and  to  act  upon  it — because  on  such 
subjects  human  authority  is  none."-~~Pretbi/lerg  Examined,  pp.  204— ■ 
2S6. 

The  sincerity  with  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  abjured  that 
fundamental  feature  In  the  constitution  of  Clirbt's  Holy  Church, 
the  perpetual  existence  of  a  ministry  of  grace  endued  from  on 
high,  is  attested,  not  only  by  the  repeated  denunciations  of  it,  aa  a 
"  corruption"  and  a  "  superstition,"  which  OI^cur  in  the  "  Elssay," 
but  by  the  tone  which  His  Grace,  as  a.  layman,  takes,  in  pro* 
nouncing  upon  questions  of  theology  nith  an  authority  to  hie  own 
mind  evidently  not  less  infallible,  tlian  is  that  of  the  Pope  himself 
to  the  mind  of  a  "  good  Catholic.'"  It  is  on  the  ground  of  what  His 
Grace  conceives  to  he  the  radical  opposition  of  Presbyterianism 
to  all  "  priestly  notions,"  tliat  that  body  of  professing  Christians 
enjoys  tlie  privilege  of  reckoning  the  noble  Duke  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  distinguished  honour  of  having  him  for  its  apologist. 
According  to  hia  view,  Presbytorianism  is  nothing  more  than  the 
first  embryo  of  that  pure  idea  of  Christianity  which  was  further 
developed  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  woidd  have  been  brought  to  per- 
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feciion  l>y  him  if  he  had  lived  long  enough ;  failing  which,  the 
author  of  the  ^*  Essay ^  has  taken  up  the  question,  and,  to  hisov^n 
thinking  at  least,  settled  it  on  an  incontrovertible  basis.  We 
honestly  confess,  that  with  the  conception  which  we  have  been  led 
to  form  of  Presbyterianism,  of  the  high  papistical  claims  which  it; 
advances,  far  beyond  any  that  have  ever  been  preferred  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopate  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere,  we  are  scarcely 
prepared  to  find  its  identity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Arnoldit^ 
school  as  broadly  asserted  as  in  the  following  passage  :•— 

"  In  reviewing  the  course  of  Scottish  Presbytery,  from  the  Uefornia<* 
tion  to  the  Revolution,  we  have  met  with  ample  ground  for  assigning 
to  it  a  high  place  among  the  more  distinguished  class, — although  there 
are  points,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  which  its  course  has 
been  for  warning,  not  example. 

**  On  account  of  one  of  its  principles,  if  that  principle  stood  alone,  it 
deserves  our  special  homage.  The  stem  protest  which  it  made  from  the 
beginning  against  all  notions  of  Priesthood — of  any  mediatorial  or 
exclusive  power — ^in  the  Christian  ministry,  reached  at  once  to  one  of 
the  most  profound  and  momentous  truths  which  are  still  struggling  for 
acceptance  in  the  world.  On  this  subject  we  have  before  alluded  to  a 
name,  which,  over  a  wide  extent  of  Christendom,  is  now  a  name  of 
solemn  sound.  If  it  had  been  allowed  to  Dr.  Arnold  to  have  his  most 
earnest  wish  fulfilled,— if  he  hr.d  been  permitted  to  take  part  in  what 
his  last  words  emphatically  alluded  to  as  '  that  oreat  work,'  a  revi- 
val of  the  true  Commonwealth  of  the  Church, — he  could  not,  in  this 
respect,  have  done  more  than  the  first  Scotch  Reformers  did.  He  could 
not  have  disowned  with  more  deep  conviction  of  its  danger,  the  very 
name  of  Priest.  He  could  not  have  thrown  more  widely  open  to  the 
Commons  of  the  Church,  the  door  of  her  councils,  and  the  offices  of  her 
public  service." — Presbytery  Examined,  pp.  292,  293. 

This  identity  the  author  labours  to  establish,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
that  he  himself  is  elsewhere  obliged  to  acknowledge  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Presbyterian  Church  government,  by  a  reference  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  :— 

'*  The  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  never  a  Convoca'* 
tion  of  the  Clergy  only.  It  was  a  great  gathering — from  all  orders  in 
the  State, — of  men  whom  their  Christian  brethren  had  chosen  to  repre- 
sent them  there.  *  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  convened' at 
Edinburgh,  where  were  present  Superintendents,  ^finisters.  Deacons, 
Commissioners  from  Towns  and  Churches ;' — such  is  the  common 
opening  of  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings." — Presbytery  Examined^ 
p.  293. 

That  lavmen  did  intrude  into  the  government  of  the  Church 
and  override  the  Apostolical  and,  therefore,  divinely  appointed 
order  of  Church  government,  and  that  to  this  intrusion  and  usur* 
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patioo  Presbyteriaaiain  is  indebted  for  its  existence,  is  an  hlstoneil 
tact  which  we  are  neither  diapoeed  nor  concerned  to  deny.  And 
if  Presbvterianism  had  been,  in  its  origin,  the  consistent  assertioD 
of  certain  well-defined  principles,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was,  tha 
turbulent  overthrow  of  all  principles,  followed  by  the  adoption  of 
■uch  maxiins  as  would  serve  to  conferuponactsoFJawlessTiolenae 
a  semblance  of  right,  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason, 
and  rebellion  as  the  exercise  of  legitimate  powers,  no  doubt  all 
idea  of  a  Divine  commission  of  the  ministry  must  have  been  ex- 
punged from  the  Presbyterian  system.  Yet,  practically,  it  is  not 
BO ;  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  establishment  has  preferred^ 
and  continues  to  prefer,  as  high  claims  as  the  ministry  of  any 
other  communion,  to  special  gifts  and  superior  powers  ;  and  if  we 
were  called  upon  to  define  the  distinctive  features  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  on  this  head,  we  should  rather  say  that  they  consist  in  the 
manifestly  unscriptural  assertion  of  the  parity  of  ministers,  and 
the  somewhat  extraordinary,  and  certainly  not  very  reverent, 
assumption  that  the  gills  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  to  follow  upon 
the  unhallowed  decrees  of  tumultuous  and  self- constituted  assem- 
blies. We  might  have  been  afraid,  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
doughty  champion  of  Presbyterianism  aa  the  Duke  of  Argvll,  to 
advance  this  cliarge  of  inconsistency  against  it ;  but,  happily,  we 
have,  from  the  pen  of  His  Grace  himself,  abundant  confirmation 
of  the  fact  now  stated. 

"  The  language  which  had  now  became  common  respecting  the  inde- 
pendence and  authority  of  ■piritual  power — above  all,  the  appropriation 
of  Scripture  texts  on  which  that  language  sought  to  jiistify  itself — 
would  involve  principlea  utterly  subversive  of  the  legitimate  power  of 
Christian  legislatures,  as  well  as  of  the  liberty  of  private  judgment.  It 
was  logicalli/  inconsiilenl  wit/i  any  but  a  pritiily  idea,  bolk  of  the  nature 
of  the  Church  and  iif  the  extent  of  itt  attthorilt/.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  a  frequent  charge  against  Presbytery  at  this  time,  that  it  attempted 
to  ealabliih  over  the  civil  power,  and  over  individual  conscience,  a 
ipirilual  tyranny  as  bad  at  thai  of  Rome.     And,  certuinly,  we  might 

auote  innumerable  passages  from  the  documents  of  this  time,  which,  if 
le  principlea  ttiey  imply  were  logically  evolved,  would  jua^iy  this 
accusation  to  the  full.  But  there  are  other  passages  equally  numerous, 
and  very  often  contiguous  in  the  same  papers,  which  lay  down  doctrines 
directly  contradictory— showing  that  what  was  exlraveganCin  the  claims 
of  Presbytery,  or  rather  in  the  words  in  which  it  clothed  them,  was  dne 
to  its  passions,  not  its  principles.  In  one  breath  we  are  sometimes  told 
that  it  is  the  duty  and  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  see  that  the  office- 
bearers of  the  Church  'do  their  duty,'  and  'judge  ariglit  according  to 
the  word  of  God  ;'  in  the  next  breath  he  is  deprived  of  alt  independent 
'judgment'  as  to  what  is,  or  what  is  not,  'according'  to  that  word. 
He  i«  told  he  tnay  not  venture  to  lake  upon  kimtelf  '  to  interpret  Scrip- 


iure  m  maUers  ofemtraversy* — this  power  being  given  of  God  to  the 
*  Pastors  and  Doctors  of  the  Church,* 

**  The  close  proximity  of  snch  contradictory  positions  is  one  of  the 
roost  curfouB  features  of  the  time,  reminding  as  always  that,  however* 
elicited  may  be  the  language  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  Chureh  is 
asserted,  or  however  ambitioaa  the  appropriations  of  Scripture  texts, 
there  was  something-^eep  in  the  principles  of  Presbytery— which  was 
preventing,  and  must  prevent,  its  claims  Arom  becoming  even  the  same 
in  kind,  far  less  equal  in  degree,  with  the  claims  of  priesthood.  But 
the  language  to  which  we  refer  was  sometimes  wild  and  extravagant 
enough.  In  one  of  those  *  declinatures '  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy 
Council,  given  in  by  a  minister,  when  cited  to  appear  before  it,  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,  we  find  it  asserted,  that  the  '  Spiritual  office' 
bearers  and  ministers  of  the  Church  have  power  to  deliver  unto  Satan — 
to  bind  the  impenitent  in  their  sins — to  lock  out  and  debar  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven — having  the  keys  of  that  kingdom  given  them  of 
Ocd,*  And  in  another  paper  of  this  time,  language  equally  rash  is  used. 
Among  those  questions  which  the  King  proposed  to  the  assemblies  of 
the  Chureh,  and  which  they  justly  considered  as  intended  to  '  cast  in 
doubt '  the  whole  liberties  and  government  of  Presbytery,  we  find  the 
following  query :--«'  Is  it  the  King  separately,  or  the  pastors  separately, 
or  both  conjointly,  that  should  establish  the  acts  anent  the  external 
government  of  the  Church ;  or  what  is  the  form  of  their  conjunction  to 
make  laws  V  To  this  the  Synod  of  Fife  replies,  that  the  ordinary  inter-' 
pretalion  of  GotTs  word  belongs  to  the  Pastors  and  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
and  that  '  Kings  and  princes  ought,  by  their  civil  authority,  to  ratify 
and  approve  by  their  laws,  and  vindicate  by  their  civil  sanction,  that 
which  they  (the  Pastors  and  Doctors)  declare  to  be  God's  will  out  of 
his  word.'  In  support  of  such  positions,  reference  is  made  to  the  most 
irrelevant  texts,  such,  for  instance,  as  '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
tbgethei*  in  my  name,'  &c., — as  If  this  promise  had  any  reference  at  all 
to  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  any  more  than  to  that  of  any 
other  assemblies  of  professing  Christians*  We  could  quote  many  other 
passages  in  which  the  idea  of  the  authority  of  the  Church — of  the  abso" 
tute  distinction  between  civil  and  spiritual  power — and  of  the  independence 
dfttie  latter  on  the  former,  finds  expression  in  language  equally  extreme, 
and  is  referred  to  texts  equally  irrelevant  or  misleading. 

"  Yet,  however  positive  may  be  the  form  which  that  idea  had  now 
assumed,  and  however  dogmatic  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed,  it 
il  certain  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  fundamental  or  essential  prin- 
ciples of  Presbytery,  but  was  a  mere  growth  arising  from  the  external 
circumstances  in  which  it  had  been  placed.  It  is  perfectly  true  that, 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  it  strikes  the  eye  as  one  c^  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  genius  of  Presbytery ;  and  to  this  hour 
ft  is  esteemed  as  such  by  a  large  portion  of  its  members" — Presbytery 
flxamined,  pp.  96-^—99. 

Thus,  by  the  showing  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  himself,  it  is  un- 
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deniable  that  the  notion  of  prieetly  power  to  which  he  ao  Btrongly 
objecte,  was,  and  to  this  day  is,  no  less  strongly  cherished  id  the 
Presbyterian  community.  His  Grace  may,  to  suit  his  purpose, 
assert  that  this  was  due  to  the  "  passions  "  and  not  the  "  prin* 
ciples  ^'  of  Presbytery ;  but  this  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assertion. 
It  is  quite  as  competent  for  us  to  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  retention  of  an  idea  of  special  gifts  and  powers  attached  to 
the  ministerial  character,  is  the  result  of  adherence,  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  and  amidst  all  the  inconsistencies  of  tumultuoofl 
change,  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Catholic  CImrch  ;  and  that  the 
repudiation  of  that  idea  at  other  times,  and  by  certain  membeis 
of  the  Presbyterian  community,  was  and  is  the  result  of  extreme 

Earty  violence,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  claims,  the 
istorical  foundations  of  which  have  been  cut  away  from  under  the 
schismatical  ediEce.  The  reason  why  the  noble  author  of  the 
"  Essay"  deems  it  more  expedient  to  assume  that  the  very  essence 
of  Presbytery  consists  in  the  denial  of  a  distinct  ministerial  order 
and  power,  is  obvious  enough.  His  Grace  is  desirous  of  enlistiDg 
the  authority  of  an  old  establishment  on  behalf  of  the  modem 
notions  of  the  Arnoldite  school,  and  to  screen  his  own  peculiar 
heresy  under  shelter  of  the  religious  body  to  which  he  seems  to 
belong  fortuitously,  rather  than  on  principle,  and  with  which  he 
makes  common  cause  against  the  main  object  of  his  hatred,  the 
Divine  ordinance  of  a  true  Church  and  an  Apostolic  ministry.  At 
the  same  time,  if  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  should  venture  to  difTer 
from  the  noble  Duke  on  the  question  of  the  ministerial  office,  it 
may  expect  as  little  quarter  from  His  Grace  aa  Prelacy  itself. 
The  following  extract  is  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  spirit  and 
tendency  of  his  performance,  that  we  cannot  forbear  from 
transoribing  it : — 

"But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  have  that  gone  over  again  the  fierce 
battles  of  the  Covenant,  and  retraced  tbe  long  conteati  between  Pres^ 
bytery  and  Prelacy  in  Scotland!  Because  they  are  living  parlies: 
because  they  arc  fighting  now  :  because,  with  all  the  hereditary  features 
of  their  character,  they  still  stand  opposed,  as  they  did  of  yore.  Pres- 
bytery has  lint  lost  its  wild,  wayward  vigour;  it  is  marked  with  the 
iiame  rugged  virtues ;  in  excess,  it  tends  to  the  same  vices  of  opinion. 
Prelacy  has  not  abated  its  narrow  bigotry ;  it  is  incited  by  the  same 
grasping  ambition  to  be  national ;  its  opinions  tend  to  the  same  sacer- 
dotal usurpations.  The  Divine  right  of  Bishops  is  still  ihe  central 
point  in  the  theology  of  the  one  :  the  '  Crown  of  Christ '  is  still  extra- 
vagantly quoted  in  the  system  of  the  other.  They  are  both  things  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  well  that  we  should  know  what  is  to  be  hoped 
01  fiarcd  from  each  ;  and,  in  order  to  anticipate  their  future,  we  must 
understand  their  p:i£t. 


**  Especially,  in  respect  to  Presbytery,  we  must  know  its  traditions, 
in  order  to  seise  the  meaning  of  its  forms*  It  sometimes  belies  itself. 
Under  the  incoherence  of  Cromwell  there  were  hid  the  great  powers  of 
the  Protector ;  under  the  fanaticism  of  the  Covenant  lay  the  noblest 
maxims  of  the  Reformers.  All  parties  must  have  their  outward 
clothing,  and  sometimes  that  clothing  is  not  an  ornament,  but  a  dis* 
guise.  We  must  remember  this  when  we  look  at  Scottish  Presbytery. 
AVe  may  hear  it  inculcating  the  authority  of  '  the  Church '  in  language 
not  less  peremptory  than  has  been  used  by  Rome ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  *  the  Church '  of  Presbytery  is  not  *  the  Church '  of 
Priesthood.  We  must  remember  that  the  high  claims  which  that  lan- 
guage expresses  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  inherent  claims  of  the 
Christian  community  to  exercise  self-government  under  a  representative 
system.  If  we  do  not  remember  this,  Presbyterian  forms  of  speech  will 
certainly  not  always  remind  us  of  the  fact.  These  are  often  inconsistent 
with  any  but  a  sacerdotal  theory.  We  may  hear  Presbyterian  Assem- 
blies designating  the  power  they  claim  as  the  *  power  of  the  keys,'  and 
we  may  hear  them  quoting,  in  support  of  it,  the  same  texts  which  have 
.  always  been  the  favourite  texts  of  priests.  We  may  find,  for  instance, 
that  the  first  text  quoted  by  the  Free  Church,  in  support  of  Presbyterian 
claims,  is  likewise  the  favourite  text  of  Rome.  The  same  motto  which 
tioats  on  the  banner  of  the  Free  Church  is  the  motto  which,  for  ages 
before  the  Free  Church  was  bom,  has  floated  on  the  banner  of  the 
Papacy.  Who  that  has  visited  Italy  does  not  remember  that  gpreat 
circle  from  which  the  glorious  dome  of  St.  Peter  rises,  and  on  which  is 
inscribed,  in  letters  of  gold  mosaic,  *  Tu  es  Petbus,  et  super  hang 

PETRAM    .ADIFICABO   ECCLESIAli    If  EAli ;    ET    TIBI    DABO    CLAVES    EEONI 

CGBLORUM.'  This,  too,  is  the  text  first  and  prominently  quoted  by  the 
'  Constitutional  Catechism '  of  the  Free  Church  in  support  of  its 
favourite  dogma  of  the  absolute  and  sacred  distinction  and  separation  to 
be  maintained  between  civil  and  spiritual  power. 

**  Nevertheless,  we  need  not  be  alarmed.  The  claims  of  Presbjrtery 
are  not  the  claims  of  Priesthood.  The  extravagance  is  due  to  the  men 
who  advocate  them,  not  to  the  claims  themselves.  These  claims  have 
no  more  connexion  with  the  text  above  quoted,  than  with  the  most 
irrelevant  passage  we  could  select  from  the  Bible.  It  is  merely  the 
language  of  the  party.  We  must  make  allowance  for  traditionary  forms 
of  speech.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  Presbyterians  to  quote  Scripture  for 
every  thing  they  say  or  do.  Andrew  Melville  spoke  of  the  *  power  of 
the  keys ;'  therefore,  whether  logically  or  not,  the  text  from  which  that 
expression  is  derived  must  needs  be  quoted.  But,  fortunately  for 
Presbyterianism,  John  Knox,  though  his  disciples  used  this  formula  of 
expression,  had  laid  down  principles  which  effectually  reduce  its  claim 
over  the  '  power  of  the  keys  '  to  the  level  of  the  power  possessed  by 
every  club,  whether  in  the  religious,  the  political,  or  the  social  world — 
that  of  excluding  from  its  own  body  such  members  as  transgress  its 
laws.  The  *  power  of  the  keys,'  therefore,  in  the  mouth  of  Presbyteryy 
is  nothing  but  a  very  solemn  and  startling  name,  for  a  very  common 


,«nd  a  Tcry  fntslligible  thing.  By  tha  reileraUd  denial!  of  it*  «wn 
Reformer*,  Preibytery  is  prevented  from  believing  that  there  it  Hny 
■uthority  on  earth  gifted  with  the  power  of  binding  and  looiing  in 
beaveo,  merely  by  virtue  of  iti  decisions  here.  Nor  is  this  all :  Pres- 
bytery is  prevented  also  from  believing  that  there  is  any  authority  ia 
any  earthly  body— in  'councils,  realms,  or  nations' — which,  even  on 
^oh  matter*  as  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  can  step  authorilalicefy 
between  ttie  individual  mind  and  its  own  convictioQ*.  Further  still; 
Presbytery  does  not  believe  that  there  was  any  machinery  established 
in  the  Christian  Church  by  which  such  powers  as  may  have  been  given 
lo  the  Apostle*  penonally,  could  be  continued  afterwardt.  It  does  not 
believe  that  there  waa  any  law  of  outward  succession  laid  down,  so  that 
those  to  whom  such  powers  descended,  could  claim  from  all  msa  a 
reeognition  of  their  right. 

"  These  are  fortunate  incapacities  of  belief  I  Under  their  protecdon 
we  may  smile  when  we  hear  Presbytery  claiming  the  '  power  of  tha 
key*.'  It  means  only  the  opening  and  shutting  it*  own  private  doora. 
its  right  to  this  power  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  text  it  quotes  in  ita 
■upport — any  mora  than  the  overthrow  of  usurping  Prelacy  in  1638 
had  to  do  with  the  crumbling  of  the  '  walls  of  Jericho.'  Preabyteij 
does  not  and  cannot  claim  the  rights  given  to  St.  Peter  and  his  elevea 
brethren.  Such  rights  a*  it  can  claim,  consistently  with  ita  own  prio* 
ciples,  are  wholly  different  in  kind,  and  infinitely  inferior  in  degraei 
There  is  no  logical  connexion  whatever,  therefore,  between  the  righte 
which  are  really  due  to  Presbytery  and  this  text  which  is  quoted  ia 
their  support,  But  whatever  may  be  our  disappointment  in  the  logie 
of  the  Free  Chureh  in  thug  quoting,  in  support  of  one  kind  of  powa^ 
passages  which  refer  to  another  kind,  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know, 
from  indisputable  hcta  and  documents  of  received  authority,  that 
Scottish  Presbytery  early  repudiated  the  daring  and  intolerable  clum  at 
a  personal  inheritance  of  Apoatolic  powers." — Prttbiftenf  Examiiittk 
pp.  219—228. 

Since  His  Grace  of  Argyll  animadverts  with  such  unhemtatiiur 
seventy  and  auch  undi^ised  contempt  upon  "  the  dwing  and 
intolerable  claim  of  a  personal  inheritance  of  Apostolic  powen," 
it  appeara  to  us  not  inopportune  to  inquire  somewhat  mora  par^ 
iicularly  into  the  "  personal  inheritance "  of  lordly  titlei  and 
eatatea  which  emboldens  him  thus  to  discuss  and  to  repudiat* 
the  most  sacred  appointments  of  Christ's  Holy  Ghuroh  with  the 
Bolemn  Aai^mr  of  aristocratic  pride.  On  looking  back  to  tht 
records  which  attest  the  growing  fortunes  of  his  family,  we  find 
that  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Argyll  is  mainly  due  to  tbs 
political  advancement  obtained  by  his  ancestors  in  the  civil 
troobles  of  which  the  Church  was  made  at  once  the  pretext  aqd 
^e  victim ;  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  its  enormous  wealth 
Jb  derived  direoUy  from  the  plunder  of  the  Chi^vh,    The  Avq* 


of  OM  of  HbGhrtto^^s  snoestots  standii  as  the  first  signature  to 
the  bond  for  establiahing  the  Congre^tion,  entered  into  in  the 
year  1537,  for  the  reformation  of  the  Ohurch  ;  and  the  fee  which 
the  Ghurch  paid  him  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  ^'  purity  of 
dootrine,^  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  whole  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  three  Bishoprics  of  Argyll,  the  Isles,  and  Brechint 
A  successor  of  this  great  and  disinterested  Ghurch  reformer  made 
himself  so  conspicuous  during  the  great  rebellion  as  to  earn  for 
himself  the  epithet  of  the  '^  Dictator,^'  and  pocketed,  besides  other 
spoil,  the  sum  of  30,0007.  as  his  share  of  the  "  blood  money  ^  for 
which  King  Oharles  was  sold  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament.  A 
catalogue  of  all  the  deeds  of  treachery  to  his  Sovereign,  and 
cruelty  to  the  King's  loyal  subjects,  committed  by  this  ''  worthy^ ' 
of  the  *'  Scottish  I^formatipn '  would  be  an  interesting  document, 
highly  illustrative  of  those  hereditary  principles  of  Churchman* 
^p  which  the  noble  reviewer  of  Bishop  Sage  and  the  SpottiswoodQ 
Society  displays  in  his  lucubrations.  We  must  content  ourselves, 
however,  with  the  f(dlowing  brief  sketch,  which  we  borrow  from 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Stephen :— > 

"  No  man  who  has  read  ihe  foregoing  pages  can  doubt  that  Argyle 
had  fulfilled  his  father's  prophecy,  that  he  would  *  wind  Charles  a  pirn' 
[a  rj^el] ;  yet  no  man  can  blame  the  king  for  neglecting  the  old  earl's 
advice  of  arresting  the  incipient  traitor.  He  was  a  most  irredeemable 
coward;  yet  by  his  canting  and  hypocrisy,  and  his  natural  talents, 
which  were  good,  he  managed  to  direct  the  whole  machinery  of  kirk 
and  state,  and  to  thrust  others  into  danger.  As  an  elder  of  the  kirk 
be  was  always  appointed  one  of  the  commission ;  which,  with  his 
position  in  the  committee  of  the  estates,  a  sort  of  republic,  gave  him  the  ^ 
complete  command  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  government.  Ar* 
gyle  and  the  kirk  mutually  upheld  each  other.  As  an  elder  he  insti- 
gated the  commission,  without  appearing  in  it  himself,  to  petition,  to 
remonstrate  with,  and  dictate  to.  the  parliament  and  its  committee,  and 
to  oppose  the  acts  of  the  parliament  and  the  government  of  the  com- 
mittee, when  his  own  direct  influence  had  failed,  especially  in  the  affair 
of  the  duke's  engagement.  The  commission  of  the  kirk  called  it  the 
unlanfful  Engagement ;  and  for  some  considerable  time,  instead  of  the 
saving  truths  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  the  only  subject  of  their  sermons ; 
and  by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly,  all  who  had  any  concern  in  it  were 
excommunicated,  unless  they  did  penance  in  sackcloth  at  the  kirk  door, 
after  the  manner  of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  adultery  or  fornication. 
*  This,'  says  Dr.  Cockbum,  *  to  my  certain  knowledge,  turned  many  to 
be  atheists  and  irreligious,  who  concluded  from  thence  all  religion  and 
all  designs  of  clergymen  to  be  only  hypocrisy  and  cheat.'  At  the  same 
time,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  estates,  Argyle  adopted  their 
advice,  which,  in  iapt,  be  had  prompted,  and  while  be  was  working  oqt 

own  plans,  he  gave  to  the  commission  an  importance  and  a 
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wbicb  they  could  not  olhcrniie  have  had,  and  enabled  them  to  maddl* 
with  aSair*  of  itatet  as  ihe  directora  of  the  government.  Henea  Argyls 
was  usually  called  the  Dictatob." — Slephen's  Hittorff  n/lbe  Churtt  «/* 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xxi.  pp.  234,  235. 

With  Buch  anteccdenta  as  these,  it  would  be  more  creditable  to 
the  noble  Duke,  and  wear  a  greater  aliow  of  liberality  before  the 
world,  if  he  were  to  testify  his  zeal  and  devotion  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  Scotland,  by  making,  we  will  not  say,  full  restitution, 
but,  at  least,  some  sort  of  K>paration  to  the  Church,  by  whoae 
spoil  his  ducal  state  is  supported.  Let  us,  however,  be  juet. 
His  Qracc  is  not  singular  in  the  attitude  which  he  has  assumed; 
he  is  not  the  only  nobleman  in  ihe  United  Kingdom,  who  avails 
himself  of  a  social  elevation,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in 
sacrilege,  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing,  and  of  railing  and  eneer- 
iog  at,  the  Church  upon  which  his  ancestors  committed  opeD 
robbery.  A  bare  sense  of  decency,  one  might  have  thought, 
would  have  dictated  another  course  i  verj'  shame  ought,  mt 
least,  to  have  imposed  silence :  for  if  there  is  ono  thing  mora 
than  another  "  daring  and  intolerable,"  it  is,  that  those  whose 
"  personal  inheritance"  will  so  little  bear  inspection,  sbouJd  {we- 
Bumc  to  speak  with  profane  scorn  of  the  only  patrimony  left  to 
the  Church  in  Scotland  by  the  rapacity  of  her  nobles,  the  "  per- 
sonal inheritance  of  Apostolic  powers. 

This  very  inheritance  of  "  Apostolic  powers,"  for  which  His 
Grace  of  Argyll  cannot  find  language  sufficiently  contunielious, 
endears  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  hearts  of  church- 
men in  England,  who  can  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  while 
her  reformation  had  originally  taken  a  less  li^py  course  thaa 
that  of  her  southern  sister,  she  was  at  last  Uirown  into  the 
shade,  and  deprived  of  that  public  countenance  and  support  which 
the  Church  of  England  enjoys  as  an  establishment,  by  the  veiT 
scrupulousness  of  her  bishops  and  priests,  who  could  not  prevail 
upon  themselves  to  set  aside  in  their  consciences  their  allegiance 
to  the  dethroned  King.  Even  those  whose  judgment  may  not 
approve  the  course  pursued  by  the  Scotch  bishops  at  the  period 
of  the  Bevolution,  cannot  help  respecting,  if  not  admiring,  the 
nice  sense  of  truth  and  honour  which  prompted  their  adherence 
to  sworn  engagements,  in  suite  of  the  disadvantages,  and  those  of 
a  lasting  nature,  which,  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  their 
refusal  to  take  the  oath  to  the  new  King,  must  entail  upon  their 
Church. 

The  transactions  of  that  period,  by  which  the  position  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  since  the  Revolution  has  been 
determmed,  are  recorded  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Bose, 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  Hon.  and  Right  Bev.  Archibald 


<>ainpbell,  oonsecraied  in  1711,  in  the  place  of  Bishop  Sage,  as 
one  of  the  ^*  bishops  at  large,**^  or  adiocesan  bishops,  in  pursuance 
of  Dr.  Rosen's  scheme  for  the  preservation  of  the  succe^ion. 
The  letter,  which  is  dated  Oct.  22nd,  1713,  is  a  most  interesting 
document,  not  only  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
circumstances  recorded  in  it,  but  of  the  extreme  simplicity  with 
which  they  are  narrated : — 

"  When,  in  October  1688,  the  Scots  bishops  came  to  know  of  this 
intended  invasion  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  good  many  of  them  being 
then  at  Edinburgh,  meeting  together,  they  concerted  and  sent  up  a  loyal 
address  to  the  king  [which  has  been  already  given].  Afterwards,  in 
November,  finding  that  the  prince  was  landed,  and  foreseeing  the  dread- 
ful  convulsions  that  were  like  to  ensue,  and  not  knowing  what  damages 
might  arise  from  thence  both  to  the  church  and  state,  they  resolved  to 
send  up  two  of  their  number  to  the  king,  with  a  renewed  tender  of  their 
duty ;  instructing  them  also  to  wait  on  the  bishops  of  England  for 
advice  and  assistance,  in  case  that  any  unlucky  thing  might  possibly 
happen  to  occur  with  respect  to  our  church.  This  resolution  being 
taken,  it  was  represented  by  the  two  archbishops  to  his  majesty's  privy 
council  (in  which  the  Lord  Perth  sat  as  chancellor),  and  it  was  agreed  unto 
and  approven  by  them ;  whereupon,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  bishops 
it  was  not  thought  fit,  even  by  the  archbishops  themselves,  that  any  of 
them  (though  they  were  men  of  the  greatest  ability  and  experience) 
should  go  up,  as  being  less  acceptable  to  the  English  bishops  from  their 
having  consented  to  the  taking  off  the  sanguinary  laws  against  papists ; 
and  so  that  undertaking  was  devolved  oVer  upon  Dr.  Bruce,  bishop  of 
Orkney,  and  me,  he  having  suffered  for  not  agreeing  to  that  project, 
and  1  not  concerned,  as  not  being  a  bishop  at  that  time.  And  accord- 
ingly a  commission  was  drawn  and  signed  for  us  two,  the  8rd  of 
December,  1688." — Stephen* 9  History  qf  the  Church  of  Scotland^  vol.  ill. 
chap.  xlix.  pp.  371,  372. 

Eventually,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  Bishop  qf 
Orkney,  Dr.  Rose  went  alone.  His  account  of  the  communica- 
tions which  he  had  with  the  principal  members  of  the  Englidi 
Episcopate  is  highly  characteristic : — 

"  The  very  next  day  after  my  arrival  at  London  I  waited  oq'  t)le 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (to  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  known 
some  three  years  before),  and  after  my  presenting,  and  his  grace*s  read- 
ing of  my  commission,  bis  grace  said  that  matters  were  very  dark,  and 
the  cloud  so  th'ck  or  gross  that  they  could  not  see  through  it.  They 
knew  not  well  what  to  do  for  themselves,  far  less  what  advice  to  give 
to  me ;  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  with  him  that 
very  day,  and  desired  me  to  see  him  the  week  thereafter^  I  nt%X 
waited  on  the  then  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  [Dr.  Stillingfleet],  being  of 
xny  acquaintance  also,  who  treated  me  in  such  a  roamitr  that  I  oonld 
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not  but  leo  throogh  hji  iricliDationi ;  wherefore  I  reiolved  to  virit  hln 
no  more,  nor  addreia  myieir  to  any  othen  of  that  order,  till  I  should 
have  occaaion  to  learn  *amething  farther  about  them.  Wherefore,  tba 
.weak  thereaftei  I  repaired  to  Lambeth,  and  told  his  grace  all  that  had 
pMted  betwixt  St  Aagiph  and  me ;  who,  smiling,  replied,  '  St.  Aaaph 
was  ft  good  man,  but  an  angry  man  ;'  and  withal  told  me  that  matten 
■till  continued  dark,  and  that  it  behoved  me  to  wait  the  issue  of  tbeir 
convention,  which  he  suspected  was  only  that  which  would  give  light 
and  open  the  scene ;  and  withal  desired  rae  to  come  to  him  from  time  to 
time,  and  if  any  thing  occurred  he  would  signify  it  unto  me. 

"  In  that  wearisome  season  (wearisome  to  me,  because  acquaintod 
.with  few  Mve  those  of  our  countrymen,  and  of  those  I  knew  not  whom 
.to  trust),  I  waited  on  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  entreated  him  to  speak 
to  the  prince  to  put  a  stop  to  the  peisecution  of  our  clergy,  but  to  no 
purpose.  I  was  also  widi  the  then  Dr.  Buinet,  upon  the  same  deiigo, 
but  with  the  same  euccese;  who  told  me,  thai  he  did  nof  muddle  im 
■  Seoli  affdiri  [I].  I  was  also  earnestly  desired  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  the  then  Viscount  of  Tarbat,  and  some  other  Scots  peers,  to  wut 
upon  the  prince,  and  present  him  with  an  address  upon  that  head.  I 
asked  whether  I  or  my  address  would  readily  meet  with  acceptance  or 
success,  if  it  did  not  compliment  the  prince  upon  his  descent  to  deliver 
us  from  popery  or  slavery  {  They  said  that  was  absolutely  necessary. 
I  told,  that  I  neither  was  instructed  by  my  constituents  to  do  so,  neither 
had  I  myself  clearness  to  do  it ;  and  that  on  these  terms  I  neither 
-could  nor  would  either  visit  or  address  his  highness.  In  that  season 
.also  I  had  the  honour  to  he  acquainted  and  to  be  several  times  with  tbo 
worthy  Dr.  Turner,  the  then  Bishop  of  Ely,  whose  conversation  was 
very  useful  to  me  and  every  way  agreeable  ;  and  besides  these  bishops 
already  mentioned,  I  had  not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
other.  And  thus  the  whole  time  of  the  convention  passed  off,  except* 
ing  what  was  spent  in  necessary  duties  and  visiting  our  countrymen, 
even  until  the  day  that  the  dark  scene  opened  by  the  surprising  vote 
of  abdication,  on  which  very  day  I  went  over  to  Lambeth  ;  and  what 
pasted  there  betwixt  his  grace  and  me  (being  all  in  private),  it  is  both 
needles*,  would  be  very  tedious,  and  perchance  not  so  very  proper 
to  write  it.  In  the  close,  1  told  bis  grace  that  I  would  make  ready 
to  go  home,  and  only  wait  .upon  his  grace  once  more  before  I  took 
my  journey." — Stephen't  Hiilmy  of  Ike  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  372, 

Before  Dr.  Rose  could  earn-  this  intention  into  efTcct,  an 
unexpected  obstacle  presented  ilsclf.  Several  travellers  to  the 
north  had  buon  stopped  on  their  road,  for  want  of  passes,  which 
were  not  granted  to  any  except  after  personal  presentation  to 
William,  In  this  dilemma  Dr.  Rose,  after  conferring  with  the 
Archbishop,  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  introduce  him  at 
.oourt,  when  the  followinj[  dialogue  took  pUce : — 


-  *'  Hit  loKltliip  aikad  mewhstlwr  I  had  any  thing  to  lay  to  the  king  7 
(so  wai  the  style  in  Eng^d  then.)  I  replied,  that  I  had  nothing  to 
say t  save  that  I  was  going  for  Scotland,  being  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention ;  for  I  understood  that  without  waiting  on  the  prince  (that 
being  the  most  common  Scots  style),  I  could  not  have  a  pass,  and  that 
without  that  I  must  needs  be  stopped  upon  the  road,  as  several  of  my 
pountrymen  had  been.  His  lordship  asked  me  again,  saying,  seeing 
^our  clergy  have  been  and  are  to  routed  and  barbarously  treated  by  the 
presbyterians,  will  you  not  speak  po  the  king  to  put  a  stop  to  that,  and 
in  favour  of  your  own  cleigy  !  My  reply  was,  that  the  prince  had  been 
.often  ^pUed  to  in  that  matter  by  several  of  our  nobility,  and  addressed 
abo  by  the  sufferers  themselves,  and  yet  all  to  no  purpose :  wherefore 
I  could  have  no  hopes  that  my  intercessions  would  be  of  any  avail ;  but 
that  if  his  lordship  thought  otherwise,  I  would  not  decline  to  make 
them.  His  lordship  asked  me  farther,  whether  any  of  our  countrymen 
would  go  along  with  me,  and  he  spoke  particularly  of  Sir  George  Mac«> 
kensie.  I  replied,  that  I  doubted  nothing  of  that;  whereupon  hiy 
lordship  bid  me  find  him  out,  and  that  both  he  and  I  should  be  at  court 
that  day,  against  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  he  should  surely  be 
.there  to  introduce  us." — 'Siephcn*s  History  qf  the  Church  of  Sootiandf 
p.  876. 

■ 

Previously  to  the  introduction,  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  it 
appears  had  conferred  with  the  Prince,  made  an  attempt  to  per* 
suade  Dr.  Rose  of  the  propriety  of  the  Scotch  Bishops  imitating 
Ihe  example  of  their  brethren  in  England,  and  giving  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  change  of  government. 

"  The  Bishop,  directing  his  discourse  to  me,  said — *  My  lord,  you 
see  that  the  king  having  thrown  himself  upon  the  water,  must  keep 
himself  a-swimming  with  one  hand,  the  presbyterians  having  joined 
him  closely,  and  offered  to  support  him,  and  therefore  he  cannot  cast 
them  off,  unless  he  could  see  how  otherwise  he  could  be  served.  And 
the  king  bids  me  tell  you,  that  he  now  knows  the  state  of  Scotland 
much  better  than  he  did  when  he  was  in  Holland  ;  for  while  there  he 
was  made  believe  that  Scotland  generally  all  over  was  presbyterian,  hut 
now  he  sees  that  the  great  body  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  folr 
episcopacy,  and  it  is  the  trading  and  inferior  sort  that  are  for  presbytery  ; 
wherefore  he  bids  me  tell  you,  that  if  you  will  undertake  to  serve  hin^ 
to  the  purpose  that  he  is  served  here  in  England,  he  will  take  you  by 
the  hand,  support  the  church  and  [your]  order,  and  throw  off  the  pres* 
hyterians.'  My  answer  to  this  was — '  My  lord,  I  cannot  but  humbly 
thank  the  prince  for  this  frankness  and  offer ; — but  withal  I  must  tell 
your  lordship,  that  when  I  came  from  Scotland,  neither  my  brethren  nor 
I  apprehended  any  such  revolution  as  I  have  now  seen  in  England,  and 
^therefore  I  neither  was  nor  could  be,  instructed  by  them  what  answer 
to  make  to  the  prince's  offer ;  and  therefore  what  I  say  is  not  in  their 
'liame»  but  only  my  private  opinion,  which  is,  thai  I  truly  think  ihegr 
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will  not  serve  the  prince  so  as  lie  is  serveil  in  England  ;  tliBt  is  (as  I 
take  it),  to  make  him  their  king,  or  give  their  sQfTrage  for  his  being 
king.  And  though  as  to  the  maiter  I  can  say  nothing  in  their  naiaca 
and  as  from  them,  yet  for  myself  I  must  say,  that  rather  than  do  io,  { 
will  abandon  all  the  interest  that  I  hare,  or  may  expect  to  hare,  in 
Britain.'  Upon  this  the  bishop  commended  my  openness  and  ingenoi^, 
and  said,  he  believed  it  was  so  ;  for,  says  he,  all  this  time  you  hart 
been  here,  neither  have  you  waited  on  the  king,  nor  have  any  of  your 
hrethren,  the  Scots  bishops,  made  any  address  to  him.  So  the  king 
MHsl  be  ejcett'ed/or  ttanding  by  the  prelbyleriatu, 

"  Immediately  upon  this,"  Dr.  Rose  continues,  "  the  prince  going 
snmeivhere  abroad,  came  through  our  room,  and  Sir  George  Mackeniia 
takes  leavB  of  him  in  very  few  words.  I  applied  to  the  bishop,  and 
said — '  My  lord,  there  is  now  no  farther  place  for  application  in  OOT 
church  matters,  and  this  opportunity  of  taking  leave  of  the  prince  is 
lost ;  wherefore  I  beg  that  your  lordship  would  introduce  me  for  that 
effect,  if  you  can,  next  day,  about  ten  or  eleven  in  the  forenoon  ;'  which 
his  lordship  both  promised  and  performed.  And  upon  my  being  ad> 
mitted  to  the  prince's  presence,  ha  came  three  or  four  steps  forward  froni 
his  company,  and  prevented  me,  by  saying—'  My  lord,  are  you  goiDg 
for  Scotland  V  My  reply  was — '  Yes,  sir,  if  you  have  any  commanda 
for  me.'  *  Then,'  he  said, '  I  hope  you  will  he  kind  to  me,  and  foUoir 
the  example  of  England.'  'Wherefore,  being  somewhat  difflculted  how 
to  make  a  mannerly  and  discreet  answer,  without  entangling  myself,  I 
readily  replied — '  Sir,  /  mill  serve  you  to  Jar  as  law,  reason,  or  eon- 
teienee  shall  aUoK  me.'  How  this  answer  pleased  I  cannot  well 
tell ;  but  it  seems  the  limitations  and  conditions  of  it  were  not  accept- 
able, for  instantly  the  prince,  without  saying  any  thing  more,  turned 
away  from  me,  and  went  hack  to  his  company.  Considering  what  had 
passed  the  day  before,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  prince  Hceoct 
me  in  those  terms  ;  but  1  presume  that  either  the  bishop  (not  having 
time)  had  not  acquainted  him  with  what  had  passed,  or  that  the  prince 
purposed  to  try  what  miglit  bo  made  of  me  hy  the  honour  he  did  me  of 
that  immediate  demand  :  and  as  that  was  the  first,  so  it  was  the  last 
time  I  had  the  honour  to  speak  with  his  highness." — Stepbtn'i  Hittoiy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  377,  378. 

Notwithstanding  th^  unpropitious  termination  of  Dr.  Bose^a 
mtSBion  to  London,  William  III.  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of 
D;aining  the  Scottieh  Uisliops  over  to  his  cause  -,  on  the  contrary, 
he  gave  instructions  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  make  overtures 
to  tlicm  for  an  accommodation.  The  history  of  Dr.  Rose  once 
more  furnishes  ua  with  an  authentic  account  of  the  facts. 

"  After  my  down-coming  here,  my  lord  St.  Andrews  and  I  taking 
occasion  to  wait  upon  the  duke  Hamilton,  his  grace  told  us,  a  day  or  two 
before  the  sitting  down  of  the  Convention,  that  he  had  it  in  special 
charge  from  king  William,  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  prejudice 


of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  in  case  the  bishops  could  by  any  means  be 
brought  to  befriend  his  interest ;  and  prayed  us  most  emphatically,  for 
our  own  sakes,  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Church  of  England.  To 
which  my  lord  St«  Andrews  replied,  *  that  both  by  natural  allegiance, 
the  laws,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths,  we  were  engaged  in  the  king's 
interest,  and  that  we  were,  by  God's  grace,  to  stand  by  it  in  the  face  of 
all  dangers,  and  to  the  greatest  losses :'  subjoining,  that  '  his  grace's 
quality  and  influence  did  put  it  in  his  hands  to  do  his  master  [king 
James]  the  greatest  service,  and  himself  the  surest  honour ;  and  if  he 
acted  otherways,  it  might  readily  lie  as  a  heavy  task  and  curse,  both 
upon  himself  and  family." — Stephen* s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot*' 
land^  vol.  iii.  chap,  I.  p.  401. 

While  this  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  left  the  Prince 
of  Orange  little  or  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopate  for  his  newly-acquired  throne,  the  "  rabbling^^ 
of  the  clergy,  a  proceeding  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  informs  us 
is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Christianity, 
— though  in  fact  it  gave  rise  to  it  originally,  and  led  eventually  to  ita 
establisnment, — ejected  a  number  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy  from 
their  churches ;  the  refusal  to  read  the  proclamation  was  followed 
by  the  deposition  of  many  more ;  and  finally  the  Act  was  framed, 
the  preamble  of  which  has  been  so  severely  and  justly  criticised 
by  Bishop  Sage,  and  which  ran  as  follows : — 

*'  Whereas  the  estates  of  this  kingdom,  in  their  claim  of  right  of  the 
11th  of  April  last,  declared  that  *  prelacy  and  the  superiority  of  any 
office  in  the  church  above  presbyters,  is,  and  hath  been,  a  great  and 
insupportible  grievance  and  trouble  to  this  nation,  and  contrary  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  generality  of  the  people  ever  since  the  Reformation, 
they  having  reformed  from  popery  by  presbyters,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  abolished  :*  Our  sovereign  lord  and  lady,  with  advice  and  consent 
of  the  estates  of  parliament,  do  hereby  abolish  prelacy,  and  all  superi^ 
ority  of  any  office  in  the  church  of  this  kingdom  above  presbyters;  and 
hereby  rescinds,  casses,  and  annuls  those  acts  of  parliament  under 
Charles  II.,  and  all  other  acts,  statutes,  and  constitutions  in  so  far 
allenarly  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  this  act,  and  establish  prelacy  or 
the  superiority  of  church  officers  above  presbyters  :  And  their  majesties 
do  declare  that  they,  with  advice  and  consent  foresaid,  will  settle  by 
law  that  church  government  in  this  kingdom  which  is  most  a»Teeahle  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  people.** — Stephen's  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  vol.  iii.  chap.  li.  p.  429. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  preclude  us  from  a  more  extended 
notice  of  this  and  other  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Scotch  Church ;  the  more  so,  as  the  laborious  and  able  work  of 
Mr.  Stephen  presents  such  ample  opportunities  and  temptations 
to  dwell  on  a  subject  too  little  known  and  appreciated  on  this  side 
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the  Tweed.  We  cannnt,  however,  refrun  from  exprcninf;  tf 
hope  that  the  pains  which  the  author  of  the  volumes  before  m 
(No.  S,  at  the  head  of  this  article),  has  beetowed  upon  hti 
arduous  task,  will  give  a  freah  inipulsc  to  the  study  of  Scottish. 
Church  History,  proportionate  to  the  increased  facilities  for  it 
which  are  now  placed  within  reacli  of  the  public.  With  Buch  a 
full  and  elaborate  account  of  all  the  transactions  which  have  taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  Ohurch  in  Scotland  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  no  man  need  be  ignorant  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
(juestion,  and  of  the  actual  position  of  the  Scottish  Church ;  both 
which  are  as  instructive  to  English  Churchmen,  as  they  arft 
generally  misapprehended  by  them.  The  mistakes  and  prejudices 
which  are  current,  the  simple,  straightforward,  and  truthful  narra- 
tive of  Mr.  Stephen  is  admirably  calculated  to  correct.  A  sound 
Churchman  in  nis  principles,  well  acquainted  with  his  subject, 
and  endowed  with  tne  industry  of  research  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  genuine  historian,  as  distinguished  from  the  historical 
rhetorician,  Mr.  Stephen  has  produced  a  work  which  for  com-' 
pleteness  and  impartiality  of  information  stands  unrivalled.  The 
conscientiousness  of  feeling  which  has  guided  him  in  his  labonrB,. 
and  which  is  visible  throughout,  may  beet  be  judged  of  by  the 
few  remarks  which  on  this  point  are  contained  tn  tie  Prefiu». 

"  In  Bubtnitting  to  the  public  a  new  higtary  of  the  ecclesiutical 
affairs  of  Scotland,  it  will  perhaps  displease  some  readers  to  find,  in  the 
contents  of  this  Tolume,  so  much  that  is  opposed  to  the  opinions  and 
repiesentations  of  other  historians  of  the  period  embraced  therein ;  but 
facts  have  been  honestly  detailed,  as  they  have  been  vonchrd  fbr  hy  the 
contemporary  authors  on  both  sides  of  pnliiics.  The  Episcopalian 
Spottiswood,  and  the  Presbyterian  Calderwood,  correspond  exactly  la 
their  accounts  of  the  most  material  facts,  although  they  differ  most 
essentially  in  their  opinions,  and  in  their  deductions  from  the  same  pre- 
mises. Facts,  however,  are  stubborn  things,  and  cannot,  without  detri- 
ment to  truth,  be  turned  and  moulded  to  suit  peculiar  or  sectarian 
views.  The  truth  oF  history  has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  without 
respect  of  persons  ;  qnota^ons  have  not  been  garbled;  nor  have  eithor 
friends  or  adversaries  been  designedly  mil  re  presented.  Such  dbhl- 
genuousness  was  foreign  to  the  principles  on  which  this  work  was 
written  ;  for  if  an  aceount  shall  be  demanded  at  the  day  of  judgment 
for  every  idle  word  that  we  speak,  how  much  stricter  will  the  icrutiay- 
be  into  those  falsehoods  or  wilful  misrepresentations  which  we  mwf 
fiommit  to  writing." — Hutory  of  the  Church  of  Seottaitd,  toL  i, 
Prr/ace,  p.  v. 

There  is  one  suggestion  which  we  would  venture  to  ofl^  to 
Mr.  Stephen,  and  tnat  is,  that  in  the  next  edition  of  his  work— 
and  we  nope  it  may-  see  many— he  ritotdd  aabBtittite  a  more 


■aiit&cto^  index  for  the  ezeeeSngly  meagre  alphabetical  list  of 
names  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume,  which  is  hardly  of  any  use 
at  ail.  The  most  important  names  and  subjects  are  necessa- 
rily followed  by  an  immense  mass  of  ciphers,  without  any  guide 
by  which  the  reader  may  distinguish  the  particular  point  to  which 
his  attention  is  directed.  Tlie  onl^  way  to  iise  tne  index,  is  to 
]ook  up  all  the  passages  in  succession,  until  the  subject  inquired 
for  .turns  up  in  due  course,  a  process  attended  with  so  much 
trouble  and  loss  of  time^  that  most  readers  will  abandon  the 
attempt  to  trace  any  particular  fact  by  means  of  the  index  in- 
utter  despair.  With  this  one  exception,  we  have  no  fault  to  find: 
with  Mr.  Stephen  s  performance,  which  commences  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  Church  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation;  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  brings 
it  down  to  the  year  1^4. 

As  regards  the  concluding  period  of  this  history,  it  will  be  read' 
by  all  sound  and  truly  Gatholic  Churchmen  with  deep  pain,  and 
not  without  a  sense  of  shame  for  the  treatment  which  the  Scottish 
Church  is  receiving  at  the  hands  of  her  English  sister.  While  idl 
must  rejoice  at  the  removal,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  those  pny- 
hibitions  by  which  formerly  the  clergy  of  the  non-established, 
Episcopal  Cfhurch  of  Scotland  were  precluded  from  ministering  in  an. 
English  diocese,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  limitation  by  which 
this  tardy  recognition  of  a  sister  Church  is  accompanied,  without 
feeling  pained  at  the  illibendity  of  sentiment  which  seems  to  be  im- 
plied m  it.  To  admit  Scottish  Bishops  or  Presbyters  to  officiate' 
m  our  Churches,  or  to  preach  from  our  pulpits,  but  to  tie  up  our 
own  Bishops  from  extending  their  licence  for  this  purpose  beyond 
the  second  day,  without  express  renewal,  is  a  proceeding  little  an 
accordance  with  Catholic  Church  principles,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  a  free  and  cordial  intercommunion.  This  excess' 
of  caution  on  ihe  part  of  the  English  Church,  is  the  more  to  be 
deplored,  as  no  reciprocal  provision  is  tnade,  to  prevent  the  per- 
manent intrusion  of  English  Presbyters  into  tne  Scottish  dio- 
ceses, to  the  utter  subversion  of  all  constituted  order  and  disci- 
pline. 

The  progress  of  the  disgraceful  schism  which  has  grown  out 
of  this  intrusion,  and  which  has  of  late  repeatedly  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  English  public,  has  elicited  from  the  pen  of  the 
Bev.  Robert  Montgomery  a  well-timed  and  highly  instructive 
pamphlet  (No.  S,  at  the  head  of  this  article),  in  whicn  its  talented 
author  steps  forward  with  all  the  fire  of  his  zeal  and  eloquence, 
and  Mrith  all  the  Christian  boldness  by  which  he  is  characterized, 
to  vindicate  the  Scottish  bishops  from  the  unjust  censure  cast 
upon  them  for  their  assertion  of  their  own  diocesan  rights,  and 
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the  enforcement  of  the  canons  of  their  Church.  Info  the  d«t«b 
of  that  controversy  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  on  the  present 
occaaion  ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  call  for  our  doing  bo,  as 
to  all  sound  Churchmen  it  must  be  eviclent  that  if  English  Pres* 
bytets  cannot  reconcile  certain  rules  and  practices  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  to  their  weak  and  unenlightened  consciences,  Uie 
obvious  remedy  is  for  them  to  abstain  from  officiating  in  Scotland, 
where  properly  speaking  they  have  no  call  to  minister, — not,  to 
take  shelter  under  their  character  as  English  Presbyters  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  Scotch  bishops  at  defiance.  The  following  re- 
marks on  this  point  recommend  themselves  no  less  by  their 
terseness  than  by  the  souudness  of  Churchmanship  by  which  the^ 
are  indited : — 

"  The  genuine  explanation  of  all  this  wretched  inconsiiteney  liea  here, 
• — EoouET  has  ever  been  the  ruling  inspiration  under  which  Schiiai,  in 
all  agea,  ha>  marched  and  moved  against  Church  order,  and  diMipline. 
And  thus,  so  blinded  are  our  brethren  by  their  hatred  against  Scotch- 
Episcopacy,  that  rather  than  fail  in  ttieir  attacks  on  its  Frelatea,— thejr 
condescend  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Socinian  democrat,  the  creedleu 
Deist,  and  the  Christless  Jew,  to  assist  them  in  getting  what  ia  termed 
'  Pahliamemtaky  Relief!'  And  this,  we  nru  tuld,  is  the  light  way 
to  promote  the  glory  of  Christ,  maintain  scriptuml  truth,  and  protect 
the  principles  oF  the  llerormation  !  '  Riium  ttneatU  f  We  sdriM  m 
stanch  defender  of  this  disninl  Erastianism  no  longer  to  use  the  Apostle's 
creed,  but  to  improve  it  into  a  higher  degree  of  what  is  called  the 
*  Sanctity  of  Private  Judgment ;'  and  then  instead  of  saying  '  I  believe 
in  the  Holy  Catholic  Cddrchi'  the  lion-hearted  defender  of  nbiolate 
individuality  may  nobly  exclaim,  *  I  believe  in  a  Holt  Catholic'— 
Myself  ! 

"  This  is  not  the  place,  or  time,  to  investigate  the  manifold  tonrces 
whence  this  repulsive  dread,  or  proud  dislike,  to  realize  the  Church  of 
Christ  as  an  objective  realitv,  and  fositite  OROAViZATioir  endowed 
bj  Christ, — proceeds.  Amonfr  them,  prohahly  are  the  tendendes  of 
the  Age  to  excessive  individuality;  the  love  of  self-government,  and 
self-legislation,  which  is  inherent  in  an  unrenewed  nature;  a  tawtesa 
doctrine  concerning  the  just  limiia  of  private  judgment ;  a  recoil  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  occasioned  by  Romanistic  exaggerations  on  the  part 
of  unsound  Churchmen  ;  ond  last,  not  least,  the  functional  pride  and 
dogmatic  fierceness,  wherewith  ecclesiastical  principles  are  aometimes 
propounded.  But,  there  is  a  more  prevailing  and  immediate  reason  tot 
this  hatred  to  episcopal  authority  and  Church  principles,  which  on^it 
here  to  le  stated ;  and  that  is,  the  popular  habit  of  confounding  ue 
ministerial  offices  of  the  Cliurch  as  they  are  revealed  in  tbdr  power, 
perfection,  and  purity,  by  God  in  Scripture, — with  the  official  embodl* 
ments  of  the  same,  as  they  are  personified  in  the  imperfect  agendn  of 
fallible  and  erring  men.  Thus  it  is  that,  when  speaking  of  na. 
CuuBcu.  we  are  immediately  assailed  with  what  lome  Biihrn  baa 
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enunciated  in  hit  charge,  an  Archdeacon  propounded  in  his  address,  a 
Priest  stated  in  his  pamphlet,  or  a  Deacon  preached  in  his  sermon.  But 
surely,  the  Church  Catholic,  in  her  own  idea,  theory,  and  constitu- 
tion, as  the  Body  of  Christ, — it  not  to  he  confounded  tirith  any  parti* 
cular  Bishop,  Archdeacon,  Priest,  or  Deacon.  Would  that  some  of  our 
erring  hrethren '  might  learn  to  study,  with  a  reverential  mind  and 
prayerful  heart,  the  essential  attrihutes  of  the  Church  Catholic,  not  as 
she  is  hodied  forth  in  the  imperfections  of  human  development,  but  a^ 
she  is  unveiled  to  us  in  that  scriptural  archetype,— which  is  itself  an 
outward  copy  in  language  of  the  Divine  idea  which  inhabited  the  mind 
of  God  from  everlasting  1  Were  men,  whose  boast  it  is  that  the  Bible 
is  their  rule  of  faith,  to  allow  tliat  same  inspired  Volume  to  be  their 
rule  of  Churchmanihip  also, — what  a  deal  of  mischief,  schism,  and 
controversy  would  the  Church  visible  be  spared  !"  —  Montgomery's 
Scottish  Church  and  the  English  Schismatics,  3rd  edition,  pp.  28 — 30. 

To  our  own  thinking  it  is  a  great  advantage, — one  of  those 
happy  results  which  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  knows  how 
to  bring  forth  often  from  the  most  untoward  causes, — especially  at 
the  present  time  of  ecclesiastical  confusion  and  base  Erastiajiism, 
that  the  same  communion  which  exhibits  itself  in  the  character 
of  an  establishment  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  island,  should  ex- 
ist in  the  northern  part  of  it  in  total  separation  from  the  State,  in 
all  the  simplicity  of  an  Apostolic  institution.  Those  among  English 
Churchmen, — they  are,  we  fear,  a  very  large  number, — who  lose 
the  successor  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Peer  of  Parliament  and  the 
diocesan  governor  of  a  State  establishment,  have  the  opportunity 
in  Scotland  of  seeing  what  the  Episcopate  is  in  itself,  as  an  Order 
of  the  Church,  independently  of  all  the  adventitious  circumstances 
by  which  connexion  with  the  State  has  surrounded  it.      And 
tnose  whose  impatience  under  the  often  distressing  effects  of  that 
connexion  inclines  them  for  a  separation  between  Church  and 
State,   may,  from  the  histery  and  the  actual  position  of   the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  learn  to  appreciate  the  more  ex- 
tensive operation,  and  the  ultimately  larger  influence  which  the 
Church  in  our  own  country  derives  from    her  position  as  an 
establishment, — to  discover  in  the  practical  working  of  a  non- 
established  Episcopal  Church  inconveniencies  and  difficulties  fully 
as  great  as  those  which  we  have  occasion  to  deplore  in  our  own 
establishment, — and,  consequently,  may  be  led  to  view  with  thank- 
fulness the  many  blessings  which,  in  spite  of  recent  inten'uptions 
of  our  peace,  and  encroachments  on  our  rights,  we  still  enjoy,  and 
to  turn  them  zealously  to  account,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  a 
diligent  and  conscientious  use  made  of  existing  institutions  is 
infinitely  more  useful  in  the  long  run  than  the  ever  hazardous 
experiment  of  novelty  and  change. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  7X0  Volnntaty  Syt(€m,  at   apj^itd  to  Sducalkm. 

Crosby  HaU  Lectures  on  Bdaeaiion, 
2.  ^eechet  of  Geo.  Alex.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  tmd  Joseph  Neipter,  Etq.t 

in  the  late  Debate  upon  Education  in  Ireland.     Pubhsbed  in  a 

Pami^et  by  the  National  Club.     1848. 

Few  characters  in  fabulous  history  have  met  with  more  frequent 
reprobation  than  the  "  Fox  who  had  lost  liis  Tail  C  his  cunning 
wish  to  have  all  his  companions  in  the  same  predicament  wita 
himself,  and  the  strong  arguments  which  he  adduced  to  show  the 
inconvenience  of  the  natural  appendage,  have  marked  him  ont 
among  succeeding  generations  aa  an  example  to  those  who,  feeling; 
their  own  want  of  success,  are  anxious  to  involve  othen  in  a 
similar  misfortune.  The  fox,  however,  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  an  amiable  character  compared  with  some  of  the  voluntaries 
of  the  present  day.  He  lost  his  tail  by  accident ;  they  reAise 
Government  aid  on  principle ;  and  then,  not  satisfied  with  their 
own  deliberate  choice,  they  wish  to  insist  that  all  other*  should 
forego  tiie  advantage  which  a  certain  definite  income  will  alwan 
JifibM  to  every  institution.  If  the  fox  had  at  first  voluntarily 
mutilated  his  person  and  then  founded  an  Anti-caudine  Society, 
into  which  all  orthodox  foxes  should  compel  their  acquaintabee 
by  a  like  amputation,  we  should  find  a  parallel  for  some  of  our 
friends  at  Crosby  Hall.  This  may  seem  to  treat  a  serious  eubjeot 
too  lightly,  but,  as  conscience  is  now  the  great  plea  which  ouf 
friends  put  forward,  let  them,  while  they  exercise  their  owt)  jadg^ 
ment  and  decline  to  receive  a  grant  from  Government  in  any  form, 
allow  those  whose  conscience  is  not  so  sensitive  to  use  a  similar 
discretion,  and  receive  what  at  first  sight  has  always  appeared  a 
most  important  advantage. 

In  adverting  to  the  subject  of  a  Government  grant  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  we  would  lay  down  as  our  first  propositiolt 
that  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  religion  or  Scripture  in  acceptintr 
money  from  any  quarter  for  a  good  purpose ;  if  there  Were,  feu 
religious  societies  and  all  charitable  institutions  must  come  to  a 
close.  Suppose  a  father  unable  to  give  his  son  as  good  an  edoea' 
tion  as  he  could  desire,  there  is  nothing  vjrong  in  receivii^ 
assistance  from  his  neighbour.  If  there  were  {and  the  TolunUTy 
system  would  go  to  this  in  the  end),  no  man  could  ^low  a  child  to 
learn  a  lesson  in  a  school  where  the  master  was  allowed  a  fliM 
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house  or  an  acre  of  land.     It  would  certainly  be  better  in  the 
abstract  that  every  man  were  rich  enough,  learned  enough,  and 

Eious  enough  to  teach  his  own  child  all  that  he  requires  to  know, 
ut  unhappily  this  is  not  the  case.  A  rich  man  of  independent 
feeling  will  often  naturally  decline  to  take  advantage  of  a  public 
foundation,  not  because  he  objects  to  it  on  principle,  but  because 
he  thinks  it  right  to  leave  it  for  those  who  require  it  more.  So 
also  in  every  parish  the  minister,  like  the  father,  is  supposed  to 
desire  the  education  of  his  congregation.  If  he  can  educate  them 
himself^  or  bv  local  means,  so  much  the  better  ;  but  if  he  cannot 
do  so  conveniently^  we  do  not  see  any  thing  wrong  in  his  looking  for 
assistance  either  from  his  friends  in  the  next  parish^  if  they  can 
supply  his  deficiency,  or  from  the  King,  who  is  the  great  father 
and  pastor  of  his  people.  A  minister  may  not,  however,  be 
capable  of  educating  his  congregation,  a  father  may  not  be  desirous 
of  rendering  his  son  a  worthy  member  of  society ;  here  then  there 
is*  room  for  the  State  to  interfere.  One  great  objection  to  the 
Voluntary  system  is,  that  it  pre-supposes  a  state  of  perfection 
which  does  not  exist,  that  all  fathers  desire  the  best  interests  of 
their  children,  that  all  ministers  are  eaually  influential,  and  all 
congregations  equally  liberal.  The  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
grant  is  badlv  expended,  does  not  militate  against  our  making  a 
proper  use  of  another  part,  tliough  the  lectures  lay  great  stress 
upon  this.  A  quaker  who  objects  to  war  may  receive  a  salary 
from  the  Crown  as  a  civil  engineer,  without  compromising  his 
principles ;  and  a  servant  mav  conscientiously  receive  his  wages, 
even  though  he  knows  that  his  master  is  a  drunkard  or  a  gamUer. 
If  he  is  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  sin  it  then  becomes  his  duty  as 
a  Christian  to  resign  his  place. 

The  objection  then  to  a  Oovemment  grant  is  not  one  of  prin- 
ciple, as  laid  down  at  Crosby  Hall,  but  one  in  matters  of  detail ; 
and  here  there  may  be  weighty  objections,  and  the  question  must 
arise,  what  are  the  conditions  upon  which  the  grant  is  made !  If 
we  must  exclude  truth,  or  teach  error,  or  consent  to  those  who  do 
so.  Government  aid  becomes  an  evil,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
repudiated.  The  body  of  men  who  can  conduct  their  schools  upon 
their  own  resources  (like  a  rich  man  who  can  afford  to  educate  his 
son)  may,  therefore,  fairly  decline  the  proffered  grant  for  the 
present,  and  on  this  principle  some  of  our  reUgious  societies  have 
acted ;  but  it  is  rather  because  Gbvemment  may  propose  unlawful 
conditions  to  them  that  it  has  been  done,  and  that  while  a  strict 
independence  can  be  maintained  it  is  more  convenient  to  uphold  it. 
We  cannot,  however,  deny  that  in  some  cases  assistance  from 
Government  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  in  other  words,  that  without 
it  education  will  fall  to  the  ground,  or,  from  its  imperfections,  will 
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be  as  bad  or  worse  than  none.  This  arises  from  two  facta  which 
seem  to  be  overlooked  at  Crosby  Hall,  namely,  the  poverty  aod  the 
carelessness  of  mankind. 

It  was  the  old  compliunt,  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of '  Juvenal, 
that  while  great  men  built  fine  houses  and  drove  noble  teams  of 
horses,  "  nothing  cost  the  father  so  little  as  his  son."  That 
while  he  expectea  the  schoolmaster  to  mould  the  character  of  his 
pupil  like  soilened  wax,  he  cither  endeavoured  to  cheat  him 
altogether,  or  gave  him  the  fee  of  a  victorious  prizefighter.  We 
fear  the  habits  of  mankind  are  little  altered  in  this  respect ;  the 
voluntary  system  cuts  down  the  teacher  to  the  lowest  shilling,  and, 
like  the  poor  poet,  he  is  drawn  away  from  nobler  pursuits  by  his 
anxiety  as  to  the  price  of  his  bhmket.  One  of  the  lecturers  gives 
us  the  following  dialogue  from  a  report  presented  to  the  American 
Government. 

"  A.  calla  on  one  of  the  trustees.  '  Well,  neighbour  A.,'  any  ibe 
tmitee,  '  we  have  hired  a  man  to  keep  our  school  this  winter.'  '  Oh  I 
how  much  do  you  give  him  a  month  V  '  Twelve  dollan.'  (A  girl  in 
the  factories  can  earn  tliirteen,  and  the  amount  is  about  3o/.  o  year.) 
'  You  must  be  a  bright  one  to  pay  a  roan  such  high  wages  these  hard 
timea  to  keep  our  school.  I've  just  hired  a  man  to  work  for  me  this 
winter  at  chopping,  tliresliing,  and  drawing  logs,  and  he's  a  real  smart 
fellowr  too.  lie  can  thresh  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day,  and 
clean  it  up  in  the  evening  ;  and  he'll  chop  his  four  cords  of  wood  day 
by  day,  and  not  wink  at  it ;  and  I  think  it's  a  pity  if  we  can't  employ  a 
man  to  sit  around  the  stove  all  day,  and  have  thirty  or  forty  to  wait  on 
him,  as  cheap  as  I  can  hire  one  to  do  the  work  I  have  for  a  man  to  do ; 
and  I  think  it's  a  chance  if  he  has  much  of  a  schaal.'  '  I  know,'  aayi 
the  trustee,  '  it  is  too  much ;  but  no  one  else  came  along,  so  we  thought 
we  had  better  hire  him.'  '  DitCnt  you  try  to  beat  him  down  any?'  '  I 
should  think  we  did.  We  worked  him  from  noon  till  nine  o'olack  at 
night,  and  ^ot  liim  down  four  dollars.  He  asked  sixteen  dollars  at  first/ 
'  You  should  have  heat  him  down  four  dollars  more,  and  that  would  be 
more  than  a  teacher  ought  to  have.'  " — Ntn  York  Report,  1843,  quoted 
lectures,  p.  106. 

We  believe  this  to  convey  much  more  truth  than  some  of  the 
lectures  which  endeavour  to  throw  as  much  discredit  as  possible 
upon  the  returns  made  to  Parliament.  They  tell  us  that,  par^ 
ticularly  in  Wales,  the  commissioners  made  tncir  inouinea  mun 
Churchmeo  not  from  Dissenters :  for  our  part,  we  nave  always 
considered  the  blue  books  as  the  most  authentic  modem  histoij, 
and  their  testimony  the  best  which  can  be  procured ;  and  certainly, 
if  any  weight  is  to  be  given  them,  they  clearly  prove  that  the 
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lower  classes  of  England  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  educate 
theiiiselves,  and  that,  therefore,  the  State,  as  the  great  guardian  of 
all  the  subjects  of  the  Grown,  has  a  duty  to  perform  in  supplying 
the  want.  We  had  intended  to  have  entered  more  largely  into 
these  details  and  to  have  quoted  some  of  the  evidence  on  this 
subject,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  generally  to 
the  statements  annually  laid  before  Parliament,  and  we  fear  that 
roanv  thousands  .may  still  be  found  in  the  position  of  the' 
Wolverhampton  boy  who,  in  answer  to  some  simple  questions 
from  the  commissioner,  pathetically  declared  '^that  he  was  no 
judge  of  nothin'*  T^ 

Our  own  experience  corroborates  this  idea.  We  have  visited 
some  hedge  schools  both  in  England  and  Ireland ;  in  one  case,  in 
Shropshire,  we  were  well  acquainted  with  a  parish  school  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  master  considered 
himself  a  man  of  learning,  and,  as  far  as  a  power  of  repeating  half 
the  Bible  went,  he  certamly  was  so.  He  had  no  family  except  a 
sister,  who  was  occasionally  insane  and  who  received  parish  r^efi 
There  was  an  endowment  of  SL  a  year  and  subscriptions  to  about 
the  same  amount ;  there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  children  in 
regular  attendance,  yet  the  poor  schoolmaster  was  often  in 
absolute  want.  Like  Dominie  Sampson,  he  did  not  manage  his 
own  afiairs  well.  Though  the  children  were  supposed  to  pay  10«. 
a  year  each,  vet  the  payment  was  seldom  sought  for  and  never 
enforced.  The  master  had  been  induced  to  stand  godfather  to 
some;  these,  of  course,  he  educated  free:  he  had  received 
obligations  from  the  parents  of  others  ;  and  as  to  those  that  were 
poor,  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  their  poverty  should  be  aggravated 
by  ignorance  of  reading.  One  of  his  pupils,  about  seven  years  of 
age,  once  said  to  a  farmer,  *^  Grandfather,  I  should  like  to  bring 
more  dinner  with  me  to  school,  for  I  saw  our  master  eating  his 
dinner  yesterday,  and  he  had  but  little  bread  and  no  bacon.^^  We 
believe  the  poor  man  used  often  to  smoke  to  escape  from  hunger. 
Of  course  m  England  this  state  of  things  could  not  last ;  John 
Bull  cannot  bear  to  think  that  his  worst  enemy  should  be  hungry, 
and  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  a  neighbouring  fanner''s 
wife  promised  to  find  the  Dominie  with  a  hot  dinner  every  day. 
As  far  as  the  pupils  were  concerned  the  schoolmaster  could  not 
live. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  visited  an  Irish  hedge  school 
about  fifty  miles  from  Dublin.  It  was  entirely  on  the  voluntary 
principle.  The  remains  of  the  cabin  stood  on  the  skirts  ot^  bog 
in  a  populous  district ;  the  door  was  about  midway  between  the 
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two  gablea,  which  were  about  twenty  feet  Ksuncter  ;  and  the  ptrt 
on  our  right  hand  as  we  entered  was  unoccupied.  There  was  a 
good  reason  for  this,  as  nearlj'  half  the  thatch  at  that  end  waa  off, 
and  the  sky  was  visible  through  the  broken  roof.  About  ten  or 
twelve  feet  square,  therefore,  constituted  the  avaiUble  part  of  the 
building.  In  the  middle  of  this  space  was  a  large  fire  of  turf  and 
bog-wood,  (each  pupil  brings  a  turf  eveir  day,)  we  have  sometiiiieR 
seen  such  a  fire  at  the  front  of  a  forge  Rir  heating  the  iron  rim  of 
a  wheel.  All  four  sides  of  the  fire,  including  the  space  under  Uie 
chimney,  were  occupied  by  the  benches  ;  these  were  long  pieces 
of  bog  oak  supported  on  stones,  and  there  were  three  rows  of  them 
on  each  side,  occupied  by  about  sixty  children,  who  were  crowded 
together  as  closely  as  they  could  sit.  As  the  fire  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  and  the  chimney  in  the  gable,  the  smoke  eould  not 
ascend  in  the  r^ular  way  ;  some  went  out  through  the  chimn^ 
with  a  sort  of  a  slanting  puff,  and  the  rest,  after  wandering  throuj^ 
the  thatch,  the  raftera,  and  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  escaped  throuf^ 
the  door,  the  window,  or  the  broken  roof,  as  occasion  should  best 
serve.  At  one  comer  in  the  inner  room,  with  his  feet  almost  in 
the  fire,  sat  the  master,  Mr.  Patrick  Smith  ;  he  had  his  hat  on 
and  a  pen  in  his  hand.  The  smoke  had  given  him  a  peculiar 
method  of  keeping  his  eyes  half  shut,  so  he  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  winked  at  his  visitors  had  it  not  been  beneath  his  official 
dignity.  Among  other  questions  we  asked  how  he  managed  to 
teach  writing,  as  there  waa  no  appearance  of  a  table.  He  sud  his 
pupils  took  the  slates  on  their  knees  and  then  wrote  their  copies 
on  them.  This  we  found  to  be  a  common  practice.  As  the  whole 
district  was  Roman  Catholic,  and  we  feu^d  Mr.  SmiUi  miriit 
differ  ftvm  us  on  a  creed  of  divinity,  we  thought  it  bctt«r  to  confine 
our  questions  to  the  multiplication  table.  Here  some  could  answer 
tolerably  well.  Every  pupil  learned  his  own  book,  and  there  was 
no  attempt  at  classification.  In  looking  through  the  smoke  we 
saw  at  the  far  comer  a  youngwoman,  about  eighteen  years  of  age) 
all  the  rest  appeared  to  belmys.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Smith,  have  yon 
any  girls  at  your  school."  At  once,  from  the  middle  row  on  our 
left,  about  ten  heads  were  pushed  up  between  two  rows  of  boys, 
all  laughing  and  looking  like  a  set  of  young  thrushes  expectmg 
their  mother,  and  peeping  out  of  a  nest  m  answer  to  the  whistle  of 
a  visitor.  There  were  several  primers,  &;c.,  of  various  sizes  and 
ages,  but  the  only  book  which  seemed  to  be  in  general  use  waa  the 
"  Varsal  ;^  this  is  a  technical  contraction  for  "  the  Univenal 
SneUing  Book."  We  saw  that  a  new  edition  had  been  published 
which,  m  addition  to  the  old  stories  of  "  Tommy  and  Harry"  and 
"  the  Town  in  Danger  of  a  Siege,"  contains  an  authentic  life  of 
Daniel  O'Conoell,  ^.,  M  J*.    On  our  next  visit  to  ibe  eodnkry 
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we  found  that  poor  Pat  Smithes  Bemipary  had  been  broken  up. 
The  fSimine  had  been  too  strong  for  the  voluntary  system,  his 
chanoe  of  payment  was  destroyed,  and  his  wife  came  to  us  to  beg. 
We  are  happy  to  find,  however,  that  a  scriptural  school  has  been 
established  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  with  a  master  and 
mistress  and  about  seventy  puims.  It  was  not  considered  ad- 
visable to  connect  the  school  with  any  society,  as  the  name  of 
Ohuroh  education  might  frighten  Roman  Catholics,  and  as  the 
patrons,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  parents,  have  arranged  that 
the  Scriptures  are  read  every  day  in  school  hours.  The  Irish 
National  Board  could  not  be  applied  to.  We  mention  these  cases 
as  specimens  of  numbere  of  schools  within  the  kingdom ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  millions  must  depend  for  education  on  such 
schools  or  worse,  we  may  fairly  argue  that  there  are  multitudes  of 
oases  which  the  voluntary  system  can  never  reach,  and  that 
where  it  is  attempted  the  poor  teacher  will  frequently  be  the 
victim. 

Let  OS  now  consider  the  voluntary  system  under  its  most 
flivourable  ciroumstanoes,  where  the  teacher  is  not  dependent  on 
the  school  for  his  support,  and  where  he  only  gives  a  portion  of 
his  time  for  the  instruction  of  his  poorer  neighbours — we  mean 
the  institution  of  Sunday  Schook.  To  these  the  lectures  refer 
with  the  greatest  complacency  as  the  triumph  of  the  voluntary 
principle ;  but  we  reaUy  do  not  see  how  it  bears  upon  the  point 
at  issue  between  us.  We  never  objected  to  any  man,  or  any 
number  of  men,  carrying  out  their  benevolent  intentions  in  any 
way  in  their  power,  by  devoting  either  time  to  teaching  or  money 
to  support  the  teachers.  In  our  opinion  they  are  quite  right  to  do 
so ;  and  where  they  are  unwilling  to  encumber  themselves  with  rules, 
we  see  no  harm  in  their  declining  the  help  of  the  State.  AU  we  con- 
tend for  is,  that  those  who  can  carry  on  their  work  independently, 
should  not  object  to  the  assistance  which  is  given  to  those  who  can- 
not. The  Sunday  Schools  in  this  kingdom,  including  all  classes  of 
Protestants,  from  the  highest  Churchman  to  the  most  liberal  Dis- 
senter, give  scriptural  instruction  to  about  two  millions  of  children 
in  England,  and  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in  Ire- 
land. Many  years  ago  a  €k>vemment  grant  was  offered  to  the 
Irish  Sunday  School  Society,  and  refused.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  either  all  the  Committee  or  all  the  twenty  thou- 
sand gratuitous  teachers  are  advocates  for  an  exclusive  system  of 
voluntary  education ;  we  merely  see  that  as  their  expenses  are 
small,  and  their  eflbrts  confined  to  the  one  day  in  seven  appro- 
priated to  rest  and  the  service  of  God,  it  was  found  more  conve- 
nient to  circulate  the  Scriptures  independent  of  any  prescribed 
rule,  and  as  the  Soeiety  was  floorishiBg  without  help  it  was  eoqsi^ 
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dcred  inexpedient  to  alter  its  constitution.  There  are,  however, 
two  Bufficient  answers  to  the  argument  which  the  Crosby  Hall 
lecturers  derive  from  Sunday  Schoob  in  support  of  their  favourite 
theory;  the  first  is,  that,  strictly  speaking,  very  few  Sunday 
Schools  are  actually  voluntary  institutions,  even  though  the 
teachers  are  all  gratuitous.  If  an  inquiry  were  made  as  to  which 
of  our  Sunday  Schools  are  the  most  efficient,  the  answer  would  be 
at  once,  those  which  are  superintended  by  the  pariah  minister  or 
taught  by  the  membera  of  his  family.     Now,  though  the  minister 

ibe  he  Churchman  or  Dissenter),  does  not  receive  so  much  a  week 
or  catechising  his  class  or  guiding  the  other  teachers,  yet  he  ia 
plainly  the  paid  agent  of  the  Church ;  he  receives  his  tithes  or  his 
salary  not  merely  for  living  in  a  certain  house,  or  conducting  cer- 
tain religious  services,  but  for  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  parish 
or  congregation.  If,  then,  there  be  no  Sunday  School,  he  soon 
finds  t£at  he  wants  a  most  efficient  instrument  for  the  performance 
of  his  work ;  and  if  there  be  one,  from  his  professional  knowledge, 
be  is  readily  received  by  the  teachers  as  their  most  proper  guide 
and  most  competent  adviser.  The  same  argument  will  apply  to 
the  parish  clerk,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  several  members  of 
the  clergyman^s  family;  they  are  partakers  of  certain  benefits 
from  the  Church,  and  naturally  feel  themselves  identified  with  the 
interests  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of  the  cliildren. 

The  second  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  lectures  derived  from 
the  success  of  Sunday  Schools,  is  this,  that  though  most  useful  as 
a  means  of  religious  instiuction,  they  are  quite  inadequate  to  the 

Eurposes  of  national  education.  A  few  rare  instances,  certainly, 
ave  been  placed  on  record,  of  persons  who  had  no  other  means  (rf 
learning  to  read,  attaining  to  great  scriptural  knowledge,  and  look- 
ing back  to  the  Sunday  School  as  the  means  under  God  by  which 
they  had  learned  the  saving  knowledge  of  Divine  truth — still,  how- 
ever, these  are  the  exceptions:  where  there  are  other  opportunities 
of  learning  to  read,  Sunday  School  teachers  generally  endeavour 
to  make  their  teaching  a  means  of  imparting  religious  knowledge, 
rather  than  the  mere  mechanical  power  of  putting  syllables  toge- 
ther ;  and  even  supposing  that  numbers  could  be  taught  to  rrad 
the  Bible  through  the  Sunday  Schools,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
the  lecturers  consider  this  as  complete  education,  or  that  they 
propose  to  teach  writing  and  other  profane  subjects  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day. Some  years  ago  this  was  a  common  practice  among 
some  Dissenters,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  it  lately.  For  these 
reasons  we  cannot  admit  the  truth  of  the  deduction  which  is  made 
from  the  success  of  Sunday  School  teaching  in  favour  of  the 
voluntary  system  ;  because  Sunday  Schools  are  not  purely  volun- 
tary, aod  because  national  education  most  embrace  a  huk^  ■wAat 
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range  than  the  limits  of  an  hour  or  two  on  the  Sabbath-day  tan 
possibly  comprehend. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  adverting  to  a  most 
important  attempt  now  made  to  carry  on  national  education  on 
the  voluntary  system,  and  on  scriptural  principles ;  we  mean  the 
Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland.  Like  ourselves,  the  Irish 
clergy  have  no  objection  to  a  grant  from  Government ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  seeking  it  for  years;  but  they  have 
refused  the  grant  which  has  been  offered  them  through  the 
National  Board,  on  account  of  the  conditions  with  which  it  is 
accompanied.  The  fundamental  rule  of  the  Irish  National  Board 
is,  that  though  in  the  first  instance  a  patron  may  introduce 
whatever  bool^  he  pleases,  yet  if  the  parent  or  guardian  object 
to  any  book,  the  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  read  it,  or  to  be 
present  when  it  is  read.  At  first  this  may  seem  to  be  only  due 
respect  to  parental  authority,  and  if  it  were  a  question  as  between 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  it  might  not  be  so  objectionable ;  but 
it  is  really  a  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  priest  to  exclude 
the  Bible  from  the  Roman  Catholic  children.  Thousands  of 
Boman  Catholics  are  at  this  moment  most  anxious  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  here  the  spiritual  power  interferes :  they  believe  that 
every  man  is  bound  to  obey  his  spiritual  superior  in  all  spiritual 
matters  at  the  peril  of  his  salvation,  and  they  feel  that  even  if 
they  were  inclined  to  disobey,  public  opinion  would  be  against 
them,  and  persecution  would  arise  which  they  are  naturally  afraid 
to  meet.  The  Protestant  patron,  therefore,  may  introduce  the 
Bible  into  his  school ;  but  he  does  so  under  a  promise  that  the 
moment  an  objection  arises,  the  Roman  Catholic  children  must 
cease  to  read  it.  He  thus  becomes  a  party  to  an  unlawful  com- 
pact, and  gives  up  his  Roman  Catholic  pupils  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  priest.  We  do  not  see  how  any  man  who  holds  the  great 
principle  that  the  Bible  is  a  great  means  of  converting  sin- 
ners, can  consent  to  the  Romish  authority,  and  allow  it  to 
deny  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures  to  any  man,  woman,  or 
child  upon  earth.  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  to  look  back 
a  few  years,  and  to  see  how  the  English  nation  has  been  gradually 
departing  from  the  principles  of  scriptural  education.  Till  the 
year  1881,  the  Government  grant  for  Ireland  was  given  to  the 
Kildare-Place  Society ;  under  it  the  Scriptures  were  read  and  all 
Catechisms  excluded.  This  is  very  much  the  principle  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  of  England,  adopting,  as  a 
rulci  that  the  Word  of  Gt>d  shall  be  honoured  ;  but  that,  as  dis- 
putes may  arise  about  human  compositions,  they  would  not  insist 
upon  the  use  of  them.  As,  however,  the  priests  were  not  satis* 
fied  (though  the  people  were),  Lord  Stanley  proposed  the  present 
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national  •j'item,  wluch,  with  alight  modifioations,  has  oontinaad 
ever  since  to  exclude  the  Boman  Catholic  population  ftom  the  use 
of  the  Bible.  If  we  recollect  aright,  this  system  was  huted  bj 
the  Dissentore  of  England  as  the  triumph  of  liberal  princtplee ; 
they  were  not  aware,  however,  of  the  extent  of  their  own  act ;  oa 
how  grievously  they  were  injuring  the  cause  of  civil  and  religiooa 
liberty.  For  instaiice,  let  us  suppose  a  posuble  case :  a  Duaen- 
ter,  acquainted  only  with  England,  becomes  unexpectedly  poa- 
sessed  of  property  in  Ireland ;  he  goes  to  his  new  estate  liiO  of 
ideas  of  wnat  we  may  call  the  romance  of  Popery,  hoping  that 
the  feulta  of  the  Irish  merely  arise  from  misgovemmffiit,  tSat  Inp 
a  little  management  all  may  be  put  right ;  and  fully  oonvincad 
that  as  the  priests  have  essentially  served  the  liberal  interest  in 
England,  by  returning  radical  members,  they  are  themaelrea 
patterns  of  the  most  exquiait«  liberality.  With  these  ideas,  he 
opens  a  school  under  the  National  Board,  hoping,  as  seems  pro- 
bable at  first  sight,  that  he  can  mana^  it  on  the  principle  of  die 
British  and  Foreign  Schools.  The  children  all  read  the  Bible  for 
the  first  week  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  reoeivea  a  protest 
tmm  the  parents  (got  up,  of  course,  by  the  priest),  saying,  that 
they  consider  the  Scriptures  too  difficult  for  their  children.  H« 
must,  then,  either  withdraw  from  the  National  Board  (and,  if  be 
has  received  money  for  building,  he  cannot  do  this),  or  be  mnst 
order  all  the  Koman  Oatholio  children  to  retire,  whenever  the 
Scriptures  are  read.  If  he  attempts  to  reason  with  the  priest, 
he  will  see  how  little  the  Pope  can  tolerate  Dissenters ;  he  will 
be  told  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  committed  to  the  care  of 
their  spiritual  guides,  and  "  that  the  religion  of  St.  Patrick  moai 
be  preserved  intact  * ;"  and  he  will  soon  find  that  by  joining  tha 
Board,  he  has  given  up  his  only  chance  of  bringing  the  Scriptnns 
to  bear  upon  his  Roman  Catholic  dependants.  It  has  been  said, 
that  Ireland  is  the  battle-Seld  of  the  English  Ohurch ;  and  it  M 
certain,  that  the  defeat  of  scriptural  principles  in  Ireland  has 
been  followed  by  larae  concessions  to  the  anti-scriptural  party  in 
England.  Before  the  year  1839,  the  National  School  Society 
ana  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies,  alone  reeeiTsd 
assistance;  by  a  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Oonneil, 
December  8,  1 83d,  aid  is  granted  to  schools  not  in  oonnezieo 
with  the  above  sooietiea ;  but  provision  is  made  that  instruotioa 
in  the  Scriptures  form  a  part  of  the  system ;  a  preference  is  to 
be  given  to  schools  where  religious  instruction  is  of  the  ssme 
character  with  the  above  societies,  and  there  is  to  be  no  oompul- 
sion  as  to  attendance  on  public  worship,  or  learning  any  oate- 
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ehism.  Asain,  liberality  goeB  a  little  ftirther ;  by  the  minutes  of 
the  28th  of  June  and  10th  of  July,  1847,  it  is  arranged,  that 
where  the  numagers  of  schools  object  on  religious  grounds,  to 
make  a  report  concerning  the  religious  state  of  such  schools,  no 
certificate  of  religious  knowledge  of  pupil  teachers,  or  monitors, 
be  required  from  the  managers  of  such  schools. 

Lastly,  by  the  minutes  of  December  18,  1847,  all  necessity 
for  rehgious  instruction  is  taken  away. 

"  IsU  Reaolved,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor-School  Committer 
be  the  ordinary  channel  of  such  general  inquiries  as  may  be  desirable  4s 
to  any  school  applying  for  aid  as  a  Roman  Catholic  school, 

*'2nd.  That  Roman  Catholic  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  par- 
liamentary grant  be  opeq  to  inspection,  but  that  the  inspectors  shal) 
report  respecting  the  secular  instruction  only. 

"  drd.  That  the  inspectors  of  such  schools  be  not  appointed  without 
the  previous  concurrence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor-School  Com-* 
mittee." 

By  the  present  constitution  of  our  Government  grants,  Bonuui 
Catholics  and  Socinians  have  fiill  power  of  teaching  relijpoa 
according  to  their  consciences,  in  other  words,  of  excluding  the 
Bible.  Indeed  we  see  nothing  to  prevent  Socialists  or  Com- 
munists setting  up  the  plea  of  conscience  (if  they  pretend  to  have 
one),  and  establishing  seminaries  according  to  their  own  prin-* 
ciples,  and  assuming  as  their  motto  the  doctrine  of  M,  Prudhon : 
^^  That  Christianity  and  property  have  had  their  day,  but  that 
the  nineteenth  century  has  made  too  much  progress  for  the 
recognition  of  either.'*^  But  while  all  this  respect  is  allowed  tQ 
conscience,  there  is  one  class  of  men  who  are  not  supposed  to  be 
entitled  to  Kberty  of  conscience  at  all ;  we  mean  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  They  only  ask  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  Dissenters  and  Roman  Oatholics  of  England,  that  they  should 
receive  aid  without  being  required  to  subscribe  to  unlawful  con- 
ditions, and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  teach  the  Scriptures 
to  all  who  chose  to  attend  the  school.  The  representatives  of 
the  University  of  Dublin  have  put  this  point  forward  in  the  late 
debate,  showing  that  the  maintenance  of  the  unscriptural  system 
is  the  first  object  with  the  Irish  Gh>vemment«  Mr.  Thaoker,.  a 
well-known  clergyman,  is  called  upon  by  acclamation  to  fill  an 
important  station  in  the  Church  where  a  rectory  and  vicarage 
have  usually  been  held  together,  and  the  emolument  of  either  is 
so  small  that  he  cannot  afford  to  hold  the  one  without  the  other. 
He  receives  the  vicarage  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  patron, 
but  is  refused  the  rectory  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  solely  because 
his  views  are  in  opposition  to  the  Gt)vemment  on  the  Education 
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Question.  The  Government  admit  the  necessity  of  secular 
education,  they  admit  that  the  Irish  clergy  are  the  most  com- 
petent body  in  the  kingdom  to  superintend  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  adopt  an  inferior  machinery,  because  they  will  not 
allow  the  same  hberty  to  a  National  Church,  which  they  concede 
to  the  avowed  opponents  of  English  connexion. 

We  have  thus  entered  more  largely  into  the  Irish  Education 
Question  tiian  we  had  at  first  intended,  because  we  wish  to  lay 
before  our  readers  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  that  the 
voluntary  system  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  whole  popa- 
lation,  and  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  with  great  zeal  for  scrip- 
tural education  is  unable  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  We  desire  also  to  warn  those  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  liberality  and  value  the  Dible,  that  by  con- 
cesaions  to  a  popular  outcry  they  may  really  give  up  the  religions 
privileges  of  a  nation,  and  that  while  they  seem  to  protect  liberty 
of  conscience,  they  are  really  enslaving  their  feUow-sufajects  und^ 
a  fearful  spiritual  bondage, — that  ignorance  and  irreligion  are 
such  frightful  evils,  and  have  increased  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation to  so  great  an  extent,  that  every  means  we  can  use,  and 
every  help  we  ean  obtain,  is  only  too  little  to  counteract  the 
dangers  with  which  tlie  country  is  threatened — that,  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  told  the  House  of  Commons,  having  tried  every  other 
experiment  with  Ireland,  it  is  at  least  fair  to  ask  for  a  trial  of  the 
effect  of  Qod's  Word,  or  rather  that  the  Oovemment  should  not, 
by  supporting  an  adverse  system,  give  their  sanction  to  the  patty 
who  object  to  the  Bible,  and  so  throw  the  weight  of  the  OrowQ 
uid  a  hundred  thousand  a  year  into  the  hostile  scale — that  whea 
a  nation  once  concedes  a  principle,  and  so  passes  over  a  barrier 
of  right,  we  know  not  how  far  the  wanderer  may  stray,  or  what 
chaatisements  he  may  require  before  he  will  retrace  his  steps— 
that  the  condemnation  pronounced  by  God  against  a  pious  hot 
weak  man  was,  "  thou  honourest  thy  sons  above  me,^ — lor  "  ibef 
made  themselves  vile  and  he  restraineil  them  not" — that  tbe 
same  principle  holds  good  regarding  nations  as  well  as  indiriduals, 
and  tnat  the  same  God  who  pronounces  a  blessing  upon  the 
patriarch  for  teaching  his  children  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
has  also  said,  "  them  that  honour  me  I  wm  honour,  and  they  that 
despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed," 
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Art.  IV — The  Dimpline  of  Life  ;  a  Novel.  In  3  VoU.    Oolburn* 

We  do  not  often  attempt  to  divert  our  readers^  attention  from 
those  more  important  subjects  with  which  it  is  our  province  to 
deal,  bv  descanting  on  a  novel  of  the  day ;  but  the  ^'  discipline 
of  life  is,  or  ought  to  be,  so  deeply  interwoven  with  all  our  daily 
and  hourly  meditations,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  profiting  ourselves  by  such  lessons,  or  of  pointing  them 
out  to  others. 

The  reign  of  ^^ religious  novels^  is  happily  past;  we  say 
happily,  because  we  do  not  believe  that  maudlm  piety  babbled  over 
bread  and  butter,  or  school-girl  discussions  about  new  curates  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  has  done  much  to  improve  the  women 
of  England.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  make  a  ^^  Church  and  State  ^^ 
separation  of  religion  and  dail^  conversation,  even  among  school- 
girls ;  but  in  this  sort  of  religious  sentimentality  the  continual 
contrast  is  made  too  glaring  and  too  coarse  to  afford  such  a 
teaching  as  would  impress  the  heart.  The  happy  combination  of 
daily  actions,  founded  on  and  guided  by  holy  principle,  we  have 
had  the  good  fortune  of  finding  in  some  few  works  of  imagination 
of  the  present  day ;  and  grateful  may  we  feel  to  Lady  Emily 
Ponsonby  for  having  teken  upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  a 
teacher,  through  a  medium  which  is  more  calculated  to  impress 
the  million  than  homilies  or  sermons,  however  invaluable  in  their 
own  way. 

To  an  Englishwoman,  Home  is  her  World ;  and  the  small,  daily, 
unobserved  changes  therein  are  to  her  of  greater  import  than 
the  struggles  of  nations.  To  overthrow  the  dvnasty  of  passion—- 
to  vanquish  the  tyranny  of  an  evil  habit — to  determine  on  an  un- 
swerving system  of  self-government — these  are  her  victories  and 
her  triumphs:  and  the  unveiling  to  the  eyes  of  others  these 
combats  and  the  process  of  this  discipline,  will  furnish  more 
valuable  lessons  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  than  the  finest 
description  of  an  eventful  campaign,  or  the  most  elaborate 
reasonings  of  philosophy.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  our  daily 
course,  one  of  the  principal  agents  is  love ;  and  that  this  love  may 
not  be  centred  on  Self,  nor  be  let  loose  to  run  away  with  its  owner, 
is  the  aim  and  end  of  religion ;  for  as  our  holy  religion  is  founded 
and  nourished  on  heavenly  love,  so  earthly  love  is  also  its  most 
beautiful  and  legitimate  ofispring.    In  a  home  where  love  abounds, 
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the  lightest  tint  of  beauty  in  each  human  mind  becomes  percept- 
ible ;  and  to  observe  that  delicate  hue — and  to  hear  that  song 
which  is  ever  singing  to  the  chastened  mind  if  we  would  but  lis- 
ten to  it — can  be  acquired  only  by  self-discipline,  and  retained  only 
by  a  deep,  unvairing  principle  of  devotion. 

In  the  book  before  us  we  do,  not  find  love  made  the  "  wholto 
eicistence"  of  life,  but  only  the  thread  which  combines  and  in- 
fluences every  domestic  action,  while  the  duty  of  conttolling  it  !■ 
not  merdy  brought  home  to  ub,  but  the  "  way  and  means  thereto" 
is  expluned  ;  not  in  the  startling  characters  of  a  Jane  Ilyre,  or 
the  tangled  mysteries  of  an  Ellen  Middleton,  but  in  the  simple 
*'  trials  and  temptetions  of  common  life — such  life  ae  all  may 
know ;  with  just  so  much  of  romance  as,  at  some  time  or  other, 
tinges  the  life  of  almost  all  men*."  Much  of  sorrow,  mudi 
of  suffering,  indeed,  is  painted  therein ;  but  such  is  life  {  and  to 
the  heart  of  the  true  OhristJan,  auflering  is  welcome  ;  it  is  hit 
privilege,  the  proof  of  his  glorious  destination,  the  fiery  chariot 
which  beam  him  to  Heaven,  to  gain  that  peaoe,  that  rest,  tb« 
foretaste  of  which  on  earth  pours  itself  out  in  songs  of  calm  and 
grateful  thanksgiving.  "  Zum  hdchsten  Daseyn  immer  fort  n 
streben  j"  and  so  it  is,  for  in  the  moment  of  hardest  Btmv^et 
there  comes  to  us  a  hope,  a  help,  and  a  strength  which  exan  u 
above  ourselves,  tilling  our  hearts  with  a  deep,  calm,  heavenly 
love ;  " — quand  T&me  eat  dans  le  ciel,  le  corps  ne  sent  pas  ■« 
chatnee ;  elie  emporte  avec  soi  tout  lliomme/^  But  we  moat 
hasten  on  to  the  book  itself,  proving  our  words  by  a  few  extracta. 

It  comprises  three  stories ;  the  first  is  the  history  of  Isabel 
Denison,  a  deserted  child,  who,  after  being  educated  in  a  quiet 
country  village,  ia  suddenly  claimed  by  her  father  and  plunged 
into  the  vortex  of  a  gay  London  life.  She  leaves  her  eamhonw) 
however,  engaged  in  heart,  apparently,  to  the  curate,  Herbert 
Grey.  He  honourably  frees  her  from  any  positive  eogagementi 
but  they  part  with  mutual  assurances  of  love  and  fidelity.  leabd, 
however,  soon  becomes  bewildered  in  the  new  scenes  opened  to 
her,  and  unintentionally  forgets  Mr.  drey,  while  she  falls  in  love 
with  a  handsome  young  officer.  Lord  Clarence  Brooke.  Hb 
af&ction  at  last  reminding  her  of  her  Bret  attachment,  she  refiuM 
him  and  returns  to  her  native  village,  while  her  lover  aula  for 
India.  But  Isabel  discovers  that  she  has  never  really  loved  Mr* 
Grey,  and  cannot  marry  him ;  he  unselfishly  excuses  and  for* 
gives  her,  and  goes  on  his  own  lonely  way,  while  she  returns  to 
her  hther,  to  spend  three  years  in  just  self-reproachee,  until  Lord 
Clarence's  return  from  Intua,  when  both  are  united  under  Hwlnrt 
Grey's  fervent  blessing. 


The  moral  of  the  story  is,  of  course,  that  the  thred  yeitfs  of 
sorrow  entitled  Isabel  to  subsequent  happiness ;  but  in  such  cases 
it  may  always  be  questionable  how  fiur  the  sorrow  arises  from  the 
disappointment  of  one^s  happiness,  or  repentance  for  one^s  sin*^ 
and  repentance  should  at  least  be  so  rery  earnest  and  decided  lAer 
the  thoughtless  blindness  with  which  Isabel  allowed  herself  to  be 
tempted  to  such  inconstancy-— 'that  we  think  the  amount  of  her 
happiness  afterwards  considerably  more  than  she  deserved.  The 
insidious  degrees  Inr  which  she  had  been  d^^  by  day  enthralled, 
and  the  guilty  facility  with  which  she  had  sufljered  her  conscience 
to  be  lulled,  are  so  well  drawn  by  our  authoress,  as  to  ofler  to  both 
sexes  and  to  all  classes  a  striking  and  admirable  lesson. 

Her  three  stories  are  all  of  a  melancholy  cast;  but  in  the 
second,  ^'  A  Oountnr  Neighbourhood,^^  there  is  more  huniour  and 
lightness.  A  bright^  merry-hearted  girl  attracts  a  grare  and 
rather  elderly  bachelor,  whose  love-making  is  abruptly  concluded 
by  the  illness  of  his  sister,  which  caUs  him  to  Italy ;  in  the  moment 
of  parting,  however,  he  places  a  rin^  on  Evelyn^s  finger,  begging 
her  to  wear  it,  adding  he  had  ^^  no  time  for  words  of  love.^^  She 
thereby  considers  herself  engaged,  and  cherishes  all  the  love  she 
can  find  in  her  heart  for  Col.  Maxwell,  who,  in  the  mean  time, 
becomes  desperately  in  love  at  Home  with  Clarice  Melville^  a 
creature  far 

"  too  bright  and  good, 
For  human  nature's  daily  food*" 

Driven  on  by  his  uncontrolled  passion  and  the  evidence  of  affection 
in  Clarice,  his  marriage  with  her  takes  place  in  a  few  weeks.  His 
punishment  soon  follows  in  her  discovery  of  his  former  baseness 
to  EvelvD,  and  in  the  consecjuent  decline  of  her  esteem  for  him ; 
her  early  death  completes  his  misery :  while  Evelyn  learns  that 
the  truest  happiness  consists  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  others, 
which  she  proves  by  marrying  the  friend  and  teacher  of  her  child- 
hood, Mr.  Harcourt,  who  hf^  always  steadily  loved  her,  and  is 
now  alone  in  the  world  since  the  death  of  his  daughter.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  little  Juliet  aflTords  the  authoress  an  opportunity  of 
pointing  in  vivid  colours  that  intense  thoughtfulness  wnich  almost 
invariably  wears  out  the  frame  before  it  arrives  at  maturity. 

We  now  come  to  "  The  Moat,"  the  third  story,  and,  we  con- 
fess, our  favourite.  It  contains,  we  think,  a  more  generally 
useful  moral,  and  is  written  with  greater  variety  of  matter  and 
manner.  Claude  Hastings,  after  breaking  the  heart  of  his 
widowed  mother,  by  casting  to  the  winds  Vie  pious  lessons  she 
had  so  diligently  impressed  on  him,  is  recalled  to  his  senses  by 
her  death ;  in  earnest  repentance  he  sells  his  hereditary  home  ta 
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piy  hia  ddits,  devotes  himself  steadily  to  the  law,  and  refuaea  lb* 
temptattoD  of  a  church  living  as  beinz  too  great  an  indnlgenoBr 
A  ndi  old  maiden  aunt,  once  attached  to  his  father,  feelios  har- 
eelf  dying,  sends  for  him  and  her  other  nephew,  Henry  BmeCh 
to  be  reconciled  to  them  both,  and  choose  one  for  her  hA, 
Claude,  suspecting  her  motive,  at  first  refuses  to  go  to  her,  but 
at  laat  complies ;  and  then  devotes  himself  to  soothing  tbs 
few  remaining  weeks  of  her  life,  and  leading  her  mind  to 
better  things.  He  induces  her,  though  with  much  difficulty,  to 
leave  her  property  to  his  cousin,  Henry  Bruce,  instead  of  to  lum> 
self,  to  wnom,  in  all  the  austerity  of  true  penitence  and  aeK- 
discipline,  he  had  determined  that  "  riches  must  be  forbidden." 
In  the  neighbourhood  they  become  acquainted  with  two  siaters, 
types  of  many  another  couple  in  tins  fretful  world.  EquaUf 
hajidsome  in  features,  they  are  as  unlike  as  possible  in  chsrao- 
ter:  Margaret,  bright,  merry,  and  sweet-tempered,  is  alwayi 
loving  and  beloved  by  all  around  her — Sara,  with  perhaps  nuira 
depth  of  mind,  yet  had  given  way  to  a  peevish  jealousy  of  her 
sister,  until  her  whole  being  is  embittered  by  the  constao^ 
gloomy  despair  of  her  miserable  loneliness.  Claude  HasUngB* 
kind  words  of  sympathy  and  reproof,  however,  awaken  better 
thoughts  in  her  heart : — 

*'  Sara  walked  by  Claude  Hastings'  side,  and,  for  the  first  time,  thej 
were  alone.  It  was  a  time  for  which  the  had  hoped — for  which  (ha 
had  longed— but  now  it  wbi  come ;  and  she  walked  in  silence.  Bha 
had  felt  that  she  could  tell  him  all  her  trials — she  had  felt  tbat  be  eoold 
teach  bcT  how  to  overcome  tbem  ;  but  now  that  the  opportunity  was 
come,  although  ber  mind  was  full,  she  seemed  to  have  no  power  to 
speak. 

"  Claude  spoke  to  her  once  or  twice,  mere  casual  remarks ;  but,  her 
heart  full  of  other  thoughts,  the  an&wera  she  returned  were  so  short  and 
distrait,  tbat  many  would  have  given  up  in  anger  all  attempts  at  con- 
versation i  but  Claude  pitied  ber — be  read  something  of  her  trials  on 
her  brow — he  felt  for  her  (although  he  could  scarcely  wonder  at  it), 
in  the  undisguised  preference  shown  to  Margaret  both  by  her  father 
and  Mr.  ^Vi[mott ;  and,  from  the  very  kindness  of  his  nature,  he  longed 
to  speak  to  her,  or  rather  to  lead  her  to  speak  of  those  hidden  troubles 
which  so  obviously  shed  a  gloom  over  her  liTe. 

"  Many  remarks,  many  attempts,  hud  failed ;  it  was  at  last  a  com- 
Rion  speech  wliicli  seemed  to  touch  her  more  nearly. 

"  '  What  a  beautiful  evening,'  said  Claude,  looking  round ;  then,  in  a 
smiling  tone,  continued:  'Do  you  feci  as  I  do.  Miss  Woodville — 
better  1  by  which  I  mean  more  virtuous,  on  a  day  like  this — not,  I  am 
afraid,  a  very  exalted  kind  of  virtue.' 

"  Sara  was  silent ;  words  and  feelings  were  struggling  for  utterance 
in  her  heart,  which  had  never  spoken  from  bee  childhood.     In  the  half- 
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glance  which  he  had  of  her  faee^  Clande  remarked  the  emotion  that  was 
painted  upon  it,  and*  anxious  to  overcome  her  reserve,  he  spoke  again, 
and  spoke  of  himself. 

"  '  I  am  sometimes  ashamed,'  he  continued  in  the  same  tone,  *  to 
find,  in  spite  of  all  my  philosophy,  how  much  I  depend  upon  the  wea- 
ther. Sunshine  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  fancy  to  he  almost  neces- 
sary to  my  existence/ 

"  '  I  feel  differently,'  said  Sara,  in  a  low  voice.  '  A  bright  day  only 
makes  me  more  wretched ;  when  every  thing  looks  gay,  I  feel  the 
contrast  of  my  own  heart,  and*.  •  •  •  in  a  trembling  and  expressive 
voice  •  .  •  •  '  and  am  miserable  1 ' 

"  '  Miserable  I '  said  Claude,  surprised  at  the  force  of  her  ex* 
pression. 

"  *  Yes— unutterably  miserable ! ' 

'* '  And  why  is  it  so  ? '  he  asked,  kindly.  '  Have  you  not  many 
blessings  ? — ^your  father,  your  sister,  your  own  youth,  and  health,  and 
talents,  your  beautiful  home,  and  a  great  power  of  doing  good  to  others  ? 
Surely,  you  should  not  be  so  very  miserable.' 

**  *  You  said  the  other  day,'  she  continued,  trying  to  speak  steadily, 
'  that  outward  circumstances  could  not  give  happiness.  I  felt  you 
were  right ;  it  was  my  own  case.  I  ought  to  be  happy*— I  have  all  to 
make  me  so— but  I  am  wretched.' 

**  *  I  remember,  I  did  say  so ;  and  yet,  Miss  Woodville,  the  way  you 
speak  sounds  strangely  to  me*  I  know  that  the  trials  of  the  mind  are 
many*  I  know  that  in  a  calm,  prosperous  life,  all  are  not  satisfied ; 
the  mind  may  be  restless,  and  require  more;  but  unutterably  mise- 
rable !  it  is  such  a  word.  To  me,  it  seems,'  and  he  spoke  with  a  sigh, 
'  that  none  but  those  who  have  in  their  memory  a  store  of  painful, 
remorseful  thoughts,  should  use  language  like  this.' 

"  •  And  have  I  not  remorseful  thoughts  ?  *  she  said  eagerly.  *  Have 
I  not  every  day  to  regret  as  it  passes  ?  My  father,  do  I  make  bin* 
happy  ?  Margaret,  if  she  was  not  what  she  is,  should  I  not  maks 
her  miserable  ?  Do  not  I  shed  a  cloud,  a  gloom,  over  all  who  ap« 
proach  me  ? ' 

*'  Claude  was  silent ;  he  could  not  contradict  what  she  said. 

''  She  went  on  more  vehemently :  '  You  cannot  know,  you  cannot  con- 
ceive, half  my  misery !  My  heart  is  cold,  my  temper  is  harsh,  I  am 
full  of  envy,  and  hatred,  and  suspicion — all — everybody  seems  to  me 
to  be  false — their  smooth  words  irritate  me — I  love  none,  and  none  love 
me.  Like  a  freezing  winter's  day,  I  chill  all  who  approach  me,  and  I 
am  cold  and  miserable  myself.'  It  was  the  long  pent-up  agony  of  years 
that  was  bursting  from  her  lips ;  reserve,  distrust,  all  was  forgotten ; 
she  felt  as  if  she  was  pouring  out  her  griefs  into  the  ears  of  an  angel. 

"  Claude  looked  at  her  with  his  kindest,  gentlest  expression,  but  he 
answered  her  very  gravely.  *  I  cannot  deny  that  some  part  of  what 
you  say  is  true.  I  have  myself  observed  it ;  but  will  you  let  me  ask 
you,  must  it  be  so  ?.  •  . .  Is  there  no  remedy  V 

**  *  None  r  she  said,  despairingly*    '  The  more  I  have  tried  to  subdue 
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my  temper  outwardly,  the  ooldet  tnd  hanher  it  bu  become  within. 
It  i*  as  if  an  evil  apirit  poiseued  me  I'  she  contiaued,  excitedly  |  'and 
I  feel  that  I  must  be  its  own,  foi  I  havQ  tried  to  fiee  myaelf,  and  in  vain/ 

" '  You  muit  not  aay  that,'  aaid  Claude,  very  gently  |  '  none  try  in 
vain  :'  lie  heaitated,  and  then  continued  :  '  Will  you  forgive  me,  Milt 
Woodville,  if  I  apeak  to  you  very  aeriouily.  I  would  remind  you  of 
some  wordi  which  seem  to  contradict  what  you  aay  vA  your  own  power* 
leiineas ;'  in  a  low  voice,  he  repeated  i  '  There  ba^  no  temptation 
taken  you  but  auch  as  ia  common  to  men  ;  but  Ood.  is  fiutbful,  wbe 
will  not  su&r  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able.' 

"  Sara  blushed  and  was  silent ;  the  words  did  not  seem  to.  meet  her 
case. 

"  '  Have  you  ever  tried,*  he  began  again,  with  increasing  IciodnM^ 
as  he  saw  the  depths  of  her  unhappinesi,  '  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
your  temper  with  inch  a  thought  oa  this  :  that  it  is  sent  for  your  trial, 
in  order  that  you  may  overcome  it,' 

"  She  shook  her  head  despairingly — had  she  not  tried  to  overcome  il^ 
and  in  vain  ? 

"  '  You  must  think  of  it  in  tbia  light,  or  you  will  never  free  yourself. 
Think  of  it  as  a  trial  sent  to  you,  and  then.  •  •  .  Do  you  remember  the  old 
verse  ;  1  dare  aay  Mr.  Wilmott  quotes  it ' — and  he  looked  in  htx  boe 
with  his  sweet  smile — '  Who  gives  the  burthen  gives  the  strength  to 
bear.    Your  own  efforts  only  wilt  not  be  enough.' 

"  Still  she  spoke  not :  but  her  eyes  asked  for  more ;  she  bung  on  the 
music  of  hit  voice, — with  a  strange  oalmneas  hia  words  sunk  into  tha 
depths  of  her  soul. 

"  '  Why  do  you  not  love  more.  Miss  Woodville  V  he  uked,  aft«  s 
short  silence ;  '  you  say  you  love  none.' 

"  '  I  cannot,'  she  replied ;  '  it  is  not  that  I  do  not  love  at  all,  I  W 
lieve  I  do;  hut  it  i*  a  cold  dry  feeling,  which  baa  not,  which  cannot 
haye  any  answer  from  others.' 

"  '  You  are  wrong ;  your  sister  loves  you  t  you  must  see  that  her 
whole  thought  is  for  you ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  the  love  of  othera  tlwt 
you  want,  it  is  love  in  yonr  own  heart — it  ia  to  forget  yourself  (  it  is  tt 
live  in  and  for  some  happiness — some  life  beside  your  own.' 

"  He  paused,  and  she  walked  breathless,  agitated,  ber  heart  beating, 
by  bis  side  ;  she  felt  that  it  was  come — self  was  depsning  ;  she  WM 
beginning  to  live  in  another  only  ;  but  he  spoke  again,  and  hia  nest 
words,  more  gravely  spoken,  calmed,  almost  chilled,  the  feelings  that 
waa  bursting  within  her. 

"  '  Above  all,  you  should  try  more  to  love  God  ;  other  love  may  givs 
you  peace  for  a  time,  but  that  only  peace  for  ever.' 

"  Sara  dared  not  speak,  dared  not  own  that  his  words  awed,  bnt  dU 
not  tou'^b  her. 

"  They  walked  on  in  silence  ;  and  when  at  length  ahe  spoke,  the  cw 
rent  of  her  thoughts  had  passed  from  herself  to  him. 

"  '  How  strangely  you  speak  I'  she  said,  looking  np  in  his  face.  '  I 
uever  heard,  I  never  knew,  tba(  a  young  mwi  could  apMk  m  jroa  da' 
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'*  *  Perhaps/  he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  '  few  know  so  well  as  I  do, 
what  the  power  of  temptation  is.' 

'* '  And  how  it  may  be  overcome  V  asked  Sara ;  and  a  bright  in- 
quiring smile,  as  bright  as  Margaret's,  flitted  over  her  lips. 

"  Claude  turned  away  his  face,  and  was  silent. 

"  With  a  thooghtfulness  that  was  uncommon  to  her— for  her  eyep, 
usually  bent  upon  herself,  had  no  time  to  observe  the  feelings  of  others 
«— ^he  saw  her  question  had  been  a  painful  one,  and  hastened  to  speak 
again;  but  their  conversation  was  now  interrupted,  for  they  were 
approaching  the  house  of  Oakley,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
waiting  for  them."— *Vol.  Hi.  pp.  194 — 202. 

From  that  day  a  change  comes  over  her ;  but,  naturally,  as  the 
demon  of  jealousy  was  cast  out  the  spirit  of  love  entered  in,  and, 
of  course,  in  the  shape  of  a  passionate  affection  for  Claude.  How- 
ever, after  a  struggle — a  aiscipline  of  some  months,  she  com- 
Sletes  the  victory  over  herself ; — for  on  finding  that  Claude  and 
largaret  had  become  unconsciously  attached  to  each  other,  she 
nobly  determines  to  sacrifice  her  own  feelings  to  theirs. 

We  refrain  from  forestalling  the  pleasure  of  our  readers  by 
quoting  any  more  passages — but  we  venture  to  assure  them  that 
many  will  be  founa  in  these  volumes  of  great  power  and  pathos — 
such  as  Claude^s  humble  acceptance  of  forgiveness  at  his  mother^s 

Save — ^and  the  perfecting  of  Sarahs  seff-sacrifice,  in  allowing 
ar|^;aret  to  read  her  heart,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  happiness — 
and  m  proving  to  her  that  she  herself  had  found  a  higher  happi- 
ness, in  the  peace  of  that  ^^  deeper,  stronger,  purer  love/^  which 
had  risen  above  all  earthly  passions. 

>  We  trust  our  authoress  will  never  be  induced  to  lay  aside 
that  unambitious  mode  of  expression,  which  sinks  her  pictures  to 
the  heart  so  much  more  readily  than  the  refinement  of  a  more 
iartificial  or  conventional  styU—\h<^  lady-like  simplicity  of  these 
stories  will  always  find  most  credit  with  the  lady  readers,  for 
whose  use  they  were  chiefly  intended. 
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Aht.  v.— 1.  Addresses  o/the  National  CM,  1848. 

2.  Traiie  des  SuperstUiont  selon  rEcriture  SaiiUs,  let  Dicnta 
des  Conciles,  et  lei  8»alitams  des  Saints  Ph^,  et  des  TMt- 
loffims.  Par  M.  Jean  Baptists  Thiekr,  Bocteur  en  TMo- 
loffie,  et  CurS  de  Vibraie.  4  tomes.  Troisihne  Edition.  A 
Paris,  chez  Aatoine  Dezallier. 

At  this  remarkable  epoch,  when  KomaniBin  throughout  the  worid 
has  assumed  an  entirely  novel  position,  aiming  to  head  the  vaet 
democratic  movement  against  lawful  authority ;  when  its  "  Holy 
Father,^  though  driven  from  his  Papal  see  by  the  excesses  of  a 
mob  which  heliimseirhas  taught  to  crave  equiuity,  and  very  likely 
□ever  to  regain  possession  of  His  temporal  dominion,  still  aims,  S9 
the  representative  of  St.  Peter,  to  exercise  despotic  spiritual  sway 
over  the  republic  of  Europe  "  in  posse ;"  when  almost  every  seo- 
tion  of  the  Bomish  Church  has  manifested  an  ardent  svmpatfay 
with  that  rule  of  the  ignorant  and  the  physically-powerful,  which, 
as  they  conceive,  will  be  more  likely  to  fall  under  the  dominatioD 
of  Jesuitism  than  either  absolute  or  constitutional  sovereign- 
ties ;  when,  above  all,  the  Bomish  communities  both  of  England 
and  Ireland  manifest,  the  one  through  its  accredited  organs,  "  The 
Dublin  Review,"  and  "  The  Tablet,"  the  other  through  its  arch- 
bishops, the  strongest  predisposition  to  advance  the  interests  of 
democracy  within  the  British  realm  ;  at  this  period,  then,  we  an 
called  upon  to  commit  the  monstrous  Diistake  which  has  been 
attended  with  such  fatal  results  in  other  countries,  the  announoe- 
ment  of  national  indiffercntism,  by  the  direct  endowment  of  oppo* 
site  creeds,  of  "soi  disant"  Churches,  both  claiming  to  he  tis 
Church  of  the  land ;  and  this  too  in  favour  of  the  very  Romaniam 
which  is  now  the  open  enemy  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  through- 
out the  world,  and  avows  its  intention  to  rule  henceforth  by  "the 
People ;"  by  which  it  implies,  exclusively,  "  the  Plebs."  That 
we  would  deprive  the  working-classes  of  all  political  influence,  no 
man  acquainted  with  our  principles  can  believe ;  but  we  do  hold, 
that  for  their  own  sakes,  that  influence  should  not  be  dire^ ;  not 
by  household  or  universal  suffiage,  which  would  vest  all  power  in 
tuem  alone,  to  their  own  certain  ruin.  "  The  Tablet,"  however, 
the  Romish  organ,  has  other  views :  it  is,  for  centralizing  all 
power  in  the  one  majority,  which  it  devoutly  trusts  will  be  quietly 
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handed  over,  in  course  of  time,  to  the  Bomish  Church !  And  now, 
are  we  blind  enough  to  imagine  that  the  nature  of  men  and  of 
Churches  will  be  changed ;  that  the  nineteenth  century  will  be 
transmuted  into  the  eighteenth ;  that  Rome  will  become  loyal, 
because  we  illegally  pay  a  certain  yearly  sum  to  the  so-called 
seculars  of  the  Bomish  clergy  in  Ireland,  whom  we  will  not  deno-' 
minate,  but  who  profess  themselves  to  be,  the  parish  priests! 
That  infidels  in  their  blindness  should  conceive  this  probable,  we 
wonder  not ;  they  are  totally  incompetent  to  form  any  reasonable 
opinion  on  the  subject.  But  it  does  appear  strange,  that  ^'  the 
Quarterly  Beview,  which  we  would  so  willingly  regard  as  our 
friend  and  ally,  and  which  does  sympathize  with  us  on  so  many 
important  subjects,  should  be  forward  in  recommending  this  most 
impolitic  measure,  which  could  answer  no  other  purpose  than  to 
enoanger  the  State-existence  of  the  Established  Church  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  double  the  number  of  Bomish  schismatic 
clergy  in  the  sister-isle,  within  the  next  twelve  months. 

Some  very  valuable  addresses  have  appeared  on  this  theme  irom 
the  indefatigable  National  Club.  Without  pledging  ourselves  to 
the  exact  propriety  of  every  step  or  argument  which  this  asso- 
ciation may  have  made  its  own,  we  cannot  but  recognize  this 
fact,  that  there  is  real  danger,  political,  moral,  social,  religious, 
of  the  active  aggressions  of  Bomanism  within  the  British  Em- 
pire, within  these  British  Isles.  They,  then,  who  unmask  the 
designs  of  the  enemy,  and  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm,  deserve 
our  warm  praise,  our  thankful  acknowledgment  of  their  services. 
The  '^  addresses^^  which  we  have  seen  of  late,  especially  on  this 
subject  of  Bomish  Endowment,  are  characterized  by  moderation 
and  sense,  and  cannot  fail  in  making  a  lasting  impression  on 
those  who  happen  to  meet  with  them.  And  this  one  argument, 
insisted  on  by  us  above,  and  in  itself  decisive  of  the  case,  is 
by  them  advanced  with  much  clearness  and  happy  sobriety  of 
exposition,  but  also  with  startling  eiiect.  The  funds  now  accru- 
ing to  the  so-called  priests,  would,  in  case  of  a  State-endowment 
being  supplied  to  these,  be  made  over  to  the  monks  and  friars, 
that  innumerable  army  of  Bomish  skirmishers,  who  are  ever  the 
most  audacious  champions  of  fraud  and  superstition,  and,  like 
the  plague  of  locusts,  carry  devastation  with  them.  We  say  this 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  monkish  communities  have 
effected  benefits  of  many  kinds  in  the  middle  ages,  and  that  even 
now  they  sometimes  give  an  apparent  impetus  to  agriculture,  and 
bring  tracks  of  desert  land  into  cultivation ;  but  their  moral  effect 
on  the  population  surrounding  them  is  invariably  pernicious :  they 
teach  them  not  to  depend  on  themselves ;  they  support  them,  more 
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or  lees,  in  idleneiB;  they  hhmmmi  them  Jn  one  word;  and  this,  unci 
to  unchristianizing,  is  the  direst  evil  that  can  accrue  to  any  Ohria- 
tian  people. 

That  ^^  the  Quarterly^  should  avow  such  sb^ular  ignorance  of 
fiu)ts,  as  is  implied  in  the  supposition,  that  national  endowments 
were  taken  away  from  the  Bomi^  Church  at  the  Beformation, 
and  handed  over  to  the  Reformed,  is  indeed  surprising.  National 
ignorance  on  this  score  appears  to  be  so  dense,  that  nothing  can 
lighten  it.  Men  may  learn  to-day,  for  the  ten-thousandth  time, 
that  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  were,  before  and  after  the 
Reformation,  substantially  one  and  the  same ;  that  they,  at  first, 
only  rejected  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  then  gradually  other 
Romish  novelties ;  that  they  preserved,  throughout,  their  ancient 
hierarchy,  and  did  not  cease  to  be  tkem9ehe$^  unless  direct  conn 
munion  with  Rome  is  of  the  absolute  essence  of  a  Church,  and  the 
Eastern  Churches  also  have  ceased  toh4 ;  that  they  were  in  fine 
not  endowed,  but  confirmed,  or  as  we  usually  say,  mtabliihed  in  the 
possession  of  their  own.  Men  may  learn  aU  this  once  more,  and, 
not  being  able  to  reply,  and  being  perhi^  convinced  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  aid  of  Pinnock'^s  Catechisms  or  some  other  Primer, 
may  go  away  for  the  time  being  content  to  use  correct  language  I 
But  only  mark  the  sequel :  by  to-morrow  they  will  have  foi^tttti 
all  again,  and  date  the  Established  Church  from  the  Reformation, 
and  go  through  the  whole  series  of  ludicrous  mistakes ;  insistiiw 
upon  it,  that  m  some  recondite  way,  which  they  cannot  very  weB 
explain  themselves,  the  Romish  schismatic  community,  whether  of 
Ireland  or  England,  was  robbed  at  the  Reformation;  though, 
unhappily  for  the  correctness  of  this  obstinate  conviction,  neither 
of  these  bodies  had  a  recognized  existence  at  the  period  alluded 
tol 

And,  now,  once  for  all  we  repeat,  (is  it  utterly  impossible,  my 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  you,  his  colleagues,  to  convey  to  you  aa 
accurate  perception  of  this  simple  fact !),  the  Eng^iw  ana  Irish 
Churches  reformed  themselves,  with  the  assistance  of  the  States 
and  remained  after,  as  before  the  Reformation,  in  at  least  paHial 
possession  of  their  own  1  They  were,  no  doubt,  robbed  of  mudu 
Is  this  too  difficult  to  comprehend !  We  rewime.  Our  tonet 
has  waxed  j^radualfy  to  one  of  soom ;  but  there  is  somethuig 
in  this  obstinate  ignorance,  which  cannot  but  excite  our  indiig-* 
nation.  We  shall  not  at  present  say  more  on  the  topic  of 
^^  Romish  Endowment.^  We  believe  not  that  a  Whie,  or  09m 
^*  Conservative^  ministry  would  dare  to  pillage  ^e  Iritti  Ohurbh 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  pet  scheme  of  infidelity.  We  are 
tolerably  sure,  that  the  English  people  will  never  subBiH  to  aft 
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additional  tax  of  several  hundred  thousands  a  year  for  any  such 
purposOi  We  do  not  therefore  feel  any  deep  alarm  on  this  sub-^ 
ject ;  but,  in  dealing  with  Romish  superstitions,  we  thought  it 
needful  to  take  some  notice  of  the  plan  for  yielding  national  assent 
and  approbation  to  them,  and  for  promoting  idolatry  and  pious^  of 
rather  impious,  fraud,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  nation ! 
.  When  particular  instances  of  a  conclusive  character  are  adduced 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  to  the  Roman  Church  the 
charffe  of  encouraging  idolatry  and  superstition,  the  reply 
usually  made  is,  that  the  actions  or  language  alleged  in  proof 
have  been  merely  those  of  individuals,  and  that  the  Church  of 
Borne  18  not  responsible  for  them.  If  these  practices  are  alleged 
to  begeneral,  the  answer  is  stiU,  that  they  are  not  enjoined  by 
the  Church,  and  that  she  therefore  cannot  be  blamed  for  them* 
In  fine,  the  existence  or  the  prevalence  of  superstition  and 
idolatry  in  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church,  is  very  gene- 
rally denied  by  its  members.  The  imputation  of  such  evils  is 
regpurded  as  a  malicious  and  wicked  dander ;  and  the  absolute 
purity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship— its  freedom  from  all 
idolatrous  admixtures — nay,  the  impossibiUty  of  the  existence  of 
idolatry  or  of  a  false  worship  in  that  communion  is  confidently 
denied.  Now  it  is  evident  from  all  this,  that  Romanism  is,  at 
nMWt,  very  anxious  to  relieve  itself  from  such  imputations.  The 
violent  indignation  which  is  expressed  at  any  allusion  to  them,  is 
a  proof  that  they  are  very  keenly  felt,  and  that  superstition  or 
idolatry — ^the  breach  of  the  first  or  second  commandments — is  in 
reality  admitted  to  be  a  very  formidable  crime.  That  it  is  so,  is 
indeed  clear :  and  if  therefore  any  body  of  professing  Christians 
eould  be  proved  to  inculcate  what  is  directly  idolatrous,  or  super- 
stitious m  the  highest  sense,  they  could  not  be  i^garded  as 
deserving  of  the  name  of  Christians* 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  actual  working  of  Romanism  in 
*  countries  where  it  is  unchecked  by  any  rival  system,  such  aa 
Spain  and  Italy,  have  been  very  generally  impressed  with  tiie 
superstitious  and  even  idolatrous  complexion  of  the  Romish 
system.  But  the  impressions  of  private  individuals  afibrd  no 
positive  proof  to  others ;  and  the  statements  of  travellers,  even 
when  made  public,  do  not  possess  the  weight,  or,  in  all  cases,  the 
freedom  from  all  party  feeling  as  against  Romanism,  which  would 
render  them  to  Romanists,  or  to  persons  inclined  to  favour  the 
Romish  system,  unexceptionable  witnesses.  It  is  therefore  not 
very  easy  to  obtain  such  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  superstition 
and  idolatry  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  cannot  be  objected  to  by 
ka  adhereot**    The  fkot  is  notorious,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  fa 
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demonstrate  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance when  we  are  able  to  refer,  in  proof,  to  the  writings  of  a 
teamed  Roman  Catholic  divine — a  man  of  unexceptionable  credit 
in  his  own  communion — a  man  who  held  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
and  who  was  never  condemned  or  excommunicated  by  the  Boman 
see — in  fine,  a  man  whose  writings  are  to  this  day  quoted  by 
Bomanists  themselves  without  any  hesitation  as  those  of  an 
approved  writer. 

Such  was  M.  Jean  Baptistx  Thiers,  a  Bomish  ecclesiastic 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  who  combined 
with  the  quality  of  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  the  ofiice  of  cur^  or 
incumbent  of  Vibraie  in  France.  Thiers  was  a  writer  of  extreme 
diligence,  and  possessed  by  an  unusual  love  of  truth,  and  though 
enmeshed  by  the  sophistries  of  the  system  in  which  he  had  been 
educated — though  a  genuine  ^^  papist  ^"^  in  every  sense  of  the 
term — he  exhibited  a  sincere  zeal  in  detecting  and  exposing  the 
impostures  of  which  he  became  aware,  which  earned  trom  him  s 
very  small  measure  of  gratitude  from  those  of  the  ^^  faithful,^ 
whose  delusions  he  fearlessly  exposed.  Thiers  was  not  a  Jansenist ; 
but  yet  this  inconvenient  habit  of  piyine  into  history,  and  of 
criticizing  practices,  caused  him  to  live  and  die  cur^  of  Vibraie. 

The  Traits  des  Superstitions  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
valuable  works  of  this  author,  and  it  is  replete  with  matter  bearing 
on  the  subject  which  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves— the  Supersti- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Bome.  We  have  deemed  it  so  far  worthy 
of  our  readers'  notice,  that  we  have  selected  and  translated  some 
of  the  principal  passages  bearing  on  this  subject,  omitting  occa- 
sionally, for  the  sake  of  brevity,  sentences  which  have  no  material 
connexion  with  the  matter,  or  making  a  selection  amongst  the 
multitude  of  proofs  and  instances  adduced ;  but  in  no  case,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  adding  anything  to  the  original  text. 

We  commence  with  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  of 
this  work : — 

"It  is  surprising  that  since  superstitions  were  'destroyed  by  the 
very  deep  humility  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles^ 
and  by  the  faith  of  the  martyrs  who  died  for  the  truth,  and  who  live 
with  the  truth,'  as  St.  Augustine  declares,  they  should  be  so  universally 
spread  abroad  in  the  Christian  world,  as  we  see  them  at  present*  For<* 
bidden  as  they  are  by  Scripture,  CouncDs,  Popes,  Fathers,  and  DivineSt 
they  have,  notwithstanding,  their  followers  and  supporters  in  all  parts. 
They  obtain  access  to  the  great ;  they  are  common  amongst  the  middle 
classes ;  they  are  in  fashion  amongst  the  common  people  ;  every  king^ 
dom,  province,  diocese,  town,  and  parish,  has  its  own  superstition! •  One 
person  practises  them  without  reflection ;  another  is  guilty,  who  does 


not  believe  that  he  is  so.  Malice,  ignorance,  simplicity,  vanity^  often 
passion,  indiscreet  zeal,  false  piety,  interest,  have  frequently  caa«ed 
superstitions  to  enter  even  into  the  most  holy  practices  of  the  Church, 
sometimes  in  one  way,  sometimes  in  another ;  because,  according  to 
the  same  St.  Augustine,  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  worshipping 
devils— -i\r(m  into  modo  saerijicaiur  transgressoribus  Angelii  ;  and,  fre- 
quently (which  cannot  be  said  without  pain),  they  are  either  permitted, 
or  authorized,  or  observed  by  persons  of  high  character — by  the  clergy, 
who  ought  with  all  their  power  to  have  prevented  them  from  taking 
root  in  the  Church,  in  vAich  the  Enemy  sows  them  during  the  night, 
as  tares  amidst  the  good  com. 

"  Thus  the  power  of  the  Cross  is  destroyed,  the  adorable  mystery  of 
our  salvation  is  trodden  under  foot,  the  solemn  promises  made  at  bap* 
tism  are  violated,  the  most  sacred  things  are  profaned,  the  purest 
sources  of  religion  are  poisoned,  true  piety  is  changed,  and  God  is 
forsaken  in  order  to  have  recourse  to  the  devil. 

'*  The  more  attentively  I  consider  these  disorders,  which  io  evidently 
afflict  the  Churchy  the  more  I  see  that  they  are  the  effects  of  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  greater  number  of  Christians ;  of  the  little  feeling  they  have 
concerning  their  eternal  salvation,  or  the  greatness,  power,  and  truth  of 
God;  of  the  small  knowledge  they  have  of  his  law;  the  imperfect 
instruction  they  receive  on  the  subject  of  superstUionSf  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Christian  morals.  The  pastors  scarcely  ever 
speak  of  them  ;  and  frequently  what  they  do  say  of  them,  is  so  dry,  so 
weak,  or  so  vague  and  general,  that  the  people,  far  from  being  con- 
Tinced,  are  neither  touched  nor  instructed. 

**  And  yet  pastors  have  a  great  interest  in  reproving  and  reforming 
the  people  from  superstitions,  in  showing  them  their  deception  and 
falsehood,  and  in  making  them  understand  how  injurious  they  are  to 
the  Divine  Majesty,  and  prejudicial  to  their  salvation  ;  for  if  they  do 
not  perform  this  duty»  they  render  themselves  (in  the  opinion  of 
Dionysius  the  Carthusian)  partakers  of  their  crimes,  and  are  responsible 
for  it  before  God.  Pertinet  ad  Pastores,  he  says,  ut  iaicos  de  superstition 
nibus  corripianif  corrigant,  el  informent^  ne  subditorum  excessus  redun* 
dent  in  eos, 

"But  since  all  pastors  have  not  always  the  knowledge  and  the 
assistance  necessary  to  perform  this  essential  duty  of  their  office,  I 
have  believed  that  I  should  be  rendering  them  a  service,  if  I  were  to 
place  before  the  public  what  I  have  collected  from  Holy  Scripture,  and 
from  tradition,  on  the  subject  of  superstitions.  This  is  what  I  am 
doing  in  this  Treatise. 

"  I  have  stated  the  superstitions  at  full  length,  when  I  thought  it 
would  have  no  bad  effects,  and  that  it  was  in  some  degree  necessary  to 
omit  nothing,  in  order  that  they  might  be  understood.  But  I  have 
often  concealed  under  asterisks  and  an  &c.,  certain  words,  because  I 
feared  to  teach  what  was  wrong,  in  opposing  it.  Yet  this  precaution 
has  not  prevented  me  from  being  accused  of  having  made  more  persons 
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•u{>entitioat9  than  Ihoae  whom  I  have  eonvertod  and  refonned.  I 
might  defend  myself  against  this  unjust  accusation  hy  the  example  of 
the  modern  casuists,  who,  in  explaining  the  sixth  commandment,  and 
that  which  concerns  the  duties  of  married  persons,  hare  gone  into  the 
detail  of  a  number  of  singular  cases,  calcolated  to  pollute  the  imagina- 
tion, corrupt  the  heart,  and  excite  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  supposing 
that  they  were  obliged  to  mention  them  in  express  terms,  in  order  to 
cause  hatred  for  impurity.  But  God  preserve  me  from  availing  myself 
of  an  example  which  I  cannot  approve  of,  being  strongly  persuaded 
that  these  divines  have  not  had  sufficient  fcre  for  good  morals,  and 
Christian  decency,  in  treating  on  such  a  delicate  subject.*' 

These  latter  observations  apply  most  forcibly  to  all  Bomiah 
Treatises  on  Moral  Theology  which  we  have  seen,  especially  to 
that  of  Alphonao  de  lagorio. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  our  extracts  from  this  veiy  impor- 
tant  work,  arranged  under  different  heads. 

"  Thb  Nature  ov  SursRSTiTioM.—Tbe  Church  holds  nothing  more 
dear  and  precious  than  the  FaUh*  It  is  this  Divine  virtue  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  edifice.  It  is  this  which  iUu^* 
minates  our  apirits  with  heavenly  light,  and  gives  us  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  ourselves,  in  which  con^ts  our  salvation  and  our  perfeo* 
tion.  Hence  the  Apostle  Paul  recommends  expressly  to  Timothy,  an4 
yi  his  person  to  all  the  Church,  to  preserve  the  deposit  of  the  CaUiolio 
faith  entrusted  to  him  :  Depositum  custodL 

"  As  it  is  certain  that  heresy  violates  the  integrity  of  this  deposit,  and 
schism  breaks  its  unity,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  superstition  destroys  its 
verity,  by  the  false  maxims  and  evil  practices  which  it  spreads  abroad 
in  the  world« 

"  God,  who  is  a  '  jealous  God,'  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  who 
cannot  endure  that  we  should  give  his  glory  to  others,  does  not  desifs 
that  we  should  serve  or  adore  Him  according  to  our  fancy,  but  m  lA« 
iray  ts  wluvk  He  Himitlf  desires  to  be  served  and  adored.  Religioiv 
directs  our  conduct  in  this  matter ;  and  in  teaching  us  to  render  to  Go4 
what  is  due  to  Him,  forbids  us  to  render  to  creatures  the  worship  which 
is  only  due  to  Him,  and  causes  us  to  give  it  to  Him  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  Him.  Superstition,  on  the  contrary,  renders  to  creatures  the  honour 
which  is  only  due  to  the  Creator,  or,  if  it  be  offered  to  the  Creator,  it 
is  not  offered  in  a  right  way.  For  this  reason  Lactantius  has  waU 
observed,  that  religion  relates  to  true  worship,  and  superstition  to  £ida# 
worship  :  Religio  vert  cuUus  est ;  superstitio  falsu 

"  A  person  is  really  superstitious,  when  he  does  not  give  to  Gk>d  that 
which  is  his  own  ;  when  he  gives  to  a  creature  more  than  ought  to  bt 
given  ;  when  something  different  from  what  God  demands  is  givofi  to 
Him,  and  in  a  different  way  from  what  He  demands ;  when  supreiBf 
iror^iip  if  offered  to  any  besides  God. 
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"  It  is,  hence,  clear,  that  all  topentldoiit  practioea  axs 
BT  THE  FIRST  COMMANDMENT  OF  THE  LAW,  by  whioh  God  oommandi 
us  to  have  no  strange  gods  before  Him,  and  not  to  render  to  others  the 
honour  whioh  is  due  to  Him/*— i.  1— 5« 

We  here  entreat  the  reader  to  bear  this  important  principle 
in  mind,  that  superstition  is  a  transgression  of  the  First  Com** 
mandmeni.     It  is'admitted  to  be  so  by  ail  Somisli  theologians. 

**  Superstitions  in  Ciqard  to  Miracles. — ^If  it  is  superstitious 
to  render  Divine  worship  where  it  is  not  .due,  or  in  a  wrong  manner,  it 
is  certain  that  the  unlawful  or  pernicious  worship  of  the  true  God,  that 
outward  worship  which  is  opposed  to  the  truth  of  the  Church's  faith,  is 
superstitious,  and  that  it  cannot  be  rendered  without  mortal  sin,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  Cardinal  Tolet,  and  many  other 
divines*  The  unlawjul  or  pernicious  worship  of  the  true  God,  is  that 
which  expresses  something  that  b  false,  in  whatever  manner  it  does  so* 
Si  per  cuUum  exterioremp  says  St.  Thomas,  aliquid  falsum  significetur^ 
erit  cullus  perniciosus, 

"  1.  The  guilt  of  this  sin  is  incurred  when  false  miracles  are  invented 
or  proposed,  in  order  to  be  believed  and  spread  abroad.  So  that  we 
cannot  exempt  from  blamci  amongst  persons  who  are  enlightened  and 
truly  pious,  the  authors  of  the  Aurea  Legenda  and  the  Speculum  Exem- 
plorum,  if  we  have  any  regard  to  what  has  been  said  of  these  two  works 
by  Melchior  Cano,  who  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  was  after- 
wards Bishop  of  the  Canaries ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  find  more  frequently 
monstrous  miracles  than  true  ones  in  the  Speculum  Exemplorum^  and 
that  the  Aurea  Legenda  was  written  by  a  man  who  had  a  mouth  of  4ron» 
a  heart  of  lead,  and  a  mind  without  discretion  or  prudence." 

What  are  we  to  say  to  such  pretended  miracles  as  Mr.  Faber 
has  hoQii  bringiog  before  the  Boman  Catholic  world  in  his  late 
series  of  Uie  Lives  of  the  Saints !  Even  Romanists  have  been 
so  far  soandalized  by  these  monstrous  fabrications,  that  the 
further  publication  of  bis  work  has  been  prevented.  Here  is  a 
manifest  case  of  superstition. 

'*  2.  There  is  uq  less  superstition  in  pretending  yb^e  revelations  than 
false  miracles.  This  leads  the  same  Cano  to  say,  that  those  persons  do 
a  great  injury  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  who  imagine  that  thev 
cannot  publish  the  good  actions  of  the  Saints  without  mixing  up  witn 
them  false  revelations  and  false  miracles,  in  which  the  impudence  of 
these  men  has  not  even  spared  the  Holy  Virgin  nor  our  Lord.  This 
abuse  has  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  that  certain  persons,  in  order  to  afford 
more  publicity  and  colour  to  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  sometimes  even 
to  their  passions  and  interests,  have  had  no  difficulty  in  putting  forward 
revelations  direcily  opposed  to  those  which  were  alleged  to  support  the 
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contrary.  This  gives  to  irreligious  persons  an  opportunity  of  scoffing^ 
and  to  good  people  a  cause  of  sorrow. 

"  d.  It  is  also  a  superstition  to  put  forward  counterfeit  relics  for  true 
ones,  because  this  is  to  cause  a  religious  and  holy  worship  to  be  paid  to 
objects  which  do  not  deserve  it.  Gregory  of  Jesus  mentions  a  hermit 
named  Didter^  whom  Raguemodus,  Bishop  of  Paris,  caused  to  be  impri- 
soned, because  he  carried  in  a  bag  the  roots  of  various  herbs,  the  teeth 
of  moles,  the  bones  of  mice,  the  claws  and  grease  of  a  bear,  which  he 
wished  to  pass  off  as  the  relics  of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Felix ! 

"The  monk  Glaber,  who  lived  about  a.d.  1040,  mentions  a  certain 
impostor  in  his  time,  who,  by  giving  the  names  of  prophets,  martyrSa 
and  confessors  to  bones  which  he  found  in  the  graves,  imposed  shame* 
fully  on  the  piety  of  the  people,  and  made  them  fall  into  superstition, 
while  he  pocketed  their  money.  There  are  certain  impostors  who  show 
to  old  women  a  stone,  which  is  called  in  Latin  Amiantus^  and  who  fre^ 
quently  sell  it  at  a  high  price  to  them,  as  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  which  they  believe  the  more  readily 
because  this  stone  does  not  bum  in  the  fire,  and  it  has  lines  interlacing 
each  other  like  wood." 

The  following  remarks  will  be  peculiarly  instructive  to  those 
persons  who  connect  the  idea  of  monasticism  in  all  cases  with  that 

of  sanctity. 

**  All  the  precautions  of  councils  and  bishops  cannot  prevent  there 
being  even  now  monki,  and  monks  who  are  wealthy  and  possessed  of 
property  too,  who  carry  on  a  scandalous  traffic  in  uncertain,  pretended, 
or  absolutely  false  relics. 

"  The  monks  of  S.  6.  D.  P.  bind  a  '  girdle  of  St.  Margaret'  on  preg- 
nant women,  of  which  they  could  not  tell  the  history  without  exposing 
themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  the  learned  world.  Yet  they  assure  these 
women  that  they  will  be  happily  delivered  by  the  miraculous  virtue  of 
this  girdle.  And  in  this  assurance  the  women  offer  oblations  and  pre* 
sents  to  their  chapel  of  St.  Margaret,  and  cause  gospels  and  masses  to  be 
said,  the  payment  for  which  goes  to  the  profit  of  the  monastery,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  wealthy  in  the  kingdom. 

"  The  monks  of  V.,  under  the  plausible  pretence  of  a  popular  tradition, 
imagine  that  they  have  in  their  church  one  of  the  tears  that  the  Son  of 
God  shed  at  the  death  of  Lazarus  ;  and  they  have  so  well  convinced  the 
neighbouring  people  of  it,  that  in  the  unhappy  times  in  which  we  live,  this 
fabulous  relic  brings  them  an  income  of  4000  livres,  by  gospels,  masses, 
novenas,  presents,  oblations,  and  other  suffrages.  In  order  tojustify  it, 
they  have  printed  a  book,  entitled,  *A  true  History  of  the  Holy  Tearwkkh 
our  Saviour  wept  over  Lazarus^  how  and  by  whom  it  was  brought  to  tkg 
Monastery  of  V,,  together  with  many  beautiful  and  remarkable  Miraeles 
which  have  happened  in  630  yearst  during  which  it  has  been  miracuUmslji 
preurved  in  this  holy  place.    Vendome.    fVith  approbation  of  Superiors** 
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What  is  said  in  this  book  is  founded  on  facts  so  uncertain,  apocryphal, 
and  false,  that  it  is  enough  to  state  them  in  order  to  see  their  vanity  and 
delusion*  The  first  is,  *  that  this  tear  is  one  of  those  that  our  Lord  shed 
on  the  death  of  Lazarus.  2.  That  an  angel  caught  it,  put  it  in  a  little 
vessel,  which  he  shut  up  in  a  larger  one,  where  it  remains  to  the  present 
day,  and  gave  it  to  Magdalen.  8.  That  Magdalen  brought  it  to  France 
when  she  came  there  with  Lazarus,'  &c. 

"  The  Religious  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  of  S      ■  ,  of  the  order  of 

f  diocese  of  A.,  also  boast  of  having  a  similar  tear  of  our  Lord, 

which  they  expose  to  be  adored  publicly.  And,  to  prove  the  truth  of  it, 
they  have  printed  an  '  Instruction  for  Pilgrims  of  the  Holy  Tear  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  adored  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  of  S — — .'  But 
all  they  say  to  justify  their  Mear'  is  not  less  suspicious  and  fabulous 
than  the  pretended  'true  history'  of  the  'tear'  ofV.  Calvin  testifies 
that  there  is  a  '  tear'  of  the  Son  of  Ood  at  Thiers,  in  Auvergne ;  one  at 
St.  Maximin,  which  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  Divine  Saviotir  as  He 
washed  the  feet  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  one  at  St.  Peter,  at  Orleans." — ^i. 
pp.  100— 112. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  observances  in  the  Church  of  Borne, 
of  which  we  have  no  notion,  until  we  come  to  a  work  like  this, 
which  lets  us  into  the  actual  working  of  the  system.  Take  the 
following  as  an  example : — 

"On  carrying  Relics,  &c.— As  for  Relics,  the  author  of  the 
'  Summa  Angelica  holds  that  we  ought  not  to  carry  them  hung  round  the 
neck.  St.  Thomas  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  not  unlawful 
to  carry  them,  and  his  opinion  has  been  followed  by  almost  all  divines. 
Still  it  would  be  superstitious  to  be  unwilling  to  carry  relics  only  in  a 
reliquary  of  a  particular  material  and  shape,  or  to  have  so  much  confi* 
dence  in  them  as  to  believe  that  they  alone  can  obtain  pardon  of  our  sins^ 
and  the  grace  of  perseverance  to  the  endf  without  the  trouble  of  doing 
good  works  or  changing  our  life." — p.  314. 

*'  As  to  '  gospels,'  it  seems  that  the  fathers  of  the  Church  do  not 
approve  of  their  being  carried  round  the  neck  in  order  to  cure  illness. 
St.  Chrysostom  says  of  it — '  Some  persons  carry  a  part  of  the  Gospel 
in  writing  about  their  necks.  But  is  not  the  Gospel  read  every  day  in 
the  Church,  that  every  one  may  hear  it  ?  If  then  he  to  whom  the  Gospel 
is  read  daily  does  not  profit  by  it,  how  could  he  be  profited  and  cured 
by  it  when  he  carries  it  round  his  neck  ?  What  does  the  virtue  of  the 
Gospel  consist  in  ?  Is  it  in  the  mere  shapes  of  the  letters,  or  the  meaning 
and  sense  they  contain  ?  If  it  consists  merely  in  the  figures  of  the 
letters,  it  is  well  to  put  it  round  your  neck  ;  but  if  it  consists  in  under- 
standing the  meaning  which  it  contains,  it  is  much  better  to  put  it  in 
your  heart,  and  it  will  do  you  more  good  than  hanging  it  round  your 
neck.'" — ^p.  315. 

"There  are  also  some  persons  who  imagine,  that  if  we  carry  a 
rosary,  or  chapUt,  or  a  scapulary,  or  a  girdle  of  St.  Augustine^  a  girdU 
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of  St.  Momea,  a  eori  of  Si.  Franett,  ■  gkdk  of  St.  Pnaunt  de  Pimi,  or 
some  cither  al^  or  initrumsDt  of  pfetj,  i*«  thall  naoer  bt  eimdemiud,  wa 
shftll  aHuredlj  reoeire  the  Suramenta  of  tfa«  Church  at  the  moment  of 
death,  and  shall  have  a  trae  penftence,  though  we  have  neglected  it 
during  the  whole  ooarae  of  our  Uvei,  and  have  renounced  true  pietf, 
nljing  upon  these  ligna  and  oatward  initnimenta.  Tbia  fancy  ia,  on 
the  contrary,  altogether  supentitfons  in  the  opinion  of  Father  Alexanderv 
a  learned  divine  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  (p.  317)-  He  prove*  this 
doctrine  by  the  teitimony  of  the  Provincial  Conndl  of  Cambray  in  1665, 
which  layi,  that  it  is  neoeaaary  to  teach  the  people  that  thote  penona  fall 
Into  vanity  and  abominable  luperstitioo,  who  promiae  inUlibly,  that  we 
■hall  not  die  without  penitence,  and  without  the  Saeramenta,  if  we  honour 
each  or  <ucb  a  aaint,  who  aaaare  ua  that  we  ihall  certainly  aneeeed  in 
all  we  attempt,  and  flatter  themielves  with  >uch  promiaet  at  these. 

"It  iaeaay  now  to  judge  that  the  er<u«  or  tiwiJa/,  called  St.  Benediet'a, 
hae  all  the  appearance  of  a  supentitiona  preservative.  The  Benediatinea 
of  Germany  discovered  it  first.  The  Benedictines  of  France  have  cel»* 
brated  it  aner  them,  and  have  published  the  marvels  of  it  in  a  little  book, 
which  says,  that  having  been  blessed  by  the  monks  of  the  order,  they 
have  produced  wonderful  eS^ts  (prtnctpally  against  charms  and  inean- 
lations),  in  regard  to  those  who  have  used  them,  either  by  wearing  tiiem 
round  the  neek,  or  putting  them  in  water  which  the  bewitohed  animala 
had  been  just  drinking," — p.  848. 

The  passages  quoted  above  may  remind  as  of  the  same  kind  of 
gujperstiUoQs  which  are  condemned  in  the  Book  of  Homilies.  The  - 
foUowiog  is  very  curious : — 

"  Sut-aasTinoits  about  Akikals.— ^ome  one,  perhspa,  woold 
imagine  that  there  wo*  some  aitronomioal  figure,  or  soma  extraordinary 
and  unknown  character  In  the  cells  of  the  Carthusian  monks,  because  it 
is  commonly  said,  that  no  bugi  can  be  found  in  them,  although  they 
may  be  found  In  the  apartment*  of  their  servants  1  But  Father  Jamaa 
de  Brcul,  monk  of  St.  Germain  dea  Pres,  assore*  us  that  this  happen 
by  an  especial  privil^e  which  Ood  ha*  granted  to  the  monka  of  that 
order.  'Ood,'  he  aays,  'has  cboien  that  they  should  not  be  affliotsd 
and  disturbed  by  those  odorjfiirons  little  animals  called  bugs,  and  h«« 
exempted  all  their  cells  from  them,  firom  which  they  could  with  diflbwlty 
have  been  otherwise  preserved,  becauae  they  lie  down  in  their  clothe^ 
use  no  linen,  seldom  change  their  olothes,  and  have  their  cella  made  of 
wood.'  Cardan  says,  that  this  arises  from  the  Carthnaiana  eating  ao 
meat.  But  Scaliger  treaU  this  a*  fkbulous  ;  '  If  the  Carthusisna  haT* 
no  bugs  in  their  cells,  it  is  not  because  there  are  talismans  thei«i  lor  il 
would  require  a  prodigious  quantity  of  them  for  all  the  edla  (  nor  la  it 
because  Ood  has  preserved  them  from  them  by  especial  privilege )  fin 
tthere  it  tkit  pritiUgt  t  Nor  is  it  because  they  abstain  from  mea^  Ibr 
there  are  other  monks  who  do  not  eat  mest  except  in  case  of  ladlftt 
position,  and  who  nevertheles*  have  bug*  in  their  cells:  bat  it  ia 
l»eeaiiM  they  keep  tbtir  oell*  ytrf  oleaq  and  .neat.'  "•—p.  f6i. 
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We  hsre  already  quoted  some  curious  remarks  on  St.  Mar- 

Earet,  who  appears  to  be  a  very  important  saint.    There  are, 
owever,  some  rather  perplexing  difficulties  in  the  question, 
**  Who  is  St.  Margaret!       We  quote  the  passage. 

''  On  SuPBasTiTioiri  asoARDmo  the  SApRAMBNTf.-^The  bert^ 
tics  of  the  last  oentury  belteyed  that  it  was  superstitious  for  Christ 
tian  women  to  call  upon  St.  Margaret  in  their  pregnancy,  in  order  to 
have  a  safe  delivery*  But  they  would  not  think  so  if  they  were  peM 
auaded  of  the  truth  of  what  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches  us  of  the 
Invocation  of  Saints*  This  worship  is  good  in  itself,  it  is  lawful,  it  is 
not  superstitious.  But  women  ought  to  be  on  their  guard  that  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  faulty  or  wrong  circumstance. 

'*  There  are  many  St.  Margarets  whom  they  may  invoke :  there  is  St« 
Margaret  the  Viigin,  who  is  the  same  as  St.  Marina,  and  who  sufifered 
martyrdom  at  Antiocb ;  St.  Margaret,  Virgin  of  Parthenopolis,  surnamed 
Cimiracia;  St.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland ;  the  blessed  Margaret  of 
St.  Dominic  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis ;  the  blessed  Margaret  of 
Lorraine,  wife  of  Ren6,  Duke  of  Alen^on.  As  the  Church  has  not  yet 
pronounced  on  the  beatification  of  the  two  last-named  Margarets,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  aothorise  such  a  public  worship  as  pregnant  women  pay  to 
St.  Margaret.  The  difficulty  then  is  to  know  which  of  the  three  first  it 
is  whom  they  implore  to  help  them.  It  might  very  well  be  St. 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  because  she  was  married  and  had 
children,  and  every  morning  gave  breakfast  to  nine  orphans  in  her 
palace,  which  shows  the  care,  charity,  and  tenderness  of  heart  which 
she  had  for  children.  Yet  since  it  is  on  the  20th  of  July  that  pregnant 
women  go  to  pay  their  devotions  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  St. 
Margaret,  it  seems  to  be  St.  Margaret  of  Antiocb,  because  it  is  on  that 
day  that  the  Latin  Church  celebrates  the  feast  of  this  saint. 

*'  However  this  may  be,  there  are  women  in  various  places  who 
believe  that  their  prayers  to  St.  Margaret  would  not  have  the  efieet 
they  expect,  if  they  did  not  have  the  pretended  girdk  of  St.  Margaret 
put  on  them.  It  is  generally  put  on  them  by  priests  and  monks.  This 
does  not  very  well  suit  persons  of  their  character  and  profession  ;  and 
it  would  be  fiEur  more  proper  for  women  to  put  it  on  themselves.***— ii* 
p*  802, 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  some  singular  heresies  lurking 
here  and  there  in  the  Bomish  communion. 

**  The  MarofUtes  have  another  error  and  superstition  on  the  subject 
of  the  holy  Chrism  (of  Confirmation) ;  for  they  believe  that  the  person 
of  the  Holy  Ohost  is  in  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  the  Eucharist.  This  is  one  of  the  propositions  which 
Father  Thomas  de  Jesus  has  drawn  from  some  of  their  books  and 
traditions." — ii.  p.  185. 

The  followmff  instances  of  anoient  superstitions  regarding  the 
Suoharist  are  deservinir  of  notice :  .    ,      .  .  ^ 
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"  St.  Augustine  relates  a  lingular  circiim*Unc«  concemiRg  a  penon 
named  Acaciui,  who  wai  born  blind,  and  whom  his  mother,  who  waa  a 
woman  of  virtue  and  piety,  cured  by  meana  ot  a  poultice  which  ahe 
made  of  the  holy  Eueharitt,  and  which  she  applied  to  his  eyea  I  If  the 
liuih  of  this  good  woman  excused  her  before  Qod  for  having  employed 
the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  for  such  a  purpose,  sncli 
extraordinary  conduct  ought  not  to  be  considered  aa  establishing  a  rule, 
or  to  be  acted  on  ;  and  those  who  would  do  so  would  not  be  free  from 
superstition,  since,  in  the  opinion  of  Cardinal  da  Cusa,  it  is  a  su- 
perstition to  employ  holy  things  to  different  uses  from  those  for  which 
they  were  intended ;  and  the  Eucharist  was  not  intended  to  be  made 
into  poultices  for  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 

"We  read  in  the  life  of  St.  Basil,  that  this  great  Archbishop  of 
C«sarea,  after  having  celebrated  the  holy  mysteriea  for  the  first  time, 
divided  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  he 
reserved  to  be  interred  with  him  after  his  death.  Pope  St.  Gr^ory 
tells  us,  that  St.  Benedict  having  heard  that  the  earth  had  twice  thrown 
up  the  body  of  a  young  novice  who  had  been  put  in  the  grave,  gave 
with  his  own  hands  the  host  to  the  parents  of  the  deceased,  desiring 
them  to  put  it  with  great  respect  on  his  stomach,  and  to  bury  it  in  that 
state ;  and  that  after  they  had  done  what  the  saint  desired,  the  earth 
retained  the  body  of  the  novice,  and  did  not  throw  it  out  as  before, 
Amalarius,  deacon  of  Meti,  produces  a  passage  from  the  Venerable 
Bede  which  shows  clearly  that  at  the  burial  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of 
Lindissame,  they  put  the  Sacrament  on  his  stomach,  and  buried  him 
with  that  precious  deposit.  After  which,  he  adds  that '  such  wm  tha 
custom  of  the  Roman  Church.'  • 

"But  this  custom  has  disappeared  for  a  long  time,  and  I  believe 
there  would  be  superstition  in  reviving  it  at  present.  And  it  ii, 
doubtless,  for  this  reason  that  Don  Angelo  du  Noier,  Abbot  of  MoBt« 
Cassino,  declares  that  it  was  wisely  abolished  by  the  Fathers  who  fol- 
lowed St.  Benedict ;  and  that  any  one  who  should  establish  it  at 
present,  would  pass  for  a  bad  Catholic  before  the  Inquisition.  To  tne 
it  appean  to  have  come  from  the  Pagan  custom  of  putting  a  piece  of 
money  in  the  mouth  to  pay  the  passage  to  Charon,  who  otherwiae 
would  not  have  ferried  the  dead  over  Cocytus." — pp.  244—246. 

"  Pope  St.  Theodore  I.,  having  learnt  that  Pyrrhus,  one  of  the  chietii 
of  the  Monothelites,  had  fallen  again  into  his  errors  after  having  ab- 
jured them,  held  a  council  at  Rome  in  which  he  deposed  him.  And 
to  render  this  deposal  more  remarlcable,  he  signed  it  with  a  pen  fiill  of 
ink,  in  which  he  had  put  some  drops  of  the  blood  of  Jenu  Ckritll 
fiaronius  avows,  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  example  to  authoriM 
such  singular  conduct ;  yet  there  are  two,  one  in  the  Eighth  General 
Council  of  Constantinople  against  Photius,  and  the  other  in  Aribert^ 
who  says  that  the  false  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Charles  the 
Bald  and  Bernard,  Count  of  Toulouse,  in  S54,  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  with  the  blood  of  the  Eucharist.  The  character,  dignity,  and 
holiness  of  Pope  Theodore  I.,  the  authority  of  the  Eighth  Qenersl 
Council  of  Constantinople,  the  dignity  tnd  ranlc  of  Cbules  the  Bald 
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and  Bernard,  Count  of  Toalouset  are  of  great  weight  in  justifying  a 
signature  of  so  much  importance.  Yet,  as  it  has  not  heen  made  the 
rule  in  the  course  of  time,  I  should  think  that  it  could  not  he  renewed 
at  present  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  false  worship.  We  may 
here  apply  the  maxim  of  St.  Augustine,  'that  it  is  certain  that  we 
ought  not  generally  to  imitate  in  our  conduct  every  thing  which  we  read 
of  a»  being  done  ^  juii  and  holy  men.* 

'*  According  to  this  maxim,  the  Church  would  not  approve  of  this 
practice  being  literally  followed  at  present;  in  the  example  of  St. 
Gorgonia,  who  having  dragged  herself  to  the  holy  altar,  and  having 
leant  her  head  upon  it  with  pious  impudence  (as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
says),  mixed  her  tears  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  which  she 
had  reserved  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Church,  and 
having  afterwards  rubbed  over  her  body  with  this  mixture^  she  was  cured 
in  a  moment  of  an  extraordinary  disease ! 

''Nor  again,  the  example  of  St.  Satyrus,  who,  according  to  his 
brother,  St.  Ambrose,  tied  up  the  Divine  Eucharist  in  a  handkerchief, 
put  it  round  his  neck,  and  afterwards  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  iu 
order  to  escape  from  shipwreck. 

"  Nor  the  example  of  St.  Bernard,  who  left  the  altar,  and  taking  the 
boat  in  the  paten,  went  to  meet  William,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  at  the 
gate  of  the  church,  and  said  to  him, '  We  have  made  our  supplications 
to  yon,  but  you  have  disregarded  them.  But  here  is  the  Son  of  the 
Virgin.  Will  you  despise  Him  also  ?  Will  you  be  so  bold  as  to' dis- 
regard the  Master  as  you  have  done  his  servants  V 

**  Nor  the  example  of  St.  Dominic,  who,  in  order  to  convince  the 
heretics  of  the  truth  he  maintained,  put  the  Eucharist  into  a  burning 
furnace^  where  it  remained  three  days  unconsumed,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Pilbert  de  Themeswar. 

"  Nor  again,  the  example  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  who,  to  convince 
a  heretic  of  the  truth  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  presented  this  terrible  mystery  to  a  mule^  which  they  had 
made  to  fast  for  three  days,  and  obliged  him  to  go  on  his  knees,  lower 
his  head,  and  perform  adoration ;  as  it  is  related  in  the  life  of  this 
saint."— p.  262. 

It  seems  from  the  foUowing,  that  the  Eucharist  is  sometimes 
received  hypocritically  in  the  Church  of  Bome,  just  as  it  is  else- 
where. 

**  The  Communion  is  not  always  received  with  the  right  ends  and 
pure  intentions  which  the  Church  requires.  How  many  Pharisaical 
communions  may  be  seen  ;  that  is  to  say,  how  many  Christians  com- 
municate only  through  hypocrisy,  and  to  appear  righteous  in  the  eyes 
of  men !  These  communions  are  not  only  sacrilegious,  but  they  are 
superstitious,  in  the  opinion  of  Lactantius,  who  remarks  that  religion  con- 
cerns true  worship  and  true  piety,  and  superstition  regards  false  worship 
and  false  piety.    They  are  so  also  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Thomas  and 
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other  divlnea,  who  detcribe  ■npentitioii  u  «  vice  opposed  to  religloii  in 
the  way  otexctu." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Oonception  naturally  leads  to 
further  developments.     One  of  them  is  thus  stated. 

"  In  1677.  Father  Imperialis,  superior  of  the  Jesuits  at  Naplesi 
made  the  discovery  of  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  heaven  of  devodon. 
He  ohtaioed  a  brief  from  the  pope  for  the  erection  of  a  new  con- 
Iraternity  in  honour  of  St.  Anne,  and  he  printed  it  under  this  fine 
title,  ^BUtied  Anna,  Virgin,  and  Mother  of  the  Mother  tff  Qod,'  pre- 
tending that  St.  Anne  was  a  virgin,  becauBO  the  Mother  of  Ood,  her 
daughter,  being  conceived  without  original  sin,  her  mother  must  have 
conceived  her  miraculously.  Another  Jesuit  of  Naples  printed  a  little 
book  to  justify  this  pretended  virginity  of  St.  Anne ;  and  another,  who 
was  prefect  of  the  congregation  of  Naples,  exhorted,  in  a  lermoD,  the 
faithful  to  communicate  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  St.  Anne,  because, 
he  said,  'we  receive  in  the  Eucharist  the  actual  flesh  of  this  saint.' 
^ut,  unfortunately  for  these  three  Jesuits,  the  report  of  their  new 
wonder  so  much  alarmed  the  Inquisition  of  Naples,  that  it  caused  its 
speedy  disappearance  by  censuring  the  opinion  of  Father  Imperialis, 
the  book,  and  the  sermon.  This  little  history  only  relates  to  my 
subject  on  account  of  the  preacher  exhorting  the  faithful  to  com- 
municate on  the  feast  of  St.  Anne,  because  we  receive  in  the  Buchariat 
the  '  actual  flesh  of  this  saint,'  which  could  not  ha  done  without  sap> 
posing  that  on  that  day  we  should  have  that  intention  in  communicating. 
But  this  intention  was  evidently  superstitious,  having  only  fbr  its 
object  a  fantastic  devotion,  a  false  worship,  a  superfluous  worship,  and 
a  vain  obiervance." — p.  303. 

A  common  practice  in  the  Church  of  Borne  is  thos  censured  u 
BuperstitiouB. 

"  Communion  for  the  dead,  that  is,  that  which  is  received  with  the 
view  of  relieving  the  souls  in  purgatory,  has  become  frequent  in  thesa 
latter  tiroes  amongst  Christians  who  are  not  altogether  well  instmctad 
in  our  tnyateries.  They  persuade  themselves  that  the  louls  in  pur- 
gatory may  be  relieved,  and  even  entirely  delivered  from  their  pains,  by 
the  foice  and  virtue  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  which  they  them- 
selves receive.  But  if  this  opinion  he  not  a  delusion,  it  seems  to  bo 
not  far  from  it.  It  is  not  authorized  by  Scripture,  councils,  or  tradititw. 
It  has  no  foundation  in  antiquity.  The  ancient  fathers  and  masters  of 
the  spiritual  life  knew  nothing  of  it.  The  Sacraments  are  the  reffledlea 
of  our  sins  and  miseries,  as  the  fathers  and  divines  often  call  thoBi 
and  consequently  they  can  only  help  those  who  receive  them,  as  nma- 
dies  only  can  do  good  to  those  who  take  them.  The  Sacraments  an 
instituted  by  Ood  to  give  us  sanctifying  grace  which  excludes  sin,  and. 
to  help  us  to  obtain  from  God  the  help  of  actual  grace.  Tha  dead 
being  unable  to  receive  sanctifying  grace,  or  to  he  helped  to  obtain  fram 
God  the  aid  of  actual  grace,  beoaute  lift  only  puts  ns  in  (Ua  •tale,  ill 
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the  eoromunions  of  the  living,  whatever  intention  they  may  have  to 
relieve  their  pains,  do  not  help  them.  St.  Thomas  declares  that  if  one 
or  more  of  the  faithful  receive  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  do  not 
receive  any  advantage  or  relief  for  those  who  do  not  receive  it.  lie 
says  decidedly  that  it  it  an  error  for  the  laity  to  receive  for  those  who 
are  in  purgatory.'* — p.  810. 

''  There  are  in  St.  Gertrude,  in  Blosius,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Jane  of  the 
Cross,  in  the  Life  of  Father  Balthazar  Alvarea,  Jesuit,  and  perhaps  in 
other  books  of  the  same  kind,  examples  and  revelations  which  are  in 
favour  of  communion  for  the  dead.  But  nothing  certain  can  be  con- 
cluded from  these  kinds  of  revelations,  which  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  Church,  and  on  which,  as  Cardinal  Cajetan  says,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Chui'ch  does  not  depend ;  such  are  those  which  relate  to  purgatory, 
which  are  perhaps  merely  dreams,  or  trances,  or  delirium,  or  deceptions 
of  the  devil  for  the  establishment  of  some  new  doctrine.  It  needs  much 
light,  discernment,  and  prudence,  to  distinguish  true  revelations  from 
fiUse ;  and  we  ought  not  to  give  blind  credence  to  all  those  which  are 
put  forth,  no  matter  where  they  come  from,  without  previous  examina- 
tion. For  this  reason  the  Apostle  St.  John  gives  us  this  wise  counsel ; 
'  My  well-beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  if  the  spirits  are  of 
God.'  It  18  not  easy  to  make  this  trial.  '  For  how  is  it  to  be  done  V 
says  St.  Augustine.  *  It  would  have  been  desired  that  St.  John  who 
has  told  us  not  to  believe  every  spirit,  but  to  try  if  the  spirits  are  of 
God,  had  told  us  how  we  must  try  the  spirits  which  are  of  God.' 

"In  fact,  there  are  occasionally  revelations  which  are  contradictory 
to  each  other ;  and  this  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  trying  and  acknow- 
ledging those  which  are  of  God,  and  those  which  are  not  so.  For 
instance,  on  the  subject  of  the  conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  there  is 
one  revelation  of  St.  Bridget,  which  says,  that  it  had  been  revealed  to 
her  that  the  mother  of  God  was  conceived  without  original  sin,  and 
another  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  who  says  that  the  contrary  was 
revealed  to  her." — p.  315. 

The  mass  of  superstitions  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  reference 
to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  enormous.  The  following 
are  specimens  of  the  results  and  tendencies  of  the  doctrines  of 
Bomanism  on  this  subject. 

'*It  was  formerly  customary  in  certain  places  to  carry  the  Holy 
Sacrament  to  the  sick,  that  they  might  adore  it,  or  merely  to  show  it  to 
them,  when  they  could  not  receive  it  through  illness.  But  this  custom 
has  been  expressly  condemned  by  the  Roman  Ritual  of  Paul  Y.  The 
same  has  been  forbidden  by  some  provincial  and  diocesan  synods.  It 
is  well  to  remark  the  words  of  the  Roman  ritual  and  the  others  ;  that 
this  might  not  be  done  *  under  'pretence  of  devotion,  or  for  any  other 
cause,'  showing  that  it  is  not  a  true  devotion  to  act  thus,  but  an  abuse 
•—a  false  piety — a  superstition — an  undue  worship  and  observance  of 
•acred  things  (p.  S49).  The  same  must  be  said  if,  instead  of  showing 
the  £ueharist  to  the  sick  and  causing  it  to  be  adored  by  them,  they 
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were  made  to  kiss  it.  The  congregation  of  cardinal*  hai  forbidden 
thii. 

"  In  Home  provinees  the  judges  occasionsllj'  require  an  oalh  in  pre- 
tence of  the  Sacrament,  from  persona  who  plead  before  them.  The 
custom  appears  to  roe  superstitioui,  for  two  reasons.  One  is,  because, 
as  Getson  teaches,  it  is  superatitiaus  to  ascribe  a  lupematiiral  virtue  to 
thing!  which  are  not  authorized  either  by  the  Holy  Scripture  or  Divine 
revelation  to  produce  it.  But  it  cannot  be  proved  either  by  Holy 
Scripture,  or  Divine  revelation,  that  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  instituted, 
to  enable  oaths  to  be  taken  on  it.  Besides,  it  is  a  presuroptnous  super* 
Btition  to  wish  to  do  that  which  the  holy  fathers  have  not  done,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  the  canon  Cortsuluitti. — p,  350. 

"  The  same  reasons  which  cause  me  to  believe  that  there  is  super- 
stition in  causing  persons  to  take  oaths  on  the  Eucharist,  persuade  ma 
that  there  is  not  less  superstition  in  employing  this  venerable  Sacrament 
to  appease  winds,  storms,  bail,  thunder,  lightning,  and  all  kind  of 
tempests,  by  carrying  the  ciborium  to  the  door  of  the  church,  and 
making  signs  of  the  cross  with  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  tempests.  Yet 
this  practice  was  formerly  common  in  certain  charchea  of  France  and 
Germany. 

"  I  have  examined  at  length,  in  the  '  Treatise  on  the  Exposition  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  at  the  Altar,'  whether  the  Eucharist  ought  to  be 
carried  to  places  on  fire ;  and  have  shown  by  many  reasons  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  done.  Because  it  would  be  employing  this  adorable 
mystery  as  a  remedy  for  all  evils,  according  to  popular  caprice,  and 
making,  in  some  sort,  Ood  to  do  whatever  we  wished  of  Him  ;  and 
because  frequently  the  Holy  Sacrament  has  been  carried  to  iirea, 
without  the  fire  in  any  degree  relaxing  in  its  heat  and  activity,  which 
has  exposed  the  most  terrible  and  august  of  mysteries  to  the  contempt 
imd  ridicule  of  impious  and  depraved  persons,  and  of  heretics." — p.  858. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  branch  of  the  subject. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  as  expounded  by  Romaniate,  is  one  of 
the  chief  Bources  of  their  BuperstitioDS.    Take  the  following 


"  On  StiPBKsTiTioHs  IN  Masses. — In  the  ancient  missals,  nnmben 
of  votive  masses  and  others  are  found,  which,  either  not  having  been 
approved,  or  being  forbidden,  have  not  been  inserted  in  the  new 
missals ;  and  if  we  inquire  the  reason  of  this  omission,  we  shall  see 
that  it  has  been  done  because  these  masses  contained  superBtitioni 
prayers,  or  that  they  had  not  truth  for  their  object  and  foundation  ;  or 
because  they  were  too  numerous;  orbecause  they  were  of  modem  inven- 
tion  ;  or  because  they  were  accompanied  by  ceremonies  and  circamstancet 
contrary  to  true  piety.  I  place  in  this  class  the  masses  of  St.  Amator  and 
St.  Vincent ;  that  of  the  Twelve  Helpers  ;  that  of  the  Eternal  Father ; 
the  Trcntain  of  St.  Gregory  for  the  living  and  dead;  those  of  Grace 
and  the  Five  Wounds  of  our  Saviour;  of  his  passion  ;  of  thepasiioD 
of  his  image  ;  of  his  nails ;  of  Su  Veronica  and  St,  Sualie ;  and  nam* 
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hen  of  others  ;  wbich  teem  to  bave  some  kind  of  superstition  for  these 
general  reasons.  1.  Because,  not  being  found  in  the  ancient  sacramcnta- 
ries,  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
Church,  and  consequently  as  novel ;  and  novelty  in  matter  of  piety  and 
rites  is  called  by  St.  Bernard,  *  the  mother  of  temerity,  the  sister  of 
superstition,  the  daughter  of  levity.'  So  that  we  may  say,  with  the 
same  St.  Bernard,  to  the  authors  of  these  masses,  that  they  are  not 
more  learned  or  devout  than  our  fathers,  and  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
presumption  to  introduce  into  the  Church  things  of  which  they  had 
never  thought,  and  which  certainly  would  not  have  escaped  them,  if 
they  had  believed  it  desirable  to  establish  them. 

**  2.  The  multiplication  of  masses  supposes  the  multiplication  of 
festivals.  But  there  are  already  too  many  festivals  in  the  Church ; 
and  we  have  shown  in  our  Treatise  on  the  '  Diminishing  of  Feasts '  that 
it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint. 

''8.  Because  the  great  number  of  masses  gives  occasion  to  multiply 
them  to  infinity." — p.  895. 

'*  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  says,  that  the  masses  of  St.  Amator,  though 
good  In  themselves,  are  injured  by  its  being  thought  that  the  souls  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  said,  depart  from  purgatory  after  they  have 
been  said,  which  does  not  always  happen  (p.  396).  1  have  not  re- 
marked that  the  mass  of  the  '  Five  Wounds '  is  approved  any  where. 
But  if  it  be  permitted  to  make  and  say  a  mass  on  the  '  Five  *  principal 
*  Wounds '  of  Jesus  Christ,  why  should  it  not  be  permitted  to  compose 
and  say  masses  on  all  the  other  hurts  that  He  received  ? 

''The  mass  of  '  the  passion  of  the  image  of  our  Lord'  is  found  in  the 
Roman  missal,  printed  at  Venice,  in  1513.  At  Berytus,  in  Syria,  the 
Jews  crucified  an  image  of  Christ,  from  which  so  prodigious  a  quantity 
of  blood  flowed,  that  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West  had  abundance 
of  it.  Since  there  has  been  a  Feast  in  commemoration  of  this  in  the 
Latin  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  Church,  a  mass  may  well  be  made  on 
it  also.  That  which  is  in  the  Roman  missal  of  Venice  in  1513,  besides 
having  no  approbation,  tends  to  establish  a  superfluous  worship ;  for  if 
a  mass  be  made  on  this  image,  masses  may  also  be  made  on  all  the 
miraculous  images  of  which  similar  stories  are  told. 

"  The  mass  of  the  '  nails'  and  '  spear*  of  our  Lord  is  in  some  missals, 
but  without  approbation.  We  might  make  similar  masses  on  the 
'  scourge,'  the  '  cords,'  the  '  sponge,'  and  every  thing  that  served  as  an 
instrument  of  the  passion  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  it  is  easy  to  sec 
that  this  would  be  going  too  far.  Besides  these  relics  are  so  uncertain, 
and  have  so  little  authenticity,  that  most  of  the  churches  which  boast  of 
possessing  them,  have  them  not ;  and  thus  masses  of  the  nails  and 
spear  are  said,  which  have  not  truth  for  their  object. 

**  I  say  the  same  of  masses  of  the  'tooth,'  and  some  other  relics  of 
our  Lord's  body.  The  mass  of  the  'tooth'  of  our  Lord  concerns  a 
false  worship ;  for  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead  with  all  his  teeth,  and 
did  not  leave  any  on  earth,  having  never  lost  any.  This  has  beev 
proved  by  Venerable  Guibert." — p.  414, 
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"  AltboQgb  onr  Lord  vu  only  drcumciied  once,  «nd  conseqaently 
but  one  prtpftee  was  cut  off,  it  is  BMd  that  there  txa  four,— one  at  St. 
]ohn  Latemn,  uiother  at  Charoux,  the  third  at  Antwerp,  the  fourth  at 
Coulombi.  I  inquire  now,  which  of  these  four  does  the  mass  of  the 
prepuce,  vhiob  is  spoken  of,  refer  to?  The  mass  of  '  the  lobe  withont 
BMin '  of  our  iKird,  appears  somewhat  more  authorized  than  the  pr^ 
ceding,  for  the  Gospel  tesdfies  that  our  Lord  had  a  robe  without  team. 
But  U  may  be  asked,  whether  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  where  it  now 
is  ?  Calrin  believes  that  it  is  at  Treves ;  and  fiovems  testifies  that 
F^lix,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  discovered  it  there.  The  authors  who 
have  made  a  catalogue  of  the  relics  at  SL  John  Lateran,  place  there  a 
tunic  of  our  Lord.  Calvin  aays  there  is  one  at  St.  Salvador,  in  Spun. 
The  Benedictines  of  Argentenil  believe  that  ihey  alone  possess  thia 
tunic. 

"  The  mass  of  the  '  holy  Suairt,'  or  winding  sheet,  has  a  true  and 
lawful  foundation  |  for  it  is  certain  that  the  dead  body  of  our  Lord  was 
wound  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  his  head  was  covered  with  a  separate 
towel.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  mass  relates  to  the  cloth  with 
which  the  body  of  onr  Lord,  or  bis  head,  was  covered;  as  it  speaks  of 
the  clothec  of  our  Iiord  in  general,  it  appears  that  it  relates  indifferently 
to  both. 

"  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke  speak  of  one  linen  doth ;  but 
St.  John  testifies  that  there  were  several.  If  there  were  several,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  there  may  be  one  at  Turin,  and  another  at  BeaanfOnt 
but  if  there  was  only  one,  it  cannot  be  at  Turin  and  Bezan^n,  nnleai. 
it  were  divided  in  two  pieces.  In  fact  it  is  not  merely  the  head-cloth  of 
the  Son  of  Ood  which  is  worshipped  at  Turin  and  Besangon,  but  thai 
which  covered  all  his  body  ;  and  I  should  rather  believe  that  his  head* 
cloth  was  that  which  is  called  the  feroniea,  than  that  there  was  a  woman, 
who,  seeing  our  Lord  wet  with  blood  and  sweat  carrying  his  cross  from 
Jerusalem  to  Calvary,  presented  Uim  a  handkerchief,  with  which  H« 
wiped  his  face,  and  on  which  He  impressed  its  image.  For  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  speaks  of  the  former  cloth,  but  says  nothing  of  the  latter,  of 
which,  nevertheless,  we  have  been  told  so  many  extraordinary  and 
inconsistent  things  (p.  435),  as  we  shall  now  see  in  examining  the  '  mat* 
of  St.  Veronica.' 

"  I  find,  then,  in  the  Miital  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  a  mass  of  '  tbt 
holy  snaire,'  in  which  I  see  nothing  superstitious,  except  the  prefaoa, 
which  is  this  :^-'  The  mass  of  the  holy  linen  cloth  of  our  Lord  Jeaua 
Christ.  He  who  frequently  says  it,  shall  never  be  blind,'  Por  is  it 
not  a  ridiculous  superstition  tu  say,  that  those  who  shall  frequently  uf 
this  maas,  shall  never  be  deprived  of  sight,  shall  never  be  blind  {  In 
order  to  say  it  frequently,  one  must  see  clearly,  and  not  be  blindt 
unless  it  be  said  by  heart,  as  a  blind  priest,  perhaps,  might  do.  -  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  from  the  author  of  this  fine  preface,  bow  ha  has 
learnt  that  those  who  shall  often  say  the  mass  of  the  '  Saint  Snaii*  ' 
shall  enjoy  this  rare  and  remarkable  privilege  J  In  what  place  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  it  recorded?  What  is  the  tnditioBt  Wlwn  ft»  tim 
Councils  and  Fathers  who  have  made  mention  of  it? 
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''  I  am  persuaded  that  one  cannot  believe  this  without  falling  into  the 
superstition  of  vain  observance,  which  is  the  same  into  which  persons 
&11  who  ima^ne  that  when  one  sees  the  image  or  statue  of  St.  Chris- 
topher,  on  any  particular  day»  one  is  joyous  and  full  of  laughter  during 
the  following  night ;  one  cannot  die  a  bad  death  that  day,  and  one  is 
certain  to  be  well,  and  not  to  be  exposed  to  any  danger  (p.  436). 

*'  The  '  mass  of  St.  Veronica'  appears  to  me  wholly  apocryphal  and 
superstitious,  if  it  supposes  that  Uiere  was  a  saint  called  Veronica  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  there  is  no  proof  that  there 
ever  was  such  a  person  ;  and  the  ancient  martyrologies  make  no  men* 
tion  of  her.  It  has  only  been  since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  it  has  been  imagined  that  there  was  a  woman  of  this  name  at 
Jerusalem,  who  presented  a  handkerchief  to  our  Lord  before  his  pas- 
sion, and  on  which  our  Lord,  in  wiping  his  divine  face,  impressed  its 
image.  Baronius,  and  many  other  modem  writers  say,  on  the  authority 
of  Methodius,  reported  by  Marianus  Scotus,  that  this  woman  was  named 
Berenice,  or  Veronica.  St.  Antonius  says  she  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Virgin.  Philip  of  Bergamo  states  that  she  was  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  Tiberius  made  her  come  to  Rome.  A  Life  of  St. 
Veronica  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1685,  in  which  are  collected  most 
of  the  things  which  the  modems  have  invented  about  this  pretended 
saint.  In  most  of  the  churches  where  St.  Veronica  is  honoured,  her 
feast  or  memory  is  celebrated  on  Shrove-Tuesday,  (on  account  of  the 
masques  which  are  customary  on  that  day^)  with  a  view  to  turn  worldly 
people  from  the  excesses  and  follies  of  the  Carnival,  by  representing  to 
them  the  image  of  their  Saviour  tinged  in  the  adorable  blood  which  He 
shed  for  their  salvation.  And  in  fine,  because  painters,  sculptors,  and 
carvers,  usually  represent  this  image  as  being  held  by  a  woman,  it  has 
^been  imagined  that  this  woman  was  named  Veronica. 

*'  It  is  thus  that  popular  errors  and  superstitious  devotions  establish 
and  multiply  themselves  in  the  Church,  contrary  to  the  spirit,  the  inten- 
tions, even  of  the  rules  of  the  Church — through  the  want  of  zeal  and 
light  amongst  pastors,  who  are  represented  to  us  in  the  Gospel  as 
that  father  of  a  family  who  slept  while  his  enemy  sows  the  tares  among 
the  good  wheat  which  he  had  sown  in  his  field. 

*'  The  *  mass  of  St.  Veronica,'  then,  is  not  the  mass  of  a  holy  woman 
called  Veronica,  but  of  an  image  of  our  Lord  impressed  on  a  sheet,  and 
to  which  they  gave  this  name  by  syncope  and  by  transposition  of  vera 
iconica  or  vera  tcona.  For  the  authors  of  the  lower  Latinity  used 
iponica  or  icona  for  image  or  resemblance,  as  Vossius  remarks. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  name  of  Veronica  means  this  image.  Pierre 
de  Mailli,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  and  Ro- 
manus,  Canon  of  St.  Peter,  more  than  five  hundred  years  since,  declare 
that  the  suaire  with  which  Jesus  Christ  wiped  His  face  was  called 
Veronica.  Peter  the  deacon,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Piento,  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.,  declare 
that  the  Veronica  is  the  knage  of  our  Lord.  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
speaking  of  Innocent  III.,  says  that  this  pope,  made  a  solemn  pro-^ 
cession  at  Rome,  '  in  which  the  image  of  our  Lord's  face,  which  was 
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called  the  Veronica,'  was  carried  with  much  reverence.  Pope  Nkholtit 
IV.,  in  a  bull  dated  1200,  apeaks  of  the  repreaeotatioD  of  ChriU'a  face, 
which  the  faithful  commonly  call  the  Veronica,  Thus  all  the  matiea 
in  vhich  the  Veronica  is  consideied  m  a  holy  per»m,  and  invoked  as 
iuch,  relate  to  iaUe  worship ;  and  under  this  view  thould  he  con- 
sidered the  '  mass  of  St.  Veronica '  in  the  Ambrosian  Missal,  wherein 
are  prayers  in  which  the  jtrayert  of  'St.  Veronica'  are  sought;  and 
also  the  Missal  of  the  Church  of  Jaen  in  Spain,  the  Miisal  of  Cbartres, 
and  all  the  other  missals  in  which  the  mass  of  St.  Veronica  is  found 
with  these  or  similar  prayers." 

Tfaoee  who  have  Been  the  relics  at  Cologne  will  feel  interested 
in  the  ToIlowiDg  diacussioa  on  the  history  of  St.  Uraula. 

"  The  history  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  is  to 
full  of  contradictions,  and  of  events  which  appear  so  far  removed,  not 
only  ftttm  truth,  hut  even  from  probability,  (hat  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
ought  to  be  believed  regarding  it.  Baronius  admits  candidly  that  the 
genuine  acts  of  these  saints  being  lost,  every  one  has  written  about 
them  as  he' pleased,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  truth.  Sigebert  makes 
St.  Ursula,  the  daughter  of  Nothut,  prince  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  author 
of  the  acts  of  these  saints  calls  him  Deonctns,  king  uf  Cornwall ; 
Peter  de  Natalibus  says  she  was  the  daughter  of  Manus,  king  of  Scot- 
land; Geoffry  says  she  was  promised  in  marriage  to  Cemanus,  a  prince 
of  Great  Britain  ;  Pierre  de  Natalibus  says  it  was  Etbereus,  son  of  the 
king  of  England.  Baronius  makes  much  more  of  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth than  of  the  other  writers  ;  yet  as  he  agrees  that  he  has  inserted 
in  his  history  a  quantity  of  fables,  we  cannot  much  depend  on  what  is 
there  read  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins.  For  it  is 
hard  enough  to  believe  that  eleven  thousand  virgins  went  from  London 
to  Cologne,  from  Cologne  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  Basle  in  shipt;  from 
thence  to  Rome  again,  from  Rome  to  Cologne.  Some  learned  persona 
have  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  eleven  thousand  to 
eleven  virgins.  Father  Sirmond  (of  the  Society  of  Jesus)  had  another 
notion  on  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  :  he  reduced  them  into  one  vii^n, 
called  Undecimilla!  There  being,  therefore,  nothing  certain  or  decided 
on  the  number  of  the  companions  of  St.  Ursula,  and  the  history  of  this 
saint  and  her  companions  being  also  crammed  with  tales  invented  at 
pleasure,  if  a  mass  referring  to  St.  Ursula  and  her  companions  indejhtiteb/ 
did  not  constitute  a  false  worship,  I  can  readily  believe  that  a  mass  of 
St.  Ursula  and  '  the  eleven  thousand  virgins'  does  so."- — pp.  437 — 147. 

The  repetition  of  a  particular  mass  is  by  some  held  to  eimra 
salvation. 

"  The  mass  of  the  '  \ame  of  Jesus '  is  in  nuniy  Missals,  printed  nibse- 
quently  to  a.d.  1500.  Those  who  cause  it  to  he  said  for  thirty  Fridays 
'  will  not  die  without  contrition,  without  confession,  without  a  worthy 
aatisbctiott,  without  a  holy  communion,'  Here  is  Paradise  to  be  ob- 
tained at  in  eaay  nte  I    To  go  thither  there  is  no  need  of  penancM^ 
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ih6rtifieationi»  alms,  good  works.  It  is  only  to  hire  a  priest  to  say  the 
mass  *of  tbe  Name  of  Jesus'  for  thirty  Friday s»  without  even  being 
obKged  to  be  present ;  and  we  are  certain  to  die  in  the  grace  ofGod^  in 
final  perseverance  !  Whether  this  doctrine  is  Catholic,  I  leave  it  to  the 
divines  to  decide."— p.  466* 

Superstitions  are  very  frequently  attributable  to  the  monks. 
Here  is  an  instance,  in  which  serious  errors  have  been  introduced. 

"  There  is  a  mass  which  is  entitled,  in  almost  all  the  Missals  where 
it  occurs,  the  mass  of  '  the  mott  sacred  rosary,'  and  the  rosary  is  called 
*  most  sacred  *  in  the  first  collect  of  the  mass.  We  may,  perhaps,  very 
well  speak  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Word  of  God 
as  *  most  sacred.'  The  Church,  Councils,  and  Fathers  speak  of  them 
so ;  but  it  is  an  inordinate  piety  which  speaks  thus  of  the  '  rosary,'  which 
is  infinitely  less  valuable  than  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  or  the 
Word  of  God.  In  some  Missals,  indeed,  it  only  bears  the  title  of  the 
'  most  holy '  rosary.  But  the  title  of '  roost  holy '  is  not  now  given  except 
to  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  the  pope.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  monks 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  matters  to  excess,  especially  when 
they  relate  to  the  saints,  the  festivals,  and  confraternities  of  their  orders, 
and  the  relics,  devotions,  and  indulgences  which  they  have  in  their 
churches ;  and  they  will  never  correct  these  excesses  while  they  are 
interested  in  them. 

*'  The  following  words  of  the  first  collect  would,  in  my  opinion,  ftmply 
deserve  to  be  revised.  Prcesia^  qu€esufnus,  ut  amborum  (Christi  et 
Marice)  merilis  per  sacra  ter  quina  (quindecim)  mysteria  sacratissimi 
Rosarii  completis,  &c.  '  Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  that  the  merits  of  both 
(Jesus  and  Mary)  being  accomplished  by  the  holy  fifteen  mysteries  of 
the  most  sacred  rosary,'  &c.  This  parallel  of  the  merits  of  the  Son  of 
God  with  those  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  amborum  meritis^  does  not  appear 
correct.  There  is  too  much  disproportion  between  them ;  the  former 
are  infinite,  the  other  finite ;  the  one  procures  for  us  grace  and  glory, 
independently  of  any  other,  and  by  themselves  ;  the  others  do  not ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Holy  Virgin  is  ofiended  at  this 
equality  which  is  placed  between  her  merits  and  those  of  her  Son. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  know  in  what  sense  the  merits  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  those  of  his  holy  mother  are  '  accomplished '  by  the  'fifteen  mysteries 
of  the  most  sacred  rosary.'  Can  the  rosary  put  the  finishing  hand  and 
give  perfection  to  the  merits  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  those  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  ?  Were  the  merits  of  the  Son  and  those  of  the  mother  im* 
perfect,  and  were  they  defective  in  something  before  the  invention  and 
establishment  of  the  rosary?  This  difficulty  would  well  reward  the 
trouble  of  being  cleared  up."— p.  474. 

On  the  eauees  of  the  enormous  number  of  masses  that  are  said 
in  the  Church  of  Borne  we  have  the  following  pungent  remarks. 

"  On  Superpluitt  op  Masses. — Peter,  Chanter  of  the  Church  of 
Paris,  produces  positive  reasons  to  prove  that  it  is  sufficient  for  priests 
to  say  one  mass  every  day,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  say  more  (p.  84). 


Uany  of  these  teaions  are  oppoted  to  the  great  namber  of  maates  which 
are  said  in  the  church  at  present.  For  myself,  I  am  contented  to  say, 
that  it  seema  as  if  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  veneration  fur  the 
auguat  aacrifice  of  the  altar  if  it  were  more  seldom  celebrated,  and  if 
fewer  masses  were  said  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  centuries  (p,  89). 
lSt-  Odo,  second  Abbot  of  Cluny,  testifies,  in  his  Conferences,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Church  the  mass  was  not  said  so  frequently  as  at  pre- 
aenti  but  that  it  naa  said  with  aa  much  more  devotion  as  it  was  more 
rarely  said.  Formerly  but  few  masses  were  said  in  the  monasteries,  and 
they  were  scarcely  said  except  on  Sundays  and  feast-days.  St,  Francia 
d'Assise  desired  and  exhorted  the  priests  of  his  order  to  say  only  one 
naas  in  the  day  in  their  convents ;  and  in  case  there  were  many  priesta 
in  the  same  convent,  to  content  themselves  with  assisting  at  the  mass  of 
one  of  their  bretliren." — iii.  94. 

"  Why  then  are  there  so  many  masses  now  in  religious  communides  t 
It  Is  Impossible  to  love  the  Church  with  a  sincere  and  disinterested 
affection,  and  not  to  groan  before  Ood  at  the  sight  of  the  abuses  which 
are  produced  by  the  great  number  of  masses  which  are  now  said  in  eccle- 
slaatica]  and  regular  communities,  iu  parishes,  and  elsewhere.  Alvams 
Felsgius  speaks  of  these  abuses  in  these  terms  ; — '  there  are  so  many 
masses  said  at  present  for  money,  by  custom  and  habit,  by  complaisance, 
to  conceal  crimes,  and  to  appear  righteous  before  men,  that  the  sacred 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  becoming  contemptible  to  the  people  and  the 
clergy.' 

"  We  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  is  said  by  this  bishop,  who 
was  so  learned  and  so  zeHlous  for  the  good  discipline  of  the  Church, 
For  how  many  priests  are  there  who,  notwithstanding  their  practice  of 
criminal  habits,  do  not  omit  to  say  the  mass  frequently,  and  every  day, 
in  mere  hypocrisy,  'in  order  to  conceal  their  crimes,  and  to  appear 
righteous  before  men  I '  How  many  there  are  who  would  frequently 
tiof  say  it,  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  disposed,  if  it  were  not  to 
gratify  their  friends,  their  superiors,  or  the  great  ?  How  many  are  tbers 
who  look  on  the  priesthood  as  a  trade,  who  go  to  the  altar  as  ardzana  to 
their  work,  without  regard  to  the  Divine  Host  which  they  are  to  immo- 
late ?  Is  not  moiuy  the  principal  end  which  an  infinite  number  of  others 
propose  to  themselves  in  saying  moss  ?  How  very  small  is  the  number 
of  those  who  say  it  from  a  principle  of  devo^on  1  How  few  ore  there 
who  would  say  it  if  they  did  not  hope  for  some  payment  from  it !  The 
payment  helps  to  support  them,  to  pay  their  pensions  in  their  eommu- 
nities.  Whether  they  are  fit  to  say  mass  or  not,  they  do  not  much 
trouble  themselves.  They  tmut  say  it  in  order  to  pay  the  expense  of 
their  communities,  or  of  their  sacristies.  If  they  do  not  say  it,  they 
have  neither  money,  bread,  nor  portion.  It  is  only  through  interest  that 
they  say  it.  They  have  no  other  Qod  in  saying  it  but  the  god  of 
money,  to  use  the  language  of  fiourdoise,  in  speaking  of  clergy  who  dU 
not  assist  at  the  Divine  offices,  except  when  there  waa  something  b>  gain* 

"  Again,  is  there  not  a  abameful  tradt  in  maaaea  in  many  w»yit 
Thsre  an  piieato  who  undeitak*  »  grwtet  nambw  tiiu  they  Ma  Mt» 


^d  wbo  either  do  not  tay  them  at  all,  or  eke  get  them  said  by  other 
PfiestSf  to  whom  they  give  less  than  they  have  received  to  say  them. 
There  are  other  priests  who  receive  many  payments  for  one  mass  (which 
occurs  frequently  in  large  towns) ;  who  say  two  masses  a  day  in  two 
different  churches,  in  order  to  have  two  payments ;  others  who  take 
more  for  one  mass  than  the  custom  of  the  place  allows ;  others  who  say 
masses  by  anticipation,  when  no  one  has  yet  asked  for  them,  for  the  first 
who  shall  ask  of  them.  In  certain  churches  they  take  at  least  ten  sous 
for  the  payment  for  each  mass,  in  others  they  take  at  least  fifteen ;  yet 
in  the  former  they  give  only  eight  to  the  priests  who  say  it,  in  the  latter 
they  give  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen.  I  know  many  wealthy 
churches  where  this  is  done  under  pretence  of  providing  the  ministers 
with  bread,  wine,  lights,  and  ornaments  to  say  mass."— ill.  99. 

"If  this  shameful  commerce  in  masses  were  well  weighed,  and  the; 
evil  motives  which  lead  to  so  many  being  said  at  present  in  our  churches, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  much  false,  undue,  and  pernicious  worship  would 
be  perceived  in  it.  God  preserve  me  from  believing  that  the  multitude 
of  masses  is  superstitious  in  itself.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  in  what- 
occasions  it  is  snsceptible  of  superstition,  and  in  what  occasions  it  is  ex- 
treme. We  should  not  perhaps  be  much  mistaken  in  suspecting,  not  ta 
say  in  accusing  of  it,  those  persons  who  consider  it  a  merit  to  hear  the 
mass  on  all  work  days,  and  even  to  hear  several,  while  they  omit  the 
indispensable  duties  of  their  state  and  profession.  This  ill*regulated 
devotion  is  properly  a  superfluous  worship.'* 

One  of  the  most  common  observances  in  the  Church  of  Borne, 
the  Novenas,  is  thus  proved  to  be  superstitious. 

**  On  Novbmas. — If  there  be  no  superstition  in  saying  masses  for 
the  dead  on  the  ninth  day,  it  is  a  superstitious  and  a  pagan  practice, 
according  to  St.  Augustine,  to  say  a  novena  of  masses,  or  nine  masses 
successively  for  them,  on  the  nine  first  days  aflter  their  decease ;  and  the 
priests  ought  to  be  prevented  from  saying  them,  and  the  laity  from 
causing  them  to  be  said.  St.  Augustine,  Alcuin,  Amalarius,  Durandus, 
say  that  there  is  paganism  and  superstition  in  this  custom.  The  pagans 
deplored  their  dead  for  nine  days,  and  on  the  ninth  day  collected  their 
ashes  and  committed  them  to  the  tomb. 

"  Nevertheless,  for  nine  days  there  are  certain  prayers,  oblations, 
austerities,  pilgrimages,  and  almsgiving,  and  novenas  of  masses  are  said 
for  the  living,  and  sometimes  even  for  the  dead.  The  Church  well  knows 
all  these  practices,  and  tolerates  them,  and  appears  not  to  perceive  them, 
if  she  does  not  approve  them.  It  seems  that  Gerson  does  not  condemn 
them  in  some  parts  of  his  works  (p.  114).  But,  if  his  meaning  be  under* 
stood,  it  will  not  be  found  that  he  is  in  favour  of  novenas.  In  his 
treatise  '  Of  the  Direction  of  the  Heart,'  he  only  excuses  them,  because 
those  who  practise  them  may  think  and  hope  that  in  practising  them  with 
t^e  piety  of  the  Christian  faith  and  religion,  they  will  not  be  displeasing 
to  God  or  the  saints.  But  there  are  few  who  thus  think  and  hope. 
Tb0y  praotis^  novenas  in  the  belief  that  if  they  failed  in  them  for  a  sio^^ 
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day,  or  prolonged  tliem  for  one  day,  they  wonid  be  witliout  lienelit. 
AVhatever  good  intention  they  have  to  please  God  in  making  noteaat  is 
honour  of  the  '  nine  orden  of  angeU,'  they  alwajR,  or  almoit  alwaya,  mix 
with  them  some  vain  observance,  imagining  that  if  they  had  failed  in  the 
least  circumstances  prescribed  to  them,  their  oblations,  austerities, 
prayera,  masses  would  be  of  no  use  to  them. 

"  The  most  equitable  judgment  which  can  be  passed  on  nmenat,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  pioas  chancellor,  is,  not  to  condemn  them  always  as 
impious,  and  not  to  believe  that  they  are  always  mortal  sins.  According 
to  htm,  a  well  •regulated  faith  does  not  practise  itovetiat,  and  it  regards 
them  as  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  more  advantageous  not  to  do  than 
to  do,  and  that  the  Church  only  tolerates  tbera  through  necessity,  because 
they  cannot  entirely  be  rooted  out,  and  because  the  faith  of  simple  persons 
IB  often  ill-regulated."' — p.  119. 

The  following  passage  discloses  the  great  practical  evils  whidt 
not  unfrequen^  result  from  the  practice  of  coofession  to  un- 
nuTTied  priests. 

"  Ok  CoNPESsioiT.^Confetsioni  may  be  bad  and  superstiUous, 
when  they  are  made  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  conversing  mure 
at  ease,  and  for  a  longer  lime,  with  the  confessor.  For  how  many 
girls  and  women  are  there,  amongst  others,  who  consider  it  a  merit,  and 
perhaps  even  a  pleasure,  to  speak  to  their  confessor,  in  order  to  tell  him 
what  is  passing  in  the  world,  in  the  families  which  he  does  and  does  not 
know  ?  How  many  are  there  who  have  no  greater  joy  than  when  they 
can  give  him  marks  of  their  esteem,  consideration,  respect,  confidenca 
in  bis  conduct,  and  attachment  for  bis  person!  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
ttibun&l  of  penance  that  this  is  practised  with  so  much  more  liberty  and 
security,  as  the  place  does  not  appear  anspicious,  or  dangerous ;  while 
charity,  and,  if  I  dare  to  say  it,  chastity,  experience  sad  shipwrecks 
there.  There  are  some,  says  Gerson,  who  only  go  to  confession  through 
curiosity,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  nseless  and  profane  matters. 
And  would  to  God  that  what  they  seem  to  have  begun  in  the  spirit, 
they  did  not  finish  in  the  flesh  !  There  is  danger  on  both  sides ;  and 
therefore  enlightened  and  spiritual  persons  have  always  believed  that 
female  penitents  should  not  have  any  familiarity  with  their  confessors, 
nor  speak  to  them  of  any  thing  but  what  concerns  their  confessions. 
*  Familiar  conversations,'  says  D'Avila  (p.  352),  '  of  men  with  women, 
though  at  first  they  seem  edifying,  are  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  to 
cause  them  to  fall  into  sin.  This  obliges  me,  O  Vii^n  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  encourage  you  in  this  laudable  practice  which  you  have,  of  keeping 
apart  from  all  kinds  of  men,  and  of  not  being  even  with  yonr  confessor, 
except  for  the  time  which  is  requisite  to  make  your  confession  to  him 
in  a  few  words.  If  yon  meet  a  man  who  assures  yoor  consdenca 
before  Qod,  obey  this  guide  with  a  sincere  afiection,  and  a  respectftol 
anhmisiion.  Take  good  care,  however,  lest  this  love  become  tn  exeoss, 
and  a  vicious  passion.  If  yon  do  not  regulate  the  first  moTomsnts  of 
yonr  aSbotion,  it  will  become  so  itroogi  that  you  wiU  find  jroonetf  at 
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length  as  inseparably  attached  to  your  confessor,  as  a  wife  is  to  her  ho8<* 
band,  or  a  mother  to  her  children  *  (p.  354).  The  rules  of  the  Jesuits 
are  very  remarkable  on  this  subject.  They  expressly  forbid  them  tQ 
undertake  the  charge  either  of  nuns,  or  of  other  women,  whoever  they 
may  be,  as  their  ordinary  confessors,  or  to  be  their  directors.  The 
examples  produced  by  numbers  of  ecclesiastical  writers  prove,  that  the 
familiarities  which  exist  between  spiritual  persons,  even  monks  and 
nuns,  are  extremely  dangerous.  They  may  derive  benefit  from  that 
which  St.  Francis  so  well  said  to  his  friars,  who  were  too  much  attached 
to  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare,—'  I  fear,  my  brethren,  lest  God  should  have 
taken  from  us  wives,  but  the  devil  should  have  given  us  sisters." 
— ^p.  358. 

We  now  come  to  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  branches  of  super* 
stition  and  idolatry  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

**  On  Indulgences,  and  Worship  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints. 
-—All  Indulgences  which  are  not  conformable  to  the  r^ulations  of  th« 
Fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  far  from  being  good  and  lawful,  are  to 
be  extremely  suspected  of  superstition.  Indulgences  are  inMscreetf 
according  to  the  Canonists,  when  they  are  false  or  pretended,  or  given 
without  just  cause.  They  are  superfluouSf  when  they  are  too  frequent 
and  in  too  great  number. 

"  False,  or  pretended  Indulgences  are  superstitious,  because  they 
concern  false  worship.  Yet  how  many  Indulgences  there  are  of  this 
kind  !  Gavantus  mentions  seven  sorts  which  were  condemned  by  a 
decree  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  in  1635.  In  the  pontificate  of  Gre« 
gory  IX.,  there  were  wicked  persons  in  tlie  province  of  Lyons,  who» 
under  pretence  of  raising  funds  for  a  church,  forged  bulls  of  the  popes» 
by  which  they  pretended  to  have  the  power  of  giving  Indulgences  (iv.  9)» 
In  the  time  of  Stephen  Poncher,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  1519,  the  people  of 
Paris  made  pilgrimages  to  St.  Denis  to  gain  Indulgences,  which,  being 
approved  neither  by  him  nor  by  the  Holy  See,  were  either  false  or  pre- 
tended.    This  prelate  forbad  these  pilgrimages. 

"  Not  long  since  some  regulars  of  the  diocese  of  Reims  published 
false  Indulgences  of  privileged  altars,  as  M.  le  Tellier,  Archbishop  of 
Reims,  declares  in  his  charge,  1694.  We  may  consider  as  false,  all 
Indulgences  which  have  been  granted  on  facts  and  statements  which 
are  false  (iv.  14).  What  then  can  be  thought  of  the  many  Indulgences 
which  are  said  to  have  been  given  on  *  the  Vision  of  Simon  Stock,'  and 
on  the  '  Sabbatine  Bull,'  which  is  believed  to  be  false  and  pretended  t 
What  is  to  be  said  of  the  Indulgence  of  the  Portiuncula,  if  the  vision 
attributed  to  St.  Francis  is  not  conformable  to  the  truth  ?  But  there 
is  nothing  which  proves  better  that  there  are  abundance  of  false  and 
pretended  Indulgences  (and  which  consequently  are  superstitious),  than 
the  celebrated  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  and  Relics, 
made  at  Rome,  1678,  and  approved  by  the  holy  Father,  Pope  Innocent 
XL,  suppressing  false  or  revoked  Indulgences,  such  as  those  granted  to 
'  the  Prayer  of  Uie  Charity  of  our  Lord  \*  to  those  that  visit  the  church 
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of  Campagnola  ;  to  the  RevelatioD  made  to  St.  Beraard ;  to  tfae  ttrch> 
confraternity  and  Order  of  tbe  Redeemer  ;  to  kissing  tb«  meaiure  of  the 
Virgin's  foot;  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin  called  Laghetii;  to  the  ute 
of  the  cord  of  St.  Francii ;  to  thoM  who  aay  the  A7e  Haria  at  tbo 
■triking  of  the  clock;  to  the  image  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgiii ;  to  those  who  say  the  prayer,  O  magnum  mytterium,  ^e.  ; 
to  those  who  ting  the  hymn,  Te  Malrem  Dei  laudamut,  T«  Mariam 
ytrgintiH  conjitemur,  ^c. ;  to  crowns,  rosaries,  imagea,  and  medals, 
blessed  at  the  request  of  Cardinal  Frsderifik  Borromeoi  to  those  who 
•ay,  '  Praiaed  be  the  holy  sacrament,'  in  honour  of  the  sacrament 
granted  at  the  request  of  Cardinal  Magalotti  j  to  priesta  who  say  after 
mass,  Aoe  Filia  Dei  Patrii,  ^c;  to  those  who  recite  the  Angelas 
pioming,  noon,  and  evening ;  to  coronas  of  the  myEteries  of  the  paasion 
of  our  Lord  ;  to  the  confraternity  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  means  of  whiob  it 
was  pretended  that  a  soul  might  be  delivered  from  purgatory  every 
day ;  to  those  who  wear  the  cord  of  St,  Francis  of  Paul ;  to  dioea  who 
■ay  the  masses  of  St.  Augustine  ;  to  those  who  recite  the  office  of  St. 
Frandsca  of  Rome  ;  or  the  anthem,  O  fxuiio  magTia;  or  the  roaary  of 
8t.  Anne  ;  or  the  office  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Vir{^ ;  or 
the  prayer,  Detu  qui  nobit  in  ta»cta  tindone ;  or  to  those  who  testify,  by 
some  external  sign,  their  generation  for  the  most  holy  Guchariat ;  the 
Indulgences  of  80,000  years  for  those  who  say  the  prayer,  Deiu  qui  pn 
tedemptUme  mundi  ,■  those  which  were  printed  at  Pavia,  1670,  with  the 
title  of  '  Summary  of  Indulgences  to  the  Image  of  the  Conceptton  of 
the  glorious  Virgin  Mary ;'  those  of  the  crown  or  stellary  of  the  Im< 
maculate  Conception  ;  to  the  beads,  crosses,  and  crowns  of  SL  Aloyaia ) 
to  the  measure  of  our  Saviour's  height ;  to  the  image  or  measure  of  the 
wound  in  his  side  j  to  the  prayer  found  in  his  sepulchre  ;  to  the  revela* 
tions  of  St.  Bridget,  Mecbtildis,  Elisabeth,  or  Johanna  of  the  Cross) 
to  all  crowns,  rosaries,  beads,  crosses,  and  images  exis^ng  previous  to 
1697;  to  all  religious  orders  before  1606;  to  all  societies,  con&ataib 
nities,  orders,  &c.,  before  the  time  of  Clement  VIII.  and  Paul  V.  All 
summaries  of  Indulgences  for  the  congregations  of  the  Christian  doo> 
trine,  the  confraternity  of  the  Trinity,  and  for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives, of  the  man  of  Cfod,  of  the  rosary,  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  of  our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  of  the  girdle  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Monieat 
are  not  permitted  without  being  revised  and  approved  even  by  the 
congregation." — iv.  17,  &c. 

.  Tfae  fnllnwing  passages  fumiah  some  new  matter  to  the  histoiy 
of  Mariolatry. 

"  Since  the  occasion  so  naturally  presents  itself,  it  may  be  well,  in 
order  to  disabuse  the  simple  of  the  vain  confidence  wbii^  th«y  often 
put  in  certain  prayers,  to  examine  some  of  those  which  are  found  III 
most  of  the  '  Hours,'  or  Books  of  Prayers,  which  are  accompanied  by 
prefaces  promising  great  Indulgences,  or  singular  graces,  and  which  m 
in  these  places  not  free  from  superstition.  The  '  prayer  of  the  Fasal 
of  our  Lord '  is  refarred  by  Salieet  to  St  AmbioM,  and  ha  uft  It  « 
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c6nflnned  by  Anaatasias  I.,  who  granted  500  days  of  indulgence  to 
saying  it.  But  it  was  not  written  by  St.  Ambrose ;  and  how  can  it  be 
known  that  Anastasius  granted  Indulgences  to  those  who  say  it  ?  The 
prater  to  all  the  members  of  the  Virgin,  0  dulcistma  Regina  Mundit 
Det  genetrix  Virgo  Maria^  dignare  me^  S^c,^  though  in  a  metaphorical 
style,  may  be  tolerated;  but  the  title  promises  that  whoever  saytf 
it  devoutly,  shall  obtain  '  special  grace '  from  the  Virgin.  Never-* 
theless,  it  is  Ood  alone  who  gives  grace  and  glory ;  and  every  good 
gift  and  every  perfect  gift,  says  St.  James,  comes  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights.  It  was  assuredly  on  the  plan  of  this  prayer  that  a 
Capuchin  published,  in  1668,  'A  Devout  Salutation  of  the  Sacred  Mem- 
bers of  the  Virgin's  Body.'  We  select  some  specimens : — '  To  her 
HAIRS.  I  salute  you,  charming  hairs  of  Mary !  rays  of  the  mystic  sun, 
Hnes  of  the  centre  and  circumference  of  all  created  perfection,  golden 
▼eins  of  the  mine  of  love,  &c.  To  hsr  ears. — I  salute  you,  intelligent 
ears  of  Mary,  universities  of  Divine  wisdom,  generous  receivers  of  clients, 
4o.  To  HER  WOMB.— I  salutc  you,  miraculous  womb  of  Mary,  de- 
pository of  the  prodigies  of  God,  arch  of  his  alliance  with  man,  sphere 
which  carries  the  sun,  aurora  which  has  produced  the  day,*  &c.  The 
other  salutations  are  not  less  impertinent.*' — p.  67« 

"  The  '  fifteen  prayers  of  St.  Bridget,  on  the  passion  of  our  Lord,' 
according  to  various  books  of  prayers,  are  said  to  confer  the  following 
prerogatives, '  If  a  man  has  been  thirty  years  in  mortal  sin,  and  de- 
voutly says  these  prayers,  Ood  will  pardon  all  his  sins,  defend  him  from 
temptations,  deliver  his  soul  from  eternal  punishments,  he  shall  obtain 
all  he  asks  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  will  be  assured  of  being 
joined  to  the  sovereign  choir  of  the  angels,'  &c.  If  all  this  be  true, 
what  need  have  we  for  Confirmation,  the  £ucharist.  Penitence,  Order, 
and  Extreme  Unction  ?  Can  theologians,  and  good  men,  who  under- 
stand a  little  of  their  religion ;  can  all  those  who  love  the  honour  of 
God's  house,  read  without  horror  the  impieties  and  blasphemies  of  these 
Prefaces  ?  And  yet  they  are  printed  continually  in  the  Hours,  and 
Books  of  Prayers :  the  ignorant  are  allowed  to  feed  on  the  mortal 
poison  contained  in  them,  without  any  pains  being  taken  to  remove 
these  execrable  superstitions ;  and  by  these  means  sinners  are  retained 
in  a  vain  confidence  in  their  salvation,  and  in  impenitence."-— p.  74. 

•*  The  prayer  of  the  thirty  days—*  Holy  Mary,  perpetual  Virgin  of 
Virgins,  Mother  of  Mercy,  Mother  of  Grace,'  &c.,  is  in  great  fashion 
amongst  the  people,  and  amongst  devotees.  It  is  their  favourite  prayer. 
In  this  more  than  any  other  they  place  their  confidence,  because  diey 
are  led  to  hope,  that  in  saying  it  for  thirty  days,  they  will  obtain  from 
the  mercy  of  Ood  every  lawful  request  made  of  Him.  Whence  is  this 
assurance  derived  ?  Where  has  God  revealed  it  ?  It  will  be  seen  that 
assurances  of  this  kind  are  deceptive  and  superstitious.  Why  fix  on 
the  number  '  thirty  '  rather  than  any  other  ?  It  is  imagined  that  this 
dumber  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  validity  of  this  prayer.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  vain,  useless,  and  superstitious  condition,  because  the 
e&ct  which  is  proposed  cannot  be  reasonably  expected.    If  a  practicef 
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uyi  St,  Thomat,  is  made  use  of  which  visibly  has  no  natnral  power  to 
produce  the  effects  expected,  it  is  superstitious  and  unlawful. 

"St.  Francis  de  Sales,  M.  d'Alex,  Bishops  of  Geneva,  held  the  same 
opinioDs ;  and  also  Cardinal  le  Camusi  Bishop  of  Grenoble." — p.  82. 

"  The  prayer  to  the  Virgin  :  '  0  most  gracious  Lady,  ^nd  sweet 
Virgin,  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  most  full  of  all  meicy,'  &c.,  was 
composed,  according  to  its  title,  by  Pope  Inuoceot,  and  whoever  says 
it  daily  will  be  assisted  by  the  holy  Virgin  in  the  last  three  days  of  bis 
life;  and  she  will  announce  to  him  the  hour  of  bis  death,  and  will 
Hgnify  to  him  that  he  is  amongst  the  number  of  the  predestinated. 
These  are  very  remarkable  privileges.  If  they  were  true,  there  would 
be  more  advantage  in  saying  this  prayer  than  in  receiving  the  Sacra* 
metits  i  for  the  Sacraments  do  not  promise  final  perseverance  to  us. 

"  There  ore  many  extravagant  expressions  in  this  prayer,  and  much 
is  attributed  to  the  holy  Virgin  which  is,  properly,  only  applicable  to 
God  ;  as  when  it  is  said  that  she  is  '  the  way  of  wanderers,' '  the  salva* 
tion  and  hope  of  tliose  that  trust  in  her,*  *  the  fountain  of  life  and 
pardon,'  '  the  fountain  of  salvation  and  grace,'  and  when  eternal  glory 
is  asked  from  her—'  grant  me  eternal  glory.'  But  this  is  common 
enough  with  indiscreet  worshippers  of  the  holy  Virgin.  They  have 
much  trouble  in  explaining  the  hyperbolical  language  which  they 
employ  in  their  discourses  and  their  books ;  and  when  they  come  to 
explain  them,  they  are  obliged  to  speak  and  write  like  others  who 
speak  and  write  with  moderation,  and  without  excess.  It  is  well  to 
carry  the  praise  of  the  Virgin  above  all  creatures  ;  but  she  ought  never 
to  be  compared  with  Go<1,  who  is  her  Creator  and  her  Redeemer.  These 
aorta  of  comparisons  cannot  edify.  For  if  they  are  explained,  their 
weakness  and  defects  are  evident ;  and  if  they  are  not  explained,  false 
ideas  are  left  in  the  mind  of  the  hearers  or  reisers. 

"  *  For  this  reason,'  says  the  very  learned  Father  Petavius,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  'I  shall  make  no  difficulty  to  recommend  the 
worshippers  and  panegyrists  of  the  holy  Virgin,  not  to  let  their  venera- 
tion and  piety  for  her  go  too  far;  and  to  content  themselves  with  the 
true  and  solid  praises  they  may  give  her,  without  inventing  &lse  and 
pretended  ones,  which  are  not  established  on  the  testimony  of  any  re> 
spcctable  author.'  For  this  kind  of  secret  and  hidden  idolatry  in  the 
human  heart,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
reserve  of  theology  (p.  87),  that  is  with  the  principles  of  Divine  wisdom 
which  cannot  advance  any  thing  that  is  not  conformable  to  the  certain 
and  exact  rules  of  truth. 

"  On  these  principles  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  the  CisterUan 
monks  had  been  more  reserved  than  they  appear  to  he  in  the  wonliip 
they  pay  to  the  Vii^in,  who  is  the  special  patroness  of  their  order,  and 
under  whose  invocation  all  the  churches  of  their  order  are  consecrated 
to  God.  When  they  speak  of  God  in  their  church  offices,  they  do  not 
.  kneel ;  but  they  kneel  at  the  words,  '  Mother  of  God,  intercede  for  ui,' 
which  are  at  the  end  of  the  verse  Pott  partum,  ^e. ;  also  when  they 
■ay  '  Mother  of  God '  in  the  maia,  &c.  The  Cartbuiiani  kneel  also  ud 
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uncover  their  heads  when  they  recite  the  office  of  the  Virgin,  when  they 
say, '  Hail,  Mary/  with  the  hours,  and  *  Salve,  Regina ;'  they  kneel  again 
when  they  say  at  the  mass  of  the  Virgin  these  words,  '  Sahct  Sancta 
Parerut  &c*  &c«  This  devotion  was  pleasing  to  some  prior  of  the 
Carthusians,  and  some  abbot  of  the  Cistertians,  and  was  introduced 
gradually  in  their  two  orders,  but  it  is  not  ancient. 

''  Formerly  there  was  no  kneeling  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Churches 
of  the  west  at  the  anthems  of  the  Virgin,  which  are  said  at  the  end  of  the 
office,  Saive^  Regina^  Ave  Regina  Ccelorum^  Alma  Redemptoris  Mater  ; 
but  now  we  kneel  at  them,  and  the  rubrics  of  the  Roman  Breviary  of 
Pius  v.,  and  those  since  printed,  say,  in  express  terms,  that  they  ought 
always  to  be  knelt  at,  except  at  Elaster.  Nevertheless,  some  Catholics 
think  that,  in  this  respect,  the  worship  of  the  holy  Virgin  has  been 
carried  too  far,  with  respect  to  that  which  is  due  to  God,  and  which  is 
infinitely  above  that  which  is  due  to  the  holy  Virgin. 

'*  However  this  be,  one  of  the  writers  of  our  day  who  has  gone  the 
furthest  in  this  matter,  is  the  Father  Paul  de  Bari,  Jesuit,  in  the  book 
entitled,  '  Paradise  opened  to  Philagia  by  a  hundred  devotions  to  the 
Mother  of  God,'  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  practices  of 
piety  towards  this  holy  creature,  which  do  not  accord  well  with  that 
wise  moderation  which  a  real  theologian  ought  to  preserve  in  his  views. 
Here  are  some  of  the  practices  which  will  easily  enable  a  judgment  to 
be  formed  of  all  those  which  are  scattered  through  the  book : — '  To 
prefer  hell,  if  the  Virgin  were  not  the  Mother  of  God ;  to  ask  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Virgin,  morning  and  evening,  at  one  of  her  churches ;  to 
give  the  profits  of  play  to  the  poor,  for  the  love  of  the  Virgin  ;  to 
glorify  the  Virgin  for  every  instance  of  success  ;  to  engrave  and  form 
in  the  heart  the  name  of  Mary  ;  to  love  Jesus  Christ  ardently, ybr  (he 
love  and  in  consideration  of  his  holy  Mother ;  to  leave  one's  place  in 
Paradise,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  give  it  up  to  the  Virgin  ;  to  do  her 
honour  by  not  pronouncing  the  name  of  Mary  in  reading,  but  to  sub* 
stitute  another  first ;  to  attempt  nothing  but  under  the  guidance  and 
favour  of  the  Virgin  ;  to  carry  her  rosary  or  chaplet  when  asleep  at 
night ;  to  present  and  offiu:  to  her  that  which  is  most  dear,  constituting 
her  our  heiress,  and  wishing  to  be  entirely  her's ;  to  present  to  the 
Virgin  the  heart  of  her  son  Jesus ;  to  give  alms  for  the  love  of  the 
Virgin ;  to  give  looks  full  of  love  at  the  images  of  the  glorious  Virgin 
when  passing  and  meeting  them ;  to  offer  the  good  works  of  a  month  to 
our  Lady  to  dispose  of  them,'  &c. 

''  This  good  Father  imagines  that  all  these  devotions  are  so  many 
keys  of  Paradise ;  but  I  much  fear  that  these  keys  are  rusty,  for  I 
know,  from  Scripture  and  tradition,  that  something  else  is  necessary  in 
order  to  attain  eternal  glory." — pp.  84 — 90. 

*'  The  prayer  that  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  St.  Bernard  by  an 
angel,  '  Hail,  Mary,  handmaiden  of  the  Holy  Trinity,'  &c.,  is  also 
extravagant  in  some  places,  and  amongst  others  where  the  holy  Virgin 
is  called  the  '  Teacher  and  Mistress  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles/ 
'  the  salvation  and  consolation  of  the  living  and  dead.'    For  the  Evan* 
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geliBii  and  Apottlei  bad  no  other  teachert,  and  no  other  maatera  but 
Jeaua  Chritt  and  the  Holy  Ohoat ;  and  it  is  the  Son  of  Qod  only  who 
ia  the  salration  and  conBolation  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

"  Bat  the  title  )■  as  extravagant  as  the  prayer  in  the  '  Houra  of  oor 
Lady  according  to  the  use  of  Paris,'  for  it  declares  that  whoever  shall 
say  it  devoutly  every  day,  shall  not  die  without  penitence,  or  withont 
partaking  of  the  holy  EucharisL  Would  not  the  belief  in  this  en- 
courage sinners  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  most  evil  passions,  in  the 
false  hope  that  by  saying  this  prayer  they  will  not  die  without  the 
Bacraments,  and  they  will  not  be  condemned  V — p.  00. 

"  The  '  three  Hail  Marys '  in  the  same  Hours  are  extravagant.  The 
first  Bays,  '  I  beseech  thee  most  humbly,  that  thou  will  protect  me  this 
day  and  defend  me  from  sin  and  wickedness.'  This  only  belongs  to 
God  to  do  by  his  grace.  The  accond  says,  '  I  beseech  and  request 
that  at  the  hour  of  death  thou  wilt  enlighten  my  soul  with  true  &itb.* 
Yet,  true  folth  ii  a  gift  of  Ood,  and  not  of  the  holy  Virgin,  who,  con- 
sequently, cannot  enlighten  us  with  it.  The  third  says,  '  I  pray  thee, 
that  at  the  hour  of  death,  thou  wilt  pour  in,  and  fill  my  soul  with 
Divine  love.'  But  Divine  love  comes  only  from  God,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Church  so  frequently  asks  it  of  Him  for  us  in  the 
prayers  she  addresses  to  Him."- — p.  101. 

"  In  the  seven  prayers  called  the  '  Seven  Joys  '  of  the  holy  Virgin, 
the  second  of  those  which  she  now  enjoys  in  heaven,  is  '  that  as  the 
sun  here  below  enlightens  all  the  world,  so  likewise  the  Virgin  adoma 
and  enlightens  with  her  brightness  the  whole  of  Paradise  ;'  which  ia 
only  suitable  to  God,  from  whom  the  holy  Virgin  derives  all  her 
splendour  and  all  her  glory.  In  another  it  ia  said,  that  '  all  the  chain 
of  angels  and  archangels,  Sec,  honour  and  reverence  the  holy  Virgin, 
and  are  obedient  to  the  least  sign  she  makes  them  ;'  which  cannot  be 
«^d  except  of  Ood,  whose  ministers  Kte  the  angels.  In  another  it  ii 
said,  that '  all  those  who  praise  the  holy  Virgin  shall  be  rewarded  by 
the  Holy  Father  with  his  grace  in  this  world,  and  his  glory  in  the 
next;'  as  if  it  were  enough  to  be  devoted  to  the  Virgin,  in  order  to 
obtain  grace  and  glory,  without  any  need  of  keeping  the  law  of  Ood 
besides. 

"  In  the  prayer  to  the  holy  Virgin,  commonly  called  the  Obitcro, 
she  ia  called  the  *  salvation  of  those  who  hope  in  her,  the  fountain  of 
mercy,  of  grace,  of  pity,  of  gladness,  of  consolation,  and  of  pardon  t' 
which  properly  only  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ." 

The  following  criticism  on  the  Stabat  Mater  is  very  just. 

"  The  Slabat  Mater  dolorosa,  being  in  rhyme,  causes  pleasure  to 
good  persons  to  hear  it  sung,  But  persons  of  real  piety  and  enlighten- 
ment find  more  of  rhyme  than  of  sense  and  unction  in  it-  Father 
Crasset,  of  the  Society  of  Jeaua,  says,  that  '  it  resembles  the  style  and 
devotion  of  St.  Bonaventure.  Yet,  St.  Antoninus,  and  same  authors, 
attribute  it  to  Gregory  the  Great.'  But  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was 
by  St.  Bonaventure  or  St.  Gregory  the  Great.     It  is  not  found  amongst 
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ibe  works  of  St.  BdnaventtiTe, nor  those  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great;  and 
the  citations  from  St.  Antoninus  and  Philip  of  Bergamo,  which  Father 
Crasset  has  marked  in  the  margin,  to  prove  that  it  was  hy  this  pope,  are 
(alsey  88  I  have  myself  ascertained. 

'*  But  whatever  Father  Crasset  may  say  of  it,  the  Stahai  is  to  be 
blamed,  because  it  appears  injurious  to  the  holy  Virgin.  For  it 
represents  her  in  the  extremest  grief,  overwhelmed  with  sadness, 
broken-hearted,  trembling  with  horror,  and  bathed  in  tears.  Never- 
theless, the  holy  Virgin,  though  she  was  deeply  afflicted  in  the  depth 
of  her  heart,  though  she  was  a  martyr  in  her  soul,  as  St.  Bernard  says, 
did  not  permit  any  weakness  to  appear  at  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God. 
She  was  standing  near  the  Cross  of  Christ  (as  the  Gospel  says).  We  do 
not  read  that  she  wept,  says  St.  Ambrose.  It  is  with  much  reason 
that  Maldonatus  affirms,  that  those  who  say  that  the  Virgin  fell  fainting 
near  the  Cross  do  not  deserve  any  credit ;  and  that  it  is  certain,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  Gospel,  that  this  holy  creature  was  present  at  the 
deith  of  her  Son  with  as  much  tranquillity  of  spirit,  and  with  senses  as 
settled,  as  when  He  spoke  to  her  from  the  Cross."— p.  105. 

''  The  Languentibui  in  purgatorio,  a  piece  in  rhyme  like  the  Slabat, 
says  that  the  holy  Virgin  is  'a  fountain  opened  which  washes  away 
sins,  and  that  she  saves  all  the  world  without  exception.*  This 
*  fountain  opened  '  is  either  Baptism,  in  which  all  sins  are  remitted,  as 
the  Fathers  and  interpreters  of  Holy  Scripture  explain  the  words  of 
Jeremiah;  or  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  our  sins  are 
pardoned.  But  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  holy  Virgin  has  as  much 
power  as  Baptism  or  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Another  verse  says 
that  the  holy  Virgin  is  '  the  true  salvation  of  those  that  trust  in  her ;' 
which  is  a  quality  peculiar  to  the  Son  of  God. 

"  I  well  know  that  a  good  meaning  might  be  given  to  most  of  these 
expressions ;  but  why  not  give  it  at  once  ?  why  envelope  it  in  words 
which  present  a  bad  meaning!" — ^p.  114. 

The  fearfully  common  practice  in  Bomish  Books  of  Devotion, 
of  placing  the  Virgin  and  other  saints  as  objects  of  worship  idong 
with  the  Creator  and  Saviour,  is  thus  commented  on. 

"  In  the  prayer  Sacrotanctce  et  individuce  Trinitati,  which  has  been 
said  for  some  years  in  certain  churches  at  the  end  of  the  canonical 
hours,  all  creatures  are  invited  to  render  the  same  praise,  honour, 
power,  and  glory  to  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  holy  Virgin, 
and  to  all  the  saints,  as  to  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity :  Sacro- 
Sanctis  et  individua  Trinitatif  Crucifixi  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
humanitati :  beatissimce  et  gloriosissimce  semperque  Virgini  Maria 
fcecundcB  integritati,  et  omnium  sanctorum  universitati^  sit  sempitema 
laus^  honor t  virtus,  et  gloria,  ah  omni  creatura  (p.  1 1 8).  Yet,  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  worship  which  is  due  to  God,  and 
that  which  is  due  to  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  holy  Virgin, 
and  to  the  saints.  To  God  the  worship  of  Latria  is  due,  and  this 
worship  ought  only  to  be  recorded  to  Him.     If  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
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Chritt  be  considered  as  united  hypoiUticnlly  to  ttie  Word,  the  mrm 
worship  is  due  to  it,  not  absolutely  and  on  its  own  account,  but  on 
account  of  its  relation  to  the  Word,  If  it  is  considered  solely  in  itself, 
and  aa  separated  from  tha  Woird,  the  worship  of  duUa  or  byperdulia  is 
dnetoit.  The  warship  of  Ajip^rf/u/ia  ia  due  to  the  holy  Virgin, andthe 
worship  of  dutia  to  the  saints.  St.  Kpiphanius  distinguishes  very  well 
these  two  last  kinds  of  worship  from  that  which  is  due  lo  God — *  Let 
H&ry  be  honoured,  (he  says,)  but  let  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
he  adored.     Let  no  one  adore  Mary.' 

"In  this  prayer  the  Trinity  it  put  in  parallel  with  the  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  all  the  saints ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Creator 
with  the  creature,  the  Infinite  with  the  finite,  the  Sovereign  with  hi> 
■nhjects,  the  Master  with  his  servants.  I>  this  parallel  justT  Is  it 
pleasing  to  tiie  Church  T  She  does  not  wish  even  that  the  saints  should 
he  compared  with  one  another.  There  is  folly  In  these  kinds  of  com- 
parisons, lays  St.  Jerome. 

"  In  the  Utany  of  the  Virgin,  by  St.  Bonaventvre,  the  followln^f 
arUcles  might  well  have  been  omitted — '  Holy  Mary,  who  enlightenest 
all  the  world,  illuminator  of  hearts,  true  salvation,  spare  us,  Lady. 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  give  eternal  rest  to  all  the  feithful  dead,  w« 
beseech  thee  to  hear  us.  Mother  most  dear,  and  our  Lady,  have  mercy 
on  ns,  and  grant  us  perpetual  peace.  Amen.'  For  here  is  attributed  td 
the  Virgin  what  belongs  properly  to  God,  which  cannot  be  done  withont 
placing  the  Virgin  in  parallel  with  God,  and  without  being  obliged  to 
employ  explanations,  which  come  at  last  to  saying  no  more  than  those 
who  speak  naturally  and  without  extravagance." — p.  130, 

Such  is  a  brief  selectiou  from  the  numerous  instances  of  popular 
scperstitionB  with  which  Thiers  has  made  us  acquainted.  Uit- 
happily,  the  example  set  by  this  learned  and  pious  writer  has  not 
been  followed  by  others,  so  that  superstition  flourishes  as  rankly 
as  ever  in  the  Church  of  Borne.  It  is  this  system  which  the  Poli- 
ticians of  the  day  are  anxious  to  endow  I 
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Aet.  VL — !•  Gervinus*8  Exstory  of  Literature;  Philosophy  of 
Hegel,    Leipsic^ 

2.  Works  of  Leering.    Hamburg. 

3.  Works  of  Goethe.    Cotta,  Stuttgart, 

4.  Politieal  and  Morcd  Tales^  Essays  and  Dramas.    By  Gutz^ 
kow.    Hamburg. 

5.  Strauss^s  ^'  Leben  Jeeu^^  and  ^^  fftmaniiarianism.'''* 

In  the  middle  ages,  Grermany  was  regarded  as  the  heart  of  Europe; 
and  even  now,  it  remains  so  important  in  social  and  political 
bearings  to  its  ndghbour  states,  as  to  justify  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary attention  on  our  part  to  its  prospects  and  its  policy.  Our 
immediate  design  is  not  to  treat  of  the  external  developments  of 
German  states,  and  their  historic  fortunes ;  but  rather  to  define 
and  examine  that  national  faith,  or  absence  of  faith,  that  charac- 
ter, literary  moral  and  social,  which  we  may  denominate  the 
German  mmd,  and  to  which  the  existing  state  of  disorder  amongst 
our  Teutonic  neighbours  must  surely  be  attributed. 

Though  France  may  appear  the  loudest  and  most  audacious 
advocate  of  Democracy,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  democratic 
spirit  do  not  finally  prove  to  have  established  itself  more  firmly 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  German  empire,  and  be  not  too 
likely  there  to  maintain  a  broader  and  a  more  enduring  sway. 
Willinffly  would  we  persuade  ourselves  to  the  contrary,  but  the 
conviction  is  strengthened  within  us  from  day  to  da^,  that  the 
present  state  of  anarchy  may  too  possibly  terminate  m  the  con- 
solidation, either  of  one  democratic  republic,  or  of  a  number  of 
federal  states,  each  possessinff  a  republican  organization  of  its 
own,  aftd  subject  to  a  nationafcongress ;  and  if  this  end  be  once 
attained  in  Gfermany,  we  do  not  think  it  will  soon  yield  to  the 
erection  of  a  military  despotism ;  which  is  obviously  prepared  for 
"  la  belle  France.'' 

And  indeed,  though  France  regards  itself,  and  is  by  many 
people  considered,  the  great  agent  of  the  Movement  which  is 
going  on  around  us,  from  authority  to  equality,  from  reverence  to 
ucence,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  influence 
of  the  German  mind  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion  has 
more  real  weight,  and  is  far  more  calculated  to  promote  the 
advance  of  democratic  principles,  at  least  among  -ourselves. 
Voltaire,  no  doubt,  was  the  first  to  ridicule  Christianity,  with 
seeming  success  and  wondrous  audacity;  but  how  much  more 
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injury  to  the  ^th  of  superior  minds  lias  been  wrought  by  the 
quiet  sneers  of  Qoethe !  French  philosophy  was  a  pert  child 
tnat  endeaToured  with  a  pin  to  overthrow  the  Christian  Cross ; 
German  philosophy  may  be  compared  to  a  hacker  and  hewer,  who 
seeks,  though  with  a  blunted  edge,  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  tree.  Paris  shouts,  and  yelu,  and  boots,  and  proclaims  its 
own  omniscience  daily,  and  brings  forth  some  new  "  Eureka," 
with  every  gust  of  popular  fancy :  but  C^nany  has  been  long 
advancing,  more  alawly  but  more  surely,  towards  a  democratic 
goal,  and  seems  moved,  as  by  one  consent,  to  hul  the  final  dawn 
of  the  era  of  equality. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  tliat  an  aristocratic  and  orthodox 
party  still  maintuns  itself  in  the  nortli  of  Germany,  more  espe- 
oially  in  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  as  also  partially  in  East- 
Prussia,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  even  Dnwdenbur^;  nor  can 
we  deny  that  many  individuals,  more  or  leas  conservative  in  their 
views  and  tenflenciea,  may  still  be  found  in  various  quarters  of 
the  Teutonic  empire,  as  we  may  yet  denominate  those  states  in 
which  the  Teutonic  mind,  in  some  sense  or  other,  rules  supreme. 
Nevertheless,  an  apparent  ascendancy  has  been  acquired  ov  the 
friends  of  democratic  and  panUieistic  or  infidel  innovation  m  all 
the  great  cities  of  Germany  (Hamburg  perhaps  excepted),  whilst 
it  must  be  admitted  to  reign  in  almost  undisputed  majesty  over 
the  existing  literature  of  that  country.  Tnere  is  this  great 
difference  betwixt  France  and  Germany:  in  the  former,  Paria 
alone  (if  even  Paris),  is  decidedly  democratic  in  its  views  and 
tendencies;  other  cities,  and  the  provinces  generally,  being 
favourable  to  the  re-establishment  of  conservative  order  and  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  whilst  even  Paris  is  reapectfiil 
to  religion:  in  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Francfort,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Prague,  Munich,  &c.  are  all  moro 
or  less  rife  for  democratic  revolutions,  and  the  mind  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  directly  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Christianity* 
These  are  melancholy  facts :  but  our  present  purpose  is  not  ao 
much  to  mourn  over,  as  to  recogniie  and  explain,  them.  No 
doubt,  if  the  example  of  foreign  lands  could  ever  induce  Mbm 
favoured  realm  to  barter  her  liberty  fur  licence,  and  lier  reli^OD 
for  rationalism,  Germany  would  be  far  more  likely  to  incite  oa  to 
such  a  course  of  emulation  than  France.  The  ut^ature  of  the 
latter  has  never  carried  very  serious  weight  with  us,  and  it  haa 
lost  ground  of  late  in  popular,  at  least  national,  estimation. 
German  literature,  on  the  contruy,  has  for  some  time  exendsed, 
and  may  be  destined  to  exercise,  an  increasing  influence  over  our 
own.  Some  of  our  most  admired  essayists  ana  public  writen  are 
•steemed  for  their  reflection  of  its  worst  pecauaritiea :  Dumy  of 
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oiir  deepest  ttunkeiB  have  more  or  less  strongly  acknowledged  its 
intellectual  power:  not  only  our  philosophers,  but  our  very 
theologians,  tend  to  yield  more  and  more  attention  to  its  claims^ 
and  become  imperceptibly  imbued  with  its  spirit.  It  is  a  remark*- 
able  fact,  that  sevend  of  those,  who  have  of  late  seceded  from 
our  National  Ohurch  in  search  of  an  external  infallibility,  were 
first  led  to  feel  dissatisfiiction  with  the  ordinary  evidences  of  faith, 
from  their  study  of  German  thinkers,  and  philosophers,  ^^  so 
called/^  The  German  nation,  whatever  cause  may  be  assigned 
for  the  fact,  possesses  not  a  single  standard  writer,  with  the 
exceptions  of  Frederick  von  Schlegel  and  Klopstock,  who  can  be 
r^[arded  as  orthodox  in  religious  views  and  bearings ;  and  the 
vast  majority  of  iti|  writers  of  prose  or  poetry,  wit£in  the  last 
thirty  years,  are  more  or  less  openly  democratic  also..  That 
democracy  and  infidelity  should  go  hand  in  hand  can  appear 
strange  to  none :  both  are  equally  inimical  to  that  principle  of 
reverence  for  order  and  degree,  on  which  the  scheme  of  the  visi- 
ble universe  may  be  said  to  be  founded.  No  doubt,  democrats 
may  here  and  there  be  found,  who  are  staunch  and  orthodox 
Christians :  and  again,  infidels,  such  as  Hobbes  or  Groethe,  may 
be  essentially  monarchical  in  their  political  views,  and  even 

-  *  favourable  to  despotism :  nevertheless  the  general  rule  is  such  aa 
antecedent  judgment  and  consideration  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Such,  then,  is  the  existing  aspect  of  the  German  mind.  Ghria^ 
tianity  is  regarded  as  efibte  as  a  Dirine  Revelation,  devoid  of 
value  save  such  as  may  yet  attach  itsdf  to  its  moral  code; 
equality,  or  the  absolute  right  to  govern  of  the  one  direct  majo- 
rity, unhampered  by  any  distinction  of  ranks  or  division  of 
authority,  is  too  generally  acknowledged  as  the  existing  rule  of 
things.  Some  of  our  readers  may  incline  to  imagine  that  this 
statement  is  exag^rated:  we  do  not  speak,  however,  without 
mature  consideration,  or  without  such  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  as  may  be  supposed  involved  in  a  residence  of  many 
years,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  Teutonic  mind  in  its  past  and 
present  developmento :  nay,  we  believe  that  the  broad  facts  which 
now  lie  patent  to  tbs  worid  will  suffice  to  vindicate  the  truth  of 
our  asB€artions.    For  democracy,  even  now  when  we  write,  may 

^  be  regarded  as  partially  triumphant  throughout  Germany,  de- 
spite the  nominal  authority  of  sovereigns  who  act  as  vicegerents 
to  the  Francfort  coi^ress.  In  Prussia  as  in  Austria,  in  the  minor 
German  states  as  weU,  one  democratic  chamber  exists,  each  and 
all  of  these  suMect  to  the  central  assembly,  yet  each  in  itself 
absolute,  electea  without  any  regard  to  rank  or  property  by.iiie. 
one  majority  of  the  entire  population.  There  are  no  chambers  of 
peeft^  po  wtcood  ebamfaeni  of  any  order,,  left  in  existeooe,  save  in 
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one  or  two  nominal  instances :  there  ia  no  virtual  check  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  democratic  will. — Ad  apparent  re-action  may 
manifest  itself  at  this  moment, — nay,  does  bo,  both  at  Vienna 
and  Derlin.  All  honour  to  Frederick  William  I  We  forgot,  for 
a  moment,  the  innumerable  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  half- 
condemned  the  monarch,  whom  our  hearts  have  long  loved,  and 
with  whom  our  sympathies  must  aye  abide.  His  Quixotic  rash- 
ness, in  dismissing  his  defenders  after  some  hours  of  civil  conflict, 
and  throwing  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  foes,  we  are  still  un- 
able to  approve ;  but  we  confess  that  the  error  was  one  of  gieat- 
nesa.  His  haste  "to  bid  for  imperial  sway"  we  still  regard  as 
unbecoming ;  and,  most  of  all,  are  we  constrained  to  blame,  his 
fanning  of  the  popular  flame  against  the  rights  of  his  Dainish 
brother.  But  the  vigour  and  resolution,  displayed  by  him  at  the 
late  crisis,  hare  partially  redeemed  him  in  our  estimation,  and 
have  again  commended  him  to  the  prayers  of  all  good  m«i, 
Austria,  too,  has  awakened  from  ber  trance.  Democracy  haa 
been  checked,  temti^ly  crushed,  by  the  valour  of  a  Windisch- 
grsix  and  a  Jellalich.  Yet,  we  regret  to  add,  our  convictions 
are  still  substantially  the  same.  The  destiny  of  both  countries 
would  still  appear  Hepublican !  The  system  of  one  chamber 
elected  by  universal  suflrage  remains  intact,  and  seems  likely  to 
do  so ;  and  we  need  not  add  that  this  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
any  just  balance  of  power,  or  the  possession  of  rational  freedom. 

And,  for  the  national  infldelity  of  Germany,  we  see  not  how 
it  can  be  questioned :  here  and  there,  no  doubt,  orthodox  Chris- 
tians may  yet  be  found,  in  Brandenburg  and  Westphalia,  and 
elsewhere :  but  speaking  broadly,  the  mind  of  the  country  ia 
hostile  to  revealed  religion  ;  far  more  decidedly  so  than  that  of 
France,  A  popular  confirmation  of  this  hostility  may  be  found 
in  the  rationalistic  tone  of  the  press  of  Germany,  the  "  Augs- 
burg Gazette"  included.  Whilst  in  England,  no  man,  whatever 
be  his  personal  opinions,  dares  treat  Christianity  with  disrespect, 
or  avow  openly  liis  disbelief  of  it,  in  any  of  our  great  public 
organs,  the  very  contrary  holds  good  in  Germany,  where  vast 
moral  courage  would  be  recjuisite  to  embolden  a  writer  to  profess 
orthodox  views  in  religion  in  any  of  the  more  widely-circulated 
journals  of  the  country.  In  France  infidelity  might  be  suppcNsed 
sufficiently  rampant,  yet  an  enormous  contrast  vm  be  discovered 
betwixt  the  tone  of  De  Lamartine,  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  Eugene  Sue,  and  even  George  Sand,~«nd  that  of 
the  great  lights  of  modern  Germany,  Gut^ow,  Heine,  Sallet,  or 
even  the  moderate  Gervinus. 

Let  it  be  the  purpose  of  tbb  essay,  then,  to  inqoire,  bow  tiiat 
euating  spirit  of  irreverence  originated  and  developed  itself,  lAudk 
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now  exercises  such  potent  sway  over  our  German  brethren ;  let 
us  trace  the  causes  of  this  aversion  to  all  constituted  authority, 
of  this  licence  in  politics  and  rationalism  in  religion:  let  us 
endeavour  to  pierce  to  the  heart  of  the  seeming  mystery,  and 
ascertun,  how  a  nation  naturally  gifted  with  lofty  devotional 
instincts  and  a  deep-rooted  reverence  for  lawful  authority,  has 
degenerated  to  this  democratic  level,  and  assumed  so  menacing 
an  aq)ect  to  the  future  welfare  of  humanity. 

Our  inquiry  is  obviously  twofold,  theological  and  political ;  but 
the  two  questions  are  so  intimately  interwoven  that  we  cannot 
pursue  them  separately.  We  must  retrograde  some  way  to  obtain 
a  firm  footing  tor  our  researches. — The  aspect  of  Germany  in  the 
middle  ages,  though  it  has  of  course  much  in  common  with  that 
of  France  and  Eng^d,  bears  yet  a  special  cliaracter  of  its  own, 
being  marked  by  the  absence  of  that  spirit  of  chivalry,  which 
seems  to  have  miunly  attached  itself  to  the  Norman  banner, 
German  knights  were,  for  the  more  part,  rude  and  uncouth ; 
honest,  but  savage,  brave,  yet  devoid  of  gallantry,  in  the 
^'trouv^re^^  sense  of  the  term.  Despite  the  close  connexion 
which  subsisted  for  so  long  a  time  between  Germany  and  Italy, 
the  Teutonic  and  Ausonian  elements  never  in  any  degree  assi- 
milated. German  art,  even,  was  harsh  and  stiff,  and  the  ideal 
was  little  valued  by  the  sturdy  Saxon.  Nevertheless,  the  me- 
diaeval development  of  Christianity,  which  held  sway  in  Germany 
as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  whatever  might  be  its  corruptions,  was 
not  deficient  in  romantic  beauty,  and  lent  some  grace  by  its 
influence  to  the  sports  and  customs  of  those  ages.  Germany  had, 
too,  a  middle-age  poetry  of  its  own :  its  ^^  Niebelungen  Lied  with 
the  whole  cyclus  appertaining  to  it,  dates  from  the  tenth  century 
or  thereabouts,  and  is  replete  with  savage  grandeur  despite  the 
clumsy  homeliness  which  it  occasionally  exhibits.  Two  or  three 
centuries  later,  in  the  ages  more  directly  preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion, Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  and  Walther  von  der  V ogelweide, 
with  Grottfried  von  Strasbure  and  other  knightly  minstrels,  arose, 
and  founded  a  more  polished  school,  which  owed  no  little  to  the 
influence  of  the  ^^  Provencal  Trouv^res,^**  and  with  much  of 
Chaucer^s  freshness,  combined  perhaps  more  dignity  of  purpose 
and  breadth  of  design.  Still,  the  German  race,  as  a  whole, 
despite  elfs  and  witches  and  hobgoblins,  was  not  at  that  period 
poetical.  Hans  Sachs  and  his  followers,  with  their  dull  formality 
and  low  humour,  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  embodiments 
of  the  main  bearings  of  Teutonic  mind,  within  the  fiflieenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

The  effect  of  the  Reformation  on  its  first  development  couM 
scarcely  be  esteemed  progressive.    Whilst  in  Englana  it  heralded 
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Htm  Avtm  of  &  mighty  nattoiutl  literature,  tKe  Elisabethan,  it 
operated  in  a  negative  direction  amongst  our  Oemaan  neighboura. 
Few  authors  of  any  celebrity  arose,  and  intestine  brawls  and 
eivil  wars  ensuing,  plunged  the  nation  into  a  state  of  apparently 
bopeleea  darkness.  Thus  Germany  may  be  reasonably  declared 
to  have  been  centuries  behind  the  other  civilized  countries  of 
Europe  in  developing  to  a  state  of  self-consciousaess,  in  exhibit- 
ing external  maniieetationB  of  the  mind  of  her  people.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Frederic  of  Pniwia  canie  to  the 
throne,  whilst  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  France,  in  the  order 
thus  enumerated,  liad  long  accumulated  stores  of  mental  and 
litenury  trophies,  Oermany  was  the  Bceotia  of  Europe,  possesaing 
indeecl  its  universities  and  its  learned  professora,  wao  sent  forth 
ponderoua  controversial  folios  from  time  to  time  to  its  Leipsio 
book  and  treatise-market,  yet  wholly  deficient  in  the  original 
oreationB  of  mind,  and  destined,  according  to  the  then  current 
bith  even  of  its  own  greatest  men,  to  enduro  the  curse  of  per- 
petual sterility.  To  what  should  we  attribute  this  state  of 
things !  Partly,  perh^ts,  to  "  a  tardiness  of  nature ;"  partly,  no 
doubt,  to  the  oivil  conflicts  already  alluded  to,  but,  in  a  great 
denee  also,  as  we  believe,  to  the  direct  workings  of  the  German 
Reformation.  This  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  article,  and  we  are 
therefore  only  enabled  to  indicate  the  bearings  of  our  argument ; 
but  setting  all  preconceived  notions  aude,  derived  from  our  natural 
admiration  of  episcopacy  and  our  own  Church  institutions,  w 
much  may  surely  be  admitted  by  all  reasonable  men :  religion, 
however  spiritufJ,  should  have  a  corresponding  expression  in  the 
external  worid,  or  it  cannot  long  maintain  itself.  Now  Presby- 
teriantsra,  as  finally  adopted  by  Luther  and  his  followers,  is  cold 
and  harsh  in  its  forms,  hostile  to  the  develcpmenta  of  imagination 
and  fancy,  critical,  and  inoro  or  less  mechanical.  It  encourages 
rather  a  constant  cleaving  to  the  Brst  principles  of  the  faith,  than 
an  attempt  to  carry  those  principles  into  action.  It  is  anti- 
poetical,  and  consequently  sterile.  Yet  a  literary  manifestation 
could  only  be  expected  from  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany. 
The  Roman  Oatnolic,  taking  refuge  in  blind  obedience  to  an  ex- 
ternal infallibility,  practical^  anathematized  the  intellect  as  "  the 
accursed  thing  ; '  as  some  of  our  living  teachers  would  bid  us  do, 
**  flince  the  intellectual  power  is  so  liable  to  abuse."  Neither 
Anstria,  nor  Bavaria,  nor  the  other  States  of  Roman  Catholio 
G«rmany,  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  mental  life.  What  move- 
ment thero  was,  was  confined  to  Protestantism :  and  this,  after 
a  period  of  strict  Bible  orthodoxy,  first  warm  and  real,  bat  even 
then  ungracious, — then  cold,  but  still  correct, — finally  tended  to  a 
moderate  rationiliam  at  the  banning  of  ^  ^fateenth  ogatKOj^ 
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There  was  nothing  to  check  this  downward  couhse;  Ac'  pro'' 
scriptive  reverence  for  church,  or  creed,  or  authority.  The 
poetry  of  life  seemed  gradually  departing,  and  a  dull  indifferentism 
was  substituted  in  its  place.  Meanwhile,  the  monarchs  and 
rulers  of  Germany,  havinff  subdued  the  manly  aristocracy  of 
former  ages,  and  converted  them  from  a  horde  of  steel-dad 
warriors  to  a  vast  body  of  obsequious  courtiers,  reigned  with  more 
and  more  absolute  supremacy  over  all  their  subjects.  The  so- 
called  bureaucratic  system,  of  privy-councillors  and  paid  officials 
innumerable^  came  mBt  to  its  perfection  in  this  period.  This 
bureaucratic  dass  stood  betwixt  the  people  and  the  throne,  pos- 
sessed of  almost  absoluto  power  over  the  former,  but  with  httle 
power  or  will  to  oppose  the  most  monstrous  caprices  of  their 
lords.  Truly,  this  was  a  Boeotian  age«  All  the  worst  corruptiona 
of  French  manners  and  English  infidel-philosophy,  without  any 
of  their  attendant  graces,  were  visible  in  Germany  at  this  period : 
a  multitude  of  smiul  despotic  courts,  all  boasting  the  immorality, 
without  the  refinements  of  that  of  ^^  le  Grand  Monarque,^'  with 
mistresses,  court-marshals,  chamberiains,  and  pages ;  but  neither 
poets,  nor  artists,  nor  statesmen :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  univer- 
sities, possessing  a  hoard  of  useless  learning  turned  to  no  account ; 
cold,  sterile,  lifefess,  and  impregnated  more  or  less  with  the  materi- 
alism and  rationalism  of  the  then  fashionable  English  philosophy ; 
which,  fortunately  for  us, — thanks  to  the  influence  of  our  Church, 
—could  never  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  our  national  mind« 
At  the  same  time,  the  Lutheran  Church  itself,  practically  the 
creation  of  the  universities,  was  in  no  sense  strivmg  to  retrieve 
lost  ground,  to  war  against  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  age ;  whilst, 
as  has  been  suggested,  duU  and  servile,  yet  despotic  Inireaucraey 
reigned  paramount  over  the  German  people.  Can  we  wonder 
that  a  literature  which  finally  developed  itself  under  such  circum- 
stances, should  be  hostile  as  a  whole  to  Christianity  I  should  have 
even  bnyught  about  that  state  of  confusion  and  general  faithleaa- 
ness,  viinm  we  now  behold  in  our  Teutonic  brethren ! 

For  the  German  mind  could  not  sleep  for  ever.  The  influeiioe 
of  spirit  on  spirit  is  incontestable.  With  the  advance  of  ctvilica- 
tion,  and  consequently  of  art  and  poetry,  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Germany  could  not  but  strive  in  some  sense  to  keep  pAoe. 
Though  Frederic  persisted  in  disregarding  and  despising  all  the 
efforts  of  his  countmnen  to  found  a  literature  of  their  own,  some 
indiridual  minds  did  arise,  which  were  fired  by  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion to  the  effort  of  creation.  Their  first  essays  were  naturally, 
most  imperfect.  For  a  long  time  the  awkward  Alexandrine  was 
the  favourite  measure  of  Carman  rhymers,  from  iheir  desire  to 
imitate  French  models.     The  first  individuality  after  Luther 
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(a  mighty  mind,  but  one  confined  in  its  sphere  of  operation), 
which  exercised  a  potent  literary  influence,  was  perhaps  that  of 
Les«ng,  who  formed  bis  intellect  principally  on  Shakspeare  and 
the  master-pieces  of  British  literature ;  and  after  furnishing  his 
countrymen  with  a  series  of  essays,  which  went  far  to  correct 
their  bad  taste  and  lead  them  from  the  pursuit  of  the  artificial  to 
truth  and  nature,  concluded  by  laying  before  them  several  ori^nal 
works,  of  more  or  less  merit,  but  all  deserving  the  appellation  of 
"  classical,"  for  their  combination  of  acute  sense  with  truthfulness, 
and  the  spirit  of  genuine  life.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate  tne  literary  importance  of  such  a  drama  as  "  Emilia 
Galotti,"  of  such  a  comedy  as  "  Minna  von  Bamhelm,^  or  of  such 
a  dramatic  poem  as  "  Nathan  the  Wise."  These  works  might  be 
said  .to  teacn  the  German  nation,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  too 
had  a  genius  and  a  national  intellect  of  their  own  ;  and  might  claim 
their  place  among  their  Euro{)ean  competitors  for  the  prize  of 
mental  greatness.  But,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  ante- 
cedents already  noticed  br  us,  the  tendencies  of  Lessing  were  still 
rather  critical  than  creative,  rather  rationalistic  than  in  any  sense 
dogmatic.  Ifay,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  direct  assault 
on  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity :  and  thus  infidelity 
became,  as  it  were,  a  mark  of  literary  aspiration,  the  extemu 
evidence  of  the  elevation  of  mind  above  the  common  standard. 
No  doubt,  some  Christian  bards  did  arise  in  the  train  of  this 
literary  development,  and  managed  for  some  time  to  maintain  a 
respectable  position.  Of  these  the  greatest  was,  undoubtedly, 
Klopstock,  who  exercised  a  wide  influence  for  good,  despite  the 
.  occasional  Arian  hearings  of  his  "  Messiade,"  and  his  mistaken 
daring  in  inventing,  though  with  a  Christian  motive,  the  history 
of  wonders  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal.  For  this  tended,  in  its 
success,  to  give  a  fictitious  colouring  or  effect  to  the  whole 
scriptural  narrative,  with  which  the  poem  was  so  closely  con- 
nected. Milton  has  comparatively  invented  little,  and  that  litUe 
is  far  more  generally  and  vaguely  expressed,  independent  of  its 
being  for  tne  more  paH  consistent  with  what  ScHpture  has 
revved  to  us,  and  a  mere  instalment  of  the  almost  mevitable 
efforts  of  the  imagination  to  supply  the  links  wanting  in  Holy 
Writ.  But  the  actions,  thoughts,  and  triumphs  of  our  Risen 
Lord,  as  depicted  by  Klopstock,  are  further  removed  from  the 
ken  of  human  gaze,  and  the  whole  narrative  of  his  death  and 
passion  is  so  sublime  and  unutterably  solemn,  that  we  shrink 
from  the  audacious  attempt  to  blend  a  mortal's  fancies  with  the 
reveUtions  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  as  from  an  appalling  act  of 
sacrileg*.  Nevertheless,  Klopstock,  after  hia  fashion,  strove  to 
promote  the  cause  of  orthodoxy ;  and  in  this  he  wu  partially 
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assisted  by  Gleim,  and  the  author  of  ^^  The  Death  of  Abel.^ 
Kleist,  the  Qerman  poet  of  the  Seasons,  and  Tiedge  followed  in 
the  train  of  these ;  and  though  always  warring  on  the  defenuve 
and  the  retreat,  for  some  time  they  presented  a  half-front  to  the 
enemy. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Elant  had  firmly  established  his  philosophy 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  teachers  of  Germany;  and  in- 
tellectual pofcer  resided  almost  exclusively  in  the  possession  of 
opponents  to  orthodox  Christianity.     After  Lessing  and  Klop- 
stock,  Wieland  was  the  third  great  name  in  German  literature, 
mainly  known  to  us  by  his  ^^Oberon,'"  but  one  of  the  most 
prolific  writers  of  all  ages,  and  unfortunately  a  coryphaeus  of 
infidelity.      In  his  youth,  this  author,  naturally  gifted  with  a 
poetic  imagination,  had  shrunk  from  the  cold  rationalism  of 
Lessing  and  Lessing^s  school  of  thought :  he  had  even  striven  to 
take  refuge  in  ardent  Calvinism  at  Geneva ;  but  this  system  did 
not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  demands  either  of  his  reason  or  his  fancy. 
Bomanism  of  course  appeared  to  him,  as  it  did  to  almost  all  the 
German  literary  men  of  that  day,  a  silly  and  barbarous  supersti- 
tion, not  worthy  of  a  moment'^s  consideration :  and  so,  finally,  he 
threw  himself  back  upon  classical  antiquity,  and  found  a  point  of 
rest  in  the  revival  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  which  assimilated 
naturally  with  the  elements  of  grace  and  humour,  derived  by  him, 
in  part  from  nature,  in  part  from  a  close  study  of  the  then  modem 
French  standards.     Accordingly  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Lucian  and  Anacreon,  and  poured  forth  elegant  satires,  poems, 
and  tales,  in  evenr  form,  all  reflecting  the  Epicurean  creed,  or 
creedlessness.     He  read,  indeed,  Shakspeare,  whom  he  trans- 
lated ;  but  he  loved  Voltaire,  whom  he  emulated,  and,  in  many 
respects,   surpassed.     By   nature   he  was  a  great   poet,    and, 
under  more  favourable  auspices,  might  have  achieved  far  hieher 
creations.     Of  course,  he  either  ignored  Christianity  altogetner, 
in  all  his  chief  works,  or  treated  it  with  good-humoured  contempt. 
The  spite  of  Voltaire  was  wholly  foreign  to  his  temperament^ 
He  considered  amusement  the  study  of  Hfe,  and  had  not  there- 
fore sufficient  earnestness  to  essay  the  overthrow  of  any  system ; 
but  perhaps,  on  this  very  account,  the  influence  for  evil  exercised 
over  his  country'^s  faith  by  him,  was  greater,  than  if  it  had  been 
direct  and  controversial. 

Herder,  who  followed  him,  was  a  grave  and  sober  thinker,  who 
earnestly  strove  to  better  the  condition  of  his  fellow-men,  but  he 
was  imbued  with  the  Kantian  teaching,  and  consequently  pre- 
possessed against  orthodoxy.  In  truth,  where  was  a  young 
German  of  talent  to  obtain  orthodox  views  and  perceptions  at  this 
period!    Beligion,  as  presented  to  him  by  its  Lutheran  author}- 
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ties,  Wfts  a  cold  and  dry  system  of  dogmatic  teaching ;  regarded 
not  in  any  sense  as  the  foundation  of  true  philosophy,  but  as  a 
thing  altogether  apart  from  it.  Philosophy  professed  in  itself  to 
solve  the  myateries  of  being :  Christianity  was  therefore  needless 
for  the  instructed  man,  by  the  more  or  less  explicit  confession  of 
its  teaebov.  And  here,  let  us  remark,  tlut  whilst  political 
freedom  was  in  Germany  utteriy  unknown,  the  most  absoluta 
theological  licence  had  for  a  long  time  prevailed,  at  least  in  the 
Protestant  states.  The  authonties  forbad  the  appearaace  of  any 
pamphlet,  however  slight,  which  trenched  on  the  supremacy  of 
the  temponJ  power:  but,  inasmuch  as  the  human  mind  cannot 
be  fettered  at  all  points,  as  some  safety-valve,  to  use  a  modem 
simile,  must  be  allowed  for  the  escape  of  intellectual  steam,  the 
whole  field  of  religions  controversy  was  thrown  open  to  the 
inquiring  mind,  and  the  negative  and  critical  instincts  of  man 
were  len  to  develcm  ^"eely  there.  The  Reformation,  too,  had 
astabliflhed  the  pnnciple  of  religious  freedom  within  certain 
limits ;  an  impulse  had  been  given  to  man's  natural  tendency  to 
protest  and  deny,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  that  tendency  shonld 
be  in  some  sense  gratified.  In  our  own  country,  a  re-actionary 
power  resided  in  our  Catholic  institutions,  in  the  Divine  authori^ 
claimed  by  the  Church  by  right  of  Apostolic  succession,  and  tho 
mystic  and  awful  value  attached  to  the  Sacnments;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  a  due  degree  of  political  freedom  offered  food  and 
occupation  to  the  more  restless  order  of  iutellects,  and  made  men 
content  themselves  with  those  religious  truths  which  they  found 
consistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  high  political  privileges.  In 
Germany,  on  the  contrary,  as  indeed  in  France,  and  more  or  lees 
generally  in  continental  states,  those  who  were  disposed  to  cavil 
and  amend  were  confined  to  this  one  department,  of  theologies 
research,  and  were  of  coune  the  more  likely  to  misuse  uieir 
privileges  in  this.  Freedom,  properiy  miderstood,  is  the  right  of 
man ;  and,  if  deprived  of  it,  a  tendency  to  licence  will  develop 
itsdf  within  him.     But  we  resume. 

So  far,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  awakening  of  the 
German  mind  had  been  hostile  to  the  claims  of  fievelation ;  but 
one  master-spirit  arose,  on  whom  a  dread  responsibility  must  ever 
rest ;  who  might  have  saved  his  countrymen  from  the  abyss  t^ 
infidelity,  had  he  turned  in  faith  to  his  God,  and  who  appears  to 
have  more  than  once  hesitated,  whether  he  should  do  so  or  not, 
in  the  course  of  his  earlier  career.  We  allude,  as  need  scarcely 
be  said,  to  Geethe  !  This  mighty  mind  appears  to  have  reoeivad- 
a  training  of  an  orthodox  though  cold  nature,  and  to  have  been 
endowed  with  many  and  warm  devotional  instincts.  He  tells  ns 
ia  his  "  Autobiog^thy,"  and  that,  with  ^  obrinis  half-zegi^ 
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which  mnsfc  ^appear  strange  to  his '  rationalistic  foHowem  and 
admirers,  that  when  in  his  fifteenth  Year  he  went  to  confession 

frevious  to  his  confirmation,  accoroing  to  the  custom  of  the 
iOtheran  Church,  his  whole  heart  was  stirred  within  him ;  and 
he  suggests  in  so  many  words,  that  had  he  then  been  met  m  a 
corresponding  spirit  bj  his  confessor,  a  cold  dry  Lutheran,  he 
might  have  become  an  orthodox  Christian,  and  have  thrown  his 
whole  weight  into  the  Christian  scale !  It  is  impossible  to  eal«' 
culate  the  consequences  of  such  a  decision.  It  may  be  said,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  that  this  plea  was  a  mere  excuse  made  by 
Goethe  to  himself,  for  having  adopted  an  Epicurean  code  dt 
selfishness,  and  having  ignored  through  Ufe  a  religion,  the  truth 
of  which  he  has  scarcdy  ever  explicitly  denied.  But  is  it  not  a 
striking  fact,  that  this  material  and  rationalistic  thinker,  whilst 
yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  intellect's  prime,  which  had  only  been 
matured  by  the  experience  of  some  five-and-fifty  years,  should 
throw  out  an  unmiitakeable  suggestion,  that  so  little  might  have 
sufficed  at  one  period  to  give  another  bearing  to  his  life  and 
literary  labours,  and  constitute  him  the  champion  of  a  reUffion 
which  he  afiected  to  regard  as  the  mere  fiction  of  humanity! 
Goethe  takes  occasion  to  inform  us  here,  that  Lutheranism  was,  in 
his  opinion,  wholly  insufficient  to  keep  alive  the  fire  of  Chris* 
tianity ;  and  he  explains  at  great  lengtn  how  the  Catholic  system^ 
as  known  to  him  in  Romanism  alone,  met  the  various  needs  of 
the  human  heart,  conferred  Divine  Grace  in  the  Sacraments,  and 
bestowed  all  life  by  the  earthly  presence  of  the  Divine.  He 
wishes  evidently  to  convey  his  own  impression,  that  had  he  been 
subjected  to  the  influences  of  this  system,  he  might  have  remained 
a  Christian. 

We  will  not  pause  to  inquire  in  how  far  the  superstitiona 
and  the  pious,  or  rather  impious,  frauds  of  Borne,  together  with 
its  system  of  making  religion  exclusively  dependent  on  its  own 
external  teaching,  keeping  Holy  Writ  and  its  evidences  in  the 
background,  would  have  been  likely  to  counterbalance  in  GtMthe^a 
case,  or  that  of  any  other  master-mind,  the  advantages  derivable 
from  its  possession  of  the  ^^  means  of  grace :''  nor  need  we  do 
more  tium  indicate  that  the  combination  of  Catholic  spirituali^ 
with  scriptural  reatity  and  earnestness,  such  as  may  at  once  satisfy 
both  mind  and  h$afi^  will  be  discovered  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
according  to  our  nncere  convictions ;  despite  our  percq)tion  of 
her  many  practical  deficiencies.  It  suffices  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  otoerve,  that  Goethe  could  have  easily  transcended  the 
ordinary  difficulties  which  kept  his  less-gifted  countrymen  from 
the  just  appreciation  of  Christianity.  Gterman  so-called  phikMKH 
phy^ he  never  hekl  in  great  estimation;  witboot  nuaing  a  tilt 
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Bsainst  the  notions  and  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries,  he  never 
Yielded  his  hom^e  to  the  aystems  of  Kant  or  ofFichte,  of  Schel- 
liDg  or  of  Hegel,  aU  of  which  predominated  in  turn  during  his 
long  literary  empire.  He  treated  all  with  courtesy,  but  with  a 
species  of  polite  contempt,  never  by  any  accident  speakiog  of 
them  in  that  tone  of  involuntary  respect  with  which  he  met 
Obristianity,  even  when  he  ventured  to  aaaail  it.  He  saw  and 
recognized  the  wonderful  sestbetic  beauty  of  Revelation ;  of  a 
Oreetl,  which  had  reigned  so  long  over  so  many  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  seemed  destined  to  endure  to  the  end  of  time. 
Oennau  systems  of  pbiloaophy,  despite  their  lofty  pretensions,  he 
knew  to  be  the  creatures  of  an  age,  hastening  rapidly  to  decay, 
and  accordingly  bestowed  very  little  attention  on  them,  ius 
views,  which  finally  became  pantheistic,  assimilated  with  some  of 
Hegel's ;  and  where  they  did  so,  he  did  not  deny  their  likeness, 
bat  was  never  anxious  to  claim  such  affinity.  We  repeat,  then, 
that  had  bis  heart  been  rightly  moved,  bad  he  been  led  to  love 
his  God,  he  would  have  scorned  the  intellectual  molehills  which 
these  petty  philosophers  had  thrown  up,  around  the  Bock  of 
Chriatianity.  The  doctrine  of  Atonement,  as  he  has  told  us, 
appeared  to  fatm  consistent  with  the  faith  of  all  ages  and  the 
experience  of  mankind.  The  rationalistic  system  of  explaining 
sway  the  miracles,  and  prosaically  nibbling  at  all  the  external 
evidences  of  Christianity,  he  always  held  in  contempt.  His  mind 
was  too  clear  not  to  perceive,  that  Christianity  must  be  received 
or  rejected,  as  a  Divine  Revelation,  and  a  whole.  If  true  in 
any  sense,  he  saw  it  must  be  true  altogether,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
seu-consistent  throughout.  If  God  was  other  than  the  Universe, 
if  He  was  beyond  and  above  it,  if,  as  Christians  maintained,  it 
was  only  a  speck  in  his  infinite  glory,  if  He  was  the  Creator,  and 
capable  of  Will,  what  could  appear  more  prohahle  than  the  whole 
scheme  of  Revdation !  Would  it  not  naturally  follow,  that  He 
should  create  man  good  and  happy,  yet  with  the  possibility  of 
fall,  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  which  could  not  co-exist  with  abso- 
lute and  inevitable  bliss!  And  if  man  did  fall  (as  fact  evidenced 
that  he  mutt  have  fallen,  if  he  ever  were  in  possession  of  perfect 
h^piness  snd  goodness),  what  could  be  more  natural,  than  that 
Goa  should  will  to  restore  his  creatures,  and  effect  this  by  a 
Bevelation,  which  though  supported  by  many  external  evidences, 
should  finally  appeal  to  faith,  and  not  to  absolute  knowledge,  for 
the  sake  of  trial  f  And  then,  the  Great  Mystery,  the  centre  of 
the  scheme,  the  Incarnation  in  some  sense  of  the  Godhead,  to 
reconcile  justice  with  mercy, — though  this  was  beyond  the  und^v 
standing  of  man,  the  motive  to  it  was  perfectly  apparent  and 
self-consistent,  and,  if  suffituent  external  evidence  could  be  pro- 
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cured  in  support  of  it,  human  reason  would  have  no  antecedent 

Sounds  for  its  rejection.  All  this  Goethe  saw :  nay,  all  this 
oethe  has  either  stated  or  plainly  suggested :  nevertheless  he 
willed  (he  has  not  told  us  wherefore)  to  reject  Ghristianitv 
altogether.  He  has  spoken,  however,  of  the  influences  whicn 
surrounded  him ;  of  the  many  elements  which  combined  against 
his  natural  devotion.  Making  all  possible  allowance  for  these, 
we  believe  that  his  master-spirit  could  have  transcended  them, 
and  therefore  hold  him  responsible,  to  a  dread  amount,  for  the 
misapplication  of  the  talents  confided  to  his  charge. 

He  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have  laid  religion,  as  well  as 
philosophy,  altogether  on  one  side,  and  to  have  contented  himself 
with  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  this  world.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said,  that  under  such  influences  he  could  only  ripen  into  a  con- 
firmed and  selfish  sensualist.  The  egotism  of  Goethe  is,  indeed, 
his  most  marked  characteristic :  the  unreality  of  his  best  feelings 
meets  us  in  every  page  of  his  Autobiography.  We  see  him 
sporting  with  the  noliest  afiections,  regiarding  aJl  things  as  made 
for  his  gratification  onlv,  and  employing  every  power  bestowed 
on  him  without  the  sUghtest  reference  to  its  efiect  on  his  fellow- 
creatures,  Christianity  remaining  for  him  a  thing  apart.  In 
"  Werther,^  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"*'  every  where,  save  in  a  few 
loose  epigrams,  he  treats  it  with  a  species  of  involuntary  homage, 
though  he  does  not  subscribe  to  it.  Meantime,  he  indirectly 
teaches  his  fellow-countrymen  to  regard  it  as  something  efiete,  if 
once  beautiful ;  left  behind  us  in  tne  progress  of  humanity.  He 
preaches  (if  so  self-satisfied  an  egotist  can  ever  be  said  to  preach) 
a  morality,  or  rather  an  immonmty,  of  his  own.  He  is  too  com- 
fortable^  too  ^'  bemtem'*'*  for  Christianity ;  too  easy,  too  cosy,  too 
aelfiah,  too  Gh)etheian.  Bepentaace,  he  says,  is  a  bore^  and 
sorrow  for  past  errors  is  altogether  needless,  because  it  cannot 
recall, what  has  been :  he  neglects  to  observe  that  it  mav  amend 
the  heart  for  the  future.  Finally,  rising  above  the  usual  ration- 
alistic assaults  on  Christianity,  he  feels  that  its  evidences  are 
weighty;  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  account  for  its  existence 
on  the  ground  either  of  self-deception,  or  of  conscious  imposture 
in  its  Founder  and  Teachers :  so,  without  allowing  himself  to 
enter  on  the  inquiry  at  all,  he  bars  the  gate  on  any  Revelation, 
by  proclaiming  that  Personality  must  be  a  boundary,  and  that 
the  Godhead  therefore  cannot  possess  personality;  in  other  words, 
that  It  is  identical  with  the  All,  or  is  nothing  but  the  Divine 
principle  of  nature.  This  once  admitted  from  antecedent  reason- 
ing, all  historical  evidence  is  rejected  as  needless,  and  Pantheism 
received  as  truth  infallible.  It  is  not  ours  here  to  expose  the 
monstrosity  of  this  system ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  had  GoetheVi 
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heart  been  in  the  right  place^  his  be«d  could  Dot  hftve  ftoled  to 
reject  bo  poor  a  syllo^sm.  It  is  manifestly  prepoflteroua  for  us 
to  proclaim  that  Personality  bounds,  beeauM  cnatun-penonaUty 
dees  10.  Ths  Creator,  who  MndrocM  all,  meed  mot  the  leaa  eesiti, 
iecatue  H*  is  Klf-con$eums.  Divine  will  and  purpose,  in  fine,  are 
manifest  on  all  wdes,  and  a  God  who  loves  us  is  ever  present  with 
his  own.  Gtiethe,  however,  we  repeat,  tnizht  have  arreetied  the 
torrent  of  German  infidelity;  ana  probably  A«  alome.  He  pre- 
ferred to  help  it  on,  and  he  and  bis  country  must  both  abide  the 
consequence.  His  political  views  are  well  known:  they  were 
rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  Absolutism,  but  had  little 
influence  on  his  nation,  which  rightly  attributed  their  existence 
to  that  egotism  which  sought  for  nothing  beyond  its  own  per- 
sonal eatisfactioD.  Goethe  agreed  with  Wieland  in  rwrding 
man  as  a  being,  whose  chief  purpose  should  be  to  enjoy  uiis  life; 
and  he  thought  democracy  with  ita  intestine  strife  unfavoumble 
to  social  happiness.  We  pass  to  his  great  rival  in  literary  esti- 
mation, who  according  to  the  popular  voice,  perhapai  ttiU  bears 
the  crown,  the  energetic  and  enthusiastio  Schiller. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here,  as  we  need  scarcely  say,  to  treat 
of  the  artistic  and  [esthetic  merits  of  the  authors  we  may  enume- 
rate, save  in  as  far  as  these  are  inseparably  interwoven  with  our 
theme,  the  atternpt  to  trace  the  various  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  triumph  of  Teutonic  lawlessness;  as  we  may,  not  too  boldly, 
word  it.  Without  contrasting  Schiller  with  his  greater  pro* 
decessor  who  yet  so  long  outlived  him,  we  may  frankly  assume 
that  he  would  have  followed  in  the  former's  track,  had  the  bard 
of  Francfort  enrolled  himself  under  the  banner  of  Christianity. 
Schiller's  early  impulses  were  directly  devotional ;  and  traoee  of 
this  feeling  will  be  discovered  in  the  great  disfavour  with  which 
the  unbelievers  and  scoffers,  "Franz"  and  "  Spiegelberg "  are 
treated  in  his  first  tragedy,  "  The  Robbera."  But  Schiller,  alone 
and  unaided,  was  scarcely  capable  of  bearing  back  the  torrent  of 
German  unbelief;  he  became  a  captive  to  the  popular  Kantian 
philosophy  of  the  day,  and  conceived  it  his  duty  to  regard  Chris- 
tianity as  a  worn-out  and  partial  expression  of  the  bnith,  not 
worthy  even  of  a  careful  examination.  At  an  eariier  period  we 
find  him  proclaiming  in  his  "  Arcadia"  and  other  poems,  that 
this  life  IS  all,  and  that  retribution  should  not  be  looked  fbr 
beyond  the  grave.  Later,  he  in  some  degree  revolted  from  this 
stem  conclusion,  as  his  "  Thekla,  a  Spirit  voice,"  "  The  Lay  of 
the  Bell,"  and  his  more  matured  dramas,  give  us  to  understand  t 
but  even  then,  he  could  mourn  in  his  "  Gods  of  Greece "  that 
beauty  had  flown  from  earth  with  paganism,  and  appeati  saarc^ 
ho  have  realised  the  mere  mtAetic  value  of  Ohriatiaiutj.    No 
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doubi,  the  romaiitic  spirit,  which  derived  its  being  from  Ohristiah 
sources,  was  plainly  manifested  in  many  of  his  biJlads,  as  also  in 
"  Maria  Stuart''  and  *'  The  Virgin  of  Orleans.''  Neverthelws, 
Schiller  has  left  no  such  distinct  tribute  of  homage  to  the  genius 
of  Christianity,  as  was  more  than  once  expressed  by  Goethe ;  and 
in  his  essay  on  the  *^  Mission  of  Moses,"  he  has  indulged  in  an 
oflbnsively  rationalistic  strain,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
Stratiss  or  a  Bruno-Bauer  to  surpass,  and  which  far  transcends 
in  evil  the  corresponding  account  in  Goethe's  '^  West-Eastern 
Divan"  of  the  children  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  the  wilderness. 

It  is  true,  that  Schiller  frequently  expresses  an  ideal  of  pure 
and  lofty  tenderness  of  soul,  which  is  essentially  Christian  in  its 
character ;  but,  inasmuch  as  this  is  given  us  as  a  thing  altogether 
apart  firom  and  unconnected  with  re&gion,  its  presence  could  only 
make  his  works  more  dangerous  to  his  admirers.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Gt)ethe,  whose  pathos  and  grace,  though  less 

?rominent  to  the  vulgar  eye,  are  essentially  deeper  and  higher, 
^hese  two  great  writers,  both  in  their  best  prose  and  poetic 
Works,  may  be  said  to  have  furnished  their  nation  with  a  moral 
Ideal,  such  as  a  Pagan  writer  of  the  fourth  century  might  have 
been  supposed  to  draw,  who  had  become  familiar  with  christian 
virtue,  and  adorned  his  own  philosophy  with  its  semblance. 
A  morality,  however,  which  is  not  founded  on  revealed  reUgion,  may 
never  be  trusted  to ;  and  thus,  that  of  both  these  writers  wUl  be 
ofttimes  found  defective;  so  presenting  a  painful  contrast  to 
that  of  our  own  mighty  Shakspeare.  Not  the  monstrosities  of 
**  Stella"  onlvi  the  exaggerations  of  "  Werther,"  the  flagrant 
indecencies  of  the  ^*  Roman  Elegies"  and  the  "  Venetian  Epi- 
grams," and  the  refined  immondity  of  "  Wilhehn  Meister,"  are 
to  be  blamed  in  Goethe's  works,  nor  need  we  call  speciiJ  atten^ 
tion  to  the  yet  more  dangerous  tampering  with  the  social  ties 
manifested  in  his  ^'  Elective  Affinities ;"  but  even  his  purest 
works,  such  as  ^^  Torquato  Tasso,"  are  not  free  from  evil  ten- 
dencies :  0fMry  where  we  recognize  the  presence  of  a  Pagan  code, 
conveyed  in  those  expressive  words,  ^'  Whatever  pleases  be 
allowed!"  Schiller  is  far  purer,  but  his  ideas  are  frequetitly 
characterized  by  meanness  and  even  hardness  of  heart.  Thus 
his  ^^  Fieseo^"  though  represented,  or  rather  meant,  as  a  hero, 
acts  as  the  vUest  of  scoundrels  alone  could  do ;  and  in  his  ^^  Cabal 
and  Love,"  the  hero  and  heroine,  despite  their  mouthing  asser- 
tions of  virtue,  are  alike  impious  and  graceless.  The  moral  of 
^'  The  Bride  of  Messina,"  if  it  have  any  moral,  is  one  of  the 
most  awftil  nature ;  directly  arraigning,  in  fine,  the  goodness  and 
justice  of  Providence :  and  his  very  last  play,  ^^  Wilhelm  Tell," 
not  only  studiously  advocates  cold-Uooaed    assassination^  but 

Bb2 
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throws  a  sentimental  colouring  over  it,  which  is  most  pernicious 
in  its  effects,  ^id  tends  to  confuse  the  first  principlee  of  rivht 
and  wrong.  Schiller,  then,  followed  the  evil  impolse  which  bad 
heen  communicated  to  his  country's  literature,  and  carried  on  the 
work  of  ruin. 

Yet,  all  this  time,  Christianity  externally  maintuned  itself:  a 
system  based  on  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  dating  back  for  nearly 
eighteen  centuries,  could  not  be  overthrown  in  a  day.  Infidelity 
was  still  confined  to  the  educated  classes,  and  was  not  even 
universal  among  these.  Literary  men,  however,  had  been  grsr 
dually  led  to  assume  the  fallacy  of  Christianity,  not  from  any 
examination  of  its  historic  or  moral  evidence,  but  I: 


presented  to  them  under  a  cold  form  to  which  their  sympathies 
were  hostile,  while  they  believed  themselves  to  bo  already  pos- 
sessed of  the  Absolute,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  schools.  The 
Humboldts,  and  others  worthy  of  esteem,  were  all  imbued  with 
this  indifferentism  to  vital  religion,  which  they  rather  ignored 
than  assailed,  and  taught  their  nation  to  ignore  with  them.  A 
partial  reaction  manifested  itself  in  the  so-called  Romantic  school, 
which  originated  in  the  desire  to  re-awaken  the  buried  memories 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  Schlegels  were  the  critical  leaders  in 
this  movement,  Tieck  being  its  principal  literary  representative; 
he,  however,  was  satisfied  with  the  externals  of  romanticism : 
they  pressed  on  for  its  reality,  which  they  could  only  discover  in 
Christianity;  and  so,  Frederick  von  Schlegol  at  least,  and  his 
Friend  and  ally,  the  Count  of  Stolberg,  were  driven  to  take  refuge 
from  rationalistic  Lutheranism  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Church.  But  the  influence  of  this  school  on  the  German  nation 
was  by  no  means  considerable ;  the  bards  of  Weimar,  Wie- 
land,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Herder,  reigning  in  indisputable 
supremacy. 

However,  a  more  potent  aider  of  the  cause  of  Christianity  was 
provided  in  the  sore  need  and  dbtress  of  the  German  nation 
under  the  yoke  of  Napoleon.  In  their  efforts  to  achieve  their 
liberties  a  positively  religious  spirit  once  more  manifested  itself, 
and  quasi-philoBophy  for  a  time  seemed  cast  to  the  winds.  In* 
spired  by  the  Christian,  or,  at  least,  devotional  strains  of  Kdrner, 
and  Blickcrt,  and  De  la  Motte-FouquS,  a  pious  impulse '  fired 
all  hearts,  and  infidelity  was  silenced  by  the  urgent  prayers 
that  arose  on  all  sides  from  a  suppliant  nation.  Schiller  had 
departed :  Goethe  withdrew  into  himself  ingloriously,  and  was 
for  awhile  forgotten.  Had  the  German  sovereigns  seized  the 
hour  of  victory  to  fulfil  their  promises,  had  they  th«n,  whilst  all 
hearts  were  filled  with  gratitude  to  Heaven,  bestovred  representa- 
tive constitutions  on  a  loving  and  earnest  people,  the  caose  of 
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ftith  and  order  might  in  all  probability  have  proved  triumphant : 
hU  this  ikey  did  not  do ;  they  disappointed  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  their  subjects,  when  these  had  been  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  they  re-enacted  the  laws  of  censorship  and  every 
other  restrictive  penalty,  and  converted  the  German  nation  into  * 
an  immense  body  of  malcontents,  once  more  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  their  &ith,  and  bearing  a  deep  grudge  to  the  authority 
which  had  deceived  them.  Thus,  what  might  have  been  made 
an  occasion  of  reformation  and  renovation,  was  converted  into  a 
^oad  and  snare  to  the  most  evil  tendencies,  and  the  spirit  of 
irreverence  once  more  regtuned  its  sway. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  German  sovereigns  had  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  on  the  termination  of  the  European 
struggle  in  1815,  if  their  sincere  desire  was  (as  they  assertea)  to 
assimilate  the  institutions  of  Germany  to  those  of  our  own 
favoured  country :  but  these  difficulties  were  by  no  means  insur* 
mountable.  The  great  social  and  political  evils  of  Germany  were, 
the  existence  of  a  barren  and  almost  numberless  bureaucracy, 
and  the  hollow  and  unpopular  position  of  the  untitled  aristocracy 
throughout  the  land.  The  first  of  these  was  easily  to  be  reme- 
died by  the  adoption  of  free  institutions,  bringing  with  them,  as 
they  must  have  done,  the  modified  principles  of  self-government, 
ana  rendering  the  whole  system  of  secret  police,  censorship,  and 
private  administration  of  justice,  a  meanmgless  anomaly.  The 
needful  reform  of  the  aristocracy  was  not  so  easy  to  deal  with : 
but,  as  ihe  danger  connected  with  it  was  even  more  alarming, 
all  delay  in  grappling  with,  the  evil  could  only  make  things  worse. 
It  was  obvious  tnat  a  mere  titular  aristocracy,  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  number,  for  the  most  part  idle  and  ignorant,  solely  em- 
ployed in  the  army  or  the  bureaucracy,  looking  on  the  wealthiest 
and  most  honourable  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  so  much  dirt, 
and  consequently  hated  by  all  classes,  could  not  safely  be  allowed 
to  exist  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  obvious  remedy  was  to 
effect  a  reform  on  English  principles,  to  found  a  house  or  rather 
houses  of  peers,  of  which  the  mediatised  princes,  at  least  150  in 
number,  would  have  formed  the  nucleus,  to  whom  all  the  heads  of 
great  and  wealthy  houses  mi^ht  have  been  added,  recruited  in 
some  special  instimces  of  ment  from  the  plebeian  ranks.  Tho 
remainmg  nobility  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  bear 
any  further  title  than  "  Herr  von^''  which  like  our  own  **  eequire^ 
might  also  have  been  left  open  to  every  great  merchant,  and  even 
to  every  larger  shopkeeper  retiring  from  business.  The  youngest 
sons  of  peers,  also,  should  certainly  not  have  been  permitted  to 
*^  qH)rt  ^  the  family  title  of  prince  and  count  to  the  la&b  descendant 
of  their  youngest  branches  according  to  the  absurd  custona  tH  tfe 
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were  suffered  to  do  so  without  rebuke.  Finally,  a  school  of  da* 
riogly  immoral  and  atheistic  teaching  developed  itself,  in  the  li^ta 
of  ^'  Young.  Germany,'*''  generally  individuals  of  Israelitic  ongin« 
Heine,  Borne,  Ghitucow,  and  their  ^' confir^res,^"  who  gave  the 
literary  tone  of  the  day. 

For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  symptoms  of  an  im^ 
pending  revolutionary  outbreak,  both  democratic  and  antichristian, 
have  been  too  gliuing  to  be  mistaken.  The  quiet  rationalism  of 
a  Meander  had  givra  way  to  the  audacious  denials  of  a  Strauss,  a 
Feuerbach,  and  a  Bruno-Bauer  i  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  neg- 
lected as  too  conservative  for  the  rising  generation,  and  no  litera- 
ture was  listened  to  which  possessed  not  a  directly  political  bear- 
ing. This  explains  the  otherwise  unaccountable  neglect  of  so 
great  a  dramatist  aa  GriUparzer,  and  the  immense  reputation 
achieved  by  sueb  a  man  as  Herwegh  from  the  publication  of  a  few 
republican  verses.  And  yet,  all  this  while,  the  sovereigns  of  Geiw 
many,  (we  are  sorry  to  confess  it,)  as  a  body,  persisted  in  closing 
their  eyes ;  Austria  derided  the  bare  idea  of  the  slightest  conces- 
sion ;  and  Prussia,  too,  despite  many  fine  words  and  vague  pro^ 
mises,  maintained  the  ^'  statu  quo,^'  and,  though  no  doubt  animated 
by  the  best  intentions,  made  no  serious  effort  to  redress  evils, 
which  were  daily  assuming  a  more  fatal  aspect.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  infiatuation.  The  obnoxious  censorslup,  which 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  it  virtually  impossible  for  a  man 
of  talent  to  espouse  the  conservative  cause,  was  tnoton  to  have  no 
real  power  to  prevent  the  publication  of  seditious  works,  and  was 
yet  obstinately  retained.  Forbidden  poems  were  in  all  cases 
most  widely  circulated ;  even  where  a  veil  was  thrown  over  the 
author^s  meaning  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  law,  that  veil  was 
transparent,  and  attracted  the  more  fixed  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  design  beneath  it:  mystery  yielded  only  an  additional 
pbarm,  which  barbed  the  arrow  of  sedition.  Then,  too,  a  vain 
attempt  was  made  to  imprison  these  Uterary  ringleaders ;  but, 
the  sense  of  the  nation  being  too  decidedly  opposed  to  this, 
they  were  speedily  liberated,  to  ^^  renew  their  revels.^^  What 
shall  we  say  f — ^^  Quo$  Daus  wiUperdere  prius  dmentai  f" — }/ltkih 
ters  had  perhaps  proceeded  too  far  in  Germany,  Christianity  had 
sunk  too  low  in  popular  estimation,  Pantheism  had  obtain^  too 
firm  a  footing^  for  any  permanent  cure,  save  that  of  the  furnace  of 
aflSietion,  which  we  now  see  prepared  for  that  once  mighty  nation. 

It  is  obviouslv  too  late  to  hope  for  the  establishment  of  an 
aristocracy  in  the  sense  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  at  least  for 

ieara.     Concentration  of  power  in  the  one  numerical  majority  r  is 
eld  to  be  the  only  road  to  liberty.    The  only  practic^  imme^ 
diate  remedy  is  a  uttle  sound  military  despotism. — Nof  are  we 
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sanguine  enouf^  to  believe,  that  any  revival  of  ortfaodov  Chris- 
tianity can  be  looked  for  at  once  in  the  existing  state  of  things. 
Bather  do  we  expect  the  total  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
both  in  Proteetuit  and  Soman  Catholic  countries,  and  the  esta- 
bliuhment  of  national  heatheniBm,  while  the  various  Churches  thus 
left  to  theniselvee  may  be  expected  to  split  into  many  more  or 
less  fli^raatly  rationalistic  sects,  following  the  example  of  the  so- 
called  "  friends  of  light,"^  Bonge  and  his  followers,  and  the  Neo- 
Catholics  generally.  We  consider  the  aspect  of  af&irs  to  be  more  ' 
directly  alarminf;  m  Grermany,  than  in  any  other  state  of  Europe. 
France  has  still  some  Catholic  instincts,  some  sympathies  with 
law  and  order  :  the  countries  of  the  south,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
enjoy  comparative  tranquillity :  and  Italy,  though  moved  from 
one  end  to  the  other  by  the  revolutionary  mania,  retains  a  oertaia 
external  reverence  for  religion,  and  is  not  likely  to  yield  Ma» 
under  any  circumatances '.  The  states  of  the  north,  Sw^en,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway,  though  not  without  many  seeds  of  ill  afaidinB 
in  them,  may  be  looked  on  as  our  allies  in  the  conservation  of 
authority  and  the  spirit  of  reverence.  The  power  of  Bussia,  also, 
appears  as  yet  unshaken.  But  Grennany  is  rotten  almost  to  the 
core,  and  cannot  be  saved,  we  fear,  from  the  consuming  fire  of 
civil  anarchy.  For  a  time  every  man^s  hand  must  be  against 
every  man ;  social  strife  and  virtual  atheism  must  have  their 
day.  That  there  will  be  a  reaction  from  all  this,  we  doubt  not, 
though  we  cannot  presume  to  say  in  what  it  may  consist.  Des- 
potism may  erect  itself  on  the  ruins  of  democracy :  the  nations, 
tired  of  disorder  and  disgusted  with  futhleasness,  may  demand 
an  Absolute  Bnler,  and  find  one  of  the  most  fearful  order  !  On  tha 
subject  we  will  not  speak  at  present.  Bather  let  us  confine  our- 
selves to  the  strict  elucidation  of  our  more  immediate  theme. 
Which  are  then  the  distinct  causes  of  the  downfall  of  German 
order*  And  further,  do  they  exist  among  ourselves!  and,  if  so, 
how  are  th^  to  be  combated  I 

First,  then,  we  have  seen  that  the  causes  of  disorganimtion 
and  decay  &°io^  ^"^  German  neighbours,  were  religious,  social, 
and  political.  Tne  dry  and  unsatisfactorv  nature  of  Lutheranism, 
the  existence  of  an  unpopular  and  practically  useless  aristocracy, 
combined  with  an  oppressive  and  tedious  bureaucratic  sway,  and 
the  maintmance  of  an  odious,  yet  insufficient  ri^t  of  censorship, 
bwother  with  the  refusal  of  constitutional  forms  and  privilegas) 
alTworked  together  to  foment  the  spirit  of  rationalism,  disa^c- 
tion,  and  disonler,  and  have  finally  reaped  an  abundant  harvest  of 

I  Tha  expaUidn  of  Rome'i  bUliop  acanxly  modifies  our  ojanion,  Wa  atill 
*"" —  "'     niBJDTitjF  «f  tiia  lower  claaMi  to  tw  ■ineoe  tb«^h  Mip«ntltieiu 
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evil.    Had  Proteetant  Germany  (for  it  is  this  which  has  taken  the 
lead  in  the  movement^  and  indeed  endued  the  German  national 
mind  with  its  existing  peculiarities),  had  Protestant  Germany, 
then,  been  blessed  with  the  hallowing  influences  of  Apostofic 
Episcopacy,  with  that  scheme  of  sacramental  grace  which  mtiui 
more  or  kss  fully  attend  its  development ;  had  some  scope  been 
afforded  to  poetic  imaginations  within  the  Protestant  communions, 
imaginations  liable  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  awful  sanctity 
of  the  Christian  mysteries,  but  certain  to  be  repelled  and  even 
disgusted  by  a  bare  course  of  dry  catechetical  instruction ;  ihm^  in 
all  probabiUty,  we  should  not  have  seen  the  theologians  of  German 
universities  seeking  for  sources  of  excitement  in  rationalistic  and 
neological  controversies ;  we  should  not  have  found  the  greatest 
minds  of  Germany,  such  as  Wieland,  Lessing,  Herder,  and  even 
Jean  Paul  and  the  mystic  Novalis,  imbued  with  a  deep  dislike  and 
almost  contempt  for  Christianity,  as  something  harsh  and  cold, 
and  crude,  and  only  suited  for  the  vulgar,  and  turning  in  search 
of  a  spiritual  ideal,  either  to  the  Pagan  world  of  old,  or  a  species 
of  mystic  freemasonry,  or  a  vague  but  transcendental  philosophy  ; 
any  where,  in  fact,  but  to  *^  the  fountains  of  living  water*^  the  visi-r 
ble  Christian  Church,  which  to  them  was  only  the  symbol  of  bar* 
renness,  dulness,  and  weariness  of  spirit.    Again,  despite  this 
fundamental  deficiency  in  the  religious  provision  made  for  the  na- 
tional wants,  especially  those  of  nobler  spirits,  (a  deficiency  which 
no  mere  worldly  wisdom  could  have  made  good,)  had  an  unpopu- 
lar titular  aristocracy,  dependent  on  court  favour,  and  wholly 
separated  from  the  people,  been  converted  into  a  real  peerage^ 
whilst  its  younger  sons  and  inferior  members  had  been  practically 
employed  and  blended  with  the  classes  immediately  beneath  them, 
so  as  to  bring  about  a  solid  union  of  all,  and  had  at  the  same  time 
a  wise  and  moderate  system  of  self-government,  as  understood  by 
us,  and  evidenced  in  the  cases  of  country  magistrates  and  juries, 
taken  the  place  by  slow  degrees  of  an  overgrown  and  dull  bureau* 
cracy ;  theny  it  is  possible  that  the  late  catastrophe  might  have  been 
averted,  and  the  G^nnan  nation  taught  to  value  their  social  insti* 
tutions.    But  though  we  have  called  these  reforms  social,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  were  not  to  be  undertaken  apart  from  the  third 
class  of  changes,  which  we  may  regard  as  more  directly  j^oUiieaL 
Had,  then,  this  establishment  of  houses  of  peers  and  paitial  aboli* 
tion  of  bureaucracy  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  accordance  of 
constitutional  rights,  as  expressed  by  the  caUing  together  of  repre- 
sentative chambers,  together  with  uncontrolled  freedom  of  the 
press,  it  should  seem  more  than  probable,  that  the  German  nation 
might  have  contented  itself  generally  with  a  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  would  all 
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have  praaerrBd  their  doe  influanee,  ao  « to  nuuntain  "  the  balance 
of  power  ;'"  io  whioh  the  equal  libertiea  of  all  olasaeB  would  have 
been  combined  with  just  gradations  of  dignity,  useful  to  all,  and 
afteuBivB  to  none ;  in  whieh,  finally,  do  ekment  of  our  unrivalled 
British  OoDstitution  would  have  been  wanting,  save  the  action  of 
a  visible  branob  of  the  Ohnreh  Oatholio,  a  bray  gifted  with  apos- 
tolic authority,  and,  as  of  neoesuty,  enrolled  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  order  and  wiae  conaervatisnL 

The  original  pUgue^ipot  in  the  constitution  of  the  Oennan 
realm,  at  wid  after  the  Beformation,  was  the  inefficient  working 
of  the  Ohureh  of  Qod  within  it.  In  Homan  Oatholio  Qermany 
the  Ohnreh  was  directly  hostile  to  all  mental  development,  fuid 
oonservative  of  unmitigated  despotism :  in  Protestant  Qennany, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  waa  equally  powerless  to  guide  the  national 
mind  ari^t.  Yet,  if  the  Qermui  sovereigns  with  the  eleroenta 
of  disonur  and  irreverence  which  the  great  need  ocoaaioned,  had 
ventured  at  an  eariier  period  on  the  social  and  political  reforma 
above  suggested,  it  is  pouihie  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty  onoe 
awahenetC  the  Frottttant  Churches  at  least,  might  have  followed 
the  impulse  which  the  present  sovereign  of  Prussia  would  gladly 
have  communicated  to  them,  and  have  sought  that  apostolic  ordi- 
nation at  the  hands  of  our  Christian  bishops,  whioh  would  have 
introduced  the  elements  wanting  to  give  them  vitality  and  sta- 
bility, and  have  completed  and  confirmed  a  Catholic  reacUon&om 
tlie  absurdities  and  immoralities  of  rationalism. 

But  it  is  vain  to  speak  of  what  might  hav«  b«m.  We  have  to 
deal  with  that  whicn  u.  And  is  the  exiating  confirmation  of 
evil,  whioh  we  deplore  in  Q«nnany,  to  be  dreaded  for  (mndneif 
Do  any  of  those  causes  exist  among  us,  wbiob  we  have  found  pro* 
duotive  of  such  terrible  resulta !  Is  rationalism  gaining  ground 
within  our  Church  and  nation !  Is  our  aristooracy,  by  its  very 
conititutioD,  unpopular,  or  likely  to  become  so  I  Do  we  enjoy,  or 
not  eujoy  such  an  amount  of  rational  freedom  in  our  present  wf»- 
tem  of  popolar  representation  as  is  suffioient  to  meet  the  jusi 
demands  of  the  age  i 

Tbanks  be  to  Providence,  we  can  answer  the  first  ouestion  (Ua> 
tinotly  in  the  n^ative.  BationaK&m,  despite  the  etforta  of  an 
inoonuderable  school  and  the  preachments  of  a  certain  claaa  ct 
quBsi'pbilosophers,  the  Garlyles  and  Emersons  of  the  day,  is  oa 
the  whole  becoming  more  and  more  unacceptable  to  the  English 
mind  {  is  regarded  with  more  and  more  of  contempt,  not  on^  by 
our  soundest  thinkers,  but  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  educated 
chisses.  Not  that  it  can  be  denied  that  a  certain  ohise  of  lite* 
rary  men,  of  whom  (we  would  not  speak  invidiously,  but  all 
mta^m»utJttdiuii  on  such .  a   subject .  wonU   be  worse  than 
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trenoB  to  cor  tiered  tBuna),  of  wluxn,  tbea,  woh  a  writer  at 
Dtmglas  Jerrold  may  be  cited  as  a  fair  sample,  do  strive  to  the 
beat  of  their  ability  to  vnaettle  the  popular  coovictiona  on  this 
Boore.  They  dare  not  openly  assail  the  religion  of  Ohrist,  fo? 
then  they  would  find  no  readers ;  but  professm^r  their  desire  to 
attain  an  impracticable  Ideal,  Uiey  weigh  Chnstianity,  such  aa 
they  behold  it,  with  its  own  high  standard  of  perfection,  and  lead 
men  to  understand  that  the  Ohurch  which  does  not  realise  heaven 
on  earth  can  be  no  Church  at  all*  But,  despite  their  eiforta, 
they  are  ever  and  anon  compelled,  as  a^nst  their  will,  to  do 
homage  to  a  rdigion  which  they  assail  in  its  external  institui 
tiona ;  to  acknowfedge  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  the  excellenoe 
of  prayer  and  praise.  Barely  do  we  find  them  carping  at  Scrip* 
tuFS  texts  or  scripture  miracles.  Little  of  the  German  rationa* 
listic  tone  will  be  discovered  in  their  lucubrations ;  scarcely  ever 
do  they  presume,  like  every  wretched  German  scribbler  of  the  day, 
to  treat  Ohristianity  .aa  a  thing  beneath  them,  an  e^te  and 
valueless  superstition.  A  Oarlyle,  indeed,  may  teach  that  power 
is  virtue,  and  call  on  men  to  worship  success,  under  whatever 
form,  in  Moaea  or  Mahomet,  in  mediaeval  superstition  or  puritan 
sanetimonjr :  but  faia  unbelief  ia  decently  veiled  beneath  a  gar* 
niture  of  hi^^h-sounding  devotional  expressions  i  which  to  En^uib 
ears  may  indeed  appear  ^^  profane,^  but  which  to  German 
rationaliata  would  be  simply  ^^  absurd  I  ^  An  Emerson  may  go 
farther,  and  in  a  style  of  mystic  blasphemy  (the  phrase  is  not  too 
strong)  inform  us,  that  man  is  Gt>d,  that  Christ  is  only  to  be 
honoured  in  as  far  as  He  recognised  and  proclaimed  this  truth  t 
that  aU  prayer,  therefore,  is  no  better  than  idolatry  as  involving 
^^  dualism,^  or  the  belief  that  there  is  a  God  above  man,  whilst 
man  is  simply  Qod  himaelf : — but  his  warmest  admirers  do  not 
dare  to  allude  to  these  follies  in  their  commendations,  and  oall 
pur  attention  simplv  to  his  recognition  of  the  goodness  residing 
in  humanity,  and  the  beauties  of  external  nature.  We  majF  take 
occasion,  here,  to  observe,  that  Emerson  is  the  most  distinct 
representative  in  the  English  tongue  of  that  religion  of  humane 
tarianism,  or  the  deification  of  humanity,  which  Professor  Strauss 
coolly  proposed  in  his  last  pamphlet  to  Hie  Protestants  and 
Boman  Catholics  of  Gtermany,  as  a  substitute  for  their  present 
creeds,  and  the  healer  of  idl  national  divisicms.  But  neither 
Douglas  Jerrold  (whom,  despite  his  real  humour  and  occaaional 
kind^heartedneas,  we  muat  include  in  thia  category  of  evit- 
workers),  nor  Carlyle,  nor  Emerson,  nor  any  of  their  followers, 
are  likely  to  effect  a  serious  injury  to  our  national  faith,  aa  long 
^  that  ^^  Pillar  of  the  truth^^  ia  maintained  among  us,  known  aa 
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the  Church  Establishment,  the  moet  nobly  conservative  element 
of  our  polity. 

The  Church  of  England  in  her  wise  moderation,  encoura^ne 
the  rightful  use  of  this  world,  and  the  development  of  intellectual 
power,  has  exercised  the  most  potent  and  beneficial  influence  over 
the  literature  of  our  country,  which  as  a  whole  is  infinitely  the  most 
Christian,  and  consequently  the  most  moral  of  modem  Europe. 
From  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  downwards,  with  few  exceptions, 
our  great  bards  have  been  enrolled  under  the  banners  of  Chris- 
tianity.  In  the  evil  age  of  licence  which  succeeded  the  excesses 
of  puritanic  aaceticiam,  even  the  genius  of  Dryden  was  partially 
led  astray,  plunged  in  the  qu^;mire  of  licentiousness,  and  finally 
driven  for  refuge  to  the  seeming  "  fair  garden"  of  Bomanism, 
the  trees  of  which  "  drop  poison  from  their  topmost  boughs  i" 
but  even  Ae  was  a  Christian,  and  has  left  his  manly  and  vigorous 
"  Religio  Laici,"  and  his  magnificent  version  of  "  Veni  <>eator 
Spiritus,"  (which  Goethe  calls  "  Ein  Appel  aus  Genie,")  to  bear 
witness  to  his  religious  sincerity.  Pope,  in  a  cold  and  barren 
age,  externally  a  Romanist,  and,  therefore,  not  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Church,  was  still  kept  within  the  bounds  of  decent 
reverence,  and  despite  his  lifelong  halting  betwixt  two  opinions, 
has  hymned  some  Christian  strains,  and  never  insulted  the 
Fwth.  At  a  later  period,  Byron  and  Shelley  can  alone  be  quoted 
amongst  our  greater  poets  as  opposed  to  Christianity ;  and 
the  former  of  them,  even,  denied  the  imputation,  and  expressed 
his  trembling  hope  on  his  death-bed  that  he  might  not  be  cast 
away;  whilst  many  of  his  purer  stnuns,  such  as  "  The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon,"  and  even  "  The  Dream,"  owe  their  highest  beauty 
to  the  indirect  influence  of  Christian  sentiment.  But,  on  tlie 
other  side,  what  a  list  of  great  and  worthy  names  may  be  enume- 
rated, all  more  or  less  directly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Cath<4io 
reverence  and  Scripture  truth !  Let  it  suffice  to  name  Soathey, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Moore  even,  in  his  later  worli, 
Crabbe,  Bums,  Cowper,  and  Milman :  we  only  pause  here,  because 
an  enumeration  of  this  nature  is  needless.  In  a  word,  onr  poetio 
literature,  speaking  generally,  not  only  recognizes  ChmUanity  as 
an  undoubted  objective  truth,  but  strives  even  to  realize  it  in 
every  subjective  form,  and  is  therefore  a  mighty  bulwark  to  the 
faith  of  our  nation;  the  existence  of  which  we  are  driven  to 
attribute,  mainly,  to  the  special  influences  of  the  English  Oburoh. 
It  has  been  said,  and  with  justice,  that  the  aon^B  of  a  nation  are 
the  most  direct  criterion  and  guide  of  its  popular  belief :  bub  an 
examination  into  every  other  branch  of  our  national  literature 
wouM  conduct  us  to  a  similar  rrault.    Our  greatest  philoei^ihen. 
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onr  noblest  men  of  science,  even  our  writers  of  fiction,  have 
been  for  the  more  part  direct  and  avowed  adherents  to 
Christianity. 

We  know  well  that  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  this  flattering 
picture ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  contrast  with  foreign  delinquency 
that  our  native  virtue  can  shine  so  bright :  but  our  present  conr 
oem  is  to  ascertain  and  register  general  truths,  and  draw  results 
from  them ;  not  directly  to  moralize  on  our  national  corruptions 
and  short  comings.  We  Fepeat,  then,  the  Church  of  England 
has  kept  alive  the  spirit  or  faith  within  this  realm,  and  con- 
sequently of  reverence  to  lawful  authority.  But,  let  our 
statesmen  look  to  it !  In  these  perilous  days,  when  the  thrones 
of  earth  are  shaking,  when  all  first  truths  are  (]^uestioned,  when 
infidelity  and  democratic  lawlessness  seem  too  likely  to  triumph 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to 
foster  any  seeds  of  irreverence  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  Above 
all,  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  d^^de  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  to  the  position  of  a  mere  servile  minister  to  the  state ;  or 
she  will  lose  all  her  power  for  political  and  moral  good,  and, 
becoming  unpopular  in  herself,  n^,  odious,  make  the  cause 
of  Religion  unpopular  as  well.  This  is  no  needless  caution. 
Not  onl^  have  churchmen  to  complain  of  perverse  ministerial 
nominations  to  high  offices  in  the  Church,  and  the  indecent 
attempt  to  deny  the  latter  any  power  of  protesting  asainst  a 
ministerial  error;  not  only  has  a  deaf  ear  been  turned  to  all 
solicitations  for  the  re-awakening  of  Convocation,  a  desideratum, 
however,  which  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  much  loii£rer 
delayed ;  but  a  tone  of  flippancy  amounting  to  direct  insult  has 
been  constantly  adopted  by  the  chief  ministers  of  the  Crown,  in 
treating  of  the  Churches  dearest  rights ;  it  has  been  declared,  for 
instance,  that  the  Oovemment  would  henceforth  conduct  the 
administration  of  continental  and  other  foreign  chaplaincies  with- 
out any  reference  to  English  bishops,  and  a  positive  tendency  has 
been  displayed  to  treat  the  Churcn  as  a  respectable  but  some- 
what antiquated  state  functionary,  which  has  no  right  to  have 
any  will  of  its  own.  If  Lord  Palmerston  be  imprudently  sufiered 
by  his  colleagues  to  carry  out  his  rash  designs,  and  degrade  the 
Cfhurch  in  the  estimation  of  the  nation  generally,  he  and  they 
may  be  assured,  that  the  storm  will  burst  ere  long!  a  storm, 
which  will  end, — contrary,  perhaps,  to  the  desires  of  its  first 
originators, — in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the 
consequent  ruin  of  the  realm  ! 

It  is  but  too  evident  that  a  Romanising,  and  even  an  orthodox, 
but  impatient  and  thoughtless  body,  ivitkin  the  Church,  desire  to 
efiect  this  consummation,  which  many  of  the  dissenters  also 
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ardently  long  for.  The  Church  may  bear  much.  The  huhopB 
and  high  dignitaries  have  obviously  woridly  interests  to  consult, 
which  would  naturally  attach  them  to  the  State ;  but,  if  a  cer- 
taia  boundary  of  State-despotism  be  overpassed,  i/*  it  be  sought 
to  establish  permanently,  and  to  prmie,  that  the  Church  is  tbe 
inere  tool  Mid  slave  of  the  State,  the  whole  of  the  clerj^y  may  be 
•xpected  to  rise,  almost  as  one  man,  and  demand  tMat  MporaftoM, 
for  which  their  enemies  have  so  long  clamoured ;  and,  in  such  an 
event,  the  bishops,  though  even  against  their  wills,  woold  be 
oompelled  to  yidd  to  the  popular  stream  I  Here,  then,  is  one  of 
our  most  pressing  dangers ;  for  of  this  we  may  be  well  asaured, 
infidelity  and  irreverence  would  receive  a  direct  and  most  power- 
ftil  impulse  ftom  the  heatheniring  of  the  State.  Christianity, 
being  no  longer  received  as  a  carlain  truth,  would  cease  to  p«- 
meate  all  our  institutions.  That  sanctity  which  Uie  State  still 
detivea  from  its  alliance  with  the  Church,  and  which  is  felt  even 
by  tlioBe  dissenters  and  avowed  infidels  who  least  suspect  Its 
source,  would  wholly  pass  away.  The  crown  would  no  longH  be 
held  by  Divine  right.  An  impulse,  in  fine,  woold  be  given  to 
destructive  liberalism  and  irreverence,  which  would  soon  prove 
flttal  to  our  Oonstitution.  This  is  no  vague  warning.  We  cannot 
lineer  over  the  theme ;  but  we  once  more  solemnly  assure  tine 
leading  politicians  of  the  day,  and  more  especially  the  existing 
Ministrv,  that  the  State  must  honour  and  respect  the  Chnrob,  if 
It  wotda  preserve  the  public  alliance  with  it,  and  that,  without  ' 
tiuJt  alliance,  it  cannot  resist  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  ^a 

But  we  proceed.  Are  we  burthened  with  a  useless  and  un- 
popular aristocracy  t  Far  from  it ;  the  British  peerage  is  one  of 
the  highest  glories  of  the  nation  ;  it  is  founded  on  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  nature  and  policy,  and,  as  long  as  it  is  preserved  in  its 
present  form,  must  prove  one  of  the  most  eff^ual  barriera  to 
anarchy  and  disorder.  It  is  not  fenced  off  like  various  foreign 
nobiUtiea,  and  more  especially  tite  German,  from  the  sympathfes 
of  other  classes.  It  is  fortunately  restricted  in  its  numben  to 
those  possessed,  for  the  more  part,  of  vast  Unded  estates,  or 
otherwise  holding  an  important  Vested  interest  in  their  country's 
welfare.  Its  younger  members  constaatly  enter  the  ranks  of  we 
gentry,  where  they  render  themselves  directly  useftil  to  tfaeit' 
nllow-countrymen,  and  intermarry  with  members  of  otlier  tsnki. 
It  is  frequently  recruited,  through  the  army,  the  bar,  or,  (aa  in 
the  OBse  of  Lord  Ashburton,)  even  by  high  comtnercial  greatnoM^ 
iirom  the  other  classes  of  the  commonwedth.  It  stands  betwesD 
the  crown  and  the  commons,  directly,  indeed,  representing  the 
aristocracy,  but  iadirgetly  npr«t0ta%nff  atf,  as  do  the  other 
iHWudwa  of  natioaal  l^;iiktWe.    The  wiae  oenrtitutbn  of  thitigB 
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eail  never  be  too  highly  lauded,  which  rendere  it  next  to  iinpo»*- 
nble  to  declare  of  any  educated  individual,  whether  he  is  or  ia  not 
noble.  Arms  are  iii  heraldry  considered  the  unerring  signet  of 
nobility,  but  these  ftPpf  at  conceded  to  all  who  occupy  a  certain 
tMwition  in  society.  The  convenient  title  of  *^  Esauire^  is  shared 
by  the  descendants  of  peers  and  representatives  of  the  oldest  and 
noblest  families  in  Europe  with  merchants^  and  manufacturers, 
and  even  retired  shopkeepers.  The  so-called  landed  gentry  are 
of  inestimable  value,  together  with  the  baronetage,  as  suppljring 
the  needful  link  betwixt  the  peerage  and  the  lower  mnks.  By 
the  arrangement  thus  attained,  no  man^s  pride  is  wounded ;  the 
privilege  of  gentility  is  shared  by  all  the  educated  i  no  exclusive 
barrier  is  raised  betwixt  the  titled  and  the  untitled  (  and  it  is, 
in  fact,  impossible  to  say,  where  titles  commence,  and  where 
they  end. 

There  are  all  the  elements  of  social  stability  in  such  an  order 
of  things*  At  this  very  period,  despite  the  l^umphs  of  the  de^ 
mocratic  spirit  elsewhere,  no  aversion  to  our  peerage,  a$  such^ 
taists,  in  any  considerable  party,  not  even  the  most  innovating, 
within  this  mighty  empire.  On  this  point,  then,  we  might  appear 
secure.  But  it  is  not  so.  Certain  pditical  changes,  already 
loudly  clamoured  for,  would,  if  conceded,  destroy  the  balance  of 
power,  and  thus  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  our  undoubtedly 
naost  noble  aristocracy.  Up  to  the  present  period,  neither  touicn 
of  the  legislature  (neither  Grown,  Lords,  nor  Oommons)  directly 
represents  the  numerical  nmiori^  of  the  nation  \  all  have  their 
deep-rooted  sources  of  moral  influence,  which  are  on  the  whole 
ftdriy  balanced ;  and  thus  a  just  equilibrium  is  maintained  \  not 
the  impracticable  equilibrium  denounced  by  De  Lamartine  as 
Identical  with  stagnation,  but  a  changing  balance,  preponderating 
by  turns  in  various  directions,  but  never  altogether  overthrown. 
But  were  household  sufltage  to  become  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
House  of  Commons  would  thenceforth  directly  represent  A  vast 
numerical  maiority,  and,  by  an  almost  necessary  consequence, 
power  would  oe  centralised  in,  and  finally  monopolized  by,  it. 
Thus  the  prevailing  taste  or  fimoy  of  the  moment^  whatever  that 
might  be,  would  1^  almost  secure  of  triumph,  and  the  nation 
would  lose  true  liberty  in  the  very  power  of  oanrying  all  its  oon- 
oeptions  into  immediate  eflfeet. 

It  is  our  business  here,  in  this  sweeping  summary  of  our 
national  dangers,  rathi^  to  indicate  great  truths,  than  logicaJly 
to  work  them  out  in  all  their  bearings  \  but  it  wpeat«  to  us 
abundantly  evident,  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  little 
real  power  to  oppose  the  dir^  manifestation  of  the  nation's  will, 
or  rather  of  tiie  will  of  t)te  mitjority,  who,  tiiough  they  mi^t  by 
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na  means  morally  represent  the  true  nation,  would  have  tlie 
power  of  making  laws  that  might  bind  that  nation  for  ever. 
Univeraal  RufFrage,  a  far  more  lionest  and  self- consistent  measure 
than  the  scheme  of  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  would  attain  the 
same  result,  by  vesting  the  real  authority  in  one  single  branch  of 
the  legislature.  That  branch  which  directly  and  exclusively 
represented  the  popular  will  would  soon  be  found  to  be  all- 
powerful.  Votfi  by  ballot  would,  of  course,  be  a  step  in  the  same 
direction.  As  Lord  John  KusscU  has  wisely  remarked,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  establish  a  system  of  secret  voting  without  yield- 
ing the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  men ;  for,  at  present,  the  sufirage 
is  a  high  and  honourable  trust,  and  is  only  to  be  vindicated  on  its 
present  foundation  as  such ;  it  must  therefore  be  acted  up  to,  in 
the  light  of  day,  not  discharged  beneath  the  mantle  of  privacy, 
and  for  any  possible  private  or  dishonourable  purpose.  We  need 
not  urge  here  the  more  common  but  equally  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  the  Itallot,  "  That  it  would  bo  a  direct  premium  on 
falsehood ;  as  none  but  the  liar  and  the  rogue  could  profit  by  it ; 
he,  namely,  who  would  vote  one  way,  and  affirm  that  he  had 
voted  the  other,  or  who  lived  a  life  of  perpetual  mystification." 
For  the  present,  we  are  mainly  anxious  to  establish  this  great 
fact,  that  all  who  value  their  country's  constitution,  in  its  mingled 
developments  of  aristocracy,  democracy,  and  royalty;  who  believe 
power  when  settled  in  one  individual,  or  one  majority,  to  be  necessa- 
rily despotic,and  consequently  evil;  and  who  are,  therefore,  resolved 
to  uphold  that  balance  of  power,  which  a  Montesquieu  and  a  De 
Lolme  have  commended  as  the  highest  goal  of  political  per- 
fectibility, which  the  sages  of  all  ages  have  desired,  and  which 
our  country  has  now  so  long  enjoyed ;  that  all  these  tnio  con- 
servatives, and  yet  wise  progressives,  in  as  far  as  the  social 
evils  of  our  working-classes  are  concerned,  must  resolutelv 
and  strongly  combine  ag^nst  that  false  liberal  movement,  which 
would  tend  to  centralize  power  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  so  overthrow  the  equilibrium  of  the  State.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  immediately  practical  danger  of  the  day,  and  must 
therefore  be  recognized  and  guarded  against  as  such. 

The  third  great  danger  to  our  State  and  Constitution  may  be 
discovered  in  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  the  working- classes, 
which  can  be  here  but  briefly  treated  of.  Our  defective  political 
economy  has  wrought  much  mischief.  Unrestricted  competition 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  grand  panacea  for  all  evils.  The 
aim  of  our  legislature  has  been  cheapness,  at  whatever  cost,  and 
not  true  plenty.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  increase  our  pro- 
duce, and  more  especially  our  agricultural  produce,  "  the  sinews 
of  the  State,"  to  a  just  ratio  with  our  population,  we  have  been 
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led  aBtray  By  the  fatal  error  that  "  population  miist  of  necessity 
exceed  production,^,  and  that  it  Is  our  main  duty  to  retard  the 
advance.of  ^e  former.  Yet  we  have  seen  in  Ireknd,  that  misery 
will  not  effect  this  desired  result:  poverty  brutalizes  and  frees 
from  moral  influences.  Imprudent  early  marriages  are  the  almost 
universal  consequence.  It  is  obvious,  without  enteriug  on  the 
consideration  of  the  many  pressing  subjects  which  present  them- 
selvesr,  that  statesmen,  having  to  deal  with  an  enormous  practical 
evil,  ths  excess  of  population  over  productiony  should  apply  them- 
selves to  increase  the  loiter  to  the  utmost  possible  extent ;  and 
this,  not  by  striving  to  develop  our  manufacturing  and  artificial 
powers  of  produce,  at  least  not  primarily,  but  by  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  to  the  extent,  if  needs  be,  of  millions  of 
acres,  both  at  home  and  in  our  colonies !  Capital  always  exists 
ioT  reproductive  purposes :  and  what  could  be  so  reproductive,  as 
its  outlay  for  the  cireation  of  substantial  national  weaUh^  such  as 
might  render  life  a  blessing  to  the  working-classes !  There  are, 
no  doubt,  great  difficulties  to  the  attainment  of  this  end ;  but  our 
views  are  not  Utopian.  The  sources  of  wealth  exists  and  they 
may  be  wrought  out  to  far  more  purpose  than  the  mines  of  Grol- 
conda  ever  were.  But,  once  more,  our  object  here  is  not  so  much 
to  provide  a  distinct  remedy  for  existing  ills,  as  to  recognize  the 
causes  of  danger,  and  prepare  men^s  minds  to  grapple  with  them : 
and  it  is  certain,  that  one  of  the  most  serious  of  these  causes  is 
the  state  of  our  working-classes.  We  speak  broadly  and  gene- 
rally, and  by  no  means  wish  to  imply  that  the  English  labourer  is 
ill-fed,  ill- clothed,  or  ill-provided  for,  if  tested  by  the  continental 
standard.  The  very  contrary  is  the  case.  But  far  more  may  be 
done,  than  is  done ;  and,  as  it  may  be^  must  be  I  The  English 
people  are  disposed  to  loyalty.  They  are  conscious  that  they  are 
in  the  possession  of  all  the  blessings  of  political  and  social  free- 
dom. Any  strong  desire  for  the  suffi'age  is  confined  to  a  certain 
class  of  political  agitators.  But  men  are  generally  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  it  resides  within  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, and  is  its  consequent  duty,  to  amend  their  lot.  Attain 
this  one  end,  and  the  last  apparent  cause  of  danger  to  our  coun- 
try's institutions  will  be  foilhwith  swept  away.  And  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  these  political  comments  on  home  affiiirs  are 
naturally  unconnected  with  our  immediate  theme,  the  state  of 
''the  German  mind:^  this  is  only  of  immediate  and  practical 
consequence  to  us  as  bearing  on  our  own.  We  wish  not  only  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  who  may  wonder  at  the  prevalence 
of  infidel  and  democratic  notions  among  our  German  brethren, 
though  this  curiosity  should  be  gratified, — but  to  apply  and  utilize 
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our  experience,  bj  reoorriDg  to  our  borne  sfwidard,  and  realinng  ■, 

its  f^reat  excellencies  and  possible  deficiencies. 

The  Gxample  of  Crennany,  then,  ia  mainly  useful  to  us,  as  tesoh- 
ing  us  to  appreciate  tbe  institutions  we  posseea,  and  which  that 
country  stood  in  so  great  need  of;  a  wisely  balanced  representa- 
tive constitution,  a  popular  aristocracy,  and  a  Catbolic  State  ,  ^ 
Gburcb  ;  consequently  warning  ns,  as  thinkers,  citizens,  and  states- 
men, against  any  tampering  with  that  constitution,  any  di8req>ect 
for  that  aristocracy,  or  any  neglect  of  that  Ohurcb,  or  attempt  to 
underrate  her  just  clums  and  treat  her  as  a  mere  State-lackey. 
The  spirit  of  reverence  would  soon  fail,  if  her  hallowing  influ- 
ence were  withdrawn  from  our  political  institutions;  royalty  and 
aristocracy  would  lose  much,  if  not  all,  of  their  beauty  and  value  ^ 
in  popular  estimation ;  and  democratic  changes  would  soon  be 
effected  in  the  third  branch  of  the  legisUture,  which  would  finally 
centralize  indisputable  supremacy  in  that  body,  and  thus  give  a 
death-blow  to  ireedom.  i 

One  more  lesson  we  learn  from  German,  as  from  French,  "level- 
ling of  religious  truth  with  falsehood."  These  countries  endowed 
vanous  Churches,  or  religious  bodies,  aUke  or  equatfy : — further, 
Christianity  was  not  their  common  statute  Uw,  not  treated  as  the 
basis  of  all  politics.  Let  us  beware  of  the  hght  of  incendiariun  this 
foreign  recklessness  has  kindled, — or  of  any  kindred  danger  I  Let 
us  notstoop  to  fire  our  torch  at  the  same  volcano,  which  may  slumber 
in  seeming  quiet  >  Let  us  not  endow  two  Ckwchea  at  onee;  thus 
practically  professing,  that  to  this  nation  truth  is  truth  no  longer^ 
The  false  steps  we  have  made  in  this  direction,  whatever  toe)' 
be,  let  us  retrace ;  and  at  whatever  sacrifice.  Sternly  let  us 
resist  all  future  encroachments    of   this  foreign  faithleesness.  -^ 

Neter  be  JRome's  vstajnttg  Church  endowed  wtMin  ihe»B  Slitter 
I$ieB !     And— as  pregnant  with  danger  is  the  other  quasi-liberal  i 

measure  we  are  urged  to,  in  emulation  of  foreign  wisdom )  to  un- 
christianize  our  l^islature,  our  state,  our  nation ;  to  proclaim  that 
for  legislative  purposes  we  are  no  longer  "  under  Christ,"  to 
admit  the  Jew  to  our  Houses  of  Parliament.  Let  us  not  be  told 
bv  faint  well-wishere,  they  would  aid  us  if  we  took  firmer  ground, 
if  we  could  with  any  hope  of  success  urge  a  more  definite  protest 
on  our  representatives.  "  On  the  faith  of  a  Christian !"  "  How 
vague  is  this  !"  urges  well-intentioned  weakness.  We  reply,  it 
suffices  for  all  practical  ends.  We  cotiM  not  make  the  Church's 
creeds  requisite  for  adniiasion  :  could  not  even,  perhaps,  with  jus- 
tice, admit  the  Quaker  and  exclude  the  Arian.  Where  then 
should  we  stop  f  We  stop  within  that  line,  which  attests,  that 
Britain  receives  the  Christian  faith  as  truth  absolute,  not  proble- 
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cnatitial,  and  which  imposeB  silence  on  the  secret  infidel  who  per- 
jurers himself  for  ambition^s  gain.  More  we  ask  not,  need  not: 
but  this  ie  all.  Once  again,  then,  solemnly  we  charge  our  readers, 
'^  Seize  not  with  monstrous  foUy  the  veiy  hour  of  foreign  downfall, 
bo  onulate  its  eausesJ*  Members  of  the  House  of  Gonmiofis, 
yoUt  in  particular,  perform  your  duty ;  awake  to  your  countnr^s* 
ianger ;  and  show  Europe  that  Britain  will  not  be  dragged  a  help- 
less self-doomed  victim  in  her  wake !  But  you^  PeerSy  if  indeed 
\be  folly,  or  weakness,  or  wickedness  of  others  constrains  you  to 
serform  your  duty,  (which  we  will  not  believe),  then  flinch  not, 
tnit  earn,  by  firmness  in  this  hour  of  trial,  the  grateful  thanks  of 
shildren^s  children  I  We  have  spoken  warmly ;  some  will  think 
XK)  warmly:  let  us  return  to  a  more  sober  mood,  lest  we  be 
f^iffmatisea  by  the  oommon-place  as  dreamers.  We  miist  not  lose 
aght  of  onr  immediate  theme. 

German  literature^  then,  has  of  late  begun  to  exercise  no  incon- 
siderable influence  over  ourselves.  Let  us  not  be  dragged  into 
the  abyss  after  onr  Teutonic  friends  and  brethren:  but  let  us 
rather  extend  the  helping  hand  to  them,  and,  in  Heaven^s  good 
rime,  assist  in  upraising  them  on  a  more  solid  foundation  !  The 
Glerman  mind  is  a  strange  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness. 
With  little  of  positive  wimom,  it  is  capable  of  profound  thought, 
[ts  tendencies  are  to  the  mystic  and  ideal,  but,  like  *^  Euphonon'" 
n  **  Goethe^s  Faust,^  it  has  sought  to  soar  so  high  above  the 
[yfactical  foundations  of  this  earw,  that  it  has  lost  itself  in  the 
douds,  and  finally  fallen  as  a  dead  weight  into  the  stony  pit  of 
loubt  and  anarchy.  As  yet,  the  nobler  elements  of  the  German 
intellect  have  been  almost  ever  manifested  in  direct  opposition  to 
ihe  Christian  Revelation.  But  may  we  not  trust,  that  sooner  or 
later,  when  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  has  been  reached,  a  gradual 
reaction  must  ensue !  that  by  slow  and  toilsome  efforts,  perhaps, 
fet  in  some  sort  and  some  way,  the  German  mind  will  soar  from 
is  dungeon  of  rationalistic  darkness !  Is  it  not  to  be  expected, 
»hat  some  gifted  individual  may  yet  arise  (for  by  individuals, 
inder  God,  are  nations  lost  and  sav^),  who  may  possess  the  power 
yt  €k)ethe  without  his  indifferentism  and  egotism ;  the  leal  and 
samestnees  of  Schiller,  without  his  infiddity;  the  devotional 
mercy  of  the  mystic  Werner,  without  his  wild  rashness  and  in- 
sonsistency ;  the  more  tempered  wisdom  of  a  Schlegel,  without 
those  Bomeward  tendencies  or  predilections  which  rendered  his 
liighest  efforts  barren  and  almost  mischievous ;  some  mighty  ge- 
nius, in  fine,  who  will  conjure  up  a  train  of  noble  spirits  to  follow 
in  his  train,  and  who  will  teach  the  Grerman  nation  practically, 
that  the  highest  intellects  may  bow  to  the  claims  of  Onristianity, 
md  that  genius  is  never  so  worthily  employed  as  when  hymning 
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the  praises  of  the  Christians'  God !  But  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  let  lu  see  that  our  part  be  duly  performed  ;  that  uv  malDtain 
intact  oar  national  religion  and  freedom,  thoujrh  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  be  immeraed  in  the  vortex  of  infidel  democracjr. 
It  may  be,  that  the  evils  which  we  now  see  on  the  Oentinent 
may  prove  only  "  the  beginning  of  troubles."  The  fiat  may  have 
gone  forth,  that  "  for  a  time  and  times  and  half-a-time,"  in  the 
mntio  languu^  of  Scripture,  the  powers  of  evil  should  prevail. 
We  feel  that  m  treating  of  so  solemn  a  theme,  the  true  philoso- 
pher and  statesman  wul  applaud  us,  for  recalling  the  cneerin^ 
promise :  "  When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  banner  against  him/'  Soberly  and 
practically  we  hold  and  affirm,  that  the  salvation  of  Europe,  mo 
rally  speaking,  the  preservation  of  law,  order,  and  authority 
throughout  the  world,  will  depend  on  the  atand  100  are  enabled  to 
make  within  this  British  Empire.  The  issues  of  the  hour  are 
great :  greater  perhaps  than  they  have  been  for  centuries.  Mere 
state  conservatism  will  not  suffice  us.  If  we  would  not  be  van- 
quished, the  spirit  of  enthusiastic  zeal  for  right  must  blend  with 
that  of  wisdom  in  our  councils.  Let  us  then  develop  the  Church's 
lawful  powers,  increase  her  bishops,  and  reawaken,  if  needful,  her 
convocation  ;  warring  alike  against  the  superstitions  of  Romanism 
and  the  threatening  influences  of  infidelity.  Let  as  maintain  the 
great  institutions  of  our  country,  the  exclusively  Christian  cha- 
racter of  our  legislature,  and,  more  especially,  our  peerage,  as  one 
of  the  main  barriers  against  the  ingress  of  democratic  lawlessness. 
Let  us  endeavour  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  working-classes,  and  render  them  contented  citizens 
of  the  state  .'  Finally,  let  us  not  work  only  for  ourselves.  Let 
us  not  seek  to  isolate  our  country  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Let 
us  not  leave  foreign  states  without  the  aid  of  our  sympathy,  our 
earnest  counsels,  and  our  warnings ;  as  though  we  were  not  well 
assured  of  the  justice  of  our  own  cause,  and  shrunk  from  contro- 
versy witli  democratic  and  infidel  licence.  Let  us  tell  Germany, 
that  Britain's  heart  is  still  with  her  in  the  depth  of  her  distress; 
that  we  sliamc  not  to  pray  for  her,  believing  the  power  of 
God  to  transcend  all  human  ability  ;  that  we  regard  her  pseudo- 
philosophy  and  her  false  hunianitarianism  with  Christian  pity  and 
regret,  1'  nr  bo  tlio  spirit  of  boasting,  of  confidence,  and  self-asser- 
tion from  our  hearts  and  lips !  What  we  are,  we  are  through  the 
grace  of  Heaven  alone.  \Vitli  tlio  favourite  hero  of  our  greatest 
bard,  Shakspeare's  "Henrj'the  Fifth,"  we  recognize  "God's  liand, 
not  ours,"  in  all  otir  moral  and  material  tvitimphs.  Nevertheless 
false  modesty  must  not  stay  us  from  reminding  the  fallen  German 
race,  tliat  our  national  intellect  is  clearer  and  more  practical  than 
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;  and  that  thai  Christianity  is  to  us  a  Divine  reality,  which 
rs  to  them  a  fiction ;  that  freedom  a  noble  and  glorious  pos- 
n,  which  they  would  sacrifice  to  democratic  lawlessness  !  It 
>e  that  this  moral  attitude  of  strength,  this  preservation  of 
,  amidst  the  crumbling  ruins  of  disorganized  society,  will 
m  the  nations,  and  Germany  the  first,  (which  is  intellectually 
lorally  most  near  akin  to  us,  despite  its  present  fall,)  to  a 
of  their  errors  and  consequent  degradation.  If  we  must  fight 
attle  singly,  so  be  it !  We  are  prepared,  if  needfiii,  to 
ain  the  rightful  cause  against  the  world.  But  the  north,  at 
may  learn  to  rally  round  us,  if  we  maintain  our  due  position 
)  coming  years ;  and  through  our  instrumentality  may  the 
renovation  be  effiscted,  which  sa^  of  all  kindred  and  all 
liave  prophecied  and  ardently  desired ;  which  Scripture  has 
t  us  to  expect ;  and  which  may  develop  the  noblest  powers  of 
nity,  in  true  and  universal  freedom,  under  the  abimng  infln- 
:)f  Heaven. 
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Akt.  VII. — Hinti  on  tht  Art  of  CtOwhirinff ;  heiw  a PoBthnmout 
Work  by  Archdeacon  Bath«r.  Edited  by  nia  Wiaoa.  London: 
Bivin^nB,  1848. 

EvBRYBour  has  bouil  of  a  Ofavgfl  which  t^  late  exodlent 
Archdeacon  t^  SiJop  delivered,  in  Uie  ymr  1835,  on  the  subject 
of  Caieeiiainff.  Toe  interest  Inr  it  excitedi  and  the  stimulus 
dwreby  ffv&i  to  the  work  of  e<uicat(oa.  led  to  a  det^wination 
on  the  Archdeaoon'i  part,  to  give  to  tiie  world  a  further  devetop- 
meot  of  his  method,  iUuetrstod  bv  ummw  of  speeireteos.  This 
wmk  he  commeneed  diortly  before  ais  deoesae,  but  was  unable  to 
aeoompli^  it.  The  vdiuoe  before  us  eossiate  of  the  fuiner 
C^uurse,  and  of  tiie  obeervations  i^ch  tiie  Archdeaoon  had  thrown 
togeuer  in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  and  which  his  Widow  has 
justly  deemed  it  right  to  publtdi,  though  in  an  '*  unrevised  and 
unfinished  state.''  Unrevised  as  they  are,  they  are  better  written 
than  much  which  comes  before  us,  and  will  be  found  to  contiun 
hints  little  thought  of  by  many  of  ihe  clergy,  and  such  as  will  not 
fail  to  commend  themselves  to  all. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the 
book,  thao  to  copy  out  tbe  table  of  contents.  The  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  Gecond  treats  of  "  the  Church 
Oatechism,"  portion  by  portion.  The  first  is  entitled  "  Hints  on 
Catechising,  with  some  Examples  and  Illustrations,"  and  is  thus 
distributed : 

"  Section  1. — The  first  object  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  Catechist. 

Section  II. — Division  and  Subdivision. 

Section  IIl.~ShowiDg  bow  to  put  questions  to  help  and  lead. 

Section  IV. — Showing  how  the  Cat«chist  may  turn  to  account  the 
blunders  which  the  pupils  tnijce  in  their  answers. 

Section  V. — On  Examination  by  Questioning. 

Section  VI. — On  Examination  in  the  Church. 

Section  VII. — On  Illustration  by  Fables  or  Anecdotes." 
To  some  minds,  possibly,  there  may  appear  but  little  need  to 
say  so  much  on  such  a  simple  subject — just  as  by  others  the  whole 
matter  may  be  deemed  mere  trifling.  But  we  would  tell  such 
persons,  that  af^r  some  years  of  examination,  we  know  no  part  of 
a  clergyman's  duty — visiting  the  sick,  perhaps,  excepted — more 
necessary,  more  beneficial,  or  more  dimcult ;  a  boy  may  preachy 
but  it  tteeds  a  man  to  catechite,  is  a  most  true,  but  forgotten,  sen- 
tence. It  is  a  common  mistake,  that  of  imagining,  that  because 
a  thing  is  initiatory,  it  is  therefore  unimportant ;  because  it  is 
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le,  it  may  therefore  be  accomplished  without  trouble.  A 
r  sentiment  declares,  that  its  very  simplicity  is  at  once  the 
e  of  difficulty  and  the  proof  of  skill ;  the  very  fact  of  its 
itory  character  is  tliat  which  stamps  it  with  importance.    The 

«id  the  concrete  for  the  foundation  are  of  even  more  im« 
anoe,  and  frequently  of  greater  difficulty,  than  the  super* 
sture  raised  thereon.  What  is  the  education  of  youth,  but 
foundation  for  the  studies  and  pursuits  of  after-life  I  Is  it  of 
it  importance,  or  of  small  difficulty  i  But  surely  this  very  art 
utechising  is  none  other  than  the  foundation  of  the  education 
r  of  youth ;  the  foundation  of  the  foundation ;  the  preparation 
inds  to  receive  the  after-layers,  by  which  the  preacher  seeks 
lild  up  his  hearers  in  their  most  holy  faith.    Ask  any  who 

really  thought  on  these  matters,  whether  the  result  of  much 
ar  and  thought  and  prayer  be  not  oftentimes  thrown  away  ! 
,  it  is  notorious  that  such  is  the  case :  the  clergy  all  complain 
•  Which  of  them  is  there  but  has  observed,  wlule  preacming, 
Rrandering  eye,  the  vacant  countenance  of  many,  well  disposed 
lemselves  to  receive  the  word  of  life !  Which  of  them  is  there, 
—as  he  walked  home  after  his  day^s  duties,  tired  with  his 
urs,  mortified  at  their  evident  results — which  of  them  but  has 
muned  with  himself,  *'  Ah,  why  is  this  i  I  have  laboured,  I 
)  read,  I  have  thought,  1  have  written  plainly,  I  have  spoken 
ibly ;  why  all  in  vain !  Has  not  my  lot  fallen  upon  ground 
B  than  commonly  sterile  T  Not  so,  would  be  our  reply.  It 
Its  simply  from  this,  that  ^'  we  have  of  late  years  too  much 
ected  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  primitive  order  of  eaie- 
ing  has  fallen  into  too  generd  disuse  ;  and  *■  sermons,^  to  use 
i  but  little  qualificaticm  the  plain  words  of  an  old  writer,  *'  can 
^r  do  good  upon  an  uncatechised  congregation.^  In  order 
efore  to  our  efficiency  as  rdigious  instructors,  this  very  neces* 
and  ancient  practice  must  be  revived.*" 
or  let  it  be  supposed  that  catechising  was  meant  merely  for 
poor.  We  would  press  upon  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in 
ministry,  that  it  is  fully  as  needful  for  the  rich.  Expensive 
I  their  education,  primed  as.  they  are  with  the  knowledge  of 
^r  things,  in  that  of  divinity  they  are  miserably  deficient.  We 
9  often  been  astonished  to  find  how  completely  a  preacher^s 
uence  has  been  thrown  away  upon  them ;  how  utterly  unable 
bulk  of  even  what  are  called  ^'  fashionable'"  congregations  are 
[lUow  an  argument,  or  apprdiend  the  real  drift  of  a  sermon, 
i^ould  be  inexplicable,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  have 
T  been  catechised.  You  are  i^eaking  in  a  foreign  language  to 
n,  of  which  they  understand  but  a  few  words  here  and  tiiere 
erfectly.     You  are  taking  tot  granted  (as  in  preaching  you 
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must  take  for  granted)  an  amount  of  preparatory  knowledge- 
knowledge  of  "  first  principles,"  such  as  they  do  not  possess. 
You  are  feeding  them  with  "  strong  meat,''  without  havrng  pre- 
pared their  stomachs  by  that  which  is  easier  of  digestion.  "  Yet,'' 
says  Hooker,  "  with  religion  it  fareth  as  with  other  sciences,  the 
first  delivery  of  the  elements  thereof  must  be  framed  according  to 
the  weak  and  slender  capacity  of  young  beginners." 

Here  then  is  the  first  advantage  of  catetmising,  that  we  hereby 
teach  those  fundamental  principles  which  our  hearers  will  never 
have  subsequent  opportunity  of  learning,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  even  the 
plainest  sermons  men  can  preach.  For  there  is  this  essential  dif- 
ference between  preaching  and  catechising — that  in  the  one  you 
are  obliged  to  enter  into  minutiie,  which  in  the  other  you  are 
equally  obhged  to  pretermit, 

And  this  leads  us  to  note  the  second  advantage  of  the  practice 
we  are  advocating,  that  in  catechising  we  can  do  that  \mch  by 
preaching  we  cannot  do.  A  good  sermon  maybe  compared  to  an 
extended  epigram :  it  has  unity  and  it  has  point.  It  is  a  dis- 
course written  to  set  forth  one  particular  subject  of  Ohriatian 
imitation ;  this  is  the  point  aimed  at,  and  to  this  the  whole  dis- 
course with  a  oneness  of  purpose  must  tend.  To  introduce  other 
subjects  is  to  break  the  thread,  to  distract  the  attention.  To  stop 
to  explain  first  principles,  or  to  satisfy  difficulties  which  occnr  by 
the  way,  were  to  interrupt  the  unity  and  to  fritter  away  the 
force.  We  think  it  is  Mr.  Gresley,  in  his  treatise  on  preaching, 
who  aptly  compares  a  sermon  to  Raphael's  cartoon  of  St.  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens ;  however  various  the  groups,  still  all  parts 
ara  kept  m  such  perfect  and  subdued  harmony,  that  they  are  but 
so  many  rays  tending,  with  wondrous  unity,  to  illustrate  the  one 
prominent  figure  of  the  Apostle ;  and  look  at  it  where  you  will, 
still  you  see  only  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  But  in  cate- 
chising, the  very  reverse  of  this  obtains.  There  it  is  a  canon, 
never  stay  long  on  any  one  point.  Explain,  as  much  as  you  will. 
Hover  from  flower  to  flower.  Bather  take  an  opportunity  of 
returning  to  some  point,  than  run  the  risk  of  wearying  by  working 
at  it  too  long  at  a  time.  A  few  judicious  words  at  the  end  will, 
if  necessary,  serve  to  unite  the  whole ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  a 
catechetical  lecture,  to  be  useful,  must  be  exceedingly  elementary 
and  very  short. 

Another  aigument  in  proof  of  the  advantage  of  the  catechetical 
over  the  oratorical  mode  of  instruction,  is  its  power  to  fix  the 
attention.  You  may  speak  to  people  for  ever,  but  nothing  will 
either  compel  or  arrest  their  attention ;  you  may  quote  Scripture, 
but  they  will  be  none  the  wiser    there  is  so  time,  white  the 
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ler  is  going  forward,  for  his  hearers  to  search  out  the  texts, 
ps  there  is  no  inclination,  and  remember  them  with  once 
ig  they  cannot.  But  let  them  know  that  each  of  them  may 
led  on  for  an  answer  at  the  next  moment,  and  it  is  obvious 
Q  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  sufficient  stimulus  will  be  given  to 
3  attention  of  the  pupils.  And  once  succeed  in  fixing  their 
ion  by  such  means,  and  you  have  accomplished  that  which 
baps  the  most  useful  of  all  the  results  of  catechising — ^you 
impelled  them  to  think.  On  this  point  Archdeacon  I&ther's 
are  admirable : 

he  sermon  was  blameless,  but  there  was  no  constraint  upon  them 
s  their  thoughts  to  it.  But  just  here  is  the  catechist's  advantage  ; 
thod  forces  the  child  to  think.  Some  little  effort  and  application  of 
s  required  of  him — is  actually  extorted  from  him  every  moment, 
d  of  making  a  speech,  the  instructor  has  put  a  question ;  perhaps 
got  no  answer,  or  a  wrong  answer,  but  he  is  not  beating  the  airi 
is  pains  are  not  thrown  away  ;  if  he  has  but  shown  his  pupil  that 
ling  has  been  asked  of  him,  to  which  he  can  render  no  reply,  at 
ie  has  arrested  his  attention,  and  probably  excited  his  curiosity, 
nvinced  him  moreover  of  his  ignorance,  and  made  him  perceive 
what  place  and  instance  he  needs  information  ;  and  therefore  if 
not  made  a  proselyte,  he  has  got  a  hearer,  and  from  so  small  a 
ing,  greater  things  are  soon  to  follow.  A  few  questions  more 
e  pupil's  mind  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  point  to  which  the  in- 
•r  desires  to  bring  him,  till  his  eye  actually  catches  it,  and  he  sees 
himself,  perceives  that  he  has  gone  a  step,  and  has  ground  to 
upon  in  reaching  further ;  and  because  he  had  something  to  do 
ce  his  advantage  of  his  teacher's  hint,  and  has  himself  delivered 
lult  of  his  own  reflections,  he  has  discovered  that  he  is  capable  of 
ling,  and  his  interest  is  excited  and  his  mind  gladdened,  as  the 
I  gain  of  application  and  effort  comes  to  him." — pp.  xxxil,  xxxiii. 

9  is  perfectly  true.  The  interest  which  is  capable  of  being 
i  in  their  young  minds  by  a  judicious  teacher,  is  ouite 
sing  to  those  who  are  used  to  contemplate  them  merely  as 
headed  youngsters,  fit  for  nothing  better  than  bird-ten<ung, 
noisy  urchins  playing  at  pitch-iartiiing  in  the  streets.  And 
e  know  that,  once  manage  to  keep  up  this  interest,  the 
st  part  of  the  work  is  done — that  is,  for  the  present;  and 
k  familiarity  with  Scripture  is  induced,  that  your  subsequent 
ung  will  tell  upon  him  with  tenfold  effect  in  after-years, 
sre  is  one  argument  more  which  we  cannot  refrain  from 
^  at  in  favour  of  the  public  catechising  of  the  young,  as  the 
h  directs  us  all  to  do.  There  are,  we  apprehend,  none  of  our 
1  brethren  but  will  readily  acknowledge  the  difficulty  which 
n  felt  in  the  course  of  preaching,  not  merely  as  to  whm^  but 


iw  to  kotB  to  bring  formrd  a.i  ftO  certain  aubjecto,  whidi  minis- 
terial  fiutbfulnees  t^b  them  mast  not  be  paaoed  ov^  in  unbroken 
vlence,  but  whioh,  nevertbeiees,  minioterial  prudenoe  whispers 
must  be  moet  flftntjinidy  and  iigfaUy  aUuded  to,  ieet  mwe  hsnn  be 
done  by  tondiing  than  omitting  tbem.  The  source  of  the  diffi- 
eulty  ifl  twofold.  Oertain  grown  nmnbera  of  your  emgregatiou 
(it  niatten  not  whether  nuoy  or  few)  are  living  in  some  sin,— • 
t^ce,  for  example,  dinent  "niey  are  known  to  be  so,  and  the^ 
koow  thai  you  are  aware  of  it.  Yet  if  you  preach  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  clunces  are  ten  to  one  that,  to  a  man,  they  take  oSence. 
" He  preached  at  me,"  is  the  immediate  cry ;  "I  may  be  led,  but 
I  can't  be  driven."  And  the  consequence  is,  they  not  only  con- 
firm themselves  more  obstinately  in  tiiat  particular  sin,  but  their 
hearts  are  hardened  against  your  preachiiup  in  general ;  if,  indeed, 
they  do  not  leave  your  ministir  and  the  Cnurcn  altogether.  Thi^ 
then,  is  one  source  of  the  dimculty — the  iMwiUingneu  of  mm  t» 
b«  told  of  tMr/aulU.  Coupled  with  tlua  is  their  ununmn^fww  U> 
lava  their  pr*ftdict»  ditturoed.  Yet  so  utterly  ignorant  of  first 
principles  are  the  bulk  of  our  hearers,  especiaUy  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  Church  polity,  that — were  they  never  bo  ameo* 
able  to  the  correction  of  their  faults — the  preacher  can  scarcely 
hope  by  the  plunesb  st^ments  (perhaps  the  plainer,  the  mora 
hope\aBa)  to  do  more  than  offend  their  prejudices.  There  is  no 
ground  on  which  their  mind  can  take  its  stand,  to  judge  of  the 
reason^lenees  and  truth  of  what  w  advanced.  Is  it  not,  then, 
obvious  that  /tare — in  public  catechising — we  have  the  opportunity 
ready  made  to  our  hands  for  teaching  many  home  truths  whi(»i 
our  adult  congregation  would  swallow  in  no  other  way!  We 
instil  them  drop  by  drop.  We  teach  them  under  the  pretence  of 
teaching  others;  and  we  teach  them  too  by  such  infinitesimal 
doses  of  first  principles — which  their  minds  will  after  a  while  apply 
in  spite  of  themselves,— that  we  do  not  risk  offending  their  pre- 
judices. It  is  a  successful  coune  of  moral  homceopathy.  They 
do  not  perceive  what  you  are  driving  at,  and  by  and  ):>y  an 
surprised  into  aoquieeeenoe. 
As  the  Arehdeaoon  aaya : 

"  Thoa  all  the  people  of  your  charge  will  have  the  benefit  of  BU 
easy  and  familiar  method :  you  will  have  an  oppartanlt)'  you  much 
want  of  intlilling  imtruetion,  drop  by  drop,  into  ignorant  adulu  as  well 
as  into  ignorant  children ;  and  you  will  be  enabled,  with  almost  equal  eaw 
and  advantage,  to  arrest  and  fix  their  attention.  For  next  to  being 
■deed  a  queadon  ourselvM,  nothing  awakens  and  interests  ua  more  than 
hearing  others  questioned.  Tbere  will  be  curiosity  to  catch  the  child's 
Kply.  A  thought  oan  scarcely  fail  to  cross  the  listener  bow  be  should 
refdy  himfulf,  v  whether  b^  ouuld  reply.    Uany  are  glad  to.get  inform 


mtdon  witkoat  die  risk  of  expoetng  pfeteot  ignoniiciat  Md  ifl^mk 
ik»  iafiMnnalion  b  wa(diad  and  waited  fort  it  is  letaiued*  Mof  t  people 
take  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  efibrte  of  children ;  and  hexe  the 
auditory  is  composed  of  persons  who  regard  the  very  children  before 
them  with  a  peculiar  solicitude." — ^p.  zU 

The  following  paaeaae,  selected  from  the  body  of  the  woric,  will 
aenre  to  give  some  litUe  illuatration  of  what  we  have  eaid  above^ 
and  wiU,  at  the  aame  time,  afford  an  example  of  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  thia  acoomplished  eatechiat  (now  gone  to  reap 
tiie  reward  of  hia  labours)  was  wont  to  press  the  juices  out  of  toe 
kernel  which  the  Church  Catechism  placed  in  his  hand.  He  is 
lecturing  on  the  baptismal  privil^es,  as  set  forth  in  the  reply  to 
the  second  question. 

^'  MThat  is  the  second  privilege  t  The  being  made  the  child  of  God.— - 
What  have  you  told  me  Christ  is  to  God  ?  His  Son. — In  what  rela* 
tion,  then,  do  those  who  are  members  of  Christ  stand  to  God  ?  In  that 
of  children :  '  For,'  says  the  Seriptnre,  '  ye  are  all  children  of  God  by 
fiiith  in  Christ  Jesus.'— How,  then,  must  we  henceforth  regard  God  f 
As  a  father.— And  how  must  we  behave  to  Him  ?  As  children. «^I 
suppose,  then,  He  will  tvsat  us  as  such.  Does  a  loving  father  keep  his 
dear  child  at  a  distance  ?  No :  he  delights  to  have  him  come  to  himt 
without  fear  or  doubting,  for  every  thing  he  wants.*— What  does  8t« 
Paul  say  to  the  Galatians  about  that  ?  '  Because  ye  are  sons,  God 
hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba» 
Father.' — So  you  may  come  and  pray  to  God  in  hope.  What  words 
bath  your  Saviour  put  into  your  mouth  to  encourage  you  to  thisf 
'  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father.' — What  does  a  father  mean  to  giTc 
his  son  in  the  end  ?  A  good  inheritance.— But  does  he  give  it  him 
immediately  ?  No. — ^Why  not  ?  Because  he  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  it.«— Then  what  good  diing  does  he  give  him  first  ?  A  good  edu- 
cation.— And  in  order  to  that,  whom  does  he  put  him  under  ?  Tutors 
and  governors. — Has  God  done  so  by  you?  Yes. — Who  stands  fa 
God's  place  over  yon  f^m  your  birth  f  My  parents.— ^ And  for  whose 
sake  must  you  obey  them?  God's  sake.-— They  may  commit  their 
aathority  to  somebody  else.  To  whom,  in  ftet,  have  they  eonunitted 
it  ?  To  the  schoolmaster.'*— Then»  for  whose  sake  must  you  obey  him  t 
First,  for  my  parenta' ;  and  ultimately,  lor  Ood's.r^Has  not  God  esta- 
blished a  visible  society  upon  earth,  in  which  He  has  appointed  pastors 
and  teachers,  Cor  the  work  of  the  ministry  !  Yes. — What  do  you  call 
this  society  ?  The  Church.— *Then  you  must  look  up  to  the  pastors 
and  teachers  of  the  Church  to  be  trained.  Now  suppose  you  shall 
have  been  trained  properly,  what  does  St.  Paul  say,  you  will  be  meet, 
or  fit  for?  To  be  partakers  'of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints.'" — 
p.  77. 

Considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  work 
before  us  has  been  composed  and  published,  we  feel  unwilling  to 
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looV  otherwise  than  moet  tenderly  at  it.  Nevertheless  we  feet 
bound  to  caution  those  who  ma.j  be  inclined  to  make  use  of  it, 
not  to  allow  the  author^s  eiumples,  more  especially  the  Second 
Part,  which  relates  to  the  Church  Catechism  itself,  to  serve  for 
more  than  exampta ;  not  to  allow  any  portion  to  supersede  the 
efforts  of  their  own  mental  powers.  It  was  never  intended  hy  its 
reverend  author  for  this ;  but  merely  as  a  guide,  a  direction  at 
first.  It  is  much  too  meagre  in  most  points  to  serve  as  more. 
We  may  particularly  instance  the  part  relating  to  "  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,"  and  the  duties  to  C^od  and  our 
ne^hbour : — two  portions  on  which  we  have  heard  a  skilful  cate- 
chist  dilate  with  much  advantage. 

But  in  truth,  we  would  fwn  warn  our  readers  that  books  of  any 
sort,  however  elaborate,  can  be  no  more  than  mere  occasional  helps 
and  lights.  He  will  never  make  a  good  catechist — nay,  he  will 
make  but  a  sorry  one,  who  depends  upon  a  certain  line  of  ques- 
tioning which  be  may  have  prepared  beforehand.  To  prepare 
Doeself  is  indeed  necessary,  Mid  with  the  greatest  pains ;  and  uiort 
notes,  consisting  of  leadinff  questions  and  Scripture  references, 
with  any  particular  point  capable  of  illustration  here  and  there, 
may  be  useful,  if  not  quite  necessary,  to  assist  the  memory  of  the 
catechiat,  and  prevent  his  rambling  too  far  A-om  the  chief  matter 
in  hand.  But  beyond  this  let  him  not  go.  He  must  be  ready  to 
seize  on  any  opportunity,  which  a  blundeiing  or  an  unexpected 
answer  will  afford.  He  must  have  bis  wits  constantly  about  him; 
he  must  remain  cool,  collected,  and  patient ;  above  all,  he  must 
never  lose  his  temper,  or  show  that  he  is  otherwise  than  interested 
himself  in  what  he  would  beget  an  interest  in  others  for.  Nor, 
lastly,  should  he  ever  suffer  himself  to  forget  that  he  is  not  a 
hired  master  in  his  school,  but  a  clei^;yinan  training  his  little 
flock  ID  church. 

Perhaps,  too,  we  may  be  pardoned,  if  we  venture  to  advise  tiut 
the  catechetical  lecture  in  the  church  shall  never  exceed  om 
aaarter  of  an  hour :  experience  has  proved  the  sufficiency  of  these 
Hmita  on  several  accounta.  It  must  be  an  uncommonly  apt  class 
of  catechnmens,  and  an  uncommonly  skilful  catechist,  that  can 
occupy  a  longer  time,  at  once,  than  this  to  advantage.  Besides, 
this  will  remove  a  difficulty  which  many  clergy  have  stated  to  us, 
as  to  the  carrying  out  the  direction  of  the  rubric.  There  are  not 
a  few  parishes  in  which,  either  From  the  people  having  become 
habituated  to  an  afternoon  sermon,  or  from  local  causes  it  may  be 
deemed  inexpedient  to  abolish  this ;  and  the  difficulty  is,  how  to 
preach  the  sermon  and  catechise  besides,  for  fear  of  wearying  the 
minds  of  the  auditory.  Now  if  the  catechising  be  made  to  mllow 
the  second  leason,  and  the  sermon  to  succeed  to  the  rest  of  the 
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prayers,  and  neither  of  them  be  allowed,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  apprehend  that  tlie  difficulty  will 
vanish :  the  time  allotted  to  instruction — whether  by  catechms  or 
by  prcsdicaiioj  will  not  exceed  the  half  hour ;  and  being  broken 
into  two  portions,  and  diversified  in  its  manner,  will  not  tire 
either  the  hearers  or  the  teacher,  where  a  set  half  hour  of  con* 
tinous  declamation  infallibly  would.  At  least,  we  have  seen  some-^ 
thing  of  this  sort  tried  with  apparently  good  effect. 

To  conclude,  charged  with  difficulty  as  the  catechising  openly 
in  the  church  confessedly  is  in  most  cases,  and  enhanced  as  this 
may  be  from  local  causes  in  other  cases,  we  would  earnestly  urge 
our  brethren  to  think  long  and  deeply  before  they  determine  to 
i*elinquish  it.     The  traveller  in  Surrey  will  see  many  an  acre  of 

t)roductive  ground,  which  once  was  nothing  but  a  seemingly  hope- 
ess  common ;  so  poor  and  so  stony  is  the  soil.  And  who  shall 
sit  down  with  folded  arms,  and  declare  that  his  lot  has  been  cast 
in  so  unpromising  a  parish,  that  nothing  save  disappointment  can 
result  from  perseverance,  pains,  and  prayer  I  Arehaeacon  Bather^s 
was  certainly  one  of  those  spots  which  we  are  used  to  think  not 
particularly  favourable  for  great  moral  or  intellectual  results :  to 
us  then  his  experience  may  afford  some  encouragement.  Let  us 
hear  it  :-^ 

"I  was,"  he  writes,  "inducted  in  1804  to  the  liviDg  which  I  now 
hold.  I  set  to  my  work  at  once,  and  preached  as  plainly  and  as  well 
as  I  knew  how,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  no  good  came  of  it. 
Still,  however,  I  could  not  but  see,  that  with  respect  to  the  elder  part 
of  my  congregation,  talk  as  I  would,  I  could  not  talk  it  into  them. 
Now  and  then  I  might  say  a  thing  would  strike  them,  but  as  to  the 
general  argument  of  my  discourse,  it  was  all  thrown  away.  My  old 
lesson  in  catechising  came  into  my  mind  [this  refers  to  an  anecdote  of 
his  school-days],  and  I  turned  myself  to  the  younger  sort.  We  had  at 
that  time  in  the  parish  a  good  many  boys,  from  13  to  17  years  of  age. 
They  worked  in  the  collieries  on  week-days,  and  came  to  church  on 
Sundays,  and  they  were  generally  very  well  disposed.  So,  '  I  will 
take  my  catechumens  from  these,*  I  thought ;  but  then,  not  one  in  six 
of  them  could  read.  I  found  a  couple  of  working  colliers  who  could 
read  very  well,  and  I  made  them  my  Sunday-school  masters.  The 
chief  thing  they  had  to  do  was  this : — I  appointed  them  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  not  exceeding  two  verses  at  the  most,  and  I  saw  that  they 
could  read  it  themselves  with  intelligence.  They  then  read  it  pause  hy 
pause  to  the  boys,  who  soon  learnt  the  words,  and  could  repeat  them 
with  intelligence  too.  Then,  after  Divine  service,  I  got  my  pupils  to 
deliver  the  passage  to  me  with  one  voice,  and  I  questioned  them  upon 
it ;  and  by  this  means  I  found  that  I  could  communicate  much  religious 
knowledge,  which  might  be,  and  has  been,  held  fast  till  now.  Besides 
thiS|  I  haid  two  little  dame  schools,  containing  sixty  children  each,  and  I 
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Aoogbt  I  would  try  to  do  Mmethiiig  with  tliem  that  might  be  of  nae  to 
Other*  who  «honld  hoKT  them,  I  appointed  b  eerrice  on  a  week-day, 
and  catechised  the  children  before  the  eongregation.  It  waa  Tory  hard 
work.  I  could  not  for  a  long  while  get  the  children  to  speak  audibly 
and  dlatindlyi  and  I  waa  obliged  to  anawer  three- quartera  of  the  quea- 
dona  myseli^  HoweTer,  yon  will  always  have  a  aharp  lad  or  two 
among  120  children,  and  'Jack'  made  a  good  hit  now  and  then,  and 
'^Tom'  now  and  then,  and  the  parents  were  pleated.  Beridea  which, 
aa  the  parent!  aat  in  the  pews  cloae  to  the  oialet,  where  the  children 
Were  pieced,  I  eoutd  aometimes  ask  them  a  question,  and  often  got  a- 
tery  pertinent  answer.  Bnt  then  came  Dr.  Bell,  and  I  got  a  class  that 
conld  read  fluently,  and  with  correct  emphasis  and  expresdon,  and 
thenceforth  I  had  ground  to  stand  upon." — pp.  8,  4. 

In  commending,  m  we  do  most  cordially,  this  little  work  to  the 
•UentioQ  of  the  parochial  clet^  in  general,  and  with  it,  of  course, 
tlie  exercise  of  which  it  treats,  we  are  commendins  undoubtedly 
a  very  difficult  duty.  But  theae  are  not  days,  we  bMieve,  in  which 
the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  will  shrink  from  a  duty  be- 
pause  it  is  difficult.  We  express  our  couTiction  that  catecbi«ng 
is  the  great  instrument,  uudw  Q«d,  for  efFecting  the  regeneration 
of  our  country,  and  saving  us  from  the  woeful  oSecIa  of  the  inlidel 
liberality,  the  false  and  hollow  charity,  which  seem  destined  to 
constitute  the  peculiar  trial  of  Christ  a  Church  in  this  and  the 
ancoeeding  generation.  We  do  not  stay  to  inquire  bow  often 
this  exercise  can  be  attended  to  ;  or  how  far  it  may  be  made  to 
consiBt,  in  particular  cases,  with  the  other  labours  of  the  Gergv. 
Bnt  (in  the  words  of  the  late  Archdeacon  of  Salop),  "  to  men  in 
tamest  in  their  calling,  whose  care  is  not  to  justify  their  own 
^urea,  but  to  avail  themselves  as  they  may  of  every  facility  for 
usefulness,  to  such  we  commend  an  instrument  wluch  may  very 
well  aid  their  purpose." 
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Art.  VlIL — I.  Essajfs  and  TcJea.  Jy  John  Sterling.  Col^ 
het$d  and  EdUed^  %oUh  a  Memoir  of  his  Lt/e,  By  Julius 
Oharles  Hark,  M.A.y  Bedor  of  Hurstmonceiue,  In  2  voU. 
London :  J.  W,  Parker. 

2.  The  Minion  of  ihs  ComforUr^  and  other  Sermons  with  Noim* 
By  Julius  Charles  Hark,  M.A,^  Archdeacon  of  Lewes. 
London :  J.  W.  Parker. 

3.  The  Life  of  Jos^h  Blanco  White.  Written  hy  himself.  With 
portions  of  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  John  Hamilton 
Thom.  fn  S  'tols.   London:  Chapman. 

4.  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  the  Future^  ^e.  By  Chris- 
tian Charles  Josias  Bunssn,  D.Ph.y  D.C.L.  London: 
Longmans. 

5.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold^  D.D.^  ^c*  By 
A.  P.  Stanley,  M.A.    In  2  vols.     London  i  Fellowes^ 

6.  fhe  Life  of  Jesus  Christy  Ae.  By  Augustus  Neanbkr. 
London :  Low. 

The  volumes  which  stand  first  on  the  list  of  books  witb  which 
we  have  headed  these  pages  are  not  without  interest,  as  the  me- 
morials of  a  cultivated  intellect,  though  not  of  any  very  high 
order,  and  of  a  disposition  which  appears  to  have  attracted  the 
sympathies  of  a  large  circle  of  frienas.  But  it  is  not  in  reference 
to  tne  intellectual,  or  even  the  moral  aspect  of  this  work,  in 
itself,  that  we  pause  for  a  while  on  its  contents.  We  look  at  them 
indeed  as  affording  distressing  evidence  of  studies  misdirected^ 
talents  misapplied,  and  faith  subverted;  but  we  deem  them 
calculated  to  afford  a  not  unseasonable  warning  against  the  in- 
sidious approaches  of  infidelity,  under  the  guise  of  superior  phi- 
losophidu  enlightenment  and  liberation  of  thought  from  needless 
restraints.  Mr.  Hare  has  so  far  done  good  service  by  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work,  although  not  exactlv  in  the  way  perhaps 
^ich  he  had  in  view  in  collecting  the  writings  of  his  pupil,  and 
giving  them  to  the  world.  He  is  indeed  so  far  led  away  by  his 
sympathy  with  Sterling,  as  to  hold  him  up  to  admiration  as  a  bold 
and  fearless  investigator  of  truth,  and  a  leader  in  the  cause  of 
progress.  His  errors  are  carefully  extenuated^  and  the  reader  is 
taught  to  abstain  from  passing  any  condemnation  on  his  conduct 
and  opinions.  The  connexions  subsisting  between  Mr.  Hare 
and  Mr.  Sterling  were  very  intimate.     Standing  in  the  relation 
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of  tutor  and  papil,  subsequently  of  rector  and  curate,  and 
allied  by  tke  most  intimate  friendship,  and  even  by  family  con- 
nexion ;  we  can  of  course  understand,  and  make  allowance  for, 
much  of  what  might  otherwise  have  aurprised  us  in  this  book. 
But  we  must  ref^n  from  following  the  train  of  observations  to 
which  we  might  here  be  led,  and  reserve  them  for  a  more  fitting 
place. 

Mr.  Sterling,  as  we  learn  from  his  biography,  became,  at  Gam- 
bridge,  the  associate  of  Mr.  Trench  and  Mr.  Maurice ;  with  the 
latter  of  whom  he  became  connected  by  marriage,  and  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  formation  of  his  views.  He  com- 
menced life  as  a  follower  of  that  n^ati'M  system  in  reference  to 
religion,  which  distinguished  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  thirty 
years  ago— >'.  e.,  in  fact,  as  a  sceptic.  Subsequently  he  became, 
under  the  influence  of  Coleridge,  Archdeacon  Hare,  &c.,  more 
reconciled  to  Christian  doctrines,  but  he  eventually  reverted  to 
the  negative  system,  under  the  guidance  of  Carlyle  and  of  the 
German  writers  Schleienuacher,  Strauas,  &c. 

Mr.  Hare  admits  that "  there  was  altcayi  a  broad  divergence  ia 
his  opinions,  from  those  which  are  held  by  the  great  body  of  the 
Church,  the  very  same  divergence  of  which  Coleridge  speaks  in 
his  *  GonfessioDS  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit""  (p.  129).  This  related 
to  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  wliich  Sterling  denied.  Whether 
this  includes  the  period  previous  to  Sterling's  ordination  iu  1834, 
we  cannot  positively  say ;  but  it  appears  from  the  narrative,  that 
Archdeacon  Hare  had  several  years  before  urged  Sterling  to  take 
holy  orders,  at  a  period  when  he  must  have  been  conscious  that 
"  the  tendency  of  his  early  education  was  negative."  When  a 
person  holding  Archdeacon  Hare's  situation  tells  us  that  he  has 
strongly  urged  a  man  of  sceptical  and  unsound  views  to  take  holy 
orders, — a  man  with  whose  opinions  he  was  fully  acquainted — we 
must  sa^  that  an  eacouragement  is  at  once  held  out  to  any  amount 
of  indinerence,  however  criminal,  in  the  choice  and  recommen- 
dation of  candidates  for  holy  orders.  What  condition  can  be 
more  essontial  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry,  than 
a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity !  Such  was  not  a 
qualification  at  any  time  possessed  by  Mr.  Sterling. 

Mr.  Sterling  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his 
health,  to  relinquish  the  active  duties  of  hrs  calling,  in  a  few 
months  after  his  ordination  as  Mr.  Hai-c's  curate.  His  time  was 
thenceforward  spent  in  literary  undertakings,  chiefly  in  writing 
for  periodicals  ;  while  his  studios  lay  for  the  most  part  in  German 
theology,  which  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Maurice  have  recommended 
as  calculated  to  improve  our  own,  and  which  Mr.  Hare's  curate 
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piiraued  with  a  zeal  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  friends.  In 
fatter  years,  he  relinquished  theological  studies  for  the  most  part, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  poetry  and  tales  of  fiction ;  but  his  views 
on  religious  matters  were  of  a  very  decided  complexion,  and  his 
anxiety  for  the  overthrow  of  existing  beliefs  and  Churches  wa^ 
overwhelming. 

It  was,  doubtless,  the  boldness  and  speculativeness  of  his  views 
which  gathered  around  him  the  friendsnip  of  a  host  of  congenial 
minds,  sympathizing  in  the  general  complexion  of  their  philoso- 
phical and  theological  tendencies,  though  separated  by  strongly- 
marked  differences  in  points  of  detail.  We  only  miss  one  name  from 
the  circle  who  ought  to  have  held  a  conspicuous  place  there,  we  mean 
Blanco  White.  Sut  the  names  of  Hare,  Bunsen,  Garlyle,  Coleridge, 
Emerson,  Thirlwall,  Maurice,  Francis  Newman,  JohnMiU,  Samuel 
Wilberforce,  Arnold,  and  Trench,  are  familiar  to  all  the  readers 
of  this  work,  as  the  friends  and  associates  of  Mr.  Sterling, — ^the 
subjects  of  his  warmest  admiration  and  deepest  sympathies.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Trench,  we  ar^  led  to  conclude  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Mr.  Sterling's  religious  tendencies  was  a  subject  of  some 
material  difference  between  them.  The  connexion  of  Mr.  Sterling 
with  his  friends  is  not  uninteresting  or  unimportant  in  any  point 
of  view.  His  life  reveals  a  link  between  writings  and  doctrines, 
which  we  mentally  class  together  almost  involuntarily,  notwith- 
standing their  differences  in  many  points,  but  which  we  could 
hitherto  only  connect  by  their  tendencies.  In  Sterling's  life, 
however,  these  various  systems  are  brought  together  as  parts 
and  offshoots  of  one  great  movement,  each  playing  its  part,  and 
allied  by  secret  ties  of  sympathy  with  the  rest. 

We  proceed  to  extract  a  few  interesting  passages.  In  allusioa 
to  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  we  find  the  Allowing  :-^ 

"  The  greatest  benefit,  and  the  moat  lasting,  derived  from  the  years 
spent  at  college,  often  lies  in  the  friendships  formed  there.  This  was 
eminently  the  case  with  Sterling.  Of  those  with  whom  he  lived 
familiarly,  several  continued  hiu  intimate  friends  through  Ufe^  especially 
Richard  Trench  and  Frederick  Maurice,  both  of  whom  he  loved  and 
revered  with  an  affection  such  as  can  only  spring  from  a  strong  and  deep 
heart.  He  often  declared  that  to  the  latter,  with  whom  he  was  after- 
wards connected  by  their  marrying  two  sisters,  he  owed  more  than  to 
any  otiier  man  except  Coleridge.  Writing  to  me  in  1829,  while  they 
were  writing  together  for  the  Athenceum^  he  said, '  Of  what  good  you 
have  found  in  the  Athen43ewm^  by  far  the  greater  part  is  attributable  to 
him.  When  I  have  done  any  good,  I  have  seldom  been  more  than  a 
patch  of  sand  to  receive  and  retain  the  impression  of  his  footstep.*  And 
again,  speaking  of  the  Essays  which  open  these  volumes ;  '  the  shades 
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^  the  dead  are  mine  ;  but  all  that  ia  in  them  vai  teamt  frbm  Coleridge 
or  Maurice.'  With  tha  help  of  the  latter,  he  gradually  emancipated 
himself  from  that  corrupt  and  cnunpieg  tyttem  of  opioions  in  philo- 
•ophy  and  taate,  which  he  had  brogght  witl)  him  to  college," — Vol.  i. 
pp.  xiii.  zir. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  the  "  n^fiM"  views  of  which  Mr. 
Httre  speaks  were  shared  hj  Mr.  Sterling's  liiends !  We  quote 
the  following  as  deserving  of  remark,  though  not  relating  to  that 
particular  branch  of  the  school  to  which  Mr.  Stertiog  belonged. 

"  In  a  letter  in  1B43,  speaking  of  Arnold,  one  of  lb  EngUtkmen  of 
e«r  Aa^i  wAom  he  <mo*i  atbnired,  ha  *ayi,  '  There  ii  a  aingleneat  of  eye 
in  faii  writings,  which  it  at  lite  ithal  one  eoneeioei  of  the  Deili/,  ai  a  itai 
to  the  aun.  I  know  not  what  hi^iei  praiae  wuld  be  given  to  any 
mortal." — Vol.  i.  p.  xxx. 

"  So  again  in  the  last  yaara  pf  bii  lib,  having  juit  read  the  Biography 
qf  Arnold,  he  writes,  '  I  like,  respect,  and  love  the  man  ...  I  cer- 
tunly  am  disappointed  at  the  narrowness  of  his  range  of  thought,  bis 
mtira  want  of  imaginatinui  of  huAour,  of  philotophy,  and  even  of 
philosophical  criticism.  And  yet  how  noble  a  man  he  was  practically  I 
and  bow  clear  his  view  of  the  moral  evils  of  England." — pp.  zxxi.  coxii. 

He  afterwank  asks,  "  Has  all  our  hope  of  a  better  day  dis- 
appeared with  Arnold  r'  Mr.  Hare,  in  speakmg  of  certain  wri- 
tiDgs  of  Sterling,  says — 

"  Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  precious  quality  in  them  is  the  deep 
ejpKjpathi/  mth  the  errort  andfauUt,  and  even  with  the  itni  of  mankind ; 
a  sympathy  which  in  diSerent  modes  characterises  the  works  of  his  two 
peat  friends,  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Carlyle." — p.  xxiv. 

In  allusion  to  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Mr.  Sterling  remarks — 

"  '  I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  Thirlwall's  history  over  again,  and  have 
fsund  even  more  in  it  than  I  had  auppoted.  I  can  name  no  history  In 
English  at  all  comparable  to  it  for  depth  and  compass,  unless — prepare 
to  laugh, — Carlyle's,'  Mr.  Hare  adds, '  This  admiration  for  the  Hiitory 
of  Ortece,  and  for  its  author's  other  nrilingt,  was  often  expressed."— 
Vol.  i.  pp.  civ.  cv. 

The  following  oocuis  in  one  of  Mr.  St^ling^a  lettem. 

"  John  Mill  has  now  obtained  the  nnoontrolled  management  of  The 
London  Revien ;  and  he  is  very  anxious  to  make  it  a  large  and  freer 
kind  of  organ.  He  has  written  to  persuade  me  to  contribute  |  but  I 
have  answered  him  that  for  several  reasoni  I  cannot  do  to  Bt  present." 
r-p.  cvfi. 
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It  is  a  canons  coincidence  that  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Mill 
should  have  had  Blanco  White  as  a  contributor  to  the  ^^  London 
Beview.^  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely  accord- 
ant in  sentiments  with  Mr.  Sterling. 

*'  Dorinff  the  lummer  of  1839,  at  Clifton,  Sterling  became  acquainted 
with  Mn  Francis  Newman,  the  present  Professor  of  Latin  at  the  Lon« 
don  Unifersity  College,  who  soon  became  one  of  his  most  highly 
valued  friends,  and  his  esteem  for  whom  he  proved  by  leaving  his  eldest 
son  under  his  guardianship.''— -p.  cxliii. 

The  gentleman  here  referred  to  seceded  from  the  Church  of 
England  many  years  ago,  and  became  connected  with  the  sect 
of  Darbyites  we  believe ;  since  which  he  is  understood  to  have 
adopted  views  in  religion  generally  in  accordance  with  tiiose  of  the 
TTnitarians,  or  of  the  German  Rationalists. 

We  find  Mr.  Sterling  in  the  midst  of  all  his  theological  specu-> 
lotions,  continuing  in  h^its  of  intimacy  with  all  his  eariy  friends. 

"  Of  all  my  own  contemporary  friends,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  if 
one  who  thinks  me  entitled  to  write  verses  except  Trench.  •  .  .  Car^* 
lyle  writes  to  me  that  he  likes  the  Hymns,  which  is  a  great  deal  for  him 
to  say  of  any  verses  of  minot  ...  I  had  the  other  day  a  very  beautiful 
and  most  cordially  affectionate  letter  from  him,"-— p.  cxlvi* 

Shortly  after  we  read  the  following : — 

"  For  some  time  he  had  also  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  John  Mill, 
^en  at  Falmouth,  one  of  the  friends  whom  for  many  years  he  had  most 
loved,  and  esteemed,  and  admired. "-*-p.  cxlvii. 

He  appears  to  have  thought  that  his  friends  were  scarcely  equal 
to  the  task  before  them. 

''  Pray  believe  that  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  right  to  blase  up 
suddenly  in  the  face  of  a  nation's  creed  and  customs.  Nothing  but 
reverence  for  truth  should  exceed  our  reverence  for  all  objects  of  men's 
living  faith ;  and  I  am  most  anxious  to  be  preserved  from  a  spirit  of 
intemperate  blame  or  of  mocking  levitv.  If  I  saw  any  hope  that 
Maurice^  and  Samuel  Wilherforce^  and  their  fellows,  could  re-organize 
and  re-animate  the  Church  and  nation,  or  that  their  own  minds  coM 
continue  progresiive  withotU  becoming  revolutionary,  I  think  I  could 
willingly  wrap  my  head  in  my  cloak,  or  lay  it  in  Uie  grave,  without  a 
word  of  protest  against  aught  that  is.  But  I  am  well  assured  that  this 
cannot  be." — p.  cxlii. 

We  find  allusions  to  other  friends  elsewhere. 

"  I  have  had  a  most  cordial  letter  from  Emerson,  thanking  me  for 
my  poems."— p.  cxliv. 
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"  Carlyle,  I  have  not  heard  from  lately,  but  see  many  proofa  that  he 
u  gradually  doing  hit  work,  and  convincing  men's  hearts  that  no  helief 
can  be  adopted  a*  useful,  unless  embraced  as  true,  without  being  far 
worae  than  useless ;  a  brief  proposition  of  most  revolutionary  import 
in  a  day  like  ours." — p.  cxlv. 

"  Carlyle  is  the  only  man  I  know  of  (unless  M.)  under  sixty,  who  has 
shown  himself  the  possessor  of  transcendent  genius ;  and  in  him  it  all 
serves  the  purpose  of  moral  and  political  exbortation,  like  that  of  the 
old  Hebrew  prophets." — p.  clvi. 

"  Francis  Newman,  who,  alone  of  my  friends  here,  has  spent  bis  life 
in  reflection  and  study,  is  just  gone ;  and  it  will  be  long  before  J  find 
his  match." — p.  clix. 

"1  have  seen  very  lately  nothing  that  has  much  interested  me,  but 

Emerson's  Essays.     They  are  sometimes  self- contradictory but 

they  have  much  of  depth,  of  comprehensiveness,  and  of  beauty,  and 
express  what  at  this  time  many  minds  among  us  require,  and  yet  will 
hardly  find  in  English." — p.  clxii. 

"  The  loss  of  Arnold,  whom  I  never  saw,  has  grieved  me  as  if  be  had 

been  n  friend much,  on  your  account,  do  I  rejoice  to  hear  that 

Bunsen  is  to  be  at  Herstmonceux  .  ,  .  ,  Arnold  I  believe  to  have  been 
one  of  the  very  few,  perhaps  the  only  man  in  England,  seeing  the  whole 
evil,  and  prepared  to  make  such  changn  in  llie  Chiirch-sytlem  as  might 
possibly  have  rendered  it  effectual  for  its  nominal  purpose  among  those 
who  moat  need  a  moral  reform.  Here  Ihe  real  Church  is  Wrtleyan  ;  but 
over  three-fourths  of  England  there  is,  I  fear,  none." — pp.  cxcvii,-ix. 

Of  Ventnor,  he  says : — 

"The  only  serious  disadvantage  is  the  distance  from  Herstmonceux, 
and  all  places  where  I  can  see  the  face  of  a  friend."— p.  ccviiL 

In  his  last  illness,  he  writes,  that  the  affection  of  his  friends  had 
been  a  real  comfort. 

"  There  was  a  note  from  Carlyle  not  long  since,  I  think  the  noblest 
and  tenderest  thing  that  ever  came  from  humane  pen.  Mill's  letters 
have  been  almost  equally  remarkable,  and  considering  the  roan  are 
much  more  so.  Newman  has  been  all  in  word  and  deed  that  man 
could  be.  A  letter  of  Emerson  had  more  heart  than  one  would  suppose 
could  be  found  in  all  America.  Trench,  in  spite  of  much  inward  and 
outward  separation,  has  shown  himself  what  he  always  was,  one  whose 
feelings  are  pure  as  crystal,  and  warm  as  the  sun.  Of  the  Maurices 
and  my  brother  I  need  not  write."— p.  ccxvi. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  some  further  account  of  the 
connexion  between  Mr.  Hare,  the  biographer,  and  Mr.  Sterling. 

It  appears  that  their  intimacy  commenced  at  Cambridge,  where 
Sterling  becatc:  a  pupil  of  Mr.  HareX  who  writes  thus  on  the 
subject. 
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ae  aatumn  of  1824,  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
3  became  one  of  the  pnpils  at  my  classical  lectures  •  •  •  •  Thus 
in  acquaintance,  which  subsequently  ripened  into  one  of  the 
gciousfriendihips  vouchsafed  to  me  during  my  life.*' — p.  ix. 

is  thus  held  up  to  admiration : — 

y  sacrifices  of  these  kinds  he  did  seek  Truth,  with  a  stem  self 
jn,  and  rejoiced  in  offering  them  up  to  hen" — p.  zxix. 
here  are  persons  who  •  • .  •  are  gifted  with  a  sort  of  divining  rod 
"awing  out  what  was  hidden  in  the  hearts    of  their  brethren  ; 
»f  such  persons  I  have  known  no  finer  example  than  Sterling.     For 
m,  as  in  such  persons  it  must  ever  be,  the  nobleness  of  his  outward 
and  gesture  and  manner  betokened  that  of  his  spirit  .  •  •  •  I  know 
>y  witnesses  might  be  collected  out  of  all  classes  of  society,  who 
lid  rejoice  to  declare,  that  to  him  they  owed  the  first  awaking  of  a 
her  being,  that  from  him  they  learnt  what  they  were,  and  what  they 
;ht  to  be." 

In  1 834,  Mr.  Hare  met  Sterling  at  Bonn : 

'*  In  the  course  of  conversation,  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  the 
dvice  which  I  had  given  him  some  years  before,  to  enter  into  the 
Christian  ministry,  had  taken  root  in  his  mind,  and  was  beginning  to 
issume  a  definite  form.  He  talked  of  spending  a  year  or  two  abroad, 
Hrith  the  view  of  gaining  some  insight  into  German  philosophy  and 
heology,  and  said  he  then  hoped  to  take  orders,  if  he  could  find  any  one 
0  give  him  a  title.  I  sti;pngly  urged  him  to  execute  this  latter  resolu- 
ion,  adding,  that  if  when  he  did  so,  my  own  curacy  was  vacant,  I 
(hould  deem  it  a  blessed  priviiege  to  enlist  such  a  man  in  the  service 
)f  the  Church."-*p.  xlvii. 

Accordingly  in  due  time  he  became  curate  to  Mr.  Hare,  at 
rierstraonceux,  where  ^'  his  intercourse^  with  his  former  tutor  was 
o  the  latter  ^'  an  unspeakable  blessing^  (p.  Iv.),  and  where  an 
ntimacy  was  formed,  which  Mr.  Sterling  himself  described  as  that 
>f  "  brothers'"  (p.  Ivi.). 

He  was  compelled  in  1834  to  resign  his  parochial  duties. 

Considering  that,  as  the  biographer  admits,  ^^  the  tendency  of 
lis  early  education  had  been  negative,  after  that  mode  of  nega* 
iveness  which  we  may  remember  as  characteristic  of  such  as 
Irew  their  opinions  from  the  oracles  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
hirty  years  ago,"'  and  that  only  a  •'  temporary  reconciliation  *" 
vsLS  ^'  wrought  with  that  which  is  best  and  soundest  in  the  faith 
.nd  tWiVu^/oTMofhiscountrymen"'  (p.  cxxviii.),  it  seems  to  us,  we 
onfess,  deeply  reprehensible  to  have  urged  Steriing  to  take  orders 
^  some  years  before^  (as  he  himself  says)  ^^  his  neart  and  prin^ 
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oipiti  were  fixed  in  the  line  of  practical  Chrutiuuty  "  (p.  xIt.  ) ; 
before  he  had  seemed  to  himself^ "  to  enter  decidedly  and  for  tba 
first  time  into  posaeseion  of  those  blessings  which  are  odered  to 
all  in  Ghrist^B-redemption;"  before,  in  fact,  oe  far  as  we  can  judge, 
be  had  become  a  poeitire  believer  in  Christianity  !  It  aeems  to 
us,  that  the  interests  of  Christian  truth  were  mioUy  overiooked 
in  such  a  proceeding  as  this. 

Sterling  appears  to  have  been  throughout,  in  habits  of 
intimate  frieadship  with  Mr.  Hare.  To  the  {nstructions  of 
Ua  tutor,  we  presume,  we  may  attribute  his  predilection 
for  German  tbeologv ;  but  the  pupil  ultimately  followed 
tbe  current  of  that  tneology  into  depths  where  Mr.  Hare  did 
not  venture  to  follow  him.  He  appears  to  have  advanced 
fiuiher  thao  some  other  of  his  associates  and  fellows,  amonvst 
whom  he  SBpecially  mentions  Mr.  Trench,  as  estranged  by  his 
views.  Whether  Mr.  Sterling  or  Mr.  Hare  acted  in  oonsiateocy 
with  their  own  priociplea,  or  whether  they  had  either  of  them 
carried  out  those  principles  to  the  lengths  which  they  may  attain 
to  in  other  hands,  is  a  question  on  which  different  opmions  will  be 
held ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  Mr.  Hare  represents  his  friend  as  a 
leader  or  avant-coiirUr  of  those  whose  views  are  tending  to  the 
in^owment  of  theology.     His  view  of  the  matter  is  this ; — 

'*  Among  men  of  iDtellectaal  vigour,  I  will  not  lay  the  rosjority,  but 
nndonbtadly  a  very  large  portion,  are  only  withheld  Trom  open  infidelity 
by  giving  up  their  thought*  entirely  to  the  busineu  of  this  world,  and 
turning  away  with  a  compromiitng  indifiere^M  from  aerioui  iiiquiri«s 
about  religion.  In  lueh  a  state  of  things  it  beconiM  the  imperative 
duty  of  aH  who  love  the  truth  in  Chriit,  to  purgt  U,  to  far  at  they  can, 
from  the  alloy  mhich  it  may  have  contracted  in  ikt  emirtt  of  agti,  throttgk 
the  admixture  of  human  concetti,  and  mhieh  rendert  it  irreooncileable  with 
the  potlulalet  of  tht  undtrttanding.  Tfaii  is,  indeed,  a  very  delicate 
irork,  and  aeconlpanied  with  many  riaki ;  and  many  will  go  utray  in 
attempting  to  accompliih  it.  But  still  it  mnstba  done.  .  .  .  Wecan> 
not  arrest  the  winds  or  the  waves ;  nor  can  we  arreat  the  blasts  and 
tides  of  thought.  These,  too,  blow  and  roll  where  they  list.  We  may, 
indeed,  emploj  them  both  ;  but,  to  turn  tbem  to  account,  iw  mutt  tvffer 
MTtebiet  to  bt  impelled  and  borne  along  by  them.  .  .  .  Fresh  obitaoles 
are  ever  rising  across  our  path,  and  we  must  assail  them.  If  we  do  so, 
though  some  Uves  may  be  lost  in  the  attack,  on«o6«lruc<ton  i^fraiuXilsr 
mti  gradually  be  removed.  Now  Sterling  woa  one  of  the  men  whose 
nature  commanded  him  io  ttand  m  the  van  of  Annum  progrett.  He  be- 
longed to  the  body-guard  of  him  who  might  be  called  by  the  name  of 
the  heroic  Prussian,  Marshal  Forwards."— pp.  ccxxx.-zxxi. 

The  pnhJicatioQ  of  the  works  of  a  writer  whose  main  and  leading 
«hj64  for  many  yean  mw  the  Bobveraion  of  balief  in  the  mtpw- 


obaimcter  of  the  Ohristian  Bevdation  aflbrds,  we  think, 

rasiimption  that  the  editor  himielf  has  been  making  pro« 

n  the  same  direction.     If  Mr.  Sterling's  opinions  are  to  be 

as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  teaching  which  may  be  expected 

Jiose  whose  ttvani-^Hmrisr  he  is  to  be,  there  is,  we  thinks 

B  ground  for  alarm  at  what  is  before  as,  and  more  especially 

a  man  like  Archdeacon  Hare  ventures  openly  to  hold  up  a 

of  this  class  to  admiration.     We  might  ha?e  expected  from 

iever  a  solemn  wamine  against  the  causes  of  such  aberrations 

[r.  Sterling's.     We  might  haye  anticipated  some  attempt  to 

Jy  an  adUdote  to  tiie  poison  of  unbelief  which  is  thus  placed 

rs  an  unsuspecting  public.    But  this,  alas !  is  not  Mr.  Hare's 

IT.     He  deems  it  expedient  to  be  **  impelled  and  borne  along '" 

the  blasts  and  tides  of  thought,  even  if  they  are  infidel  in  their 

iracter.    He  endeavours  to  enlist  our  sympathies  for  the  sceptic. 

3  becomes  the  eulogist  of  one  who,  by  his  own  admission,  was, 

.*  almost  the  whole  of  his  life,  an  unbdiever  in  the  Divine  autho- 

^y  of  Christianity,  and  died  in  that  unbeliefs     Such  was  the 

tfu  position  occupied  by  one  whom  Mr.  Hare  holds  up  to  admi- 

fttion  as  a  hero  ''  in  tiie  van  of  human  progress.''    Of  course  he 

annot  condemn  him.    How  could  Mr.  Hare  condemn  a  man  who 

lad  simply  followed  out  his  speculations  under  the  guidance  of 

Neander,  Schleiermacher,  and  other  writers  recommended  by  his 

butor! 

'*  If  there  is  any  man  who,  having  exerted  himself  laboriously  and 
perseveringly  to  pry  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  our  nature,  to  pierce 
through  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  evil,  and  to  catch  a  gh'ropse  of  the 
light  and  glory  beyond  and  behind,  can  say  he  has  never  been  shaken 
3r  troubled  in  the  calm  composure  of  his  faith,  let  him  cast  a  stone  at 
Sterling  :  /  cannot," — p.  ocxxviii. 

Does  not  the  warning  which  Mr.  Hare  gives  in  condemning 
he  perusal  of  Strauss'  Life  of  Jesus  apply  equally  to  the  Grerman 
Theology  in  general !  ^^  If  we  walk  through  mire,  some  of  it  will 
»tick  to  us,  even  when  we  have  no  other  aim  than  to  make  our 
^ay  through  it,  much  tnore  when  we  dabble  about  it  and  sift  it. 
Such,  too,  must  be  the  case  with  those  who  pass  through  any  sort 
3f  moral  mire"  (p.  cxxxiii.).  And  again,  "  When  the  utmost  in- 
genuity of  a  dexterous  advocate,  scraping  together  the  results  of 
ill  that  previous  advocates  have  efiected,  is  employed  in  picking 
loles  in  the  New  Testament,  in  fabricating  absurdities,  in  detect- 
ng  or  devising  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  how  can  one 
illow  one's  mind  to  dwell  among  such  contemplations  without 
laving  one's  reverence  impaired  by  them"  (p.  cxxxiv.).  German 
philosophy  arose  at  a  period  when  the  miraouious  and  sapematurat 
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character  of  Cliristianit y  was  assailed  \)\  an  elaborate  and  audacious 
criticism ;  and  this  cliaracter  of  essential  inKdelity  has  remained 
deeply  impressed  on  Geraian  literature  as  a  whole,  eyen  to  the 
present  time.  Glimmerings  there  have  been,  indeed^  now  and 
then,  of  a  partial  and  uncertain  belief  in  more'  or  less  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Itevelation ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  set  of  men  whose 
faith  is  not  grounded  in  mere  philosophy,  and  can  be  regarded  as 
fixed  and  settled,  or  who  have  even  advanced  so  far  on  their  way 
towards  soundness  of  faith  as  to  embrace,  sincerely  and  simply, 
the  first  elements  of  Christian  doctrine  —  the  Creeds  of  the 
universal  Church.  We  will  take  Mr.  Sterling's  representation  of 
the  state  of  the  case,  which  we  believe  to  be  perfectly  accurate, 
and  which  is  not  the  statement  of  an  opponent  of  German  doC- 
trines«  We  extract  the  following  passage,  not  without  feelinga 
of  horror  at  its  startling  irreverence  : — 

"  Divine  Commandments  are  but  the  Commandments  of  DivineSt  for 
him  who  does  not  feel  that,  in  conipliance  with  them  is  the  only  libera- 
tion of  his  soul  from  death.  .  •  .  The  freedom  of  an  earnest  mind 
brings  with  it  laws  as  strict  and  holy  as  any  in  the  Pentateuch  or  the 
Canons,  •  •  •  Political  freedom  is  a  great  blessing ;  but  there  is  a  still 
better  kind,  known  only  to  the  good  and  wise,  and  of  which  Schiller,  and 
Fichte,  and  their  compeers  are  teachers  and  examples,  such  as  Europe, 
for  near  two  centuries,  had  hardly  seen.  Connected,  not  very  remotely, 
with  this  matter  of  spiritual  freedom  is  the  remarkable  fact  that,  while 
of  the  population  of  Germany  considerably  more  than  half  are  Catholics, 
every  man  who  has  gained  an  immortal  fame  in  that  country  as  a 
thinker,  was  bom  and  bred  a  Protestant.  As  to  the  right  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  following  names  to  appear  in  the  list,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  :— 

Leibnitz,  Hegel, 

Frederick  II.,  Schleiermacher, 

Lessing,  Eicbhoru, 

Winkelmann,  Johannes  Miiller, 

Xlopfstock,  Jean  Paul  Richter, 

Herder,  2  Stolbergs, 

Hamann,  2  Schlegels, 

Wieland,  2  Humboldts, 

F.  H.  Jacobi,  Novalis, 

Goethe,  Tieck, 

Schiller,  F.  A.  Wolf, 

Kant,  Yoss, 

Fichte,  Niebuhr, 

Schelling,  Savigny, 

'*  Three  of  these  illustrious  men — one  Stolberg,  one  Schlegel,  and 
Winkelmann — became  Catholics.  •  •  •  But  even  these  converts,  all. 
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exeept  Winkelmann,  but  second-rate  among  tbe  great,  were  formed  In 
the  comparative  freedom  of  Protestant  doctrine.  Of  tbe  others,  many, 
perhaps  nearly  all,  were  very  far  from  what  we  commonly  call  ortho- 
doxy, that  is,  from  believing  that  the  Creeds  of  the  Reformers  three 
hundred  years  ago,  or  any  one  such  document,  contain  the  whole  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  as  to  man's  spiritual  constitution  and  destiny* 
But,  though  mostly  heretics  in  the  eyes  of  synods  and  consistories,  and 
of  our  bench  of  bishops,  they  were  generally  far  more  completely  removed 
from  any  allegiance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolman  or  to  that  of  the 
fathers.*'— Vol,  i.  pp,  415,  416. 

Mr.  Hare  intimates,  that  he  did  hot  himself  concur  in  Sterling's 
views  on  the  subject  of  inspiration,  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  ne 
differs  widely  from  the  prevalent  belief  on  the  subject.  He  speaks 
of  ^^  the  exaageraied  importance  ascribed  in  our  popular  theology 
to  certain  ignorant,  uncritical,  baseless  assumptions  concerning 
literal  inspiration^  (p.  cxxx.),  as  driving  such  men  as  Sterling 
into  an  opposite  error.  '^  An  intelligent  theory  of  inspiration,^' 
is  in  Mr.  Hare's  mind  *'  a  most  pressing  want.''  But  he  is  of 
opinion  that  ^'  little  good  and  far  more  harm  will  be  done  by  the  re^ 
moval  of  the  error ^  if  in  removing  it  we  cut  down  the  tree  round 
which  the  parasite  has  clung"  (p.  cxxx.).  We  do  no  injustice  to 
Mr.  Hare,  by  inferring  from  this,  that  he  regards  an  intelligent 
theory  of  inspiration  as  a  desideratum,  and  consequently  that  it  is 
not  merely  o\xt  popular  theology  to  which  he  objects. 

We  really  cannot  but  wish  that  these  men  would  more  fully  and 
frankly  state  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  inspiration.  They 
are  continually  assuring  their  disciples  that  all  our  existing  views 
are  wrong,  and  that  there  certainly  will  be  an  awful  explosion, 
which  will  subvert  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  We  think 
that  more  mischief  is  done  by  such  anticipations,  than  could  be 
done  by  an  open  avowal  of  sentiments,  even  if  they  were  erroneous. 
To  pursue  the  former  course  is  to  labour  to  impress  on  the  public 
mind  that  the  whole  existing  reUaioue  system  is  unsound  and  unten^ 
ahUy  and  destined  to  fall  beneath  the  assault  of  a  powerful  philo- 
sophy. Mr.  Sterling  points  to  the  source — the  materials,  he 
says,  for  an  attack  on  revelation  exist  in  abundance  in  Germany. 
We  know  this :  but  we  differ  widely  from  these  writers  in  our 
estimate  of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and 
of  the  German  systems.  We  should  deeply  regret  to  see  any 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  identify  themselves  with  the 
latter ;  but  we  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  they  do — if  such 
writers,  for  instance,  as  Sterling  or  Hare,  were  to  throw  their  whole 
strength  into  the  cause  of  infidelity,  backed  by  the  rationalistic 
theology  of  Germany — the  result  of  the  struggle  would  be  only  fatal 
to  themselves  and  their  theories.    Let  them  only  speak  out  di&- 
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tinoUy  enough  at  OBce,  and  the  matter  wUl,  we  beliere,  be  soon 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  antagonists  of  faith. 
There  is  much  to  lament  in  the  condition  of  Engund ;  but  it  is 
not  ytt  prepared  to  part  with  Ohrietianity,  or  to  nold  it  only  as  a 
better  apeciea  of  heathenism — a  philosophy — a  mere  fabrication 
of  the  human  mind. 

We  would  here  offer  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  pan- 
theism. It  would  be  of  course  impossible  to  deny  the  shocKiag 
nature  of  this  doctrine,  its  utter  contradiction  to  Ohristianity, 
or  its  inevitable  connexion  with  atheism  iu  the  cultivated  and 
polytheism  in  the  popular  mind.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
adoption  of  this  theory  appears  to  ua  impoasible,  where  the  mtad 
has  not  become  bewildered  by  speculations  on  subjects  which  are 
beyond  its  powers,  and  where  the  natural  reason  and  the  evidences 
of  the  aenses  have  not  lost  their  authority.  In  sueh  a  state  of 
wild  and  dreamy  mysticism  the  mind  may  be  prepared  to  receive 
any  positions  however  monstrous :  but  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, when  in  any  degree  under  the  inBuence  of  Christianity, 
will  not  comprehend,  we  think,  the  "fascination'^  of  a  theory  which 
recognizes  the  Dkitt  in  every  brute :  in  all  matter,  however 
kntJuome  or  offensive  to  the  senses ;  or  even  in  men  polluted 
with  crimes  and  impurities  1  Surely  fatuity  never  appeared  in  a 
more  repulsive  and  ridiculous  form  than  this !  And  such  is  the 
Gon  whom  philosophy  presents  to  us,  in  place  of  the  Cbeatob— 
the  Bedeeuer — tne  SANcxiriKa — the  JnnoK  of  the  Universe  ! 

Let  us  here  take  a  more  particular  survey  of  the  religious  tiiet^ 
ries  adopted  by  Mr.  Sterling. 

In  1836,  he  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Hare  :— 

"  I  have  juat  finiihad  an  Eaiay  or  Ditcoone  on  the  Narrative  of  the 
Foil,  which  pretty  well  aatiifiei  my  own  mind  at  to  the  main  outlines  t 
but  I  do  not  yet  see  my  way  oa  to  the  history  of  Cain  aad  Abel.  The 
narrative  it  evidently  meant  to  be  liguificant,  and  not  a  mere  legend  (mb, 
for  initance,  the  names) ;  and  yet  ligiiificant  of  what?  What  ia  the 
meaning  of  Cain's  punishment,  and  the  mark  set  upon  himf  I  will 
own  to  you,  that  the  wore  I  go  into  the  Old  Testament,  the  more  ground 
I  find  for  hesitating  about  the  great  phytical  miraclett  from  the  apparent 
mixture  of  alloy  in  the  narrative*,  their  slight  outnard  authority,  and 
the  difficulties  of  any  scheme  that  nould  furnish  a  previous  ground  for 
the  facts,  and  yet  account  for  the  imperfection  of  our  record  of  them. 
Bat  I  am  far  from  giving  the  thing  up.  .  .  The  obscurity  in  my  mind 
lies  in  this,  that  in  the  very  proportion  in  which  the  Hebrew  records 
afford  clear  and  lively  evidence  of  this  avangelic  element  in  the  old 
world,  in  the  same  degree  tbey  are  free  from  the  mixture  of  the  prodi'. 
giousl^  miraculous;  and  therefore  one  cannot  but  ask  whether  the  phy- 
aically  marvellouB  be  not  a  separable  alloy.     I  am  far  from  denying  the 


Qitj,  tbat  iti  the  earliest  timet,  and  especially  at  the  great  epoob 

oonstitution  of  a  Monotheistic  nation,  dl  things  maj  have  been  in 

s  oatward  itate,  and  connected  themselves  necessarily  with  more 

manifestations  of  the  spiritaal  S3rstem  around  us  and  within  as« 

•  I  must  add,  that  any  painfulness  of  interest  in  the  question 
entirely  from  the  state  of  opinion  on  the  matter  in  this  country ; 
possible  riew  of  it  would  be  to  my  mind  one  which  weakens  tb^ 
;y  of  the  Gospel,  any  more  than  the  overthrow  of  the  old  notion 
uncompounded  and  elemental  nature  of  atmospherie  air  could 
}  impede  the  breathing  of  the  undeceived  philosopher." 

•  Hare  observes  tliat  **  the  same  tnun  of  thought  is  carried 
newhat/anci/uUf  in  the  following  remarks  :^ — 

have  just  read  Schleiermacher's  beantiAil  and  affecting  discourse 

son's  grave It  is  in  a  great  degree  the  want  of  faith,  hope, 

ve,  that  makes  people  write  on  religion  in  a  style  suitable  for  bills 
ng  and  kings*  speeches  ;  and  it  was  partly  the  fulness  of  these  in 
)phets  that  gave  them  their  visionary  and  symbolic  style.  You  see 
ennacher  opens  with  images  $  and  tbe  style  there  runs  smoother 
ore  equally ;  and  such,  I  think,  is  the  natural  course  ofpdtsion^ 
ot  but  conned  this  with  the  bursts  of  fact  imagery,  and  phenomenal 
''s,  at  the  first  crash  qf  each  of  the  great  epochs  of  Revelation,  If 
akes  you  laugh,  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  liave  done  any  harm*" 
Ixiii.-lzv. 

)  own  ourselves  to  be  in  no  ftmall  degree  surprised  at  the  eati- 
which  Sterling  had  evidently  form^  of  his  correspondent, 
he  supposed  capahle  of  treating  as  a  matter  of  levitt  a  sen- 
t  whicn  distinctly  resolves  the  facts  and  miracles  of  the  Bible 
[nagery  supplied  by  an  excited  im2^nation#  We  are  equally 
sed  at  the  publication  of  this  corresj)ondence  by  Mr.  Hare, 
lit  anv  other  remark  on  its  decided  infidelity,  than  that  the. 
of  thought  is  ^'  somewhat  fancifully^  carried  on !  We 
at  first  sight  almost  infer  that  Sterling  understood  the  tem- 
ent  and  the  views  of  his  tutor,  when  he  supposed  that  such 
ations  would  make  him  ^'  laugh  ;^^  but  we  believe  that  the 
bject  of  the  editor  was  simply  to  extenuate  the  faults  of  the 
!t  of  his  memoir.  Mr*  Hare  observes  that  the  line  of  Mr« 
Dg^s  studies  at  this  time  was  such  as  **  to  estrange  hfan  mote 
tore  from  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  opinions  of  our. 
h  C* — he  ought  to  have  s^d,  from  the  belief  of  the  Ghristian 

constantly  medilate  (he  wrote  in  November,  1896)  larger  and 

ionnected  performances,  and  of  late  have  been  speculating  chiefly 

possibility  and  propriety  of  at  last  breaking  the  charmed  sleep  of 

b  theology  by  a  book  on  ihe  aathoiity  of  the  Scriptures,     I  sent 
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tinctly  enough  at  once,  and  the  matter  will,  we  beliere,  be  soon 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  antagonists  of  &ith* 
There  is  much  to  lament  in  the  condition  of  England ;  but  it  is 
not  yei  prepared  to  part  with  Christianity,  or  to  hold  it  only  as  a 
better  species  of  heathenism — a  philosophy — a  mere  fabrication 
of  the  human  mind. 

We  would  here  offer  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  pan- 
theism. It  would  be  of  course  impossible  to  deny  the  shocKing 
nature  of  this  doctrine,  its  utter  contradiction  to  Ohristianity, 
or  its  inevitable  connexion  with  atheism  in  the  cultivated  and 
polytheism  in  the  popular  mind.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
adoption  of  this  theory  appears  to  us  impossible,  where  the  mind 
has  not  become  bewildered  by  speculations  on  subjects  which  are 
beyond  its  powers,  and  where  the  natural  reason  and  the  evidences 
of  the  senses  have  not  lost  their  authority.  In  such  a  state  of 
wild  and  dreamy  mysticism  the  mind  may  be  prepared  to  receive 
any  positions  however  monstrous :  but  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, when  in  any  degree  under  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
will  not  comprehend,  we  think,  the  ''  fascination^  of  a  theory  which 
recognizes  the  Dkitt  in  every  brute :  in  all  matter,  however 
loathsome  or  offensive  to  the  senses ;  or  even  in  men  polluted 
with  crimes  and  impurities  !  Surely  fatuity  never  appeared  in  a 
more  repulsive  and  ridiculous  form  than  this !  And  such  is  the 
God  whom  philosophy  presents  to  us,  in  place  of  the  CflEATOB-— 
the  Bedeemer — the  Sanctifieb — the  Judge  of  the  Universe ! 

Let  us  here  take  a  more  particular  survey  of  the  religious  theo- 
ries adopted  by  Mr.  Sterling. 

In  1836,  he  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Hare : — 

"  I  have  just  finished  an  Essay  or  Discourse  on  the  Narrative  of  the 
Fall,  which  pretty  well  satisfies  my  own  mind  as  to  the  main  outlines  ; 
but  I  do  not  yet  see  my  way  as  to  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel.  The 
narrative  is  evidently  meant  to  be  tignificantt  and  not  a  mere  legend  (seof 
for  instance,  the  names) ;  and  yet  significant  of  what  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  Cain's  punishment,  and  the  mark  set  upon  him?  I  will 
own  to  you,  that  the  more  I  go  into  the  Old  Testament,  the  more  ground 
I  find  for  hesitating  about  the  great  physical  miracle$f  from  the  apparent 
mixture  of  alloy  in  the  narratives,  their  slight  outward  authority,  and 
the  difficulties  of  any  scheme  that  would  furnish  a  previous  g(round  for 
the  facts,  and  yet  accoutit  for  the  imperfection  of  our  record  of  them. 
Bui  I  am  far  from  giving  the  thing  up.  .  •  The  obscurity  in  my  mindL 
lies  in  this,  that  in  the  very  proportion  in  which  the  Hebrew  records 
afford  clear  and  lively  evidence  of  this  evangelic  element  in  the  old 
world,  in  the  same  degree  they  are  free  firom  the  mixture  of  the  prodi- 
giously miraculous ;  and  therefore  one  cannot  but  ask  whether  the  phy- 
iioiUy  mas? ellQus  be  not  a  separable  alloy*    lemhx  from  denying  the 
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to  England  for  a  volume  on  inspiration,  lately  published  by  a  learned 
dissenter,  a  Dr.  Henderson.     He  means  well  enouj^h,  but  merely  takev 

the  old  ground His  argument,  c.  g,  for  the  inspiration  of  Mark's 

Gospel  amounts  nearly  to  this;  that  Mark  was  probably  infallible*  be- 
cause he  was  an  acquaintance  of  Peter,  and  because  Dr.  H.  would  be 
abused  by  other  dissenting  ministers  if  he  allowed  that  he  was  not.  Bat 
make  it  ever  so  plain  that,  in  upsetting  this  dead  idol,  one  was  striving 
for  Christianity,  and  not  for  critical  and  historical  science  merely,  yet  I 
am  persuaded  that  any  clergyman  caught  in  the  fact  must  abandon  all 
notion  of  duty  for  the  future  in  any  ecclesiastical  function.  It  has  ttnick 
me  that,  if  my  life  shall  ))e  prolonged,  as  I  must,  at  all  events,  relin- 
quish all  public  ministration,  I  might,  perhaps,  be  peculiarly  well  t]ta« 
ated  for  trying  to  do  some  good  of  this  kind  in  theology.  The  materials 
are  all  prepared  and  abundant  in  the  books  of  the  Germans.  I  find  that 
I  could  not  conscientiously  publish  the  things  I  wrote  some  time  ago 
about  the  Old  Testament.  The  earlier  portions  of  it  seem  to  me  too 
uncertain  to  justify  me  in  professing  that  thorough  and  religious  faith  in 
them  which  I  do  not  entertain." — ^pp.  xciv.  xcv. 

On  this  passage  we  must  remark,  that  the  object  of  Archdeacon 
Harem's  culogium  was  distinctly  and  fully  aware  that  his  doctrines 
were  such  as  would,  if  made  public,  expose  him  to  ecclesiastical 
censure  of  the  gravest  kind, — that  they  were  contrary  to  the  belief 
of  the  Church  of  England.  There  was  not  much  of  the  spirit  of 
martyrdom  in  the  feeling,  that  being  obliged  by  health  to  re* 
nounce  public  ministrations,  he  mi^ht  safely  assail  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  We  should  have  tliought  that  a  testimony  given 
at  the  hazard  of  losinff  something  would  have  been  more  generous, 
and  more  influential. 

He  afterwards  remarks  :— 

**  I  will  own  to  you — for  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not  deal  with 
you  in  all  sincerity — that  I  find  myself  more  and  more  removed  from  all 
the  views  in  which  the  Church  of  England  divines  differ  from  the  foreign 
Protestant  Churches.     I  cannot  trace  this  tendency  to  any  corrupt  self« 

indulgence  of  my  own The  more  earnestly  I  strive  to  know  and 

do  the  will  of  God,  the  less  I  seem  disposed  to  admit  any  thing  like  the 
claims  of  a  hierarchy,  venerable  though  it  may  be  as  a  monument,  and 
useful  as  an  instrument;  or  to  believe  in  any  normal  outward  institution 
by  Christ  or  the  Apostles,  of  rulers  and  teachers  in  the  Church."—* 
p.  xcviii. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Sterling  does  not  anticipato 
agreement  in  these  views  on  the  part  of  "  many  of  the  wisest  and 
holiest  of  his  countrymen.^'  The  fad^  however,  of  such  actual 
difference  does  not  appear  sufficiently  in  the  present  work,  we 
think. 

Hb  correspondence,  apparently  with  Mr.  Hare,  is  full  of  such 
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We  quote  the  following  as  evincing  the  anxidv  which 
the  overthrow  of  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

a  to  see  distinctly  that  the  hour  must  come  for  the  disclosure 

d  of  a  scientific  theory  of  the  Bible  ;  which,  however,  will  not, 

w,  directly  affect  the  faith  of  ttie  multitudet  but  will  certainly 

ill  our  theology  and   theological    no-education.      I   hold  it 

lateiial  for  the  ultimate  result,  whether  this  revolution  shall  be 

about  by  the  writings  of  an  infidel,  or  of  a  scientific  believer ;  hut 

i  most  important  for  the  believer's  own  being,  if  he  should  do 

ic,  not  to  feel  or  write,  even  momentarily,  as  an  infidel.     I  can, 

sincerely  afiirm,  that  I  am  ready  in  heart  to  receive  the  whole 

re  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  that  of  Paul's  preaching  at  Ephesus  and 

;,  if  the  grounds  of  belief  were  equal ;  but  where  there  is  a  clear 

don  of  the  reason,  I  feel  less  and  less  inclined  to  approve  of  an 

and  contented  suppression  of  one's  opinion  on  such  subjects."— 

* 

le  latter  sentences  of  this  passage  strike  us  as  being  intended 
a  answer  to  some  friend  who  had  been  urging  him  to  refrain 
1  publishing  his  opinions  on  Revelation.  If  so,  it  is  rather  a 
ious  fact,  that  they  are  now  published.  What  are  we  to  infer 
n  tliis  !  We  do  not  trace  in  his  letters  any  evidence  of  marked 
approbation  on  the  part  of  his  friends  of  his  mews  on  inspi- 
lion.  In  the  case,  indeed,  of  a  publication  in  the  London  Review, 
Montaigne,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Hare,  that '.'  there  were  several 
ings  both  in  the  matter  and  style  which  displeased '*''  him,  and 
it  he  wrote  ^'  to  express  his  objections,  with  a  good  deal  of 
verity.'"  Yet  Mr.  Hare  has  published  this  most  objectionable 
per,  in  these  volumes,  without  any  attempt  to  point  out  its 
^rs.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  the  points  m  which  Mr. 
ire  differed  from  such  statements  of  this  essay  as  the  following, 
it  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ^'  whether  Romanist  or 
'otestant^  was  constructed,  "  chiefly  from  the  schoolmen,^  and 
idmitted  a  cumbrous  element  of  what  was  purely  arbitrary  and 
sricious;^  that  "the  religious  creed"  of  that  day  was  "partly 
3  product  of  a  tradition  grounded  in  foreign  and  ancient  modes 
thought  and  feeling,  partly  of  the  metaphysical  science  of  inter- 
idiate  times,  partly  of  accident  and  caprice ;"  that  '^  all  that  re- 
ion  requires,  all  that  philosophy  can  grant,"  is  "  the  existence 
an  absolute  and  eternal  element  in  the  vague  and  shifting  mass 
the  common  beliefs ;"  that  "  supersensual  and  universal  rea- 
ies,  relied  on  and  worshipped  by  the  heart,  are  objects  of  reli- 
my — and  embodied  in  beautiful  symbols  are  the  deified  forms  of 
3  imagination,  and  haunt  and  spiritualize  the  highest  poetry  ;" 
it  it  is  a  question  "  what  is  meant  by  belief,  and  what  by  Chris- 
nity  ;*^  that  one  day  or  other  "  the  puzzle  of  existence  may  find 
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ite  solution  in  the  accompanying  pnsels  of  Rsvelation^  Sic.  The 
expression  of  hucIi  eentiinents  was,  we  say  it  with  ainazi?n]ent, 
B&tisfautory  to  Iho  literary  and  theological  school  of  Mhtch  lie  was 
a  member,  "  From  eeerybodtf,  \vitli  one  oi/wr  exceptiim,'"  he  says, 
**  I  have  beard  only  flattery  about  it"  (the  essay  on  Montaigne). 

We  learn  furtlier  (p.  cxxxiii.,  &c.),  that  subsequently,  Mr. 
Sterling  perused  Strauss*  Life  of  Jesus,  and  became  so  for  a 
partitan  of  this  infidel  writer,  that  some  "  controversial  letters" 
passed  between  bim  and  Mr.  Hare  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hare 
remarks  very  correctly,  that  the  criticism  of  this  writer  which 
"  eats  away  all  the  facts  of  Christianity,"  must  undermine  "  all 
its  essential  doctrines  j"  and  this  sumcieotly  accounts  For  the 
repugnance  which  he  manifests  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  this 
remarkable  work. 

Mr.  Sterling  appears  to  have  been  continually  under  the 
impresaou,  that  bis  friends  would  view  with  great  uneasiness  and 
displeasure  any  prematare  declaration  of  views  and  principles  on 
religious  subjects.  "  I  write  plainly  to  you,"  he  says  (after 
expressing  his  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  great  crisis  in  England 
*'  which  will  indeed  destroy  Socialism  and  Sactarianism,  but  lottf 
j«^  as  ctrtainly  thake  off  ih  Thirty-nine  Article''),  "  but  pr^Jf 
helime  that  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  right  to  blaz»  up  tudamify 
in  the /act  of  a  NatiorCt  Creed  and  cuitomt."  We  presume  that 
the  object  was  to  be  attained  rather  by  a  slow  and  cautious  sap- 
ping and  mining  of  the  bigoted  and  antiquated  belief  on  the 
subject  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  the  truth  of  the 
Greeds  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  at  present  opposes 
so  many  obstacles  to  "freedom  of  thought." 

It  is  a  favourite  idea  amongst  such  persons,  that  Beli^on  !n 
England  consists  chiefly  in  sttachment  to  certain  ta»m  and 
terms — in  fact,  to  the, Greeds  and  Thirty-nine  Articles.  We 
extract  the  following  illustration  of  these  views  selected  from  the 
imaginary  travels  of  "  Theodore  Elbert,"  and  supposed  to  be 
written  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's : — ■ 

"  I  am  now  standing  on  a  building  which  proclaimi  to  every  eye  in 
the  Capital  of  England  the  nominal  lupremacy  of  Christianity.  Yet 
nine  in  ten  of  its  inhabitants  never  turn  a  thought  towards  the  bene- 
volence and  piety  of  Christ ;  while  the  majority  of  the  remainder  .... 
feel,  it  it  to  be  feared,  no  whit  of  love  to  God  or  man,  but  angrily  cling 
to  their  sect,  and  idolatroualy  bow  to  some  li/eUtt  creed.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at.  Every  thing  tends  to  make  religion  a  matter  of 
forma,  and  namet,  and  lip-service." — Vol.ii.  p.  11. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  are  to  understand  in  the  same 
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If.  Maurice,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Sterling,  in  these  words 
'om  a  recent  publication  : 

dl  ages  a  disposition  has  been  apparent,  not  in  irreligious  minds, 
urn  their  deirotion  towards  that  which  has  been,  rather  than  to 
eh  is,  towards  images  and  relics.  •  •  The  modern  English  form 
ieb  makes  worit^  rather  than  visible  objects,  the  substitute  for 
ten  realities,  is  externally  so  unlike  the  other,  that  we  are  not 
;rsuaded  of  their  essential  identity."  (The  Lord's  Prayer,  p.  7*) 

her  doctrine  which  is  prevalent  amongst  these  persons, 
the  external  evidences  of  Christianity  are  valueless,  and 
dispensed  with.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  position  assumed 
German  writers  in  general,  who  have  BuhfmUd  those 
1  evidences  by  the  aid  of  criticism.  '*  To  found  an  argu- 
says  Mr.  Sterling,  ^^for  the  value  of  Christianity  on 
I  evidence,  and  not  on  the  condition  of  man  and  the  pure 
Gk>d,  is  to  hold  up  a  candle  before  our  eyes  that  we  may 
ee  the  stars^  (Vol.  ii.  p.  121). 
argues  that  miracles  cannot  prove  the  truth  of  a  Beve- 

sical  results  can  frove  nothing  but  a  cause  adequate  to  produce 
it  is,  a  physical  cause ;  though  doubtless  these  results,  when 
nit  to  a  spiritual  system,  may  be  used  as  illustrations  of  it. 
proofs  of  a  spiritual  system  must  be  drawn  from  itaelf,  must  be 
proofs,  and  spiritually  discernedt" — Vol,  ii.  p.  181. 

lave,  perhaps,  dwdt  sufficiently  on  Mr,  Sterling*9  religious 
To  say  that  this  accomplished  and  amiable  person  held 
»a  altogether  contrary  to  the  unanimous  sense  of  tha 
of  England,  and  even  to  that  of  all  other  religious  deno- 
OS  amongst  us,  except  the  IJnitarians,  and  contrary  alsp 
vrn  engagements  as  minister  of  the  Church,  is  sufficiently 
But  his  Infidelity  (we  cannot  give  it  an^  other  appefn 
vent  to  the  very  root  of  the  claims  of  Christianity.  He 
he  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  Ood — for  this  is  simply  the 
;  of  his  rejection  of  its  inspiration.  He  denied  its  super- 
bets,  and  therefore  must  have  believed  the  sacred  writers 
been  either  impostors  and  relators  of  fables;  or  else  must 
pposed  the  sacred  text  to  have  been  so  extensively  inter- 
as  to  render  its  authority  altogether  valueless.  He  was 
rer  of  that  philosophy  and  of  Uiose  writers  who  resolved 
itence  of  God  into  tne  Universe,  and  Man  as  its  chief 
and  whose  vain  and  empty  conceit  leads  them  to  the  wor* 
all  material  otgects,  or  to  open  Atheism.  Such  was  the 
—theoretically — of  this  disciple  of  the  school  of  Coleridge 
lyle.  . 
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We  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  gainst  the  moral  character  of 
Mr.  Sterling.  We  do  not  accuse  liim  of  treating  Christianity  as 
Tom  Paine  and  Voltaire  treated  it.  There  was  no  vulgarity  or 
brutality  in  hia  attack  upon  Revelation.  He  ^^aa  withheld  by 
some  of  his  friends  from  making  a  premature  assault  on  its  foua- 
dations.  But  still  his  case  afibrds  a  very  salutary  caution  to 
tliose  who  may  be  tempted  to  embrace  the  clasa  of  views  which 
led  to  the  subversion  (if  his  faith  in  Scripture ;  and  which,  were 
they  generally  adopted,  would  reduce  this  coimtry  to  the  level  of 
Germany  or  France  as  regards  its  religious  belief — that  is,  to 
complet«  Infidelity. 

Of  the  philosophy  In  which  these  tendencies  liave  taken  their 
rise  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of  thinkers,  we  are,  it  seems, 
to  recognize  Coleridge  as  the  English  interpreter.  Mr.  Sterling, 
who  was  one  of  hia  most  ardent  disciples,  says :  "  Coleridge  is 
the  genial  interpreter  of  the  lore,  now  of  Kant,  and  now  of 
Schelling"  (Vol.  i.  p.  385). 

Now  in  reference  to  the  influence  exorcised  by  the  writings  of 
Coleridge,  in  thus  propagating  German  philosophy  in  England, 
Mr.  Hare,  the  editor  of  Sterling's  Remains,  speaks  thus  dia* 
tinctly : — 

"  At  that  time  it  waa  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  by  more  than  a 
few,  that  Coleridge  ia  the  true  sovereign  of  modern  Engl'uh  thought. 
The  '  Aids  to  Reflection '  had  reeenlly  been  published,  and  were 
doing  the  jvork  for  wliich  they  arc  so  admirably  fitted  ;  that  book,  to 
which  many,  as  has  been  said  by  one  of  Sterling's  chief  friends,  '  owe 
even  their  own  selves.'  Few  felt  this  obligation  more  deeply  than 
Sterling.  '  To  Coleridge  (he  wrote  to  me  in  1836)  I  owe  education. 
He  taught  me  to  believe  that  an  empirical  philosophy  is  none,  that 
Faith  19  the  highest  Reason'  ....  He  became  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer and  reverer  of  his  great  Master ;  the  riches  of  whose  wisdom,  he, 
in  his  earlier  writings,  was  continually  asserting  and  proclaiming,  as  is 
apparent  even  in  the  portion  of  tlicm  incorporated  in  this  collection. 
When  an  opportunity  occurred,  he  sought  out  the  old  man  in  hit 
oracular  shrine  at  Highgate,  and  often  saw  him  in  the  last  years  of  bis 
life,  and  he  was  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  attended  his  funeral,  wy 
otiiB  duties  rendering  it  impossible  for  me  to  make  a  third." — pp. 
xiv.  XV. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  deny  the  reality  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  faith  in 
many  most  important  points,  hut  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear 
from  his  "Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit,"  that  his  intimacy 
with  the  German  writere'  had  not  been  without  a  disturbing  in- 
fluence on  the  verj-  foundations  of  his  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 

'  " M.  Gh'iM  is  a  papil  of  those  deep  and  xenlous  Bcboals," — Slurl'mi/'i  Eaa^i, 
vol.i,  p.  365. 
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as  the  Word  of  God.  In  that  vrork  he  speaks  of  the  Grecisms 
and  heavier  difficulties  in  the  biographical  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  while  he  thus  refers  to  the  New  Testament : — 

**  Accommodations  of  elder  scriptural  phrases,  that  favourite  orna- 
ment and  garnish  of  Jemsh  eloquence^  incidental  allusions  to  popular 
notions,  traditions,  apologues — for  example,  the  dispute  between  the 
Devil  and  the  Archangel  Michael  about  the  body  of  Moses  (Jude» 
-9,) — ^fancies  and  anachronisms  imported  from  the  synagogue  of  Alex- 
andria into  Palestine,  by,  or  together  with,  the  Septuagint  Version,  and 
applied  as  mere  argumenta  ad  homines — for  example,  the  delivery  of 
the  law  by  the  disposition  of  angels  (Acts  vii.  53  ;  Gal.  iii.  19  ;  Heb. 
ii.  2  ;)— these,  detached  from  their  context,  and  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  sacred  writer,  first  raised  into  independent  thesetf  and  then 
brought  together  to  produce  or  sanction  some  new  credendum^  for  which 
neither  separately  could  have  furnished  a  pretence." — Confessions  of  an 
Enquiring  Spirit^  pp.  48,  49. 

The  tendency  of  Goleridge'*s  sentiments  in  this  work,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  language  of  his  admirer,  Dr.  Arnold,  who  con- 
sidered them  as  *'  well  fitted  to  break  ground  in  the  approaches  to 
that  momentous  question  which  involves  in  it  so  great  a  shock  to 
existing  notions ;  the  greatest,  probably,  that  has  ever  been  given 
since  the  discovery  of  the  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope^s 
infallibility.^ 

Mr.  Hare  also  furnishes  the  following  testimony  to  the  character 
of  the  relirious  views  held  by  Coleridge,  and  '^  aaopted"^  from  him 
by  his  disciple  Mr.  Sterling.    In  speaking  of  the  latter  he  says: — 

''  There  was  always  a  broad  divergence  in  his  opinions  from  those 
which  are  held  by  the  great  body  of  the  Churchy  the  very  same  divergence 
of  which  Coleridge  speaks  in  his  '  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit.* 
These  Confessions,  though  they  were  not  printed  till  after  Coleridge*8 

death,  had  been  written  many  years  before Sterling,  howeveri 

had  read  them  in  manuscript  with  delight  and  sympathy,  had  been 
permitted  to  transcribe  them,  and  had  adopted  the  views  concerning 
inspiration  expressed  in  them  ;  deeming  these  views,  as  Coleridge  did, 
to  be  thoroughly  compatible  with  a  deep  and  lively  Christian  faith, 
and  with  a  full  reception  of  all  that  is  essential  in  the  doctrines  of  our 
ChurchV— p.  129. 

We  shall  see  hereafter,  what  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
first  elements  of  the  Christian  faith  is  afforded  by  such  distinctions 
as  these.  Coleridge,  as  we  find  in  the  volumes  before  us,  was 
certainly  not  a  Pantheist,  nay  he  held  the  personality  of  tbe  Deity 
as  the  Great  Essential  of  Religion.      But  Sterling  appears  to 

*  DIauco  White  held  the  same  opinion. 
VOL.  X. — NO.  XX. — DKC.  1848.  E  e 
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have  been  very  unsettled  od  this  point,  notwithstanding  his 
"  deep  and  lively  Christian  &itli,"  and  his  acceptance  of  all  "  easen- 
tials    in  our  Church's  doctrines. 

The  Utter  creed — of  I'anthciam,  Mr.  Sterling  appears  to  have 
Mrtiolly  adopted  under  the  training  of  his  teeond  great  maatw, 
Garlyle,  who  would  scorn  to  rival  Coleridge  himaclf  in  the  influ- 
ence ho  exercieCB  over  the  school  of  which  we  are  speaking.  We 
perceive  that  there  are  somo  material  differences  of  view  between 
Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Hare ;  and  the  lattttr  does  not  Speak  in  the 
same  cordial  tone  of  Carlyle,  as  lie  does  of  Coleridge.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  this  is  the  case.  Of  Carlylc's  views,  however,  we 
have  the  following  exposition  from  the  pen  of  his  admirer  Sterling, 
which  we  believe  to  be  in  general  correct. 

"  As  a  hiat  and  foretaste  of  what  is  written  in  hb  woiks,  it  ma;  be 
■aid  that  Mr.  Carlyle  thus  teaches  : — 

"  I.  The  Unieerte,  including  Man  as  its  chief  object,  is  all  a  regjon 
of  wonder  and  mysterious  truth,  demanding  before  all  otiier  feelings, 
Reeerence,  os  tlie  condition  of  Insight. 

"  2.  Fur  he  who  rejects  from  his  thoughts  all  that  he  cannot  perfectly 
analyse  and  comprehend,  oil  that  claims  veneration,  never  it  ill  meditate 
on  the  primary  fact  oi  exittenee.  Yet  what  is  so  necetiarg  to  the  being 
of  a  thing,  so  certainty  the  deepest  secret  in  it,  as  Being  itielft .  .  , 

"  3.  Religion,  tlicreforc,  is  the  highest  bond  between  Man  and  the 
Universe.  The  Korld  rises  out  of  unknon^n  sacred  depths  before  the 
soul,  which  it  ever  draws  into  contemplation  o/  it.  It  repels  the  man 
into  entire  ignorance,  only  when  he  fails  to  acknowledge  the  unfathom- 
able depth  which  he  omni  it  btlongt  to. 

"4.  Uut  at  best  we  are  immensely  ignorant.  Around  us  is  aful- 
neti  of  life,  now  vocal  in  a  tone,  now  visible  in  a  glance,  but  of  which 
we  never  can  measure  the  whole  compass  or  number,  or  explore  the 
endless  forms," 

This,  so  for,  seems  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  creed,  such  as  it 
is,  of  Pantheism.  The  Univtrse,  and  Man  aa  its  "  chief  object," 
is  the  object  of  Beligion,  i.e.  the  Deity,  Existence  itself  takes 
the  place  of  God ;  and  with  thia  Uivino  being,  man  is  identified 
as  a  part  of  the  Universe.     We  see  at  once  the  meaning  of  such 

Ehrases  aa  a  "  fulness  of  life"  being  around  us.  Heligion  is  "  n 
ond"  between  man  and  the  universe,  as  teaching  him  to  recog- 
nize the  Deity  tn  the  Universe,  not  as  its  Creator.  \Ve  receive 
fiiUer  light  on  this  subject  iu  the  continuation  of  the  ji 


"  S.  To  him  who  looh  aright,  the  Divine  n^ttanee  of  all  is  (o  be 
seen  kindling  at  moments  in  the  tmalkit,  no  less  than  in  the  grandest 
thing  that  is  :  for  Exittenee  it  ittelf  Divine,  and  awakens  in  bim  who 
contemplates  a  tense  of  divinity,  such  as  men  of  old  were  fain  to  call 
prophetic," — pp.  2S7|  258. 
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terlin^  was  aware,  that  Panthei8m»  at  least)  was  a  doc- 

ich  might  be  liable  to  some  objections.     In  fact  his  Mer 

laster,   Coleridge,   regarded  the  opposite  doctrine  of  a 

J  Doitv  distinct  from  the  Universe,  as  the  great  essential 

.on.     Thus  in  the  account  preserved  by  Mr.  Sterling  of  one 

oterviews  with  that  distinguished  writer,  the  latter  is  intro- 

as  saying : — **  The  personality  of  the  Deity  is  the  great 

the  ancients  were  opinozists :  they  could  not  help  seeing 

ergy  in  nature.     This  was  the  anima  mundi  sine  cmUro  of 

iilosophers.     The  people  of  course  changed  it  into  all  the 

that  their  imagination  could  supply.    The  religion  of  the 

iophers  was  Pcmtheiim^  and  that  of  the  people  Fdytheiim. 

'  knew  nothing  of  creative  power^  (p.  xzi.).     Mr.  Sterling 

rves; 

We  are  far  from  wishing  any  one  to  pin  his  faith  on  these  proposi- 

s,  either  as  absolutely,  still  less  as  completely,  true,  or  as  adequate 

ements  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  views.     They  have  indeed  been  deduced, 

without  care,  from  his  writings  ;  and  those  who  read  them  with  re- 

ition  and  a  tentative  tympathy^  will  hardly  fail  to  see  in  them  the 

presentations  of  a  pure  and  iqfiy  mind  ;  and  one  original^  if  only  in 

.s,  that  his  doctrine  is  but  the  dogmatic  form  of  his  whole  feeling^ 

d  character,  and  not  a  web  of  abstract  epeculation" 

Mr.  Garlyle^s  views  were,  therefore,  precisely  opposite  to 
lose  of  Mr.  Coleridge  on  the  first  article  of  reU^on — rather  a 
irious  illustration,  oy  the  way,  of  the  sort  of  gmdance  in  reli- 
ious  matters  which  philosophy  alone  is  able  to  afford.  And  in 
lis  case  we  find  that  either  master  appears  to  have  been  posi- 
vely  certain  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines. 

Mr.  Sterling  then  was  aware  that  Mr.  Carlyle^s  Pantheism 
ould  not  meet  acceptance  with  the  disciples  of  Coleridge  ;  and 
e  gather  fh)m  some  parts  of  Mr.  Hares  book,  that  such  toas 
le  case,  and  that  Mr.  Hare  himself,  at  least,  does  not  embrace 
Ir.  Garlyle^s  positive  creed  on  the  subject  of  Pantheism,  though 
B  speaks  strangely  enough  of  ^^  the  fascination  of  Pantheistic 
mdencies^  (p.  exxxvi.). 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Carlyle,  though  not  a  Christian,  is  one  of  that 
lass  who  think  fatHmrMy  of  Christianity  !  We  extract  Mr. 
sterling's  apology  for  his  views,  which,  however,  he  appears  to 
ave  held  himself. 

"  If  in  these  views  were  not  included  a  full  recognition  of  the  worth 
f  Christianity ^  there  would  be  much  reason  to  accuse  them  of  fatal 
rror.  But  such  a  man  as  we  have  spoken  of,  with  such  convictions, 
I  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of  callous  sneers  against  any  devout  faith  in 
lings  beyond  the  region  of  the  senses,  and,  least  of  all,  against  that 
sligion  which  has  strengthened  and  glorified  the  lives  of  a  greater 

se2 
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nnmbfr  of  the  truest  heroes  and  maityn,  than  all  other  wonliipa,  and 
all  philosophies  togcilier." 

Ghriatianity  will  not,  perhaps,  attach  much  value  to  such  a 
preference,  while  it  is  avowedly  not  based  on  any  recognition  of  its 
claim  to  be  the  Truth  revealed  Bupematurally  and  miraculously  by 
God,  and  while  it  is  thus  regarded  merely  as  titperior  in  its  moru 
etfects  to  those  of  heathen  or  other  false  religions.  But  we  pro- 
ceed with  Mr.  Sterling''s  account  of  the  mode  in  which  reasoners 
of  his  class  regard  the  claims  of  Christianity : — 

"  The  Gospel,  the  good  tidings  of  Jetut  of  Naaareth,  not  merely 
have  now  come  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  many,  but  are  recog- 
nised by  whosoever  is  of  purest  purpose  and  most  comprehenaive  thought 
among  civilized  men,  as,  on  grounds  of  inltlUgible  reaion,  of  experienced 
accordance  with  our  deepest  cravingt,  and  of  unquestionable  retuUi  in 
hijtory  and  the  hearts  of  men,  the  moH  effective  word  of  Irvth  ever 
communicated  to  this  earth." 

That  is  to  say,  the  Gospel  taught  hy  "  Jesus  of  N^azareth"  is  a 
more  effective  "word  of  truth,"  than  the  religion  taught  by 
Zoroaster,  Confucius,  or  Mohammed ;  it  is  deemed  superior  to 
those  religions  by  such  philosophers  as  Carljle,  Cousin,  Mr.  John 
Mill,  Guizot,  Hegel,  &c.  &c.  But  then  the  Christianity  thus 
complimentarily  introduced  to  notice,  and  patronized  by  the 
philosophers  of  the  day,  is  something  perfectly  distinct  from  what 
IS  usually  understood  by  the  appellation.  It  is  the  retitluum  which 
remains  after  the  application  of  philosophical  criticism  and  "  the 
highest  reason,  which  is  faith."     Mr.  Sterling  speaks  of 

"  The  countless  dreams  which  have  been  spun  around  it,  the  frauds 
practised  in  its  name,  the  carnal  batdes  waged  for  its  spiritual  walck- 
nord,  the  bewildering  varieties  of  schemes,  sects,  heresies,  tpeculathns, 
laas,  riles,  customs,  &c.," 

as  rejected  by  true  philosophy ;  and  though  his  words  do  not 
here  imply  so  much,  it  is  certain,  that  beneath  these  contemptuous 
expressions  are  included  the  creeds,  and  the  great  doctnnes  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

What  is  the  source  of  these  theories!  Let  Mr.  Sterling 
answer  :^ 

"  Of  the  main  view  as  to  the  world  which  we  have  attributed  to  Mr. 
Carlyle,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  fountain  is  the  literatuie  of  Germany 
during  the  last  sixty  years.  This  is  not  merely  apparent  yrOfR  the 
citations  which  he  makes,  the  tfien  he  deiighit  in,  and  the  key-words  and 
peculiar  turms  of  expression  which  lie  employs  ;  but  the  proof  of  it  lies 
in  ibe  thought  itself.  All  the  higher  mirtdi  of  Germany,  beginning  at 
least  with  Lessing,  hove  seen  and  taught,  not  that  there  is  a  scheme  Of 
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truthf  called  Christianity,  on  one  ride,  and  on  the  other  a  heap 
;ar  experiences  and  notions,  called  the  world,  the  two  connected 
9pe,  longer  or  shorter,  weaker  or  tougher,  called  Evidences  of 
m  ;  but  that  human  existence,  and  the  universe  which  it  belongs  to, 
ke  manifestations  of  a  higher  idea,  which  breaks  out  in  all  true 
idge,  and  above  all,  but  not  exclusively,  in  what  is  called,  and  is, 
tion." 

presume  that  in  something  of  the  same  sense  all  other 
ns  and  philosophies  are  also  Revelations. 

ren  in  its  imperfect,  partial  displays,  this  higher  unseen  subsist- 
18  supplied  the  energy  and  light  of  all  religions  upon  earth.  In 
/*  historical  radiation  it  has  been,  rather  than  been  mingled  with, 
anity :  and  in  its  fulness  and  purity  consist  the  Christian  religion 
visest  and  most  faithful  spirits.  But  this  snpersensual  infinite 
of  which  all  phenomena  are  but  gleams  and  echoes,  has  spoken 
imes,  more  or  less  forcibly,  home  to  the  hearts  of  aM  men  who 
rer  rejoicedi  with  trembling,  at  the  name  of  God." 

kt  is  to  say,  Christianity  has  no  peculiar  or  exclusive  clmm 
regarded  as  a  Divine  Revelation.  It  stands  in  this  respect, 
)ly  on  a  level  with  all  other  religions  in  the  world. 

this  general  point  of  view,  and  the  bent  of  soul  which  it  implies, 
irlyle  is  entirely  at  one  with  the  Germans ;  whose  tendencies  are 
g  more  and  more  with  the  whole  thought  of  the  best  minds  in 
r.  These  views,  indeed,  have  been  often  very  indirectly  conveyed 
e  who  now  partake  of  them,  and  who  are  sometimes  furiously 
3ful  for  a  benefit,  of  which  one  wishes,  therefore,  to  believe  them 
cious.  The  speculations  of  Coleridge,  which  are  daily  working  wider 
!er  changes  among  uSfWere  altogether  cast,  and  in  his  case  avowedly^ 
rman  mould.  But  in  no  one  known  in  English  letters  has  the 
ce  of  that  old  fatherland  of  England  been  so  apparent  and  so 

in  Mr.  Cariyle."— pp.  268,  264. 

re  we  to  regard  Mr.  Carlyle^s  popularity  as  a  writer  as 
idenoe  of  the  general  acceptance  of  nis  views  in  England,  we 
indeed  tremUe  for  Christianity  in  this  land.  But  our  per* 
1  is,  that  his  books  are,  in  many  cases,  read  from  admiration 
abilities,  or  from  love  of  excitement  and  novelty,  without 
3ceptance  of  his  views.  Their  indiscriminate  perusal  is, 
3r,  a  sign  of  unguardednesi  at  least,  which  the  adherents  of 
lanity  should  not  overlook  in  forming  their  estimate  of  the 
f  the  public  mind. 

t  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Coleridge  were  to  a 
iegree  formed  by  the  study  of  German  literature,  we  have 
le  statement  of  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Hare.    From  the 
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biography  before  us,  it  U  evident  that  Mr.  Sterling  was  himself 
wholly  under  the  same  influence ;  and  judnne  by  the  tests  abora 
uiplicd  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  can  Bcarcety  avoid  including  Mr.  Hare 
uso  in  the  same  schoal.  But  of  this  we  propose  to  ^>eak  mora 
fiilly  hereafler. 

We  have  seen  already  the  unsoundness  of  Coleridge^e  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture — a  doctrine  on  which, 
of  courae,  the  whole  of  the  Christian  faith  tlepends.  Whsterer 
may  be  a  man's  belief  in  the  particular  doctrines  of  religion,  wa 
cannot  consider  him  as  a  sound  or  safe  teacher  when  he  dis- 
putes the  only  rational  foundation  of  his  ovm  belief.  For  a 
Christianity  merely  founded  on  philosophical  argument,  we 
have  not  a  particle  of  respect  or  value.  It  is  a  mere  rope  of 
sand,  which  liaa  no  principle  of  cohesion.  It  may  be  dissolved 
by  the  same  intellect  wbicn  has  chosen  it  as  accordant  with  its 
own  views.  It  is  not  founded  in  futh.  Can  we,  without  dis- 
loyalty to  that  Qospel,  which  wo  know  to  be  no  "  cunningly 
devised  fable,"  recognize  as  our  guides  men  who  have  made  ship- 
wreck of  their  faith  in  the  authority  of  that  Gospel  i  Yet  vra 
have  Archdeacon  Hare  without  scruple  admitting  Coleridge's 
"  broad  divergence"  from  the  faith  of  the  Church  on  this  point, 
while  he  describes  him  as  "  the  true  toverngn  of  modem  English 
thought." 

Coleridge  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  principles.  We  have 
seen  this  in  Sterling's  intercourse  with  him ;  and  the  very  same 
evil  influence  was  operating  on  a  mind  but  too  much  predisposed  to 
receive  it.  We  allude  to  Blanco  White,  whose  views,  prmciples, 
and  tendencies  remind  us  forcibly  of  those  of  Sterling.  In  Blanco 
White's  Life,  (Vol.  i.  p.  417,  fee)  we  see  that  about  1825  he 
formed  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Coleridge,  aad  on  one  occa- 
sion paid  a  visit  at  his  house  six  hours  in  lei^th.  We  know  that 
at  this  time  Blanco  White's  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Scripture,  were  of  a  most  unsettled  character — in  fact  those  of 
an  unbeliever.  "  At  nil  times,"  he  says  (p.  i04),  "  have  I  suffered 
the  most  painful  uneasinoas  at  church  when  many  of  the  Sunday 
lessons  were  read.  The  miracles  of  Elisha  revolted  me;  the  his- 
tory of  Samson  exhausted  my  patience ;  and  that  of  Balaam 
appeared  to  me  as  a  mockery  of  the  Deity.  My  difficulties  in 
regard  to  the  Dirine  authority  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament were  considerable,  but  they  could  not  be  compared  to 
those  first  mentioned.  Still,  however,  I  clung  to  the  character  of 
Christ ;  the  one  only  thing  indeed  which  has  alvrays  kept  up  my 
sincere  determination  to  profess  myself  and  be  his  follower ;  that 
is,  to  worship  God  as  he  did,  and  serve  God  as  he  set  the  example." 
In  this  state  of  mind  Blanco  White  became  acquwnted  with  Mr. 
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ge,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  attempted  to  con- 
\  sentiments  on  religious  subjects.  Indeed  what  remains 
correspondence  between  them,  shows  that  there  was  no 
ment  of  view.  In  a  letter,  written  shortly  after  their  first 
itance  in  1825,  Coleridge  says  to  Blanco  White  :  — 

is  indeed  delightful  to  me  on  so  many  points,  to  find  myself 
^art,  and  spirit,  in  sympathy  tnth  such  an  inteliect  and  such  a 
r  yours.     But,  my  dear  sir,  much,  very  much  I  have  to  say  to 

which  not  worldly  but  Christian  discretion  requires  a  Jit  auditor 
ipetent.  First,  I  thank  you  for  the  manliness  with  which  you 
posed  that  current  illiberid  dogma,  that  infidelity  always  arises 
:e  or  corrupt  a£fections.  Secondly,  I  venture  to  confess  my 
on,  that  the  pernicious  idol  of  delegated  infallibility  has  its  base 

deeper  error ^  common  to  Romish  and  Reformed;  and  I  would 
sr  you  a  series  of  letters,  which  have  for  more  than  a  year  lain  in 
isher's  hands,  on  the  right  and  superstitious  use  and  veneration 
acred  Scriptures,  God  knows !  if  all  the  books  in  the  world 
one  scale,  and  the  Bible  in  the  other,  the  former  would  strike 
Q,  in  my  serious  judgment  But  still  an  infallibility  wholly 
,  and  without  any  correspondent  subjective  (call  it  grace,  spin* 
erience,  or  what  you  will),  is  an  absurdity  —a  substanceless  idol 
ich  sensations  may  be  attached,  but  which  cannot  be  the  subject 
ct  conception,  much  less  of  a  clear  idea." — p.  419. 

apparently  were  the  speculations  which  this  ^*  sovereign 
3m  Englifiii  thought^  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  amicbt 
Ae  of  his  ^^  disciples,^^  of  whom  Mr.  Hare  acknowledfi^ 
to  be  one.  It  is  therefore  with  no  unfounded  distrust  that 
r  the  latter  speaking  of  '^  ignorant,  uncritical,  baseless 
/ions  concerning  literal  inspiration,'*^  and  the  pressing  want 
intdUgent  theory  of  inspiraiion.'*'' 

lose  who  have  perused  Blanco  Whitens  Life,  the  sympathy 
between  Coleridge  and  him  will  not  seem  in  the  least  sur- 

They  difiered  in  details  doubtless,  because  Blanco  White 
almost  all  the  doctrines  of  ChristianiU  in  particular,  which 
10  means  the  case  with  Coleridge.  But  tney  were  agreed 
jng  or  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  word  of  God ;  and 
idies  were  directed  to  tiie  same  sources.  The  German 
hers  and  writers  on  religious  subjects  (we  cannot  bear  to 
im  theologians),  such  as  Ejmt,  Fichte,  Schleiermacher, 

Nitsch,  Neander,  Paulus,  &c.,  were  especial  obiects  of 
on  to  Blanco  White,  just  as  they  were  to  Colerioge  and 
disciples,"^  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Sterling.     Neander,  one  of 

of  these  Grerman  writers  on  religious  subjects, — one  of 
f  heretical  in  his  views,  in  reply  to  a  communication  from 
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B.  White  stating  *'  his  aeparation  from  the  Ohtiroh  of  En^anS, 
luB  dedaration  of  Unitarian  principles,"  hia  belief  that  "  tlte  oriiOA 
>f  intMaetual  heresy  is  ima^nary,  and  that  ChristJaoitjr  is  not  «r> 
tiodoay'"  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  14fi,  146),  sends  "  to  his  dear  friend,  the  B«r. 
Blanco  White,  a  token  of  his  v»tA'«fiiri«(jfriendship,  lov«,  and  apj- 
ritual  armmunion^  (p.  236).  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  Dr. 
Hampden,  about  the  same  time,  published  the  opinion,  in  his 

Kmpnleton  the  admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  UniTcrsitieB;  that 
cinians  were  to  be  placed  on  precisely  the  same  level  with  other 
Ohristians, — a  sentiment  which  awakened  the  keenest  aympaU^es 
of  hia  friend  Blanco  White,  who  felt  his  own  principles  involved  bi 
the  controversy  on  Dr.  Hampden's  wHtingB ;  while  Lord  Hol- 
land, B.  White's  patron,  who  consoled  him  by  the  quiet  aassiante 
that  the  Christian  religion  "  was  not  intended  to  convey  a  propo-' 
Rtion  so  Mvoliinff  to  one''a  understanding,  and  such  a  Bole^um  ia 
tnigaage,  as  that  <me  istiree,  and  three  are  one"  and  that  Unit» 
rianiem  is  preferable  to  "  any  shape  that  Judaism,  Paganism,  Hiit- 
teoism,  Mahometaniam,  or  Chnstianity  has  hitherto  aosiiowd*^ 
(pp.  129, 130),  was  equally  indignant  at  the  "  impudence  of  tiksAt* 
\eiUrants  of  Oxford;  and  while  wishing  success  to  HampdeA^' 
nuse,  referred  his  correspondent  to  works  where  he  would  **find 
natter  wherewith  to  expose  the  fdlg  of  exacting  particular  expli- 
Eations,  as  well  as  suhscriptUmt  to  creedt,  and  arguments  againafe 
the  injustice  of  denying  the  name  of  Christiana  to  Socinians" 
{f.  194>).  It  is  a  foct  not  undeserving  of  notice  also,  that  in  ifaa 
late  controversy  on  Dr.  Hampden's  appointment  to  the  see  tit 
Hereford,  Mr.  Hare  was  amongst  his  warmest  supportera,  whil* 
Dr.  Samuel  Wtlier/orce,  on  a  full  examination  of  a  work,  the 
spirit  of  which  is  subversive  of  our  creed  and  articles,  pronounced 
it  free  from  doctrinal  error.  Mr.  Klaurice,  one  of  Sterling's  "  two 
neat  friends,''  was  also  ranged  on  Dr.  Hampden's  side,  as  Blanco 
White  and  Arnold  were  in  1836.  We  deem  such  facta  aa  tfaeaa 
tDustrative  of  the  affinity,  at  first  sight  so  little  perceptiUe^ 
irbich  seems  to  exist  between  persons  of  difierent  views.  Mr, 
Hare  and  Mr.  Maurice;  are  certainly  not  Socinians,  nor  do  they 
iffree  with  BUnco  White  on  other  points,  ami  yet  tlicy  aiid  others 
af  the  Coleri^e  school,  are  drawn  by  some  influence  into  the  aune 
course  of  action  on  an  occamoo  when  the  cause  of  Ohristian  truth 
in  general  is  involved.  In  the  hour  of  difficulty  they  are  foood 
xnnbating  on  the  same  side  as  Arnold,  Bunsen,  or  Hampden, 
though  in  a  somewhat  diSerent  tone. 

In  the  perusal  of  Blanco  White's  Life,  it  is  curious  to  trace  the 
similarity  of  his  views  to  those  of  Sterling.  In  both  there  is  the 
jame  thirst  for  absolute  freedom  of  thought,  contempt  for  creeds 
and  articles  of  faith,  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  ^Scripture,  with 
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;8  for  its  subversion,  rejection  of  the  notion  of  any  Ohris- 
nistry  as  of  Divine  appointment,  professed  sympathy  with 
%  writers. 

he  readers  of  Hampden^s  Bampton  Lectures,  the  following 
:s  of  Blanco  White  on  the  baptismal  service  will  be  fami- 

e  whole  theory  of  original  sin,  according  to  AuguBtine  and  the 
view  of  the  sacraments,  as  charms  operating  by  means  of 
3  powers,  attached  to  certain  things  or  words,  is  conveyed  in  a 
f  assertions  delivered  with  all  the  dogmatism  of  a  professor  of  the 
or  thirteenth  centuries." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  269. 

»ne  period,  while  externally  in  communion  with  the  Church 
land,  he  tells  us,  that  ''he  was  convinced  of  the  uncertainty 
^ogmatic  conclusions  on  the  subjects  disputed  among  Chris- 
hat  the  Scriptwres  do  not  afford  the  means  even  of  high 
llity  for  setthng  these  questions,'*^  that  he  was  ''on  the  verge 
lute  disbelief  in  Christ ;' ^  that,  however,  he  "  was  a  practical 
)  of  Christ,  but  had  no  definite  creed'''*  (Vol.  i.  p.  S67).  He 
3  us  that  he  at  length  perceived  "  that  neither  Cnrist)  nor  the 
whose  productions  make  up  the  New  Testament,  had  con- 
the  plan  of  making  a  creed  the  foundation  of  the  religion 
;hey  preached  to  the  world ;  that  Christianity  has  no  let- 
that  Christianity  "was  published  more  as  destructive  of 
n  or  idolatry,  tlum  [as]  a  constructive  system  of  doctrines 
.^emonies  ;^  that  the  ^^  gross  rejection  of  Christ  which  pre* 
'ery  day  more  and  more,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
of  dogmas  sni  Scripture  inqnratunT  (Vol.  i.  p.  405). 
00  White  tells  us  that — 

'ry  church  establishment  is  a  mighty  joint- stock  company  of  error 
eption,  which  invites  subscriptions  to  the  common  fund,  from 
?st  amount  of  hypocrisy  to  the  lowest  penny  and  farthing  contri- 
jf  acquiescence  in  what  the  conscience  does  not  entirely  ap« 
-Vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

at  insuperable  difficulties,"  he  says,  "  fall  away  upon  dismissing 
strous  supposition- of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  the  infalJi«- 
'  the  writers  in  the  Bible !  Dr.  Whately  has  endeavoured  to 
er  the  false  political  economy  of  the  Gospels,  and  indeed  of  the 
istament  altogether,  in  regard  to  almsgiving :  but  the  thing  can* 
y  be  done.  Christ  and  his  Apostles  thought^  that  to  give  away 
ling  a  man  possessed  was  one  of  the  highest  acts  of  virtue.*' — 
p.  200. 

shudder  in  transcribing  this  passage. 
Sterling,  Blanco  White  was  an  admirer  of  Strauss^  Leben 
^ol.  ii.  p.  270)»   His  view  of  Scripture  history  wa^  this :— -> 


L^J 
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"  Whoever  believei  in  prophecy  i*i  under  a  rttigiotu  datj  of  finding 
it  rcaliied  aa  hiilory  at  lome  time  ot  other.  Report*  about  Jeatu 
would  circulate,  and  if  they  agreed  with  the  luppooed  pnpheeiei,  no 
MeuianiU  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  receive  them  ai  bets.  In  thia 
manner  were  the  Gospels  compiled.  They  contain  an  original  mond 
and  inttUeetual  sketch  of  the  individual  Jesui,  which  the  right  moral 
feeling  of  every  man  may  recognize  and  fill  up.  This  is  the  only  ka~ 
torieal  element  of  Christianity," — Vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

We  are  reluctant  to  pollute  our  paf^a  with  passages  like  the 
foregoing ;  but  the  iDtercfltsof  Christian  truth  forbid  us  to  shrink 
from  cxDosinz  the  issue  of  tendenciee  which  are  elaewhere  mora 
cautiously  and  tiniidiv  developed,  but  nhlch  are  increating  nmoneet 
men — tendencies  which  are,  we  arc  persuaded,  in  connexion  with 
the  spirit  of  anti-Christ,  which  seeks  to  dethrone  Jesus  Christ  on 
earth,  and  to  catablish  a  chaos  of  blasphemy,  superstition,  and 
frenzy  in  place  of  the  Gospel.  WhaX  else  can  bo  the  meaning  of 
these  open  and  stealthy  attacks  upon  the  Scriptures,  which  Chri»> 
tians  glory  in  acknowledging  to  be  the  inspired  Word  of  Ood, 
written  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost !  What  else  can  be 
the  meaning  of  these  innumerable  attacks  on  those  professions  of 
faith  which,  for  fifteen,  nay,  eighteen  hundred  years,  have  enshrined 
the  simplest,  though  most  sublime,  elements  of  the  OhriBtian 
Revelation  \  Whence  these  varied  eflbrta  to  create  dissatisfac- 
tion with  all  settled  and  fixed  convictions :  whence  these  appeals 
to  the  deep-rooted  pride  of  the  human  heart  to  struggle  against 
all  authonty,  human  and  even  divine ;  to  proclaim  man's  self- 
sufficiency,  and  thus  virtually  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Creator! 
And  weali,  well-meaning,  shallow  men  are  carried  away  by  the 
pompous  name  of  Philosophy,  under  which  incredulity  and  blas- 
phemy conceal  their  approaches.  They  are  made  tools  in  the 
nand  of  Infidelity  to  advance  its  hideous  cause.  They  cry,  "  Peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace."  Misled  by  a  criminal  vanity,  or  a 
thirst  for  innovation,  or  by  a  miserable  party  spirit,  they  ioill  pave 
the  way  for  doctrines  which  they  themselves  do  not  hold,  and 
which,  if  they  gained  the  ascendancy,  would  precipitate  into 
destruction  the  vety  persons  who  had  aided  to  introduce  them. 

Sophists  may  weave  a  thousand  webs  of  disputation  around  all 
things  human  and  divine.  Philosophy,  in  its  transcendental 
speculations,  can  teach  us,  not  mereW  that  there  is  no  God,  or 
that  the  earth  on  which  we  tread  is  God,  or  that  man  himself  is 
Ciod  (which  means,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  God) ;  but  it 
can  teach  us  to  doubt  our  own  existence.  We  are,  therefore, 
compelled,  in  all  matters  of  practical  importance,  to  descend  from 
our  philosophical  reveries,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  common  and 
unpmloBOphioal  powers  of  tJie  human  understanding.   It  is  to  such 
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ad  ordinary  powers  of  the  human  mind  that  the  Christian 
I,  in  its  eviaences  and  its  doctrines,  is  addressed.  The 
nlearned  person  is  as  capable  of  receiving  the  great  truths 
d  by  God  as  the  philosopher  can  be.  He  can^  periiaps,- 
thend  tiem  more  fiuly  and  deeply,  because  his  mind  is  less 
1  by  preconceived  ideas.  This  was  to  be  anticipated  from 
ign  of  Qod  in  revealing  a  religion — not  merely  for  a  few 
len,  but  for  ^^all  nations.**^  Its  universality  of  desijgir 
ts  fortheunphilosophical  form  which  it  necessarily  possesses, 
isophy  could  never  have  become  the  religion  of  the  world, 
osophy  can  devise  some  arguments  in  favour  of  Greeds :  it 
iainlvadvance  at  least  as  many  against  them.  Doubtless,  if 
ime  the  supremacy  of  human  reason,  we  can  easily  show  that 
are  inconsistent  with  such  a  notion.  It  may  be  easy  to 
;hat  they  are  an  impediment  to  freedom  of  thought,  intel- 
progress,  &c.  Odium  may  be  raised  against  them  as  con- 
:  language  derived  from  the  schools,  from  false  philosophy, 
•  forth.  This  is  all  very  fine  and  very  learned,  without 
;  but  we  put  aside  all  this  cant  of  Infidelity  by  asking 
ir  the  Creeds  do  not  contain  statements  of  doctrine  simply 
finitely  put  i  Do  not  those  Creeds,  for  instance,  distinctly 
the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God — the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
—the  forgiveness  of  sins — and  other  similar  dogmatical 
ents !  Every  one  knows  that  they  do.  The  fa<4  of  their 
ling  distinct  and  binding  statements  of  doctrine  furnishes 
iid  cause  of  objection  to  them.  If  so,  then  the  objector 
»ther  point  out  the  particular  doctrine  contained  in  the 
1  which  he  believes  erroMouSj  in  which  case  he  proves  him- 
be  a  heretic ;  or  he  must  confess  that  he  objects  to  the 
,  not  because  their  language  is  scholastic,  or  because  they 
b  obstacles  to  freedom  of  Uiought,  but  because  he  denies 
istence  of  any  doctr%7ie$  in  Christianity,  in  which  case  he 
e  regarded  as  an  Ikfijdkl.  In  this  day  we  have  nothing  to 
)m  either  Heresy  or  Infidelity  if  they  will  only  show  them- 
It  is  when  they  lurk  under  the  guise  of  Christiam'ty,  and 
)ping  and  undermining  the  edifice  of  faith  without  disclosing 
litimate  objects ;  or  when  they  are  aUe  to  tempt  vain  oox- 
by  the  inducements  of  distinction  and  worldly  favour,  to  do 
irork, — ^it  is  then  we  say,  that  real  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
L  An  avowed  heretic  or  an  avowed  ic£del  in  the  present 
shorn  of  his  power. 

admire  fair  and  open  dealing.  Let  those  who  ofagect  to 
eeds,  point  out  in  what  particular  doctrines  or  statements 
T.     Let  them  produce  better  Greeds  if  they  can ;  let  them 
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ai^o  that  this  or  that  article  ought  to  be  omitted  from  the  Creed, 
for  some  assigned  reason ;  or  let  them  openly  say  that  they  do 
not  believe  in  any  doctrines  whatever,  as  revealed.  Bat  do  not 
let  them  pretend  to  object  to  mere  modes  of  expression,  or  needleas 
restraints  on  liberty,  or  other  points  which  are  bewde  the  main 
question. 

We  must  here  say  something  of  another  point  which  comes 
out  prominently  in  tlie  writings  of  authors  such  as  we  have  spoken 
of,  who  are  connected  by  certain  main  and  leading  principles, 
though  diSering  widely  in  details.  We  allude  to  their  attacks 
upon  what  they  designate  as  "  Priestcraft,"  and  "  Priestiiood." 
This  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  the 
attack  is  maintained,  is  a  sign  of  its  importance.  There  are  some 
^v^iters,  such  as  Whately,  with  whom  this  never-ending  condem- 
nation of  those  who  maintain  that  there  is  any  Priest  in  the 
Church  except  its  Divine  Head,  is  comparatively  innocnous, 
vrearing  in  fact  the  character  either  of  a  truism,  or  of  an  aigu^ 
ment  agmnst  an  abuse  of  one  of  the  sacraments  by  the  Roman 
Church.  In  a  certain  sense  we  know,  of  course,  as  every  one 
who  believes  St.  Paul  does, that  there  is  only  one  sacri^dn^ Piiest, 
in  the  Universal  Church,  and  that  in  this  sense  no  human  being 
can  be  a  priest.  But  although  ithe  repeated  assertion  of  this 
truth  may  in  itself  arise  firom  no  evil  intention,  it  is  very  much 
to  be  feared  that  there  is  frequently  more  really  involved  in  it 
than  meets  the  ear,  and  more  meant  by  it,  than  many  of  those 
who  have  adopted  the  cant  of  their  leaders,  would  themselves 
approve  of.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  notion  seems  to  have 
been  imported  from  Germany  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  from 
whom  it  was  adopted  by  his  admirer  Dr.  Arnold,  and  then  by 
Dr.  Whately,  Blanco  White,  and  all  the  connexion.  But  few  of 
these  writers  appear  to  have  thoroughly  penetrated  the  real  meaning 
of  the  objection  to  the  "  Priesthood'  in  the  present  day,  except 
Bunaen,  Arnold,  and  Blanco  White,  with  whom  Sterling  may  be 
also  classed. 

The  objection,  then,  of  these  writers  to  the  Priesthood,  is  not 
to  the  sacrificial  character  with  which  they  are  invested  by  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  but  it  is  on  objection  to  the  notion  of  any  order 
of  men  being  set  apart  hy  Divine  appoxntmeiU  to  administer  the 
sacraments,  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  manage  the 
government  of  the  Church.  There  are  various  modifications  of 
this  view,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  goes  to  destroy  the  ministry  in  every 
Church  and  every  sect,  whether  it  be  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or 
Independent,  and  to  do  away  with  the  notion  of  any  Christian 
ministry ;  leaving  it  to  every  man  to  be  his  own  Priest.  To  carry 
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36  views  properly,  the  Church  property  ought  to  be  confis* 
nd  the  churches  ought  to  be  puiled  down  to  mend  the  roads, 
erted  into  cotton-factories. 

e  has  been,  we  all  remember,  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  of 
U9  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  much 
n  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  which  ought  to  have 
ift  unsaid.  Exaggeration  in  some  quarters  has  been  met 
reciation  in  others.     But  amongst  those  who  have  been 

and  longest  in  their  attacks  on  the  extravagancies  of 
lanism,  we  cannot  remember  any  who  have  assailed  the 
m  ministry  itself,  or  have  held  it  up  to  execration  as  a  device 
Christ  to  uphold  falsehood.  There  is  a  latitude  of  opinion 
subject  of  the  Divine  obligation  of  certain  forms  of  Church 
aent,  which  may  fairly  exist  in  the  English  Church,  as  it 
sn  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  we  are  not  now  about  to 
f  any  such  diversity  of  views  in  matters  of  Church  govem- 
r  ordination  of  ministers.     We  have  to  point  out  the 

of  principles,  which  tend  to  the  total  subversion  of  the 
m  mmistry  in  every  shape, 
begin  with  Blanco  White. 

I  of  the  passages  announcing  the  independence  of  the  true  Chris* 
')m  a  Priesthood  is  that  quoted  by  Peter  in  Acts  ii.  and  taken 
(K  It  is  extremely  figurative.  It  nevertheless  shows  that  pro^ 
.  e.  the  exposition  of  religious  points,  was  under  the  Gospel,  to 
0  all  who  should  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  them.  The  Spirit 
It  is  promised  to  all  true  Christians.  '  But  ye  (all  Christians) 
unction  (xP^^h^*  consecration  as  priests)  from  the  Holy  One, 
:now  all  things  (1  John  ii.  20).  You  are  your  own  Priests  and 
',  i.e.  expounders.  'Stop!'  says  the  frightened  Theologian, 
Christians  infallible?'  They  are  infallible,  t.^«  each  Christian 
guide  to  himself." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  5. 

;cond  course  of  experience  has  made  me  perceive  that  the  Pro* 
'riesthood  is  very  far  from  being  free  from  the  mischievous  ten« 
Bvhich  made  me  quit  my  country  ;  that  in  spite  of  the  principles 
one  could  justify  the  Reformation — ^in  spite  of  political  freedom 
rotestant  Clergy,  as  a  Priesthood,  are  (I  do  not  speak  of  every 
al)  bigoted,  intolerant,  jealous  of  mental  progress,  and  deliber« 
posed  to  every  thing  which  is  not  calculated  to  keep  the  mass  of 
Ae  in  a  state  of  pupilage  to  t?te  Church,  that  is,  a  union  of  Priests* 
impressions  of  the  character  of  the  Priesthood  among  Roman  Ca- 
^ere  certainly  not  prejudices.  Did  not  I,  on  the  contrary,  pre* 
ben  I  persuaded  myself  that  a  PriestJiood  did  not  contain  the 
id  of  evil  under  the  form  of  a  Protestant  Church  ?" — Vol.  ii. 

le  preceding  passage  it  appears  clearly  that  the  objection 
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to  a  "  Priesthood"  is  simply  an  objection  to  a  olerical  ordo- — to 
the  notion  of  men  being  set  ^>art  q>e<ually  for  the  ministry  of  ths 
Gospel. 

"  One  of  the  oldeit  and  moit  pernicioui  eirori  of  mankind  li  that 
which  tuppoMS  the  necessity  of  fotniing  a  body  of  mm  who,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  shall  lake  the  guidance  of  the  Teligious  principle  of 
all  the  reit.  Once  grant  that  lucb  bodiei  exist,  for  the  benefit  of  mora- 
lity, or  much  more,  for  the  lalTBtlon  of  the  eternal  loula  of  men.  and  a 
moat  active,  encroaching  principle  ia  brought  into  existence,  which  moat 
be  perpetually  at  work  upon  society  to  bring  it  completely  under  the 
power  oftbePriMlAooJ..  ■ .  Place  anumerous  body  of  men  in  the  position 
of  mental  guides  to  a  whole  nation,  which  is  the  Ugal  position  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  such  a  body,  ambition  of  the  most  injurioDS 
kind  takes  the  appearance  of  virtue." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  175,  176. 

The  following  passage  is  deeply  instructive,  in  showing  the  con- 
nexion which  esists  between  "  a  Priesthood,^  that  is,  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  doctrinei  and  evidences  of  the  Gospel.  The 
object  of  those  who  assail  the  ministry  of  the  Church  is  to  remove 
the  whole  of  Christianity  along  with  it.  This  is  just  what  might 
have  been  expected. 

Hear  Blanco  White — 

"  Christianity  must  carry  its  own  proof  in  its  reaiOTtablcnen,  in  ita 
agreement  with  the  light  wUkin  lit,  as  the  original  Quakers  very  pro- 
perly asserted.  . .  .  This  light  of  the  conscience  is  what  Christ  and  the 
original  Apostles  called  the  spiril,  which  was  to  lead  the  disciples  into 
all  the  truth.  The  necessity  of  believing  in  intpiratian  and  miraelei 
was  the  contrivance  of  those  early  Christiana  who  wished  to  become 
Prietti.  A  Priesthood  cannot  exist  unsupported  by  oraclet  of  which 
they  are  to  be  exclusive  interpreters,  and  mysteries  of  wbicU  they  alone 
are  the  dispensers." — Vol.  ii,  p.  280, 

The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is,  it  seems,  wholly  the  invention 
of  the  "  Priesthood"  or  Clergy :  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Bible  we 
mnstjjrst  root  out  the  Clervy.  We  are  thankful  for  this  admission. 
It  will  open  the  oyes  of  the  most  unobservant  to  the  real  source 
of  the  attacks  on  the  "  Priesthood,"  as  it  is  called  with  malicious 
intent.  "  Priestcraft"  in  the  eyes  of  those  men  consists  in  de- 
fending the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  in  preaching 
and  teaching  that  which  is  firmly  believed  to  be  contained  in  ihs 
Bible. 

Take  the  following  again : 

"  All  the  ancient  Asiatic  temples  had  an  ettablishmant  of  slaves,  who 
belonged  to  the  Priesthood,  That  custom  has  revived  in  a  spiritual 
shape  among  us.  I  have  just  been  looking  at  a  long  double  row  of 
girls  and  hoya  walking  slowly  towards  Ur.  &—'»  church.    What  a 
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»U8  medley  will  the  minds  of  those  children  present  if  they  acta- 
e  in  the  instraetion  of  their  Priest !  No  one  can  form  to  him- 
idea  of  such  a  state  of  mind  who  does  not  know  Mr.  S-*-,  one 
'eateat  luminaries  of  the  evangelicals,  •  •  •  It  is  melancholy  to  eon* 
e  numhers  who  are  thus  mentally  crippled  hy  the  activity  of  the 
Priesthoods.  Mr.  S — 's  school  appears  to  me  to  consist  of  fVom 
three  hundred  children.  Does  Mr.  S —  and  his  compeers  love 
)n  ?  Yes,  passionately  ;  they  love  the  education  which  produces 
0  their  own  Priestly  class.  Allured  hy  the  name  education  the 
parents  lend  their  children  that  the  Priest  may  BasAK  them 
Qt  them  to  his  service.  Until  all  Priesthoods  shall  be  abolished 
d  cannot  move  on  steadily  towards  the  point  of  moral  and  intel* 
iignity  which  belongs  to  our  nature." — Vol.  ii.  pp,  315,  316. 

is  frank  and  plain  speaking,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  useful, 
now  pass  on  to  another  writer — ^a  writer  from  whose  in- 

we  believe  the  whole  of  the  modem  attack  on  the  Christian 
lood  to  have  proceeded — a  writer  allied  by  the  closest  inti- 
svith  Dr.  Arnold,  and  with  Archdeacon  Hare — ^and,  appro- 
Y  enough,  a  German,    We  allude  to  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, 

of  ability  and  of  learning,  but  deeply  imbued  with  the 
teristics  of  the  modem  German  mind,  and  a  Revolutionist 
rious  matters.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  recently  given 
world,  in  his  "  Church  of  the  Future,'^  the  doctrines  which 
•re  than  five-and-twentv  years  he  has  been  instilling  into 
ids  of  his  friends'.  We  call  him  a  Revolutionist  in  reli- 
oatters,  because  he  represents  Christian  doctrine  in  general 
uman  invention,  and  assails  every  existing  religious  society 
ct  as  anti-Christian,  while,  with  comical  inconsistency,  he 
es  to  reconstruct  in  Prussia  a  new  Church,  in  which  the 
"e  to  be  all  Priests ;  and  yet  an  Episcopate  and  Priesthood 
3d  after  that  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  America  is 
t.  We  demur  to  M.  Bunsen^s  pnnciples,  but  we  cordially 
e  of  much  of  his  constmctive  schemes,  with  one  grand 
ion,  we  mean  his  fantastic  proposal  that  the  new  bishops 
receive  no  ordination  from  tnose  who  are  alone  qualified  to 

it — the  Bishops  of  the  Christian  Church. 

must  make  some  allowance  for  German  prejudices  in 
rmth  with  which  Bunsen  protests  against  tne  notion  of 
pacy  being  essential  to  the  Church  as  a  matter  of  Divine 
tion,  and  which  leads  him  to  exclaim  with  extraordinary 
mce, 

in  angel  from  heaven  should  manifest  to  me,  that  hy  .  .  .  merely 
ag  the  introduction  of  such  an  Episcopacy  into  any  part  of 

*  Church  of  the  Fatore^  Prefkce,  p.  zxiv. 
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GennoDjr  .  .  .  I  should  RocccMfully  combat  the  unbelier,  Paut]iflUm,uid 
Alheitm  of  the  day,  I  would  not  do  it :  so  help  me  God,  Ameo.  W« 
may  be  doomed  to  periih,  Church  and  State ;  but  we  muit  not  bo 
saved,  and  cannot  be  saved,  by  seeking  lile  in  externals." — p.  xlvii. 

Such  Bentiments  aRbrd  a  very  fitting  introductioa  to  such 
statements  as  the  following,  in  which  we  rccognizo  the  genuine 
spirit  of  German  speculation. 

"  The  Rcfonnation,"  says  Bunsen,  "  demanded  in  behalf  of 
Christian  life  the  recognition  of  the  Universal  Priesthood  of  CAri*' 
tiaat.'"  This  "  Universal  Priesthood"  of  Christians  is,  in  other 
words,  "  man's  personal  moral  responsibility,"  or  "  thefuBfr««~ 
dom  of  conscience  of  the  individual '  (pp.  16,  17).  Here  we  have 
the  same  doctrine  of  which  wo  have  been  speaking,  namelY>  the 
assertion  that  each  individual  is,  or  ought  to  be,  kit  ovm  Priest^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy. 

The  Reformation,  as  Eunsen  justly  af&nns,  did  not  "  actually 
realize"  this  Universal  Priesthood  {p.  17) ;  but  it  rendered  its 
exhibition  possihh.  Indeed,  as  he  goes  on  to  state,  Christianity 
rests  only  on  the  belief  in  those  ^^ facts  "  of  creation,  redemption, 
and  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  which  theology  raises  its 
superstructure  of  doctrine,  in  the  form  of  confessions,  articles,  and 
systems ;  this  she  has  done  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  \a  the 
Protestant  Churches  .  .  .  with  the  same  one-sided  view  as  the 
Clergy  of  the  earlier  Church  for  a  thousand  years  before.  I  mean 
with  the  notion  that  Christianity  is  in  the  very  first  place  a  doctrine, 
and  that  unity  of  doctrine,  that  is,  of  a  theological  system,  is  the 
condition  of  the  development  of  the  Church  in  every  other  respect. 
Such  a  view  mtut  necessarily  arise  in  every  Clergy-Church.'^ — 
p.  19. 

We  have  here  the  same  statement  fromUunsen  as  from  Blanco 
White,  that  Christian  docfrine  a»  a  wlwU,  with  all  the  creeds, 
articles  of  faith,  and  religious  systems  of  every  kind,  depend  vitalfy 
upon  the  existence  of  the  Clergy,  Mr.  Bunsen  objects  altogether 
to  tlie  notion  that  Christianity  depends  on  doctrine.  Idolatry  and 
the  other  evils  of  Christianity  arise,  according  to  him,  from  the 
polity  of  the  Church,  i.  e.,  wc  presume,  its  non-recocnition  of  tho 
"Universal  Priesthood."  Concede,  in  short,  the  principle  that  every 
man  is  his  own  Priest,  and  the  Clergy  will  have  no  more  power  to 
uphold  the  authority  of  such  dogmas  as  the  Inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  the  Incarnation,  &c.  Wc 
believe  the  Chevalier.  He  is  quite  right.  We  see  the  result  quite 
as  clearly  as  he  does  ;  but  we  do  not  wish  for  that  result. 

This  "  fundamental  principle  of  the  Universal  Priesthood,"  ac- 
cording to  Bunsen,  "  is  bound  up  with  all  Protestant  life,  amongst 
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8  in  ]>articular,^  *'  in  opposition  to  the  usurpation  of  ian 
/e  Priesthood  f'  and  this  Universal  Priesthood  "  resolves 
ito  the  general  moral  responsibility  of  every  individual  ^^ 
Bunsen  attempts  to  reconcile  the  notion  of  the  Divine 
on  of  a  ministry  in  the  Church,  with  this  sweeping  prin- 
iiich  he  admits  to  be  ^'  apparently  contradictory  ''^  to  it ; 
think  this  attempt  at  reconciling  the  two,  leaves  the 
just  as  it  found  it.  The  whole  argument  of  his  work  is 
ve  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

'y  Spiritual  Corporation  •  •  •  •  has  necessarily  a  tendency  to 
the  ministry  committed  to  it,  to  consider  itself  as  the  who1e» 
f  a  part  called  to  a  particular  office  with  respect  to  the  whole ; 
[lis  to  ground  an  assumption  of  power  and  plenipotentiality. 
lency  in  the  Christian  ministry  not  only  encroaches  upon  the 
the  Christian  people,  but  also  leads  to  superstitious  views  of 

itself.  For  it  tends  of  necessity  to  obscure  more  and  more 
g  of  the  Universal  Priesthood,  and  of  the  purely  spiritual  nature 
crifice,  and,  unless  we  entirely  misunderstand  the  history  of 
ttian  religion,  can  even  lead  to  a  complete  misconception  of  the 
character  of  Christianity  altogether.     The  most  general  evi]» 

which  such  views  produce  is  this,  that  they  lead  men  to  judge 
side  of  ecclesiastical  relations  from  an  exclusively  theological 
view,  and  to  make  a  question  of  conscience  out  of  a  question 
This  we  take  leave  to  call  Priestcraft,  and  we  consider  it 
3r  to  which  all  C/ergy-Churches,  as  such,  are  exposed, — that 
:lesiastical  communities,  in  which  the  body  of  the  Cleigy,  prac- 

least,  steps  into  the  place  of  the  Christian  people,  and  makes 
le  the  Church.  The  Lutheran  Clergy  have  exhibited  this  spirit 
jcraft  under  their  consistorial  polity,  and  the  Calvinist  under 
sbyterian  form  of  government,  as  much  as  the  Oriental,  Roman, 
lican  bishops ;  it  was  manifested  as  much  at  Wittenburg, 
&nd  Dort,  as  at  Jerusalem,  Rome,  and  Canterbury."^— p.  72. 

irse  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  Clergy  are  a  great  evil, 
to  their  existence  is  to  be  traced  the  general  interference 
kt  "  fundamental  ^'  principle  of  the  ^*  Universal  Priest- 
Away,  then,  with  the  Clergy !  "  Let  the  theologians  be 
^  as  Blanco  White  exclaims  to  Mr.  John  Mill — "  Ecrasez 
l^  "Yes!'^  rejoins  Bunsen;  "all  Church  polities 
or  imagined  during  this  dead  and  dreary  period,  rest 
I  the  remains  of  the  earlier  building,  that  is,  on  the  Epis- 
f  the  middle  ages,  or  on  the  mere  negation  of  it  ...  . 
ition  which  the  Church  of  the  Future  must  hold  with 
bo  both  can  scarcely  be  doubtful,  after  what  has  been 
laid.  The  ruins  of  the  old  Clergy-Church  must  he  cleared 
:. — NO.  XX. — DEC.  1848.  f  f 


s 
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away^  as  well  as  those  modem  sjrstems  [of  Diiasent]  whieh  are 
built  up  upon  the  mere  denial  of  what  is  false  in  it^^  (p.  67). 

We  shall  not  follow  the  Chevalier  through  his  scheme  for 
constructing  a  Church  system  in  Prussia,  which  is  absolutely 
ludicrous  after  the  principles  which  he  has  laid  down.  For,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  is  it  to  be  endured  that  sixty  bishops, 
with  plenty  of  archbishops,  and  we  know  not  how  many  synods, 
diocesan  and  provincial,  &c.  &c.,  should  be  established  in  Prussia 
to  weigh  down  the  **  fundamental  ^  doctrine  of  the  '*  Universal 
Priesthood  r'     The  Chevalier  endeavoured  to  present  an  Episco- 

Eacy  with  pretensions  suited  to  German  notions  and  preiudices ; 
ut  the  constructive  part  of  the  "  Church  of  the  Future  ^  is  now 
at  rest  for  ever ;  its  (Aggressions  on  the  Church,  however,  are  still 
bearing  fruit,  and  are  fostering  amongst  laymen  with  whom  the 
position  of  this  writer  brings  him  in  contact,  the  most  pernicious 
and  unsound  principles ;  and  converting  them  into  enemies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  principles  of  fiunsen,  and  Dr.  Arnold, 
his  disciple,  have  been  greedily  received  by  politicians ;  and 
hence  the  renewal  of  the  old  Infidel  cry  of  '*  Irriestcraft,^  and 
"  Priestly  pretensions."*' 

We  now  come  to  Arnold's  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  The  following  extracts  fromhis  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  nature  of  those  views^  and 
their  connexion  with  those  of  Blanco  White  and  fiunsen.  We 
would  however  first  remind  the  reader  of  the  sympathy  expressed 
by  Arnold  with  Coleridge's  views  on  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture^ 
which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  of  his  well-known  proposal 
of  a  plan  of  Church  Reform,  which  consisted  in  the  union  of  all 
sects  in  one  communion,  without  entering  into  any  agreement  in 
matters  of  doctrine.  Arnold  was  led  to  make  this  monstrous 
proposal,  by  the  excessive  apprehension  under  which  he  laboured, 
that  the  Church  would  speedily  sink  under  the  assaults  of  its  radi- 
cal and  dissenting  opponents,  if  it  were  not  thrown  open  to  the 
dissenters  of  all  kinds.  The  general  tone  of  his  principles  was  of 
a  latitudinarian  complexion,  as  may  be  readily  conjectured  from 
the  fact  of  such  a  proposal  as  that  alluded  to.  As  his  biographer 
remarks — 

"  It  was  as  frustrating  the  union  of  all  Christians,  in  accomplishing 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  end  enjoined  by  their  common  Master, 
that  he  felt  so  strongly  against  the  desire  for  uniformity  of  opinion  or 
worship,  which  he  used  to  denounce  under  the  name  of  Sectarianism, 
It  was  as  annihilating  what  he  believed  to  be  the  Apostolical  idea  of  a 
Church,  that  he  felt  so  strongly  against  that  principle  of  separation  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  laity  which  he  used  to  denounce  under  the  name 
-of  Priestcraft."~Z/i/e,  vol.  i.  pp.  225,  226. 
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old  laboured  in  all  ways  to  efface  the  distinction  betweeh 

and  laity.    The  order  of  deacons  was  to  be  revived,  in  such 

IS  to  promote  this  (Vol.  ii.  p.  152).     The  laity  were  to  sit  in 

I— the  Clergy  to  be  admitted  to  the  civil  legislature.     He 

ixions  for  an  authoritative  permission  to  be  given  to  officers 

army  and  navy  to  administer  Baptism  and  the   Lord^s 

r  (Vol.  i.  p.  228).  All  of  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 

;he  Priestcraft  system — the  distinction  between  Clergy  and 

That  distinction  he  regarded  as  human  in  its  origin,  and 

9V0U8  in  its  results. 

u  (Sir  T.  S.  Pasley)  ask  whether  I  think  that  a  Christian  minis- 
of  Divine  appointment.     Now  I  cannot  conceive  any  Church 

I  without  public  prayer,  preaching,  and  communion,  and  iome 
inister  in  these  offices.  But  that  these  '  some '  should  be  always 
e  personst  that  they  should  form  a  distinct  profession,  and,  fol- 
no  other  calling,  should  be  maintained  by  the  Church,  I  do  not 
0  be  of  Divine  appointment.  But  I  think  it  highly  expedient 
should  be  so.  In  the  same  way,  government  for  the  Church  is  of 
appointment,  and  is  of  absolute  necessity,  but  that  the  governors 
be  for  life,  or  possess  such  and  such  powers,  or  should  be  appointed 

and  such  a  way ;  all  this  appears  to  me  to  be  left  entirely  open." 
ii.  p.  284. 

regards  it  as 

8  of  the  most  mischievous  falsehoods  ever  broached,  that  the 
nent  of  the  Christian  Church  is  vested  by  Divine  right  in  the 
and  that  the  close  corporation  of  bishops  and  presbyters — whether 
more  makes  no  difference — is,  and  ever  ought  to  be,  the  repre- 
re  of  the  Christian  Church.  Holding  this  doctrine  as  the  very 
stone  of  all  my  political  belief,  1  am  equally  opposed  to  Popery, 
/hurchism,  and  the  claims  of  the  Scotch  Presbyters,  on  the  one 
nd  to  all  the  Independents,  and  advocates  of  the  separation,  as 

II  it,  of  Church  and  State,  on  the  other ;  the  first  setting  up  a 
wd  in  the  place  of  the  Church." — Vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

following  passage  is  well  worthy  of  remark. 

rould  do  any  thing  in  the  world  to  destroy  that  disastrous  fiction 
(h  the  minister  has  been  made  ^*  personam  EcclesuB  gerere"  and 
the  Oxford  doctrines  are  not  only  upholding,  but  aggravating. 
(aurice  seems  to  me  to  be  infected  in  some  measure  with  the 
Tor  in  what  he  says  respecting  the  rights  of  the  Church — meaning 
rgy — to  educate  the  people.  A  female  reign  is  an  unfkvourable 
mean  for  pressing  strongly  the  doctrine  of  the  Crown's  Supre- 
Yet  that  doctrine  has  been  vouchsafed  to  our  Church  by  so  rare 
re  a  blessing  of  God,  and  contains  in  itself  so  entirely  the  true 
the  Christian  perfect  Church — the  kingdom  of  God — and  is  so 
to  the  overthrowing  of  that  which  I  regard  as  the  essence  of  all 
ml  in  ropery-— the  doctrine  of  the  Priesthood — that  I  do  wish 

Ff2 
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even  now,  that  people's  eyes  might  be  opened  to  >ee  the  peculiar  bleu- 
ing  of  our  Church  constitution,  and  to  work  it  out  to  itt  full  develap- 
vtenl." — Vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

The  allusioQ  to  Mr.  Maurice  in  the  preceding  passage  as  a 
writer  from  whom  Arnold  had  not  expected  to  hear  any  "  PriesUj" 
doctrines,  reminds  us  of  the  close  sympathy  subsisting  betweeo 
llunsen  and  Arnold  on  tho  one  hand,  and  Hare  and  Sterling,  who 
were  disciples  of  the  Coleridjre  school,  on  the  other. 

Sterling's  admiration  for  Arnold,  and  thorough  sympathy  with 
Iiim,  we  have  seen.  He  looked  to  him  as  much  as  he  did  to  his 
two  groat  friends,  Carlyle  and  Maurice,  for  the  reform  and  piii> 
fication  of  tlie  national  mind  on  religious  subjects. 

Utinsen,  in  speaking  of  Arnold,  says ; — 

"  It  ia  &  token  full  of  cnrnfort,  that  in  our  own  age  no  one  hai  con- 
ceived and  presented  the  truth  of  the  Universal  Priesthood  of  CbrJitians 
with  so  mudi  life  and  in  such  close  connexion  witli  the  very  manow  of 
Christina  doctrine,  and  has  made  it  tell  once  more  so  powerfully,  con- 
vincingly, and  extensively  ngainst  the  assumptions  of  the  Clergy-ehurch, 
as  another  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  Arnold. 
.  .  .  The  spirit  of  this  revered  apostle  of  the  free  Church  of  the  Future 
departed  before  hi  had  completed  the  great  virork  of  his  life,  bis  book  on 
the  Church." — C/i.  of  Ike  Future,  p.  221. 

lie  it  remembered  tliat  this  writer  describes  the  Knglisb  Church 
as  one  of  those  Clergy-churches  "the  ruins  of  which  must  be  swept 
away."  Mr.  Hare  also  evinces  the  most  entire  sympathy  with 
Arnold,  as  one  "  whose  name  now  stands  higher,  perhaps,  in  the 
esteem,  and  admiration,  and  reverence  of  England  than  ai^  other 
man  of  our  generation,  my  dear  and  magnanimous  friend  iJr.  Ar- 
nold" (Letter  to  Dean  of  ChicKexter,  p.  5) ;  while  of  Bunsen's  work 
lie  observes,  in  niference  to  the  development  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  Church — "as  has  been  admirably  shown  by  my 
beloved  and  r&oered  friend,  the  Gbpvalier  Uunsen,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Church  of  the  Future  "  (Miss,  of  Comforter,  pp.  10,  11). 

And  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  those  various  refonners  of 
our  religious  system  were  men  of  widely  different  views  in  details, 
and  even  on  points  of  the  highest  importance.  They  were  not  of 
the  same  sclioot  in  the  sense  of  any  identity  of  opinion ;  but  still 
there  was  a  profound  sympathy  between  them,  a  consciousness  of 
general  oneness  of  tendency  amidst  all  their  contradictions  in 
detail.  And  in  this  sense  they  may  be  classed  by  men  as  of  one 
school.  What  is  the  common  characteristic  of  that  school  !  We 
believe  it  to  consist  simply  in  tlie  striving  after  intellectual  liberty, 
a  tendency  to  reject  all  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  tho 
individual  reason  as  right  and  true — a  tendency  to  resist  aut/writy 
of  wliatcver  nature  it  may  be,  which  interposes  any  restraint  on 
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edom  of  speculation.  It  is  not  so  much  any  objective  truth 
thinkers  of  this  class  contend  for,  as  liberty  of  thought  in 
1.  Their  objection  is  not  to  particular  doctrines,  but  to 
pposed  obligation  on  individuals  to  receive  those  doctrines, 
mdency  manifests  itself  in  innumerable  shapes,  but  where 
»,  it  is  a  link  between  men  otherwise  discordant  in  their 
IS,  and  makes  them  act  together.  For  instance,  Mr.  Hare 
Drth  as  the  apologist  of  Dr.  Hampden,  who  is  of  a  different 
in  some  respects.  Thus  agun,  Mr.  Maurice  steps  forth  to 
(trate  against  any  censure  on  Mr.  Ward^s  doctrines,  the 
)posite  of  his  own  !  Why  is  this!  Because  no  infringe- 
n  the  liberty  of  speculation  is  thought  desirable.  Blanco 
was  almost  driven  out  of  his  senses  by  the  condemnation 
ipden  in  1836,  from  whom  he  differed  in  some  points — not 
3  **  truth"^  was  condemned ;  but  because  ^'  intolerance^'  and 
ry^  were  triumphant. 

'etum  now  to  Sterling  and  his  editor.  Mr.  Hare  has,  we 
taken  a  very  hold  step  in  publishing  Sterling's  Remains, 
e  of  opinion  that  a  few  years  since  he  would  have  hesitated 
iide  on  the  Church  such  a  mass  of  pernicious  speculations, 
iwn  of  an  infidel  philosophy  from  which  Mr.  Hare  himself 
The  Oxford  movement  had  its  exaggerations  and  its 
but  it  barred  the  way  agiunst  such  attempts  as  this, 
it  shifted  from  its  original  principles,  under  the  sway  of  one 
unsettled  minds,  it  lost  its  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  whe- 
r  good  or  ill ;  and  the  road  was  opened  to  principles  which 
*  a  time  been  trampled  down  and  buried  beneath  its  victo- 
rogress.  In  the  view  of  men  of  unsettled  principles,  and 
^eculative  disposition,  the  time  has  now  amved  for  a  free 
tl  investigation  of  the  claims  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Hare 
en  a  lone  step  in  this  direction  by  publishing  Sterling's  Spe* 
OS.  It  IS  true  that  he  professes  not  to  agree  with  some  of 
ind  we  entirely  believe  him ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  very  fact 
'  publication  by  a  person  in  his  station  cannot  be  undei^ood 
other  light  but  this :  that  such  speculations  are  JU  and 
Utohe  placed  before  the  Englieh  public^  that  they  ought  to 
ly  considered  and  examined.  Tne  publication  can  mean 
r  less  than  this. 

Hare  forbids  us  to  condemn  Sterling.  He  himself  ^'  can- 
so."  And  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  oft-repeated 
3nt,  that  the  liberty  of  thought  must  not  be  checked  m  any 
hat  we  must  ffo  along  with  the  intellectual  tendency  around 
1  endeavour  to  direct  it  aright.  Accordingly  while  Mr. 
loes  not  hesitate  himself  to  condemn  Bationidism  in  the 
ind  in  language  the  vigour  of  which  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
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Kay  writer  we  are  acquainted  with,  ]ig  will  not  allow  any  one  to 
discoumffe  the  study  of  such  Oernian  theology  as  be  himself  ap- 
proves of,  wid  ia  indignant  and  scornful  at  the  very  notion.  Whue 
he  speaks  of  the  "  ahv/gh  of  Eationalisni" — the  "  ttigma  of  Gmt- 
nian  theology" — "  its  anti-C'hriefian  spirit" — "  the  enormoiumus 
of  evil,  of  sliallow  presumption,  of  ostentatious  folly,  of  wild 
extravagance  in  the  German  theology  of  the  laat  lialf  centuzy;^ 
and  while  he  admits  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  such  writnv 
without  injury ;  he,  nevertheless,  has  no  patience  with  Rose  and 
Dewar,  who  point  out  the  dangers  of  studying  Oermaa  Infidelity 
and  Heresy.  He  sneers  at  those  who  look  on  the  region  of  Gerw 
man  theology  "as  a  vast  wildemess  peopled  with  '  tiorgons,  and 
Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire' "  (Miaiion  of  Cootforter,  p.  xii.). 
"  The  views  conveyed  by  Mr.  Hose's  denunciation  were  vtt&rljjr 
grraneoui ;"  "Ignorance,  however,"  [such  as  that  of  Mr.  Bose  f\ 
"  has  not  been  silenced,  and  when  it  is  wialedicent,  is  sure  to  find  a 
credulooi  auditory ;  and  thus  even  Mr.  Dewar's  tcorihleu  book  is 
quoted  and  extolled  as  an  authority"  (Ibid.).  Englishmen  merely 
"  give  vent  to  their  hih  and  self-gatu/action  in  abating  Gennaa 
theology"  (p.  800)  :  on  which  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Mill  "  deema  him- 
self warranted  i»  painty  tenteiice  without  learching  iiUo  tht  meriU  of 
tht  com''''  (Ibid.).  "  In  spite  of  the  indiscriminate  abute  which  has 
been  poured  out  so  continually  on  modern  German  theology,  ther 
who  desire  a  lound  CkrUiian  inUrprefaiioti  of  the  Scriptaret . . .  wiU 
be  much  likelier  to  find  it  if  they  only  knew  where  to  look — id 
the  living  or  recently  deceased  theologians  of  Germany,  than  id 
Aquinas  or  any  of  the  schoolmen,  nay  even  than  in  any  of  the 
Fathers.  Our  praten  about  German  tktolag^  are  in  the  habit  of 
choosing  the  evil  and  refusing  the  good"  (p.  9S6). 

Mr.  Hare  is  in  the  habit  of  quoting  copiously  from  such  GermaD 
writers  as  he  approves  of.  Amongst  these  "  able  ehantpiona  qf 
the  truth"  {Mig».  0/  Com/,  p. xiii.),*thi3  "better  school o/iMoloffgi'" 
(p.  485),  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hare,  has  arisen  to  combat  with 
the  auti-Christian  spirit  in  Germany,  are  Luecke  and  Meander, 
Tittman  and  Schleiermacher,  with  Nitach,  Olsliausen,  and  others 
whom  he  quotes.  When  we  remember  that  even  the  Unitarian, 
Dr.  Norton,  observed  to  Blanco  White,  that  "  the  German  theo- 
logian, SchleienuBcher.  so  highly  reputed  among  his  connttymaQ, 
vtaa  a  latUhngt,  an  admirer  0/  Spinoza,  a  disbeliever  in  thepernmai 
immortalit]/  of  man,  and  denied  any  connexion  between  religion  and 
morality "  {ti.  White'i  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  339),  we  shall  not  be  ac- 
cused of  bigotry,  perhaps,  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Hare's  notions 
of  what  constitutes  a  "  champion  of  the  truth"  conveys,  to  say 
the  least,  a  curious  notion  of  wliat  he  regards  as  "  truth.''  When 
we  remember,  again,  that   Neander,  another  of  his  "heroes," 
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0  Blanco  Whitens  annoanceineiit  of  his  separation  from 
*ch  of  England  and  open  declaration  of  Unitarianiain,  by 
ranee  of  his  ^^  whimUrrupted  BpirUuai  oammunionj''  we 
un  say  that  the  Archdeacon  can  easily  satisfy  himself  on 
tion  of  orthodoxy ;  and  that  we,  therefore,  cannot  wonder 
itire  and  honourable  acquittal  of  Dr.  Hampden.     And 

remember  that  Luecke,  a  third  of  his  '^  better  school  of 
»^^  is,  in  his  otim  work,  described  as  ^'  having  some  of  the 
^iionaliim  sticking  to  him,^  insomuch  that  ''  he  main- 
Qewhat  periinaoiousfy  and  perversely,^^  that  St.  John,  in 
iilar  passage,  *^  kaa  not  apprehended  our  Lard's  meaning 
Teotly  ^^  (p.  486)  :  again,  that  Tittman,  another  of  his 
s  (p.  464),  is  acknowledged,  in  one  instance  at  least,  by 
re  himself,  to  be  *^  following  in  the  wake  of  the  duU 
Um  of  the  last  generation^  (p.  568) ;  we  do  submit,  with 
pree  of  confidence,  that  Mr.  Hare'*s  testimony  to  the  or- 
of  any  man  is  of  very  little  weight.  Mr.  Hare  appears 
B  of  those  persons  who  possess  that  kind  of  '^  deep  svm- 
ith  the  erran  and  faults  ^^  of  mankind  which  he  descnbes 
igst  the  most  ^*' precious  qucMties'*^  in  the  writings  of 
Oarlyle,  and  Maurice  {Sterling's  lAfe^  p.  xxxiv.). 
reference  to  Olshausen^s  Gommentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
lioh  is  spoken  of  in  the  most  laudatory  terms  by  Mr. 
lis  ^'  Mission  of  the  Oomforter,^^  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
has  recently  been  shown  in  the  pages  of  the  ^' Irish 
i^tical  Joumal,^^  that  this  representation  of  Mr.  Harems 
school  of  theology,^^  doubts  of  the  authority  of  the  2nd 
>f  St.  Peter ;  denies  that  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  apostoli- 
ards  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes, 
Qion'^s  Song,  as  ^'  a  transition  to  the  apocryphal  books,^  and 
which  should  be  used  with  caution ;  .considers  the  history 
^rgesene  demoniac  to  offer  ^'  difl&culties  peculiar  to  itself, 
)ne  of  the  Evangelists  speaking  of  two  such  persons,  and 
Evangelist  of  one;  that  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
casiomdly  guilty  of  ''*' oversights  ^  that  the  rationalist 
ms  probably  right  in  considering  that  our  Lord's  ^^  diree- 
Peter  about  the  tribute  money  (Matt.  xvii.  24 — 27) 
lat  he  was  to  find  the  money,  not  in  the  fishes  mouth,  but 

1  it  r  bo.  Is  this  the  kind  of  theology  which  Mr.  Hare 
9  recommend  i 

lave  already  mentioned  one  circumstance  calculated  to 
ime  light  on  the  opinions  of  Neander ;  but  the  means  of 
a  judgment  are  now  within  every  one^s  reach,  by  the 
ablication  of  a  tmnslation  of  ^*  Neander's  Life  of  Ghrist.^^ 
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Tliis  voliinu',  ir.'inslati  <l  bv  two  iVnu'ricaii  ])n)fcssors,  and  with  a 
preface,  wliicii  is  paraded  as  being  the  production  of  ^'  a  Clergy^ 
man  of  the  Church  of  Englandy^  is  sufficient  to  condemn,  decisively 
and  at  once,  the  '^  School  of  Theology  ^^  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hare,  and  by  those  who  think  with  him.  It  is  a  prodnetkni 
which,  under  pretence  of  defending  Christianity  against  Infidelity. 
subverts  the  whole  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  amidst 
its  denunciation  of  the  stronger  forms  of  Rationalism,  is  rtself 
steeped  in  that  abomination.      Tlie  anonymous  author  of  the 

Erefacc  has  done  wisely  to  conceal  his  name.  We  presume  that 
e  felt  some  misgivings  as  to  the  reception  of  the  work  by  the 
Church  of  England.  He  is  one  of  those  who  argue  that  a  taste 
for  Grerman  theology  having  been  created,  it  is  desirable  to  gratify 
it ;  and  thus,  although  Neander  himself  disclaims  the  responsilnlity 
of  translating  his  work  into  English,  as  having  been  written 
amidst  the  intellectual  struggles  of  Germany,  and  containing  views 
at  variance  with  old  opinions  in  undisturbed  countries,  this 
*'  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ^^  lends  his  aid  in  dissemi- 
nating the  work,  under  the  pretence  that  we  require  the  assistance 
of  such  writers  as  Neander  to  counteract  the  danger  of  adopting 
Strauss'*  Pantheism.  We  trust  that  English  Theology  can  main* 
tain  its  ground  without  the  aid  of  such  writers  as  Neander.  Our 
faith  would  rest  on  a  feeble  foundation,  indeed,  were  heiiA  guide. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Neander  identifies  Coleridge  with 
Schlciermacher  and  with  himself,  as  having  a  conunon  object  and 
tendency. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  says,  ''  the  influence  which  the  American  mind  bat 
received  from  the  profound  Coleridge,  who  (like  Schleierroacher 
among  ourselves)  has  testified  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  definite 
system  of  conceptions  as  a  power  of  life,  may  have  contributed,  and  may 
still  further  contribute  to  prepare  the  way  for'a  new  tendency  of  scientific 
theology  in  your  beloved  country." — p.  xii. 


We  shall  now  briefly  refer  to  some  of  this  author^s  opinions, 
specimens  of  the  remainder.  He  considers  that  a  *^  system  of 
doctrine  which  lays  down  as  a  standard  a  definite  number  of  articles 
of  faith  ....  and  makes  this  standard  a  criterion  of  every  oner's 
claims  to  Christianity,'^  is  an  '^enthusiasm'"  which  leads  *'to 
falsehood '^  (p.xxvi.).  He ''could  not  subscribe  to  any  of  the  exist- 
ing symbols,  except  the  Apostles'  Creed  •  ...  as  an  unconditional 
expression  of  his  religious  convictions^'  (Ibid.).  The  three  first 
Oospels  are  a  mere  compilation  of  traditional  accounts  and  memoirs, 
and  "  Matthew's  Oospel  in  its  present  form  was  nci  iheproductum 
of  the  Aj)08tle  whose  name  it  bearsi  but  vraa  founded  on  an  account 
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yj  hira  ia  the  Hebrew  language'*^  (p.  6).    The  life  of 
irist  18  made  up  ^^  of  fragmentary  accounts,  whose  liUral 

we  have  no  right  to  pre-suppose^  (p.  11).  We  must 
aish  '^  the  objective  reality  of  the  events  [of  the  life  of 
rom  the  subjective  form  m  which  they  are  apprehended 
ccounts  '*'*  [Gospels]  (Ibid.).  **  We  cannot  vouch  with 
ess  for  the  accuracy  of  the  means  by  which  the  sages 
ifter  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  chosen  child  was 
m  in  Bethlehem'"  (p.  27).  Neander^s  mode  of  meeting 
iks  of  such  persons  as  Strauss  and  others,  who  deny  the 
*  the  existence  of  Christ,  or  the  personality  of  Gt>d,  is  by 
,  as  an  indisputable  axiom,  that  Christ  is  ^^  Ood-Man  ! 
n  which  might  be  reasonable  enough  in  a  person  who 
id  the  universal  belief  of  the  Christian  world  from  the 
;  as  a  sufficient  testimony ;  but  which  is,  in  the  case  of  a 
ler,  who  rejects  all  external  testimony,  simply  ridiculous* 
Lt  possible  argument  can  Neander^s  assumption  be  to  any 
!  In  his  attempt  to  meet  the  theory  of  Strauss,  he 
^  begs  the  question,^^  and  can  of  course  tnen  do  as  he  likes, 
not  waste  more  time  on  this  weak,  heretical,  and  disgust* 
lantic  book,  than  to  remark,  that  in  denying,  as  it  does, 
d  correctness  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  it  throws  doubt  on 
icts,  and  all  the  doctrines,  of  Christianity* 
innot  wonder  at  Mr.  Harems  commendation  of  this  here- 
ter,  when  he  holds  up  Sterling  to  admiration^  notwith- 

his  disbelief  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.      In  the 

y  Coleridge  is  spoken  of,  in  terms  of  almost  idolatrous 

3n,  notwithstanaing  his  errors  on  the  same  vital  point* 

re  is  anxious  that  the  writings  of  this  ^*  great  religious 

ber*"  should  be  studied  by  those  whom,  in  his  peculiar 

ogy,  he  terms  ^^  the  ^^ta2  young  men  of  the  present  day.*"^ 

imes  of  his  Remains  which  contain  his  views  on  Scripture 

which  Mr.  Hare  himself  allows  to  be  grounded  on  ^^  the 

iaiiimalism  of  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt  ^  {Sterling's  Life^ 

-are  especially  recommended.     These  errors,  according 

form  not  more  than   ^^  a  twentieth  part  ^  of  the  work ; 

lay,  there/ore^  be  safely  perused  by  young  men  1 

this,  we  may  feel  less  surprise  at  an  Archdeacon  assailing 

of  Uniformity  with  all  the  virulence  of  a  Dissenter.   The 

;rs  have  merely  to  reprint  the  preface  to  his  sermon  on 

ty  of  the  Church  and  his  annotations,  and  they  will  have 

controversial  tract  against  the  Church  than  any  they  now 

It  is  written  exactly  in  the  tone  of  Dr.  Binney  or  Mr. 

We  pass  over  his  attacks  (we  cannot  call  them  any  tiling 
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ebe)  upon  Episcopacy,  and  his  pernicious  bint,  that  Episcopal 
ordinatum  in  bng'^'"^  ''^  ^^^  required  by  law  till  long  after  the 
Reformation  {Miwion  of  Comforter,  p.  1007)  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
presume  that  it  would  be  well  to  abolish  so  unjust  a  law.  These, 
tboua^  important  matters  in  themselves,  are  infinitely  leas  so  than 
the  ^berate  and  perserering  efTorts  of  tliis  writer  to  promote 
the  study  of  theological  systems  which  are  deeply  tainted  with 
heresy  and  infidelity.  The  danger  and  the  criminality  of  such  a 
course  is  ia  no  degree  diminbhed  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hare  is 
himself  careful  to  avow  his  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  other  cardinal  doctrines  of  Ghristianity. 
He  leads  his  disciples  into  the  surges  of  heretical  and  sceptical 
speculation,  amidst  which  Sterling  made  shipwreck  of  his  faith — - 
from  which  Coleridge  himself  did  not  escape  unscathed — in  which 
Planco  White  was  finally  engulphed.  On  such  men  as  Mr.  Hara 
rests  the  responsibility  of  having  assiduously  fostered  that  taata 
which  is  now  being  gratified  by  the  publication  of  English  trans^ 
lations  of  Strauss'  Lebm  Jau,  Jean  Paul,  Fichte,  Neander's  Li& 
of  Christ,  and  other  mischievous  puhlications  of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  Maurice  must  be  includea  in  the  same  category  as  Mv. 
Hare  in  this  respect,  though  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  tiheir  iden- 
tity in  all  other  points.  34  also  anticipates  benefits  from  the 
study  of  German  theology, 

"  My  own  couTiclIon  ii,"  he  uyi,  "  that  if  any  thing  will  put  an  en4 
to  what  is  most  vicious  in  the  tone  of  our  modern  faabioniLble  chapel  and 
baaaai  Cliriitianity,  and  at  the  same  time  will  call  out  that  which  is 
strong  and  healthful  in  the  TeelingH  of  those  who  have  given  their  aanc* 
tion  to  it,  a  more  extended,  and  ieie  tutpicioui  commuiiion  with  German 
thoughts  and  feelings  is  likely  to  produce  that  effect.  .  .  .  The  moment 
our  divines  begin  to  know  what  their  brethren  abroad  have  been  really 
thinking  and  working  at  for  the  last  eighty  or  a  hundred  years,  they 
must  begin  to  perceive  that  a  merely  sentimental  religion  of  comforts  and 
experiences,  a  meiely  social  religion  of  coteries  and  circles,  a  merely 
outward  religion  of  excitements,  cannot  avail  in  this  our  day.  They 
must '  lengthen  their  cords  and  strengthen  their  atakes.*  They  murt 
dare  to  encounter  those  awAil  thoughts  respecting  Ood  Himself  which 
occupied  the  Church  in  the  first  ages ;  they  must  d*je  to  ask  themselves 
how  He  hoe  oonsiituted  us,  in  ourselves,  and  in  relaljon  to  our  fellow* 
iMu"--^TkTtt  Ltttert  to  the  Rtt.  W.  Palmer,  p.  65, 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Maurice  so  far,  that  if  the  study  of  Oertnan 
theology  become  general,  the  controversy  will  turn  on  the  nature 
and  existence  of  God,  and  the  possibility  of  a  Revelation:  questions 
cartainly  of  more  moment  than  now  occupy  us.    It  will  unquestiou- 
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lOve  the  controversy  from  comparatively  unimportant  mat^ 
'  fiddle  fEiddle,'"  as  Mr.  Maurice  caUs  them — to  the  question 

Christianity  be  true  or  &lse ;  whether  Glod  is  a  personal 
or  an  ah^tniotion,  or  a  nonentity.  These  are  indeed 
'  questions ;  but  can  any  Christian  deliberately  and  se- 
naintain,  that  it  is  desirable  thus  to  shake  the  very  found* 
f  Christianity,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  can  stand  the 

Those  who  act  so  are  incurring  a  tremendous  reoppnsi- 
¥e  do  not  see  any  reason  to  ex^ct  a  miracle  to  preserve 
[Qen  from  infidetity,  when  subjected  to  the  same  influenoea 
^ve  created  it  in  Germany*  This  perpetual  laudation 
lan  theology ;  these  condemnations  of  all  who  oppose  it  t 
iver-ceasing  attacks  on  religious  dogmas,  and  on  scholasti- 
th  reference  to  the  imposition  of  creeds  and  articles  of 
hese  assiduous  and  varied  attempts  to  destroy  the  in- 
)f  the  Clergy ;  to  excite  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  laity  ; 
'  the  Clergy  into  contempt  and  distrust,  nay,  to  abolish  any 
ministry  ;  these  expectations  of  a  time  when  the  authority 
cripture  will  be  shaken  to  its  foundation,  and  all  the  popu- 
)ns  subverted ;  this  earnestness  and  anxiety  for  free  and 
d  speculation  on  the  very  foundation  of  religious  truth ; 
»mbinations  of  minds  of  various  mould,  and  of  opinions 
from  Pantheism  to  Orthodoxy,  in  the  effort  to  upheave  the 
»f  law,  and  custom,  and  public  opinion,  which  keeps  down 
risoned  spirit  of  anti-Christianism — What  is  to  be  the  end 

;ee  no  reason,  at  the  present  moment,  to  fear  the  ultimate 
of  all  these  influences,  Bi)t  we  do  9a^  this — ^that  it  is  time 
e  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  part  m  leading  the  nation 
delitv^  to  abstain  from  promoting  the  circulation  of  infidel 
»tical  works  ;  and  it  is  high  time  for  all  whose  faith  remains 
1  deeply  rooted,  to  nerve  themselves  for  the  vindication  of 
h — the  faith  contained  in  the  Creeds — the  Apostles\  the 
,  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds — against  all  cavillers.  It  is 
them  to  look  with  distrust  on  any  man  who  recommends 
y  of  a  Theology  tainted  by  incurable  scepticism.  It  is 
resist,  and  to  denounce,  those  who  would  thus,  in  vanity 
eason,  undermine  our  faith.  As  it  is,  all  such  men  are 
le  influence  of  public  opinion  ;  iheyfear  it.  They  know  that 
onal  mind  of  England  is  strongly  adverse  to  their  views, 
iow  the  principles  of  the  Clergy  as  a  body,  and  they  are 
)f  provoking  a  strong  re-action.  The  advocates  of  the 
n  faith,  as  we  have  received  it  from  the  beginning,  have, 
e,  only  to  unmask,  and  to  hold  up  to  the  public  condem- 
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Germany  ...  I  should  naccestfully  combat  the  unbelief.  Pantheisnip  and 
Atheism  of  the  day,  I  would  not  do  it :  so  help  me  God.  Amen.  Wa 
may  be  doomed  to  perish,  Church  and  State ;  but  we  must  not  be 
saved,  and  cannot  be  saved,  by  seeking  life  in  externals.*' — p.  xlviL 

Such  sentiments  afTord  a  very  fitting  introduction  to  such 
statements  as  the  following,  in  which  we  recognize  the  genuine 
spirit  of  German  speculation. 

**  The  Reformation,"  says  Bunsen,  "  demanded  in  behalf  of 
Christian  life  the  recognition  of  the  Universal  Priesthood  of  Ckris* 
tians.^  This  "  Universal  Priesthood "  of  Christians  is,  in  other 
words,  ^^  msLii'B  personal  moral  responsibility,"  or  ^^  the  full  fre^ 
dom  of  conscience  of  the  individual  (pp.  16,  17).  Here  we  have 
the  same  doctrine  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  namely,  the 
assertion  that  each  individual  is,  or  ought  to  be,  his  own  Priest^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy. 

The  Reformation,  as  Bunsen  justly  affirms,  did  not  "  actually 
realize"  this  Universal  Priesthood  (p.  17) ;  but  it  rendered  its 
exhibition  possible.  Indeed,  as  he  goes  on  to  state,  Christianity 
rests  only  on  the  belief  in  those  ^^ facts''''  of  creation,  redemption, 
and  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  which  theology  raises  its 
superstructure  of  doctrine^  in  the  form  of  confessions,  articles,  and 
systems ;  this  she  has  done  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  in  the 
Protestant  Churches  .  •  .  with  the  same  one-sided  view  as  the 
Clergy  of  the  earlier  Church  for  a  thousand  years  before.  I  mean 
with  the  notion  that  Christianity  is  in  the  very  first  place  a  doctrine^ 
and  that  unity  of  doctrine,  that  is,  of  a  theological  system,  is  the 
condition  of  the  development  of  the  Church  in  every  other  respect. 
Such  a  view  mv^  necessarily  arise  in  every  Clergy-Church.'*'' — 
p.  19. 

We  have  here  the  same  statement  from  Bunsen  as  from  Blanco 
White,  that  Christian  doctrine  as  a  wliole^  with  all  the  creeds, 
articles  of  faith,  and  religious  systems  of  every  kind,  depend  vitally 
upon  the  existence  of  the  Clergy.  Mr.  Bunsen  objects  altogether 
to  the  notion  that  Christianity  depends  on  doctrine.  Idolatry  and 
the  other  evils  of  Christianity  arise,  according  to  him,  from  the 
polity  of  the  Church,  f .  f .,  we  presume,  its  non-recognition  of  the 
*' Universal  Priesthood."  Concede,  in  short,  the  principle  that  every 
man  is  his  own  Priest,  and  the  Clergy  will  have  no  more  power  to 
uphold  the  authority  of  such  dogmas  as  the  Inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  the  Incarnation,  &c.  We 
believe  the  Chevalier.  He  is  quite  right.  We  see  the  result  quite 
as  clearly  as  he  does  ;  but  we  do  not  wish  for  that  result. 

This  "  fundamental  principle  of  the  Universal  Priesthood,"  ac- 
cording to  Bunsen,  "  is  bound  up  with  all  Protestant  life,  amongst 


relet  were  not  always  concentric  one  with  another.  The  seTei^l 
indiTidual  ministerial  influence  and  excellence  did  not  convetge 
i  general  reanlting  momentous  force ;  and  that,  partly,  because 
sa  no  one  focus  towards  which  all  might  bend  their  efforts  ;  or 
no  one  centralising  and  attracting  body,  where  all  might  take 
igin,  and  whither  all  effects  of  their  labour  might  unitedly  eon* 
A  law  of  gravity  (as  it  were)  was  needed,  which  should  cdtitroli 
monize,  and  sustain,  the  different  elements  of  individual  good. 
s  was  sought  and  supplied  in  the  Church,  established  as  a  visible 
ion,  and  no  longer  inadequately  represented  by  these  indepen- 
though  much- blessed  labourers.** — pp.  16,  17. 

it  he  says  on  the  same  subject  shortly  before,  is  also  worth 
on.  In  reference  to  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Calcutta^ 
jrves : 

t  inadequate  as  such  provision  manifestly  was,  the  boon  was 
d  with  gratitude  and  hopefulness.  It  was  felt  that  at  least  the 
k  was  recognized  of  planting  the  Church,  in  all  her  integrity, 
)ever  she  was  planted  at  all*  The  futility  and  inconvenience  of 
\  forth  a  few  scattered  clergy,  subject  to  no  superior  spiritual 
,  far  removed  from  any  means  of  instruction  or  mutual  advice, 
)le  to  no  penalties  for  even  grosser  derelictions  of  duty,  whether 
from  ignorance  or  negligence,  were  so  far  acknowledged  by  the 
and  such  remedy  as  then  lay  in  her  power  was  applied*  The 
y  and  novelty  of  estabtishing  a  church  mthoui  a  bishop  was  in 
egree  remedied.  The  past  failure  of  the  independent  system  of 
action  to  produce  any  general  permanent  impression  on  the  con^ 
fid  character  of  their  exiled  Christian  brethren,  had  been  but  too 
ly  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  earnest-minded  men  in  England ; 
growing  desire  was  felt  to  plant  In  British  India  the  natlonul 
tin  all  her  unmutilated  proportions  and  time-honoured  efficiency**' 
5. 

if,  by  stretching  the  nominal  supervision  beyond  all  reasoti- 
ounds,  it  was  intended  to  travestie  the  very  name  atid 
)ns  of  episcopacy,  this  diocese,  of  already  unheard  of  di- 
md,  was  fhrtber  enlarged,  under  Heber,  in  1823,  by  juris- 
i  over  '^  all  his  Majesty ''s  dominions  within  the  limits  of  the 
mVs  chai'ter;"  and  again,  in  1824,  "  the  colony  of  New 
Wales,  and  its  dependencies,  including  Van  Diemen^s 
^  was  also  constitutea  into  an  archdeaconry,  subject  to  the 
iction  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  The  very  extent  of  the 
lowever,  began  to  work  its  own  cure.  The  rapid  deaths  of 
luccessive  prelates  showed  too  forcibly  the  preposterous 
i  of  such  an  arrangement ;  and  ip  consequence  the  diocese 
Icutta  was  subdivided  into  three;  and  bishop  Gorrie,  iti 
and  Bishop  Garr,  two  years  later,  were  appointed  to  fill  the 
38peotiTely  of  Madras  and  Bombay.    As  oUr  riders  ktiow, 
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together  with  three  archdeaconries,  extending  from  Delhi  and 
Bnurtpore,  the  then  northern  frontier  of  British  India,  down  to 
Cape  Comorin,  "an  enormous  territory,  extending  from  9°  to  30° 
north  latitude,  and  comprising  1,280,000  square  miles;  being 
in  territorial  extent  one-third  greater  than  the  whole  of  centrw 
and  southeni  Eurone."  This  took  place  in  1814;  and  in  1817 
the  Island  of  Cejlon  was  constituted  a  fourth  archdeaconry. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Church  in  British  India ;  and 
when  we  compare  with  this  its  present  state,  painful^  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  tliat  vast  territory  as  this  is,  we  cannot 
but  thankfully  acknowledge  the  Providence  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church,  which  has  so  signally  strengthened  the  hands  of 
his  servants,  and  taught  us  not  to  *'  despise  the  day  of  attiall 
things." 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  rise  of  the 
Church  in  India  is  dated,  by  the  author,  from  ih»  ftMndatiefn  of 
herjirA  biihc^ric.  One  possessed  of  proper  church- feeling  eonid 
do  no  less,  and  we  are  not  aware  tliat  any  apology — such  as 
we  here  meet  with — for  this  was  due.  Trutli  miut  be  exclusive, 
to  a  certain  cxtait ;  furthennore  wc  arc  bound,  by  the  Very 
conditions  of  its  tenure,  to  assert  it ;  and  the  assertion  of  a 
groat  principle  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  a  want  of  charity 
towards  those  who  ignore  it.  It  is  the  fkshion,  however,  to  speak 
otherwise ;  and  we  have  even  met  with  some  who  hesitated  to 
affirm  Baptism  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  Christian,  because 
they  would  thereby  unchristianize  Quakers  who  are  without  it ! 
So  universally  has  this  morbid  liberality  spread,  that  we  find 
occisionally  the  best  men  unconsciously  ministering  to  it :  and  ao 
we  think  has  the  author  perhaps  in  this  case.  His  apology^ 
however,  contains  ao  much  that  is  just  and  true,  and  most  need- 
ful to  be  enforced,  that  we  make  no  excuse  for  transcribing  it : — 

"  And  let  it  not  be  deemed,  that  in  thus  dating  the  riae  of  the  Cbrit* 
tian  Church  from  the  foundation  of  her  flrit  hiihopric,  unseemly  neglect 
is  offered  to  the  single-hearted  and  unwearying  lubouTi  of  thnsc  early 
evangelists,  who  csme  forth  to  a  land  compsrativcjy  unknown,  to  raisa 
hy  their  individual  energy  and  self-forgetting  devotion,  the  standard  of 
their  Blessed  Master.  Pioneers  of  Christianity — men  great  in  Israel- 
brethren  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  thiougbout  all  the  Churches,— 
were  Brown,  and  Buchanan,  and  Martyn,  and  Thomason.  Yet  their 
very  discouragements  and  difficulties  witness  to  the  painful  want  of 
active  support,  and  systematic  co-operation,  against  which  they  had  to 
contend.  There  was  no  nucleus  around  which  pious  designs  coUld 
gather  tlieraselves,  and  gain  maturity  by  sustained  efforts.  Christianitj 
wanted  a  permanent  resting- place.  All  depended  on  the  influence  and 
activity  of  the  wan.    Each  formed  around  him  a  diaUnct  eiida,  and 
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e  which  haa  been  already  resorted  to  by  the  Bishopd  of 
nd  Australia)  ;  "  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  power 
the  bishop  of  constituting  a  commission  of  inquiry  on 
and  in  the  second,  by  the  authority  entrusted  to  his 
ners  to  examine  on  oath  all  evidence  which  should  bo 
to  them  by  either  the  accuser  or  the  accused.'"  In 
nforce  his  authority  at  present,  the  bishop  is  obliged  to 
irse  to  the  local  governments,  or  the  missionary  societies 
se  may  be). 

evocation  of  a  clergyman's  licence  is  indeed  within  the 
wer,  and  it  is  presumed  that  either  the  Government  or  the 
ild  so  far  recognize  revocation  of  licence  as  to  withhold  from 
3  visited  his  salary  and  employment  during  the  time  of  sus« 
•p.  72. 

)uld  have  supposed  so,  a  priori ;  but  our  memory 
leceives  us,  if  certain  very  disagreeable  circumstances 

last  few  years  have  not  served  to  dissipate  such  an 
on ;  for  there  seems  to  be  no  inconsecutive  reasoning 
pposition,  that  a  Society  which  has  dismissed  a  mis- 
*  obeying  the  Prayer  Book  under  sanction  of  his  Bishop, 
tsitate  to  retain  a  Clergyman,  who,  for  irregularity,  may 

silenced  by  his  Bishop.  We  suspect  the  Bishop  'of 
of  a  contrary  opinion  to  Mr.  Whitehead  in  respect  of 
y  which  owns  a  layman  for  its  '^  patron,^^  and  places  the 
p  of  Canterbury  as  its  tnce-patron.  And  as  to  the 
at,   a  recent  case  has  shown  that  there  are  foreign 

who  care  little  for  an  episcopal  licence,  when  oppor-> 
rs  of  truckling  to  the  clamours  of  puritans  and  schis* 

hor  next  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  suggestion  of  three 
which  he  is  of  opinion  would  add  to  the  efiiciency  of 
1,  and  remedy  some  practical  difficulties.  We  must 
ppear  to  us  fair  enough,  and  such  as  common  sense 
rest  without  any  minute  acquaintance  with  India.  They 
»w  : — I .  To  erect  the  Church  in  India  into  a  separate 
empowered  to  decide  questions  of  internal  arrangement, 
e  necessity  of  referring  for  final  sanction  (as  at  present) 
st  Eeverend  Prelate  at  Lambeth.  2.  The  multiplication 
conries,  and  consequent  lessening  of  their  extent ;  each 
at  present  co- extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  diocese  to 
s  attached.  3.  A  declaratory  act  of  the  legislature, 
y  definitely  the  parties  between  whom  the  Churches 
lould  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  legal  marriage,  and 
in  a  clergyman"'s  absence,  such  a  marriage  might,  for 
)ses,  be  performed.     This  would  check  the  interference 
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in  ten  yeata  from  the  date  of  that  last  wpolntment,  the  tenitary 
over  which  one  bisliop  only  liad  had  in  18S4  the  control,  was 
given  to  behold  no  fewer  than  eight  prelates  ruling  the  British 
portion  of  God's  heritage  on  its  aurface:  in  1847  the  sees  of 
Adelaide,  Newcastle,  and  Melbourne,  were  added  to  those  of 
Colombo  and  Tasmania,  which  had  been  previously  erected  within 
the  limits  of  the  one  original  diocese. 

But  we  have  travelled  out  of  our  province,  and  must  retnm  to 
our  author.  Chapter  III.  details  the  constitution  of  the  British 
Church  in  India,  viz.  three  bishops  ;  three  archdeacons,  who  are 
at  the  same  time  occupied  with  the  ordinary  parochial  duties  of 
other  chaplains— an  arrangement  charged  (aa  he  observes)  with 
the  gravest  disadvantages ;  and  227  clergy  :  little  enough  for  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  yet  \i  hat  an  increase  on  the  staff  which 
Bishop  Middleton  found  there  in  1814,  for  at  that  time  "  India 
possessed  fifteen  parochial  clei-gy  !  From  the  clergy  the  author 
goes  on  to  the  subject  of  churches,  or  wc  should  rather  say,  build- 
ings at  present  devoted  to  purposes  of  worship  ;  for  he  mentions, 
that  those  erected  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  unconae- 
crated.  The  excuse  for  thus  failing  to  set  apart  these  buildings 
by  a  solemn  act  of  dedication  is,  partly,  that  as  they  inaintain 
clergy  solely  for  missionary  pur|)oses,  and  so  hold  themselves 
bound  to  push  conlinually  forward  and  take  up  new  ground,  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  adopt  a  course  which  would  pledge  them 
to  the  maintenance  of  any  particular  spot  as  a  field  of  missionary 
labour ;  and  partly,  that  government  may  some  day  be  compeltea 
to  abandon  this  or  that  station,  and  therefore  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  devote  to  the  service  of  religion  a  building  liable  to 
such  contingency.  In  arguing  against  a  principle  so  wanting  in 
faith  as  this  last,  Mr.  \Vhitchcad  mentions  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance :  he  says,  "  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  neither  a  ship  con- 
taining a  missionary  has  ever  been  lost  between  England  and 
India,  nor  a  station  containing  a  church  dedicated  to  God^s 
honour  and  service  has  ever  been  in  even  temporary  occupation 
of  the  enemies  of  Britain." 

The  next  point  to  wliich  he  draws  attention  'is  tlie  defective 
state  of  Church  discipline.  It  is  true  ttiat  tlie  law  recognizes  the 
power  of  each  bishop  to  open  his  consistory  court,  but  the  ob- 
structions to  its  working  are  so  great  as  to  render  it  uaeleas. 
These  obstructions  are  twofold ;  "  nrst,  the  great  distance  whence 
evidence  must  in  many  cases  be  procured,  involving  a  diGBculty 
amounting  almost  to  an  impossibility  ;  and,  secondly,  the  want 
of  power  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses."  These  evils, 
he  observes,  would  both  be  remedied  by  extending  to  India  the 
operation  of  the  Church  Discipline  Act  of  Srd  and  4th  Victoria 
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iarned  by  these  poor  agriculturists  average  Arom  two  to  five 
four  to  ten  shillings)  monthly  !"-«-p.  105. 

have  a  very  well  argued  chapter  on  the  queation, — what 
and  style  of  education  ought  to  be  adopted  to  meet  the 
intellectual  craving  of  the  heathen,  and  to  divert  their 
nto  the  healthy  channel  of  sober  faith  in  the  truths  of 
on.  He  asks  whether,  "  by  making  philosophers  of  the 
1,  the  missionary  is  likely  to  make  them  Christians !  or  is 
bual  cultivation  the  passport  to  religious  faith  V  (d.  122.) 
ider  may  possibly  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Whitehead  should 
several  pages  to  combatme  a  notion,  which  one  would  have 
t  a  chila  could  answer.  But  he  will  probably  be  still  more 
id  when  he  learns  the  reason  for  it,  as  contained  in  the 
ig  passage  extracted  from  another  part  of  his  work  : 

acation  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides;  the  government  of 
is  come  forward  with  a  seal  which  only  causes  regret  that  even 
'eel  diffusion  of  Chriitidnity  forms  no  part  of  its  system :  the 
i  of  the  native  mind  have  become  awakened  from  their  past 
and  despite  the  drawback  which  a  method  of  training  presents, 
'Very  thing  bearing  on  Christianity,  its  doctrines,  and  even  its 
s,  is  aealously  excluded,  conversions  hove  not  been  unfrequent 
Bs  so  taught.  And  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  natural  ten- 
nd  general  result  of  this  ill*judged  scheme  is  to  make  its  Hives 
shallow  disputers,  certainly  not  idolatersi  but  as  surely  utter 
at  all  religion  whatsoever,  deriders  of  Christianity  as  but  one 
'  existing  forms  of  superstition,  and  classing  it  (in  that  respect) 
ahminism  and  Buddhism,  yet "  &c« — p.  99t 

even  so.  A  complicated  and  costly  system  of  education 
igh  secular  order  has  been  adopted,  ''which  forbids  all 
)r  indirect  training  in  Christian  knowledge,  which  carefully 
!8  the  Bible  from  its  class-rooms,  and  forbids  all  instruc- 
it,  even  to  those  of  the  natives  who  would  willingly  search 
nd  this,  upon  the  alleged  fear,  *Mest  the  introduction  of 
iptures  should  drive  students  from  their  schools.^  Beally 
Almost  incredible.  Yet  how  exceeding  like  to  the  system 
ation  forced  by  Her  Majesty'^s  Government  on  another  por- 
Her  Maiesty^'s  dominions.  And  for  the  self-same  reason 
Lit  as  witn  Biomanists  in  Ireland^  if  left  to  themselves,  so 
indoos  in  India,  such  a  fear  is  wholly  imaginary.  In  proof 
the  author  relates  an  anecdote,  which  strikes  us  as  being 
irkable  that  we  cannot  resist  extracting  it. 

intelligent  foreigner  travelling  in  India,  visited  Decca  in  1846, 
I  introduced  to  some  ex-students  of  the  government  College  in 
{,    *  Well,'  he  remarked  to  a  Brahmini  'do  you  not  think  that 
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tbe  BritiBh  Government  is  very  kind  Dod  liberal,  in  gxviag  yoa  and  ftntr 
ooiintrymen  so  ^ootl  a  (n'atuitous  education,  and  not  compelling  yoa 
to  Icnrn  Chrigtianity  with  it,  or  attempting  to  win  you  from  your  own 
creed?"  The  young  roan  replied :  'No,  we  »bould  prefer  having  the 
cluimi  and  evidences  of  Christianity  at  the  same  time  fairly  aet  before 
us ;  for  the  education  we  receive  comptli  us  to  abandon  most  of  our 
old  notions,  and  bo  ire  loie  our  otrn  religion,  and  gain  nothing  inttead. 
We,  who  have  been  brought  up  at  tlic  college,  eannot  remain  Hindoos : 
Wff  thould  like,  at  UatI,  to  be  lauj^ht  telial  Ckriilianily  it." — p.  154. 

With  this  wc  must  conclude.  We  think  Mr.  Whitehead  has 
done  good  scrvlco  to  the  cause  he  so  evidently  lias  at  heart,  by 
tills  little  publication.  Wc  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to 
all  our  readers,  even  as  it  treats  of  a  subject  which  must  interest 
them  all. 

II. — Th«  Inland  of  Liberty,  or  Equality  and  CommtmUy.    By  ih» 
Author  of'^  T/teodore."     London:  Masters.     1848. 

The  following  etorj-  (as  we  are  infomicd  by  tlie  notice  prefixed) 
was  written  during  the  Monmouthshire  riots,  in  the  winter  of 
1839-40,  and  hns  been  revised  for  publication,  as  being  applioablo 
to  the  present  times.  The  outline  of  the  talc  is  soon  told. 
Lord  Evershaui,  a  man  of  large  property,  a  liberal  heart,  and  an 
energetic  mind,  was  one  of  tlinse  who  read  with  enthusiasm  the 
history'  of  the  past,  and  for^t  that  times  and  circumstances  must 
chitnge.  Living  in  an  ideal  world,  he  formed  to  himself  scenes  of 
perfection  and  bliss,  where  all  live  alike,  each  contributing  to  the 
assistance  of  the  other.  He  saw,  indeed,  that  the  perfection  he 
read  of  did  not  exist ;  and  he  believed  that  an  entire  change — a 
radical  reform,  would  produce  what  he  wanted,  redress  existing 
grievances,  and  regenerate  society.  He  discarded  Christianity, 
and  sought  for  perfection  where  it  could  not  be  found.  Hislibeisl 
mind  was  above  tbe  narrow-minded  prejudice  which  stigmatizes 
crime  with  disgrace,  and  condemns  it  to  punishment  and  ignominy. 
He  would  have  all  men  to  be  equal,  with  none  to  punish  offences. 
In  short.  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Charity,  was  his  watch-word. 
Filled  with  these  notions,  he  obtains  a  grant  from  Government- 
sells  his  estates — charters  three  ships — and  publicly  gives  out  hia 
intentions.  Numbers  Qock  to  his  standard,  consisting  chiefly  of 
broken-down  tradesmen,  the  discontented,  and  the  dishonest. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  island  to  which  thev  were  bound,  an  equal 
division  of  land,  implements,  and  stock  is  made  to  all ;  and  my 
lord  sets  to,  like  tbe  rest,  to  knock  up  a  hut  far  himself  and  his 
beautiful  daughter.  The  natural  course  of  events  soon  follow. 
The  idle  become  envious  at  the  prosperity  of  the  industrious. 


^ess  attendant  upon  petty  robberies  gives  confidence,  and 
f  desperate  villains  is  formed,  who  live  upon  the  industry 
I.  Bobbery  leads  to  murder ;  the  fiercer  passions  are  let 
nd  then  follow  all  the  necessary  results  of  misery  and 
n  throughout  the  colony.  Lord  Eversham'^s  eyes  are  now 
and  he  beholds  with  deep  remorse  that  his  plans  have 
trary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  constitution  of  man. 
his  time  a  vessel  arrives  from  England  (Lord  Eversham 
3ntrived  to  send  home  word),  and  brings  out  not  only 
but  a  patent  creating  him  governor  of  the  colony,  a 
3nt  of  military  to  enforce  obedience,  together  with  a 
id  several  clergy.  From  that  day  the  scene  changes; 
3rder  are  established ;  the  evil  passions  of  men  restrained ; 
th  its  Cathedral,  Schools,  &c.,  are  reared ;  and  the  account 
olony,  written  by  a  visitor  twenty  years  subsequentlyi 
3  wish  that  this  were  not  the  only  British  colony  in  the 

>  which  a  nominally  Christian  Government  would  see  the 
;e — ^not  to  say  the  honesty — of  attaching  from  the  com* 
mt,  a  staff  of  clergy  headed  by  a  bishop.  Alas  !  such  a 
dsts  as  yet,  so  far  as  Protestant  England  is  concerned, 
des,  we  fear. 

ory  is  not  badly  conceived ;  and  if  it  be  not  very  cleverly 
•ut,  at  least  it  is  written  in  the  right  principles,  religious 
3  political.    We  hope  it  may  do  good. 

3  Holy  Ohlation ;  a  Manual  of  Doctrine^  Instruction^  and 
om  relative  to  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  By  an  Anglo-Ca* 
c  Priest.     London  :  Cleaver. 

he  ordinances  which  the  goodness  of  God  has  provided 
Durishment  of  piety  in  man,  none  better  fulfils  its  mia- 
stuse  none  is  gifted  with  such  power  of  adaptation  to  the 
ing  moods  in  which  the  events  of  this  changeful  scene 
)  mind,  than  the  sacrament  of  the  Communion  of  our 
>dy  and  blood.     We  can  neither,  then,  wonder  at,  nor 

>  the  multiplicity  of  Manuals,  or  ^^  Companions  for  the 
rhich  by  this  time  are  offered  to  the  choice  of  communis 
3ut  since  the  Liturgy,  properly  so  called,  involves,  and 
v^orks  bearing  on  it  must  likewise  involve,  many  points 
theology  and  of  deepest  importance  to  Christian  trutli, 
)und,  as  reviewers,  to  scrutinize  with  watchful  jealousy 
)h  work  of  the  sort.  Inasmuch  as  we  must  believe  them 
penned  with  good  intent,  we  desire  to  look  at  and  speak 
n  the  spirit  of  charity ;  but  seeing  that  they  treat  of  the 
ital  points  of  Christian  faith,  and  affect  the  purity  of  the 
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highest  act  of  Christian  wor^ip,  we  may  not  sutler  our  diarity  to 
the  authors  to  deter  us  from  speaking  of  their  works  in  such  tarnis 
of  severity  as,  haply,  wo  deem  them  to  deserve. 

We  proceed  at  once  to  Inquire  in  what  respect  the  "  Hanual" 
before  ua  di^rs  tUaa  its  many  predeoesaors.  The  reply  is  tint, 
not  content  with  what  is  prescribed  in  red  and  buok  in  our 
Prayer  Book,  the  compiler  makes  a  conscieoce  of  introducing 
oerUin  ceremonies,  and  other  matters  which  he  is  pleased  to  oon> 
aider  primitive,  and  (aa  it  would  appear)  necessary  to  the  duQ 
celebration  of  the  Liturgy. 

To  three  of  these  he  calls  attention  in  his  Introduction,  aa  of 
extra  importance ;  indeed,  as  to  the  first  of  them  he  declares  that, 
"  it  would  be  absolutely  suicidal  io  a  clerj|yman  to  omit  it." 

These  are,  *'  mixing  water  with  the  wme,  washing  the  handa, 
and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross."  Before  mentioning  these,  he 
quotes  the  S4th  Article,  and  then  coolly  tells  us  tliat,  tAouffh  "  not 
prescribed  in  our  Liturgy,"  yet  theao  "  three  Eucbaristic  rites  are 
certainly  approved  by  common  auihoriiif"     This  "  common  autho- 


rity "  (aa  we  gather  from  freouent  notes)  is  the  primitive  Church, 
King  Edward  a  First  Book.  Bishop  Andrewes'  Form  of  consecrat- 
ing a  Church,  and  Rules  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service  during 
Prince  Charles's  residence  in  Spain.  Now  we  would  ask  the  com- 
piler, doea  he  seriously  mean  to  affirm  that  all  or  any  of  these  oan 
be  taken  to  constitute  that  "  common  authority,"  the  stamp  of 
whose  approval  the  Article  requires!  Nay,  we  would  ask,  in 
respect  of  regulating  how  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
at  this  day  is  to  penorm  Divine  service,  of  xchat  authority  any  one 
of  them  is !  To  which  of  them  is  it  that  we  have  given  our  "  un- 
feigned assent  and  consent  f  Was  it  King  Edward's  Liturgy,  or 
the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  that  we  declared  on  oath  contains 
nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  we  would  use  in 
puhlie  prayer,  and  none  other!  Or  was  it  not  rather  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  AccoBnixo  to  the  revision  of  16621 
And  if  so,  we  protest  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  discover  what 
any  earlier  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  to  us,  much  less  any 
foreign  Liturgy,  ancient  or  modem.  Were  a  fresh  revision  made 
the  question,  then  we  should  do  well  to  consult  primitive  rituals : 
or  were  it  in  contomplation  merely  to  provide  a  manual  of  private 
devotions,  it  would  be  open  to  the  compiler  to  recommend  any 
innocent  practice.  But  in  the  oaae  before  us  it  is  otherwise : 
this  book  is  intended  to  direct  prieets  how  to  celebrate  pvhliely ' 

'  Th*t  we  *re  correct  in  thia  assertion  will  be  readily  Been  by  >  glance  >t  p.  ix. 
"  Out  Charch  aurely  never  intended  that  tbeee  venerable  and  lifpiiflcant  ceremonie* 
should  be  abolished." — P.  xi.  ""nieaerilei. ...  werenol  thought  to  inquire  aaj 
•peetal  direeUocu  for  their  ftdoptioo  or  wmtlDiMnce  tit  the  latt  reviaiun."    And  the 
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risi,  and,  by  consequence,  to  teach  the  laity  to  fed  and 
dissatisfaction  if  it  be  not  so  celebrated.  This  is  one 
s  by  which  weak-minded  persons  are  insensibly  led  to 

igard  to  the  three  matters  which  our  author  is  at  such 
ns  to  recommend  to  us  (devoting  four  pages  of  Intro- 
them,  and  afterwards  inserting  rubrics,  devotions,  and. 
3  proper  places  in  the  service),  we  may  think  them  as 
d  innocent  or  desirable  as  he  does ;  we  may  perchance 
sh  that  those  who  revised  our  Liturgy  had  retained 
if  we  deemed  them  to  be  even  much  more  desirable  than, 
confessed,  we  do,  we  should  be  very  loath  to  recommoid 
ic  adoption ;  at  least,  the  adoption  of  the  two  former, 
lot  but  excite  the  attention  of  the  congregation.  We 
b,  however  primitive  or  excellent  they  may  be,  we  should 
ly  clergyman  to  act  exceedingly  wrong,  who  introduced 
\  ahouldthink  it  contrary  to  the  S6th  Canon,  and  the  Act 
lity ;  for  he  has  promised  to  ^^  use  the  form  in  the  said 
ribed,  and  none  ^Oher.^^  We  should  be  of  opinion  that 
^  offend  against  the  eomnum  order  ofihs  CKwrch^  under* 
I  common  sense  and  honesty  this  expression  must  be ; 
re  sure,  that  he  ^tovld  ^^  wound  the  consciences  of^ 
ak  brethren.'*"  Nor  can  we  by  any  means  allow  the 
1  of  the  reasoning  at  p.  vi. 

will  be  said  that  the  Church  herself  has  declared  what 
Katrine  is,  and  that  we  should  submit  to  her  decision,  rather 
ise  our  individual  judgment  In  the  matter.  True,  to  a 
mt,  and  as  regards  what  is  evidently  clear  and  express  ;  but 
1  extraneous  circumstances,  she  has  been  prevented  giving 
ce  to  her  mind  on  any  subject,  or  where  any  thing  baa  been 
)  not  only  permits,  but  requires  us  to  search  for  ourselves." 

)  submit  that  such  reasoning  would  hold  in  a  case 
3thing  whatsoever  either  is  or  ever  has  been  said: 
AC  we  do  right  in  "searching  for  ourselves *"  what 
practice  enjoined.  But  if  it  be  a  matter  touching 
Church  has  once  spoken  fully  and  minutely,  but  now 
ly  partially, — in  the  words  of  this  writer,  has  not 
I  utterance  to  her  mind,^  that  is,  to  what  he  conceives 
iiind ;  we  argue  that  she  had  some  good  reason  for 
aps  her  mind  is  changed  for  some  cause  which  may 

rlion  at  p.  xil.  that  **  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  amount  of  ppiri- 
hich  a  olergyman  may  unwittingly  inflict  upon  the  docile  and  humble- 
on  of  his  flock,  by  neglecting "  these  ceremonies  ;  which  neglect  i« 
leglecting  to  give  full  effect  to  the  intention  of  the  Church  in  regard 
I  of  the  altar." 
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OF  may  not  now  be  guessed  at.  Thus  tf  she  formerly  directed 
broad  and  wine  to  be  placed  on  the  table,  and  with  it  some  water 
to  be  mixed ;  but  now,  though  still  directing  the  bread  and  wine 
to  be  so  placed,  and  giving  as  minute  directions  about  the  quality 
of  the  bread,  she  yet  makes  no  mention  of  the  water ;  we  say 
that  it  is  a  fair  inference,  that  she  purposely  omitted  all  reference 
to  it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  cawe  which  suggested  the 
prudence  of  this  omission  may  have  long  since  passed  away ;  still, 
until  "  competent  authority  ^  shall  re-establish  the  former  usage, 
we  maintain  that  every  priest  is  bound  to  omit  it :  nor  can 
we  comprehend  how  that  can  be  "  ordained  and  approved  by 
common  authority,"'  in  behalf  of  which  can  be  pleaded  neither 
canon  nor  rubric  now  in  force,  nor  the  use  of  the  Church  at  large, 
nor  the  example  of  even  one  prelate  since  the  last  Beview,  Every 
theologian  knows  that,  while  some  rites  and  traditions  are  in- 
Tariable,  there  are  others  which  may  be  changed ;  at  one  time 
used,  relinquished  at  another  (provided  only  it  be  done  by  the 
Church,  and  not  by  individual  judgment) ;  and  certain  rules  have 
been  laid  down  for  distinguishing  variable  from  invariable  rites. 
The  administration  of  the  sacrament  to  infants  rests  on  much 
the  same  authority  as  the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine :  would, 
then,  "  the  omission"  of  thu  bo  accounted  as  "  absolutely  suicidal 
in  a  clergyman  \ " 

But  let  us  examine  the  work  a  little  further.  We  have  an  in- 
troductory chapter  on  "  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist ;"  which  is 
said  to  be  threefold ; — that,  namely,  of  "  a  Sacrifice,  a  Sacrament, 
and  a  Communion."  So  far  all  is  right :  "  the  Church  haa  altmys 
viewed  this  ordinance  under  these  three  aspects."  But  it  is  well 
known,  that  with  regard  to  the  first  of  them — a  Sacrifice,  much 
and  grievous  error  has  prevailed  in  one  large  portion  of  the  Church. 
It  is  well  known  that  to  such  an  extent  was  this  error  carried  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  has  since  been  stereotyped  there  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  that  our  Reformers  in  1562,  judged  it  needful 
to  frame  an  Article  in  counteraction  of  the  heresy.  We  admit 
that  there  is  a  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist ;  and  further,  that  this 
doctrine  has  shared  the  fate  of  several  other  Catholic  doctrines, 
which  Romanists  had  abused, — viz.  that  it  has  been  forgotten  and 
denied ;  and  thus  men  have  sustuned  an  injury,  inasmuch  as 
no  particle  of  truth  can  be  overlooked  without  injury.  Hence  it 
is  riffht  that  this  portion  of  the  truth  should  be  re-enforced.  But 
surely  common  sense  and  common  charity  alike  point  out,  that 
those  portions  of  the  truth  which  have  been,  and  nre  therefore 
.  liable  to  bo,  perverted,  ought  to  be  treated  with  more  than 
ordinary  delicacy  and  caution.     But  is  it  thus  handled  in  the  work 
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e  OS !  Not  80.  After  devoting  a  page  to  explaining  that 
M — in  "do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,'' — ^means,  "offer 
as  a  sacrifice  "  (a  notion  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
>wed  without  acknowledgment  from  the  Notes  to  NichoUs  on 
Common  Prayer)i  we  find  the  following  statement  :— 

)ur  Church  views  the  Eucharist  as  a  continuation  of  the  sacrifice 
e  Cross,  and  commemorative  of  it,  as  well  as  the  means  of  apply- 
s  benefits  to  our  souls  and  bodies. 

n  both  respects  He  [Christ]  is  also  the  priest,  for  the  ministers  of 
Itar  personate  Him,  and  consecrate  the  oblation  '  not  in  their  own 
,but  in  Christ's,  and  by  His  commission  and  authority.'  (Art.  xxvi.) 
refore  they  say  not  *  This  is  the  Body  of  Christ,'  but  simply  and 
utcly,  *  This  is  my  Body.* 

[ts  continued  identity  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  distribution  of 
acred  elements.  When  the  priest  says,  *  The  Body  of  our  Lord 
I  Christ,  take  and  eat  this  ;*  '  The  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
:  this ;'  he  at  the  same  time  connects  them  with  the  sacrifice  on 
ross,  thus :  '  which  mu  given  for  thee/  '  which  was  shed  for  thee.' " 
1.  8,  9. 

ow  the  Slst  Article  was  directed,  it  is  true,  primd  faeiej 
1st  the  vulgar  and  heretical  doctrine  of  the  reiteration  of 
st's  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist.  But  verily  the  difference,  if 
difiference  exist,  between  the  reitercUion  and  the  continuation 
,  is  much  too  fine  for  common  understandings.  For  if  the 
sacrifice  be  a  continuation  of  the  other,  the  latter  must  needs 
ieniieal  with  the  former,  of  which  it  is  the  continuation ;  but 
be  identical,  we  see  not  how  it  can  be  denied  to  be  a  reiUro' 

he  second  of  the  three  paragraphs,  which  we  have  quoted 
e,  we  really  do  not  understand.  We  do  not  understand  how 
1  be  said  that  Christ  is  the  priest  actually y  because  the  ministers 
le  aMar personate  Him :  and  if  He  be  not  so  actually,  then  the 
3r's  argument  is  not  helped ;  if  He  be  so  only  by  representation, 

this  supports  the  true  Oatholic  doctrine  of  a  commemorative 
£ce.  Now  if  the  Eucharist  be  a  commemorative  sacrifice,  it 
lot  be  a  continuative  one.  The  truth  is,  that  the  words  of  in- 
;tion,  in  this  prayer  of  consecration,  are  simply  a  commemora- 

or  repetition  of  what  took  place,  as  related  in  the  three 
3els« 

^e  had  intended  to  remark  on  several  other  points,  but  our 
rvations  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  which  we  had  pro- 
d  to  ourselves.  VVe  will  therefore  hasten  on  to  another 
er,  and  conclude. 
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At  page  5  he  recommends— the  placing  of  "two  lights"  upon 
the  alter.  This  matter  has  acquired  some  degree  of  celebrity  of 
late  from  the  fact  of  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  Disliop  of 
London  in  his  famous  chargo  of  1 812  ;  "  provided  that  the  candles 
are  not  burning,  except  when  the  church  is  lighted  up  for  evening 
service ;"  a  proviso  which,  it  has  been  said,  was  made  on  the 
principle — in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times — of  utility 
vermu  symbolism  ;  but  we  trust  that  some  of  the  remarks  whicn 
follow  will  show  that  his  lordship  may  have  had  a  better  reason 
for  this  proviso,  while  kindly  falling  in  with,  so  far  as  he  was  able, 
a  desire  which  he  found  manifesting  itself  among  some  of  his 
clergy '.  Altar  candlesticks,  too,  are  much  in  vogue  with  some  at 
present,  as  Mr.  Potter,  of  Soutlimol ton- street,  can  thankfully 
testify.  We  desire,  therefore,  to  aviul  ourselves  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  practice  in  question. 

We  are  willing  to  make  the  advocates  of  it  a  present  of 
all  that  can  be  adduced  in  the  way  of  prescriptive  usage ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  injunctions  of  Kine  Edward,  as  also  the  Pro- 
vincial Constitution  of  Archbishop  Walter,  in  1322,  which  de-- 
sires  that  "  tempore  quo  Missarum  solenoia  peraguntur,  accen- 
dautur  duss  candelse,  vel  ad  minus  una;^'  and  even  the  Oon- 
gtitution  of  Winchelsea,  of  seventeen  years  previous  date,  which 
mentioned  "  Candelabrum  pro  oereali  paschali,"  if  this  can  be 
pressed  into  the  service.  For  what  of  all  this !  Obsolete  Con- 
stitutions cannot  be  counted  to  have  much  weight  now ;  and  aa 
to  the  Injunction  of  Edward,  let  the  real  wording  of  it  be 
carefally  conwdered.  It  is  aa  follows :"....  shall  »u^  from 
henceforth  no  torches  nor  candles,  tapers  or  images  of  wax  to  be 
set  before  any  image  or  picture,  save  only  two  Tights  upon  the 
high  altar  before  tb)  lacratMTa,  which,  for  the  signification  that 
Christ  is  the  very  true  light  of  the  world,  they  shall  su^r  to 
remain  still."  To  our  minds  the  passage  appears  only  as  jwmt*^ 
five,  not  mandatory — "  shall  tujir  to  remwa  " — at  least  we  think 
it  is  fairly  open  to  this  eonstruction.  And  let  it  be  observed 
further,  that  this — whether  permissive  or  mandatory— was  only 
"  before  the  eaorament ;"  in  other  words,  before  the  consecrated 
wafer  rmerved  in  t\t  pyn,  as  might  have  been  fairly  supposed  in 
absence  of  all  proof,  and  as  the  wording  of  Queen  Mary''8  Aot 
renders  certwn.  But  sinoe  our  present  Prayer  Book  enjoins  moat 
explicitly  that  "  if  any"  bread  and  wine  "remain  of  that  whioh 

*  The  TBftder  mttj  ptrbkps  not  be  uninteMtted  nt  hetrinf;  anQther  reuou  vhlth 
&  Witt;  tnpUt  once  ueigiiod  in  uur  liwriog.    "  All,"  said  he,  "  you  hava  ihem,  but 
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d,  the  priest,  &c.  shall,  immediately  after  the 
ntly  eat  and  drink  the  same,^^  it  follows  that  there 
^^  sacrament  ^  to  reserve ;  and,  conseauenUvi  the 
'  the  suffering  the  two  lights,  contemplated  m  the 
emoved. 

ere  all  this  otherwise ;  suppose  it  could  be  shown 
3  of  the  injunctions  had  actually  enjoined  the  use 
ta,  and  this  without  assigning  any  cause  now  done 
pose  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  Act  of 
inded  to  enforce  these  injunctions ;  still  we  must 
)uld  savour  of  Erastianism — ^more,  probably,  than 
this  manual  would  care  to  be  charged  with — were 
aneideration^  to  attempt  to  urge  such  purely  lay 
irence  as  binding  upon  the  ministers  of  religion ; 
Qly  in  the  absence  of  all  canonical  or  synodical 
gaimt  our  customs  ecclesiastical :  for  we  do  hold, 
.trongly  to  press  it  at  the  present  moment,  that, 
)re  ceremonial  observance,  ^^  we  have  no  such 
ite  sufficient  plea;  and  hence  we  recognize  the 
the  prelate  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  who 
the  candles  a  permisrive  sanction**-*'  I  see  no  ob- 
/'  In  cathedrals,  indeed,  and  in  college  chapels, 
of  two  candles,  though  not  lighted,  has  continued ; 
mmeaning  though  they  be,  may  still  be  ^^  suffered^ 
*  further  recommends  a  *'  cross  in  the  middle  ^^ 
o  lights.  Now,  what  we  have  just  been  saying, 
)ply  to  this  point.  Does  he  mean  to  recom- 
3S  on  the  ground  of  its  being  ordered  in  the 
10  for  *'  the  Order  of  Morning  and  Evening 
included  in  '*  the  spirit  of  Article  XXXI V/^ ! 
aer  ground,  we  tell  him  that  there  is  not  a 
xt  for  supposing  a  cross  upon  the  Lord's  Table  to 
mplated.  There  is  not  a  word  about  it  in  the 
n  the  Act  of  2  Edward  VI.  On  the  contrary, 
affirmed  not  to  be  an  **  image  of  stone,  timber, 
earth,^  its  removal  is  made  imperative  by  S  and 
0.  10.  If  he  ground  his  recommendation  on 
iriide  XXXI V.,^'  then  it  ought  to  be  found  in  the 
ority^'  to  which  this  Article  refers.  But  is  it  so ! 
lority^  must  be  determined  by  uee:  but  had  a 
liddle'^  of  the  Lord'^s  Table  been  the  usage  of  our 
>  1 562 !  We  believe  not.  Both  then  and  now 
lowledged  of  this,  that  **  wo  have  no  such  cus- 
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together  with  three  archdeaconrieB,  extending  from  Delhi  and 
Bhurtporc,  the  then  northern  frontier  of  British  India,  down  to 
Cape  Comorin,  "  an  enormous  territory,  extending  from  9®  to  30** 
north  latitude,  and  comprising  1,280,000  square  miles;  beinff 
in  territorial  extent  one-third  greater  than  the  whole  of  centrd 
and  southern  Europe.'"  This  took  place  in  1814;  and  in  1817 
the  Island  of  Ceylon  was  constituted  a  fourth  archdeaconry. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Church  in  British  India ;  and 
when  we  compare  with  this  its  present  state,  painful^  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  that  vast  territory  as  this  is,  we  cannot 
but  thankfully  acknowledge  the  Providence  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church,  which  has  so  signally  strengthened  the  hands  of 
his  servants,  and  taught  us  not  to  ^^  despise  the  day  of  stnall 
things.^ 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  rise  of  the 
Church  in  India  is  dated,  by  the  author,  from  th$  /bundatwn  of 
herjlrgt  bishopric.  One  possessed  of  proper  church-feeling  could 
do  no  less,  and  we  are  not  aware  tnat  any  apology — such  as 
we  here  meet  with — for  this  was  due.  Truth  mugt  be  exclusive, 
to  a  certain  extent;  furthermore  we  are  bound,  by  the  Very 
conditions  of  its  tenure,  to  assert  it ;  and  the  assertion  of  a 
great  principle  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  a  want  of  charity 
towards  those  who  ignore  it.  It  is  the  (Sashion,  however,  to  speak 
otherwise ;  and  we  have  even  met  with  some  who  hesitated  to 
affirm  Baptism  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  Christian,  because 
they  would  thereby  unchristianize  Quakers  who  are  without  it ! 
3o.  universally  has  this  morbid  liberality  spread,  that  we  And 
occasionally  the  best  men  unconsciously  ministering  to  it :  and  so 
we  think  has  the  author  perhaps  in  this  case.  His  apology, 
however,  contains  so  much  that  is  just  and  true,  and  most  need- 
ful to  be  enforced,  that  we  make  no  excuse  for  transcribing  it : — 

"  And  let  it  tiot  be  deemed,  that  in  thus  dating  the  nue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  the  foundation  of  her  first  bishopric^  unseemly  neglect 
is  offered  to  the  single-hearted  and  unwearying  labours  of  those  early 
evangelists,  who  came  forth  to  a  land  comparatively  unknown,  to  raise 
by  their  individual  energy  and  self-forgetting  devotion,  the  standard  of 
their  Blessed  Master.  Pioneers  of  Christianity — men  great  in  Israel — 
brethren  whose  praise  is  in  the  GK)spel  throughout  all  the  Churches,—- 
were  Brown,  and  Buchanan,  and  Martyn,  and  Thomason.  Yet  their 
very  discouragements  and  difficulties  witness  to  the  painful  want  of 
active  support,  and  systematic  co-operation,  against  which  they  had  to 
contend.  There  was  no  nucleus  around  which  pioUs  designs  could 
gather  themselves,  and  gain  maturity  by  sustained  efforts.  Christianity 
wanted  a  permanent  resting-place.  All  depended  on  the  influence  ana 
activity  of  the  man.    Each  formed  around  hire  a  distinct  ciide,  and 
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ith,  and  have  left  to  posterity  any  Christian  writings,^ 
)me  places  of  their  works  (such  is  human  infirmity), 
I  the  mind^s  eye  to  penetrate  into  the  more  hidden 
from  the  truth  whilst  following  what  was  like  the 
'  similitudine  aberrantes  a  veriiate.  And  if  any  readers 
)y  become  imbued  with  error,  he  teaches  for  a  remedy 
Authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  other  most 
n  esteemed  highly  as  disputants  and  writers  in  its 
be  set  above  such  opinions/^ — S.  AiigusU  de  Catech. 

ing  of  "  the  minor  saints^^  of  the  Church''s  calendar, 
been  selected'*^  as  *^  apt  representatives  of  her  catho- 
writer  indulges  in  what  appears,  to  say  the  least, 
extravagant  language ;  he  says-— 

^e  duly  consider  how  our  Church  adopts  these  holy  men  as 
doctors,  rather  than  her  reforming  bishops,  whom  she  does 
:e  mention  in  her  formularies,  great  as  their  services  un* 
irere  in  restoring  her  ancient  privileges,  and  purging  her 
titious  usages,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  where  her 
ctrine  are  to  be  primarily  learned."— pp.  v*  vi» 

3  us  to  conceive  how  our  Church  Aould  '*  mention  her 
Dishops  in  her  formularies,^^  under  which  designation 
seems  to  include  the  Calendar.  Has  the  Reformed 
England  ever  canonized  any  holy  person?  (Certain 
not  the  Church,  do  indeed  speak  of  Saini  Charles 
.)  Or,  when  that  Calendar  was  drawn  up,  had  the 
ne  elapsed  since  their  deaths,  to  canonize  any  of  our 
bishops  \  Yet  the  Calendar  mentions  none  but  canon* 
But  really,  canonized  or  not,  to  tell  us  that  the 
pts  the  minor  saints  of  her  Calendar  as  *'  her  peculiar 
IS  the  fountain  whence  we  are  to  "  learn  primarily  her 
doctrine,^^  and  that  in  preference  to  her  reforming 
lis  does  startle  us.  Why,  of  four-fifths  of  these  minor 
mow  scarcely  more  than  the  fact  of  their  deaths 
are  to  believe  the  trash  which  Messrs.  Newman  and 
blished  a  few  years  ago)  !  How,  then,  can  we  go  to 
m  the  Churches  '*  mind  and  doctrine  V  One  of  these 
doctors'*^  is  St.  Dunstan;  of  whom  Bishop  Overall 
^r  his  death  he  was  sainted,  hut  God  knows  fcAyJ" 
3  noticed  this  book  more  at  length  than  we  should 
from  the  conviction  that  its  compiler  is  one  of 
gentlemen  who,    doubtless  with    the    best    inten- 
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in  ten  years  from  the  date  of  that  last  uipointment,  the  territory 
over  which  one  bishop  only  had  had  m  1824  the  control,  vaa 
given  to  behold  no  fewer  than  eight  prelates  ruling  the  British 
portion  of  Grod's  heritage  on  its  surface :  in  1847  the  sees  of 
Adelaide,  Newcastle,  and  Melbourne,  were  added  to  those  of 
Colombo  and  Tasmania,  which  had  been  previously  erected  witbui 
the  limits  of  the  one  orif^inal  diocese. 

But  we  have  travelled  out  of  our  province,  and  must  return  to 
our  author.  Chapter  III.  details  the  constitution  of  the  British 
Church  in  India,  viz.  three  bishopa ;  three  archdeacons,  who  are 
at  the  same  time  occupied  with  the  ordinary  parochial  duties  of 
other  chaplains — an  arrangement  charged  (as  he  observes)  with 
the  gravest  disadvanta/^es ;  and  227  clergy  :  little  enough  for  tho 
work  to  be  done,  and  yet  what  an  increase  on  the  staff  which 
Bishop  Middleton  found  there  in  1814,  for  at  that  time  "  India 
possessed  fifteen  parochial  clergy .'  From  the  clergy  the  author 
goes  on  to  the  subject  of  churches,  or  we  should  rather  say,  build- 
ings at  present  devoted  to  purposes  of  worship ;  for  he  mentions, 
that  those  erected  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  unconso- 
crated.  The  excuse  for  thus  failing  to  set  apart  these  buildings 
by  a  solemn  act  of  dedication  is,  partly,  that  as  they  in^ntain 
clergy  solely  for  missionary  purposes,  and  so  hold  themselves 
bound  to  push  continually  forward  and  take  up  new  ground,  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  adopt  a  course  which  would  pledge  them 
to  the  maintenance  of  any  particular  spot  as  a  field  of  missionary 
labour ;  and  partly,  that  government  moy  some  day  be  compelled 
to  abandon  this  or  that  station,  and  therefore  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  devote  to  the  service  of  religion  a  building  liable  to 
such  contingency.  In  arguing  against  a  principle  so  wanting  in 
faith  as  this  last,  Mr.  Whitehead  mentions  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance :  he  says,  "  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  neither  a  ship  con- 
tuning  a  missionary  has  ever  been  lost  between  England  and 
India,  nor  a  station  containing  a  church  dedicated  to  God^s 
honour  and  service  has  ever  been  in  even  temporary  occupation 
of  the  enemies  of  Britain." 

The  next  point  to  which  he  draws  attention  'is  the  defective 
state  of  Church  discipline.  It  is  true  that  the  law  recognizes  the 
power  of  each  bishop  to  open  his  consistory  court,  but  the  ob- 
structions to  its  working  are  so  great  as  to  render  it  useless. 
These  obstructions  are  twofold ;  "  first,  the  great  distance  whence 
evidence  must  in  many  cases  be  procured,  involving  a  difficulty 
amounting  almost  to  an  impossibility  ;  and,  secondly,  the  want 
of  power  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses."  These  evils, 
he  observes,  would  both  be  remedied  by  extending  to  India  tho 
operation  of  the  Church  Dtscipline  Act  of  3rd  and  4th  Victoria 
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ler-stones;  viz.  the  particular  feature  or  features 
oistances  have  called  into  greater  prominence  in 
B  Divine  ffr^ce  and  foreknowledge,  at  one  time, 
zhj  as  at  this  time.  He  observes,  that  the  several 
are  to  be  regarded  but  as  large  practical  hints, 
nnot  err  by  separately  obeying,  but  which  we  must 
jnt  try  to  unite  into  a  symmetrical  whole.'**  The 
lermon  is  occupied  with  an  inquiry  how  far  toe  are  in 
[ling  into  this  error.  But  he  is  led  to  consider  how 
er  what  circumstances  ^*  the  Church  in  general,  and 
I  communities  in  particular,^^  have  committed  them- 
.  scientific  theology,^**  and  ^'  enforced  the  reception  of 
I  as  represented  by  certain  logical  JbrmulcB,''  This 
)  an  appendix  on  '*  a  just  appreciation  of  the  oecu- 
matic  divinity  to  which  our  own  Church  has  com- 
which  is  connected  with  an  examination  of  the  drift 
ampden'^s  Bampton  Lectures ;  in  which  Mr.  Garden — 
?atly  disagreeing  "with  many  of  its  statements^ — 
ig  amounting  to  .heresy  therein,  and  nothing,  there- 
rant  ecclesiastical  proceedings  against  the  author.^^ 
ar  that  Mr.  Garden  is  tinged  with  the  class  of  errors 
the  present  day,  to  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
ion  at  sonie  length  in  the  present  Number., 
not  on  these  nard  subjects  only  that  Mr.  harden 
pen.  We  will  quote  a  passage  from  another  sermon 
n,  which,  we  apprehend,  will  come  home  to  the  hearts 
jons.  The  sermon  is  on  the  text,  "  The  heart  know- 
bitterness,  &c."    And  he  says : 

be  sometimes  apt  to  repine  at  this  necessary  separation  be- 
es and  oiliers — to  wish,  as  we  say,  that  they  could  really 
\s ;  to  wish  that  we  could  unburden  ourselves  to  them.  .  • 

granted  upon  earth.  There  is  no  one  to  whom  we  can 
I  and  well,  indeed,  that  theire  should  not  be ;  for  frail  crea^ 
arc  in  mercy  kept  from  knowing  the  whole  of  each  other's 
d  we  do  justice  to  each  other?  Supposing  any  one  of  us 
bis  whole  heart  disclosed  to  another,  would  it  be  possible 

still  to  love  him  ?  Would  there  not  be  revealed  before 
amount  of  meanness,  of  sordid  selfish  thought,  of  degrad- 
'  dark,  bad  passion,  such  as  he  had  never  before  suspected 
we  not,  if  we  knew  all  the  secrets  of  each  other's  hearts, 
'  away  from  one  another  as  from  ghastly  spectres  ?  Well, 
t  mortal  and  sinful  hearts  are  thus,  in  some  sort,  a  secret 
the  other.  The  curtain  that  conceals  so  much  that  is  un- 
pulsive,  enables  us  to  fix  an  undistracted  eye  on  the  tokens 
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with  hie  duties,  which  a  chaplain  has  now  occuionally  to  corn* 
pUin  of  on  the  part  of  dissenting  ministen  ;  and  would  prevent 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  from  shielding  themselves  in 
irregularities  under  all^d  uncertainty  of  the  law. 

So  far  concerning  the  Church  of  th»  Englith ;  the  last  three 
chapters  relate  to  IM  Church  of  tk«  nativts.  Wo  are  wont  in 
England  to  receive  with  some  degree  of  hesitation  the  accounts 
which  Ute  years  have  so  abundantly  brought  to  us,  of  converaions 
from  heathenism  in  the  various  parts  of  India.  But  here  is  one 
who,  to  much  personal  e:iperience  adds  (we  feel  bound  to  confess) 
the  appearance  of  a  sober,  not  too  enthusiastic  mind :  and  if  any 
thing  like  the  numbers  which  he  gives  us  be  an  image  of  the 
truth,  we  may  indeed  thankfully  acknowledge  with  him,  that 

"  the  Beed  sown  (oftentimes  in  tears)  by  SwArtz  and  Jseniek^,  and 
Qerickd,  and  Coemmerer,  and  Kohlholf,  all  names  grcnt  in  Israel,  has, 
by  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  under  the  quicken- 
ing dew  of  his  Spirit,  tjiken  rout  downwards,  and  long  since  begun  to 
bear  fruit  upwards." — p.  96. 

We  are  told  that  "  the  Church  of  England  can  number  at 
prcSGOt,  among  the  natives  of  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  upwards  of 
6000  souls  brought  from  darkness  to  light  C  and  it  is  mentioned 
that  at  Kiehnf^ur  "  the  ordinary  morning  attendance  at  daily 
prayer  is  from  250  to  100  V  In  the  diocese  of  Madras  (wherein 
"  the  parochial  system  among  the  native  Christians  has  been 
more  generally  carried  out,  and  better  organized")  we  find,  in  ita 
northern  provinces,  "  Hydrabad  in  the  Dcccan,  Masulepatam, 
Bangalore,  Arcot,  Vellore  and  its  vicinity,  all  brought  within 
hearing  of  the  blessed  Grospel  by  the  agency  of  the  Church." 
Farther  south,  "  Cuddalore  and  its  neighbourhood,  Negapatam 
and  Combaconum,  and  Trichinopoly,  eacn  the  centre  of  a  circle 
of  mission  villages,  occupied  by  its  pastor."  Proceeding  onwards, 
in  Tanjore,  "  what  once  was  a  single  district,  cultivated  by  a 
single  workman,  the  rich  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  Gauvery  and 
Coieroon,  is  now,  from  ita  increasing  Christian  population,  neces- 
sarily subdivided  into  five  distinct  districts,  each  with  its  church 
and  resident  missionary."  In  Tinevelly  there  is  "  a  body  of 
worshippers  already  amounting  to  44,000  baptized  Christians." 
And  as  a  proof  that  their  Ghnstianity  is  not  merely  nominal,  we 
have  the  pleasing  fact,  that 

"  A  single  village  has  contributed  the  sum  of  1S00  rupees  (ISO/.) 
towards  the  erection  of  a  church,  while  another  has  come  forward  with 
the  amaller  oSering  of  500  rupees  (50/.)  in  their  bauds,  and  prayed  to 
have  a  separata  and  resident  pastor."    And  it  is  added,  "  the  ordinary 
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Ifishness,  self-indulgence,  and  worldliness,  are  perhaps 
are  all  most  liable  to  fall  into  in  common  life.  This 
al  will  be  found  useful  to  many  who  are  anxious  to 
;he  discipline  of  life,  in  the  same  humble  but  earnest 
ich  the  book  is  written. 

otatiana  on  St.  PauTs  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin* 
^signed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the  Greek  Text. 
«AS  Williamson  Peile,  2) J?.,  <fec.  <fec.     London: 

[IS. 

e  third  portion,  completing  the  first  volume,  of  the 
Annotations  on  the  Apostolical  Epistles.''^ 
\  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  general  plan  and 
)f  these  Annotations,  in  our  review  and  notice  of  the 
»arts ;  and  little  is,  therefore,  left  to  us,  in  respect  of 
»  beyond  an  announcement  of  its  appearance,  and  an 
that  the  literary  character  of  the  work  is  fully  sus- 
bis  epistle,  too,  is  of  a  nature  to  put  the  sagacity  and 
of  a  commentator  fairly  to  task ;  because,  besides 
lifficulties  of  language  in  the  way  of  certain  apprehen- 
3ar  exposition,  it  is,  as  must  often  be  the  case  with 
remains,  strongly  impregnated  with  bare  aUusion  to 
(tances  which  c^ed  forth  its  various  portions ;  and  it 
same  time,  receive,  on  this  point,  but'  scanty  light 
ud  sources. 

ret  to  observe  that  Dr.  Peile  refers  to  Neander  and 
ic  same  class  as  authorities ;  and  we  also  regret  to  find 
s  been  misled  by  the  erroneous  and  mischievous  work 
ralier  Bunsen — "  the  Church  of  the  Future  ^ — into  the 
'  views  on  the  Christian  Ministry  which,  in  their  legiti- 
tion,  tend,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  subversion  of  Episco- 
i^piscopal  Ordination  is  held  to  be  needless,  the  way  is 
pared  for  the  subversion  of  the  Church,  because  a  mere 
lurch  Government  of  human  invention  ought  not  to 
e  way  of  the  reunion  of  those  who  object  almost  wholly 
fear  that  Dr.  Peile  allows  Oerman  writers  to  have  too 
ince  with  him. 

er$  and  Sisters ;  a  Tale  of  Domestic  Life.  By  Fre- 
(bemke.  Author  of  "  ITuf  Neighbours,''  "  The  Home,'' 
nslatedfrom  the  original  unpublished  MS.  By  Mary 
.     3  vols.  8vo.    London :  Colbum.     1848. 

remer  is  wise,  she  will  keep  to  the  intention  declared 
lumes  of  writing  no  other  novel.     She  has  reached  the 
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highest  pinnacle  of  excellenoe  which  she  can  hope  to  attain, 
and  baring  done  so,  it  would  be  the  mark  of  sound  sense  to  stop* 
For,  whatever  be  its  faults,  and  they  are  great,  the  work  before 
us  is  one  of  great  merit,  and  stands  without  a  rvrel  amongst  the 
productions  of  its  authoress.  The  delineation  of  character  is 
wonderful — the  unpretending  pathos  irresistible — the  humour  de- 
licate and  delightful — the  examples  of  self-denial  and  self-devo- 
tion with  their  rewards  which  meet  us  in  one  page,  and  the  evil 
consequences  of  self-will  and  self-indulgence  which  stand  oppoeite 
to  them,  have  a  powerful  moral  effect.  Miss  Bremer  is  not, 
however,  free  from  those  rationalistic  tendencies  and  those  lati- 
tudinarian  principles  which  in  most  other  lands  reign  entirely 
undisputed,  and  are,  even  in  England,  contending  for  supremacy. 
And,  in  addition  to  these  faults,  we  are  frequently  pained  with 
the  irreverence  of  expra^wions,  which  though  natural  on  the  Itps  of 
those  who  use  them,  are  offensive  to  the  English  ear — the  ear, 
we  mean,  of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  hear  the  holiest 
name  taken  in  vain  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  say,  that  where  these  expressions  occur,  they  are  in  the  mouths 
of  persons^  who  evidently  use  them,  as  the  authoress  repeats  them, 
without  any  evil  intention. 

The  character  of  Augustin  is  nobly  imagined — that  of  Hedwie 
is  almost  angelic — Engel  is  a  sweet  girl — Gothilda  a  delightftu 
creature — B^or  the  penection  of  good-natured  humour — I  veer  the 
personification  of  false  principle  guided  by  headstrong  passion-^ 
Gerda  powerfully  drawn — Sigurd,  a  master-piece  of  '*  mannish- 
ness^ — Karin,  a  sweet  and  beautiful  creation,  graceful  in  the 
extreme — but  our  great  favourite,  the  real  hero  of  the  book,  is 
Uncle  Herkales,  a  noble  old  soldier,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Chris- 
tian :  the  scene  where  he  prays  for  his  perverse  nephew  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  book,  however,  is  not  one  that  can  be  skimmed — it  must 
be  carefuUy  read  through  to  be  reallv  appreciated.  We  conclude 
this  notice  with  the  foUowing  beautiful  extract: — 

**  People  talk  about  how  much  youth  adorns  home,  but  a  beautiAil 
old  age  does  so  no  less.  And  without  an  old  man  or  an  old  woman  a 
family  picture  is  not  complete,  and  without  them  the  domestic  virtues 
cannot  fully  develop  their  beautiful  existence.  Youth  is  never  more 
amiable  than  when  it  looks  in  love  and  reverence  on  the  old — the  old 
never  more  beautiful  than  when  they  bow  themselves  down  to  the  young 
in  affectionate  care.  And  beautiful  and  remarkable  is  that  impulse 
which  always  arises  in  domestic  life,  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  in  a 
mutual  interchange  of  comfort  and  joy.** — Vol.  i,  pp.  63,  64. 
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veli  in  ihs  Great  Demi  of  Sahara^  in  the  Teare  1845 
846.  £y  James  Richardson.  2  yols.  8vo.  London: 
3y.     1848. 

is  a  good  deal  of  amusement  and  information  to  be  ob» 
om  these  volumes — ^though  they  might  be  advantageously 
1  to  a  winnowing  machine.  Mr.  Biohwdson  gives  a 
iccount  of  life  in  the  desert — ^and  his  very  carelessness  at 
nders  the  picture  more  actual  and  full  than  it  would 
e  be.  His  repetitions  and  varying  impressions  of  the 
vernal  circumstances  and  things  give  a  reality  to  the  pic- 
t  he  draws;  though  some  of  them  might  have  been 
with  advantage.  iVe  could  have  spared,  too,  his  own 
ions — especialfy  those  which  have  a  quasi-religious  charac- 
i  a  great  portion  of  the  sublime  and  the  sentimental  might 
oained  unwritten.  Despite,  however,  all  this  there  is 
preat  deal  of  what  is  useful  and  agreeable  in  the  book ;  and 
}e  read  with  pleasure  by  any  one  who  will  excuse  the 
which  extreme  conceit  has  at  times  led  the  author  to 

8,  as  in  many  other  books  of  travela,  we  are  painfully 
r  the  contrast  between  the  deep  reality — the  all-pervading^ 
)lling  power  of  Mohammedanism  as  received  by  the  vast 
of  its  professors — and  the  hollow  conventionalism  which 
supplies  the  place  of  religion  in  our  own  land,  and  the 
%  superstition  or  offensive  rationalism  which  disgusts 
many  parts  of  continental  Europe.  With  the  Arab  and 
ick,  the  faith  which  he  professes,  and  such  as  it  is  he  has 
dded  thereto  nor  diminished  therefrom,  is  the  lifespring 
ught,  and  language,  and  action — it  regulates  and  absorbe 
\  beinff.  But  enough  of  this  for  the  present  at  least — we 
m  to  it  hereafter — ^but  we  cannot  help  quoting,  with  some 
*  shame,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  pious  Moslems 
mes--*'^  You  Christians  know  every  thing  but  Grod."" 
have  spoken  freely  of  the  defects  of  the  work  before  us, 
due  to  the  author  to  give  a  few  samples  of  the  better 
of  his  work,  assured  that  they  will  interest  our  readers, 
he  following  description  of  the  author's  interview  with 
a  of  Tripoli. 

afternoon  Hit  Highness  Mebemtt  All  Pasha  had  arranged  to 
m  interview.  I  was  introducedt  of  coarse,  by  our  Consul- 
Colonel  Warrington.  Mr*  Casolainsi  th«  Chancellor  of  the 
,  and  his  son  were  in  Attendance  as  interpreters.  His  High- 
res  all  strangers  and  transacts  all  business  in  an  apartment  o! 

Hh2 
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tlie  celebrated  old  caatk  of  ihe  Kammanly  Bashaws,  whose  legends  of 
blood  and  intrigue  liove  been  so  vWidly  and  terrifically  iraiiaeriijed  in 
Tiilly's  I'npoHne  Leilert.  On  entering  ihis  place  I  was  astonished  at 
its  ruinous  and  repulsive  appearance.  Nothing  could  belter  resemble  a 
prison,  and  yet  a  prison  in  the  most  dilapidated  condition.  Walking 
through  the  dark,  winding,  damp,  mildewy  passages,  shedding  down 
upon  us  a  pestiferous,  dungeon  influence.  Colonel  Warrington  suddenly 
stopped,  as  if  to  breathe  and  repel  the  deadly  miasma ;  and  turning  to 
jne  said,  "  Well,  Ricbardaon,  what  do  you  think  of  this  ! — capital  place 
this  for  young  ladies  to  dance  in,  to  light  and  airy.  Many  a  poor 
wretch  has  entered  here  with  promises  of  fortune  and  royal  favour,  and 
has  met  his  doom  at  the  hands  of  the  assassin  !  In  my  long  course  of 
service,  how  many  Kiieds  and  Sheikhs  I  have  known  who  have  come  in 
here  and  have  never  gone  out !  1  am  a  great  reader  of  Sbakspeare. 
It's  the  next  book  after  the  Bible,  But  a  thousand  Shakspearea,  with 
all  their  tragic  genius,  would  never  describe  the  passions  which  have 
worked,  and  the  horrors  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  this  place." 
The  colonel's  tragic  harangue  was  not  without  its  effect  in  these  dun- 
geon passages,  and  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to  enjoy  the  shiver  which 
he  saw  involuntarily  agitated  me.  Indeed  the  darksome,  noisome 
atmosphere,  without  this  tragic  appeal,  could  not  fail  to  make  itself  felt, 
as  Egyptian  darkness  was  felt,  after  leaving  the  fiery  heat  and  bright, 
dazzling  sun-light  without.  Winding  about,  from  one  ruinous  room  to 
another,  and  ascending  various  flights  of  lumble-down  steps  and  stairs, 
wo  got  up  at  length  to  the  eastern  end,  where  there  are  two  or  three 
new  apartments,  constructed  in  the  modem  style.  In  one  of  tliem,  not 
ualike  a  city  merchant's  receiving  parlour,  we  found  the  Pasha  and  his 
court.  We  were  immediately  introduced  ;  and,  somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
I  found  his  Highness  an  extremely  plain,  unnir/i/ar^ -looking  Turkish 
gentleman,  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  dressed  without  the  least 
pretensions  of  any  kind.  How  unhke  the  ancient  gemmed  and 
jewelled  Bashaws  1  flaming  in  "  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold !"  The  present 
Ottoman  costume  is  most  simple.  His  Highness  had  only  the  Nithafa, 
or  Turkish  decoration  of  brilliants,  upon  his  breast  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  own  domestics,  coffee- bearers,  or  others.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  us  he  hurriedly  came  up  to  us  and  seized  hold  of  our  hands  and 
shook  them  cordially.  The  troops  were,  at  the  moment,  being  reviewed, 
and  we  had  agood  eight  of  them  from  our  derated  position.  They 
'wers  manetuvringon  the  sea-beach,  between  the  city  and  the  Masheeah. 
'  Tell  the  Bashaw,*  cried  the  Colonel  to  Casolaina ;  '  I  never  saw  aucli 
splendid  manoeuvring  in  all  the  course  of  my  life.  They  do  His  Highness 
and  Ahmed  Bashaw,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  infinite  credit.'  This  com- 
pliment was  interpreted  and  graciously  received,  though  its  value  was, 
no  doubt,  properly  appreciated  by  the  polilie  Turk.  The  Colonel 
continued  : — '  Tell  the  Bashaw  that,  as  long  aa  the  Sultan  has  such 
troops  as  these  he  will  be  invincible.'  This  was  answered  by,  '  En- 
shallah,  enskallah  (if  God  pleases,  if  God  pleases).'  The  Colonel  still 
laid  it  on ; — '  Casolaina,  tell  the  Bashaw,  I  myself  should  not  like  to 
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even  English  troops  against  these  fine  fellows.'  To  which 
aw  and  his  court  replied,  ^ Ajeele  (Wonderful)!*  Ahmed 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  a  most  ferocious- looking  Turk, 
Id  of  my  shoulders  and  pushed  me  to  the  window  to  admire 
;nt  men.  I  could  just  see  that  their  manoeuvrings  were  in  the 
the  'awkward  squad;'  hut  their  arms  and  white  pantaloons 
eautifully  in  the  sun  upon  the  margin  of  the  deep  hlue  sea. 
we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  or  admiration  in  looking  at  the 
e  windows  were  shut  down,  and  all  sat  down  to  business.    His 

began  by  asking  my  name,  when  I  came,  and  what  I  was 
be  about  ?  The  Consul  replied  to  these  first  and  usual  ques- 
Turkish  functionaries,  and  more  particularly  explained  my 
visit  to  Ghadames.  The  Pasba  immediately  consented,  as  a 
course,  with  Turkish  politeness ;  but,  before  the  interview  was 
1,  various  objections  were  started  and  insisted  upon,  showing 
iddenly  excited  jealousy  of  these  functionaries,  who,  previous 
terview,  knew  all  about  my  anti-slavery  and  literary  projects, 
mess  observed  : — '  The  heat  is  killing  now,  the  distance  is 
I  road  is  infested  with  robbers ;  I  shall  have  to  send  an  escort 
mdred  troops  with  your  friend  (addressing  the  Consul) ;  not 
twd  hundred  banditti  attacked  a  caravan.  All  Tunisian  Arabs 
!rs ;  the  Bey  of  that  country  cannot  maintain  order  in  his 
besides,  an  Arab  will  kill  ten  men  to  get  one  pair  of  pistols  ; 
nake  further  enquiries.'  •  •  •  .  We  were  served  with  pipes, 
d  sherbet.  I  pretended  to  sip  the  pipe  two  or  three  times,  as 
>f  politeness,  for  though  I  have  been  in  Barbary  some  time  I 
adopted  the  dirty  vice." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  18 — 21. 

;reatly  honour  Mr.  Bichardson  for  this  last  trait,  which 
contrasts  with  the  conduct  of  the  authoress  of  "  Eastern 
3t  and  Present.''^  Miss  Martineau  tells  us  that  we  cannot 
what  a  comfort  the  chibouque  was  to  her  on  her  travels : 
that  she  is  right ;  we  cannot  conceive  it, 
gst  the  many  interesting  accounts  of  the  life,  feelings, 
ions  of  the  children  of  the  Desert ;  one  of  the  most 
ig  is  their  universal  belief  in  the  future  coming  of  Anti- 
hom  they  denominate  "  The  Da jal  ;"  succeeaed  by  the 
of  our  Lord.  We  insert  one  account  written  for  the 
y  an  inhabitant  of  the  holy  city  of  Ghadames : — 

Dajal  ((Jl^.«xll),  whose  name  is  the  Messiah,  and  who  is  the 

id,  and  who  is  a  monstrous  fellow,  with  one  eye,  shall  come 
earth,  or  rather  go  abroad  upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  Jews 
k  around  him,  and  enrol  themselves  under  his  standard  for  he  is 
ected  Messiah  ;  and  then,  armed  with  their  prowess  and  gold, 
slay  all  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  and  reign  upon  the 
It  their  destruction,  forty  years.  His  time  outrun,  there  shall 
?ar  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary  (the  Messiah  of  the  New  Testa- 
thc  clouds,  who  shall  descend  upon  the  earth  with  fiaming 
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vengeance  and  destroy  the  Dajal,     This  done,  then  shall  come  the  end 
of  the  world." — Vol.  i.  p.  180. 

Mr.  Richardson  Buggests  that  the  national  tribe  of  the  Tuaricks, 
the  oldest  race  of  North  Africa,  eaually  distinct  from  the  Negro 
and  the  Arab,  would  be  much  gratified  were  the  Bible  translated 
into  their  language,  and  printed  in  their  character.  He  more 
than  once  presses  tiiis  point,  and  we  think  that  he  does  bo  with 
reason. 


XT.— 1.  Annalt  of  ihs  Artists  of  Spain.    By  William  Stis- 
LiKG,  Jlf.^.     In  3  vols.     London:  Ollivier. 

2«  Baered  and  Legendary  Art.    By  Mrs.  Jameson.     In  2  vols. 
London:  Longmans. 

The  appearance  of  these  elaborate  works  almost  simultaneously 
is  an  event  in  the  history  of  Art  in  England ;  evidencing  as  it 
does,  the  general  desire  which  is  felt  for  a  more  ample  critical 
apparatus  than  wo  have  hitherto  possessed.  Each  of  these 
works  would  amply  deserve  a  more  extended  notice  of  its  con- 
tents than  we  can  possibly  supply  at  present,  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  matter.  Mr.  Stirling^  s  work  comprises  a  history 
of  Fainting  in  Spain  from  the  first  origin  of  the  Art  to  the  pre* 
sent  day.  It  enumerates  all  the  works  of  the  Spanish  painters 
which  are  now  extant,  and  supplies  materials  for  judgment  on 
their  merits,  which  either  to  the  Artist,  the  Collector,  or  the 
Traveller,  will  be  invaluable.  The  sister  Arts  of  Sculpture  and 
Architecture  are  also  incidentally  illustrated,  and  the  work  is 
furnished  with  extensive  Indices,  and  adorned  by  some  very  excel- 
lent engravings  of  the  principal  Spanish  painters,  and  of  a  few  of 
their  most  striking  works.  Even  the  general  reader  will  find  in 
Mr«  Stirlinff^s  pages  much  to  interest  and  gratify  him,  from  the 
bioprraphicflJ  character  of  the  work,  and  the  numerous  anecdotes 
which  it  contains. 

Mrs.  Jameson^s  book,  which  is  also  richly  and  abundantly 
illustrated  with  wood-cuts  and  engravings,  will  be  found  eminently 
useful  as  a  book  of  reference  to  travellers,  and  also  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  study  of  paintings.  It  brings  together  all 
the  Le^nds  of  the  Saints  which  are  ordinarily  to  be  found  repre- 
sented m  Sculpture  and  Painting,  with  a  view  to  the  explanation 
of  the  subjects  which  continually  meet  the  eye  in  all  old  works  of 
Art.  It  will  be  found  useful  in  directing  modem  Artists  to  the 
appropriate  symbols  and  representations  of  sacred  and  legendary 

BUDJeCtS. 

We  reoard  these  two  works  as  indispensable  to  every  one  who 
is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
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yers  /br  a  ChrUiian  Htmsehold^  chiefly  taken  from 
pfures^  from  the  ancieni  Liturgies^  and  the  Bool  of  Com- 
ayer.    By  the  Bev,  T.  Bowdles.    London  :  Pickering. 

kcter  of  the  respected  author  of  this  volume  is  a  sufficient 
r  the  excellence  of  ito  contents.  They  are  Liturgical 
id  though  perhaps  too  long  in  some  instances  for  use  in 
imilies,  they  can  be  easily  brought  within  a  moderate 
We  have  neen  very  mudi  gratified  and  edified  by  all 
^ve  rea4  of  these  prayers. 

tcU  for  ih$  Chiirtian  Seofonf.    Oxford  and  Loudon : 

Parker. 

msly  a  m^  diffimli  tiusk  to  write  a  good  Tract  adapted 
3or;  for  we  rarely,  indeed,  meet  with  any  that  are 
>  be  of  use  to  them.  The  tracts  before  us  are  simple 
le,  and  perhaps  they  approach  nearer  to  what  Tracts 
be,  than  almost  any  we  have  seen ;  and  yet,  we  feel 
lat,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  have  been 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  langua^  would  in  parts 
ihe  comprehensbu  of  the  people.  The  tracts  noW" 
ccellent,  and  we  cordially  wiw  U|(m  m  ei^tensive  oir- 


\yer9  for  the  Vie  of  €tU  Pergons  who  come  to  the  Bathe 
for  Uure^    By  Thomas  Ken,  2>.2>.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
nd   Wdfy'      irith  a  L^e  of  the  Author.     London  : 

• 

publication,  independently  of  the  devotions  which  it 
and  which  have  a  local  value  and  importayice,  is  en* 
1  a  most  interesting  itnd  beautifidly  wntten  life  of  the 
autjbor.  The  many  admirers  of  bishop  Ken  will  re- 
nemoir  with  gratitude. 

ne  for  Schools^  selected  by  the  Bev.  B.  Harvev, 
lector  of  St.  Mary\  Homsey,  New  Edition.  London  : 
ridge. 

leasing  and  weU  chosen  collection  of  170  Hymns  for 
,t  a  moderate  price.  There  is  considerable  variety  in 
vork. 
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XVI, — A  Plan  of  Church  Extension  and  Reform^  submitted  to 
.  the  Bight  lion.  Lord  John  Russell  by  a  Deputation^  in  Jdarekj 

1848.      With  Remarls  hy  J.  G.  Colquhon,  Esq.      London: 

Seeleys, 

The  period  of  the  season  at  which  we  have  received  this  im- 
portant pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Church  extension,  which 
embodies  a  plan,  prepared  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  by  a 
committee  of  influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  London, 
must  plead  our  apology  for  noticing  so  briefly  a  publication,  which 
amply  merits  a  careful  and  extended  survey.  We  shall  probably 
have  an  opportunity  hereafter  for  revertin?  to  this  subject.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  recommend  the  pamphlet  to  the  particnlar 
notice  of  all  who  are  interested  in  promoting  the  efficiency  and 
the  extension  of  the  Church,  including  an  augmentation  of  the 
Epi5)copate.     It  is  becoming  evident  now,  that  funds  may  be  j 

found  for  these  objects,  and  that  the  only  real  difficulty  is,  the 
reluctance  of  men  to  move  in  the  matter ;  or,  rather,  the  mas  of 
secular  business  which  prevents  the  affairs  of  the  Church  from 
gaining  any  attention  from  persons  in  high  stations. 

XVII. — A  Letter  to  Joshua  Watson^  D.CL.^  Jkc.  By  Edward 
Churton,  M.A.y  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland.  London:  Biving- 
tons. 

We  could  scarcely  have  imagined  that  the  fraud  which  was  so 
frequently  practised  in  the  middle  ases,  in  ascribing  to  authors 
works  whicn  they  never  wrote,  could  have  been  so  recently  and 
so  successfully  practised  as  in  the  case  before  us,  in  which  Ardi- 
deacon  Churton  has  shown,  with  great  acuteness  and  learning, 
that  a  treatise,  bearing  the  title  of  '*  Contemplations  on  the 
State  of  Man,^  and  published  under  the  name  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
some  years  after  his  death,  was  in  reality  a  compilation  from  a 
work  written  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  named  Pfieremberg. 

xviiT. — National  Warnings  on  National  Education.  A  Sermon. 
By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  J9J>.,  Canon  of  Westminster*  London: 
Bivingtons. 

This  sermon  is  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  common  mn 
of  charity  sermons  :  it  is  of  general  interest  and  importance,  as 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  Cliristian  education.  Dr.  Wordsworth 
points  out,  by  reference  to  the  recent  events  in  France,  the  evil 
and  danger  of  an  unchristian  education — an  education  not  based 
on  the  Word  of  God.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  force  of  hia  argu- 


t,  or  its  seasonableness  at  this  time.  We  have  never  read 
publication  of  his  with  more  gratification, 

— Christian  Communism,  A  Sermon^  <kc.  By  William 
EWELL,  B.D.^  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College^  Oxford. 
xford:  Parker. 

3  sermon,  which  was  preached  on  occasion  of  lajing  the  first 
B  of  the  Alms-House  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Chis- 
,  contains  a. very  beautiful  exposition  of  the  principles  and 
es  of  Christian  charity,  as  apphed  to  the  case  of  the  indigent 
the  lowly  members  of  the  community.  It  points  out  the 
rableness  of  providing  a  refuge  for  such  persons,  impressed 
a  Christian  character^  and  combined  with  occupations  of  an 
cent  and  useful  kind.  God  grant  that  such  a  spirit  may 
cise  increasing  influence  in  our  land. 

XX. — Miscellaneous. 

he  press  of  matter  compels  us  merely  to  acknowledge  the 
ipt  of  the  following  booKS  and  other  publications,  which  we 
I  to  notice  in  our  next  number : — 

avidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament — Gilly'^s  Ro- 
ot Version  of  St.  John — Anderson's  History  of  the  Co- 
il Cliurch,  Vol.  ii. — Dr.  Chalmers's  Scripture  Beading — 
lope's  Liturgy  of  St.  James — The  Sea  King,  by  J.  S.  Sigg 
[onopoly  the  Cause  of  Evil,  by  Arthur  O  Connor — Gray's 
jures  on  Money  —  Principles  of  Protestantism  —  Clarke's 
ughts  in  Verse — Tate's  Holy  Things  and  Times — Epitome 
lison — Letters  from  the  Archives  of  Zurich  (Parker  Society) 
riginal  Letters,  1537-1558— The  Psalter,  by  Scott — Comer's 
iorj  of  England — The  History  of  a  Family — Hop  wood's  Order 
/onfirmation — Analysis  of  Herodotus  —  Birkett's  Trial  of 
.tion — Blackley's  Scriptural  Teaching — Parry's  Sermons — 
•erly's  Logic — Loci  Communes,  by  Swainson  and  Wratislaw — 
Path  of  Life — The  Scottish  New  Generation — L'Anima 
mte,  by  Pagani — Moore's  Human  Nature  in  Innocency — 
it's  Kapiolani — Cambridge  Theological  Examination  Papers 
[arsh^s  Bampton  Lectures — Kidd  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
oynder's  Nelson's  Fasts  and  Festivals — Nind  s  Lecture  Ser- 
9 — Woman,  by  Monod — Thom's  Chronology  and  Prophecy 
oole's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture — Songs  of  Christian  Chi- 
7 — Gauntlett's  Bible  Psalms — Gauntlett's  Chants  for  the 
ms — Jarrett's  Hebrew  Lexicon — Beccher  on  Baptism — The 
)chial  and  Collegiate  Churches  of  Scotland. 
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AfDoof  Bmaller  ppblicationa,  pamphlets,  lio.  we  mn  mentfcm 
InsiructionB  for  Afflicted  Ghrisbane — PrayeiB  for  the  Vvnery — 
Hints  on  Female  Parochial  Schools — Spencer^s  Oommentaiy  on 
the  Collects — Harry  and  Archie— Christianas  Child'^a  Book — A 
Drop  in  the  Ocean — Plain  Sermons  for  the  Poor — Pnyers  for 
Parochial  Schools — Emmaus,  by  Nugee — ^The  Penitent*s  Path — 
Sound  Words — A  Collection  of  Mr.  Cleaver^s  Tracts — Famfly 
Prayers,  by  a  Clergyman — Reasons  for  a  New  Edition  of  the 
Peschito,  by  Rogers — Sliffht^s  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford — 
The  Theologian — Scottidi  Magaasine  —  Bamsay^s  Gateohism  — 
Charges  by  the  Bishops  of  Freoericton,  Exeter,  and  Aiohdaaooii 
Manning,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


yontgn  anH  CoUminl  hiUUismtu 

DA.-— ZMoctfjtf  of  Tortmto.'^ Prayer  on  aeamntqfthe  Cholera,^^ 
lop  of  Toronto  has  issued  a  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  apprehended 
of  the  cholerai  and  directed  the  two  following  prayers  to  be 
he  congregations  of  his  diocese,  immediately  before  the  General 
iving  at  Morning  and  Eyening  Prayer  :— 
t  gracious  Father  and  God !  who  hast  promised  forgiveness  of 
11  those  that  with  hearty  repentance  and  true  faith  turn  unto 
[iook  down,  we  beseech  Theci  from  h^?en  Thy  dwelling^placey 
Thy  unworthy  servants,  whpy  under  an  awful  apprehension  of 
^ents,  and  a  deep  conviction  of  our  siufuluMif  prostrate  our- 
fore  Thee. 

icknowledge  it  to  be  of  Thy  goodness  alone,  that,  whilst  Thou 
ed  other  nations  with  pestilence,  Thou  hast  so  long  spared  us. 
y,  O  Lord  1  have  pity  on  Thy  people,  both  here  and  abroad : 
Thy  heavy  hand  from  those  that  are  suffering  under  Thy 
s  ;  and  turn  away  from  us  that  grievous  calamity,  against  which 
security  is  in  Thy  compassion.  We  confess  in  shame  and 
I  that  in  the  pride  and  hardness  of  our  hearts  we  have  shown 
unthankful  for  Thy  mercies,  and  have  followed  our  own  incli- 
istead  of  Thy  holy  laws.  Tet,  O  Merciful  Father,  suffiir  not 
roying  Angel  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  us,  but  keep  us,  as 
t  heretofore  done,  in  health  and  safety ;  and  grant,  that  being 
y  the  sufferings  of  others  to  repent  our  sins,  we  may  be  pre^ 
»m  all  evil  by  Thy  mighty  protection,  and  enjoy  the  continu* 
by  mercy  and  grace,  Uirough  the  merits  of  our  only  Mediator 
•cate  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

Imighty  God !  who  by  the  many  instances  of  mortality,  which 
s  us  on  every  side,  dost  call  upon  us  seriously  to  consider  the 
of  our  time  here  upon  earth,  and  reroindest  us  that,  in  the 
ifs  we  are  in  death,  so  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
f  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

as  grace  to  turn  unto  Thee  with  timely  repentance,  and  thus  to 
rough  the  merits  of  our  Saviour,  that  pardon  to-day,  which  to* 
:  may  be  too  late  to  seek  for ;  that  so  being  strengthened  by 
Spirit  against  the  terrors  of  death,  and  daily  advancing  in  god- 
may  at  all  times  be  ready  to  give  up  our  souls  into  Thy  hands, 
IS  Father,  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality,  through  the 
,  and  for  the  merits,  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  ^men." 
e  of  Proteiiant  Truth  among  ike  Romanule.^^The  Bishop  of 
in  a  letter  dated  June  Id,  writes  thus  to  the  Society  for  Pra^ 
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■ort  of  antfaoiitj ;  it  had  no  powen  delegated  to  It,  eitlm  by  tho  mpec- 
live  ciWI  and  eocletiutical  governmenta,  or  by  the  popular  voice  i  It  waa 
not,  tbererorc,  properly  speaking,  a  Synod  (Kirckenlag),  but  a  free,  i.  e. 
a  Klf-constituted  auembly.  It  was,  indeed,  ttated  at  one  of  the  con- 
Tivial  meetinga  wliich  formed  part  of  the  proceedings,  and  in  connexion 
with  a  toast  in  honour  of  the  King  of  Pniiiia,  that  Hia  H^eaty  had 
been  appHted  by  a  deputation  of  their  intention  to  convene  auch  an 
asiemblyi  and  solicited  to  patronise  it ;  but  the  King  replied,  that  it  waa 
out  ofhii  power  to  take  any  ofRcIaJ  atepi  in  furthciaooe  of  Jt;  at  the 
ume  time  he  intimated,  that  he  implored  upon  it  every  bleHing  from 
on  High,  aa  it  wai  the  Lord's  battle  they  were  going  to  flght.  The 
whole  moveraent,  thetcfoTe,  in  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  apon- 
taneoui  effort  made  hy  the  leading  men  of  the  Protestant  eommunioni, 
to  meet  the  emergency  arising  out  of  the  political  condition  of  Qennany. 
It  was  set  on  foot  by  a  public  manifesto,  to  which  were  attached  the 
signatures  of  forty-nine  of  the  most  distinguished  Protestant  dlvinea 
from  all  parts  of  Germany,  inviting  "ail  the  friends  of  the  Evangelic 
Church,  clerical  and  lay,  who  acknowledge  the  basis  of  the  Bvangelio  con- 
fessions," to  a  "preliminary  free  eonfereace,"  to  beheld  on  the  Slit  Sep- 
tember and  following  day*,  at  Wittenberg,  with  a  view  to  "  take  fn^ 
temal  counsel  on  the  position  of  the  Evangelic  Church  at  the  preaant 
Juncture,"  Among  the  names  affixed  to  this  manifesto,  are  several  with 
which  our  readers  are  already  familiar,  such  at.  Superintendent  Ur. 
Grossmann,  of  Leipzig;  Dr.  Griineisen,  of  Stuttgacdt,  Court  Chaplain; 
Dr.  Hengstenberg,  of  Berlin  ;  Dr.  Lucke,  of  Gbttingen  ;  Superiotandent 
Vielsen,  at  Schleawig  ;  Dr.  Nitsch,  of  Berlin ;  Consiitorial  Cauncillor 
Dr.  Bncthlage,  of  Berlin.  The  above  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  ch^ 
racter  of  the  movement.  A  sub>committee  appointed  by  the  original 
projectors  of  the  scheme  had  drawn  up  on  outline  of  the  objects,  which 
■re  as  follows : — 

"  1.  The  Evangelic  Communion*  of  Germany  combine  together  in  » 
Church  Confederation. 

"  2.  The  Evangelic  Confederation  ia  not  a  Union  of  the  Evangelic 
Communions,  but  a  revival,  adapted  to  these  times,  of  the  Corpus  Enat- 
gelkoTum  of  a  former  period. 

"  3.  Each  Evangelic  Communion  comprehended  in  the  ConfederB- 
tion  remains  perfectly  independent  of  the  Confederation,  as  regards  its 
relation  to  the  State,  its  government,  and  its  internal  arrangements, 
touching  matters  of  faith,  worship,  and  discipline. 

"  4.  The  object  of  the  Evangelic  Confederation  is: — 

"  a.  To  exhibit  the  substantial  Unity  of  the  Evangelic  Church ; 
to  cultivate  inter-communion  and  brotherly  love. 

"  b.  To  bear  a  common  testimony  against  all  that  is  un- 
evongelieal. 

"  c.  To  assist  each  other  by  mutual  help  and  counsol. 
"  d.  Tu  arbitrate  in  case  of  disputes  arising  between  Churches 
comprehended  in  the  Confederation. 
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**  f •  To  gnard  tnd  to  defend  th«  rights  and  immanities  which 
the  futadamental  law  of  the  Binpire»  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
indi?idual  States,  award  to  the  Evangelic  Churches. 

*'/.  To  aid  hy  advice  and  succour  isolated  Evangelic  congre« 
gationa  in  and  out  of  Germany. 

"  g.  To  form  and  preserve  alliances  with  all  the  Evangelio 
Churches  throughout  Europe,  and  all  over  the  world. 
'  6.  The  Church  Confederation  is  called  into  life  hy  an  Evangelical 
irch  Assemhly  of  Germany,  to  he  held  annually^  composed  of  depu-> 
flrom  all  the  Churches  comprehended  in  the  Confederation." 
The  result  of  this  invitation  was  that  about  five  hundred  persons 
'e  collected  together  at  Wittenberg,  on  the  day  named ;  by  far  the 
ater  proportion  of  whom  were  clergymen  and  academic  divines.  The 
ings  took  place  in  a  elaatie  locality,  in  the  nave  of  the  Castle  Church 
hloiskircke)f  beneath  which  the  bones  of  Luther  repose*  The  other 
ts  of  the  Church  were  filled  with  a  crowd  of  spectators,  attracted  by 
noVelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  deeply  interesting  nature  of  the  pro- 
dingi  at  so  critical  a  moment.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  tone 
he  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  parties  assem- 
i  were^^in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  invitation — of  what 
jr,  by  comparison  at  least,  be  termed  the  orthodox  party,  and  that 
y  had  every  inducement  to  nlerge  their  minor  differences  in  the  sense 
heir  common  danger.  The  migority  were  members  of  the  United 
irch  of  Prussia ;  besides  these  there  were  Lutherans  and  members 
the  Reformed  Church  fh)m  those  parts  of  Germany  where  no  union 
been  effected ;  the  rigid  dissentient  Lutherans  of  Prussia  had  ab* 
ted  themselves — indeed  they  were  at  the  very  same  time  holding  a 
lod  of  their  own  at  Breslau, — ^but  the  Moravians  were  represented 
one  of  their  bishops.  The  following  are  the  more  interesting  por<* 
IS  of  the  discussion : — 

D»  R.  Miiller,  from  Halle,  animadverted  in  strong  terms  on  the  reso* 
on  of  the  Frankfort  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  religion  ^ 

See  the  Articles  of  the  Imperial  Conatitation  voted  by  the  Frankfort  AsBembly, 
5h  bear  upon  religion,  in  our  last  Number,  pp.  245, 246.  They  have  been  quite 
intly  modified,  and  now  stand  thus  :— 

Sect.  14.    Erery  German  has  complete  liberty  of  belief  and  of  conscience, 
lody  is  obliged  to  make  known  his  religious  oonTietions. 
Sect.  16.    All  Germans  are  unfettered  in  their  common  exercise  of  religion, 
I  domestic  and  public.    Crimes  and  misdemeanours  conunitted  in  the  use  of  this 
rty  will  be  punished  according  to  law. 

Sect.  16.  The  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights  shall  in  ne  wise  be 
sured  or  cut  short  by  any  body's  rsH^ous  eonfeasion.  His  eobfessioQ  may 
obstruct  a  person  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  political  duties. 
Sect.  17.  Every  religious  community  regulates  and  administers  its  own 
irs  independently,  but  remains  subject  to  the  genenl  laws  of  the  State.  No 
^ous  community  enjoys  any  privileges  before  another.  There  is  to  be  no  State- 
rch.  New  religious  communities  may  be  formed  ;  no  acknowledgment  of  thdr 
ession  by  the  State  is  required. 

Sect  I&    NoIkn^  shall  be  foreed  to  any  ehunh  set  or  eeremony. 
Sect  19.    The  formnU  of  eaths  shaU  in  future  be  thie— <  As  Qod  shall  help 
{So  whr  mir  OcU  kdfii}. 
Sect.  20.    The  ciril  validity  of  lAarriage  depends  on^  on  the  tnuisaetton  of  the 
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which,  he  obterved,  went  farther  in  the  non-recognition  of  any  difierenct 
between  truth  and  error,  than  even  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  principles  of  Robespierre,  who  insisted,  at  least,  on 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being. 

C.  R.  Sack,  from  Magdeburg,  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  applying  some 
further  test  than  membership  of  the  United  Church  of  Prussia,  ezpresaing 
his  fear  that  the  United  Church  was,  in  fact,  a  common  sewer,  into  whi^ 
the  unbelieTing  elements  from  both  the  other  Churches,  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed,  were  drained  off.  He  proposed  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  once  for  all  and  absolutely  made,  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication as  connected  with  regeneration,  and  the  introduction  of  a  tem- 
perate system  of  Church  discipline,  should  constitute  that  test ;  and 
if  this  were  adopted,  then  he  proposed  that  the  members  of  the  three 
bodies  named  should  enjoy  perfect  inter-communion,  so  as  to  render 
the  members  of  any  of  them  equally  admissible  to  the  Holy  Euchariit 
in  all  the  three. 

Mr.  Kunze,  of  Berlin,  (one  of  the  Prussian  Clergy  who  paid  a  visit 
to  this  country  a  few  years  ago)  spoke  with  great  freedom,  and  pointed 
out  the  illusory  nature  of  their  proceedings.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
them  to  meet,  to  discuss,  and  to  pass  resolutions ;  but  they  should  re- 
member that  they  had  not  the  public  at  their  back  to  bear  them  out  in 
the  position  which  they  took.  Only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation were  on  their  side ;  the  remaining  ninety-nine  per  cent  had  op^ly 
joined  their  enemies.  Considering  the  insig^nificance  of  the  support  which 
they  could  reckon  upon  from  the  people,  and  the  absence  of  all  power 
by  delegation  from  any  constituted  authority,  he  suggested  that  it  was 
useless  to  talk  of  a  Church  Confederation.  All  they  could  do  was  to 
set  on  foot  an  association  of  individuals  like-minded  with  themselvet, 
who  would  stand  in  the  breach  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

Superintendent  Seegemund  called  attention  to  the  fatal  effects  of  a 
superficial  union  while  the  difference  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed  continued  to  exist ;  observing  that  unless  the  sense  of  the  term 
"  Evangelic*'  was  accurately  defined,  the  **  United"  Church  was  not 
unlikely  to  become  the  Church  of  anti-Christ. 

President  v.  Gerlach,  from  Magdeburg,  thought  they  were  yielding  too 
soon  to  a  sense  of  alarm.  He  attached  no  value  to  the  fundamental 
principles  voted  by  the  Frankfort  Assembly  ;  they  were  mere  theoretical 
propositions  which  had  no  form  or  validity  as  yet.  They  should  not  be 
hasty  to  accept  the  position  which  the  democracy  designed  that  the 
Church  should  occupy,  as  a/at<  accompli*  The  King  was  bound  to  de- 
fend the  rights  and  the  government  of  the  Church ;  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  fling  the  reins  into  the  dirt ;  and  it  was  for  them  not  to  desert 
him,  but  to  stand  by  him  in  the  conflict.  Whatever  reforms  might  be 
necessary  in  the  Church,  must  be  undertaken  on  the  existing  basis, 
and  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  would  sweep  away  the  whole  existing 

civil  act ;  the  wedding  at  church  can  take  place  only  after  tlie  civil  act  has  been 
peribrmed.    Difference  of  religion  shall  be  no  legal  impediment  to  nuuriage. 

**  Sect.  21.    The  registers  of  birihsy  marriages,  and  deaths  {Stafidedtufiker)^  shall 
be  kept  by  the  ciril  authorities." 
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lafer  ber  r^^bts  to  tbe  w3d  opinions  afloat  among  tbe 
>e  resisted. 

resident,  Stahl,  in  summing  up,  defended  tbe  proposed 
iinst  tbe  objections  wbicb  bad  been  raised.  He  insisted, 
necessity  of  a  federal  plan,  on  tbe  fact  of  a  conflict 
I  tbose  wbo  wisbed  to  promote  tbe  union,  and  tbose  wbo 
listinctive  principles  of  tbeir  respective  confessions  of 
npt  to  get  rid  of  tbis  conflict  by  preserving  tbeir  con* 
3e  union,  be  declared  to  be  a  failure.  Tbe  result  was, 
I**  Church,  and  its  Ecclesiastical  authorities,  bad  in  fact 
faith  at  all,  wbicb  they  were  bound  to  uphold  to  tbe 
contrary  doctrines.  Hence  it  would  bave  been  im- 
Prussian  State  Church  to  have  maintained  itself,  even  if 
DO  revolution.  In  addition  to  this  cause  of  embarrass* 
now  to  expect  the  withdrawal  of  all  support  from  tbe 
<  therefore  for  them  to  consider  wbat  under  tbe  circum- 
be  done.  The  speaker  then  advocated  tbe  plan  of  a 
contradistinction  to  a  union.  Tbe  three  churches,  tbe 
dformed,  and  tbe  United,  were  to  retain  tbeir  distinctive 
leir  separate  existence,  and  enter  into  a  federal  compact 
lition.  A  mere  Evangelical  alliance  embracing  indivi* 
|uate  to  tbe  want  for  union  wbicb  was  felt  by  all ;  but 
f  Churches  would  answer  every  needful  purpose.  To 
ion  comprehending  all  tbe  Churches,  would  be  going 
1  tbeir  several  divine  missions  and  must  maintain  tbeir 
tbe  want  of  legitimate  authority  in  tbe  Assembly,  be 
lere  was  a  spiritual  representation  which  was  more  real 
>res8  delegation  in  writing.  There  was  no  intention  of 
w  to  tbeir  resolutions.  All  that  was  contemplated  was 
certain  propositions  to  be  laid  before  the  autboritiea  in 
:estion8. 

nras  then  put,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  tbat  tbe 
hurcb  Confederation  was  both  to  be  desired  and  to  be 
Tbe  details  of  tbe  plan  was  next  discussed  at  great 
lately  it  was  agreed  to  petition  tbe  difierent  Sovereigns 
.  authorities  of  Germany  to  take  tbe  necessary  steps  for 
duly  authorized  representatives  of  tbe  difierent  Churches, 
le  definitive  formation  of  tbe  proposed  Church  Confe* 
ure  assembly,  under  the  following  provisions :-~ 
leputies  should  consist,  in  equal  numbers,  of  clergy  and 

representation  sbould  not  be  regulated  according  to 
»rding  to  tbe  distinct  existence  of  tbe  various  bodies  to 
i  as  separate  Churches,  within  tbe  German  territory, 
theological  faculties  of  tbe  Universities,  and  the  depart- 
tical  law,  should  be  properly  represented, 
representatives  should  be  chosen  by  tbe  actually  existing 
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■organn  of  Church^govemment,  with  the  coDcorrence,  m  fiur  as 

of  the  congregations." 

The  buflineM  of  the  Assembly  having  been  concluded,  and  a  general 
committee  and  a  sub-committee  appointed  for  carrying  out  the  views 
and  resolutions  of  this  first  meeting  ;  a  kind  of  profession  of  faith  was 
made,  and  a  covenant  for  co-operation  and  mutual  assistance  entered 
into,  in  the  form  of  questions  and  unanimous  responses ;  the  profes- 
sion of  faith  being  in  the  form  of  St.  Peter's  confession,  "  Lord,  we  be- 
lieve and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

Several  other  subjects  were  incidentally  discussed.  Among  these  was 
the  necessity  of  organizing  a  Home  Mission,  which  was  powerfully 
advocated  by  Wichern,  tlie  director  of  the  Rauhe  Hau$^  a  sort  of  refuge 
for  the  destitute  and  penitentiary,  at  Hamburg.  As  the  statements 
made  by  him,  which  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  assemblyt 
throw  great  light  upon  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  Germanyt 
and  as  many  of  his  observations  may  find  an  application  elsewhere,  we 
shall  give  the  substance  of  his  discourse  somewhat  more  in  detail : — 

**  He  expressed  his  regret  that  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Home 
Mission  should  be  considered  in  some  quarters  as  hostile  to  the  Church  ; 
on  which  account  some  felt  surprised  that  he  should  urge  the  Church 
Confederation  to  take  up  the  subject.  For  his  part,  he  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  Church  must  take  the  Home  Mission  into  its  own 
hands.  At  present  it  was  a  labour  of  affliction,  because  there  was  in 
the  Church  a  prejudice  against  it ;  and  without  the  Church  the  Home 
Mission  could  not  come  into  efflcient  operation.  He  wished  that  the 
assembly  would,  by  declaring  itself  favourable  to  it,  remove  this  draw- 
back upon  a  work  which,  if  countenanced  by  the  Church,  could  not  £ul 
to  have  the  blessing  of  God." 

Having  been  invited  by  the  assembly  at  once  to  develop  his  views 
more  fully,  he  continued  :  '*  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
object  of  a  Home  Mission  was  confined  to  the  salvation  of  the  poor; 
it  concerned  the  salvation  of  the  rich  quite  as  much.  He  viewed  the 
field  of  the  Home  Mission  as  co-extensive  with  baptism,  taking  baptisn) 
in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  Luther.  But  among  those  that  had  been 
baptized,  there  were  some  in  a  perfectly  heathenish  state,  a  fact  attested 
by  the  recent  revolution,  and  that  in  Germany  even  more  than  in 
France.  It  was  true  that  the  operations  of  the  Home  Mission  must  run 
parallel  to  a  great  extent  with  the  parochial  care  of  the  poor :  but  they 
must  extend  much  further.  The  Germans  were  to  this  day,  to  the 
number  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  a  nomad  people.  He  would  only 
instance  the  numberless  travelling  operatives,  the  railway  labourers, 
Sec.  &c.  The  operatives  had  no  other  home  than  the  beer-shop,  their 
guild  was  the  only  society  to  which  they  belonged.  For  what  took 
place  in  their  gatherings  he  should  refer  them  to  his  published  descrip- 
tions ;  the  mention  of  those  things  was  not  fit  for  a  mixed  assembly. 
The  most  fearful  orgies  of  Paganism  were  surpassed  by  the  scenes  in 
question.     Ever  since  the  time  of  Charles  V.  it  had  been  the  object  of 
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to  check  this  mischief;  hut  it  had  never  heen  possihle  to 

it.  This  was  the  seed-bed  of  political  agitatiop  ;  the  aecret 
lubs  were  formed  within  these  larger  associations.  What, 
to  be  done  ?  What  Church  did  claim  these  multitudes  as  its 
t  Hamburg,  where  the  system  of  guilds  was  as  yet  in  a 
;  state,  no  one  had  ever  had  con^passion  on  the  thousands  of 
,  And  it  was  the  same  almost  every  where.  To  this  must 
the  crowds  of  Germans,  chiefly  operatives,  in  other  countries 
At  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  London,  and  elsewhere,  there 
3ers  of  German  workmen.  What  was  done  for  these  7  Two 
the  mention  of  a  dangerous  communism  arising  from  this 
Q  population,  had  only  excited  a  smile.  But  the  storm  had 
ty  and  it  could  no  longer  be  denied  that  it  originated  in  their 
condition.  People  were  not  aware  of  the  intelligence  and 
s  of  these  travelling  operatives.  They  were  familiar  with  the 
>f  all  the  most  radical  philosophers,  and  were  now  reducing 
;tual  practice.  The  training  school  of  the  German  operative^ 
ally  in  Switzerland,  where  the  most  unmitigated  atheism  was 
cached  as   an  incentive  to  the  realization    of  communistic 

The  greatest  champion  of  this  cause  was  his  countryman, 
[arr,  of  Hamburg,  whose  book  on  this  subject  had  not  received 
on  which  its  importance  demanded.  In  it  the  system  adopted 
irties  was  fully  detailed.  Their  fundamental  principle  was,  tha| 
>e  made  the  personal  enemies  of  God,  The  preliminary  condi- 
mission  into  the  association  was  a  decided  '  No '  in  reply  to 
m :  'Do  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God V     Dmey 

it  necessary  after  a  time  to  get  rid  of  Marr,  and  had  done  so 
:ing  to  him  that  he  should  follow  up  his  propaganda  in  Ger^ 
'herefore  Marr  had  joined  Hecker,  Robert  Blum,  and  others, 
3me  to  Hamburg  where  he  still  was.  It  was  by  the  labours 
in  that  atheism  and  blasphemy  were  inculcated  and  propagated, 
ently  a  Meisterlied  (operative  song)  had  been  sung  at  Ham- 
:h  ran  thus :  'A  curse  upon  God,  the  blind,  the  deaf,'  &c.  &c. 
^arr  was  a  baptized  man,  for  he  was  a  Lutheran  !*'   Wichern 

on  at  considerable  length  portraying  the  condition  of  the 
bourers,  who  lived  in  nomad  huts,  and  were,  with  few  excep-; 
cared  for  by  any  one^  either  in  body  or  in  soul,  and  who  in 
)f  a  Christian  country  were  sinking  down  into  a  state  of  abso- 
rism.  But  all  this  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  frightful 
of  the  lower  classes  in  large  towns,  where  these  wholly  bar- 
I asses  were  congregated  in  dense  crowds.  What  had  been 
^unze,  that  ninety*nine  hundredths  of  the  common  people 
e  enemy's  side,  though  not  applicable  to  the  whole  population, 
nly  true  of  iiis  own  parish  in  Berlin.  It  was  in  these  districts 
wns  that  it  became  physically  and  morally  impossible  for  the 
perform  their  duty.  For  these  people  the  Church  did  nothing 
I  baptize  their  children,  and  possibly  marry  their  parents, 
em  the  ultra*  Hegelian  doctrines  found  a  soil  ready  prepared ; 
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for  these  doctrines  squared  exactly  with  their  notions.  Considering  all 
this,  and  the  immense  activity  of  the  operative  propaganda,  the  revolu* 
tion  could  not  cause  surprise  ;  the  wonder  was  that  it  had  not  occurred 
sooner.  They  had  to  thank  God's  mercy  and  forbearance  for  the  delay. 
While  this  system  was  being  spread  over  all  Europe  like  a  laxge  drag* 
net,  they  had  thought  of  nothing  but  sending  missionaries  to  the  Pagans 
in  increasing  numbers.  Yet  the  idea  of  sending  out  missionaries  at 
home,  was  not  a  remote  one,  only  it  was  not  known  how  great  the  need 
was.  Among  the  criminals,  who  likewise  fell  under  the  operation  of 
the  Home  Mission,  the  full  extent  to  which  heathenism  had  gained 
ground  in  Germany,  and  the  nature  of  its  fruits,  had  become  manifest* 
He  had  received  many  complaints  from  clergymen  connected  with 
prisons  on  this  point ;  but  nothing  could  equal  the  report  from  Gliick* 
stadt,  where  there  were  upwards  of  800  prisoners  on  an  average,  and 
where  the  spiritual  destitution,  and  the  sense  of  it,  had  risen  to  such  a 
height,  that  two  of  the  prisoners  agreed  to  devise  some  remedy  for 
themselves,  as  they  felt  themselves  utterly  lost.  Not  knowing  Ood^ 
nor  ever  having  heard  of  Him,  they  manufactured  an  *  angel  which 
they  might  worship.  Thus  pure  idolatry  was  actually  starting  up  in 
the  midst  of  them.  From  such  a  prison  hundreds  were  annually  turned 
loose  upon  society  in  a  worse  state  than  when  they  entered  it ;  they 
were  compelled  to  seek  for  subsistence  in  the  wide  world,  and  nothing 
was  open  to  them  but  a  return  to  crime.  The  murderer  Htnz  who  had 
died  on  the  scaffold  as  a  penitent,  had  confessed  that  in  prison  he  had 
been  taught  to  pray  to  the  devil ;  and  when  he  got  his  liberty,  he  went 
and  committed  a  double  murder." 

After  detailing  the  inadequate  attempts  jvi^hich  had  been  made  by 
private  associations  to  meet  the  evil,  and  referring  to  the  exertions  made 
in  England  for  a  similar  purpose,  Wichcm  proceeded  to  consider  the 
measures  which  he  thought  the  Church  should  adopt  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. '*  Above  all,"  he  said,  '*  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  provision 
for  carrying  the  Gospel  forth  into  the  dwellings  and  the  streets,  that  it 
might  reach  those  who  never  cam^  to  Church.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  Church  to  go  in  search  of  those  who  deserted  from  its  pale.  This 
required  voluntary  associations  in  the  parishes,  and  more  particularly 
the  novel  institution  of  street  preaching.  When  the  street  comers  should 
be  turned  into  pulpits,  then  would  the  power  of  the  Gospel  repenetrate 
the  masses.  But  all  this  action  must  proceed  from  the  Church  itselff 
whose  proper  ofRcc  it  was." 

National  Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops. — While  the  leading 
Protestant  divines  have  thus  been  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  their  communion  and  their  faith,  amidst  the  pelting  storm 
of  revolution  and  infidelity,  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Germany 
have  not  been  idle.  A  National  Council,  at  which  all  the  Romish 
bishops  of  Germany  were  present,  either  in  person  or  by  their  represen- 
tatives, was  held  at  Wurzburg  during  the  months  of  October  and 
November.  The  synod  was  opened  on  Monday  the  23rd  of  October, 
and  closed  on  Wednesday  the  15th  of  November.     The  Archbishop  of 
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lided  over  its  deliberations;  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and 
acted  as  vice-presidents.  The  principal  object  of  their  deli- 
8  to  take  measures  for  sustaining  their  own  spiritual  and 
authority  against  the  possible  encroachments  of  the  demo* 
But,  in  reah'ty,  it  is  evident  that  in  Germany,  as  else* 
Elomish  hierarchy  hope  to  profit  by  the  recent  changes, 
ler  the  name  of  equal  rights  and  liberty  of  conscience,  that 
ereise  of  the  usurped  powers  of  the  papacy,  delegated  to 
no  properly  constituted  and  powerful  government,  however 
led  to  the  Romish  faith,  has  ever  permitted.  Among  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Council  was  the  formation  of 
Catholic  "  University  for  all  Germany.  The  result  of  their 
consists  of  three  important  documents ;  1.  a  note  on  the 
ween  Church  and  State,  and  the  claims  of  the  Romish  Epis- 
rmany,  addressed  to  the  Constitutional  Assembly  at  Frank<« 
istoral  and  synodal  letter  to  be  addressed  by  the  bishops 
3ses ;  and  3.  a  circular  letter  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
^  precludes  us  from  giving  the  first  of  these  documents  (the 
it  has  yet  reached  us)  in  extento.  Its  great  object  is  to 
ogation  of  all  the  checks  which  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
It  governments  of  Germany  have  hitherto  imposed  upon 
igs  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  within  their  dominions,  and 
itercourse  with  the  Pope.  They  express  their  reprobation 
erintendence  over  the  relations  between  the  pastor  and  his 
>mpatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  true  liberty. 

Uatittics  of  Romanism  in  India. — The  following  is  an  au« 
int  of  the  Romish  Establishment  in  the  Madras  presidency ; 
establishment,  1  bishop  and  81  priests ;  Irish  establishment, 
i  27  priests;  French,  at  Pondicherry,  25  priests ;  Portuguese 
3lic  of  Verapoly,  41  priests;  Jesuits  in  the  district  of  Ma* 
tal,  147. 

of  a  Romish  Bishop  with  his  Clergy. — ^An  inquiry  of  con- 
)ortance  has  taken  place  recently,  by  order  of  the  Govemor- 
)  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  lawless  demolition 
chapel  by  the  soldiers  of  the  84th  regiment,  who,  it  appears, 
tigated  to  the  act  by  certain  Irish  priests  in  consequence  of 
hich  had  arisen  respecting  the  possession  of  the  chapel, 
phy,  who,  in  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Court  of  In* 
B  that  the  soldiers  were  ''  actuated  by  an  erroneous  religious 
;en  removed  with  three  of  his  Priests  from  the  cantonment 
isturbance  occurred,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  The  fol- 
icts  from  the  official  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  dated 
th,  1848,  further  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
«e  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Romish  Priests  >— 
;ht  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  considers  it  only  neces* 
ve  briefly,  that  even  should  the  evidence  recorded  not  afford 
zt  proof  of  the  fact,  that  there  can  be  no  moral  doubt  but 
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that  the  Irish  Priests  did  incite  tbe  men  of  the  84th  regiment  to  this 
act,  while  it  ii  acknowledged  that  they  afterwards  countenanced  it,  by 
allowing  the  property  carried  away  to  be  deposited  in  the  Temperance 
Room  of  the  mission  ;  and  the  Rct.  Mr.  M'Sweetiy  has  confessed  that 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  stolen  articles  by  throwing  them  into  a 
well  on  the  mission  premises.  It  is  apparent  also,  that  they  hare, 
throughout,  exercised  a  pernicious  influence,  of  which  there  are,  unhap« 
pily,  lamentable  and  painful  proofs  in  various  parts  of  the  Court's  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  has  remarked,  with  deep 
concern,  throughout  these  transactions,  that  not  only  has  the  European 
soldiery  been  incited  to  acts  subversive  of  all  discipline  and  respect  for 
constituted  authority,  but  that  the  express  orders  of  the  officer  com* 
manding  the  cantonment  have  been  openly  and  deliberately  set  at  nought 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  M*Sweeny  has  distinctly  stated  in  his  letter  to  the 
brigadier  commanding  the  Hyderabad  subsidiary  force,  dated  10th  July 
last,  that '  whatever  may  be  my  own  wishes  on  the  subject  of  our  inter- 
view this  day,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  am  prohibited  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy  from  surrendering  the  Catholic  chapel  near 
the  lines  of  the  8th  regiment,  N.I.,  for  the  purpose  required  in  the  letter 
of  the  Quartermaster-general,  dated  the  8th  instant  ;*  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council,  that  it 
was  under  the  orders,  and  with  the  concurrence,  of  the  same  authority 
(see  Rev.  Mr.  M*Sweeny*s  evidence  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry)  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  M*Sweeny  and  his  brother  proceeded  forcibly  to  place  a 
padlock  on  the  door  of  the  chapel,  avowedly  in  opposition  to,  and  in 
defiance  of,  the  orders  of  the  Brigadier,  thus  setting  to  the  soldiers  of 
their  own  persuasion  an  example  of  the  worst  possible  tendency. 

"  The  Governor  in  Council  has  borne  in  mind  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M*Sweeny  was  at  the  time  receiving  a  salary  from  Government,  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  minister  of  the  troops,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that,  if  an  individual  so  circumstanced  can  be  constrained  to 
resist  the  local  authorities,  the  Government  can  have  no  guarantee  that 
their  orders  will  be  at  any  time  respected,  nor  any  assurance  that  the 
same  influence  which  led  to  the  outrage  at  Secundcrabad,  viill  not  be 
called  into  action  at  any  moment  to  subvert  alike  the  authority  of  the 
local  officer  and  of  the  law. 

'*  With  these  considerations  before  him,  and  looking  to  the  fncts  elicited 
by  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  to  the  communications  from  the  officer 
commanding  H.  M.'s  84th  regiment,  after  much  and  anxious  deliberation^ 
the  Right  Hon.  the'  Governor  in  Council  sees  no  alternative  but  to  direct 
the  removal  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy  from  the  cantonment  of  Se- 
cunderabad ;  and,  that  the  orders  of  Government  may  not  be  rendered 
nugatory,  to  request  the  Resident  to  move  H.  H.  the  Nizam,  to  require 
Dr.  Murphy  to  quit  H.  H.'s  territories  immediately,  and  that  he  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  return,  except  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.    The  Governor  in  Council  deems  it  necessary  also  that  the  same 
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XII. — Prayers  far  a  Chrisiian  ffouieioU^  chie/ly  iaien  Jrom 
th  Scriptures^  fntm  the  ancient  Liturgies^  and  the  Bool  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.    By  the  Bev.  T.  Bowdler.    London  :  Pickering. 

Thk  character  of  the  respected  author  of  this  volume  is  a  sufficient 
secnrity  for  the  excellence  of  it«  contents.  They  are  Liturgical 
in  form,  and  though  perhaps  too  long  in  some  instances  for  use  in 
ordinary  families,  they  can  be  easily  brought  within  a  moderate 
compass.  We  have  been  very  much  gratified  and  edified  by  all 
that  we  have  read  of  these  prayers. 

xiii. — Tracts  for  the  Christian  Seaeons.    Oxford  and  London : 

Parker. 

It  is  obviously  a  most  difficult  task  to  write  a  good  Tract  adapted 
for  the  poor;  for  we  rarely,  indeed,  meet  with  any  that  are 
adapted  to  be  of  use  to  them.  The  tracts  before  us  are  simple 
and  forcible,  and  perhaps  they  approach  nearer  to  what  Tracts 
ought  to  be,  than  almost  any  we  have  seen ;  and  yet,  we  feel 
assured  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  have  beea 
taken,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  langua^  woidd  in  parts 
be  above  the  comprehension  of  the  people.  The  tracts  now-* 
ever  are  excellent,  and  we  cordially  wisa  tKeni  m  extensive  cir- 
culation. 

xjv^ — Prayers  for  the  Use  of  all  Persons  who  come  to  the  Baths 
of  Bath  for  Cure.    By  Thomas  Kkn,  i>./>.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bath  and   WMs*      With  a  lAfe  of  ike  Author.     Lonaon  : 
Masters. 

This  little  publication,  independently  of  the  devotions  which  it 
comprises,  and  whidi  have  a  local  value  and  importance,  is  en* 
riched  with  a  most  interesting  and  beautifully  written  life  of  the 
venerable  author.  The  many  admirers  of  Bishop  Ken  will  re- 
ceive this  memoir  with  gratitude. 

XV. — Eymns  for  Schools^  selected  by  the  Rev.  B.  HARvsr, 
M.A.^  Rector  of  St.  Mary\  Homsey.  New  Edition.  London  : 
Groombridge. 

A  VERT  pleasing  and  weQ  chosen  collection  of  170  Hymns  for 
Schools,  at  a  moderate  price.  There  is  considerable  variety  in 
this  little  work. 
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For  we  hope  that  yiith  the  assistance  of  God,  all  ccclesiasticf  as  well  as 
lay  Catholics,  having  before  their  eyes  what  by  the  Apoitolic  See  hat 
been  decreed,  on  account  of  the  same  ▼icariate,  will  be  eonttant  both  in 
iti  obsefvance  and  in  spiritual  subjection  to  you,  and  thus  will  avert  all 
fear  which  we  have  entertained  of  schism. 

'*  In  the  meanwhile,  venerable  brother,  the  Apoatolio  Benediction 
we  affectionately  impart  to  you. 

**  Given  at  Rome,  in  the  Palace  of  St.  Mary  Major,  18th  May,  1848, 
in  the  second  year  of  our  Pontificate.  '*  Pius  P.  P.  IX. 

"  To  the  Venerable  Brother,  Caetano  Antonio,  of  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Philip  Neri  at  Ooa,  Bishop  of  Usula  and  Vicar-Apottolic  of 
Ceylon." 

This  brief  has  been  formally  published  by  the  Vicar- Apoatolic  of 
Ceylon,  together  with  a  Pastoral  Letter,  exhorting  all  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  island  to  "  submit  to  it  in  the  spirit  of  obedient  children 
of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Italy. '^Anarchy  at  Rome.  Flight  of  the  Pope-^Gross  Mariolair^*"-^ 

The  experiment  which  the  papacy  has  tried  upon  the  democracy,  in 
assaying  to  *'  baptize  and  Christianize  that  wild  matron  ',"  has  termi* 
nated  at  last  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  former.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  late  revolution  at  Rome,  and  the  flight  of  the  Pope 
to  Gaeta,  are  too  generally  known  to  require  detailed  mention  here* 
We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  recording  the  rescript  ad- 
dressed by  Pius  IX.  to  his  rebellious  subjects. 

**  Pius  IX.,  Pope,  to  his  beloved  subjects. — The  violence  committed 
against  Us  during  these  last  days,  and  the  intention  of  rushing  into 
farther  crimes,  which  has  been  evinced  (may  God  avert  these  misfortunes 
by  instilling  into  men's  hearts  sentiments  of  humanity  and  moderation !) 
have  compelled  Us  to  separate  Ourselves  for  a  moment  from  Our  sub* 
jects,  and  Our  children  whom  We  have  always  loved,  and  whom  We 
still  love. 

"  Among  the  motives  which  have  determined  Us  to  have  recourse  to 
this  separation  (and  God  knows  how  painful  it  is  to  Our  heart),  the 
most  important  is  that  We  wished  to  have  full  liberty  in  the  exercise 
of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Holy  See,  which,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  Catholic  world  might  not  unnaturally  suppose  We  no  longer 
possessed.  While  this  violence  is  to  Us  in  itself  a  cause  of  g^reat  bit- 
terness of  heart,  it  is  still  more  so  when  We  remember  the  stain  of 
ingratitude  with  which  a  number  of  men  of  perverse  minds  have  covered 
themselves  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  of  the  whole  world,  and  still  more 
the  stain  stamped  upon  their  couls  by  the  wrath  of  God,  who  sooner  or 
later  executes  the  chastisements  pronounced  by  His  Church. 

"  In  the  ingratitude  of  Our  children  We  recognize  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  which  smites  Us,  and  wills  that  We  should  expiate  Our  sine  and 
those  of  the  people.     Yet  We  cannbt,  without  betraying  Our  duty» 

*  See  Father  Yeutura^s  Funend  Oration  for  O'Connell,  English  Review,  roL  viiL 
pp.  849, 2fi0. 


ment,  or  its  seasonableness  at  this  time.  We  have  never  read 
any  publication  of  his  with  more  gratification^ 

xw.-^Christian  Communism.  A  Sermon^  Ac.  Bv  William 
Sew  ELL,  B.D,y  Felloio  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College^  Oxford. 
Oxford:  Parker. 

This  sermon,  which  was  preached  on  occasion  of  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  Alms-House  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Chis- 
wickf  contains  a  verv  beautiful  exposition  of  the  principles  and 
modes  of  Christian  charity,  as  applied  to  the  case  of  the  indigent 
and  the  lowly  members  of  the  community.  It  points  out  the 
desirableness  of  providing  a  refuge  for  such  persons,  impressed 
with  a  Christian  character^  and  combined  with  occupations  of  an 
innocent  and  useful  kind.  God  grant  that  such  a  spirit  may 
exercise  increasing  influence  in  our  land. 

XX. — Miscellaneous. 

The  press  of  matter  compels  us  merely  to  acknowled^  the 
receipt  of  the  following  books  and  other  publications,  which  we 
hope  to  notice  in  our  next  number : — 

JDavidson^s  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament — Gilly^s  Ro- 
maunt  Version  of  St.  John — Anderson's  History  of  the  Co- 
lonial Church,  Vol.  ii. — Dr.  Chalmers'^s  Scripture  Readings — 
TroUope's  Liturgy  of  St.  James — The  Sea  King,  by  J.  S.  Bigg 
— Monopoly  the  Cause  of  Evil,  by  Arthur  O  Connor — Gray'*s 
Lectures  on  Money  —  Principles  of  Protestantism  —  Clarke's 
Thoughts  in  Verse — Tate's  Holy  Things  and  Times — Epitome 
of  Alison — Letters  from  the  Archives  of  Zurich  (Parker  Society) 
—Original  Letters,  1537-1558— The  Psalter,  by  Scott— Comer's 
History  of  England — The  History  of  a  Family — Hopwood's  Order 
of  Confirmation  —  Analysis  of  Herodotus  —  Birkett's  Trial  of 
Creation — Blackley's  Scriptural  Teaching — Parry's  Sermons — 
Moberly's  Logic — Loci  Communes,  by  Swainson  and  Wratislaw — 
The  Path  of  Life — The  Scottish  New  Generation — L'Anima 
Amante,  by  Pagani — Moore's  Human  Nature  in  Innocency — 
Grant's  Kapiolani — Cambridge  Theological  Examination  Papers 
— Marshes  Barapton  Lectures — Kidd  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
— Poynder's  Nelson's  Fasts  and  Festivals — Nind  s  Lecture  Ser- 
mons— Woman,  by  Monod — Them's  Chronology  and  Prophecy 
— Poole's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture — Songs  of  Christian  Chi- 
valry— Gauntlett's  Bible  Psalms — (Jauntlett's  Chants  for  the 
Psalms — Jarrett's  Hebrew  Lexicon — Beecher  on  Baptism — The 
Parochial  and  Collegiate  Churches  of  Scotland. 
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bishop  of  Paris,  for  instance,  speaks  of  "  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  having 
eommenctd  kii  jMuion'*  forcibly  calling  to  mind  the  passage  of  the 
Psalmist,  '*  Let  his  prayer  be  turned  into  sin." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the 
deposition  of  the  Pope  from  his  temporal  sovereignty.  The  mode  by 
which  this  result  was  arrived  at,  is  for  the  present  involved  in  obscurity ; 
but  the  fact  itself  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt. 

Newfoundland. — Spiritual  Destitution  of  the  Coast  of  Labrador,^—' 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  exhibits,  in  a  striking  light, 
the  miserable  spiritual  destitution  of  this  part  of  his  lordship's  diooesey 
which  he  has  recently  visited  : — 

"  A  store  was  quickly  offered  and  prepared  for  Sunday  service,  and  in 
the  morning  we  had  a  congregation  of  nearly  150  persons,  almost  all 
men,  and  nearly  as  many  in  the  afternoon.  None  of  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies had  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  being  married  othervrise  than  by 
public  attestation  before  witnesses.  Three  of  them  were  anxious  to  be 
married  by  a  Clergyman,  and  all  their  children  were  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Church.  You  would  have  been  equally  surprised  and  delighted  to 
have  seen  the  decent  and  devout  way  in  which  the  people  entered  into 
these  services.  Had  there  been  longer  notice,  many  would  have  attended 
the  service  from  neighbouring  coves  and  harbours,  but  the  inteliigenoe 
and  opportunity  were  confined  to  this  bay  only. 

"  1  know  not  whether  to  be  most  pleased  or  grieved  by  the  earnest 
anxious  desire  of  the  people  to  have  a  Clergyman  amongst  them.  One 
very  respectable  man,  who  has  brought  up,  or  is  bringing  up,  a  family 
of  nine  children,  is  just  on  the  point  of  removing  to  Nova  Scotia^  in 
despair  of  finding  any  spiritual  guide  or  counsel  for  himself  and  family 
here.  He  has  been  resident  in  this  neighbourhood  nearly  thirty  yeara» 
and  in  all  that  time  has  never  seen  a  Clergyman  of  his  own  Church. 
All  his  children  were  admitted  into  the  Church,  and  one  of  his  daughtan 
married,  or  remarried. 

*<  My  chief  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  ask  and  pray  that  tome 
Clergyman  may  be  found  to  take  the  oversight  of  these  poor  people. 
They  say  they  are  well  able  to  support  a  clergyman.  One  poor  maii» 
as  we  should  call  him,  said  there  is  not  a  man  on  the  shore  who  would 
not  give  6/.  a  year  towards  his  support ;  and  if  I  would  only  give  them 
the  promise  of  a  Clergyman,  they  would  soon  build  a  church. 

"  This  is  the  first  place  I  have  visited  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and 
I  may  expect  to  have  similar  applications  in  other  places.  A  Clergy- 
man placed  here  would  be  able  occasionally  to  visit  the  opposite  coaat 
of  Newfoundland  ;  and  in  a  settlement  almost  immediately  opposite^ 
called  Anchor  Point,  are  nearly  one  hundred  souls,  who  have  never  been 
visited  by  a  Clergyman.  At  Bay  of  Islands  are  as  many ;  and  at  Bonne 
Bay  more  than  half  tliat  number.  But  on  the  Labrador  coast,  in  the 
summer,  within  the  limits  of  the  Government  of  Newfoundland,  and 
tkeiefbrei  I  presume,  of  my  spiritual  charge,  are  ten  thousand  souls  who 
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itual  guide  or  overseer.  Most  of  tbese  remain  four  montbs, 
i  now  many  resident  families. 

.AND. — Captivity  of  Biihop  AfdWUcy.— Bishop  Marilley, 
character  and  career  our  readers  have  been  made  acquainted 
.mbers  of  our  Review ',  has  become  involved  in  a  serious 

the  authorities  of  the  five  cantons^  over  which  his  diocese 
I  especially  with  those  of  Freiburg,  where  the  Bishop  of 
id  Qendve  usually  resides.  Being  known  to  be  unfavour- 
recent  revolutionary  changes,  by  which  the  old  aristocratic 
Catholic  party  were  dispossessed  of  power,  and  the  reins  of 
I  into  the  hands  of  the  democratic,  and  in  a  great  measure 
y,  Bishop  Marilley,  who  had,  moreover,  official  differ- 
tie  existing  government,  was  suspected  of  secretly  fomenting 
y  movement  against  the  new  federal  constitution.  Accord- 
I,  on  the  14th  of  October,  called  upon  by  the  Council  of 
0  enter  into  a  distinct  engagement  to  submit  himself,  and  to 
itgy  to  submit,  to  the  federal  Constitution ;  2.  To  renounce 
ical  pretensions  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  ;  to  sub-* 
revious  approbation  of  the  State,  all  his  pastorals,  mande^ 
>ther  circulars)  and  to  reform  the  Synodal  Constitution  of  the 
mfbrmity  with  the  recent  political  changes.  The  Council 
ed  that  they  would  not  suffer  him  by  underhanded  machi- 
"  perpetuate  mistrust,  disquietude,  and  disorder  in  the 
Phey  gave  him  time  to  consider,  adding,  that  if  no  answer 

from  him  by  the  23rd,  his  silence  would  be  construed  into 
submission.  To  this  ultimatum  the  Prelate  replied  by  a 
er  of  remonstranoe,  in  which,  after  a  long  homily  to  the 
ovemment,  on  its  delinquencies  towards  the  Church,  he 
led  in  reference  to  the  three  points  specified:-^!.  That  he 
ady,  for  himself  and  his  Clei^,  to  submit  to  the  Constitution 
latters,  but  not  in  any  matter  afiecting  the  rights  and  the 
of  the  Church ;  2.  that  he  could  not  abate  any  of  his  eccle- 
ts ;  and  3.  that  he  would  not  submit  his  Pastorals  and  other 
iblications  to  the  approbation  of  the  State^  but  claimed  for 
edom  of  the  press  ;  and  that  he  could  not  alter  the  synodal 
I,  to  make  them  square  with  the  civil  laws,  where  the  two 
The  result  of  this  reply  was,  that  in  the  night  from  the 

25th  of  October,  the  Bishop  was  suddenly  arrested  and 
to  Lausanne,  whence,  on  the  20th,  he  was  removed  to  the 
e  of  Chillon.  Against  this  measure  the  Papal  Nuncio  at 
rotested  in  the  most  energetic  terms,  demanding  the  instant 

the  captive  Bishop,  which  was  followed,  shortly  after,  by  a 
same  effect,  from  Cardinal  Soglia,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope 
he  result  of  this  intervention  was,  that  the  government  of 
tons  came  to  the  following  resolations : — 

>  See  vol.  V.  pp.  454—456  ;  and  vol.  vL  po.  222,  223. 
*  Berne,  Freibui^,  Vaod,  Neufohatel^  and  Gen4ve. 
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"  1.  Stephen  Marilley  ahall  no  longer  exernte  tbe  EpiKOjwl  fliQcUoiii 
in  the  dioceie  of  Lau«anne  and  Genive. 

"  S.  He  ii  prohibited  from  leiiding  in  the  territory  of  the  Cantoni 
over  which  the  aaid  diocete  extends. 

'*  3.  Tlie  Council  of  State  of  the  Canton  of  Freiburg  will,  if  occasion 
should  arise,  take  suitable  measures  for  the  provisional  adminiitrKtion  of 
the  diocese.  It  will,  moreover,  take  the  preliminary  steps  for  bringing 
about  a  re -organization  of  the  bishopric." 

These  resolutions  were  communicated  to  Bishop  Marilley  on  the  10th 
of  December,  and  in  the  night  from  the  I2th  to  the  13lh,  he  wo*  trans- 
ported by  the  authorities  of  the  Catiton  of  Lausanne  to  the  French  fron- 
tier, and  set  down  in  the  small  parish  of  Divonne. 

This  proceeding  must  necessarily  lead  to  further  disseniioni  between 
the  Papal  See  and  the  Swiss  Republic,  and  will  probably  put  a  stop  to 
the  negotiations  which  had  been  in  progress,  relative  to  the  changes 
caused  by  the  recent  revolution  in  the  Cantons  of  the  Sunderbund, 

United  States.  Diaceian  Convention  of  New  York.  —  JVaatfier 
and  Qualification  of  Lay  Delegalei. — The  Diocesan  Convention  of 
the  diocese  of  New  York  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  October  11. 
The  most  important  subject  that  cane  before  it,  was  an  alteration 
in  the  number  and  qualification  of  the  lay  delegates.  On  this 
subject  a  committee  had  been  appointed  in  1S47,  whose  report  was 
now  presented  to  the  Convention.  From  the  length  of  the  document* 
we  are  compelled  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  abstract  of  its  contents. 
The  alterations  proposed  were  as  follows: — "After  the  words  'lay 
members,'  in  Article  III.,  to  insert  tbe  words,  'who  shall  be  Comma- 
nicants ;'  and  to  strike  out  the  words  'or  more,'  and  to  insert  the  words, 
'and  not  more  than  three,'  whereby  the  Article,  aa  amended,  ahonld 
read  thus: — 

"Article  III. — Tbe  Convention  shall  be  composed  of  the  offi- 
ciating ministers,  being  regularly  admitted  and  settled  in  some  ehurcli 
within  this  diocese,  which  is  in  union  with  this  convention  ;  and  of  lay 
members  who  shall  be  Communicants,  consisting  of  one,  and  not  moro 
than  three,  delegates  from  each  church,  to  be  chosen  by  the  vestry  or 
congregation;  and  clergymen  employed  as  Missionaries  under  tho 
direction  of  this  Convention;  and  clergymen  engaged  as  professors  or 
instructors  of  youth  in  any  college,  academy,  or  general  seminary  of 
learning,  duly  incorporated,  may  be  members  of  tbe  Convention." 

The  committee  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  number  of  lay  delegates 
from  each  parish  ought  to  be  limited  to  three. 

On  the  question  aa  to  tbe  qualification  of  lay  members,  the  report 
says; — "The  foremost  fact  presented  to  the  view  of  your  committee,  is 
the  cherished  truth,  that  the  Chiirc-h  is  the  mystical  Body  of  Jesus 
Christ;  organized  into  a  Kingdom,  of  which  He  is  the  Lord  and  Head; 
and  composed  of  members  which  He  h.itb  incorporated  together,  by 
virtue  of  scriptural  qualifications,  and  scaled  into  union  by  his  ap- 
pointed Sacraments.     The  coustitution,  proposed  to  be  amended,  while 
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M>gnize8  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  and  organic  society, 
irescribes  no  spiritual  qualifications  to  the  lay  members  of  its  Con* 
ion.  Every  state  or  kingdom  determines  the  qualifications  of  its 
latOTs;  and  among  them,  the  first  is  that  they  shall  be  natives  or 
ralized ;  the  second  is  that  they  shall  have  attained  a  certain  age» 
have  given  sufilcient  evidence  of  attachment  to  the  soil  and  insti* 
ns  of  their  country.     No  State  was  ever  heard  of,  where  foreigners 

admitted  to  the  legislature ;  and  none,  where  children  were  re« 
ed  as  competent  to  make  the  laws.  Yet  the  anomaly  exists  in  our 
ch  of  the  Church  Catholic.  Persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
rch,  who  were  never  baptized,  are  eligible  to  office,  and  actually 
ribute  in  making  the  laws,  electing  the  officers,  and  prescribing  the 
ines  of  faith  of  the  Church.  Nothing  in  our  present  constitution, 
ents  the  entire  lay  delegation  from  being  persons  who  were  never 
itted  into  Christ's  Kingdom,  and  accordingly  are  aliens  and  foreign- 
from  sitting  in  the  legislative  council  of  the  Church  of  God,  and 
ig  efiectucd  influence  in  matters  touching  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline  of  Christ's  religion.  It  appears  to  your  committee,  that 
enormity  of  this  defect  should  speedily  be  extinguished,  and  hence, 
some  further  qualification  be  required.  It  should  be  a  qualifica* 
congruous  with  the  character  of  the  society.     If  the  Church  be 

a  secular  society,  then  secular  qualifications  will  suffice.  But 
tpiritual  body,  then  spiritual  qualifications  become  requisite." 
ie  Report  proceeds  to  consider  the  character  of  the  Church,  of 
h  the  Convention  is  the  representative,  and  maintains  that  it  is  not 
ular  society,  and  appeals  in  proof  of  this  to  her  Common  Prayer 
:,  as  containing  the  Faith,  Worship,  and  Discipline  of  her  members. 
ir  faith,"  the  Report  continues,  "  is  the  Creed  once  delivered  to  the 
ts.  Her  worship  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the 
ut  aspirations  of  holy  men  of  old.  Her  discipline  is  received  from 
St  and  His  Apostles,  in  a  tradition,  marred  by  no  interruption  nor 
t.  Her  Baptismal  Vows  declare  her  anti-secular  nature,  and  com- 
ter  members  to  witness,  by  a  good  profession,  in  behalf  of  what  is 
»  and  spiritual,  and  divine,  against  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the 
.  And  when  she  speaks  of  her  Conventions,  she  describes  them  as 
Council  of  the  Church  of  Almighty  God,'  *  assembled  in  His  name 
presence.'  She  claims  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  did 
ude  in  the  Councils  of  the  blessed  Apostles ;'  and  did  '  promise 
igh  Jesus  Christ  to  be  with  His  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world ;' 
lirect,  sanctify,  and  govern  us  by  His  mighty  power,  that  the  com- 
ble  Gospel  of  Christ  may  be  truly  preached,  received,  and  followed, 
I  places,  by  the  breaking  down  the  kingdom  of  sin,  Satan,  and 


1.'" 


le  Report  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  three  possible  qualifica- 
,  viz..  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Communion ;  and  decides  for 
atter,  as  containing  the  highest  and  most  ample  security,  both  for 
indication  of  the  principle  contended  for,  and  for  the  purity  of  the 
lation  of  the  Church.     Among  the  reasons  for  exacting  this  qualifi- 
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cation,  the  Report  urgei  the  lav  requiring  tha  Holy  Communion  to  be 
celebrated  and  administered  at  the  opening  of  every  Convention — a  law 
which  presupposes  tliAt  the  members  ace  Communicants — ai  well  as 
the  solemn  expression  of  the  judgment  of  a  former  Convention  of  the 
DiocGseof  New  York,  held  in  the  year  1 802,  which  passed,  unenimonsty, 
t'e  following  resolution : — 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  tha  walfan 
and  prosperity  of  the  Church  require,  and  it  is  in  itself  proper  and 
right,  that  no  Lay  Delegates  should  be  sent  to  this  Convention,  but 
such  as  are  Communicants  of  this  Church,  and  have  been  so,  at  least, 
for  one  year  previously  to  their  appointment." 

After  showing  how  much  the  necessity  of  such  a  qualification  ic 
increased  by  the  increase  of  the  Church  herself,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  the  Lay  Delegates  to  eightfold  their  original  number,  the 
Committee  make  the  following  startling  appeal  to  the  Convention: — ■ 
"  Your  Committee  are  apprehensive  that  our  Church  is  now  suffering 
and  deserving  God's  displeasure,  on  account  of  her  alliance  with  the 
world.  As  in  the  State  it  would  be  high  treason,  so,  in  the  Church,  it 
is  glaring  impiety,  to  give  over  the  Legislature  to  a  foreign  influence. 
Do  we  read  that  Israel  ever  applied  to  the  nations  in  the  midst  of  them, 
to  guard  the  Sacred  Ark,  or  to  prescribe  the  Temple  Worship  I  When 
the  Philistines  tuok  the  Ark  in  battle,  God  plagued  the  Philistines. 
When  Uszah  touched  it,  though  with  good  intent,  Ood  slew  Uzzah, 
And  when  Israel  voluntarily  allied  themselves  to  the  nations,  the  Lord 
GikI  executed  his  threatened  curse,  '  1  will  no  more  drive  out  any  of 
these  nations  from  before  you  ;  but  tbey  shall  be  snares  and  traps  onto 
you,  and  scourges  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyes.' 

"  These  things  arc  written  for  our  admonition.  We  see  men  who  wa 
not  in  communion  with  the  Church,  (and  even  unbaptiaed  men,) 
elected  to  seats  in  her  Council  in  Convention,  and  having  a  voice  of 
influence  in  regulating  the  Worship,  Discipline,  and  Faith  of  the  Church. 
Our  General  Convention  has  authority  over  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

"  It  is  high  time  that  the  alarm  be  sounded,  and  the  remedy  applied, 
lest  God,  in  anger,  eune  His  people,  by  permitting  the  children  of  tbii 
'  naughty  world,'  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  become  '  snares  and  traps 
unto  them,  and  scoui^es  in  their  sides,  and  thorns  in  their  eyes,' 
Your  Committee  earnestly  invoke  this  Convention  to  ordain  the  pro-> 
posed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
New  York," 

Lastly,  they  advert  to  the  objection  that  the  proposed  Amendment 
may  induce  persons  to  become  Communicants,  to  which  they  reply: — 
"  If  it  shall  li.ivi!  till'  ttlVcl  of  urpiii^  ihum  to  this  duty  in  good  faith, 
tlif  Committee  think  that  this  desired  result  would  be  an  added  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Amendnitnt.  If  it  be  .illejicd  that  persons  will 
be  in»tigatt.-d  thereby  to  become  Comniuiiicunts  hypocritically,  the 
Committee  dismiss  the  objection  as  an  imput:itiun  of  unfaithfulness  in 
the  clergyman,  and  awful  crime  in  the  layman,  not  to  be  suspected  or 
allegoU  without  explicit  proof." 


* 

After  considerable  debate,  the  proposed  Amendment  of  the  Consti«^ 
tution  was  approved,  and  it  now  lies  over  to  the  next  Convention,  for 
final  action. 

Cuf  of  Bishop  Onderdonk, — On  the  distressing  case  of  Bishop 
Qnderdonk,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  labours  under  a  sentence  of 
indefinite  suspension,  the  following  proceedings  took  place :— *Judge 
Burnet  moved  the  adoption  of  a  Resolution,  of  which  he  bad  previously 
given  notice,  viz.  "  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Episcopal  Fund  be  directed 
to  pay  unto  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  out  of  the 
income  of  the  said  Fund  (excepting  the  portion  set  apart  for  accumula** 
tion),  the  sum  of  Twenty- five  Hundred  Dollars  annually,  commencing 
September  27,  1848,  until  the  further  order  of  this  Convention."  To 
this  Resolution  an  Amendment  was  proposed,  to  the  following  effect  :-— 

"  Whereas  the  Episcopal  Fund  was  established  by  the  members  and 
parishes  of  this  Diocese,  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  active  Epis- 
copal services  therein,  and  of  maintaining  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of 
the  Episcopal  ofiice ;  therefore — 

"  Resolved,  As  the  solemn  and  deliberate  judgment  of  this  Conven- 
tion, that  no  portion  of  said  fund  can  rightfully  be  applied  to  aid  or  sup- 
port, in  any  way,  a  Bishop  on  whom  a  sentence  of  Indefinite  Suspension 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  highest  Judicial  Tribunal  of  the  Churchf 
and  which  sentence  still  continues  in  full  force  : — 
'  **  But,  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  Right  Reverend  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  and  his  family ;  therefore) 
be  it  further — 

"  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  men}bers  of  each  order  be 
appointed,  to  devise  and  report  to  the  present  Convention  some  practi^ 
cable  mode  of  making  such  provision,  to  be  adopted  or  recommended  by 
this  Convention.*' 

The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  original  motion  carried  by  a  ma* 
jority  of  seventy-six  clerical  and  fifty-two  lay  votes,  against  nineteen 
clerical  and  twenty-eight  lay  votes. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sherwood  then  submitted  the  following  Preamble  and 
Resolution,  which  were  read,  and  laid  over  to  the  next  Convention : — 

"  Whereas  the  Right  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York,  was,  on  the  third  day  of  January,  1845,  by  a 
sentence  of  his  peers,  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  a  judicial  tribunal  assembled,  inde- 
finitely suspended  from  all  exercise  of  his  Episcopal  and  ministerial 
functions,  which  sentence  still  continues  in  full  force — 

"  Whereas  this  sentence,  of  indefinite  suspension  of  the  Right  Rev. 
B.  T.  Onderdonk,  does,  in  its  very  nature,  and  of  necessity,  reach,  and 
most  seriously  affect — and  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary  on  the 
part  of  the  tribunal  that  inflicted  it,  and  which  alone  has  the  power  now 
to  remit  or  terminate  it,  may,  for  many  years  yet  to  come,  continue  thue 
to  affect — the  best  interests,  the  just  rights,  and  the  acknowledged  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  depriving  it  not 
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which,  he  ob>erred,  went  farther  in  the  non-recognition  of  any  difierence 
between  tnith  and  error,  than  even  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  principles  of  Robespierre,  who  insisted,  at  least,  oa 
belier  in  a  Sapreme  Being. 

C.  R>  Sack,  from  Magdeburg,  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  applying  some 
further  test  than  membenhip  of  the  United  Church  of  Praasia,  expressing 
liis  fear  that  the  United  Church  waa,  in  lact,  a  common  sewer,  into  which 
the  nnhelieTing  elements  from  both  the  other  Churches,  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed,  were  drained  off*.  He  proposed  that  the  doctriue  of 
the  atonement  once  for  all  and  absolutely  made,  the  doctrine  of  jnitt- 
fication  as  connected  with  regeneration,  and  the  introduction  of  a  tem- 
perate system  of  Church  discipline,  should  constitute  that  test ;  and 
if  tbit  were  adopted,  then  he  proposed  that  the  members  of  the  three 
bodies  named  sbonld  enjoy  perfect  inter-communion,  so  as  to  render 
the  members  of  any  of  them  equally  admissible  to  the  Holy  Eucharist 
in  all  the  three. 

■  Mr.  Kunze,  of  Berlin,  (one  of  the  Prussian  Clei^  who  paid  a  visit 
to  this  country  a  few  years  ago)  spolce  with  great  freedom,  and  pointed 
out  the  illusory  nature  of  their  proceedings.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
them  to  meet,  to  discuss,  and  to  pass  resolutions ;  but  they  should  re- 
member that  they  hod  not  the  public  at  their  back  to  bear  them  out  in 
the  poddou  which  they  took.  Only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation were  on  their  side ;  the  remaintng'ninety-nine  par  cenL  had  opAily 
joined  their  enemies.  Considering  the  insigniBcance  of  the  support  which 
they  could  reckou  upon  from  the  people,  and  the  absence  of  all  power 
by  delegation  from  any  constituted  authority,  he  suggested  that  it  waa 
useless  to  talk  of  a  Church  Confederation.  All  they  could  do  was  to 
set  on  foot  an  association  of  individuals  like-minded  with  themselves, 
who  would  stand  in  the  breach  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

Superintendent  Seegemund  called  attention  to  the  fatal  effects  of  a 
■uperflcial  union  while  the  difference  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed  continued  to  exist ;  observing  that  unless  the  sense  of  the  term 
"  Evangelic"  was  accurately  deRned,  the  "  United"  Church  woe  not 
unlikely  to  become  the  Cburch  of  anti-Christ. 

President  v.  Oerlach,  from  Magdeburg,  thought  ihey  were  yielding  too 
soon  to  a  sense  of  alsrm.  He  attached  no  value  to  the  fundamental 
principles  voted  by  the  Frankfort  Assembly  ;  they  were  mere  theoretical 
propositions  which  had  no  form  or  validity  as  yet.  They  should  not  bo 
haaty  to  accept  the  position  which  the  democracy  designed  that  the 
Church  should  occupy,  as  a^ait  accompli.  The  King  was  bound  to  de- 
fend the  rights  and  the  government  of  the  Church ;  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  fling  the  reins  into  the  dirt ;  and  it  was  for  them  not  to  desert 
him,  but  to  stand  by  him  in  the  conflict.  Whatever  reforms  might  be 
necessary  in  the  Church,  must  be  undertaken  on  the  existing  basis, 
and  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  would  sweep  away  the  whole  existing 

aril  act ;  the  wedding  at  church  can  take  place  only  after  the  ciril  act  has  been 
[■erformed.    DilTeTence  of  relision  shall  be  no  legal  impediment  to  maniage, 

"  Sect.  81.  The  regiaten  of  biitlu^  raarriages,  and  deaths  (S(aa«fciMitHtr),  shall 
be  kept  by  the  dril  aathorities." 
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that  we  must  be'  content  to  realize,  and  for  an  nnlinown  period  to 
er,'all  *  the  perplexing  and  interminable  evils  which*  another  of  the 
ority  of  that  tribunal  so  clearly  foresaw,  and  so  forcibly  said  '  might 
ixpected  to  result  from  leaving  the  diocese  of  New  York  in  con- 
ion  with  a  bishop  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  Episcopal 
itions' — 

Whereas  this  Convention  owes  it  to  itself,  to  the  Diocese  of  New 
k,  and  to  the  Church  at  large,  to  assert  the  rights  and  maintain  the 
ipendence  and  equality  of  its  diocesan  character ;  and  feels,  more- 
*,  bound  to  use  and  exhaust  all  lawful  and  peaceful  measures  to 
g  to  a  righteous  termination  the  difficulties  under  which  we  now 
and  80  long  have  been,  labouring ;  to  restore  quietness  and  peace 
le  Church  in  this  diocese ;  and,  if  possible,  to  regain  the  independ- 
\  of  her  diocesan  character— 

And,  whereas  the  House  of  Bishops  can  grant  relief  in  no  other 
than  by  terminating  or  modifying  the  sentence  they  have  inflicted 
n  the  Rt.  Rev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese — 
Resolved — That  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
k  be  requested  to  present  forthwith  an  address  to  the  House  of 
lops,  asking  them  to  terminate  at  once  the  sentence  of  suspension 
cted  by  them  upon  the  Right  Rev*  B.  T.  Onderdonk  ;  or,  if  unpre- 
id  to  do  this,  and  thinking  the  honour  and  purity  of  the  Church  not 
sufllciently  vindicated,  to  request  them  to  specify  on  what  terms,  or 
'hat  time,  such  sentence  of  suspension  shall  cease." 
^dmistion  of  Coloured  Congregations  into  the  Convention. — Another 
ttion  which  was  expected  to  have  been  an  absorbing  topic  at  this 
ting  of  the  Convention,  was  the  admission  of  coloured  congregations 
the  bond  of  Church  union,  it  being  generally  understood  that  the 
ication  to  that  effect  made  by  the  Church  of  St.  Philip's  at  New 
k,  which  is  exclusively  occupied  by  a  coloured  congregation,  as  far 
i  BB  the  year  1846,  would  be  renewed.  At  that  time  the  application 
referred  to  a  select  committee  to  report  to  the  Convention.  The 
mittee,  however,  were  so  divided  in  their  opinion  that  two  separate 
irts  were  drawn  up— -one  by  the  majority,  the  other  by  the  minority, 
report  of  the  majority  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  question 
ne  exclusively  relating  to  the  temporal  government  of  the  diocese, 
Ily  unconnected  with  Uie  religious  rights  or  duties  of  the  applicants, 
msiders  the  Convention  as  but  a  part  of  the  civil  machinery,  insti- 
d  by  human  wisdom  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  Society,  by 
^,  and  for  whose  benefit,  it  was  established,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the 
rch,  in  a  religions  view.  Accordingly  the  authors  of  the  report 
t  the  question  as  one  simply  of  human  expediency.  As  a  speci- 
of  their  reasoning  on  the  subject  the  following  passage  may 
b:— 

When  society  is  unfortunately  divided  into  classes — when  some  are 
iligent,  refined,  and  elevated,  in  tone  and  character,  and  others  are 
rant,  coarse,  and  debased,  however  unjustly,  and  when  such  preju* 
s  exist  between  them,  as  to  prevent  social  intercourse  on  equal 
OL.  X. — NO.  XX, — DEC.  1848.  K  k 
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teimi,  it  would  leemX  nexpedient  to  encotrntet  fuch  prqudicei,  nnneccB^ 
sarily,  and  endeavour  to  compel  the  one  tlui  to  aiaociue  on  equal  teima, 
in  the  consultations  on  the  affairs  of  the  Diocese,  with  thoie  whom  they 
would  not  admit  to  their  tables,  or  into  their  family  circles — nay,  whom 
they  would  not  admit  into  their  pewa,  during  public  worship.  If  Chris- 
tian duty  require  that  we  ahonid,  in  alt  respects,  treat  equally  all 
persons,  without  reference  to  tbeir  social  condition,  should  we  not  com- 
mence the  discharge  of  that  duty  in  our  indiridual  and  locial  relational 
And  is  not  the  fact  that  we  Jiave  never  so  regarded  our  duty,  or  hare 
wilfully  violuCed  it,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
■ocicty  among  us  that  renders  an  amalgamation  of  such  discordant 
materials,  impracticable,  if  not  haiaidons  to  our  unity  and  harmony  t 
We  deeply  sympathise  with  the  coloured  race  in  our  country,  we  fed 
acutely  their  wrongs,  anil,  not  the  least  among  them,  their  social  degra- 
dation. But  this  cannot  prevent  our  seeing  the  fact,  that  they  are 
socially  degraded,  and  are  not  regarded  u  proper  associates  for  the  claaa 
of  persons  who  attend  our  Convention.  We  object  not  to  the  eoloar  of 
the  skin,  but  we  question  their  possession  of  those  qnalitiea  which 
would  render  their  intercourse  with  the  members  of  a  Church  Conven- 
tion useful  or  agreeable,  even  to  themselves.  We  should  make  the 
same  objection  to  persons  of  the  same  social  class,  however  pure  may 
be  their  blood  or  however  transparent  their  skin.  It  is  impossible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  such  opposiles  should  commingle  with  any 
pleasure  or  Hatisfnction  to  either.  The  coloured  people  have  themtelvea 
shown  their  conviclinn  of  this  truth,  by  separating  themselves  from  the 
whites,  and  forming  diEtinct  congregations  where  they  are  not  con- 
tinually humbled  by  being  treated  as  inferiors.  Why  should  not  the 
principle  on  which  they  have  separated  themselves  be  carried  out  in  tb« 
other  branches  of  our  Church  organization  ?"' 

The  Committee  next  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  in  Mareh,  IBIS,  on 
the  application  of  Bishop  Hobnrt  to  the  Committee  of  the  DiocsM 
for  advice  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  a  coloured  person  as  a  can- 
didate fur  Holy  Orders,  they  unanimously  advised  his  admiMJan, 
upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  in  the  event  of  his  being  admitted 
to  Orders,  he  should  "  not  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Convention,  dot 
the  congregation  of  which  he  may  have  charge,  to  a  representation 
therein."  "  These  conditions  having  been  approved  by  the  Bishop,  weiv 
aSBcnted  to  by  the  applicant  and  the  cnngregatiun.  The  Church  waa 
organised,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, abiding  all  along  by  the  terms  thus  settli'd."  The  present  application, 
llicrefore,  is  represtnled  as  a  violation  of  good  faith  in  (he  report  which 
concludes  by  recommending  "that  neither  St.  I'hiljp's,  nor  any  other 
coloured  congregation  be  admitted  into  union  with  this  Convention,  so 
as  to  entitle  them  to  a  rcpresentiiiiun  therein." 

Tlio  minority  of  the  Commiiiee  in  their  report  declare  that  they  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  appliwtion  nhould  not  be  granted,  and  think 
there  iirc  special  reasons  why  it  <!hould. 

Of  the  alleged  "  violation  of  good  faith,"  they  dispose  in  the  follow 
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fmanner :— >"  It  is  said  that  it  was  stipulated  on  the  part  of  indi- 
oals  of  that  congregation  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  or  before 
t  ordination  of  the  late  pious  and  reverend  Mr.  Williams,  that  they 
old  not  apply  for  admission  into  this  Convention.  This  we  believe 
y  did  not  do  ;  bat  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  present  generation, 
onging  to  that  Church,  can  be  bound  by  any  stipulation  of  that  kind, 
de  by  those  who,  we  trust,  have  long  since  departed  hence  in  the 
rd,  and  been  received  into  communion  with  the  saints  in  Paradise, 
e  present  members  of  that  Church  do  not  think  as  their  fhthers  did 
that  subject." 

They  next  contemplate  another  objection,  the  supposition,  namely, 
X  if  this  Church  were  admitted,  others  would  be  organised  and  apply 
admission.  **  However  much,"  the  report  of  the  minority  continues, 
bis  is  to  be  regretted,  yet  we  suppose  such  will  be  the  fact,  and  on 
s  very  account,  this  subject  merits  the  very  serious  consideration  of 

•  Convention.  Suppose  Churches,  now  to  be  composed  of  coloured 
)ple  exclusively,  are  organized  in  our  principal  cities — suppose  they 

refused  equal  Christian  privileges  with  other  Episcopal  Churches—* 
X  the  Conventions  of  our  Dioceses  refuse  to  take  them  under  their 
trge,  and  into  their  fellowship — will  not  these  Churches  unite  and 
m  a  convention  of  their  own  ?  Will  they  not  choose  a  Bishop  or 
ihops  of  their  own  ?  And  under  such  circumstances,  would  they  find 
f  difficulty  in  obtaining  Apostolical  succession  ?  We  fear  the  refusal 
our  Convention  to- admit  into  their  fellowship  this  portion  of  their 
ristian  brethren,  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  schism  in  the  Church,  by 

establishment  of  another  Episcopal  Church  in  the^e  United  States^ 

must  admit  this  would  be  a  sore  evil." 

\.fler  appealing  in  strong  terms  to  the  word  of  God,  which  recog- 
es  no  such  distinction  of  races  and  nations,  as  that  on  which  the  pro- 
sed refusal  is  founded,  they  urge  that  '  the  persons  who  apply  for  this 
owship  have  been  made,'  in  Holy  Baptism,  'members  of  Christ, 
Idren  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven* — they  *eat 
3  fiesh  and  drink  His  blood,'  and  thus  are  incorporated  into  Him  ;  with 

they  are  one  with  Him,  and  He  is  one  with  them.  However  just 
i  proper  distinctions  in  society  may  be  in  other  respects,  yet  as  mem- 
8  of  one  Holy  Catholic  Church,  there  ought  to  be  no  other  distinction 
n  that  made  by  superior  self-denial,  holiness,  and  virtue," 
This  was  the  state  of  the  question  in  1846 ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
this  year's  Convention  the  subject  would  be  taken  up.  It  appears, 
vever,  to  have  been  passed  over  tub  nlentio.  The  considerations 
ich  probably  caused  the  question  to  be  cushioned,  may  be  gathered 
m  the  following  observations  of  the  New  York  Churchman  : — 

*  We  do  not  see  that  any  principle  is  involved  in  the  question.     We 
already  united  with  the  coloured  Churches  in  all  the  essentials  of 

tholic  communion, — the  faith,  the  sacraments,  the  apostolic  ministry  of 
t  Church  ; — ^and  the  question  simply  is,  whether  it  be  more  conducive 
peace  and  charity,  that  this  Catholic  union  and  communion  should  be 
itinued  witfi  or  without  their  participation  in  the  peculiar  and  local 

Kk2 
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nmchinety  of  our  Conventioni.  Ifsll  felt  as  we  feel  on  the  mlgect 
we  thould  have  no  hetitatian  in  laying  to  our  coloured  bretbreiii 
■inee  yon  deiire  an  admiiiion  to  ibi*  doubtful  privilege,  we  bid 
you  cordially  welcome.  But  when  we  eoniider  the  actual  «tat«  of  opi- 
nion and  feeling  in  the  public  mind,  the  inevitable  admixtnre  of  the  sub- 
ject with  political  and  party  agitation,  ita  utter  inefflcacy  as  a  meani  to 
add  to  the  social  elevatian  or  comfort  of  the  coloured  people,  and  itscer* 
tain  and  manifest  tendency  to  expOM  them  to  newtriali  and  indignities, 
and  to  introduce  among  all  of  us  new  topics  of  exacerbation  and  strift  ; 
and  when  we  consider,  moreover,  that  no  principle  is  involved  which 
requires  us  to  encounter  these  dangers,  we  confess  ourselves  adverse  to 
their  application.  To  say  the  least,  we  consider  it  a*  preniBtnre  :  and 
we  think  it  would  he  better  for  the  coloured  Churches,  and  more  con- 
ducive to  the  self-respect  and  comfort  of  their  individual  members,  to 
wut  until  the  Convention,  in  the  course  of  Ood's  Providence,  shall  ba 
prepared  promptly  and  cheerfully  to  comply  with  the  request,  than  to 
preu  their  application  in  &ce  of  the  opposition  which  it  will  probablj 
encounter.  We  should  be  sincerely  sorry  to  refuse  this  application,  or 
to  treat  it  with  inconsidc ration  and  disrespect ;  bnt  it  appears  to  us, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  that  a  resolution  of  Convention,  expresdro 
of  undiminished  and  fervent  sympathy  with  the  applicants  in  all  ibv 
essentials  of  Catholic  communion  and  fellowship,  bnt  dissuasive  on 
grounds  of  expediency  of  their  present  admission  to  our  ConventionSt 
which,  as  now  constituted,  rest  themselves  on  no  higher  ground  than 
that  of  expediency,  would  be  tbe  wisest  measure,  the  most  promotive  of 
peace  and  charity,  which  the  Convention  could  adopt." 


Romamifn  in  Belgium^ 

Antwerp. 
While  there  ii  no  want  of  treadsei  containing  learned  arguments  on 
questions  of  controversy  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church 
of  England,  it  is  possible  that  a  few  plain  details  respecting  present 
actual  customs  of  the  Roman  Church,  may  be  interesting  to  the  English 
reader  who  has  not  possessed  opportunities  of  witnessing  such  ob« 
servances.  The  following  notes  refer  chiefly  to  the  special  dedication 
of  the  month  of  May,  in  each  year,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  The  devo- 
tion of  the  "Mois  de  Marie"  took  its  rise  in  Italy;  thence,  towards 
the  close  of  last  century,  passed  into  France ;  and  has,  within  a  few 
years,  been  introduced  into  Belgium. 

A  little  book,  bearing  the  title  of  "Mois  de  Marie  populaire,** 
furnishes  a  manual  of  instructions  for  the  due  observance  of  May, 
including  devotions  for  every  day.  The  copy  which  I  possess  is  printed 
at  Toumay,  by  authority,  bearing  the  *'  Imprimatur 

J.  J.  Dupiereux,  Vic.  Gen.*' 

Among  the  contents  of  this  work  is  a  collection  of  precepts,  which 
most  readers  would  allow  to  be  of  a  sound  practical  tendency.  Far 
the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  however,  is  occupied  by  a  series  of 
legends,  which  must  be  considered  extremely  marvellous,  both  by  those 
who  believe  them  and  by  those  who  do  not.  A  single  example  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  all. 

"  Legend  for  the  8th*  day  of  May. 

"  The  image  of  our  Lady  which  is  venerated  in  the  church  of  the 
religious  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu,  at  Rome,  has  been  long  celebrated  and 
dear  to  the  devotion  of  the  people.  It  stood  at  first  on  a  wall  washed 
by  the  Tiber.  An  extraordinary  rise  of  water  covered,  one  day,  this 
image  and  the  lamp  which  burnt  before  it ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
when  the  waters  sunk,  the  lamp,  which  had  been  immerged,  was  still 
lighted.  The  image  took  from  that  time  the  name  of '  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lamp'  ....  On  the  9th  of  July,  1796,  a  day  on  which  there  was  re- 
marked, at  Rome,  a  movement  in  the  eyes  of  twenty-three  other  images 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  same  thing  appeared  on  a  sudden  in  the 
'Image  of  the  lamp.'  The  countenance  of  the  Virgin  seemed  to 
animate  itself,  and  her  eyes,  full  of  grace  and  beauty^  ravished  all 

1  This  date  reminds  me  of  a  siDgiilar  heathen  festival  which  is  celebrated  yearly 
at  Helston,  in  Cornwall,  apparently  in  honour  of  Flora.  On  the  8th  of  May,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  town,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  dance  through  the  street-*! 
£rom  mom  till  eve^  with  chaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heads. 
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hearts.  ...  A  few  days  afterwards  a  new  circumstance  happened,  well 
worthy  of  remark ;  the  head,  which,  originally,  looked  towards  the 
left  side,  where  the  infant  Jesus  is,  turned  itself  to  the  right,  towards 
the  high  altar,  where  the  holy  sacrament  is  preserved :  the  head  has 
since  remained  constantly  turned  in  this  direction.  There  exists  stili* 
at  this  day,  in  the^conYent  at  Rome,  one  of  the  religious  of  St*  Jean  de 
Dieu,  advanced  in  age,  who  remembers  to  have  seen  the  head  in  its 
primitive  position,  turned  towards  the  left:"^-^ 

"  Huitieme  Jour. 

"  L'image  de  Notre  Dame  qui  est  v6n6r6e  dans  I'^glise  de  SU  Jean 
de  Dieu,  k  Rome,  est  depuis  long-temps  cel^bre  et  ch^re  ^  la  deTotion 
des  peuples.  Primitivement  elle  se  trouvait  sur  une  muraille  baign^a 
par  le  Tibre.  Une  crue  d'eau  extraordinaire  couvrit  an  jour  cette 
image  et  la  lampe  qui  briilait  devant ;  et,  &  la  grande  surprise  de  tonSf 
lorsque  les  eaux  s'^coul^rent,  la  lampe,  qui  avait  et&  submerg6ei  se 
trouva  encore  allum^e.  L'image  prit  des  lors  le  nom  de  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Lampe.  .  .  .  Le  9  Juillet  1796,  jour  ou  h  Rome  on  remarqua  on 
mouvement  dans  les  yeux  de  vingt-trois  autres  images  de  la  sainte 
Vierge,  la  m^me  chose  parut  tout  d*un  coup  dans  Tlmage  de  la  Lampe. 
Le  visage  de  la  Yierge  parut  s'animer,  et  ses  yeux  pleins  de  grAce  et 
de  majeste  ravissaient  tons  les  cceurs.  .  •  •  Quelques  jours  aprds,  arriva 
une  nouvelle  circonstance  bien  digne  de  remarque ;  la  t^te,  qui,  dana 
I'origine,  regardait  le  cdte  gauche,  ou  se  trouve  I'enfant  J^sus,  se 
tourna  du  c6te  droit  vers  le  mattre-autel,  ou  Ton  conserve  le  Saint 
Sacrement ;  elle  est  constamment  restee  depuis  dans  cette  position.  li 
existe  encore  aujourd'bui  au  couvent  de  Rome  un  religieux  de  Saint 
Jean  de  Dieu,  avance  en  age,  qui  se  rappelle  avoir  vu  la  tdte  dans  sa 
position  primitive,  tournee  vers  la  gauche." 

May  I, — The  following  notice  has  been  placed  during  the  past  week 
on  the  doors  of  the  churches  in  Antwerp : — 

**  Mois  de  Marie. 

Sermon  Fran9ai8 

A  TEglise  de  S.  Aagustin, 

Par  le  R.  P.  Dom.  Pietra, 

B^n^ctin  de  I'Abbaye  de  Solesme  en  France. 

1  Mai,  en  ehantera  k  xi  henres  da  matin,  en  rhonneur  de  la  trto  sainte  Vinge 
Marie,  une  Mesee  lolennelle,  que  sera  imm^diatement  tuivie  du  sermon.'' 

On  May-morning,  in  pursuance  of  the  above,  I  repaired  to  the  cbardi 
of  St.  Augustin.  Its  interior  was  hung  with  rose-wreaths,  extending 
from  one  column  to  another  ;  and  on  every  column  hung  a  tablet,  witE 
some  inscription  intended  to  apply  to  the  occasion,  as  :-^ 

"  Tota  pulchra  es,  arnica  mea,  et  maoula  non  est  in  ie."--CAHT.  iv.  7. 
**  Sicut  lilium  inter  spinas,  sic  arnica  mea  inter  iilias.'* — Cant,  ii.  2. 

In  the  middle  of  the  church,  a  richly-clad  image,  representing  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  stood  on  a  square  platform,  canopied  by  garlands 
of  flowers  mixed  with  oak  and  laurel  leaves,  over  which  two  cherubs, 
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[  from  the  ceiling  by  chains  of  roses,  held  a  scroll  with  the 
letters  of  gold : — 

**  ReginEy  sine  labe  originali  concepta,  ora  pro  nobifl.'* 

nedictine  Father,  having  mounted  the  pulpit,  turned  his  face 
le  image  of  the  Virgin,  as  he  commenced  his  sermon.     It  was 

to  give  satisfaction,  in  one  respect,  to  those  who  might  dissent 
loctrines,  as  well  as  to  those  who  would  agree  with  them. 
)uld  desire  greater  plainness  of  language  in  the  speaker.  I 
IX  convey  a  notion  of  his  discourse  by  giving  a  few  sentences 
M!t  words  used,  than  by  attempting  a  summary  of  the  whole, 
las  chosen  Mary  to  be  his  mother,  it  is  not  sufficient,  she  must 
te  God  for  her  son.  .  •  .  She  must  hear  all  the  clauses  of  the 
roposed.  •  •  An  angel  comes  to  a  small  village  of  Galilee,  called 

to  a  poor  virgin,  not  with  an  order,  but  with  a  salutation, 
issage  as  from  one  potentate  to  another,  as  from  an  inferior  to 
r.  ...  He  offers  to  restore  to  her  the  throne  of  David,  her 
.  •  She  ponders,  she  hesitates— Oh  solemn  moment  I  Oh. 
of  Mary  1  The  salvation  of  the  world  is  in  your  hands.  (Here 
lictine  stretched  his  arms  towards  the  image  of  the  Virgin  on 

rm.)     Saveus! 

ays,  '  I  accept.'  • .  .  Glory  to  God  I  Peace  on  earth  to  men  of 

!     She  has  accepted  the  conditions'. 

Virgin  may  be  termed  the  complement  of  the  Trinity, 
increased  the  glory  of  the  Father.     She  has  increased  the 

the  Son.  She  has  increased  the  fruitfulness  of  the  Holy 
•  .  She  is  as  great  now  as  when  she  deliberated  with  the 
1  the  salvation  of  the  world  '• 

iry  presents  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  which  can  be  offered 
es  of  God  Himself.  Not  only  the  tears  and  the  blood  of  the 
I,  but  the  sufferings  of  Mary.  Since  grief  could  not  mount  so 
>  God,  she  has  been  made  an  offering  in  His  stead  ^." 

a  choisi  ^  Marie  poor  sa  m^re, — ce  n'est  pas  assez,  il  faut  qu'elle  choisit 
eu  pour  son  Fils.  .  .  II  faat  qa'elle  entende  toutes  lea  clauses  de 
ropos^. . .  .  L'ange  vient  i  iin  petit  vinage,  presqnMnconnu,  de  Galilee, 
zareth,  k  une  pauvre  Vierge;  non  pas  aree  on  ordre,  roois  avec  on  salut, 
e  comme  d'une  puissance  k  une  autre,  comme  d'une  inf^rieure  k  une 
, . . .  11  lui  ofire  de  lui  rendre  le  tr6ne  de  Darid  son  pere.  . .  .  Elle  d^i- 
i6nte. — O  moment  solennel !  O  grandeur  de  Marie  !  La  salration  du 
dans  Tos  mains.    Sanvez  nous  I 

t,  *  J'aceepte.' . . .  Gloire  k  Dieu  I  Paix  sur  la  terre  anx  hommes  de  bonne 
gUle  a  accepts  les  conditions^" 

^ierge  se  pent  appeler  le  complement  de  la  Trinity.  Elle  a  accru  la 
'to.  Elle  a  accru  la  puissance  du  Fils.  Elle  a  accru  la  f^condittf  du 
it. . . .  Elle  est  aoasi  grande  nudntenant  que  quand  elle  a  d^ibtfrtf  avec 
mr  la  salvation  du  monde." 

Calvaire  presente  le  plus  beau  spectacle  qui  puisse  s'offrir  aux  yeux  de 
e.  Non  seulement  les  larmea  et  le  sang  de  I'Homme  Dieu,  mais  lea 
i  de  Marie.  Comme  la  douleur  ne  ponrait  pas  monter  aussi  liaut  que 
a  €ih  nn  ofiRrande  k  sa  place.'' 


Mat  3. — I  Kt  off  this  noming  to  examine  the  imegn  of  the  Tirgin, 
Kt  np  on  occsuun  of  the  "  Mou  de  Marie"  in  the  principal  ehnidiea  of 
thii  cilj.  The  fir«  which  I  entered,  was  the  la^e  and  bandtome 
parochial  ehnrch  of  St.  Andre,  ttmoa*  for  iu  beaatifDlly-carred  wooden 
pulpit,  with  the  ezquiiite  figurei  beneath  it  of  our  Saviour  and  Hi> 
Apostlei,  in  the  repretentation  of  the  minenloiu  draught  of  fithea.  In 
«  central  part  of  the  Chnrch  ii  placed  a  iqnare  itage,  foor  feet  hi^, 
from  the  comer*  of  which  ariie  fonr  columna  mpporting  arches  of 
■ilvered  metal,  diipoted  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  crown.  Oo  tht*  ataga 
■tandf  a  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin,  of  about  half  bnman  size,  from 
the  head  of  the  image  a  cloak  of  rich  erimion  reWet  deicenda  behind, 
floating  in  a  long  and  wide  train.  The  dnak,  which  partially  enrelopea 
the  head,  like  a  ihawl,  ii  inrmounted  by  a  crown  of  eight  itars,  bright 
with  jewellery.  The  body  of  the  image,  where  it  ia  viaible  in  front, 
between  the  folds  of  the  cloak,  ia  covered  with  a  robe  of  white  ntin, 
flowered,  and  embroidered  with  gold.  The  &ce  it  ihaded  by  a  deeply- 
laced  cap,  and  the  neck,  armi,  and  handa  are  adorned  by  a  prafniion 
of  ring!,  chaini,  and  other  trinkctJ. 

There  ii  a  peculiarity  in  image*  of  the  Virgin  in  this  country,  espe- 
cially remarkable  in  those  which  are  set  up  at  Maioni  of  extraordinary 
pomp,  as  during  the  "  Mois  de  Marie."  This  consists  in  a  development 
of  figure,  increasing  gradually  from  the  throat  down  to  the  base,  pro* 
ducing  a  very  awkward  heavy  effect. 

I  passed  from  St.  Andre  to  the  church  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  called 
alio  that  of  "  Les  Jesuitcs."  The  image  placed  here,  in  honour  of  tba 
month,  reiembles  in  many  points  that  at  St.  Andre.  The  long  cloak, 
however,  in  of  yellow  satin,  richly  flowered,  and  fringed  with  gold  lac«. 
The  robe  beneath  appeared  of  a  dull  tarry  colour,  and  it  was  only  on 
close  approach  that  I  perceived  its  dark  ground  to  be  sprinkled  with 
amall  golden  stars. 

From  "Lea  JesuiCes"  I  proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  whero  tfa« 
image  far  lurpaaaei  in  elegance  thoie  which  I  had  seen  in  the  other 
churches.  Here  the  figure  is  that  of  "a  woman,"  beautiful  in  feature, 
graceful  in  garb  and  posture.  Beneath  the  central  dome,  where  thn 
nave  meets  the  choir  and  the  two  transeptst  within  a  large  square  spaca 
enclosed  by  rails,  the  Virgin  ii  "exalted"  amid  rows  of  evergreens  and 
"  rose- plants,"  so  numerous  as  to  resemble  a,  little  grove.  She  i> 
represented  having  "  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a 
crown  of  twelve  stars,"  In  her  hand  ia  the  sceptre  intended  to  denote 
her  dominion  "  over  oil ; "  and  from  a  cloud  behind  is  "  a  glory  istuing" 
on  her  head.  I'his  figure,  indeed,  one  might  imagine  to  be  copied  frooi 
the  pattern  set  up  by  Mr.  Newman  ;  so  close  is  the  conformity  between 
the  image,  in  its  form  and  decorations,  and  the  model  given  to  us  in  the 
following  passage. 

"  Thus  there  was  o  wonder  in  heaven :  a  throne  was  seen,  far  above 
nil  created  powers,  mciHatorial,  intcTccssory ;  a  liilt  archetypal;  a 
cronn   bright  as  the  morning  star;    a  ghrtj  Unuing  Jrom  ihc  etcmat 
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;  robes  puTe  as  the  heayens ;  and  a  teepire  over  all;  and  who 
le  predestined  heir  of  that  Majesty  ?  Who  was  that  wisdom,  and 
iras  her  name, '  the  mother  of  fair  love,  and  fear»  and  holy  hope/ 
«d  like  a  palm-tree  in  Engaddii  and  a  rote-plani  in  Jericho/ 
ed  from  the  beginning,  before  the  worid'  in  Ood*s  counsels,  and 
usalem  was  her  power  ?  The  vision  is  found  in  the  Apocalypse, 
nmn  clothed  milk  ike  nm,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet^  and  upon 
»d  a  erornn,  of  twelve  ttart.'* 

Newman,  On  Development.  S*  406. 

Y  8.— This  morning,  soon  after  six  o'clock,  I  directed  my  steps 
ds  the  cathedra],  and,  approaching  its  south  door,  passed  through 
Place  Yerte,"  whose  green  avenues  were  thronged  with  persons 
to  or  returning  from  their  morning  devotions.     I   cannot  but 
e  the  general  sedulous  attendance  of  the  Belgians  on  the  services 
iir  Church.     In  this  respect,  I  believe  their  example  to  have 
ised  a  beneficial  influence  on  members  of  the  English  Church 
nt  among  them,  by  provoking  them  to  show  an  observance,  no 
;ealous  of  a  worship  more  pure  and  spiritual.     It  must  be  ad- 
1,  also,  that  the  assiduity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  in  their 
ministrations,  tends  more  forcibly  than  the  best  written  treatise 
press  on  the  people  a  regard  for  their  Liturgical  services*     It  is  at 
irlier  hours  of  the  day  that  I  have  been  most  struck  by  the  con- 
presented,  in  one  respect,  between  the  churches  of  this  city  and 
of  my  native  land.     Here  the  great  doors  of  every  church  opened 
with  inscriptions  inviting  entrance:  **Doraus  mea  domus  ora- 
vocabitur  *."   '*  Hie  non  est  aliud  nisi  domus  Dei  et  porta  coeli  ^'* 
igland,  at  the  time  when  a  sleeping  city  begins  to  waken  into  life, 
mples  of  God  sternly  and  gloomily  closed,  with  threatening  fence 
n  bars  and  spikes,  to  prevent  a  near  approach  even  to  their  ex- 
.     Here,  such  restrictions  would  appear  as  strange,  as  it  would 
marvellous  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  Westminster,  to 
;hat  the  large  gates  of  their  cathedrals  had  moved  on  their  hinges, 
nit  the  people  to  worship  in  those  edifices  as  their  own. 
Antwerp  Cathedral,  when  I  entered  it  this  morning,  wherever  my 
imed,  knees  bowed  to  the  ground,  hands  clasped,  and  looks  of 
devotion,  indicated,  as  far  as  outward  demeanour  can  do  so,  a 
of  the  Divine  presence.     As  the  clock  struck  seven,  issued  from 
door,  near  to  an  altar,  a  priest  attired  in  a  robe  of  green  silk,  a 
.  golden  cross  covering  nearly  the  whole  back  of  the  garment.     In 
and,  under  a  silken  napkin  of  the  same  colour  as  his  robe,  and 
ise  marked  with  a  golden  cross,  the  priest  carried  the  patina  and 
;e,  and,  proceeding  to  the  altar,  commenced  the  most  solemn 
;e  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
proportion  of  those  who  witness  the  performance  of  mass  have 

»  Matt.  xxi.  13.  •  Gen.  xxviii.  17. 


little  notioO  in  what  lh«  MtriM  eonnsta ;  the  offieiftthig  minuter  nnallj 
ndting  it  ID  a  tan*  of  voice  to  low  h  weanelj  to  reach  even  thoM  at 
the  ooDgnigatkn  nmirMt  U>  him.  In  regard  to  the  majority,  indeed, 
this  ia  of  the  Itu  ooiMeqiieDM  that  the  whole  ii  to  them  in  an  unknown 
tongue*  I  looked  over  the  ihoulder  of  a  penon  who  knelt  before  me, 
OB  the  book  which  he  held,  which  waa  open  at  "  Frayera  to  the  Virgin 
Ibi  the  loali  in  Pnrgalorjr."  In  the  page  on  which  my  eya  reated  waa  ■ 
liyinn  headed  "  Luguenttbtia  in  Forgalorio,"  a  verae  from  which  X 
Uanauittad  to  mj  memoi/. 


OHalial" 

Br  tfa/  mnita  bUat, 

Cuua  the  dead  to  live, 

niair  tri«|iaMU  brgi*e, 
And  be  llMir  path  lo  rat, 

UhHarjl 

It  it  not  unusual  for  members  of  the  congregation  to  be  tbut  engaged 
in  devotions  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  tho*e  which  the  prieat 
is  offering  at  the  same  time.  The  eye  must  be  continually  on  the  watch 
that  would  follow  the  cbangea  of  poature  and  geiture  in  the  officiating 
prieat,  io  numerous  and  lucceeding  one  another  lo  rapidly ;  while  tba 
only  aound  heard  (except  in  chanted  maaaei)  is  the  ringing  of  bella, 
intermitted  only  for  short  apacei,  to  be  renewed  with  freali  vigour 
tbrongh  at  least  twenty  repetitions.  Thii  almost  entire  abiorption  of 
the  lervlce  in  unesien^al  ceremony  it  general  in  Belgium.  The  maaa 
on  the  present  occasion  lasted  about  forty  minutci.  High  maaa, 
being  accompanied  with  music,  occupies  generally  rathei  more  tbaa 
anhonr. 

As  I  quitted  the  cathedral,  I  perceived  a  notice  that  a  sermon  would 
be  preactied  in  it  at  nine  o'clock ;  at  which  hour  I  returned  thither^ 
and  law  the  largest  assemblage  of  persons  which  I  ever  witnessed  within 
the  walls  of  a  building ;  I  think  their  number  must  have  been  at  least 
five  thousand.  A  preaober  addressed  tliem  in  Flemish,  and,  though 
imperfectly  undentood  by  me,  ex.cited  my  interest  by  the  lively  energy 
of  bia  manner.  His  tone  was  aa  familiar  as  that  of  common  conversa- 
tion, and  his  auditory  bung  on  hi*  lip*  as  if  listening  to  the  "  oraclea  of 
Odd  ;"  not  a  movement,  not  a  sound  wa*  perceptible  among  that  mixed 
multitude.  Still  more  striking  was  the  change,  at  a  period  of  the  dis- 
course, from  this  state  of  stillness,  when,  as  if  moved  by  one  mind,  the 
whole  congregation  rose  and  turned  the  chairs  on  which  they  had  beeti 
seated,  to  kneel  in  silent  prayer;  the  simultaneous  impulse  passing 
through  the  vast  crowd,  was  like  the  agitation  of  a  mighty  wave.  After 
a  few  seconds  they  resumed  their  scats,  and  again  turned  towards  the 


fmlpit  a  grave  reverend  aUention,  ecpressive  of  fabmitiioB  lo  die 
authority  which  spoke  to  them  from  that  tacred  place. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  lermoii  came  to  a  conclasion  rather  abnipllyi  and 
soon  a  movement  towards  the  high  altar  showed  that  a  service  waa 
about  to  take  place'there.  And  now  it  was  the  "  high,  high  mass." 
Three  priests  appeared,  attended  bj  candle-bearers  and  by  boys  ia 
surplices,  swinging  to  and  fro  censers,  from  which  rose  clouds  of  fra* 
grant  incense.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  officiating  ministera» 
the  variations  in  their  attitudes,  the  shifUngs  of  candlesticks,  and  other 
ceremonies  were  multiplied  in  proportion.  The  three  priests  frequently 
changed  their  order  of  standing,  from  a  line  parallel  with  the  fVont  of 
the  idtar  to  one  perpendicular  to  it«  Other  alterations  of  position  pre- 
sented such  intricate  combinations,  that  I  renounced  all  attempt  to  give 
an  intelligible  account  of  them. 

Mat  15. — The  customary  service  of  the  afternoon,  which  is  here 
called  the  '*  Salut,"  and  by  Romanists  in  England  the  "  Benediction  of 
the  Sacrament,"  takes  place  in  the  principal  churches  of  Antwerp  daily 
at  five  o'clock.  In  some  of  the  churches  it  is  also  performed  at  three 
or  four  o'clock,  and  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  a  third  time.  Attend- 
ance on  this  service  is  not,  like  the  hearing  mass  on  sacred  days,  **  of 
obligation,"  but  an  act  of  voluntary  devotion.  The  music  during  the 
Salut  is  of  the  most  soothing  and  attractive  kind.  I  was  present  in 
the  cathedral  this  afternoon  a  little  before  five ;  as  the  clock  was  striking 
the  hour,  a  priest,  robed  in  crimson  silk,  carrying  the  host,  amid  a  troop 
of  assistants  in  white  surplices,  bearing  lights  and  censers,  and  ringing 
bells,  traversed  the  nave,  and  proceeded  to  a  side  altar,  consecrated  to 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  On  this  altar  were  fourteen  lighted  wax  can- 
dles, besides  those  which  were  borne  thither  by  the  assistants  in  the 
procession,  and  which  they  continued  to  hold  in  their  hands  during  the 
service  that  followed.  The  priest,  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  altari 
faced  round  to  the  people,  and  slowly  lifted  to  their  view  the  glittering 
case  containing  the  host,  encircled  by  gilded  rays  of  unequal  length, 
presenting  a  rohltitude  of  surfaces,  so  as  to  sparkle  in  numberless  re- 
flections, as  he  turned  it  from  side  to  side  amid  the  blaie  of  lights.  A 
boy  in  a  surplice,  meanwhile,  kneeling  before  the  priest,  swung  a  censer 
Upwards,  so  as  to  envelope  the  host  in  th6  smoke  of  the  incense  ;  and 
another  boy,  kneeling  at  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  rang  a  bell.  After 
this  had  lasted  about  a  minute,  the  priest  turned  round  and  deposited 
the  host  above  the  altar.  The  boy  with  the  censer  swung  it  towards 
the  priest  when  his  back  was  to  the  congregation,  and  also  when  he 
turned  again  to  them,  so  as  to  make  the  smoke  aseend  Into  bis  filce. 
This  process  is  by  Romanists  in  England  called  "fumiag/'  The 
priest  then  took  the  censer  from  the  boy,  and  ktieeling  before  the  altar, 
fumed  the  host.     On  this  the  choir  commenced  to  chant  the  hytntt,*^ 

"  O  salutaris  hoetia  !" 
After  this  was  sung  a  psalm  and  the  sacramental  hymn,  "  Pange,  lingua, 
gloriosi."     Several  prayers  were  then  recited  by  the  priest,  the  only 
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portiona  of  nhicli  distinguishable  by  the  congregation  were  the  eon- 

fluding  words  of  each,  "  in  secula  aeculoniin,"  given  in  a  considerably 
liaed  tone,  to  sfford  the  neceuary  cue  to  the  choir  to  chant  the 

When  the  service  of  the  Salat— which  occupied  al)out  half  an  hour — 
was  conelnded,  the  priest  put  a  fresb  supply  of  incense  into  the  censer 
held  by  the  boy ;  then  taking  the  host  from  the  altar,  held  it  towarda 
(he  people,  lumbft  it  alowly  round,  and  elevating  and  lowering  it.  Thea 
aro»  more  densely  the  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  fresh  incense  around 
it ;  the  golden  rays  that  encircled  it  glittered  like  a  sun,  and  thus,  after 
a  time,  the  procession  moved  off  as  it  came,  traversing  the  whole  length 
of  the  churah,  attended  with  tinkling  of  belU  and  lights,  both  which 
became  faint  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  till  all  the  vision  vanished 
through  a  dark  narrow  door  leading  to  the  interior  recesses  of  the 
cathedral. 

The  cbniches  at  Antwerp  remain  open  during  the  "  Mois  de  Marie  " 

to  a  late  hour,  as  on  the  vigils  of  holy  days.    I  entered  the  great  western 

door  of  the  cathedral  tliis  evening,  when  the  obscurity  increased  the 

apparent  vostness  of  the  long  lofty  nave  and  choir.     The  high  altar  at 

the  opposite  end  of  the  church  was  now  in  total  darkness.     Here  and 

there,  along  the  columns  of  the  aisles,  a  solitary  candle  shed  a  faint 

I  gleam.     Not  a  sound  was  audible  as  I  entered,  except  the  echo  of  my 

footsteps,  so  that  the  place  at  first  seemed  deserted.     As  I  advanced) 

!  however,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  chancel,  an  impressive  sight  pre- 

I  sented  itself, — all  the  side  chapels  being  filled  with  kneeling  worsbip- 

I  pers  ;  hundreds  of  fellpw- sinners  fixed  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  silent, 

I  motionless  as  statues. 

The  evening  orison  most  frequent  in  use  here,  and  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  season  of  the  "  Mois  de  Marie,"  is  the  Litany  ad- 
dressed to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary : — 

"  Area  foederis,  "  Ark  of  the  corenjuit, 
Junta  Cceli,  Gate  of  Ilenveii, 

Sefaginm  peeotonim,  Refuge  of  sinners. 

Begin*  Angelimuo,"  &e.  Queen  of  AugeU,"  Slc. 

A  bull  of  Pope  SixtusV.,  confirmed  January  20th,  1728,  hy  Pope 
Benedict  Xlll.,  grants  an  indulgence  of  two  hundred  days  for  each 
pious  recitation  of  this  Litany  to  the  Virgin ;  tn  other  words,  each  time 
of  reciting  a  service  which  may  occupy  twenty  minutes,  is  rendered 
equivalent  to  two  hundred  days'  expiatory  penance.  Full  remission 
of  all  penance  due,  or  "  plenary  indulgence,"  is  accorded  on  rhe  days 
of  distinguished  saints,  which  occur  very  often  in  Belgium,  and  are 
announced  on  the  church  doors  by  such  advertisements  as  the  fol- 
lowing :■ — ' 

"  Vollen  Aflaet  "  Plenary  Iniiiilsonco 

voor  do  levendcn  en  dooJrn  for  quit-k  nnil  ilgad 

op  don  Feesl-itng  van  don  on  l!io  Fciisl-duy  rpf 

H.  Alojaius  GoniRgA."  S.  Alojfius  Uuuzaga." 
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I  questioned  lately  a  Belgian  workman  as  to  the  notions  current 
among  persons  of  his  class  respecting  the  '*  Vollen  Aflaet,"  which  he 
explained  to  me  by  an  example.  '*  A  man/'  said  he,  '*'  having  killed 
another,  feared  the  penance  which  the  priest  would  impose  on  him 
before  gpimting  absolution  for  the  crime ;  the  criminal  therefore  put  off 
bis  confession  till  the  next  season  of  *  Vollen  Aflaet,'  when  he  might 
claim  full  and  free  remission." 

Mat  22.— T  visited  this  morning  the  hospital  of  St.  Elisabeth,  a  well- 
ordered  institution,  open  equally  to  the  indigent  of  all  communions. 
I  felt  desirous  to  see  whether  the  decorations  of  the  "  Mois  de  Marie  " 
bad  introduced  any  novelty  of  character  into  the  usually  simple  and  ap* 
propriate  interior  of  the  church  belonging  to  the  establishment.  It  is  a 
grateful  change  from  the  glare  and  noise  of  the  streets  to  its  sheltered 
and  quiet  precincts.  Ou  one  side  of  the  church  a  row  of  fine  chesnut 
trees  raise  their  heads  higher  than  its  roof ;  and  on  the  other  side,  within 
a  shady  garden  enclosed  by  trim  hedges  of  box  and  yew,  are  the  neat 
residences  of  the  cure  and  the  vicaire.  My  acquaintance  with  these 
worthy  ecclesiastics  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  Antwerp, 
when,  on  my  knocking  at  the  lodge  of  the  hospital,  the  Flemish  porter 
directed  me  to  pass  through  the  priests'  garden,  and  tap  at  a  door,  which 
was  opened  to  me  by  Monsieur  le  Cure.  We  plunged  at  once  into  contro- 
versy, which  we  carried  on  for  several  hours,  "  forgetful  of  the  closing 
day,"  if  without  any  gain  to  either  party,  at  least  without  any  loss  of 
temper  or  charity  on  one  side  or  the  other.  I  presented  to  him  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Prayer  Book,  which  he  appeared  glad  to  receive,  saying 
that  it  contained  **  beaucoup  de  bonnes  choses." 

As  I  passed  tonlay  within  the  porch  of  the  church  into  the  coolness 
and  silence  of  the  sacred  place,  with  the  softened  light  through  the  old 
stained  windows,  it  seemed  like  a  transition  from  noon  to  twilight* 
Here,  as  in  other  churches  during  the  present  month,  the  obtrusive 
platform,  erected  for  the  gorgeous  image  of  the  Virgin,  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  But  the  stillness  of  death,  literally,  prevailed 
around.  Near  to  the  platform  was  placed  a  bier,  raised  about  six  feet ; 
the  pall  which  covered  it  descending  in  black  folds  on  the  ground,  and 
brightened  on  its  top  by  a  broad  golden  cross.  Soon  after  I  had  en- 
tered, one  and  presently  another  "  white  sister,"  belonging  to  the  order 
of  the  "  Soeurs  Hospitali^res  de  S.  Elisabeth,"  glided  in  through  a  side 
door,  with  the  same  noiseless  gentle  step  with  which  they  move  round 
the  bed  of  sickness,  and  knelt  down  between  the  dead  and  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin.  The  religieuses  of  the  above  order,  thirty  in  number, 
called  "  soeurs  blanches  "  from  their  white  vestments,  perform  the  same 
pious  function  among  the  patients  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital  which 
the  "soeurs  de  charite,"  or  "soeurs  noires," — black-robed  sisters,-— 
fulfil  among  the  sick  from  house  to  house.  They  are  very  attentive 
nurses  of  the  sick,  to  whom  the  cheerful  look  and  kind  word  may, 
doubtless,  often  be  of  as  much  service  as  the  ready  skilful  hand.    It  Im$ 
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cation,  the  lUport  a^i  the  Ut  requiriiig  the  Holy  Coramunion  to  be 
celebrated  and  adnuniitered  at  the  opening  of  every  Convention — a  taw 
which  preiuppoiei  that  the  membert  ate  Communicant! — aa  well  at 
the  aolemn  expretiion  of  the  judgment  of  a  fonner  Convention  of  the 
Dioceaeof  New  York,  held  in  tb«  year  1802,  which  paased,unaniniouily, 
t'e  following  retolntion: — 

"  Reaolved,  That  it  ia  the  opinion  of  thii  Convention,  that  the  welfare 
and  proiperity  of  the  Church  require,  and  it  it  in  itaelf  prapei  and 
right,  that  no  Laj  Deiegatei  should  be  lent  to  thia  Convention,  but 
aoch  a*  are  Com  muni  can  ta  of  thii  Church,  and  have  been  to,  at  least, 
for  one  year  pteviouil]'  to  their  appointment." 

After  ahowing  how  much  the  neceasity  of  auch  a  qualificadon  is 
increaaed  by  the  iocreaae  of  the  Church  heraelf,  and  the  consequent 
JDcreaae  of  the  Lay  Del^^atei  to  eightfold  their  original  number,  the 
.Committee  make  the  fallowing  atartling  appeal  to  the  Convention  ;— 
"  Your  Committee  are  apprehensive  that  our  Church  is  now  sufieiing 
and  deserving  God's  displeasure,  on  account  of  her  alliance  with  the 
world.  As  in  the  State  it  would  be  high  treason,  so,  in  the  Church,  it 
is  glaring  impiety,  to  give  over  the  Legislature  to  a  foreign  influence. 
Xio  we  read  that  Israel  ever  applied  to  the  nations  in  tbe  midit  of  them, 
to  guard  tbe  Sacred  Ark,  or  to  prescribe  tbe  Temple  Worship  ?  When 
the  Philistines  took  the  Ark  in  battle,  God  plagued  the  Philistines. 
When  UEzah  touched  it,  though  with  good  intent,  God  slew  Uzzah. 
And  when  Israel  voluntarily  allied  themselves  to  the  nations,  the  Ixird 
God  executed  his  threatened  curse,  '  1  will  no  mors  drive  out  any  of 
these  nations  from  before  you  ;  but  they  shall  be  snares  and  traps  unto 
you,  and  scourges  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyea.' 

"  These  things  are  written  for  our  admonition.  We  see  men  who  are 
not  in  communion  with  the  Church,  (and  even  unbaptized  men,} 
elected  to  teats  in  her  Council  in  Convention,  and  having  a  voice  of 
influence  in  regulating  the  Worship,  Discipline,  and  Faith  of  the  Church, 
Our  General  Convention  has  authority  over  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

"  It  is  high  time  that  the  alarm  he  Bounded,  and  the  remedy  applied, 
lest  God,  in  anger,  curse  His  people,  by  permitting  tbe  children  of  thia 
'  naughty  world,'  in  the  midtt  of  them,  to  become  '  snares  and  traps 
unto  them,  and  scourges  in  their  sides,  and  thomt  in  their  eyes.' 
Your  Committee  earnestly  invoke  this  Convention  to  ordain  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocete  of 
New  York." 

I>a3tly,  they  advert  to  the  objection  that  th«  proposed  Amendment 
may  induce  persons  to  become  Communicants,  to  which  they  reply: — • 
"  If  it  shall  have  the  effect  of  urging  them  to  thia  duty  in  good  faith, 
the  Committee  think  that  this  desired  result  would  be  an  added  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Amendment.  If  it  be  alleged  that  persons  will 
be  instigated  thereby  to  become  Communicants  hypocritically,  the 
Committee  ditmits  the  objecUon  at  an  imputation  of  unfaithfulness  in 
the  clergyman,  and  awful  crime  in  the  layman,  not  to  be  auq>ected  or 
alleged  widiotit  expUdt  proof." 


'dithononr  dime  id  tfie  hnage  of  our  Savioor,  which  I  witneised 
daring  a  |>revfoat  nbntli,  in  the  most  public  street  and  principal  tho* 
roQghfare  of  Antwerp.  In  the  middle  of  the  Place  de  Meir,  above  a  lai^e 
wooden  dtkr,  on  a  lofty  cross,  hong  an  image  of  wood,  the  size  of  life, 
ifweeendng  oar  blessed  Lord.  A  jMroeession,  which  issued  from  the 
«lfliednil  at  10  a.  m.,  after  carrying  about  the  host  through  the  chief 
iCreets  of  the  city,  swept  by  the  spot  where  I  stood,  on  its  way  to  thif 
altar.  The  sound  of  music,  like  that  of  a  military  band,  announoed 
the  approach  of  the  train.  First  came  in  sight  a  double  row  of  lay 
officials  and  others,  wearing  white  surplices,  and  carrying  huge  lighted 
candles.  These  rows  of  candle-bearers,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  flanked  on  each  side  those  who  next  appeared,  bearing 
aloft,  on  rods  of  silver,  banners  of  silk, — crimson,  blue,  and  green. 
Then  came  a  company  of  priests,  in  laced  surplices,  bearing  the  more 
sacred  ornaments, — silver  crosses  and  silver  lamps,  on  poles  of  ebony. 
After  them  were  other  priests,  robed  in  their  most  glittering  vestments, 
of  white  silk  and  gold,  with  rich  fancy  work  of  flowers  in  all  colours. 
Then  came  the  host,  under  a  splendid  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  behind 
which  marched,  in  official  costumes,  four  in  a  row,  the  burgomaster  and 
other  chief  civil  authorities  of  the  city. 

Thus  the  procession  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  where  one  of 
the  attendant  priests  gave,  from  the  altar,  bis  benediction  to  the  kneel- 
ing multitudes  who  thronged  the  Place  de  Meir  and  the  avenues  leading 
to  it. 

As  soon  as  the  crowd's  moving  off  released  my  steps,  I  approached 
to  examine  more  nearly  the  altar  which  they  had  just  quitted.  Two  or 
three  workmen  remained  to  remove  the  fabric,  with  the  cross  and  the 
image  on  it, — a  work  which  they  performed  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
would  attend  knocking  to  pieces  the  stage  of  a  mountebank  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  fair.  The  business  afforded  a  great  fund  of  amusement  to 
between  twenty  and  thirty  boys  who  had  gathered  themselves  around. 
The  large  image  of  our  Saviour  on  the  crucifix,  partly  kept  in  its  place 
by  an  iron  hook,  is  further  supported  by  a  pulley,  which,  passing 
through  a  block  at  the  top  of  the  cross,  is  fastened  and  coiled  on  the 
other  side  of  it.  In  order  to  detach  the  image  from  the  hook,  the  rope 
was  drawn  tight,  hoisting  the  figure  up  with  a  jerk  above  the  cross, 
which  produced  the  most  strange  appearance,  the  arms  being  still  ex- 
tended in  the  attitude  of  one  crucified,  but  thrust  out  into  the  empty 
air.  A  sensation  of  sickness  came  over  me ;  I  seemed  to  see  the  rabble 
of  Jerusalem  maltreating  the  Saviour.  Presently  the  cord  behind  the 
cross  being  again  slackened,  the  figure  came  running  swiftly  down,  and 
was  received  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  had  previously  grasped  the 
ancle  to  aid  in  unhooking  it.  I  approached  the  prostrate  figure  as  it 
lay  on  a  hand-barrow.  The  boys  were  turning  it  about  and  rolling  it 
over  with  great  mirth  and  laughter  ;  one  of  them  proceeded  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  its  weight,  by  lifting  up  and  letting  Mi  the  head.  There 
was  no  one  to  interfere.     The  train  of  priests  and  magistrates,  who  had 
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come  to  bow  down  before  the  image  on  the  cross,  were  now  marching 
about  to  show  all  their  pomp  in  other  streets,  followed  by  the  crowds 
of  the  city.  The  cross  was  next  lowered,  and  afforded  a  new  source  of 
diversion  to  the  rabble  of  boys.  They  pushed  one  another  down  on  it ; 
one  balanced  himself  on  it ;  another  laid  himself  on  it  at  length,  to  take 
ita  measure.  In  what  way  the  cross  and  the  image  were  finally  dis* 
posed  of  I  can  give  no  account.  Disgust  having  overpowered  all  further 
feeling  of  coriosityy  I  gladly  turned  my  back  on  the  shameful  scene* 
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tem»,  it  would  Meui\  nexpedient  to  encounter  mc])  pnjudicet,  annecei^ 
aarily,  and  endeavour  to  compel  the  one  clasi  Us  usoeiate  on  equal  terms, 
io  the  consultations  on  the  affairs  of  the  Diocese,  with  those  whom  they 
would  not  admit  to  their  tahlei,  or  into  their  family  circles — nay,  whom 
tbey  would  not  admit  into  their  pews,  during  public  worship.  If  Chris- 
tian duty  require  that  we  should,  in  all  respects,  treat  equally  all 
persons,  without  reference  to  their  social  condition,  should  we  not  com- 
-mence  Uie  discharge  of  that  duty  in  our  individual  and  social  relations  t 
And  is  not  the  fact  that  wo  have  never  so  regarded  our  duty,  or  have 
wilfully  violated  it,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
fociety  among  us  that  renders  an  amalgatnaiion  of  sni^  discordant 
materials,  impracticahle,  if  not  hasardous  to  our  unity  and  harmony  f 
We  deeply  sympathize  with  the  coloured  race  in  oar  country,  we  fee! 
acutely  their  wrongs,  and,  not  the  least  among  them,  their  social  degra- 
dation. But  this  cannot  prevent  our  seeing  the  fact,  that  they  are 
socially  degraded,  and  are  not  regarded  as  proper  associates  far  the  class 
of  persons  who  attend  our  Convention.  We  object  not  to  the  colonr  of 
the  skin,  but  we  question  their  possession  of  those  qualities  which 
would  render  their  intercourse  with  the  members  of  a  Church  Conven- 
tion useful  or  agreeable,  even  to  themselves.  We  should  make  the 
Bame  objection  to  persons  of  the  same  sodal  class,  however  pure  may 
be  their  blood  or  however  transparent  their  skin.  It  is  impassible,  in 
the  pature  of  things,  that  such  opposites  should  commingle  with  any 
pleasure  or  satisfaction  to  either.  The  colonred  people  have  themselves 
shown  their  conviction  of  this  truth,  by  separating  themselves  from  the 
whites,  and  forming  distinct  congregations  where  they  are  not  con- 
tinually humbled  by  being  treated  as  inferiors.  Why  should  not  the 
principle  on  which  tbey  have  separated  themselves  be  carried  out  in  the 
other  branches  of  our  Church  organization  V 

The  Committee  nest  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  in  March,  1810,  on 
the  application  of  Bishop  Hobart  to  the  Committee  of  the  Dioeesa 
for  advice  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  a  coloured  person  as  a  can- 
didate for  Holy  Orders,  they  unanimously  advised  his  admission, 
upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  in  the  event  of  his  being  admitted 
to  Orders,  he  should  "  not  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Convention,  nor 
the  congregation  of  which  he  may  have  charge,  to  a  representation 
therein."  "  These  conditions  having  been  approved  by  the  Bishop,  were 
assented  to  by  the  applicant  and  the  congregation.  The  Church  wae 
organized,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  quarier  of  a  can* 
tury,abidingallaIong  by  theterms  thus  settled."  The  present  application, 
therefore,  is  represented  as  a  violation  of  good  faith  in  the  report  which 
concludes  by  recommending  "  that  neither  St.  Philip's,  nor  any  other 
coloured  congregation  be  admitted  into  union  with  tbis  Convention,  ao 
as  to  entitle  them  to  a  representation  therein." 

Tlie  minority  of  the  Committee  in  their  report  declare  that  they  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  application  should  not  be  granted,  and  think 
there  arc  special  reasons  why  it  should. 

Of  the  alleged  "  violation  of  good  faitbi"  tbey  dispose  in  die  follow.' 
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little  Dotioa  in  wl»t  ^m  mrwitm  eonntta  j  tlie  officiating  miniiter  uiually 
leciting  it  in  «  tone  ofToice  «  low  aa  aoarcelj  La  reach  eveo  those  of 
tha  congragaticHi  tMareat  to  him.  In  regard  to  the  majority,  indeed, 
tiiia  ia  of  the  leai  conaeqoenee  that  the  whole  ia  to  tham  in  an  unknown 
lODguei  I  looked  over  the  ihoulder  of  a  peraon  who  knelt  before  me, 
on  the  book  which  he  held,  which  wu  open  at  "  Prayera  to  the  Virgin 
Eoi  the  aoula  in  PnigatOry."  In  the  page  on  which  my  eye  Tested  was  a 
nymn  headed  '*  Languentibus  in  Purgatorio,"  a  veiae  from  which  I 
tianamitted  to  my  uemoryt 

"Baoediota  par  torn  nieritai 
Ta  roguDiu,  mortoos  nuctta, 
Et  dlnlttena  aomm  debit*, 
Ad  reqalem  sis  ei*  ssKiita, 

OUarial" 

B7  th;  mraita  Ueat, 

Caose  the  deMl  to  live. 

Their  treapaawi  forgive, 
And  be  thdr  path  to  rat, 

UhMalyl 

It  i(  not  unnsual  for  memben  of  the  congregation  to  be  thus  engaged 
in  deTodona  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  those  which  the  priest 
is  offering  at  the  same  tinie.  The  eye  must  be  continaolly  on  the  watch 
that  would  follow  the  changes  of  posture  and  gesture  in  the  ofiBciating 
priest,  so  huinerous  and  succeeding  one  another  so  tapidly ;  while  the 
only  sound  heard  (except  in  chanted  masses)  is  the  ringing  of  bella, 
intermitted  only  for  short  spaces,  to  be  renewed  with  fresh  vigour 
through  at  least  twenty  repetitions.  This  almost  entire  absorption  of 
the  setvlce  in  unessential  ceremony  is  general  in  Belgium.  The  mass 
on  the  present  occasion  lasted  about  forty  minutes.  High  mass, 
being  accompanied  with  music,  occupies  generally  rather  more  than 
an  hour. 

Aa  I  quitted  the  cathedral,  I  perceived  a  notice  that  a  sermon  would 
be  preached  in  it  at  nine  o'clock ;  at  which  hour  I  returned  thithert 
and  taw  the  largest  assemblage  of  persons  which  I  ever  witnessed  within 
the  walls  of  a  building ;  I  think  their  number  must  have  been  at  least 
five  thousand.  A  preacher  addressed  them  in  Flemish,  and,  though 
imperfectly  understood  by  me,  elicited  my  interest  by  the  lively  energy 
of  hit  manner*  His  tone  was  aa  familiar  as  that  of  common  conversa- 
tjon,  and  bla  audiloty  bung  on  his  lips  aa  if  listening  to  the  "  oracles  of 
Qod  ;"  not  a  movement,  not  a  sound  was  perceptible  among  that  mixed 
inultitude.  Still  more  striking  was  the  change,  at  a  period  of  the  dis- 
course, from  this  state  of  stillness,  when,  as  if  moved  by  one  mind,  the 
whole  congregation  ruse  and  turned  the  chairs  on  which  they  bad  been 
seated,  to  kneel  in  silent  prayer ;  the  simultaneous  impulse  passing 
through  the  vast  crowd,  was  like  the  agitation  of  a  mighty  wave.  After 
a  few  seconds  they  resumed  their  teats,  and  again  turned  lowarda  the 
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pordoni  of  which  diBUiiguishafale  by  the  congregation  were  the  con- 
eluding  words  of  each,  "  in  secula  leculoruni,"  given  in  a  considerably 
niied  tone,  to  afford  the  neceisary  cue  to  the  choir  to  chant  tbe 
*'  Amen." 

When  the  service  of  the  Salut— which  occupied  aVout  half  an  honr — 
wai  concluded,  the  priest  put  a  fresh  supply  of  incense  into  the  censer 
fceld  by  tbe  boy  ;  then  taking  the  host  from  the  altar,  held  it  towards 
tlie  people,  turning  it  slowly  round,  and  elevating  and  lowering  it.  Then 
arose  more  densely  the  clouds  of  smoke  from  ibe  fresh  incense  around 
it;  the  golden  rays  that  encircled  it  glittered  like  a  sun,  and  thus,  after 
a  time,  the  procession  moved  off  as  it  came,  traversing  the  whole  length 
of  the  chuixh,  attended  with  tinkling  of  bells  and  lights,  both  which 
became  faint  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  till  all  the  vision  vanished 
through  a  dark  narrow  door  leading  to  the  interior  recesses  of  tho 
cathedral. 

The  churches  at  Antwerp  remain  open  during  the  "Mois  de  Marie" 

to  a  late  hour,  as  on  the  vigils  of  holy  days,    I  entered  the  great  western 

door  of  the  cathedral  tliii  evening,  when  the  obscarity  increased  the 

apparent  vastneta  of  tbe  long  lofty  nave  and  choir.     The  high  altar  at 

the  opposite  end  of  the  church  was  now  in  total  darkness.     Here  and 

there,  along  the  columns  of  the  aisles,  a  solitary  candle  shed  a  faint 

I  gleam.     Not  a  sound  was  audible  as  I  entered,  except  the  echo  of  my 

I  footsteps,  so  that  the  place  at  Brst  seemed  deserted.     As  I  advanced, 

I  however,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  chancel,  an  impressive  sight  pre- 

1  sented  itself, — all  the  side  chapels  being  filled  with  kneeling  worship- 

1  pers  ;  hundreds  of  fellpw -sinners  fixed  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  silent, 

I  motionless  as  statues. 

The  evening  orison  most  frequent  in  use  here,  and  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  season  of  tbe  "  Mois  de  Marie,"  is  the  Litany  ad- 
dressed to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  :— 

**  Ana  fcedaiia,  "  KA  of  tbe  eorenant, 
Juma  Cceli,  Gste  of  Heavea, 

BaTugiDin  peecatomni,  Refuge  DfRiuien, 

Regina  Angelonun,"  Ice.  Qumd  of  Angels,"  &e. 

A  bull  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  confirmed  January  20th,  1728,  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIIL,  grants  an  indulgence  of  two  hundred  days  for  each 
pious  Kcitation  of  this  Litany  to  the  Virgin ;  in  other  words,  each  time 
of  reciting  a  service  which  may  occupy  twenty  minutes,  is  rendered 
equivalent  to  two  hundred  days'  expiatory  penance.  Full  remission 
of  all  penanee  due,  or  "  plenary  indulgence,"  is  accorded  on  the  daya 
of  dis^nguisbed  saints,  which  occur  very  often  in  Belgium,  and  are 
announced  on  the  church  doors  by  such  advertisements  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Vollen  Aflaet  "  Pleniry  IinJnlgenco 

TOOT  de  levenden  en  doodcn  for  quick  sad  dead 

op  den  Fecet-dag  van  den  on  tho  Feast^dny  of 

H.  Aloysios  Gouiaga."  S.  .Aloyeius  Gunxaga." 
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I  qaettionc<]  lately  a  Belgian  workman  as  to  tlie  notioni  cunvnt  I 
among  penons  of  his  clau  respecting  tlic  *' VoUen  Aflaet,"  which  he  I 
explained  to  me  by  an  example.  "A  man,"  said  he,  "having  killed  I 
another,  feared  the  penance  which  the  priest  would  impose  on  him 
before  granting  absolution  fur  the  crime  ;  the  criminal  therefore  put  off  I 
hi<  confession  tilt  the  next  season  of  '  Vollen  Aflaet,'  when  he  might  I 
claim  full  and  free  n     '    ' 


Hat  22. — T  visited  this  morning  the  hospital  of  St.  Elisabeth,  a  welU 
ordered  institution,  open  equally  to  the  indigent  of  all  communions. 
1  felt  desirous  to  see  whether  the  decorations  of  the  "  Mois  de  Marie  " 
bad  introduced  any  novelty  of  character  into  the  usually  simple  and  ap- 
propriate interior  of  the  church  belon^fing  to  the  establishment.  It  it  a 
grateful  change  from  the  glare  and  noise  of  the  streets  to  its  sheltered 
and  quiet  precincts.  On  one  side  of  the  church  a  row  of  fine  ehesnnt 
trees  raise  their  heads  higher  than  its  roof ;  and  on  the  other  side,  within 
a  shady  garden  enclosed  by  trim  hedges  of  box  and  yew,  are  the  neat 
residences  of  the  cure  and  the  vicaire.  My  acquaintance  with  these 
worthy  ecclesiastics  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  Antwerp, 
when,  on  my  knocking  at  the  lodge  of  the  hospital,  the  Flemish  porter 
directed  me  to  pass  through  the  priests'  garden,  and  tap  at  a  door,  which 
was  opened  to  me  by  Monsieur  le  Cure.  We  plunged  at  once  into  conlro* 
veray,  which  we  carried  on  for  several  hours,  "  forgetful  of  the  closing 
day,"  if  without  any  gain  to  cither  party,  at  least  without  any  loss  of 
temper  or  charity  on  one  side  or  the  other.  I  presented  to  him  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Prayer  Book,  which  he  appeared  glad  to  receive,  saying 
that  it  contained  "  beaucoup  de  bonnes  choscs." 

As  I  passed  to-day  within  the  porch  of  the  church  into  the  coolness 
and  silence  of  the  aacred  place,  with  the  softened  light  through  the  old 
stained  windows,  it  seemed  like  a  transition  from  noon  to  twilight. 
Here,  as  in  other  churches  during  the  present  month,  the  ohtrusivs 
platform,  erected  for  the  gorgeous  image  of  the  Virgin,  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  But  the  stillnesa  of  death,  literally,  previuled 
around.  Near  to  the  platform  was  placed  a  bier,  raised  about  six  feet; 
the  pall  which  covered  it  descending  in  black  folds  on  the  ground,  and 
brightened  on  its  top  by  a  broad  golden  cross.  Soon  after  I  bad  en- 
tered, one  and  presently  another  "  white  sister,"  belonging  to  the  order 
of  the  "  Sceurs  Hospitali^res  de  S.  Elisabeth,"  glided  in  through  a  side 
door,  with  the  same  noiseless  gentle  step  with  which  they  move  round 
the  bed  of  sickness,  and  knelt  down  between  the  dead  and  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin.  The  religieuses  of  the  above  order,  thirty  in  number, 
called  "  sceurs  blanches  "  from  their  white  vestments,  perform  the  same 
pious  function  among  the  patients  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital  which 
the  "sceurs  de  cbaritfi,"  or  "soeurs  noires," — black-robed  aisters,— 
fulfil  among  the  sick  from  bonse  to  house.  They  are  very  attentiTO 
nurses  of  the  sick,  to  vhom  the  cheerful  look  and  kind  word  may, 
doubtless,  often  be  of  as  much  service  as  the  ready  skilful  hand.    It  has 


no  FtrnffK  OormpimSmue. 

bMn  BWMtad,  however,  thftt  on  lome  ocouioM  tlieir  lul  foi  ihe  apiri- 
tUdl  u  well  u  the  bodily  welhra  of  thoie  under  tlieir  eharge,  hi*  led 
Umd)  to  praetite  od  the  weakneu  of  patienti  in  their  lait  houn,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  proielytei  to  the  Roman  Church.  Such  aecuaa- 
Uoni,  klthoogh  not  alUgethar  groundleii,  have,  I  am  convinced,  Tar  leai 
foundation  tkui  i>  iomctiraea  atrigned  to  them.  I  believe,  indeed,  from 
the  observations  which  I  have  made  in  maoy  Roman  Catholie  countiiea, 
that  in  no  place  does  there  exist  a  more  general  spirit  of  religious  tolera- 
tion than  in  Antweq).  This  may,  in  some  measure,  be  aocounted  for 
by  the  numeroua  &mily  allianoes  contracted  between  parties  diSiering 
In  reli^ous  oommunion.  In  several  instances,  previoudy  to  my  earning 
hither,  Roman  Catholics  have  stood  as  sponiort  for  their  relatives  bap< 
tiled  in  the  English  Church )  and  whatever  views  such  aponsors  may 
entertain  respecting  the  duties  to  which  they  have  thus  pledged  them* 
■elves,  I  am  confident  that,  at  least,  they  will  never  think  of  discharging 
their  obligations  towards  their  god-children  by  tempting  them  to 
renounce  their  Chttreh. 

I  conld  not  suspect  that  my  frieod  the  Ca,tk  was  a  person  who,  in 
order  to  make  one  pretended  proselyte,  would  besiege  a  poor  creature 
in  the  lut  stage  of  mortal  weakness,  thus  raising  the  spirit  of  polemical 
jealonsy  by  the  side  of  a  death-bed,  A  circumstance,  however,  oe- 
eurred  not  long  since,  which  tended,  I  must  confess,  to  shake  my  trust 
in  this  respect.  We  had  proenred  the  admission  of  an  English  womso, 
the  wife  of  a  knife-grinder,  into  the  hospital  of  St.  Elisabeth,  that  she 
might  obtain  there  better  attendance  and  treatment  than  could  be  sup- 
plied to  her  in  the  wretched  lodging  where  she  had  lain  dying.  Ob  the 
third  day  after  her  removal,  previously  to  the  hour  at  which  the  Clei^y* 
man  was  to  administer  the  Holy  Communion  to  her,  we  received  a  letter 
from  the  Cati,  with  the  unexpected  announcement  that  she  had  "em- 
braced the  Catholic  religion,  and  been  already  provided  with  such 
■piritoal  suocoura  aa  her  state  allowed."  The  only  semblanae  of  foun- 
datian  fiir  this  statement  which  I  could  discover,  and  which  I  gatiiered 
with  difficulty  from  (he  poor  expiring  woman,  was,  that  a  prieat  had 
some  into  her  little  apartment  in  the  night  with  a  train  of  candles  i 
that  the  was  unable  to  speak  to  him,  and  knew  not  what  he  said  nor 
what  he  sought.  It  la  impossible,  in  the  above  instance,  to  acquit  the 
Cur£  of  too  baaty  oompiianoe  with  the  call  of  Ihe  acturs  hospitali^rea, 
who  reported  to  bim  that  the  patient  wiahed  to  aee  a  priest.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  he  was  carried  away  with  the  hope  (a  vain  one  in 
this  case)  of  adding  one  to  the  number  of  conversions  from  the  English 
Cbnrchi  reports  of  which  reach  Belgium  from  across  the  Channel  \  and 
calculated  that  the  name  of  the  poor  knife-grinder's  wife,  however  on* 
worthy  to  be  ranked  among  those  of  diatinguished  converts,  might 
serve  at  least  to  swell  the  list. 

I  cannot  but  contrast  the  Mcumulsted  hononrs  which  I  have  seen 
paid  during  the  month  jnit  put  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  witk 
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the  duhmioar  done  to  the  Jniaftc  of  6ur  Snviour,  whieh  I  witnetwd 
daring  a  prevfont  month,  in  the  most  public  itreet  and  princtpnl  tfao- 
raogfaftfe  of  Antwerp.  In  ihu  middle  uf  the  Place  de  Mrir,  above  a  large 
*'  <n  a  lofty  crosi,  hunfr  an  image  of  wood,  the  liae  of  lifoi 
ir  bleated  Lord.  A  proceaiinn,  which  iaiued  from  ths 
1  at  10  a.  in>,  ariet  carrying  abciui  the  hoat  through  the  chief 
ill  mill  of  the  city,  awept  by  the  apnt  where  I  ilood,  on  itt  way  to  thii 
altar.  The  aound  of  muiic,  like  that  of  a  military  band,  announced 
the  approach  of  the  train.  Firat  c;imc  in  siglit  a.  double  row  of  lay 
offieiala  and  others,  wearing  while  siirplicca,  and  carrj'inj;  huge  lighted 
candles.  These  rows  of  ciindli'-hfariTs,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  Tvach,  flanked  nn  each  side  tho^c  who  next  appeared,  bearing 
atofi,  on  rods  of  silver,  banners  of  silk, — crimson,  blue,  and  green. 
Then  came  a  compnr.y  of  priest?,  in  Inced  burplices,  bearing  ihc  more 
aacred  omamentR, — silver  crusscs  (ind  silver  lamps,  on  poles  of  ebony. 
Af^  them  were  citliir  priistt,  robed  in  their  moat  glittering  veatmenta, 
of  white  Etlk  and  gold,  witli  rich  fancy  work  of  flowera  in  all  colours. 
Then  came  the  linst,  under  a  splendid  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  behind 
which  marched,  in  official  ostiiiiies,  four  in  a  row,  the  burgomaster  and 
other  chief  civil  authorities  of  the  city. 

Thus  the  procession  a<lvonccd  to  the  foot  of  the  crosa,  where  one  of 
the  attendant  priests  gave,  from  the  altar,  his  benediction  to  the  kneel- 
ing multiludea  who  thronged  the  Place  du  Meir  and  the  avenues  leading 
to  it. 

As  soon  as  the  crowd's  moving  off  released  my  steps,  I  approached 
to  examine  more  nearly  ihc  altar  which  they  had  just  ({uilted.  Two  or 
three  workmen  remained  to  remove  the  fabric,  with  the  cross  and  the 
image  on  it, — a  work  which  they  perforjiied  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
would  attend  knocking  to  pieces  the  stage  of  a  mountebank  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  B  fair.  Tliv  business  afforded  a  great  fund  of  amusement  to 
between  twenty  ant)  thirty  boys  who  had  gathered  themselves  around. 
The  large  image  of  our  Saviour  on  the  crucifix,  partly  kept  in  its  place 
by  an  iron  hook,  is  further  supported  by  a  pulley,  which,  passing 
through  B  block  at  the  top  of  the  croas,  is  fastened  and  coiled  on  the 
other  side  of  it.  In  or<kr  to  detach  the  image  from  the  hook,  the  rope 
was  drawn  tight,  hoisting  the  figure  up  with  a  jerk  above  the  cross, 
which  produced  the  mn<it  strange  nppenrance,  the  arms  being  atill  ex- 
tended in  ihi:  attitude  of  one  crucified,  but  thrust  out  into  the  empty 
air.  A  scnantion  of  sickness  came  over  me ;  1  seemed  to  see  the  rabble 
of  Jerusalem  maltreating  the  Saviour,  Presently  the  cord  behind  the 
cross  being  again  slackened,  the  Rgure  came  running  swiftly  down,  and 
was  received  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  had  previously  grasped  the 
ancle  to  aid  in  unhooking  it.  I  approached  the  prostrate  figure  aa  it 
lay  on  a  hand-barrow.  The  boys  were  turning  it  about  and  rolling  it 
over  with  great  mirth  and  laughter;  one  of  them  proceeded  to  saUsfy 
himself  as  to  its  weight,  by  lifting  up  and  letting  foil  the  head.  There 
was  no  one  to  inteifere.     The  train  of  priests  and  magiatratea,  who  bad 
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